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IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 

N B The am* prefixed intimates that the names following are those of the Interlocutors In a “ Conversation " 


A 

Aboulur, lines on the battle of , 1 , 44 
Absence, effects of, 1 , lid 

Accent, wrongly applied bv modern l'ngliah writers, 1 , 200 , 
alteration of, bv Greek writers, 16 
Achilles, diameter of, i , 222 

* Acnve, Ody saous leraUa, and. 1 relawny , i , 387 
Acton Trench, difficulties they have to surmount, i , 93 
*Addison and btede n , 151 

Addison, his style, i , 197, 199 , Ins harsh treatment of Steele, 
h , 151 , doubts as to his true diaracter, ib , note 

* jEsctunes and Thocioti l ,21 

^Tschylus, his contest with Sophocles , i , 145 and /tote 

•Aviop and Kliodojie, u 9i, 193 

Age, reflections on, l , 611 

Agrarian laws of the Gracchi, i ,218 

Ainsworth s Dictionary negligent and injudicious, ix , 170 

Air, the. how impersonated in MUholot,\ i , Vi A 

Alain, Maitro.lus Somnium Vivotanum l , lb 

* Albani, the ( ordinal Legate, and Picture. Dealers, u , 4 
Albigouses, the i , % 

♦Alexander and the Pnest of Hamm on 1 , 418 

— and Amtoteles, comparison between, 28, his 

conduct towards Vnstotclee, 22<>, 2 32 compared with 
Epuinmondns, 227, bis death and toinb, 2 m and not* , 
his pretensions to a divine origin rebuked by the priest of 
Hninmon 418, etttq 

♦Alexander, the Emperor and Capo d 1 stria, l , 10G 
♦Alexis and Peter the Great, » , ,C»2 

,son of Peter the Great his education, i , 3 r >2 , dis 

approved his father s attack on Poland and Sweden, 353 , 
his sudden death, i>4 

•Alfieri and Ndotnon the Florentine Jew 1 , 187 
♦Alpuente, Romero, and Lope? Banos i , 211 
- — - ■ — denounced by the I nglish minister, i , 580 
Alum, use of, m rendering substances incombustible, i , 364 
Ambition, definition of, i (> , ole ays disappointed, 270 
America, North \N est coast of, claim of Russia to \ , 10b 
Amenian government. Advantages of, i , lii, it vq 
American war, rcfleitions on, n , 44 
Amphibious, definition of the term, by M Corbi£re i , 383 
Amusements formerly encouraged on Sundays, l , 4 and 
note 

•Anacreon and Poly crates, i , 270 
Anachronisms, when allowable, u , 215 
Anecdote of Porson at a rout, 1 , 27 , the Japanese at 
Rouen, 38 , the barbarity of an rnglish General Officer, 4 1, 
the death of an English officer, ib , bn Humphrey Hard- 
castle, 45 , Mr George Nelly, 47 , the defective adminis- 
tration of justice m 1 usumy ,52, M and note , bt Isidore, 
ib , a youug Englishwoman in Italy. 5o Benedetto Sant- 
Anna, 67 , the sanctification of 1 abre, tb , the Marchess 
RiccordTs reliquary, 68, an Italian Peasant, 65, Anm- 
destatos, the Athenian Orator, 88, the consecrated 
lamp. 111 , Father Onesimo boznfonte and Mr Har- 
bottle, 117, Giacomo Pastrnm and bis picture, 118, 
Anco Manto's image of the Virgin, %b , Angjolina Ceca, 
119 , Ebene/er Bullock and his son Jonas, 1 tt , the sailor 
and the Lord Chancellor, 1 J4 , old lady and the hemlock, 
139, the itinerant preacher, 140, Don Brltomarte 
Deldego, 143 , Ch loros, 147 , the Duse of Marlborough’s 
mince pie, 149, Lord Tylney, 150, Florentine Russel, 
170, Goffrido Piccoluommi and Leopoldma, 173, the 
sailor and his amber, 190 , of an Irish lord, 223 ; Caspar 
Bdoppiua, 235, Fcedirupa and Gentius, 242, AquiUua 


Cimber, 249, Anacreon and Ilylactor, 273, Thomas 
Payne, 2% Captain O Mara’s travels, 309, el *eq , Mr. 
Moyle s duel, Ac , 310, 311 , Sieur Dorcas, 325 , Grand 
Duke 1 enlinand, 128, 329, 330, 331, 132, 335, the Empe- 
ror Francis, 3D , Prince Corsmi, 336, Shelley and Byron, 
340, General Monton, 343, the Pope and the wooden 
fish, 348 , the Irishman's scourging, 350 . Monna Tita 
Monalda, 361, et teq , the defenders of Greece, 893, 
tlteq .the Pnnce of Policostro, 417 , bir Magnus Lacy, 

4 >4 , Tenienn de Gisors, 414 , Archbishop of Evora, 

431 , I r& Loj« de Hornaches end Donna Immaculate** 
veil, 434 l)iaz and the onions, 440, Croker and Lieu* 
tenant White, 448, Darnel Fograra the poacher, 519, 
the patriotic Scotchman , 525 , William Penn and his 
father, 528 , Peterborough and Ludlow, 652 , the English- 
man and his fountain, u ,5 the same and the picture- , 
dealers 7, i t seq , the Cardinal Legate Albani and Titian's 
Holy Family, 16 Xenophanes and his horse, 18, the 
Gas teres, a fraternity of priests 29 , the miracle of Aulus 
of Pelusiuin, 3J Admiral Nichols, 57. Fra Fihppo 
lippib captivity in Barlwirv 81, Lord Thuriow, 158, 
Moliere, 208, Michel Angelo and the poet, 213 ) Ra- 
leigh, 2.0 , huthemedes aud Thelymma 2ii 
Anglican church, oppressive in collection of tythes, i , 535 , 

( hinese opinion of, 129, approximation of its doctrines to 
those of Home, u , 111 

♦Anjou, Duke of <4 ueeu Elizabeth, Cedi, and Do La Motto 
Fenelon, n 174 

•Aphunosia and Uemowski, i , 294 
Apologue of Truth written by Cntobulus, i , 249 

• Vrah C hieftain aud Marshal Dugeaud, ii , 242 

♦ 4rchbishop of Puns and 1 alley rand n , 237 
Architecture, Italian, 1 , 38—40 , Lnglish 40, 41 , Greek, <5 , 

42 Chinese, ib , ltoman, ib , 41 , Moorish, 41 , Elixa- 
bethau, 41 

Argonauts, doubts respecting the, i , 227 
Anosto, his Orlando, l , 100 , his ments, ii., 218, slowly 
acknowledged, 219 

Anstocrucy , hereditary, a definition of, i , 2 > , its nature, 
1)9, iu England, debased by Pitt, 188, in Rome, 
2J7, 238 , considered as a system of government, 522 , 
mercantile, insecure, it , 245 
Aristocrats and democrats defined, i , 187 
Anstophanes, his ments considered, 1 , 122 
•Anstotelea and Callisthenes, i , 225 

, his definition of happiness, 1 , 6 and note; com- 
parison between him aud Alexander, 28 , remarks on his 
style, 220, 211, 451, 461 , ill treated bv Alexander, 226, 
232 , his “ Polity" compared with Plato's scheme of 
gov ernment, 231 and note , his influence in Greece, iu, 220 
Armour, defensive, its use in war considered, L, 183 
Arts the, influence of Freedom on, u. 66 
♦Ascham Roger and Lady Jane Gray, i , 135 
Ashbourne, the village of, 672, 573, note 
Athens, her ancient excellence, i 42 , her resuscitation 
retarded, tb , condition of, in the time of Pencles, 145, 
et tiq , of Anetoteles, JJ9, description of a procession 
at, 147 

Athenian people, their levity, ii 186 

Austria, ktnperor of, claim of precedence for, L, 1, note 

♦Ava, King of, And Rao-Gong Fao, i., 490 

B 

Bacon, Lord, and Richard Hooker, 1 , 136 
, comparison between, and Shakspeare, L, 15 
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censured, 49 , originality a characteristic of his 44 Es 
loan,” SS4 , commended by Barrow, 471 , farther remarks 
os, 474, et sea , character of his works, ii , 230 
Segued, Saint Maria, her miraculous oil, 1 , 120 
Bankruptcy Laws, proposal for their modification, 1 , 267 
•Banco Lopee, and Romero Alpuente, 1 , 211 
Baptism, Its efficacy, 1 , 3, and note 

Barbarian, origin of the term as used by the Greeks, 1 , 321 

Barbaiy, captivity of * ra 1 ilippo Lippi in, n 81 

Baronets, pride of i r w0 

Barristers, their practices censured, i , 60 

•Barrow and Newton, i 470 

— , character of his eloquence, l , 107 

•Beatrice and Dante ii ,152 ^ , 

Belief, its various action on various minds, i , 490 , an aid 
to reason, u , 17 

Bella, baptism of, i ,261 their effects on the hearer 227 
Benedetto Sant- Anna TorbeUini, anecdotes of i 67 
Beniowski and Aphanasm l , 264 
Bentham, General, hfs improvement in gun boats, t , 184 
Bihiena, Cardinal poisoned by I'ope I eo, l 1W and note 
Bible, the, translated by \aldo i , 3b, mischievous ubo 
made of, i , 131 
Biography, uses of, 1 , 249 

Bishops, election of l 59 translation of 16 their office 
m tiie House of Lords ii censurable for not opposing 
themselves to the prattice of war ii , 44 
Blair, his “ Grave censured l 80 
Blake, hi* great merits i , 553 

•Bloomhury, Hev Mr .Lord Coleraine and Rev Mr Swan, 

I 274 

*Rlucher and Randt u , 45 
•Boccaccio and Petrarca, i 360 

• , ( baucer and Petrarca, i , 402 

his story of Monna lita Monalda, i , 361 , of the 

Prrnce of Policastro 41tk 

Bolleau, criticism on his poetry, i , 93 ,ctseq estimate of 
his merits, 108 

•Boloyn, Anne, and Henry VIII i , 2)9 

.her character i, 2)3, note large sums 

buted by her in chanty i , 235 and note 
•Bonaparte and the President of the Senate, i , 89 
Books English, small number of early, i , 150 , importa 
distntion of, in Spam, prohibition of proposed, ii , 4)6 
Boigia Caesar, his character u 52 
•BoBSuet and the Duchess of F ontanges i , 318 

, his opposition to Quietism )19 and note ungene 

rous conduct toward 1 enelon, 920 note 
•Boulter, Archbishop and Philip bavoge i 177 

{Primate of Ireland), his munificent charity 1 , 

377, note 

Bows their use in war considered, l , 182, et seq 
•Bov ley Abbot of, and Kithaid I l , 1 
Bozxans, Nito, and Kit/o their noole efforts in the cause of 
liberty, 1 , 394, et suj 

•Brooke, Lord, and Sir Philip bidney, i 4 

— ■ — 1 — , notice of his character i , 4, note 

Brum, Pierre, a reformer of the Church of Rome, i , 36 

Brutus, Marcus, his character i 216 

•Bugeaud, Marshal, and Arab Chieftain, u 242 

Burial refused to heretics, i 12 2 

•Burnet, Bishop, and Humphrey Hardcastle l , 45 

Burns, Poisons opinion of his poetry, i , 7) , resembles! 

Chaucer 3)7, lines oil by the Author, 3)9 j 

Byron, his poems entidsod, i , 68, 69, 103, 9 )8 , bis charac 
ter, 340 


•Caesar and Lucullus i , 364 

'■ » his generouB behaviour to Quinctus Cicero, i , 236 

his character, tb 

44 Caliban ’ of bhakspenre and 44 Cyclops ’ of Funpides, 
compared, 102, 105 

California, importance of i , 108 claimed by Russia, tb 
•Callisthenea and Anrtotelea, i , 225 
•Calvin and Melancthon, ii , 221 

Montaigne s opinion of , i , 268 

Cambridge, University of, treatment of the fellows of, by 
Cromwell, ii , 228 

Camden, his opinion of Chaucer and Shakspeare, l , 81, 
Latin verses preserved by him, quoted, tb 
•Canning and Pitt, 1 , 371 

, desired by Pitt to behis successor in power, i , 871 , 

his character, 4b 
Capital punishments, i , 48, 554 

Capital offences, proposition of Romilly to diminish the 
number of, i , 260 , 

Capital letters, arc of, i 195 
•Capo d 1 stria and the Emperor Alexander, l , 106 


! Cardinal have no right to elect a pope, ! , 32 , why insti- 
tuted, 3 _ 

Carthage cause of her foil t , 237 , 11 , 245 , fleet rwilon of, 
243 , trade of, with America, 246 
•Casaubon Isaac, and James I , King 1 , 20 

— , his treatise 4 Be Libertate Ecclesiastics, ” 1 , 20, 

! note 

‘•Catharine, the Empress, and Princess Dashkof, i , 515 
f ato revered but not loved i HJ8 
( athohe, the import of the term i , 90 
Catholics reasons why they should not he admitted to 
power, i , )1 )2 

Catholicism Stf Church of Home 
•Cecil and Queen h li/abeth i , 27 

• Queen Elizabeth, Duke of Anjou, and De La Motto 
F enelon, ii , 174 

Celibacy reason why it was imposed on the Romish pnest- 
hood, l , 65, 442 

Cellulanus, Michael, his censure of Leo IX , l , 2, note 
t ensorehip in F ranee 1 , 384 
Cervantes attacked the wonhip of the Virgin, i , 53 
Charity sometimes injudicious, it , 101 
Chntf Aubnand his conduct as a minister, l , 214, 398 , his 
4 4 Spirit of C hnstiamty, 398 

Charles 1 , the policy of his death discussed, 1 , 20 ,eteeq , 
objections to his canonization, il , 10) 

•Chatham Lord and Lord Chesterfield, 1 , 217 
•Chaucer, Boccaccio, and Petrarca, l , 402 

— , character of his poetry, l , HI resembled only by 

Burn* and Keats, 3.17 , his tale of bir Magnus Lucy, 404 , 
hw high merit, u , If 4 

•Chesterfield 1 ord and 1 ord Chatham, l , 217 

— , success of his government in Ireland, 1 , 217 

( hiabrera, chi meter of Ills works i , 9 ) 

Children of criminals, plan for their care and employment, 
l , 52 

C luldren pleasure received from, l , 250 , In new and old 
countries 545 

•C Inna I mptror of and Tsing ti, u , 117 

, his reasons for Bending an envoy to 

Lngltnd, n 117 

Chinese literature, translated by ITjacinthus, a learned 
Russian, i 181 

C hivilry its ennobling tendency, ! 8 

Chorus propriety of its introduction iu comedy questioned, 

i 122 

C hnstiamty questionable professions of i , 3 , benefits 
derived from it by literature 19 Chinese, opinions of 121, 
127 et ski character of modern 1 )2 conduct of its 
professors ii,J7 ttaei H6 2(H), illustrated by the story 
of Xenophanes and his hone 18 its doctrines objected 
to by Lucian, 20 et siq borrowed from the priests of 
Isis, 2) its connection with persecution 112 asserted 
to he extn ct by Missionary tracts circulated in China, 117 
Christmas Bhould be celebrated in April, i 119 
Churches true me inrag of the term, t , 180, 6 Mt , dignities 
in, forbidden by the Gospel, 6)7 
i hurth establishments strictures on, l , 52J, 633, et seq 
Church gomg refiec tionu on ii 107 

Church of Rome the, idol worship in l 3, note marriages 
between uncle and niece, aunt and nephew sanctioned by, 
3) % J37 its extrasagant claims, 3 1 and note notice of 
eaily reformers of, 34, 36 fratricide protected by, 30, 
mischiefs occasioned by, 37, noti its composition, 37 , 
its characteristics 6 5 56 conduct of its parti/ ads, 85 
a support to the throne, 07 tenets of, discussed by 
Middleton and Magliabechi 114 abuses in, first exposed 
by the lower clergy 128 power of the clergy 433, note , 
jealous of the Greek church 442 why its priests must be 
opposed to the civil magistrate, 623 evils produced by 
its doctrines, 624, 533, 6)4, approximation of its doc- 
trines to those of the Anglican church ii , 111 
C Lurch property proper mode of dealing with it, il , 178 
•Cicero Marcus luliius and Quinctus, i , 2)6 

his opinion of the immortality of the soul, 1 , 240 , 

his preference for a private life, 244, note, his change of 
opinions ib and 245 , remarks on h» character, 248, note, 
an inaccuracy lulus style noticed, 467 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius and Quinctus, reflections on the 
“ Conversation’ between them, l , 262, note 
Circumcision, rts efficacy, i , I 
f itron wood, probably mahogany, li 246 
Clarendon, character of his “History, n , 113 
Clemens Jacques, his defence of his attempt to murder the 
Prince of Orange, l , tt, 32 
*C oelfjn Dona Juana, and Philip II , u , 149 
•Coleraine, Lord, Jtev Mr JUloombury , and Rev. Mr Swan. 
1 ,274 

, his death bed, i , 274, et seq 

Coleridge, Porson a remarks on, 1 , 16 
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•Cokmna, Vfttorte, and Michel Angelo Buoimrottl, li„ 213 
•Coloootroni (the elder) and Maurocordato, I., 181 
Comedies, English and Italian, 1 , 186 
Comedy, Milton's advice to Moral on the construction of 
a, i , 120, et teq ; among the ancients, 122, 123 
Commons, House of, first appointment of a Speaker of the, 
10, note, placed in opposition to the Barons by Henry 
IV , i , 10 

Composition, obscurity the greatest fault in, 1 , 600 . quota 
tlon to be avoided In, li 26 
•* Comua, ' Milton’s, criticised, fa , 165 
Confession, effects of, i , 64 of Mademoiselle Fontanges, 
318 , the practice censured, 531 , of lalleyiand, n , 239 
•Constantin and lancredi, h y 79 

, taken prisoner by Tancredi, ii ,79, her parent 

age, {b , note 

Constitution, character of the English, l , 133 and note , a, 
proposed by the Pope to Portugal, l , 349 
Constitutionalists (ofbpaln), plan proposed by Teidmand 
for destroying them i , 418 
Content and Happiness contrasted, * , 6 
Controversial writings, leason and origin of, l , 504 
•Corbi^re and Villele, l , 182 
Comma, why preferred to Pindar, i » 14 
Corinth, destruction of, u , 246 

Cork, recommended as a substitute for iron armour i , 184 
•Cornelia and Tasso, n , 182 

Cornelia (mother of the Gracchi), her letter to her son 
Caiiu l, 219, her house and gardeu at Misenus 
described, 1, 242 , her mode of lift 241 
C oraini Pnnc©, his parsimony i , 316 
< orreggio, character of hia works, u » 13 
C ortes, of spun, i , Jj*> 

*Cotes hir 1 irebrace, Duke de Kichclieu, Lady Glengrin, 
and Mr Normanby, i , 278 
•Cotton, Walton and Oldwaya, i , 672 

visits Old wav a at Ashbourne, 572 , verees by, 672, 

571 

Councils of the Church, the four U cumenical i JO of the 
Late ran, 12, 13 of Nicea, 33 , at Home in blO, ib , of 
t hnlcedon, tb at Constantinople, i& 

Courage of women, u ,.17 
Country, the advantages of a residence in i 497 
( ountry gentlemen, Lngliah, cliange m their condition, 
l 143 . 

Courts iniquities of, u , 108, 109 , whv punhers of nations, 
ii , 207 

Cowley , treatment of, hy Sir Humphrey nordcastle, 1,45, 
coiujianson between him and Sir f lumphrey os poets, 46 
Cowper, his poetry commended, ] , 79 , compared with 
Pryden, 80 and Young tb I 

Cruhbe, hie poems criticised, i , 69 I 

Criminals, plan for the tart and employment of their | 
children, i , 52 

Critics, criticism on, i , 12 et teq thur merits as com 
pared with poets, 70 modern, 78 
Criticism, rules of, 1 , 11, 12 14 , low state of, in Italy, n , 
2% and note 

Cntobulus, his Apologue of Truth, i , 249 

• t romwell, Oliver, and W alter N obh i 20 

♦ , and Sir Oliver Cromwell, ii , 227 

, not cruel, i , 2 1 note, protected the 

Voldenses, 653 , his character i * 554 , u , 10b, 227, and 
not* , his treatment of the fellows of Cambridge l niver 
sity, 228 

• Croker, King of the handwich Isles, Peel, and Interpreter, 

1 . 448 

, his quarrel with Lieutenant White, I , 448 

Curiosity misapplication of the word, ii , 212 , a feminine 
quality, II 91 

Cybole, statue of, bv Phidias, 1 , 146 
“ Cyclops ’ of Kunpidesand “Caliban 'of Sbakspeare, com- 
pared, 102, 105 

Cypress, remarkable one, 1 , 39 
“Cyropmdla * of Xenophou criticised I 388 

* Cyrus the Younger and XenophoP, i , 330 


Heath, the punishment of, considered, 1., 48, 554, the fear 
of, to be cast aside, 489 
Deathbed repentance futile, li , 117 
! Dead, the, respect for, among the English, L, 827 ; treatment 
of in Italy, ib. 

* De Lille, the Abbd, and Walter Landor, 1 , 90 
Democracy, opposed to quiet, i , 549 , advantages of, 650 . 

d, 66 

Democrats and Aristocrats described, 1 , 187 
Democritus, his style, i , 87 , first proposed the theory of 
colours, tb , note 

* Demosthenes and Fubulides, i , 84, 357 
, his style of oratory, i , 26, 26, 27, 85, 88, 358 , 

compared with Milton, 74 
Despot, proper punishment of a, 1 , 132 
Despotism, when most secure, 1, 140, protected by the 
institution of a Peerage, i , 218 
Destiny, the supreme power, l , 321 
Devil the, belief in considered, i , 179 

* Dewah, Walker Hattaji and (tonda, ii , 225 
Dla/ Juan, his assassination, 1 , 36 

Dialogue, the. as a mode of communicating knowledge, con- 
sidered, i , 245, et teq 

* Diogenes and Plato, i , 451 

sketch ot his life, 1 , 470 . tbe wisest man of hie 

time, ii 27 

Dispensations, price of, li , 8 and note 
Dithvrambic verse adapted to all modern languages except 
tlie French l , 9 i 

Dittany, its fabled effects, l , 138 and note 
Divorce Milton’s Treatise on, it , 111 
Dogb thur merits, n . 212 variety of character m, 234 
° Dominican, a, Milton And Galileo, n , 234 
Donne, Dr , his passion for Mirgnret Hayes, i , 574, lines 
ou her, 57 o, 57 6 , his marriage, 576 , hia style criticised, tb. 

* Donati, Gemma, and Dante n , 232 
Drake took possession of < aliforma l , 108 
Drawing, arguments m defence of i , 52b 

Drees, absurdity of that in the time of La Tontaine, u , 213 
Druids, their religion, i , 87 , did not construct the sltan 
called after them, it 

Dutch nation, conduct of Louis XIV towards the, in his 
wars, l , 14b, and 150, note 


Dagohert, Kmg, cruelty of, to the Bulgarians, l , 150, note 
Dairo, or Japanese Pope, i , 36, note 
Dancing, its propriety considered, l , 520 
Danes, i , 10, note 

• Dante and Beatrice, H., 152 

* , and Gemma Donati, ii , 212 

> often admits lines worth little, i , 13, 14 , his merits 

as a poet considered, 182, his verees on parting with 
Beatrice, li , 154 , her influence on bis after life, 2J3 
» Dashkof, Princess, and the Empress Catharine, i , 515 


Eboli, Princess, accusations of, by Phibp II., 150 
Fconomy of Lord Eldon, n , 77 tt teq 
1 ilgeworth, Miss, remarks on her writings l , 170 
Education , of kings, l , 22, u , 2V> Lord Cliatham's opinions 
on, i . 217, 225 , mode of, practised by Peter the Great, 352 
•Edward 1 , King and M llliam \> allace, l , 448 
Egypt the Frenchm, i , 43 , shepherd kings of. See Pelas- 
giana 

Idon and Encombe n , 76 

, his economy , n , 77 et seq 

Elections in England, i , 549 

•Elizabeth, Princess and Princess Mary, ii , 90 

♦Elizabeth, Queen, and Cecil, l , 27 

— — • , Cecil, Duke of Anjou, and De la Motto 

1 enelon, n , 174 

, her age at her mother's death, 1 , 235, 

vote , her opinion of parliaments, n , 9» , her vanity illus- 
trated by a “ Conversation ’’ with Anjou, 174, et tea , 
the first slave trader, 202 

rilenborough, Lord, his Indian policy considered, u , 40 
Eloquence of Demosthenes, l , 84, 85, 368 , of Pythagoras, 
87 , Democritus, ib , Anstoteles, *6 , Pericles, tb , decay 
of, at Athens, 88 , over estimated, 265 
rmperor, true meaning of the term, u , 112 
I *Fntomlie and Eldon, u , 7b 

i England, her continental wars ill conducted, i ,107, her 
resources misapplied, tb , conduct of her public men, 
325 , respect for the dead shown in, 327 , policy of an 
alliance between her and Greece, 393 , her foreign policy 
condemned, 398 , propositions to the court of, by Don 
1 erdinand, king of Spain and Don John- Mary Luis, 
king of Portugal discussed bv those potentates, 428, 
account of his visit to, by a Chinese, ii , 118, et teq , 
elections in 119, 549 , system of government, 567 , 
policy of France towards, 191 , et uq 
English constitution anomalies in the, i , 258 
English General Officer, barbarous conduct of an, at Albwo, 
near Genoa, ,39, 43 

English gentlemen, their high character, i , 188, 521 
English government, under Henry V III , l , 233, note 
English labourers, their condition inferior to those of Negro 
slaves, ii , 198 

English ladies abroad, 1 , 55 . adventure of one, A. , com- 
pared with the llorentmcs, 56 
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English language, changes in, 1., 160, et teq , 104, et teg , 
accentuation of, 200 

English nation, the most humane, 1 , 49 , character of the, 
L, 100, 168 , il t 5, e< teq , why successful in aar, f , 
182 , account of, given by Kao Gong 1 bo, the king of 
Ava's ambassador, i , 490, et tig 
English officer, disastrous adventure of an, i , 43 
English poetry, »1 , 3 

English politicians, Franklin's opinion of, i , 125 
•English Visiter, Landor, and Florentine Visitor, i , 324 
Epic poetry, essentials of, » 59 
•Epicurus, Leontlon, and lermssa, i , 497 

, doctrines of, l , 244 , u 27 Cicero s opmlon of, 

407, note , hla garden, 497, et seq his opinions concern 
ing death, 499 Ins love potionB 603 
•Epictetus and beneca, i , 151 

, wisdom of, ii , 27 

Equality, mankind averse to i , 550 

Espana, Jose, a Spanish liberal his fate and that of his wife, 
f, 21 1, note 

Epigrams lower the dignity of poets i , 15 
Essenes, austere practices of th*> u 3o 
•Essex and Spencer, ii , 239 

Eternal punishment, the doctrine considered, ii , 221 
Etrurians tho ( hincae of .fruiopc, i 40 
Etymology, ignorance ot among the ancients, i , 220 , of 
various words traced 222 
•Eubulldes and Demosthenes, i 84, 257 
•Eugemus IV , Dope, and I ra 1 ilippo I ippi, u , 81 
Euripides his works criticised, l 102 122 
Evil eye, superstition reg irding it, l 4 16 
Excommunication, among the Quakers, i , 619 


F 

Tables related by A sop to Rhodope, n , 95 
Factories, alteration necessary m hours of work in, u , 199 
h alsebood, prevails in politics, it , 235 
•lenelon, De La Motto, Queen Elizabeth, Cecil, and Duka 
of Anjou n , 174 

ill treated by Boisuet, i , 320, his desciiption of 

courts, u , 109 

Terdinand, Don, and Don John Mary Luis, i , 422 

, Inquisition restored by, l, 214 , his horrible 

perfidy, 437 and note 

Ferdinand, Grand Duke of Florence, his character, i , 127, 
et teq 

Filangieri, Mb merits, \ 192 

Flilcaja, more enthusiastic than Findar, 1 , 93 , his Ode to 
Sohitski, tb criticism on his poetry , 192 and note 
Fire arms, their use in war considered, i 182, 184 
Fitzgerald, Lord Fdward character of ) 308 
Fleur de-lys, different origins ascribed to the symbol, i , 106, 
note 

Florence, character of its government i , 17 , state of society 
there, 55 and note pioductive of great men, 191 iorti 
flcations of built by Michel Angelo, n 50 character of 
her citizens changed, ib how iffected by the uhurpntion 
of the Medici, 51 , means of restoring her liberties, n , 51 
Florentine ladies, compared with the Lnglish , 66 
Florentines, their character i , 130 

* Florentine Visiter, Landor, and English Visiter, i , 334 

* Foil tangos, Duchess of and Dossuet i , 318 
, her confession, i , 318 , her character, tb , note 

her death 320, note 
Tories, silver when first used, i , 1 17 
Fortifications of T lorence n , 50 of Pans, 191, 203 
Fox, hia character, i , 119 , his eloquence, 371 
Fox hunting, why useful, i , 521 
Fra Bartolomeo, character of his works n , 11 

* Francis, the Emperor, Andrew lloftr, and Count Ml! 
ternlch, i , 175 

anecdote of, i , 334 

* Franklin, Benjamin, and Bishop Shipley, ii , 43 

* and Washington i , 124 

France, her position m regard to Graeco, i , 308, 109 , 
account of his visit to, by a Chinese, 145 , her aggressive 
designs, 202, et teq population of, m the time of Lliarles 
Till , il, 54, note, her policy toward England, 191, 
et teq 

Free masonry, in Spain, ] , 440 
French drama, estimate of its merits, n , 160 
French language, not adapted to Dithyrambic verse, i , 93 , 
eulogy on, by the Baron de Couture, tb , unfitted for 
rhyme, ib , objection to, 99, 147 
French nation, the, resisted the usurpations of the popedom 
long before the English, i , 36 , character of, 139 , ii , 
47,48,242 

•French Officer* and General Kleber, i , 43 


French revolution, encouraged by lawyers, IL, 199 
Freedom of nations, L, 189, in England, 149, et teq.j 
Influence of, on the arts, ii , 56 
Free trade, comments on, i , 6 
Free will, a part of necessity, i , 458 
Friend, use of the term by Quakers, 1 , 551 
friendship, metaphorical description of , 1 , 4 ; cannot be 
replaced , i , 5oO , often only a state of transition to 
enmity, d , 98 

G 

•Galileo, Milton, and a Dominican, ii , 234 

— , his confinement, 234 , tortured, 236 , accusations 

against tb 

Gailiambic of Catullus, i , 227, note 
Gaming, men of genius not addicted to, i , 126, evils of, 
ii , 7b 

Garden**, Italian and English compared, i , 42 , of Epumnu 
described, 497 , of tbe Moore, ii , 86 
Gas teres, the, a fraternity of pnests, history of, ii , 29 
Gauls instructed by Pythagoras, 1 , 86, 87 
•Gaunt, 1 brabeth, and Lady Lisle i , 385 
•Gaunt John of, attack on lus house, 381 , suspected of 
aspiring to the crown, »5 , note 
Gentlemen, 1 nghsh, their high character, i , 168 
Germany, Emperor of, 1 , remarks on the title, 1 3, note 
Germany never conquered, u. 3 , state of poetry in, ib , 
regeneration of, 4 

Gianni, ex minuter of I lorence, his character, i , 329 
G ion none, his persecution and death, i , 81 
Gibraltar, description of the harbour of, l , 304 
Gibbon, observations on his style, i 92 
•Gigi and l’ope Leo \1I , l , 446 

• Gleichem, the i ount and Countess, their Children and 
Zaidn, u , 230 

• , his double marriage, u , 230, and note 

‘'Glen grin, Lady, Duke de Richelieu, bir Flrebrace Cotes, 
and Mr iSonuanby, i , 278 

— , her character, i , 279 incidents on her 

vov ige to Ireland, m company of the Duke de Kichelwu, 
279, et teq 

Glory a mover of great intellects, i , 247 , of the ancient 
Greeks, u , 255 
♦Godiva and Leofnc, i 570 

legend ot i 571, noti lines on, tb 


•Gouda, W alker, Hattaji, and IHraah, u ,225 
Gracchus, ( nius, lus Agrarian law, i , 238 , his letter to his 
mother, 249 

, libenus, his Agrarian law, l , 238 

Grammar of English writers criticised, i , 150, et teq , 193, 
et tiq 

Gratitude, apolitical virtue, i , 114, contrasted with Jus- 
tice, i , 180 distinguished from Hi i onnatnanu , u , 190 
•Gray, Lady June, and Roger Ascham, i J 45 

— verses by, 1 , 1 16 her usurpation of 

the crown, 11 91 , character of her husband, tb 
Great man, definition ot a, 1 , 452 

Greece designs of tbe 7 mperor Alexander on, 1 , 106, et 
*e I hoi lungu ige 107 , her liberation, 16H , terms pro 
posed for her accommodation with i urkey , 185 , treat 
ment of, by European nations, 186, 391, et tiq , views 
of 1 ranch politicians respecting her emancipation, #4, 
et tiq , sti iking incidents in her struggle for indepen- 
dence, 39 4, et ti / 

Greek church jealous of the Church of Rome, i , 442 
GreLk language neglect of 1 , 20 , changes in i , 152, 200 
(■reek writers catalogue of modern, noticed, 1 , 181 
Greeks prwouty of their women, 1 , 14, their military 
skill, 182 , misery endured by, in their contest with the 
luiks 566 , tiue glory of the ancient, 11 , 265 
Grief its nature and effects, 1 , 251 , its purifying influence, 
il , 220 

Gun boats, their proper construction, 1 , 184 
H 

•Hammon, Priest of, and Alexander, I , 418 
llandwntmg, bad affectation in 1 , 26 
•Hannibal and Marcellus, 1 , 277 

, » his military qualities, il , 246 , his conduct at 

Capua, 255 

Happiness of animals and men, 1,5, Aristotle's definition 
of, 6, note , imperfect, « , contrasted with content, ib 
wherein it should consist, 7 , the proper aim and end 
of morality and religion 17B , the most natural and uni- 
versal of our desires, 598 , conjoined with wisdom, 11 1 
•Hardcaatle, Mr Humphrey, and Bishop Burnet, L, 45 
llardcastle, Sir Humphrey, his story related by Bishop 
Burnet, i , 45 , his songs, 46 , and his character, 45 
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•Hattaji, Walker, Gouda, and Dewah, It, 226 
Haves, Margaret, beloved by Dr. Donne, 674 , bis lines on 
her, 674, 676 

•Henry IT , King, and Sir Arnold Savage, i , 9 
•Henry VII I and Anne Boleyn, t , 23 3 

manners of, 1 , 233, note, his conduct towards 

Anne Boleyn, 236, note, bis treatment of his children, 
ii,f)2 

Herculaneum, literary treasures to be recovered from, i , 10 
Hereditary honours pernicious, h , 104 el * q 

kings, disadvantages of their position, i , 270. 

272 

■ power, evils of, ii , 50 

Heresy an absurd accusation, ii , 21 
Herodotus, character of his histoiy, i , 229 
Hindustan, designs of Russia on, 1 , 108 
Historians, character of modern 1 nglish i , 654 
Hobbes, Rochefoucault indebted to n , JU0 
Hocus pocua origin of the term, i 20J 
•Hofer, Andrew, Count Metternlch, and the I mperor 
Trancis ! , 17 > 

Holy Alliance, benefits of the i , 106 , opinion of its mein 
bers as to thaancient republics xb their foreign polity , 
tb , et $eq , conduct towards (,reere, lb7 bparo, 211 tt 
teq , 2fi2, et seq , designs of IM conspired against 
Christianity jyi dccl iration proposed by for the adop 
tion of the kings of bpain and Portugal 422—427 
•Home, John, and David ilume i 

Homer often idmits lint s worth little l 33 the harmony 
of his verse, i , 92 his * Iliad criticised, n , 00 
Honour, definition of i 256, 657 
•Hooker, Richard and I ord Bacon i , IU> 

Hones varieties of character in i 5I> u 2U 
•Hume, David and John Home i , 177 
Humour, remarks on, l , 189 amount of, in English liters 
ture, i , 224 

Hyacmthes, a learned Russian, i , 1S1 


Idleness, sacred, 1 514 

Idol worship m Home and IlmdoBtan compared i 3, 
mile in tho Church of Rome l , 117 will continue on 
earth n , 224 

“Iliad, defects m the u 60 
Imagination, displayed bv I nghsh poets, u lO 
Immortality of the soul opinions of ( icero concerning, l , 
240 criticism on Mato » argument for, i 41 0 
Improvisator! never rise ibove mediocrity, i Uj 
I ncest defined by the lh rt tiU i H 
Indulgences for sms their effec ts i 14 
Infallibility papal, illustrations of i 31 34 mronsisten 
cies m the pretensions of the ( hun Ii ( f Rome to i II > 
Infanticide among the Jeryahe abolished bv Col 5> olkcr, 
ii , 225, note 

*lngU& su Robert and the Duke of 55 cllington u , 40 
Ingratitude, remarks on 1 111 
Inoculation '■f hi a troops In 55 ishmgton i 1 ’4 
Inquisition, its progress and success, 17 its restoration in 
Spain, 214 

Insanity, prevalence of, m royal families, i 147 
Inscriptions two, quoted by Person, i , 79 examples of, 
i t 27i and noh 

•Interpreter, king of the bandwich Isles, Peel and ( roker. 

I , 446 

Ionian university, neglected by the I nglish Government i , 

Ireland, causes of its wretched condition,! 127 under 
letting of land in should lie punished, ib other refc rms 
In, suggested t6 , it « / successful government of, by 
Lord Chesterfield, 217 , treatment of the rebels in, JOB 
mode of life in, HP, t 1 siq condition of the country, 
.112 illustrated in a “ Conversation * between Archbishop 
Boulter and Philip Savage i 177,(1 teq moans adopted 
to procure the * I nion, h f 177 chunk property in, 
176 importance of her harbours, 179 , injustice of Hug 
land to, ii , 204 

Irishmen, characteristics of their conversation, i , 175, 393 , 
11,232 

Isis, priests of, Christianity borrowed from tho, ii , 23 
Italian character, l , 61 illustrated by the language, 02, 03 

palaces and architecture, remarks on, l , 38, 30 , 

towns, 40 , and churches ib 

Italians, addicted to robbery and revenge, i , 48, 49 , p&rsi 
monlous, 1,336 

Italy, disregard for the dead shown in i , 327 , adminiatra 
tion of justice in, ii , 6, et teq , improvements in, suggested 
53, et teq ; its climate, 80 ’ 


J 

•James I , King, and Isaac Casaubon, L, 29 

, his character, 29, 30, notes 

Janissaries, their character, 11 , 107 
Jeanne d' Arc, her treatment by her countrymen, i 267 
Voltaire's poem on, censured , tb 9 

Jerijahs, infanticide among, abolished by Cot Walker. U . 
226, note 

Jesuits, illustrations of their doctrines and practice, 31, 32 
their evil influence, 37, note their fecal deter ndned on 
by I erdmand of Spain, i , 433 
Jews, their persecutions, 1 , 136 , their government, 241 , 
character, 16 

•Joanna of Kent, and John of Gaunt, l , 381 

, mother of Richard I , rescues John of 
Gaunt from the attack on his house, i , 381 

* Johnson, Samuel, and John Horne Tooke, i , 150, 193 

, faulty as a poet and critic, i , 101 , remarks on 

bis criticism on Milton ii , 68, 73 attacks on the “ Con 
venation ’ between him and Tooke noticed, 164 
Julius II , Pope, lus character, ii , 62 
Junes, excellence of rnghsb l 60 
Juvtic* upon earth destnbed, l , 22, contrasted with gra- 
titude, l , 180, definition of, i , 604 

K 

* Kaido and Photo Zaveltaa, i 406 

Keats, resembles Chaucer, l , 337, lines by the Author on. 
H8 his poetry, 319 

Kings their education 1 , 22, n 25 v , their position, 1 , 
25 can not be assassins, 31 never grateful, 323 , more 
pernicious than tyrants u 187 
kingship its eftccte l , 22 
kmghweston, view from n , 57 

* Kleber, General and I rench Officers, i , 43 
Knighthood, its true dignity, i 461 

Koran translation of, projxjsed by Soliman, u, 355 the 
policy questioned by the Muftis, »6 , et set] 

Kosciusko and Poniatowski, i 112 
•Kotzebue and bamlt, u 1 

— , murder of, l»y bandt, u , 4 , justified by Blu 

cher, u , 48 

L 

I a C nisca, academy of i , 169 

Labour, excessive, unnatural, i , 531 and note 

* La Chaise, I atber, and Louis XIV , i , 148 

* I acy (reneraJ, and Cure Merino, i , 138 

* La b ontame and Rochefoucault, u 206 

~ hm habits 267 his absence of mind, 209, 

212 his criticism of Rochefoucault s 4 Maxims,' 209 

* Landor, 55 alter, and Marcbesc PaUavicmi, i 38 

* * and the Abbe Delille, i 90 

* — , t j nglish 5 lsiter, and Florentine Visitor, i 

324 

— — , and Southey, n , 57, 154 

— inudente m his life referred to 1 , 94 

071, note 573, note , lus ‘ Conversation" with Cavahere 
Puntomu lnno and Mr D V Talcranagh, 168, et *q 
his wish to be a Kang s Fnend,” 324, 3&> , objection 
to lus ( onveraations, *26 the office of magistrate 
refused to him *6 remarks on his works, 337 , his lines 
on Kents, *dS , on Bums, 3W, character assigned to 
him and hw 4 C onversations by M 5 nuh> ^4 his 
dislike to company in hia walks, u , 67 , at tacks on his 
l onversations *' between Johnson and Tooke, 164 
Latin language, changes in i , 152 , pronunciation of, 209 
“ Laodonua criticised, 1 , 19, 77 
Laws, turned from their right intention, 1 ,22, how they 
should be framed 48 , of England censured, 49, 50, 51, 
140 542, 64h, and note makuimixustration of, in Italy, 
51, 61 and note 

Law suits, bow managed m Itah, h, 3, ttuif 
Learning, Advantages it bestows on its possessor, i , 120 
1 egivlator, his duties 1 , 52 

Le Moint Henri a reformer of the Church of Rome, 1 , 38 
Lemon trees, their extraordinary fertility , 1 42 
‘ I eo XII , Pope, and lus 5 alet Gigi 1 , *46 
1 eo 1\ censured by Michael Cellulanua,i , 2, note 

* I eofneaud Godiva, 1 , ,>70 

* I -edition Fpicurus, and Tenmsa 1 497 

* Leopold, Peter, and the President du Paty, 1 , 48 

— — , h« character, 1 , IL2 

I ibei, law of i , 141 

Libert} demagogues unfavourable to 1 , 211 

Lies, King of A va s opinion of, 1 491 , their neosasity, 53 

Linden tree, remarkable one, 1 , 39 

Lingam, worship of the, 11 , 40 
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Ltaua, Hymn of. It, 29 

♦Lippi, Fra PiBppo, uid Pope Eugenius IV , il , 81 

, narrative of Us captivity m Barbary, il , 81, et teq 

♦Usle, Lady, and Elizabeth Gaunt, 1 , 385 
Livy, Us style, 11., 97 , his genius, h , 58 
Locke, hu plan of education, i., 217 , his style, 21B 
Loren so da’ Madid, character of, h , 50, 54 
♦Louis XIV and Father la Chaise, i , 148 

- — , doubts as to his birth, i , 22, and note , mis 

conduct towards the I>utch nation, 148, and 156, not 'e 
♦Louis XVIII and Talleyrand n , 189 
Love, the forgiving character of, i , 9 its nature, 135 , 
illustrated in the “ Conversatiou between Uuilowskiand 
Apbanssla 264 , opinion of Anacreon regarding, 271 , 
the first and the last, 565 , its divine nature, u , 39, 220 
Love of our country, i , 520 

Lovers, silent, their treatment by women i 9 

Loyalty should be reciprocal between king and people, 

1 ,95 

Ludlow doubted the policy of condemning Charles 1 to 
death, i , 21 , his chanuter, d> , not* , interview between i 
him and Peterborough, 512 I 

•Lucian and Tiraotbeus, u J 7 ' 

, his “ Dialogues of the Dead,’* remarks on, if , 

17, 23 

♦Lucullus and CteBar, l , 1fl4 

, description of his A Pennine villa, i , 465 , o* his 

dining apartment <67 probably poisoned 169 
Lucy, Hir Magnus, his story related by Chaucer, i , 404 
Luxury, its effect on nations, misunderstood, i , 400, of 
Boidiers, 248, 254 

Lyndas,” Milton's, criticised, u , 103 
M 

•Machiavelli and Michel Angelo Buonarroti, ij , 50 

, criticisms on bis writings, l , 477 

•Magllabechl and Middleton, i , 114 
Magna Charta of little value u , 104 
♦Mahomet and bergius, i , 442 

, the discords of the Christians induced the 

enterprise of, i , 85 , his proposal to bergius for the 
junction of the Greek Church and his own disciples, dia 
cussed between them, i , 442 — 44<> and note 
Mahometans their observance of the precepts of their pro j 
pbet, ii , 86 

•Maid of Orleans, the, and Agnes Sorel, u ,37 
Maitland, Sir 1 homos, i , 186 
•Malesherbes and Rousseau, i , 254 
•Marcellus and Hannibal, i , 277 

• , his death described, i 277 

Marius, his character, i 237 
Marmion, remarks on the poem, j , 72 
Marriages within the seventh degree, prohibited by Pope 
Innocent if 1,1, 3?, effect of lhat prohibition, tb 
between uncle and niece, aunt and nephew, sanctioned 
by the Church of Rome, *6 56, 660 second, unlawful, 
237 , of studious men, i , 489 , ideas commonly entertained 
of, by women, h , 114 
♦Marvel, Andrew, and Milton, i , 120 
*-■ ■ — and HiBhop Parker, ii , 9S 

— — his 44 Rehearsal 1 raniposed ’written in answer to 

Bishop Parker s 44 Lcclesiagtir.il Polity, n 98, note 
•Mary, Princess, and Princess Elizabeth, n , 90 
Mass, the, typical sense of i 64 
Massilia, the residence of Pythagoras 1 , 87 
•Maurocordato and ( olocotroni (the elder), i , 181 
•Melancthon and Calvin, u 221 
♦Afeletal, Henry of, and Wolfgang, i , 315 

1 - 1 , treatment of by the Austrians, i , 315 

and note 

•Merino, Coin, and General Lacy, 1 , 138 
Menander, errors of his comedies, 1 , 121 , imitation of bis 
manner, tb , his style, 122 

Men of letters, opposite practice of, ancient and modern, 

Metaphors, extensive application of, in writings, ii , 99 , 
use of, a curse to religion, 222 
♦Mettenuch, Count, Andrew Hofer, and the Emperor 
Frazuds, i , 175 
•Michel and Nf colas, J 565 

♦Michel- Angelo Buonarottf, and Machfavelh, if , 50 

* — ■ — — and VittonaColonna ii , 213 

- — — character of his works, ii , 10, 

13 , inferior to Raffael, 11 , fortifications of Florence built 
by him, 50 , treatment of, by Lorenzo de Medici, tb , and 
by his son Piero, tb 
♦Middleton and Magliabeehi, n, 114 
♦Miguel and his Mother, i , 560 

, hiaaecoantof his reception in England, 660, etuq 


•Milton and Andrew Marvel, I., 120 

* Galileo, and a Dominican, ii,, 234 

, often admits lines worth little, J , 13 ; hie sonnets, 

73, 74 , compared with Demosthenes, 74 , his poems, 
translated by the Abb* Delille, 90, criticisms on, by 
Voltaire, 91 , comments on his '* Paradise Lost," 478, 
his merits discussed by Southey and Landor, il , 58, H *eq , 
criticisms on his “ Paradise Lost,” 60, etseg , on “ Para- 
dise Regained,” 156, et teq , on “ Samson Agonlstes,” 
159, et aeq , his systematic defects, 160 , stedfastnett of 
his opinions, 98, treatment of, by Bishop Parker, ft ,noU t 
correctness of his orthography, KM) , his conduct in politics 
aud religion defended, KM, it teq , his 4 * Treatise on 
Divorce, lid, “l>efenceof the English People,” 116, 
remarks on the poetical successors of 254, et teq , diffi- 
culty of imitating his style, 155 , his false estimate of 
Shakfipc ire, *160 , his “Lycidas” criticised, 103. the 
' Penseruio,' 164 the “ Allegro,” ib , 4 ‘Comus, 4 'lfl5, 
Sonnets, 168 , minor poems, *6 , et teq , advocated the 
cause of the Valdeusea 653 
Military skill of the Greeks and rnglish, 1 , 1H2 
Mma, the '•'jiaiubh general his abilities eulogized, i , 212 
All nisters of kings and princes, Kelson's opinion of, 1 , 142 , 
of state, their characteristics, 325, requisites of, for their 
success, 372 

Miracle, story of a pretended one at Rome, i 67 , of the 
Anh tush op of I vora s hair shirt, 431 , Christianity sup 
ported by, u , 3J, 36 , occurred m otlier ages and reli- 
gions, 46 

11 Miserere of Aliegnm copies of forbidden, i , 66 
Misery and \ icc, i onnection between, ii , 197 
•MiLruUts Des, Q,ueeu Pomure, Pritchard, and Poiverel, 
u , 202 

Modesty, different m men and women, n , 97 
Monachism, aboliti m of in luscany, i , 52 <f teq , anecdote 
illustrative of, 57 58, ind nah its origin, <r4 
Monalda, Monna 1 ita, story of related by lioccoocio, i 361, 
et vq 

Monircby, excellence of that form of government, i , 322, 
principles of, 550 
Moii.i9tt.nei uses of, i , 179 
♦Montaigne and Joseph Scahger, i , 268 

his opinion of Cahm, i 268, description of his 

housekeeping, 2# 9 

Montesquieu, remarks on hiB writings i , 256 
Morality contrasted with religion, i , 178 et siq , proper aim 
of 179 

Moors, thur gardens, h , 86 , tlieir defence of pir ic.y 89 
Mojle, Mr Roger, anecdotes of him, l , 410, 211 , his cha- 
racter as an Irish gentlem m, tb 
•Mufti and holuunn J , 45 > 

Munuip ilitiea, small republics, li , 104 
Murctus (left nded the Massacre of bt Hortholomew's Day, 
l , 45, 46 17, nolo , lus latmity, i 219 
i Music, its effects on the mind, i , 191 

N 

■Napoleon h» character, 1 , 44, 334 his treatment of Toua- 
saint L'Ouverturc, 446 , his motives and actions dis- 
cussed, 443, it vq , u , 48 and note 
National Debt produces a revolutionary tendency, ! , 67, 
remarks on, 12*), 1 40 

Necessity, strict meaning of the term, j » 458 
Nelly Mr George, notice of, l , 47 
N elson hated by Napoleon , i , 44 , his opinion of ministers, 
of kings and pnnees, 242, hiB conduct at Naples, tb 
Nero, bis Goldin If oust, i , 41 , reason for his burning the 
city, tb 

■*Netto, El Key, and Don Victor Saez, ! , 260 

* Newton and Harrow, ] , 470 

quotation from, i , 218, his modesty, 470 

•Nicholas and Michel, i ,561 
Nicholas, 8 amt, legend of, i , 53 

Nichols, Admiral, his character, u , 57, anecdotes illustra- 
tive of his courage and decision, lb 
•Noble, Walter, and Oliver Cromwell, i , 20 

, represented the city of Lichfield, 1 , 20, 

note , an ancestor of the Author, tb 
♦Normanby, Mr , Duke de Richelieu, Sir Flrebrace Cotes, 
and Lady Glengrin, l , 279 

- , his history, 1 , 281, ft teq 

Normans is Sicily, their character, li , 80, 81 

0 

♦Odysseus, Teraltza, Acrive, and Trelmwsy, 1 , 387 

, the Kleptic Chieftain, his cavern of refuge 

described, i , 388 , sketch of his history, 401 
♦Oldways, Walton, and Cotton, 1 , 572 


INDEX. 


O'Hara, Captain, Mi account of bit continental travels, I., 
906, et sea 

Oracles and angaries, their aw, i , 322, 323 
Orthography, variations in, i , 150, et tea , 194, ets&j , cor 
reotness of Milton's, ii , 100 1 the author’s attempts at the 
reformation of English, attacked, 164 
Ovid, his contest of Ulysses and Ajax commended, i , 103 , I 
his faults, ii , 219 


Paine, interview between him and Mr Normanby, i , 293 > 
saves the life of Mr Zachariah Wilkes, during the “reign 
of terror," 2 i)f* and note 
Painting, the art of, considered i , 647 
♦Pallavicim Marches* and Walter 1 andor, i , 38 
♦Pansetiua, Bcipio, and Polybius ii 24 i 
41 Pandta Lost " criticised, u , Ml, ct seq 
" Paradise Regained, ’ criticised, n 1 %, et seq 
Pardon the privilege in a prince, a usurpation, l , 61 
Parga, surrender of, l , Hh 
Parish priest, honourable conduct of a, i , 174 
‘Parker, Bishop, and Andrew Marvel n #8 
■■■ , his “ PccIesmstlcaJ Polity * answered by 

Marvel’s " Rehearsal Iransposid ii ,»H note 
Parliament, Queen Ulizabetli s, opinion of the n , 90 
*Paty the l*revident du nnd Peter Leopold, i , 48 
Peacock Bishop Reginald i , 34 and noti 
*P®®J^King of the Sandwich files, Croker, and Interpreter, 

Peers, Chamber of, in Spain, i , 13d in I n^l wd 113 , the 
park paling of deapotmn, 21 6 Irish their vuiolit) when 
the “ Union was in agitation, u , 177 
Peerage its use and purpose, u H»4 rt stq 
Pelnsgians, emigration of under Danaus, probably that of 
the “ hheplurdi ** of I gvpt.i 466 
Peleus nnd Thetis, the scene of, recited m tlie garden of 
Epicurus, 1 , 618 
Penance a royal, 1 , 14‘) 

♦Penn, William, and Lord Peterborough, i , 617 

— , anecdote of linn and his father I , 628 

Pennsylvania, administration of laws in, 517, note , Wtf 
, Penserowi, Milton s criticised, a , 164 
•Peruval and Bonnily, i , 2l>5 
•Pericles and hophoclca, 1 , 14’i 
, hia character, i , 146 

Perjurj , its extent in I rumc at the time of the C rusades, 

Persecution for religion when first heard of, 11 , 112 
Perugino, character of his works, 11 1 * 

220 **’ ^ 1S c ^ arac * er > a|l( J love for 3 ittorla Colonna, ii , 

•Peter the Groat nnd Alexis, 1 , 362 

— . his method of education, 1 , 352 his idea 

of civilisation, PH 

Peter, Emperor of Russia, his murder by Catharine, 1 , 
615, 517, noU 

♦Peterborough, I ord and W illiam Penn,i , 517 
•Fetrarcannd Boccacuo, i , 160 

*■ — , Chaucer and Jloccnci 10, 1 402 

' — • his stoiy of Ternenn di Gisors 1 , 414 

Pheasants, importation of hyr Louis XV Hi , n , p)l 
Phidias, his statue of Cybele, 1 , 145 
Philosophers, them excellence in metaphor, i, 2i8 , the 
worth of their savings, J*H, why absurd, 452 tlieir 
business the search after truth , 11 21 
Philosophy of the ancients remarks on 1 221 
♦Philip II and Bona Junna Ooelho, ii , 140 
Philip of Maeedon, his character, given by Demosthenes ! f 
85, his seal for religion, 418, effect of the news of his 
death at Athens, 168 , 359 
•Phocion and Jl achlnes, 1 23 

— . his eloquence, 1 , 22 R , his character, 227 
Physicians, In Spain, ordinance issued against, 1 , 263 and 
note 

Mwrtognoinj, comment, on the science 1 , 172, 173 
Picture-dealers, and the Cardinal Legate Albani,li , 4 
Picture-dealing in Italy, II , 4—17 

Pugrims, ceremony of washing the feet of, at Rome, at the 
Jubilee, 1 , 346, et seq , difficulties of the Pope la respect 
or, to 

plnda . r > "Jv defeated by Corinna, i , 14, estimate of his 
poetry, J9 his statue at Athens, MU 
Piracy defended by the Moors, ii , 88 

Ath ?*?- lta dimensions, 1., 4o , 145 and note 
♦Plflistraiua and Bolon, !1 , im 
♦Pitt and Canning, i , 371 

hi* oratory, i , 127, note, hfs character as a states- 
man, 188, over-estimated, 265, desirous that Can 


nlng should succeed Mm, 371 ; his maxima 0 f govern- 
ment, 372, etseq 1 bis designs mischievous, in, 191 
♦Plato and Diogenes, 1., 451 

, estimate of his merits and dements, by Demosthenes, 

i , 85 , remarks on his writings and style, 218, et seq , 
his character censured, 226 , his system as regards women, 
228, his plan of government considered, 230, et teq.i 
his style, 246 , his mode of dress ridiculed by Diogenes, 
455 , absent at the death of Socrates 455 , his misrepre- 
sentations of the opinion of Socrates, 456 , his writings 
criticised, ib,et *q , his political opinions, 841, tus 
want of genius, u ,24,25 * 

Plautus, resembles Shnkspeare, 1 , 123 
Plutarch, his style, 1 , 199 
Facile, fid Athens, i , 145 and note 

Poetry comparison between ancient and modern, i , 13 , its 
effects on the mind of the composer 9 , whatever is good 
m, common to all good poets, 19 , requisite of good, 81, 
Hi , merits of descriptive, 90, the business of the higher, 
91 character of modern English, 104, French, 108, 
note its truthfulness, 222 , remarks on its construction, 
230 2*1 and note, delight its object, 50 7 , Greek, English, 
and German, 11 , 3 

Poets, the writing of epigrams lowers their dignity, 1 , 15 , 
their deeds and their deaervinga, 27, 28, difference 
between their language and their sentiments, 68 , their 
merits and those of cntics compared, 70 , modern, their 
characteristics, 104, 1U5 not all dishonest, 271 , great, 
must tie religious, 11 102 , remarks on those who have 
succeeded Milton, 154, it stq , Italian, 218, veneration 
due to 220 

Poisoning, in Italy, 190, note 

Poland policy of augmenting her dominions, i , 113 
Policastro, the prince of, story of, related by Boccaccio, L, 
416 

Politeness of the Chinese, i , 123, 125 , a virtue, 504 , Eng- 
lish, 668, of Quakers, tb , French, 65*1 
•Polverel, Queen pomare, Pritchard, and lies MitraiUes, 
11 , 202 

•Polybius, Scipio, and Pantetius , 11 , 243 
•■l’oly crates and Anacreon, 1 , 270 

, story of his nng, 1 , 270 , friendly advice given 

to him by Anacreon, tb , it *</ 

Polytheism discussed by Xenophon and Cyme, 1 , 322 
•Pomare, Queen, Pritchard, Polverel, and Dee MitraiUes, 
11 ,202 

treatment of, by the rrench , 11 , 206 

•Poniatowski and Kosciusko, 1 , 112 
Porapems, Cneiua, his conduct censured by Osar, 1 , .369 
Popes of Rome their conduct toward crowned heads, 1 , 
29 mode of election of the, when flrat established, 33 , 
means used to procure authority and power, 3o , cha 
meter of many, 5<>, adoration of, 117, origin of their 
supreme power, 11 , 20 , plan for establishing them in 
\emce, 54 

•Porson and Southey, 1 , II, 68 

Portugal xtate of, i , 140 proposed constitution for, 349 
Praver mefhcacy of, treatise df, by M ddleton, 1 , 115 , the 
subject discussed by Middleton and Maghaliechi, tb , et 
si/y may sometimes be misapplied, 117 , the fact illus- 
trated hy anecdotes, tb , et srq 
Precedence, claimed for the emperors of Morocco and Aus- 
tria, 1 , 1 , note 

Predestination considered, 1 , 179 , the doctrine discuned 
between Mclanothon and Calvin, 11 , 221 ct stq 
•President of the Senate and Bonaparte, 1 , 89 
Pride, its effects, L, 629, 530 

•Pntchard, Queen l’omare, Polverel, and lies MitraiUes, 
if ,202 

Prodicus, his style, i , 223 
Prostitutes, 1 48 , in Tuscan) , tb , and noti 
Punishment, eternal, the doctrine considered, U , 21 
Punishments inequality of, 1 , 457, ctttq 
Puns, examples of, m Plato's writings, 1 , 223 
♦Puntomiohino, Cavallete, and Mr Denis Eusebius Tal- 
cranagh, i , 168 

— * , sketch of hia life, i , 168 

Purgatorj, i , 54, 56, 64, 65 

Puritanism, its character, 1 , HO 

Pythagoras instructed the Gauls, L, 87 , hia style, tb 


Quails, extravagant fiction regarding, 1 , 150 and note 
Quakers, the, tnelr personal appearance, i , 119 , their doe- 
trines discussed hy Penn and Peterborough, 626, etseq , 
literature and science neglected by, 531 
Queypo, cruelties committed against him by Ferdinand of 
Spain, 1 , 438 and note 
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QuletUm. oppraad by Bonnet, 910 and note 
Qoiroga, hi* Interview with El Key Netto, 1 , 5200 

R. 

Radne, hia writings criticised, i , 1 01 
R&fiael, character of his works, n , 10, 13 , superior to Michel 
Angelo, 11 

Raleigh, his not penshable, 1 , 49 , anecdote of, u , 240 
•Rao-Gong-Foo and King of Ava, i , 490 
Reading, pleasures of, i , 225 
Reason, assisted by belief, n , 17 

Rebellion, the great, in England, moving causes of, li , Ho 
Reformation, how effected h ,102 

Religion, benefits of diversities in, i , 06, the Roman 
Catholic a support to the throne, 67 , considered in 
relation to social duties, 177, ft stq proper aim of, 170 , 
of the ancients 305, men of genius not indifferent to, 
543 , impolicy of interfering with that of others, li , 40, 
etteq 

Republics, their position in regard to kings, l , 25 , ancient, 
how esteemed by the Holy Alliance, 106, Plato a 
scheme for, 228, tt stq , reason why they are not uni 
versal, 160 small, superior to small principalities, 
630, plan for the cstalibshment of, in itily, n , 54, ft 
aeq small colle<tm, the •most happy, 55 , 104 mumci 
polities of the like nature *6 , defended, 110 
Republicanism, nature of, i , 134 
Rewards and punishments, considered, l , 221 
*Hhadomistusand Zenobia li , 75 

— , the death of, 76 

Rhigas, his career and fate, i , 181 
•Rhodope and A’sop, n , 93 194 

Rhyme, what it consists in, i , 96 , sometimes admitted by 
the ancients, l , 103 

•Richard 1 , and the Abbot of Boxley, i , 1 
Richelieu, Duke de, feir Tirebruce Cotes, Lady Glengnn, 
and Mr Nonnanby, 1 , 278 

, his retirement from office, l , 278 , resi- 
dence at Rice, 279 , visits li eland, tb , his adventures 
there, 306 

Ridicule, legitimate employment of, u 17 
Rlego, treatment of him and his companions when taken 
prisoners, i , 261 and vote, his wife sentenced to the 
galleys, 349 and note 
Rlenzi destroyed bj his vanity, i , 403 
Riots, their use, i , 171 

Robespierre, joy exhibited in France on the news of his 
death,! . 297 

•Rochefoucault and La Fontaine, u , 206 

.indebted to Hobbes u ,209 his “Maxims” 

criticised by La Fontaine «& , incorrect, »41 
Romans, charactei of the ancient, l , 40, 41 
Rome, cause of her fall, i , 2 i7, 240 

, Church of Sic “ < liurch of Rome ” 

•Romilly and Perceval, i , 266 

• — and VV llberforce, n , 197 

his proposition for the reform of tho criminal law, 

i , 266 , his character, li , 201, note 
•Rousseau and Malesherbes i 264 

, remarks on lus writings, i , 256, < t aeq 

Royal families, prevalence of insanity in, i , 147 
Rubens, character of his works, n , H 
Russia, designs of, on lurkey, 1 , 106 , on Greece, tb , 
claim of, to California and N W coast of America, 108 , 
designs of, on Hindostan, ib , her policv immutable, 109, 
666, etacq , unablo to invade India, 1 , 396 

S 

Sacrament of the Eucharist, 1 , 30 
•8aez, Don 3 ictor, and El Rey Netto, i , 260 
Saint Bartholomew s Day, massacre of, medals coined to 
commemorate, 1 , 36 , extracts from Muretus s Oration 
in celebration of, 37* note 
Saints, Intercession of, i ,116 
Salad in, his character, l , 1, 2 
•Salomon, the 1 lorentine Jew, and Alflen, i , 187 
Salvation, meaning of the term, n , 21 , discussed between 
Melancthon and Calvin* 221, et vq 
Samoa, subjugation of, by Polycrates, i , 271 
Samuel, the defender of Santa Vencranda, and leader of 
the Suliotes, 1 , 303 

•Sandwich Isles, King of the. Peel, Croker, and Interpreter, 
i ,446 

•Sandt and Kotzebue, 11 , 1 

• and Blucher, ii , 45 

•Savage, Philip, and Archbishop Boulter, i , 377 
, hia character, i , 377, note 

• Sir Arnold, and King Henry IV . i , 9 


Savage, first Speaker of the House of Commons “ who 
appears on any record," i , 11, note 
•Scaliger, Joseph, and Montaigne, 1 , 268 

* his vanity exposed in his “ Conversation” 

with Montaigne, i , 269 
Schoolmasters, why censurable, ii , 43 
bcioppiua, Caspar, his opinion of heretics, i , 235, n otet his 
presents to James I , ib 
•Scipio, Polybius, and Panaettus, li , 243 
Scotch, character of the, u , 111 and note 
Scott, Sir Walter, his poetry criticised, i , 72 
Sculpture, ancient, fate of its masterpieces, iu, 60, sugges- 
tion as to the use of wax in restoring, ib 
Sectary, the import of the term, i , 30 
Senate of Rome intended suppression of the, by the Man&n 
faction, i , 237 

Senator, Roman, h» rank, i , 1, note 
•Seneca and Epictetus, 1 , 351 
•Sergius and Mahomet, i , 442 

Sertonus, his conduct as military leader, l *236 , error com- 
mitted by lum in Spain, 237 

Sluikspeoic often admits lines worth little, i , 13 , estimation 
of his powers, 16 , tompanson between him and Bacon, 
tb , his sonnets, 73 criticisms on, by Voltairt, 93 , his 
dramatic writings criticised, 104 , lines by tho Author, 
descriptive of his powers, 105 , his Historical Dramas, 
12 1 the greatness of his genius, n , 157 , hist towns, 161 
bhclley , anecdotes of him and liyron, i 340 , his character, 
341 , his generous estimation of Keats, ii , 166 , diffitul 
ties overcome in lus “ Cenci ” 157 
Shepherd Kings Sit Pclasgians 
•Sheridan and Windham, u 177 

, his speech on the Mutiny at the Nore, ii , 177 

•Shipley, Bishop, and Benjamin P ranklm n , 43 
•Sidney, Sir Philip, and 1 ord Brooke, i , 4 
Singing, arguments in defence of, i 628 
Slavery opinion of early Christians os to n , 31 
Slave trade, abolition of tbe a stcoudaiy consideration to 
the freedom of Greece, l , 39b , its expediency discussed, 
u » 197, tf stq 

Sleep, poetical Invocation to, by Sir Philip Sidney, i , 7 , 
what time should be devoted to, 5il 
Smiles of men and women, difference between, n , 94 
Smith, Robert, an imitator of Lucrotius, li , 165 , hia poetry 
commended, tb 

Smith, Sir Sydney, hated by Napoleon, i , 44 
Society, philosophical sense of the word, l , 608 
bocrates, his character as exhibited by Plato, i , 223 , a 
truly great man, 454 

Soldiers in a free state how to be raised, i , 459, luxury of, 
248 254 , highest or lowest of mankind, ii , 47 
•Soliman and Mufti, l , 165 
Solomon ninxim of his denied, n , 99 
•solon and PiBistratus, n , 186 

bonnets remarks on i , 73, 74 , Milton’s criticised, U,* 168 , 
Shakspearc s, *b 
•Sophocles and Pencles, i , 145 

- — , hit> contest with A srhylua, i , 146 , his character, 

tb , nob , verses by, on the completion of the Pirceus and 
Pa?cUc,i , 147 

"hotel, Agnes, and the Maid of Orleans* u , 37 
Sorrow, uses of l , 251 
‘'Southey and Porson, i , 11, 68 
«* and Landor u , 67 154 

Spam btatc of, l , 140 , treatment of, by tho Holy Alliance, 
211 , et stq scheme for the reformation of, 215 , character 
of tho people of, 21 6 evils produced in, by the restoration 
of 1 erdinand, 397, 4 11 , reflections on the misrule of, 442 
•spensei and Essex n 239 

— , hw merits discussed by Queen Elizabeth and 
Cecil, l , 27, et stq , quotations from his poetry, 28, 
character of Ins poetry 80 his residence in Ireland de- 
scribed, u , 241 , sacked and burnt by the rebels, tb. 
Spring, verses on the, l , 7 
State Religions, advantages ot their abolition, i , 130 
•Steele and Addison ii , 161 

, harshly treated by Addison, ii , 161 

Style, in composition, requisites of modern, 1 M 18; of the 
oratory of Demosthenes, 26—27, of English writers, re- 
marks on, 151, et aeq , 10.3, et *eq , 351 of Addison, Swift, 
and Plutarch, 199, Locke, 218 Plato, ib, et aeq . j 
lihullus, 219 1 Muretus, tb , Anstoteles, 220, 221, Pro- 
dims, 22 1 , Plato, 246 , Rousseau, 266 , Montesquieu, ib. , 
Thucydides, 366, Anstoteles, 464 461, Theophrastus, 
510 , Dr Donne, 576 , Livy, ii , 27 , Polybius, 254 
Suliotes, their heroic defence of their country, i , 393, 394 
Sun, advantages of its worship in a hot climate, 1 , 323 
(Sunday, amusements formerly encouraged on, 1 ,4 end notes 
modern observance of, 110 
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(gmn, Rev, Ur., Lord Coleraine, and Rev. Mr. Blooms- 
bury, 1 , 274- 

Swedes, character of the, 1 , 109 
SwUt, his character, 1, 198. his style, 199 

T. 

Tacitus, his merits as a historian,’ li , 68 
Tahiti, conduct of the French there, 202, et teq 

* Talcranagh , Mr Denis Lusebms, and Cavaliere Punto- 
mlchino, i ,108 

sketch of his character, i , 169 

•Talleyrand and Archbishop of Paris n , 237 

• and Louis XVlII , u , 189 

•Tancredi and Constantin u 79 

takes prisoner Gonstantia, daughter of W llliam II 

of Nelly, li , 79 
•Tasso and Cornelia, ii , 182 

compared with Virgil i , DO , causes of his miseries, 

ii , 185, note , ill treated by Ins countrymen, 226, his 
“ Oerusaleraine ' criticised, 237 
Tax, new one proposed by herdraand of Spain, i , 43C 
Taxes, comparative rates between ancient and modem 
i , 129 

Terebinthus, remarkable one 1 39 

Teraenn de Gisors, story of related by Petrorca i , 414 

Temi, the cataract of, described l 40 i 

•Tenussa, Epicurus, and Leontion l , 497 

♦Tereltza Odysseus, Atnve and Irolawny, i , 387 

Texts variance lietween, i , 274 

Theatre, reason why women Bhould visit it but rarely, i , 
607 , strictures on the, 547 

Theophrastus, his opposition to the doctrines of Ipicums 
i , 605, 606, 609 , his style 510 
Thracians, their morality, n 94 
Ihucydldea, his style l 306 
•lihenuB and Vipsama, i , ill 

, his meeting with lus divorred wife \ipsama, i , 

313 tendency of his family to insanity, * b , not t 
Tibullus, his style, l , 219 
Titles, changes in, l , 1, note their value, i , 28 
•Timotheua and Lucian, n , 17 
Titian, character of his works n , 13 
•looke, John Horne, and Samuol Johnson l ,15ft, 193 

, and .Johnson, attacks on the “Con 

venation’ between, li , 164 
Tory and Whig, argument between, i , 143 
Toussamt L Ouverture, treatment of, by Napoleon, i , 33o 
Translation of Bishops, l 13 

Transubstantiate on, doctrine of, when first established 
i, 33 

Travel, foreign, effects of on female character, i 5 » 

Trees, old, their beauty and value i 19 
Irolawny, Odysseus, lersitxa and Acme, i 3H7 

, (the fnend of OdysseuB, the Kleptic chieftain) , his 

lines on Tersitza, i , 387 . undertakes the defence of the 
Btronghold of Odysseus, 401 wounded 402, not * 

Trial by jury, proposed abolition of, l , 258 
Troian war, doubts respecting i , 172 
Truth, Apologue of, by Cntobulus l , 250 not the object of 
philosophers, 255 , should be sought after by them, n , -1 
prevails In argument, 236 
•Tsmg ti and Fmperor of China, ii , 117 

, an envoy sent by the Emperor of China to gather 

information regarding England, w , 117 his narration of 
his mission, 118, ft *eq , his remarks on 1 ranee 142, 
et teq 

Turks, character of the i , 399 

Tuscany, imperfection of the laws in, l , 48 , delay of justice, 
i , 62, 63 and note . abolition of monathism tb , et teq 
improvements introduced by Peter Leopold 1 60, cha 
racier of the people 61 illustrated by their language, 
62, 03 

Tyrants perish from folly, l , 271, their power the source 
of their alarms and sorrows ii , 187, et teq 
Tyranny, greater under a mild than an austere ruler, i , 
126 

lythes, i, 131, among the Jews, 241, exacted bv 
PialBtratus and ITtero, fb , their original purpose, 649 

U 

Union, Irish See Ireland 

Usurpers, should not he suffered to live, i , 369 

V. 

Valdenses, their persecutions and noble resistance, 661, 
et teq 


Valdo, his translation of the Bible, i , 36 
Vanity, unprofitable, l , 519 
Venice, proposal for establishing the Pope in, il , 54 
Vice and Misery, connection between, ii , 197 
Vigilantius, his condemnation of abuses in the Church of 
Rome, i , 14, 36 

• Villble and Gorbifere, i 382 

• Vipsania and Tiberius, l , 313 

, tbe divorced wife of Tibenus, i , 313, note 

Virgil, not free from trivial ideas, i 14 , compared with 
lasso, 96 his “Dido" true to nature, 102, compared 
with other poets, 103 , faults of, il , 219 
Virgin, worship of the, attacked by Cervantes, 1 , 53 , its 
effects on tbe people, 66 , story of an offering to the, 111 
Voltaire, his criticisms on Milton and Shakspeare, i , 91 , 
his tragedies, \b , burlesque translation of tbe commence’ 
ment of his “ llennade, tb , his ment as a critic, 92 , 
as a writer of tales and a historian, tb , character of his 
wit, 265 , his “ Pucelle d'Orleans ’’censured, 267 


W 

Waltheren misconduct of the leaders of the expedition to, 
u 194 

*W alker, IfnttAji, Gonda, and Dewah, ii , 225 

, abolishes Infanticide among the Jenjahs, 225, 

note 

•Wallace, W illiam, md Ring Fdward I , l , 448 

his treatment when taken captive, i , 450 

“Walton, Cotton and Oldways i , 572 

visits Oldways at Ashbourne, l , 672 , his lines on 

Cotton tb 

War, foreign, justifiable only m certain cases, l , 6, why 
requisite 10 542, 555 otcurs at regular periods, 130, 
result of, 216, consequence of the last general, .396, 
would seldom occur if the wiser and better governed, 
619 evils of, u , 4 \ *t teq , its glory should not be incul- 
cated m childhood, tb 
W arton faulty as a poet and cntic, i , 101 
W arwick, town of, well fitted for a central fortress, ii , 203 
“Washington and Franklin, l , 124 

W a\, suggestion for the use of, in restoring ancient sculp- 
ture, ii , 66 

*W ellington, Duke of, and Sir Robert Inglis, u , 40 
Wing argument between a, and a Tory, i , 143 , character 
of the party, 201 

W lcklif , his * Tnalogue ’ i , 34 and note 

*W llherforce and Homilly, u , 197 

W illiam the Conqueror, reasons for his Invasion of England, 

l 10 

Wills, the right and expediency of making, considered, i , 24 
Wilkes, Zachanah, his life saved by Paine during the 
“ reign of terror,” l , 296 and note 
•Windham and bhendan, ii , 177 
W lsdom does not lead to happiness, u 1 
Wit, true character of i , 189 et teq 
•Wolfgang and Henry of Melctal, 1 , 316 
W omen, their treatment of silent lovers, 1 , 9 , Plato’s 
system respecting, 228 , their courage u , 37 
W ordB worth, opinion entertained of him by Southey and 
Poraon, i , 11, et teq , principal objection to his style, 16 , 
reason why he should not imitate the ancients, 17 , criti- 
cism on his 1 Laodanua, ’ 19 , criticism on his poems, 68, 
et tu q , anecdote of, 182 


X 

Xen ocrates, estimate of his character, i , 225 
•Xenophon and Cyrus the \ ounger l , J20 

, faults in his “ Cyropcedla 1 , 229 , his style 

criticised, 366 

Y 

Young, character of his poetry , i 80 


Z. 

Zabira, bis catalogue of modern Greek writers i 181 
•Z&idn, the Count and Countess Gleicbem, and their 
children, ii ,210 

•Zavellus, Photo, and Kaido, 1 , 495 

and his sister Kaido, heroic conduct of, 1 , 393, 

495—497 

•Zenobla and Rhadanustos, ii , 75 
— , the death of ii , 76 
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CITATION AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE 


A 

AUhallowmat) eve, the day of the robbery in question, 266 , 
considered especially holy, ‘267 
Atterend, Matthew, fought for the honour of Bir Thomas 
Lucy, 27 7 

Autographs, 269 ^ 

Bad men not always bad 264 

Barnett, Ephr.um, employed to take down the examination 
of Shakspeare, 239 his “ memorandum ' prefixed thereto, 
260, his penmanship, 267, his compassion, 272, his 
“post acnptum,” 300 

Bucks, swans, and herons, their knightly appurtenance, 276 

C 

Carew, Fanny, lines on, 294 

Carnaby, Joseph, a witness against Shakspeare 266, his 
character as given by the accused, (b his evidence , 1 6 , et 
»eq , Is discussed, 279 
Charlecote Hall, commended, 282 
Chloe, Hit Thomas Lucy s verses on, 290, 291 
Cholera, a sort of, supposed to be communicated by the 
breath, 279 and note 

Coha Clout, reason given for his learning 273 
Comedy and tragedy, why to be avoided, 288 

P 

Deaneries, Sir Silas’s admiration of, 204 
Drama, the French, 288 

Dubois, Monsieur, professor of fencing and poetry, the in 
structor of Sir Thomas Lucy, 288 

n 

Elizabeth, Queen, her speech to the Earl of I ssex, 260, 
praises Sir Thomas Lucy 292 
Eldridge, Jacob, amanuensis to the Farl of Essex, 260 
Epitaph on John WeUerby, 295 , Sir fellas s opinion of it, 


Essex, the Earl of, patron of Jacob Eldridge, 260 , his 
death, 261 

Evidence, the law of, case quoted by Shakspeare, lllustia 
tion of, 266 

1 

Faust us. Doctor, quoted by Shakspeare, 278 
Flooke, Tom, linea on, 293 

Fools, difference between those wise and ignorant, 28 ? 

Fortune, lines on 260 

Founder of a family, requisites of 286 

French Drama, commended by few lhomas, 288 


Gentlemen, young. Dr Glaston b admonition to, 286 
Glaeton, Dr , his sermon at fet Mary s, Oxford, 279— 281 
284 , his admonition to Shakspeare, 282 , preachers, 28 r >, 
gentlemen, 286 , Ins opinion on Greek ana Latin poetry, 
289 , advises young men not to pursue poetry, 292, 295 , 
his story of John Weller by, 295 
Gough, Sir Silas, assists at the examination of Shak 
apeare, 263 , bit skill in venison tested, tb , threatens 
Shakspeare with banishment, 264 , his mistake, 265 
urgent for the prisoner s committal, 272, 276 , jealous of 
the reputation of his sermons, 281 , Ins encounter of wit 
with Shakspeare, 284 , his affection for the temporalities 
of tile Church, 293, 294 , quotes the Dean s song of the 
“ Two Jacks, "294, his opinion on epitaphs, 295 per 
suadei Sir Thomas to oblige fehakspeare to abandon Han 
nah Hathaway, 298 , visits Hannah Hathaway’s mother, 
300 , threatens to force Shakspeare ’b fiother to prosecute 
him for horse stealing, ib. 

Greene, Master, his opinion of Shakspeare, 261 
Grief, couplet on, 266 


H 

Hannah Hathaway, her mother servant to Sir Thomas Lucy, 
298, courted by Shakspeare, *b her age, ib , note , bar 
behaviour on Shakspeare a departure, 300 
Hatred, its righteousness, 273 
Heretics, treatment of, in England. 273 
Honour, French, defined by M Dubois, 288 


J 

Jesuits in England, 267 

K 

King s Evil cured by the hand of a man recently hung, 271 
and note 

L 

4 4 Lame nt, the Maid s, by Shakspeare, 270 criticised by Sir 
Thomas, ib 

Lucy few Thomas, his examination of Shakspeare, 263 , 
threatens to nd the country of him, 264 , examines Joseph 
Carnaby, a witness, 266, it seq , commands the papers 
taken from the prisoner to be read, and comments thereon, 
269, ettej , his opinion of poets 269 his advice to Shak 
speare, 270 , criticisms on the Maid s Lament, tb , 
extent of hut nautical knowledge, 271 misconstrues Shak- 
Bpeare b satirical dialogue between two shepherds, 272 , 
reason given by him why shepherds should he learned 
27 1 his exhortation to Shakspeare, tb , examines Loaeby 
Treen, a witness, 273, reproves the prisoner for perso 
natmg royal character b, 256 expounds the dignity of 
bucks, swans, and herons, 276 is minded to save Shak 
bptxre, 276, rt nq , good saving attributed to, by feliak 
Bpcnre 277 reasons why he did not write to Dr Glaston, 
282 core taken of hi9 education, 288 Advises Shakspeare 
to avoid tragedy and comedy , tb his verses on < hloe, 
290 on the same, with a quince, 291 , with a gillyflower, 
tb compliment paid him by Queen 1* li/abeth on his 
verses, 2 )2 , quotes feir 1 verard btorkey s lines on Tanny 
C arew 294 , his studies in poetry, 2 190 , quotes Mistress 
ISinfan’a answer to his poetical address, 297, and his 
reply, ib , insists on Shakspeare s abandoning Hannah 
Hathaway, 298 , is disappointed , 299 

M 

“ Mermaid, fehnkspeare s song of the, 268 
44 Merman, fehakspeare s song ot the, 269 

N 

Nanfan, Mistress, heranswer to Sir Tbomna Lucy s poetical 
address, 297 

Natural causes, correctness of the expression questioned, 275 
Needles their value in the reign of Queen Elisabeth, 270 
and note 

P 

Pavia, battle of, not lost bv the French, 289 
Poetry, Greek and Latin, Dr Glaston s opinions on, 289 , 
his advice to young men not to pursue, 292 , its higher 
beauties, 296 

Poets, Hit Thomas Lucy s opinion of, 269 
Praise unpennitted, plebeian, 272 
Preachers, Dr Glaston ’s admonition to, 285 
Pride and vanity, our besetting sins, 282 
Protest, not allowable in a court of justice, 266 

Q. 

Quotation, a common one from fehokspeare, corrected, 
273, note 


Roman Catholic religion, not professed by Shakspeare, 283 : 

its character, ib 
Royalty, its privilege., 276 
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Sbakspeare, his behaviour at Spen Bar’s funeral, 261, 
aoeuse d of deer-stealing, 263 , bis retort to Master Silas's 
throat of banishment, 264 , his couplet on “ Grief," 266 , 
witnesses produced against, 0> , protests against the evi- 
dence, ib ; his presence with the deer-stealers attested by 
Carnaby, 268, his song of the “ Mermaid," ib , papers 
found in his pocket, 269 , his lines “ To the Owles," tb , 
song of the 4 ‘ Merman," tb . counselled to study, by fcir 
Thomas, 270, his “ Moid’B Lament," ib , criticised 
by Sir Thomas, tb , his poetical dialogue between 
two shepherds, a covert satire on Sir Thomas and 
his lady, 272 , a misreading In a common quotation 
from his works corrected, 273, note , identified by 
Treen, ib , his defence, 277 , successfully flatters Sir 
Thomas, tb , his quotation from Dr 1 austus, 278, 
narrates his journey to Oxford, and gives quotation from 
Dr. Glaston’s sermon, tb , et teq , his admonition, con- 
cerning pride and vanity, 282, his commendation of ( liarlo* 
cote Hall, tb , disclaims attachment to the Homan 
Catholic religion, 2 83 , his encounter of wit with Sir Silas 
Gough, 284 , giveB further quotations from Dr Glaston’s 
sermon, tb , advised by Sir Thomas to follow the French 
In dramatic writing, 288 , his verses on a “ Bweetbnnr, * 
280 , on “Sir Thomas Lucy,” 292 , repeats Dr. Glaston ‘s 
advice to young men regarding poetry, tb , 295 , his inti 
m&cy with Hannah Hathaway, 298 , refuses to abandon 
her, 299 , mokes his escape, tb , threatened prosecution 
of, for horse stealing, JUO 


xjriii 

Shepherds, poetical dialogue between two — a covert satire 
on Sir Thomas and his lady, 272 
Shepherds, reason why those mentioned in poems an so 
learned, 273 
Spenser, bis burial, 261 

Starkeye, Sir Edward, his lines on Fanny Carew, 294 
“ Bweetbriar," Bhakspeare’a verses on n, 390 


T 

Theology, the study of, preferable to that of poetry , 292 

“ Time/* Dr. Glaston’s sermon on the abuse of, 278—281, 
284, 285 

Tragedy and Comedy, why to be avoided, 288 

Ireen, Euseby, a witness against Shakspeare, 266; his 
fright on beholding the deer-stealers, 268, his evidence, 
273, et teq , » dismissed, 279 

“ Two Jacks," the song of, written by a Dean, and quoted 
by bir bilas, 294 

V. 

Vanity and pride, our besetting sins, 282 


W 

Welierby, John, story of, related by Dr Glnston, 295 
Wit, encounter of, between Shakspeare and Sir Silas 
Gough, 284 

Woolstaplers, may properly be termed shepherds, 273 


THE PENTAMERON 


A 

Acdaioli, Boccaccio’s visit to, 321 , his treatment of Boccac 
do, ib , noU 

Affections, the, the distinct marking of, the work of genius 
310 , attained by Boccaccio and Dante, ib 
Anglican Church, the, mom distinction between, and the 
Church of Home, 155 

Assunta, Boccaccio's waiting girl, 305 her care of Fetrarca, 
326,1 / jo? , her confession overheard by 1’ctmre i, m, 
relates the story of Manu Gargarelli, 335 , hor interview 
with Fra lliagio, 317 

B 

Biagio, Fra, Boccaccio’s medical and spin tual .id viler, 3l)5» 
318, confesses Assunta, ,U4, epitaph on, W r > not*. , 
his visits to Boccaccio, HO , his interview with \ssunta, 
347 , lines on, by Boccaccio, 34S 
Bury, Richard de, sent ambassador to Home, 338 , his 
learning, ib , accomjmmtd by ( hnucor, ib 
Boccaccio, renmins of his villa to be seen near Certaldo, 
304 , his death, tb , his illness, 305 , visited by Pet ran it, 
tb , his design of destroying his “ Decameron/ tb , Uis 
claims jealousy of any other author, tb , destroyed his 
poetry, 306 , h» “ Lectures on Dante,” ib , 320 , his 
story of Gregorio Peruzaiandthe Hogs, 307 , ins opinion 
of the style of Cicero, ioy , his genius superior to Ciceros, 
310, his power over the it fractions, tb , his writings 
enticised, 311 , his ides of the origin of the various 
moods of poetry, 314 , his reflections on the death of 
friends, 318, criticises Dante, 319, 321, 329, 336, 339, 
341, 343 , his share in the improvement of the Italian 
language, 320 , his visit to his friend Accmioli, 321 and 
note , nia remarks on tho Psalms of David, 323 , on 
the Italian language, tb t on the sonnet, tb , criticises 
Virgil, 324, 325 , his remorka on Dante’s prose writings, 
332 , on republics, ib , his strictures on confession, 
334, his lines on “The Pilgrim's Shell," 337, his 
remarks on the characters of vanouB nations, 338, 
his “ Commentaries/’ ib , his visit to Dante’s house, 
339. criticises Horace, 340, his lines on leaving Fia- 
metta, 341, his reflections on his own fame, 344. his 
recovery, 346 , his verses on the occasion, tb , visited 
by Fra Blaglo, 348 , bis lines on him, tb , quotes lines 
to the child Carllno, 349 , resolves to preserve the “ De- 
cameron/’ 350 , his dream of Fiametta, tb , his story of 
“ HafiaeUino,’ 1 351 , bis cat, 352, his death, 354 his 
Intended confession, 356 , remarks on the alleged Jealousy 
between him and Fetrarca, ib, 

G. 

' Carllno, lines to, quoted by Boccaccio, 350 
Certaldo, Boccaccio's tower at, 350 


C h an cor accompanied Richard de Bury to Rome, 338 , his 
amiable character, tb 

Christum religion, mistaken spirit of its early professors, I 
JON , their persecution by Nero, tb | 

Church of Rome, effects of its luxury and rapacity, 137. 
the main distinctions between it and the Anglican Church, I 

I 

Cittro, his style, 309 , inferior in genius to Boccaccio, 310 
4 l ommentary ” of Boccaccio, U8 
Composition, Fetr&rc&’s rules for, 310 
( ntica, their dutv, 320 , their injustice, 320 
Criticism, rules for, 320 

D 

Dante, estimation of by the Florentines, 306 , greater part 
of his 44 Divina (ommedia* bad, ib , his attacks on the 
Pisans and Genoese 307, places Brutus and Cassius in 
the mouth of the de\il, 308 , his remarks on the Floren 
tine ladies, ib , char liter of hta 1 gobno and Francesca di 
Rimini, 310. hts delineation of Francesca di Hi mini the 
perfection of poetry, 311 , his defects, 312 , his 44 Inferno ’* 
immoral and impious, 311 , character of his poetry, 313 , 
the 44 Divina Commedia ” entiused, tb , his share m the 
improvements of the Italian language, 320 , his hues on 
tlie 44 Sky lark,” 319 , Boccaccio s “ Lectures ” on, 300, 

320 . in some parts superior to Virgil, 322 , considered in 
relation to Virgil, 324 , fixed the Italian language, 329 , 
his prose wntingb, 332 , further criticism of, 336 , reve- 
rence paid to, in Italy, 339 , his love for Beatrice Port icon, 

341 , his commentary on his 44 Commedia," tb , influence 
of his love for Beatrice on, 342 , his temper, 343 
Death of friends, 318, 342 

44 Decameron,” the, proposed destruction of, by Boccaccio, 

305 , opposed by Fetrarca, tb , character of, as compared 
with the 44 Divina Commedia," 306 , its effects upon 
young readers, tb , improvements in suggested, 806, 309 , 
its merits, 345 , Boccaccio resolves to preserve it, 350 
Despotism, principle of, 331 

Dialogue, the noblest works have assumed the form of, 304 
44 Divina Commedia," criticised, 30 6, et teq 
Dream of Boccaccio, 350 , of Petrarca, 363 


E 

English nation, character of the, 338 
Envy, to be despised, 342 

Ephesian matron, story of, found among the Chinese, 316 
and note 

F 

. Fuunetta, lines on departing from, by Boccaccio, 341, 

1 Boccaccio’s dream of, 350 


xanr 
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Florentine ladies, Dante's opinion of, 308 , Petzarca’s and 
Boccaccio's, 809 

Fmaoseoa 41 Rimini, oommenta on Dante's descnption of, 
311,319 

French, their character, 332 

G 


GatgweUl, Maria, story of, 335 
Germans, their character, 332 
Glory, false notion of acquired m war, 322 
Greece, how far indebted to Phonim, 316 
Greeks, the, the most creative of mankind, 31 5 
Grigi, PreteDomlmco, reasons for his visiting England, 301 , 
his note on Boccaccio s lines on Fra Biagio, 348 , his re 
marks on the state of religion in England, 3o5 


H 

Homer, the better parts of his works given in the form of 
dialogue, 304 
Horace, criticism on, 140 
Horses of the undents, 320 

f 

lets, the priests of, their power at Rome, 116 
Italy, its condition and prospects, .132, et teq , reverence 
paid to the memory of great men in, 319 
I ta l ia n people, character of the, 33 8 

L 

Languages, their corruptions and improvements, 109 
Language, Italian, improved by Petrarca, Bouaceio, and 
Dante, 320 , capable of the vigour of the Latin, 323, 324 , 
fixed by Dante, 129 

Latin, pronunciation of, by the Italians, 30f», note ter 
ruinations of words m, inharmonious, 309 
Laura, her apparition to Petrarca at Verona, 318 and nolt. 
Love, its sanctifying influence, 33b, 342 
Lucretla, remarks on, 341 

M 

Maearone, 350 and note 

N 

Nero, treatment of, by Dante, 308 , motives usually assigned 
for his persecution of the Christians, erroneous, *6 
" Nightingale,” song of the, 317 
Normans, their origin considered, 338 
Norway, population of, 138 


O 

Orpheus, probably had his knowledge from India, 115 
Ovid, character of his poetry, 313 , faults of his “ Metamor- 
phoses,” 324 

P 

Painters, the subjects of early, similar to those exhibited by 
Dante in hu poem, 314 
Papacy bee ‘‘Pope of Rome ” 

“ Pentameron,” leaaon why the dialogues between Boc 
caccio and Petrarca were so denominated, 303 
Persia, her successful struggles for independence, 318 
Peruxzl, Gregorio, story of him and ha neighbours’ dogs 307 
Petrarca, had little skill m the composition of dialogue, 304 , 
his “ Remedies of Adversity and Prosperity,” tb , his 
legacy to Boccaccio, tb , his visit to Boccaccio, 306 , opposes 
his intention of destroying the 14 Decameron,” tb . advises 
Boccaccio to substitute new tales for a few of tne more 
licentious, 306, hJs advice to Boccaccio, 309, 310, his 
strictures on Dante, 312 , not invidious, 311 , expectation 
entertained by him of Rien/i disappointed, 317 , uppn- 
ritlon of Laura to, 318 and note , criticises Dante, U9, 
821, 329, 316, 319, 341, 343 , his shore in the improvement 
of the Italian language, 320 , criticises Virgil, 323, et seq , 


his remarks'on the “ Sonnet,” ib , criticises Ovid, 824 , 
his Sunday morning at Certaldo, 899, eteeq,, called the 
“ crowned martyr " by the country people, 828, Ms opi- 
nion of Papacy, 330 , his opinion of Republics, 331 , nis 
remarks on the character of various nations, 338 , criticises 
Horace, 340, his lines on “ Pleasure,” 341, visited by 
Fra Biagio, 348 , fond of indulging in “ imaginary con- 
versations, ” 352 , bis dream, 363 , remarks on the alleged 
jealousy between him and Boccaccio, 356 
Philosophy, inferior to religion, 317 
Pindar, probably brought up near Thebes, and not tn the 
city, 316 

Poets, why unready to correct their faults, 312 , influence of 
their birthplace, 314, 316 , less esteemed than warriors, 
322, rules for their guidance, 342 
I Poetry, obscurity in, sometimes allowable, 310, its origin 
disputed, 314 , good, not fully enjoyed by the ignorant, 323 
1'ontifex Maximus, aided to undermine the morals of the 
I Homans, 316 

| Popes of Rome, their power a usurpation, 330 , mischiefs 
ensuing from, 331 

Power, political, strong argument for not placing it in the 
hands of one man, 308 , unity of, the principle of repub- 
licanism, 331 , leads to injustice, 332 
Priesthood, powei obtained by the, at Rome, 316 , religion 
in danger from, 317 
Psalms of David criticised, 323 
“ Psyche,” the story of, had its origin in the East, 310 


R 

“RaffaeUino," Boccaccio s story of, 351 
Religion, its power over men, 317 , inferior to philosophy, 
tb 

Republics, small, the best form of government, 331 
Republicanism, principle of 131 

Rien/i, the name, a contraction of Loren ^i, 316 , his treat- 
ment by the Romans, tb , his political career, 317 
Rome can never revive, 318 , ancient, when most wretched, 
312 

Romans, the their degradation, 306 , rose against Rienri, 
tb , their subjugation effected by the depravation of their 
rooralB, ib , power obtained over, by tlie priesthood, tb , 
not a creative people, 316 , their character, 332 

I 8 

i “ Shell, the Pilgrim's,” lines on, 317 
I Rhen stone his resemblance to Petrarca, 341 
| binging birds eaten m Italy, 337 , never killed in England, 

I ib 

“ Rky lark,” Dante’s lines on the, 319 
bonnet, the, considered as a form of composition, 323 
Sunday, Parliamentary regulation for the due observance 
I of, 165 

Systems, their influence on society, 114 
T 

Tuscany, respect shown there to the remains of the illus- 
trious dead, 304 

I u 

Ugolino, comments on Dante’s descnption of. 111, 319 
V 

V irgil, his birthplace, 115 , excelled by Dante, 322 , instance# 
of faulty lines in, 123 , considered in relation to Dante, 
124 , rafenor to Homer, 326 
Virgin, adoration of the, 330 

AV 

Warriors, more esteemed than poets, 322 
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PEDICLES AND ASPASIA 


f 


.ffischylus, his “ Prometheus ’’ represented in the theatre 
of Athens, 362 , why inferior to Homer, 363 , his departure 
from Athena, 364 , hie death, 371 , lines on hia atatue t 
420, lines on, 444 

JEsop, UBe of his tables in the instruction of children 400 
Agamemnon and Iphigenw, dialogue betweeirthe shades of, 
447 

Agapenthe, a friend of C leone’s, visits Aspasia, 377 , 
rejects the suit of Drncontides, 388 , f , alls in lovt with 
Mnasylos, tb 

Age, the pleasures of, 425 
Agiae, lines on her statue, 399 

Alcams, worthlessness of his character, 373 , Ode of, 407 
Alcabiades, sent by his cousin Penclen to assist Aspasia in 
the theatre, 362, 363, and note writes an answer to 
Socrates' address to Aspasia, 366 , attention paid to him 
by the philosophers, 377 , his friendship for Socrates, tb , 
his future character foreseen by Pencles, tb , by the 
advice of Pencles abandons the philosophers, ttMl , devote^ 
himself to mathematics and strategy, tb , defends Socra 
tea, 383 , hia love-verses, tb , censured by Pencles for 
corrupting the Attic tongue, 416, his indignation at the 
process against Aspasia, 423 , raises a disturbance m the 
city on the occasion, tb , his character when grown up, 
438 , advice given to him by Pericles tb , joins the fleet 
before Naupactos 442 , proceeds to Potidsca tb , wounded, 
ib , preserved by S) crates, tb , his rashness rebuked by 
Pericles, tb , and by Aspasia, 44i, conftdenie placed in 
him bv Pencles, 446 , present at his death, 4‘iJ , his ac 
count of the death of Cleone, 454 
Aleman, lines by, 19 1 
Aletheia, her Ode to Phraortes, TOO 
Anaxagoras, his remarks on Lose, Religion, and Power, 
379 , controverted bv Pencles, tb free from cmy, 385 
his opinion of Pencles, tb his opinion of 1 unjudes and 
Sophocles 468 , verses bv, *6 , accused of unpitty, 421 , 
sentenced to banishment, tb , his advice to Asp min, 425 , 
description of lus residence at Lainjmron, 4 17 his lines 
wntten at the approach of death, 44 1 ins clmracter, 447 
Apollo, his temple nt Athena, 382 , character of the bod dis 
pa raged by Thmscas, tb 
Architecture, Greek, remarks on 4ftfi 
Anstides, his character eulogised. 4 18 
Aristocracy and Democracy, the two fonns of government 
considered, 436 

Aristophanes, his influence over the humours of the Athe- 
nians, 364 , ridicules Melon and Pencles in his comedy of 
M The Birds,” 389 

Armlets, bad taste displayed in the use of, 372 
Artemidora of Miletus, her ill health, 183 , interview be- 
tween her and Aspasia, tb 
Artemidora, of Ephesus, lines on her death, 389 
Asterttessa, Ode to, 403 
Astronomy, its progress certain, 387 
Aspasia, her visit to Athens, K>1 , adventure in the theatre 
were, 362 , attention paid to Iter by Pencles there, tb , 
her klud reception by her relation Epraiedea, mi , her first 
Interview with Pencles .164 , accepts his proffer of love, 
965 , her poetical answer to the addresses of Socrates, 
386, consoles her broken hearted lover, Xemades, 387, 
visits Tanagra, the birthplace of rorftma, 368 , lier criti- 
cisms on Pindar, 371 , her apprehensions on account of 
Pericles, 378 , taxes Pencles with insincerity, 379 , com 
mends the wisdom of Pericles, 380, urges him to be mind- 
ful of his glory, 381 , her linos on the death of Artemidora 
of Ephesus, 389 , remaiks on some imperfections in Greek 
poetry, 392 , her love for the scenes of her youth, 394 , ' 
her verses on her nurse Myi-tale, 395 , old song quoted by, 
396 , her lines on war, 398 , her reflection on the general 
abuse of religion, 403 , her opinion of a Persian custom, 
407 , her account of the foundation of Rome, 409, 410 , 
her opinion of Thucydides, 413, cntinses his ate, 416, 
her opinion ofr Eunpides, 417 , accused of impiety, and 
as a oorruptress of morals, 421 , acquitted, 422 , urges 
Pericles to abandon power, 423 , her reflections on peace 


and war, 424, proposes a visit to Tenos, 425, her 
ideas regarding the true province of philosophy, 426 , 
remarks on poetry, 427 , urges Anaxagoras to leave philo- 
sophy for history, 428 , leaves the city on account of the 
pestilence, 434 , her ohfld, tb , 435 , her reproof of Aid- 
biades for rashness, 443 , her dialogue between the shades 
of Agamemnon and Iphigemo, 447 . her “ Death of Cly- 
temnestra, ” 449 , her ** Madness of Orestes," 450 , her love 
for her child, 451 

Athens, leas beautiful than Miletus, 361 , produced no 
women of distraction, 370 

Attica, less beautiful than Ionia, 361 , over-peopled, 393 


"• 

1 Bacchus, the festival of, 361 

Beauty, uses on, 434 , reply to, tb , no altar ever dedicated 
to, 435 

Birthdays, reasons for not celebrating, 405 
Business, time lost in, 395 

O 

Calendar, said to be reformed by Numa, 400 , the Athe- 
■ man, tb 

Cimon, the erection of a statue to, proposed by Pericles, 

391 , invited to return to Athens by Ferities, 302 
1 Cleoimline of Lyndos, verses by, 375 I 
Cleone, the fnend of Aspasia, 361 , her gnef at the death of 
Xeniadea, 168, 371 , her remarks on absurdities in female 
dress, 37 2 , on the poems of Sappho, 373 , on schools 
of poetry, 375 , on the customs of Thrace, 37b , on educa- 
tion, 377 , on religion, 382 , her interview with Thraseas, j 
tb . , her Epitaph on her nurse Demophile, 394 , her 
opinions on war, 398 , her lines on youth, 401 , her 
account of abuses in bamos, 403 , her remarks upon poets, 

404 , on the tendency of jbsop s Fables, 405 , on the cha- 
racter of Hepherstion, tb , her remarks on the poetry of 
Sappho, 41b , her lines on Aspasia, 449 , death of her 
father, 452, proposes to visit Athens, tb , arrives at Athena, 

454 , expires on the tomb of Xemades, 454 
“ Clytemnestm, the Death of,” a dramatic scene, 449 
Comedy, true province of, 304 , abuse of at Athens, 412 , 
prohibited, tb , restored at Athens, 421 
Corrana, her poetry superior to that of llesiod or Myrbs, 

369 , her ode on her native town. 372 , the instructress of 
Pindar, 370, 375 
Cupid, lines on, 400 
Cupid and Ligeia, an epigram, 418 

D 

Dead, bunal of the, in temples in Thrace, 376 
Deiopeithes, accuses Anaxagoras and Aspasia of impiety, 

j Democracies, their use, 366 

Democracy and Aristocracy, the two forms of government 
considered, 436 

I Demophile, the nurse of Cleone, her death, 394 , her 
epitaph, «b 

Diana, her temple at Ephesus, 382 
Dirce, lines on, 461 
Dissimulation, a feminine virtue, 362 
Dress, remarks on that of the Grecian women, 372 

E 

Ear nngs, worn bv the women of Athens, 364 , barbarism 
of the custom, 372 

Egyptians, stability of their public buildings, 381 
Eloquence defined, 36 5 

Elpenor, one of the leaders of the Samiani, lus character, 

401, his behaviour at his son s funeral, tb 
Epimedea, A spasm's relation, 3bl , her kind reception of 
Aspasia, 363 

Epimenides, Invited to Athens by Solon to instruct the 
people in religion, 426 

Ennnn, stories by, addressed to Leuconoe, 393, poetical 
* ’Address" to, 443 


INDEX. 


Eriopta, line* addrwsedto, iOO 

Baboon and Megan, the speech of Pericles on the defection 
of, 392 , conquered by Pericles in person, 393 
Euripides leaves Athens for the court of Arche Ian*, 417 , 
conquers Sophocles, tb 

P 

Fountain, line* on a, 400 

G 

Gaul*, the, probably instructed by Pythagoras, 429, et *eq 
Genius the works of, eternal, 404 , exposed to cmy, 4 id 
Greek colonies m Italy, their flourishing condition, dirt) 
Grief, lines on, 440 

II. 

Hegemon, Ms love for his cousin Praxtnoe, 374 , his verses 
addressed to her on her marriage with another, tb 
Heph®stlon, Iambics written by, 404, his probable cha 
racter considered, 405 
Hereditary power, its evils, 423 
Hennippos, accuses A spasm of impiety, 421 
Herodotus, bis opinion as to the cause of the rise of the 
Nile, controverted i90 
Hesiod, unpoetical M i9 
Historian* their dutieB considered, 412 
Hintcn y, the study of, preferable to that of philosophy, 407 , 
rules for writing 41 f 

Homer, an Asiatic, 364, not mentioned by the earlier 
Milesian wntera, 186 remarks on the versification of the 
Biad and Odyssea, 187 the authorship of the poems 
ascribed to, discussed, 3»7 


Orators, deceivers, 365 

Oratory, rules to be observed In, 439 , misused la exciting 
men to deeds of violence 441 
44 Orestes, the Madness of/ 1 a dramatic scene, 450 


** Iliad, ” the, superior to the 44 Prometheus,*’ 363 
Inscription (poetical ^ on a plinth w the garden of Mneatheos 
at Ltuapaaeoa, 4J3 

Ionia, more beautiful than Attica, 361 
Iphigenia and Agamemnon, Dialogue between the shades 
of, 477 

K 

Kisses, lines on, 420 

L 

Lampsacoa, the place of refuge of Anaxagoias, 425 , its 

C omment, 4.12 
linos on, 391 

Love, transient character of that felt by men, 375 , a pre 
dominant affection of the soul, i7S , often united with 
religion, tb , always makes us better, 379 , power pos 
BOBBed by those who feel it, 383, lines on, 418, the pro 
server of the world, 438 , poetical 44 Address " to, and the 
44 Reply,” 444, lines to, 446, lines on 451 
Love-poetry, the liest writer* or, never loved, 368 
Lovers, line* on, 446 

Lyaldea, hu account of biB travels In Thrace 376 
Lysimachu*. one of the leaders f of the bomians, his cha 
racter, 401 
Lysis, lines on, 420 

Lycons, introduced to Aspasia by Pericles, 396 , her opinion 
of hu speeches, ib. 

M 

Madness, lines on, 400 
Mas blU a, It* history, 427 

Mathematicians, defective in conversation and oratory, 397 
Megara and Lubtea, the speech of Pericles on the defection 
of, 392 , conquered by Pencles in person, 393 
Metaphors, their use and abuse, 413 
Melanthos, unhappy story of him and hu friend Sosogines, 
441 

Meton, the geometrician, ridiculed by Aristophanes 2)80 
bis character, 397 ' 

Miletus, more beautiful than Athens, 361 people of, uu 
grateful to the Athenians, 400 , Ode to, 4]l 
Munnermns, specimen of bis poetry, 372 . remarks on hu 
style, 373 , lines by, 895 

Mnasylos, presents Agapenthe with a nightingale, 378 his 
verses on the occasion, *6 

Monuments, absurd, erected in the temples in Thrace, 976 
Music, effect of, 396 , line* on, tb 
Musicians, inferior m intellectual power, 396 
Mutinaa, epigram on, 399 

Myrtis, the instructress of Pindar, 370, 375 , voraes by. 
•6 , 376 

N 

Niconfie, the prize of Beauty awarded to, 442 , lines on. 443 
Novel, the modern, 411 

O. 

Olive tree*, their Appearance, 301 


Painting, advances made in. In the time of Pencles, 881 1 
further, to be made, ib 
Paralos, the son of Pericles, his death, 452 
Parrenos, the best painter in Athens, 396 , Ms opinion of 
music, tb, 

Parthenon, completion of the, 400 
Passion, terrible effects of, exhibited in the story of Sosogines 
and Melanthos, 441 

Peace, probable effects of a long continuance of, 424 
Pencles, sends his cousin Aleibiades to assist Aspasia In 
the theatre, 362 his first interview with Aspasia, 364 
his proffer of love to her, 365 accepted, ib , bis verses 
addressed to her, 366 hu eloquence, 374 , traits in hu 
character, 377, his character of Puutratus, 379, hu 
dispute with Anaxagoras on Love, Religion, and Power, 
tb , hu advice to young men, * b , characteristics of 
Ins eloquence, 380 , hu opinions on sculpture, 381 , and 
painting, W2 , Anaxagoia* s opinion of, 385 . his opinion 
a* to the authorship of the poems ascribed to Homer, 387 
hw protect of a uniformity of weights and measures ridi 
culed by Aristophanes ,W9 , his speech on piopostng a 
statue to C imon, 391 , hi* speech on the banishment of 
I ituon, tb , on the defection of I'ubira and Meg&m, 390 
hi* lines on Music, 196 , his speech on the war between 
Samos and Miletus, ib , his reasons for not preserving hi* 
speeches, 397 , his enjoyment of a joke, tb , his oration 
to the soldiers round hamos 499 , subdues bamos, 400 
his punishment of those Samians who favoured the 
Persians, 402 , his ideas as to the real faits attending the 
foundation of Rome, 409 , his rules for writing history, 
413 , his reply to the accusation of Cleon, 414 his first 
speech to the Athenian*, 418, his second speech, ib 
oiation on the appiouch of the Lacedemonians to Athens^ 
419 , loses the favour of the people, 121 , hu defence of 
Anaxagoras, tb , of Aspasia, 422 , resolves not to trans- 
mit his power hereditarily, 42 ) , refuses to accept the 
supreme power, 424 . effect of power on, 433 , attacked 
by the pestilence, 4 14, hu apology for obtaining the 
banishment of Cimon, 435, procures tho repeal of ft law 
he had himself obtained 447. hi* advice to Aleibiades, 
438 , rebukes his rashness at 1’otld.ea, 442 , the death of 
his sons, 452 , i* again attacked by the fever, ib hu 
review of his past life, and fine well to Aspasia, 45J , Ids 
death, 454 

PeriUa, verses to, 407 

Penstera, a friend of Cleone, visits Aspasia, 377 
Pestilence, commencement of the, at Athens, 434 , its con 
sequences, %b , ft nq 

Persia, wisdom of its lows and usages, 407 , the custom there 
of keeping boys apart from their father till the fifth year, 
reprobated, 407 

Philosophers, their attention to Aleibiades, 377 their evil 
influence on the manners of the people, 436 
Philosophy, itB true province, 426 
Phrymcus, hu tragedy on the devastation of Miletus. 390 
now lost, tb , note ' 

ryrrha, lines to, 440 

Pindar, profited by the instruction of Myrtis and Comma 
370 , hu grandiloquence, tb , criticised, 371 , hu death, ib. 
Puistratus, hu character, 378 ' 

Poets, powers of great, 364 , when truly praised, 370 , their 
confidence in their immortality, 404 , requisites of, iofl 
Poetry, of lovers, 361 t school* of, absurd, 375 , its true 
attributes, 376 , the most ancient Greek notice of, 380 
various measures of, «6 , Greek, remark* on some im- 
perfections in, 392 , affectation in, 416 , requisites of. 426 
misused in celebrating deeds of violence, 441 * 

Politeness, m itBelf a power, 377 , its advantage*, 380 
1 oltticions, must not deviate from the path they set out in, 

Polu., his Comedy 384 interrupted, tb , his opinion of the 
Athenians, ib , his behaviour at dinner, tb , Epignun on, 

Potideea, the siege of, 442 .surrender, 446 
Power, a predominant affection of the soul, 378 . stand* 
wide^ apart from love and religion, tb , never nJaEeus 
better, 379 , may be a blessing to Its possessor, ib. 
Progression of souls not unraosonnble, 428 
Prometheus ” of ^schvlus represented in the theatre of 
Athens, 362 , not equiu to the 44 Iliad” 363 
Propylma, it* magnificence, 393 

Proxenos, a native of Masnlla, introduced by Anaxagoras to 
Aspasia, 425 , his opinions on poetry, 433 
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Pythagoras, sketch of his career, 426, 428 . hli doctrine* , 
43d, 429. attempt to prove that he is Identical with 
fiomotos the lawgiver of the Gaul*, in a letter from Psyllo* 
to Pisander of Elea, 439, it seq 

R 

Reason strengthen* Religion, but weaken* Devotion, 444 

Bailee of sculpture, barbarian practice of collecting, in um 
with travellers, 440 and note 

Religion, a predominant affection of the soul, 378 often 
united with Love, tb , makes us better, 379 influence 
of, 382 , abused by Its professors, 403 , necessary to men, 
428 

Repeal of the law which denied the freedom of Athens to 
children not born of an Athenian mother, procured by 
Pericles, 437 and note 

Republics, small, beneficial to larger states, 380 , envious 
of their greatest citizens, 399 

Rivals, their uses, 380 

Rome, aocount of its foundation, 408—410 


8 

Sabines, probable facts attending their connection with 
Rome, 409, 410 

Samians, declare war against the Milesians 3 speech of 
Pericles on the occasion ih punishment of those who 
favoured the Persian party 402 

Samos , preparations for attacking 198 , subdued by 1 erlcles, 
400 , character of the leaders in, 401 an hereditary 
aristocracy proposed in, 402 abuses discovered in the 
service of the temples in 403 other abuses t b 

Samotes, the lawgiver of the GaulB, probably identical 
with Pythagoras 429 ft te</ 

Sappho, her poems criticised, 373 lints b> , 415 , remarks 
on her poetry 416 

Sculpture, proper materials for 380 , advances made in, m 
the time of Pericles, 381 

Sewer, vast, at Rome, period of its construction unknown, 
410 


Ships ancient 440 

Skeias at Sparta described 425 note 

Socrates in love with Aspasia, T1 6 his poetical address to 
her *6 practices of him and his disciples, 427, his 
attendant Genius 432, bis marriage, 433, Bases the bfe 
of Alcibiades 442 

Sophists bad teachers 377 

Sophocles visits Aspasia, 413 anecdote of him ih his 
personal appearance tb , his noble beh&vioui to lus mal 
Euripides 417 

Sosogmes, unhappy story of lum and his fntnd McUnthos 


Sparta, how to be humbled, 380 

Speeches of Pericles, on proposing a statue to Cimon, 391 , 
the banishment of Cimon, to , on the defection of Euboea 
and Megara, 392 . on the war between Samos and Miletus, 
396 , to the soldiers round Samos, 399 , in reply to the 
accusation of Cleooe, 414 , the first delivered by him to 
the Athenians, on the declaration of Corinth and Lace- 
demon against Athens, 418 , the second, tb , on the ap- 
proach of the Lacedemonians to Athens, 419 
Study, its fit uses, 377 

T 

Tanagra the birthplace of Corlnna, 868 , hospitality of the 
inhabitants, ih , Comma’s Ode on, 372 
Teres a Thracian prince, 376 and note , absurd position of 
his statue <b 

Theatre at Athens the, described, 302 , courtesy of the spec- 
tators to strangers in, tb , adventure of Aspasia in, 4b 
Thraseos his interview with Cleone, 882 , his disparagement 
of Apollo, ih 

Thucydides visits Pericles and Aspasia, 412, his history, 
41 > his style commended, tb chooses the Peloponnesian 
war as the subject of his History, 416 , his style cri- 
ticised, tb 

Transmigration of souls, unreasonable, 428 
Trilogies objections to, 309 
Tyrants best mode of treating them, 390 
ijrrhenians, the, thur character, 409, 410 


V 

Venus, worshipped as the Goddess of rortune, 381 , golden 
statues of, tb 

W 

War, lines on 398, should be superseded by arbitra- 
tions tb , its folly, 4 00 
Wisdom of ancient nations, 407 


X 

Xonthippos, the son of Pericles, his character, 446 , his 
death 4 52 

X in thus, the friend of Xeniades, comes the news of the 
fnU of Samos to Miletus, 401 

Xcmades a former lover of Aspasia, quits Miletus 366, 
vi gits Athens, 167 his despair tb , consoled by Aspasia, 
tb , dies of a broken heart 368 


Y 

1 outh, lines on, 401 


MIN on PROSE PIECES 




PACK | 


rial 

A sabel, Parable of 


4(9 | 

Jenbohaniah 

470 

Buonaparte opinions on 


4>7 

Milton, opinions on 

467 

Caesar, opinions on 


tb 

I’etrarca, the dream of 

469 

Cromwell, opinions on 


tb 

Santander, a story of 

4k« 

Hofer, the death of 


469 

Vision, a 

466 



POEMS 


Acts and Scenes 


503 

Gut man and his son - * 

601 

Alcjphron and Leunppe 


481 

Hamadryad, the 

483 

Ancona, the siege of 


. 581 

Heniy VIII and Anne oleyn 

617 

Andrea of Hungary 


624 

Iljperbion 

477 

Artemidora, the death of 


. 483 

lean os and Tngonb 

477 

Chrysaor 


484 

Ines de Castro 

698 

Coronation, the 


611 

iphlgeneut 

483 

Count Julian 


503 

Ippohto di Eate 

608 

Dammtas and Ida 


476 

Luther, the parents of 

616 

Drimaoos 


474 j 

yaander, A Iran or, Phanoe 

476 

Enallos and Cymodameia 


481 

Menelaus and Helen at Troy 

483 

Bases and Bacon 


- 61S 

Tfaeron And Zoe 

476 

Fra Rupert 

. 

. 664 

Thrasymedes and Eunfte 

473 

Geblr 

, 

. 488 

Walter Tyrrell and W illiam Rufus 

. 613 

Glovanna of Naples 

. 

548 

We are what suns and winds and waters make us 

. 486 
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TABLE OF FIKST LINES OF MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


Absent Is she thou lovest 7 be It so (182) f oO 
According to eternal laws (iy 82.) 

Again, my soul, sustain the mournful page ' (On reading in 
a newspaper the death of a mother and three children ) 
(101) fitt 

Against the rocking roost T stand (90) 094 
Ah I could J think there a nought of ill (70) 626 
Ah what availa the sceptred race (102) 616 
Ah yes » the hour is come (On the Decease of Mrs Rosen 
hagen ) (20 5) 669 

Alas, how soon the houia are mar (263) 665 
A little cornet of dragoons, (2f 7) 664 
All poets dream and some do nothing more (132) 643 
All tender thoughts that c cr possest (17) 621 
Along this coast 1 led the vacant Hours (54) 624 
Attho’ with Earth and Heaven you deal ( 1 o Andrew Crosse ) 
(296) 608 

An Fngbsh boy, whose travels laj (245) 601 
A provident and wakeful fear tll4\ h » 

Art thou afraid the adorer s prayer (37) 622 
As he who baskt in sunshine loves to go (217) 655 
Ash me riot, a voice severe (15) 620 
As round the parting ray the busy motes 71) 626 
A Btffl serene soft day , enough of sun (To u Bride, Feb 17 
1846 ) ( 118) 674 

A time will come when absence grief and yews, (46 623 
Aurelius, Sire of Hungnnesnes 1 (Old Style ) (241) 660 
Away my verse , and never fear (9) 620 

B 

Baronial apostolic sir* (To the Right Rev Father in God 
Henry Lord Bishop of Txeter, (265) 664 
Barry ! your spirit Ion*, ago ( To Barry Cornwall ) (306) 671 
Beauty 1 thou arhttress of weal or woe (223) 656 
Beauty s pure native gems ye quivering hairs ' (149) 646 
Behold what homage to his idol paid (With I’etrarca s 
Bonnets ) (3) 619 

Beloved the last ’ beloved the most * (36) 62 2 
Bethink we what can mean (Christmas Holly ) (171) C49 
Boastfully call we all the world our own (117 ) 6 39 
Borgia, thou once wert almost too august (On seeing a hair of 
Lucretia Borgia ) (191) 66i 

By that dejected aty Arno runs (To my daughter ) (294) 668 
C 

cHree, who bore the diadem (29) 622 
Child ofa day, thou knowest not (105) 637 
Children 1 while childhood lasts, one day (For the Album 
of the Duchess de Grnche ) (176) 648 
Clap, clap the double nightcap on (256) 661 
Clifton 1 in vain thy varied scenes invite (14) 620 
Come back, ye smiles, that late forsook (2) flj 
Come Sleep I but mind ye ' if you come without (2 >1) 662 
Comfort thee, O thou mourner, yet awhile r (To the Sister 
of Ella ) (314) 673 

Conceal not limes misdeeds, but on my brow (To a 
Painter ) (317) 674 

Conon was he whose piercing eyes (On hair falling off after 
an illness ) (164) 646 

Could but the dream of night return by day (31 622 


Darling shell, where hast thou been, (8) f 20 
Dauber 1 if thou shouldst ever stray (On a Portrait ) (282) 
665 

Deep forests hide the stoutest oaks , (252) 662 

Did I thenask of you why one so wise (128) 642 

Does it become a girl bo wibo, (268) 664 

Does your voice never fell you in singing a song (255) 663 

“ Do you remember me 9 or are you proud 9 (184) 650 

Dull Is my verse not even thou (76) 626 


E 


Each year bean something from us as it flies, (274 605 
Egg strikes on egg and breaks it , true , (2 37) 660 
Everything tells me you are near , (119) 639 


F 

I ate ' I have islet few things of thee, (221) 656 

" I ear God ’ ’ says Percival and when yon hear (263) 688 
Tear not my frequent verse may raise (1 o a lady coming of 
age) (222)666 

1 irst bring me ltaffael who alone hath seen (155) 647 
1 low precious tears ' thus shall my rival know (21) 621 
1 orster ' whose zeal hath seized each written page (To 
John l orster ) (319) 675 

Forster ' you who never wore (A Mask on a Ring ) (280) 
665 

Ti om heaven descend two gifts alone (59) 625 
Irom immemorial time (The Nightingale and the Rose) 
(82 631 

I roui leaves unopen d yet, those eyes she lifts, (170) 649 
I rom yonder wood mark blue eyed Eve proceed (87) 633 
I rom you, lanthe, little troubles pass (24) 621 

a 

Give me the eyes that look on mine, (200) 663 
God s Inns declare (254) 66 3 

Gone 1 thou too, Nancy 1 why should Heaven remove (103) 
636 

Go on go on and love away 1 (236) 660 
Go then to Italy but mind (lo Charles Dickens ) (302) 
670 

IT 

ITave I, this moment led thee from the beach (47) 624 
Happy may be the land (To Andrew lAtkson ) (288) 686 
Ilark • tis tlie laugh of Spring she comes, (84) 633 
Here, ever since you went abroad (63) 625 
I lleie, where precipitate spring with one light bound (83) 

I 632 

, Heron 1 of grave career' whose lordly croaks (179) 650 
1 He who sees rising from some open down (157) 647 
How miny voices gaily Bing (206)653 
Humblest among the vernal train, (1 36) 644 


lanthe * you are call d to cross the sea ' (26) 621 
1 can not tell, not 1, why she (23) 621 
I can not very plainly tell ( lo Miss Power ) (304) 670 
I come to visit thee again (104) 6 37 
Idle and light axe many things you see (275) 665 
1 draw with trembling hand my doubtful lot, (Twelfth 
Night ) (5) 620 

Tf hatred of the calm and good, (248) 661 
If in the summer time, u guest (Another Urn at Tboresby 
Park ) (107) 637 

If mutable is she I love, (30) 622 

If that old hermit laid to rest (To Miss Isabella Percy ) 
301 (670) 

If you please we 11 hear another, (130) 643 
I held her hand the pledge of bliss, (G5) 625 
I hope indeed ere long (33) 622 

I know not whether I am proud, (With an Album ) (196) 
652 

I leave and unreluct&nt, the repast (blddons and her 
Maid / (277) 665 

I leave for you to disunite (Flowers sent in Bay leaves ) (257) 
663 

I leave thee, beauteous Italy I no more (156) 647 
I leave with unreverted eye the towers (202) 663 
T loye to hear that men are bound f 14 ) 622 
1 love to wander both in deed and thought, (Guldone and 
Lucia ) (124) 640 

<( 1 m half m love, * be who with smiles hath said (258) 688 
In age the memory, as the eye itself, (172) 649 
In C lementma s artless mien (89/ 634 
In C/urtorvski I commend (To Czartoryski, attending on 
foot toe funeral of the Poet Menmcivicz ) (299) 669 
Indweller of a peaceful vale, (To Southey 1833 ) (305) 670 
In his own image the Creator made (193) 651 
I never knew hut one who died for love, (A Mother's Tale ) 
(224) 667 



INDEX. 


zxix 


Is postijr there li bat one supremo., (On Shakipeare.) (1<3) 

|Ug 

In spring and summer winds may blow, (147) 645 
In wratb a youtli was heard to say, (276 (ft 1 ) 

1 often ask upon whose arm she leans, (44) 621 
I pen these lines upon that cypher’d cover (190 612 
I prais’d thee, Michelet, whom I saw ( lo Michelet on h» 
People "> (310) 672 

Ipsley 1 when humed by malignant fate (Written in Wales ) 
(195) 635 

I rais’d my eyes to Pallas, and she laught, (234) r59 

1 remember the time ere his temples were grey, (260) 663 

I sadden while I view again (45| 623 

Is it no dream that I am he (61) 625 

Is It not better at an early hour (284) 665 

It often comes into my bead (22) 62J 

It seems whenever we are idle, (232/ 650 

I’ve never seen a book of lute (279) 665 

I very much indeed approve (New style) (242) 66(1 

1 wander o’er the sandy heath (861 613 

I will invite that merry pnest (1’ievano Arlotto ) (253) 662 

I will not call her fair, (127) 642 

I would give something, O Apollo * (281) 665 

1 would invoke you once ogam, (85) 633 


J 

Julius, of three rnre brothers, my fust friends, (To Julius 
Hare, with “ Pericles and Aspasui '*) (285) 666 

K 

Kind sonls 1 who strive what pious hands shall bnng (On a 
Poet In a Y\ eleh Church yard ) il(H>) (1J7 


O Friends ! who have accompanied thusfer, 619 
Often 1 have heard it said (140)645 
O gentlest of thy race ’ (Mane- Antoinette ) (120) 639 
Once, and onceonly, have 1 seen thy face, (287J 686 
One leg across his wide arm chair, '229) 659 
One morning m the spring I sate (167) 648 
One pansy, one, she bore beneith her breast, (41) 623 
One tooth has Mummios , but in sooth (206) 664 
On the Binooth brow and clustering hair (5 1 j 624 
Onward, right onward, gallant James, nor heed (298) 609 
O parent Earth ' in thy retreats (On a vacant tomb at Lion- 
bedr ) (207)653 

O thou whose happy pencil strays (16) 620 
One year agu the path was green, (19)621 

P. 

Psstnm ' thv roses long ago, 'On receiving a monthly rase.) 

(219 656 

Pass me T only am the rind (Written on the first leaf of an 
Album ) 227) 659 

Past min'd Ikon Helen lives, (18) 621 

Plants the most beauteous love the water’s brink, (272)664 

Pleasant it is to wink and sniff 1 the fumes (249) 662 

Pleasure* why thus desert the heart (10)020 

Prettj maiden ' pretty maiden » (261) 663 

Proud word you never spoke, but you will speak (69) 626 

l*ursuits ' alas, I now have none, (55 024 


Q 

Queen of the double sen , beloved of him (123) 640 
R 


L 

Leigh Hunt * thou stingy man Leigh Hunt ' (To Leigh 
Hunt, on an omission m his “ heist of the Poets ”) 
(240) 660 

Let me sit here and muse by theo (99) 6 15 

Let this man smile, and that man sigh 1 17) 044 

Lie, my fond heart at rest, (12j 620 

Life (pnest and poet sny) is but a dream , (IhO) 650 

Little it interests me how (67 ) 626 

Little volume, warm with wishes, (Sent with Poems ) (226) 
659 

Loneliest of hills’ from crimes and cares removed, (Wntten i 
at Mr Uawson’s, Was V\ ater Lake ) (19s) 652 
Look thou yonder look and tremble, (9J ) 644 
Lord of the C eltic dells, ( To Joseph Ablett ) ( 15) 673 
Loved, when my love from all but thee had flown, (201 ; 653 
Love is like Echo m the land of lell, (218) bob 

M 

Many mav yet recall the hours (186 610 
Many, well I know, there are (62 625 
Maria 1 1 have sutd Admt 97) 615 
Metellus is a lover one whose eni (246' 661 
Michelet ' time urges me down lift s iUsn nt <1 o Michelet, 
on his *' Pnests Women and I annlies ) (109)672 
Mild is the portim, veil uml sweet (7 > 626 
Mine fall, and vet a te ir of bets (28) 622 
Mother 1 cannot nnnd iny whcil 94) 634 
My gucBt, 1 have not led you thro 659 
My holies retire* , my wishes ns before ( 11 620 
My pretty Murte, my winter friend, (212) 6o5 
My serious son 1 l see thee look (197) 6o2 

N. 

Napier I take up anew thy pen, (To Major General W 
Napier ) (307) 671 

Neither the suns nor frosts of rolling venrs (133) 644 
Never may Btonn thy peaceful bosom vex, (17 r »j 649 
Never, my boy, so blush and blink, (Suggested by Horace ) 
(248) 601 

No charm can stay, no medicine enn assuage, '185) 650 
No, Daisy 1 lift not upthy ear, (’Jo a Spaniel) (189 ) 661 
No doubt, thy little bosom bents (To C F ) (188) 651 
No, my own love of other y ears 1 (177) 650 
No, Teresita, never say (To Lady Charles Bcauclcrk )(293) 
668 

No, thou hast never griev’d but I griov M too , (56) 625 
Not the last struggles of the bun, (111) 6.48 
November’ thou art come agrnn (121)040 

o 

O’erfoamwg with rage (225) 059 

Of late among the rocks 1 lay, (A sea shell speaks ) 

646 


Remain, ah not in youth alone, ( 60 ) 625 
* Remember you the guilty night, ’ o2 624 
Remind me not, thou grace of senous nuui ' (142) 645 
Reprehend, if thou wilt, the vain phantasm, O Reason I 
(161) 647 

Retire and timely, from the world, if ever (122) 640 
Retired this hour from wondering crowdb (43) 623 
Rightly you say you do not know (183, bM 


8 

Satire ' I never call’d thee very fair, (116) 638 
bav ye that years roll on and ne’er return 9 (To the Comtesse 
de Molande, about to many the Due de Luxembourg ) 
(290) 667 

She 1 love (alas m vain *) (6) 620 
She lends m solitude her youthful honrs, (1) 619 
Sighs must be grown less plentiful (271' 604 
Silent, you say, I m grown of late, (04) 62.5 
Since in the terrace bower we sate (291) 6GS 
Slaves— merchants, scalpers, cannibals, agree (Letter- 
liind ) (278 665 

Bnules soon abate , the boisterous throe 120) 642 
*»nappish and tnptious ever prowling 'To II ) (269) 664 
Bo late removed from him slu* swore, (74 626 
bo, Kenyon, thou lover ef frolic and laughter, (To John 
Kenvon ) (312 67 4 

Something (Ah ’ tell me whati there is (174; 649 

boon ,u lanthe’s lip I prest, i35i 622 

boon, O Innthe ' Ufe is o’er, (20) 621 

Sophia pitv Gunliug s fate, (Gunlaug ) (81) 627 

hophy ' before the fond adieu (To Lady Caldwell ) (168) 

649 

Stranger, these little flowers are sweet (On Migmonette ) 
(192) 651 

Struggling and faint and fiunter didst thou wane (160) 647 
Such rapid jerks, such rude grimaces, (259) 663 
Summer has doft his latest green, (203) 653 
Sweet are the songs on Eastern shores, (To a Lady ) (297) 669 
Sweet Clementina, turn those eves (88) 633 
Sweet was the song that 5 outh snng once, (220) 656 
Swiftly we sail along thy stream (>\ ntten on the Rhine ) 
(194) 651 

T 

Take the last flowers your natal day (Sent to a Lady with 
flowers ) (150) 646 

Tears, and tears only, are these eyes that late (71) 626 
Tears driven back upon the fountain head, (110) 038 
Tell me not things {vast all belief , (66 > 026 
Tell me, perverse young year * ( 14 4) 64,> 

Tell me, proud though lovely umiden * (Lady to Lady ) (239) 
060 

Ten thousand flakes about mv windows blow, (238) 060 

lenussa I you are fled 1 (1<»4 648 

Thank Heaven, Lantho, once again (77) 627 



INDEX. 


The basket upon which thy fingers bold, (On seeing a lady 
*K tor her portrait,) (308) 670 
The blackest of grapes, with a footpath hard by, (247) 661 
The bouflh beneath me shakes and swings, (60) 624 
The brightest mind, when sorrow sweeps across, (178) foO 
The burden of an ancient rhyme (140) 645 
The covert walk, the mossy apple trees, (Cottage left for 
London } (250) 662 
The day returns again (215) 655 
The day returns, my natal day, (112) 678 
The Devil, when he mode believe ( I o B ) (230) 659 
The dreamy rhymer s measured snore ( To Macaulay ) (311) 
673 

The heart you cherish can not change (13) 020 
The leaves are felling , so am I , (214) CO*) 

Tho Loves who many yeare held all my mind, (72) 626 
The maid 1 love ne er thought of me f HI ) 643 
The place where soon 1 think to lie (216)653 
The touch of Love dispels the gloom (4) 610 
The vessel that rests here at last (115) 6 lb 
The wisest of us all, when woe (110) 64 > 

There are some tears wi would not wish to dry, (32) 622 
There are some wishes that mav start (70) 627 
There are who teach us that the depths of thought (To 
Southey ) (2H6) 6 W> 

There la, alas ' a chill, a gloom, (163) 648 
There is delight in smgmg, tho none hear (To Poliert 
Browning) (313) 6"3 

There may be many reasons why, (158) 647 
There was a spinner in the days of old, (Prayer of the Bees 
to Alciphron ) (165) 648 
These are the sights I love to see (27) 621 
Those who have laid the harp aside (lo Wordsworth ) (280) 

m 

Thou hast been very tender to the Moon, (Malvolio ) (105) 
652 

Thou hast not mis d, Ian the such desire (7) 620 
Thou in this wide cold church art laid, (1(8)) 637 
Thou pltyest , and why ludost thou thy pity * (381' 650 
Thou whom the wandering comets guide (1 15 644 
lime pistl thought it worth m> while (273 ( 6» 

To gaze on you when life s lost gleams decline, (On recemng 
s portrait ) (148 640 

Tomorrow, brightest eyed of Won s trim, (02)634 
To our past loves we oft return ( 125) 642 
To Bose and to Soph) 270) t64 

Tost in what comer hast thou lam f (On receiving a Book to 
write in (144 64 r > 

To write as your sweet mother does 109)649 
True, ah too true * the generous bre u,t (100 651 
Turn pretty blue eyes ’ wheresoever vou shine 94) 634 
Twenty years hence my eyes may grow (58 625 
Two cackling mothers hatch two separate broods (264) 6< 4 

IT 

Under tbe hollies of tby hreevy glade, (210) 654 
Unjust are they who argue me unjust (292) (*08 


Unworthy are these poems of the lights (To Theodosia Oar* 
row ) (295) 668 

V 

A arious the roads of life , in one (173) 649 
Very true, the linnets Bing (163) 646 


W 

Wert thou but blind, O Fortune, then perhaps (98) 635 
W e will not argue if you say, (lanthe’s I etter) (61) 624 
Whatever England s fields display, (151) 646 
What, of house and home bereft (209) 654 
Vi hen llelen first saw wrinkles in lier face (113) 638 
"When sea bom Venus guided o er (To one who said she 
should love at tint sight ) (159) 647 
\\ hen the mimosas shall have made (116) 639 
When we have panted past life s middle space (76) 027 
Where alders rise up dark and dense (67) 625 
M here is, oh where ' the citron bloom ( To my Daughter in 
Italy, at Christmas ) (300) 669 
V here Malvern s verdant ridges gleam (204) 653 
A\ here three huge dogs are ramping yonder (211) 054 
AN hile the winds whistle round my cheerless room, (640) 623 
While you, my love are by, (25) 631 
A\ hiskered 1 uncs 1 boy stuffed blouses ’ (233) 659 
A\ ho are those men that ]>ass us 9 men well girt ( 1 o Mathew 
and AAolff) (308)672 

AVho smites the wounded ou his bed (268) 054 
AN hy have the Graces chosen me 228) 659 
AN hy O true poet of the country 1 why (lo an aged Poet ) 
(316) < 74 

Why, why repine my pensive fnend (134) 644 
AN ill mortals never know each othi r s station (141 ) 645 
AA ith frigid art our numbers flow (tor an Irnm Thoresby 
Park (100)6)6 

With rosy hand a little girl prest down (152) 64G 
AVork on marble shall not be, (2 15) 660 


Y 

\ e little household gods, that make (213) 655 
\ e walls r sole witnesses of happy sighs (49 624 
A es in this chancel once we sat atone (108) 637 
A es 1 write verses now and then (187) ( >1 
A es wl shall meet (1 knew wc should) again, (48) 624 
A esterday at the sessions held in Buckingham, (262; 663 
A ou hute amid the pomp of pmver (1 48 644 
A ou little pert and twittering pet (06 616 
A ou Jove nit hut if 1 confess (166 648 
A ou may or you may not believe 244 601 
• A ou must gl\t biuk, her mother said (129) 642 
Y oh see the worst of love but not the hast { 18) 623 
V ou simltd you spoke and I believed (68 626 
Y ou tell me 1 must come again (42 62 1 
A outh but by help of Memory can be sage (231 659 
Y outh is the virgin aune of tender Hope, (80 027 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS 


Avoid a mistake in attributing to the writer any opinions in this book but what are spoken under his own name The 
introduction of characters vow or recently existing has been censured / but among the relics of antiquity the 
censurer probably has been gratified at finding an allusion to the contemporaries of the authors let him be 
consistent and acquiescent , and believe that the dialogues now before him maybe also among the relies of 
antiquity A few public men of small ability are introduced, to show better the proportions of the great , 
as a painter would situate a beggar under a triumphal arch, or a camel against a pyramid. 


RICHARD I AND THE ABBOT OF BOXLEY. 


fpiIE abbot of Boxlcy was on bis ro.vl to llagucnau 
in search of Richard , and the appearum c of the 
church-tower in the horizon had liegnn to accele- 
rate his pace, when lie pcncivcd a tall pilgrim at 
a distance, waving his staff' toward some soldiers 
who would have advanced before him they draw- 
back 

“ He may know something of the Lion-heart," 
said the abbot, spurred his horse onward, and in 
ail instant threw himself at the pilgrim's feet, who 
raised and embraced him affoi tiouatclv 

Abbot () my king 1 my king' the champion of 
our faith at the mercy of a prince unworthy to 
hold his stirrup 1 the conqueror of Palestine led 
forth on foot 1 a captive 1 a captn e of those he 
commanded and protected 1 Could Saludin see 
it . 


Richard. Tho only prince in the universe who 
would draw his sword for me against the ruffian 
of Austria. He alone is worthy to rescue me 
who hath proved himself worthy to fight me 
I might have foreseen this insult Wliat senti- 
ment of magnanimity, of honour, of humanity, 
ever wanned an Austrian bosom’ 

Tell mo, declare to me, abbot, speak it out at 
once ... is this the worst of my misfortunes i 
Groans burst from me , they cleave my heart , my 
own English, I hear, have forsaken me my bro- 
ther John is preferred to mo ... I am lost indeed 
What nation hath ever witnessed such a succession 
of brave kings, two hundred years together, as have 
reigned uninterruptedly in England 1 Example 
formed them, danger nurtured them, difficulty 
instructed them, peace and war m an equal 
degree were the supporters of their throne. If 
John succeed to me, which he never can by vir- 


tue, never Bhall by force, and I pray to God never 
may by fortune, what will remain to our country 
but tho hitter recollection of her extinguished 
glory? I would not he regretted at so high a 
prieo I would be better than the gone, presump- 
tuous as is the hope, but may the coming be better 
than I' Abbot, 1 haie given away thrones, but 
never shall they he tom from me rather than 
this, a king of England shall bend before an 
emperor of Germany*, but only to rise up again 
m all Ins majesty and strength 

Abbot. God grant it 1 Abandoning a kmg like 


* Opinions bavo changed on most things, and greatly on 
titles and dignities. A consul is appointed to reside in a 
suaport a Roman senator was often, in political weight 
and in landed property, beneath the level of an English 
gentleman , yet not only a Roman senator, but a Raman 
eltizcn, held himself superior to kings It might well be 
permitted our Richard to assume a rank above any 
potentate of ills age. If almanacks and German court- 
calendars are to decide on dignities, the emperors of 
Morocco and Austria shall precede the kings of England . 
learned men have thought otherwise. On this subject 
hear Leonardo Aretlno. 

“Quidenimmearefertquemadmodumbarbarllnquantur, 
quos neque oorrigere possum si veltm, Deque magnopere 
rellrn si possim 9 De rege tamen et tmperatoro idem 
sentio quod tu, et Jampridem ridena barbartem istam, 
hoe ipsum notari atque redargue Tree emm gradua 
mojorum dignitatem apud Romanos, de quorum principo 
loqulmur, fuere rex, dictator, imperator. Ex hia 
suprema omnium potestas rux cst , post regem verb 
secundum tenuit dignitatis locum diotaturu , poet dtota- 
turam imperium tertio gradu consoquitur Hujusoe rei 
probatlo est , quod Octaviano imperatori optime se gerentl 
Senates Populusque Romanus dignitatem augers, pro 
im pern tore dicta to rem facers decrevit, quod ille non 
reoepit, eed flexo genu rocusavlt, quasi majorts states 
majorisque invidiie dignitatem exlstlmsns, Imperatori* 
nomen modicum ao populate, el ad Dicta to ris fastigium 

B 
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Richard, we abandon our fathers and children, 
our inheritance and name far from us be for 
ever such ignominy' May the day when we 
become the second people upon earth, Almighty 
God ' be the day of our utter extirpation ' 

Richard I yet am king, yea, king am I more 
than ever, who even in this condition rule over 
hearts like thine 

Genii and angels move and repose on clouds , 
the same do monarchs, but on less tompict oneH, 
and scarcely firm enough tor a dream to pillow on 
Visions of reluctant homage from crowned heads, 
and of enthusiastic lot e from those who keep 
them so, have passed away from mo, and leave 
no vacancy One thought commemorative of my 
country, and characteristic of my countrymen, is 
worth them all 

Abbot Here are barely, I reckon, more than 
three score men and, considering the character 
both of their pnnee and of their race, I cannot 
but believe that the scrip across my saddlebow 
contains a full receipt for the dust barge of my 
sovran Certain I am that little is left unto him 
of the prize he made in the caravan of Egv pt 
Richard The gold and silver were distributed 
among my soldiers , for the only prizes worthy 
of me were Saladin and Jerusalem I have no 
hesitation m esteeming Saladin not only above all 
the potentates now living, which of a truth is 
little, but, from what hath been related to me, 
above all who have ever reigned, buch is his 
wisdom, lus courage, his courtcsv, his fidelity, 
and I acknowledge that if 1 had remained to 
conquer him, I would have restored to him the 
whole of his dominions excepting Palestine And 
the crown of Palestine which of the crusaders 
should wear? which among them could have 
worne it one twelvemonth t I would do nothing 
in vain , no, not even for glory The Christian 
pnnees judged of me from their own worthless 
ness Saladin judged of me from himself to 
them he sent pearls and precious stones, to me 
figs and dates, and I resolved from that moment 

oomparetur Msjorem vero esse remain pottstatem quam 
dlotaturam ex eo potest inteiligi, quia Julius Cesar, Die 
tator cum esset, affoctavit Regem fieri 
The dignity of a sovran does not depend on the title he 
poneseea, whioh he may with equal arrogance and indis 
cretlon assume, but on the valour the power the wealth 
the civilisation, of those he governs This view of the 
suhjeot the Aretine has not taken 
Rank pretends to fix the value of everyone, and is the 
most arbitrary of all things. Homan knights, correspond 
Ing for the most part In condition with our wealthier 
yeomanry and inferior esquires, would have disdained to 
he considered as no Cotter or more respectable than the 
kings they hired In our days, an adventurer to whom a 
petty prince or his v alet has given a pennyworth of ribbon 
looks proudly and disdainfully on anyone who has nothing 
else in hta button-hole than the button 
Few authors are sounder than Plutarch , and no remark 
of his more judloious than the following on Juba, at 
which however there is not a deputy oommissary or 
under secretary who would not laugh 
u His son, named also Juba, was carried In triumph 
while yet a ohild and truly most happy was his impri- 
sonment by which barbarian as he was, he came to be 
numbered among the moat learned writers ’ 


to contend with him and to love him Look now 
toward the Holy Alliance Philip swore upon the 
Evangelists to abstain from aggression m my 
absence Collecting an army on the borders of 
Normandy, be protests that his measures are 
pacific, invokes heaven against usurpers, and 
invades the province He would persuade me, 
no doubt, that a squadron of horse on the low 
grounds is a preventive of agues, and a body of 
archers on the hills a specific for a fever Ay, 
abbot, and bis bishops lead him forth and light 
him on his nobility follows him with alacrity 
and applause In the whole extent of France 
there is neither sword nor croner unsullied by 
petjury Where upon earth was there ever a 
people so ready to swear and to forswear, to fight / 
and to flyt Equally enthusiastic in opposite 
causes, and embracing them without breathing 
betwixt, their enthusiasm is always m proportion 
to their number A Frent hman, like a herring, 
loses bis course when he loses his company, and 
his v ery instinct (m truth he has little else) for 
sakes him The bravest kings with him arc those 
who cast down conscience the most readily, and 
those whose appetites are tlio most grovelling are 
the best As in the block puddings of our eoun 
try folk, if blood is wanting, it must be made out 
by fat * 

Abbot Times ought to be very quiet, and na 
tions very prosperous, when rulers are valued 
like bears and porpoises for their fur and grease 
The perfidy of i rival may justly have excited the 
disdain but ought never to have turned aside the 
anjis of Richard The cause ot truth and right 
cousness is thine O king' and when hast thou 
deserted whit thou hist onec upholdcn? 

Richard Salidm was defeated and Jerusalem 
would have fallen but God will forgive me if, 
leaving his bones and sepulchre to his own care 
aud protection, I chastise a disloyal rather than a 
lo> il enemy 

Abbot l wish my liege could have taken him 
prisoner, that he might have saved such a soul by 
infusing into it the true faith under liaptism 

Richard Ay, that indeed were well Tunny 
hsh under oil, inon under baptism, those alone of 
both creatures are worth a November melon So 
said the bishop of Hermopolis one day after 
dinner, and I wish he could have kept awake 
and sober, to edify ns more at large thereupon 

A word m your car, my abbot Saladin lives 
in a country where prophet comes after prophet, 
and each treads out the last vestige from the 
sand 1 am afraid it would not hold 

Abbot Better as it is then 

Richard There are many in foreign parts who 

i 1 The auoient fare of our kings differed from that of the 
oommonallty m plenteousness only If Rlahard did not 
dress hie own dinner, like Achilles, he knew at least the 
composition of the few plain dishes then in use. Indeed 
the W ark pudding wae of such moment that it shook the 
whole Christian world Michael Gelltilarlus, patriarch of 
Constantinople condemned the Bishop of Rome, Lao IX 
for eating unleavened bread in the euebarfst, and black- 
pudding at home 
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cannot be brought to comprehend how a sprinkle 
of water should prepare a man's eternal happi- 
ness*, or the curtailment of a cuticle his eternal 
misery. 

Abbot. Alas, my liege, society is froth above 
and dregs below, and wo have hard work to keep 
the middle of it sweet and sound, to communicate 
right reason and to preserve right feelings. In 
voyages you may see too much and learn too little 
The winds and waves throw about you their mu- 
tability and their turbulence When so lose 
sight of home, we lose something else than that 
which schoolboys weep for 

Richard. By the keenness of your eye, compas- 
sionate as it is, I discover, my good abbot, that you 
have watched and traced me from I he beginning 
of my wanderings. Let me now tell my storv 
to confession another time 1 anted along the 
realms of my family on the right was England, 
on the left was France little cIho could I dis. over 
than sterile eminences and extensive shoals 
They fled lielimd me so pass away generations , 
so shift and sink and die as ay affections In the 
wide ocean I was little of a monarch old men 
guided me, boss instructed me , these taught mo 
the names of my towns and harbours, those showed 
me the extent of my dominions one cloud, that 
dissolved in one hour, covered them 

I debark in Sicily, place my hand upon the 
throne of Tanercd, and fix it Again we sail, and 
within a day or two behold, as the sun is setting, 
the solitary majesty of Crete, mother of a religion, 
it is said, that liv oil two thousand vears Onward, 
and many bright specks bubble up along the blue 
Egean , islands, every one of which, if the songs 
and stones of the pilots are tme, is the monument 
of a greater man than I am We Icav c them afar 
off and for whom* For creatures of less 
import than the sea-mews on tlieir eliffs , men 
praying to be heard and fearing to be understood, 
ambitious of anothers power in the midst of 

* If Richard had lived a few centuries later, lie would 
surely have been less a freethinker than a e hear he was 
Fra Bebagthuin dl Gicsu related to Pietro della Valle, that 
a Persian male witch (stregnne) taken in the fact of witch- 
craft, was Raked whether lie could eat the heart of a 
Portuguese captain, in the same manner as he had just 
eaten the heart of a cucumber , that Is, merely by looking 
at it Ho replied In the negative, fur that the Franks 
had In the breast something like a corslet, of such hard 
ness that no witchery could penotrate It , which, beyond 
doubt, aaya Pietro, can be nothing else than the v Irtue of 
baptlom, the armour of faith, and tho privilege of being 
aona of the Church This honest traveller falls, in almost 
every letter, on aome unlucky comparison between the 
Idolatry of his native country and of those he visits 
“ It appears," says he, “thatagreut part of theworshlp 
paid to their Idols, consists in nothing but muslo and 
singing, to pass the time gaily and luxuriously *' He 
speaks of the right reverend their fly flappers aa “ making 
a wind and driving off the flies from the ldola In the palan- 
quin, offering that obsrtjuioutnesi which wt ute toward 
the Pope, with /am made from Ms tctli of while peacocks 
And there were not wanting abont the Idols many of their 
religion/, and many many torches, with the splendour 
wffereof the night was lighted up " Who would not 
Imagine this description to have rather been made by a 
Hindoo la Home, than by a Roman in Hlndostan t 


penitence, avaricious of another's wealth under 
vows of poverty, and jealous of another's glory in 
the service of their God Is this Christianity 1 and 
is Saladm to be damned if he despiscB it 1 
Before I joined my worthy brotherhood of the 
faith, I was tossed about among the isles and islets, 
which in some places arc so thickly set, you may 
almost call them sea-stars 
A sailor's story ib worth little without a tempest • 

I had enough of one to save my credit at the 
fireside and in the bower. 

Tho despot or emperor of Cyprus* (I forget 
his title) threw into prison the crew of an 
English vessel wrecked on his coast, and, not 
contented with this inhumanity, forbade the 
princess of Navarre my spouse, and the queen 
of Sieilv who attended her, to take refuge from 
the storm in any of his ports I conquered his' 
dominions, with the loss, on my part, of a dinner, 
two men, and a bndlc He was brought before 
me My emperor had an aversion to iron in evciy 
form therefore I adorned his imperial feet with 
a silver chain, and invited him to the festivities 
of my nuptials w ith Bcrengcre, followed by her 
coronation as queen of Cyprus Vfe placed his 
daughter under the protection of Jam:!', knowing 
her sweet temper and courtesy, and reminding 
her that a ladv of rank rises one step higher by 
misfortune She hath exchanged the cares of a 
crown for the gaiety of a court, and I hope that 
what she lost as princess she will gain as woman 
I intend to place her suitably in marriage, and her 
dowry shall be what my treasury is at the time 
Abbot Wc have only to consider now what lies 
before us Could not my liege have treated with | 
the Duke of Austria 1 

Richard Yes, had he been more nearly my 
equal I punished his neglect of discipline it 
became in Ins po« cr to satiate ills revenge Henry 
is mercenary in the same degree, but perhaps less 
perfidious, certainly less irritated and hostile 
No potentate can forgive the superiority of Eng- 
land none can forget that I treated him as a 
trooper and dependent, and that the features of 
my contempt were too broad for any mask in all 
the rich w ardrobc of dissimulation. Henry alone 
is capable of ensuring my return I remember 
the fate of Kobcrt , and if I am not presently in 
London, 1 may be m Cardiff 
Those who have abandoned me must ransom 
me , I myself will dictate the conditions, and 
thoy shall be such as no emperor of Germany can 
refuse X 

Hide on with me 

* Iaaae the usurper of Cyprus etyled himself emperor. 

t Queen of Sicily 

t Emperor ia the title usually given to the heads of the 
Germanio league . hut in fact there never was an emperor 
df Germany. Adrien Valois, fn a letter to Albert Fortner, 
writes thus • Legl Conrlngii llbrum lie limbus Imperii 
Germaniet, cuius llbrl tltulum jure quia arguat , nullum 
enlm Impertum Gcrmanloum fult unquatn, nullum 
est hodieque , neo tmperater etismal in GermanM aedem 
habeat, Gennanonim lroperator est, sed, ut ipse se 
man majorum appellat, rex Germania? et Romanorum 
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LORD BROOKE AND 

Brooke * I come again unto the woods and unto 
the wilds of 1'enshurst, whither my heart and the 
friend of my heart lia\e long invited me 

Sidney Welcome, welcome * How delightful 
it is to sec a friend after a length of absence' 
How delightful to chide him for tbit length of 
absence, to which we owe such delight 

Btooke I know not whether our names will be 
immortal, I am suie our friendship will For 
names sound only upon the surface of the earth, 
while friendships an. the purer, and the more 
ardent, the nearer the} tomt to the presence of 
God, the sun not only of righteousness but of lov e 
Ours never lias been chipt or dimmed even here, 
and never shall be 

Sidm y Let me take up y our metaphor Friend 
ship is a lose which, when it is flawed by heat or 
violence or accident, maj as well be broken at 
once, it can never be trusted affcei The more 
graceful and ornamental it was, the more clearly 
do we discern the hopelessness of restoring it to 
its former state Coai sc stones, if tlic\ are frac 
tured, may be cemented again, precious ones 
never And now, Grcv lllc, seat \ ourself under 
this oak , Rince, if jou had hungcicd or thirsted 
from jour journey, you would have urn wed the 
alacrity of jour old servants in the hall 

lmperator ” Here we sec the rex is before the imprratoi 
If In the patents of Charles the fifth it is otherwise Die 
reason u that the title of king Is applied to the dominion 
of several states which his ancestors had acquired more 
recently Yalois proceeds * Si tumen Horoanonun impe 
rator vooan dobet qut u»bi Roman non imperat ct ab 
episoopo ecclosiffi Homans? Roma*, ac sennt&s pnpnhque 
Romani sen ten tia dudum debut consccran ' Tins letter 
Ib not printed among the works of l alois or hiB brothel 
but ia of unquestionable authenticity , and may be found 
entire In the Amanitates Ltteranee of Schelhom, Tom 
V p *42 Valois was a good scholar, but he errs in 
his latimty when he objects to the expression t mperium 
Oermamcum Tor that expression would be correct whether 
Germany were governed by a king, an imperor, an arts 
toe racy, or a dunociaty The Roman state was just as 
much i mperium Romanum undei the consuls and tribunes 
as under Tiberius or Caligula The justice of tho remark 
made by Valois is proved by the patents of Charles V, 
which always began, “Carolus V, divmA favente dementia, 
Romanorum lmperator Augustus^ ac rex German) a. Ills 
pan ia rum, utnusque Bieilie, llicrusalem, Ilungane, Ac 
The late emperor of Austria formally laid down a title 
which never belonged to him ho and all his ministers 
were ignorant of this, and it may be doubted whether 
there was a statesman in Furopc who knew it 

* Lord Brooke is less known than tho personage with 
whom he converses, and upon whose friendship he had tho 
virtue and good sense to found his chief distinction On 
his monument at Warwick, written by himself, we read 
that he was servant of Queen Elizabeth, counsellor of 
King James, and friend of Sir Philip Sidney His style 
la stiff, but his sentiments are sound and manly The 
same house produced another true patriot, slain in the 
civil wars by a shot from Richfield minster. Clarendon, 
without any ground for bis assertion, says there is reason 
to believe he would have abandoned his party and princi- 
ples. The family Is extant a member of It was created . 
Earl of Warwick by George II for services os Lord of the 
Bedchamber. I 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

Brooke In truth 1 did, for no otherwise tho 
good household would have it The birds met 
me first, affhghtoned by the tossing up of caps, 
and by these harbingers I knew who weie coming 
When my palfrey eyed them askance for their 
dimorousness and shrank somewhat bade, they 
quarrelled with lnm almost before they saluted 
mo, and asked him many pert questions What a 
pleasant spot, Sidney, have you chosen hero for 
meditation 1 a solitude is the audicme chamber of 
God Few days in. our year are like this there 
is a fresh pleasure in eveiy fresh posture of the 
limbs, in every turn the eye takes 

> outh 1 credulous of hnppmoss, throw down 
Upon this turf thy wallet ntoied and swoln 
With morrow mi ms, bird eggs, and blnildera burst. 

That tires thee with its wagsing to and fro 
Thou ton wouldbt breathe more freoly for it, Age 1 
W ho lackeat heart to laugh at life a deceit 

It sometimes requires a stout push, and some- 
times a sudden rcai-tltnrc in the wisest men, not 
to become for a moment the most foolish V\ hat 
hate 1 done 1 1 ha\c fairly diallcuged you, ho 
mm h my master 

bulnet/ "i ou have warmed me I must cool a little 
and watch in v opportune v So now , Grcv tile, return 
you (o >oui invitations mil 1 vv ill dear the ground 
tor the eompanv for 't outh for Age, anil wliat 
ever comes between, with kindred and depend 
cncies Venl> we need no taunts like those in 
vour verses here we have few vices and conse 
qucntly fcwrepinmgs I take cspetnl care that 
m> > oung labourers and farmci s shall never he ulle, 
and 1 supply them with hows and ariows, with 
howls ,md ninepins, for their Sunday evening*, 
lest they drink and quarrel In church they are 
tvuglit to love God , after cliuieh they are prie 
t istil to lov e the ir neighbour , for busmesson w ork 
davs keeps them apart and scattered, and on 
market day s they are prone to a rivalry bordering 
on malice, as competitors for custom Goodness 
does not moic certainly make men happy than 
happiness makes them good Me must distin- 
guish between felicity and prosperity for pros- 
perity leads often to ambition, and ambition to 
disappointment the course is then over, the 
wheel turns round but once , while the reaction 
of goodness and happiness is perpetual 
Brooke You reason justly and you act rightly 

* Censurable as this practice may appear, it belonged to 
the age of Sidney Amusements were permitted the English 
on tho seventh day, nor were they restricted until the 
puritans gained the ascendancy Even labour on oertaln 
occasions w as not only allowed but enjoined By an order 
of Islwai d VI tbe farmer was encouraged to harvest upon 
the Sunday, end in tbe same article It Is called a great 
offence to God to he scrupulous and superstitious In fore 
going such operations A) lmer, bishop of London, used to 
plsy at bowls lifter the servloe , and, acoordmg to Strype, 
when tbe good prelate was censured for it, he replied that 
tbe habbath was mode for msn, and not man for the 
Sabbath 
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Piety, warm, soft, and passive as the ether round 
the throne of Grace, is mode callous and inactive 
by kneeling too much her vitality taints under 
rigorous and wean some observances A forced 
match between a man and his religion sours his 
temper, and leaves a barren bed 
Sidney Desire of lucre, the worst and most 
general country vice, an sen hero from the ueces 
sity of looking to small gains, it is however but 
the tartar that encrusts e< ononij 
Brooke I fear Avarice less horn himself tlun 
from bis associates, who fall upon a mm the 
fiercest in old age Avarice (allow me to walk 
three paces further with Allegory ) is more unlovely 
than mischievous, although one may say of him 
that he at last 

t, nidges the gamesome river fish its food, 

And HhutH lua heart again*! hie own life a blood 
Sulney We find hut little of hih handy work 
among the yeomanry, nor indeed much liuong 
those immediately aliov e The thi iv ing squires arc 
pricked and pinched by tluir cigcrncss to rival in 
expenditure those ol somcwhit better estate tor, 
os vanity is selfishness, the vam vie usually av v 
neious, and they who throw aw iv most, exact 
most I’enunouH men arc ofleuer just than 
spendthrifts 

liiookt O that anything so nionstrouh should 
exist in this profusion and pmcligility of hlcssmgs ' 
The herbs clislic with health seem to pirtikc of 
sensitive and animated life and to feel under 
my hand the benediction 1 would bestow on 
them VI h it a hum of satisf u teon in (}od s 
creatures' How is it, Sidney, the smallest do 
seem the happiest 1 

Sidney Competition for their w eakncsscs and 
their fears, compensation for the shortness of 
their existence Their spirits mount upon the 
sunbeam above the eagle and they hive more 
enjoyment in their one summer than the elephant 
in his century 

liivoki Are not also the little and lowly in oui 
spec les the most happy ' 

Sidney I would not willingly try nor over 
curiously cx mime it We, Oreville are hippy 
in these parks and forests we were happy in my 
close winter walk of box and lain list me In our 
cailier diva did we not unboss out bosoms with 
the daffodils ind shike them almost unto shed 
ding with our transput 1 Ay, my friend, there 
is a greater difference, both in the stiges of life 
and in the seasons of the year, than m the eon 
ditions of men >ct the healthy pass thiough the 
seasons, from the element to the inclement, uotonly 
unrcluctantly hut rejoicingly knowing that the 
worst will soon finish, and the best begin anew , 
and we are elesuous of pushing foiward into every 
stage of life ext opting that alone which ought 
reasonably to allure us most, as ope ning to us 
the Kw Sacra, along which we move in triumph 
to our eternal country We labour to get through 
the moments of our life, as we would to get through 
a crowd Such is our impatience, such our hatred 
of procrastination, m oveiy thing but tho amend 


ment of our practices and the adornment of our 
nature, one would imagine we were dragging 
Time along by force, and not be us We may m 
some measure frame our mmdB for the reception 
of happiness, for more or for less, we should 
however well consider to what port we are steer 
ing in search of it, and that even m the richest 
its quantity is but too exhaustible It ib easier 
to alter the modes and qualities of it, than to 
increase its stores There is a sickliness in the 
firmest of us, which induceth us to change our 
side, though reposing over so softly, yet, wittingly 
or unwittingly, we turn again soon into our old 
position Aftcrwaid, when we have fixed, as we 
imagine, on the object most desirable, we Btart 
extravagantly and, blinded by the rapidity of 
om course towaid the treasure we would scire 
and dwell with, we find another hand upon the 
lot k the hand of one standing in shade . , 
tis Death ' 

Brooke There is often a sensibility in poets 
w Inch precipitates cm thither 

The winged head of Genius sn ikes surround. 

As erewlule poor Medusa a 

We howeicr have defences against the shafts of 
the vulgir, and such as no position could give 

Sultuy tiod bath granted unto both of us 
hearts cisily contented, heuts fitted for every 
station, because fitted foi every duty What 
appears the dullest may contribute most to our 
genius what is most gloomy may soften the 
seeds and relax the fibres of gaiety We enjoy 
th solemnity of the spieadmg oak above us 
pel haps we owe to it m pirt the mood of our 
minds at this instant perhaps an inanimate 
thing supplies me, while I am speaking, with 
whatever I possess of animation Do you imagine 
that any contest of shepherds can afford them the 
same pleasure as I rccciyc from the description of 
it, or that cyen in their loves, however innocent 
wnl faithful, they arc so free from anxiety as I 
am while I celebrate them 1 The exertion of 
intellectual power of fancy and imagination, 
keeps from us grcitly more than their wretched 
ness, and aflords us greatly more than their 
enjoyment Wo are motes in the midst of 
generations we have our snnbeams to circuit 
and climb Look at the summits of the trees 
iround us how they move, and the loftiest the 
most nothing is at rest within the tompiss of 
our view, except the grey moss ou the park piles 
Let it eit aw ty the dead oak, bat let it not be 
compared with the living one 

Toots are m general prone to melancholy , yet 
the moRt plaintive ditty hath imparted a fuller 
)ov, and of longer duration, to lfs composer, 
than the conquest of Pcisia to the Macedonian. 
A bottle of w me bnngeth as much pleasure as the 
acquisition of a kingdom, and not unlike it in 
kind the senses m both cases are confused and 
pen ei ted 

Jh ooke Merciful heaven' and foi the fruition 
of on hours drunkenness, from which they must 
awaken with heaviness, pain, and terror, men 
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consume a whole crop of their kind at one harvest- 
home. Shame upon those light ones who carol 
at the feast of blood' and worse upon those 
graver ones who nail upon their escutcheon the 
name of great Ambition is but Avarice on stilts 
and masked God sometimes sends a famine, 
sometimes a pestilence, and sometimes a hero, 
for the chastisement of mankind , none of them 
surely for our admiration Only some cause like 
unto that which is now scattering the mental fog 
of the Netherlands, and is preparing them for the 
fruits of freedom, can justify us in drawing the 
sword abroad 

Sidney And only the accomplishment of oui 
purpose can permit us again to sheathe it for, 
the aggrandisement of our neighbour is nought of 
detriment to us , on the contrary, if we are honest 
and industrious, his wealth is ours We have 
nothing to dread while our laws are equitable 
and oui impositions light but children fly from 
mothers a ho strip and scourge them 
lit ookr Across the hearse where homebred Law lies dead 
Strides Despotism, and seems a bloated bey, 

Who, while BOme coarse down drives him, thinks he 
durea 

Shouting, with blear bluff face, pier way, qive way ’ 

Wc arc come to an age when wc ought to read 
and speak plainly what our discretion tells us is 
fit we are not to be set in a corner for mockery 
and dcnsion, with our hands hanging down 
motionless, and our pockets turned lUHide out 
Sidney Lot us congratulate our countiy on lier 
freedom from debt, and on the economy and 
disinterestedness of her admimstiators , men 
altogether of eminent worth, afraid of nothing 
but of deviating from the broad and beaten path 
of illustrious ancestors, and propag iting her glory 
in far distant countries, not by tlio loquacity of 
mountebanks or the audacity of bufloons, nor 
by covering a tarnished sword knot with a turn 
shoulder knot, but by the mission of right learned, 
grave, and eloquent embassadors Tuumphantly 
and disdainfully may you point to others 
While the young blnwrom btutH to light. 

And hwivtn looks down 8<n.m.1y bright 
On Nature's g) ueful foim , 

V* bile IhUh and vulib and woods are gay, 

And village voices all brcHthc May, 

\t ho dreads the future btuim * 
ll hero princes smile and senates bend, 

W hat mortal o tr forewtw bib end, 

Or feai'd the flown of f»od f 
Yet has the tempest swept them off, 

And the oppressed with bitter scoff 
Thur silent marble trod 
To ewtll their pride to quench their ire. 

Did venerable Laws expue 
And sterner forms arise , 

Faith in their piesence veiled her head, 

Patience and Charity weu dead, 

And Dope beyond tbo skies. 

But away, away with politics let not this city- 
stench infect our fresh countiy air 
Bioole. To happiness then, and unhappiness too, 
since we can discourse upon it without emotion 
I know not, Philip, how it is, but certainly 1 


have never been more tired with any reading than 
with dissertations upon happiness, which seems 
not only to elude inquiry, but to cast unmerciful 
loads of clay and sand and huskB and stubble 
along the high road of the inquirer. Thoologians 
and moralists, and oven sound philosophers, talk 
mostly in a drawling and dreaming way about it 
He who said that virtue alone is happiness, would 
have spoken more truly m saying that virtue 
alone is misery, if alone moans etnqly , for, beyond 
a doubt, the virtuous man meets with more oppo- 
sites and opponents than any other, meets with 
more whose interests and views thwart lits, and 
whose animosities are excited against him, not 
only by the phantom ot interest, but by envy. 
Virtue alone cannot rebuff them, nor can the 
virtuous man, if only virtuous, live under them, 

I will not say contentedly and happily, I will say, 
at all belt esteem, wc hear, is the gift of virtue, 
the golden bough at which the gates of Elysium 
fly open but, alas 1 it ib oftener, 1 am afraid, tho 
portion of the strong minded, and even of the 
vain, than of the virtuous By the constant 
exertion of our best energies, we can keep down 
many of the thorns along the path of life, yet 
some will thwart us, whether wc carry oui book 
with us or walk without it, whether wc last our 
eyes on earth or on heaven He who hath 
given the best definition of most things, hath 
given but an unpcifcct one here, informing us 
that a happy life i» one without impediment to 
virtue * A happy life is not made up of negatives 
Exemption from one thing is not possession of 
another. Had I bc.cn among his hearers, and 
could have uttered m> sentiments in the presence 
of so mighty a master, 1 would have told him 
that the definition is still unfound, like the 
thing 

A sound mind and sound bodv, which many 
think all suflii lent, arc but receptacles for it 
Happiness, like air and watci, the other two 
great requisites of life, is composite One kind 
of it suits one man, another kind another The 
elevated mind takes m and breathes out again 
that which would be uncongenial to the baser, 
and the baser draws life and enjoyment from that 
which would be putridity to the loftier Wise or 
uuwise, who doubts for a moment that content- 
ment is the cause of happiness < Yet the inverse 
is true wo arc contented because we are happy, 
and not happy because we are contented Well 
regulated minds may be satisfied with a small por- 
tion of happiness, none can he happy with a small , 
portion of content In fact, hardly anything I 
which wo receive for truth, is really and entirely 
so, let it appear as plain as it may, and let its 
appeal be not only to the understanding, but to 
the senses, for our words do not follow them 
exactly, and it is by words we receive truth and 
express it 

I do not wonder that in the cloud of opinions 
and of passions (for where there are many of 

* Anstotelcs says In b» Ethics , and repeats it in hie 
Polity, tviai/uia Siii irrar nr mmr refers* *Fire~c^*m» 


LORD BROOKE AND SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


the one, there are usually some of the other) 
the clearer view of this subject should be inter- 
cepted rather is it to be marvelled at, that no 
plain reasoning creature should in his privacy 
have argued thus 

" I am without tho things which do not 
render those who possess them happier than I 
am but I have those the absence of which 
would render me unhappy, and therefore the 
having of them should, if my heart is a sound 
one and my reason unperverted, render me con- 
tent and blest! I have a house and garden of 
my own, I have competence, I have children 
Take away any of these, and l should be soi row- 
ful, I know not how long give me any of those 
which are sought for with more avidity, and I 
doubt whether I should be happier twenty four 
hours He who has very much of his own, 
always has a project in readiness for somewhat 
of another's he who has very little, has not even 
the ground on which to lay it Thus one sharp 
angle of wickedness and disquietude is broken off 
from him ” 

Sidney Since we have entered into no contest 
or competition, which of us shall sing or sermon- 
ize the other fast asleep, and since we rather 
throw out than collect ideas on the sulijci t of our 
conversation, do not accuse me of levity, I am 
certain you will not of irreirgmn, if f venture to 
say that comforts anil odi outages, m this life, 
appear at hr-t sight to be distributed by some 
airy fantastic lleings, such us figure in the stones , 
of the East These generally choose a humpback 
slave or inconsiderate girl to protect and counte- 
nance in like niauuer do we observe the ill- 
informed mind and mstalde character most 
immediately under the smiles ot Fortune and the 
guidance ot Prosperity , who, as the case is with 
lovers, are ardent and attached 111 proportion as 
they alight upon indifference and inconstancy 

Brooke Yes, Happiness doats on her works 
and is prodigal to her favourite As one drop of 
water hath an attraction for ano'Iier, so do feli- 
cities run into felicities This course is marked 
by the vulgar with nearly the same expression as 
1 have employed upon it men say habitually n 
run of lurk And I wish that misfortunes boro 
no resemblance to it in their march and tendency , 
but these also swarm and duster and hang one 
from another, until at last some hard day deadens 
all sense in them, and terminates their existence 

Sidney It must lie acknowledged, our unhap- 
piness appears to he more often sought by us, 
and pursued more steadily, than our happiness 
What courtier on the one side, what man of 
genius on the other, has not complained of un- 
worthmess preferred to worth 1 Who prefers it 1 
his friend i no himself) no surely Why then 
grieve at folly or injustice in those who have no 
concern in him, and in whom he has no concern ? 
W e are mdignan t at the sufferings of those who bear 
bravely and undeservedly, but a single cry from 
them breaks the charm that hound them to us 

The English character stands high above 


complaining I have indeed heard the soldier 
of our enemy scream at receiving a wound , 
I never heard outb. Shall tho uneducated he 
worthy of setting an example to the lettered 1 
If we see, as we have seen, young persons of some 
promise, yet m comparison to us as the colt is to 
the courser, raised to trust and eminence by a 
powerful advocate, is it not enough to feel our- 
selves the stronger men, without exposing our 
limbs to the passenger, and begging him in proof 
to handle our musclcBl Those who distribute 
offices, are sometimes glad to have the excuse of 
merit, hut never give them for it Only one 
subject of sorrow, none of complaint, in respect 
to court, is just and reasonable , namely, to be 
rejected or overlooked when our exertions or expe- 
rience might benefit our country Forbidden to 
unite our glory with hers, let ub cherish it at 
home the more fondly for its disappointment, and 
give her reason to say afterward, she could have 
wished the union He who complains deserves 
what he complains of 

Religions, languages, races of men, rise up, 
flourish, decay , and just m the order I assign 
to them O my friend 1 is it nothing to think 
that this hand of mine, over whuh an insect 
is creeping, and upon which another more 
loathsome one ere long will pasture, may hold 
forth to my follow men, by resolution of heart 
in me and perseverance, those things which 
shall outlive the least perishable in the whole 
dominion of mortality i Creatures, of whom the 
best and weightiest part arc the feathers in 
their caps, and of whom the lightest are their 
words and actions, curl their whiskers and their 
Ups in Bcoru upon similar meditations 

Let us indulge in them; they' are neither weak 
nor idle, having been suckled by' Wisdom and 
tuught to walk by Virtue W e have never throw n 
away the keepsakes that Nature has given us, nor 
bartered them for toys easily broken in the 
public jiaths of life 

Brooke Argue then no longer about courts and 
discontents 1 would rather hear a few more 
vcrscN , for a small draught increases the thirst of 
the thirsty 

Sidney To wnte as the ancients have written, 
without borrowing a thought or expression from 
tliem, is the most difficult thing wc can achiev c in 
poetry 1 attempt no composition which I foresee 
will occupy more than an hour or two, so that I 
can hardly claim any rank among the poets, yet 
having once cullectcd.in my curiosity, all the /nro- 
cal iota ti Sleep, ancient and modern, 1 fanned it 
possible to compose one very differently , which, 
if you consider the simplicity of the subject and 
the number of those who have treated it, may 
appear no easy matter. 

Bleep ( who enntraoteet the waste realms of Night, 

None like the wreuhtd ran extol thy powers 

We think of thee when thou art far away, 

We hold thee dearer then the light of day. 

And most when Isu forsakes us wish thee ours * 

O hither bend tby flight ! 
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Sfiett »o4 wstarms is tbs blond thsde 
jUcevtU to (he dark Thenllu hall) 

When Hersulesasd Death and Hell obey'd 
Her huaband’e deeolate despondent call 
What find would persecute thee, gentle Sleep, 

Or beckon thee aside from man ■ distress 9 
Needleee it were to warn thee of the stings 
That pierce my pillow, now those waxen wings 
Which bore me to the sun of happiness, 

Hare dropt into the deep 

Brooke If I cannot compliment you, as I lately 
complimented a poet on the same subject, by 
saying, May all the goi» and goddeeta be at pro 
pitwut to your Invocation, let mi at least congratu 
late you that every thing here is fiction 
Sidney There are sensible men who would call 
me to an account for attempting to keep up with 
the ancients, and then running downhill among 
the modems, and more especially for expatiating 
in tho regions of Romance The fastidious and 
rigid call it liad taste and 1 am afraid the} have 
Truth for their prompter But this, I begin to 
suspect, is rather from my deficiency of power 
and judgment, than because the thing in itself is 
wrong Chivalry in the beginning was often 
intemperate and inhumane afterward the term 
became synonymous with valorous courtesy 
Writers, and the Public after them, now turn it 
into ridicule But there is surol} an incentive to 
noble actions in the deference we bear toward our 
ladies , and to carry it in mj bosom is worth to 
me all the applauses I could ever receive from my 
prince If the beloved keep us from them farther 
than arm s length for years together mui h indeed 
we regret that our happiness is deftired, but 
more that theirs is For pride, and what is better 
than pnde, our pure conscience tells us that God 
would bestow on us the glory of creating it , of all 
terrestrial glory far the greatest 

Brooke To those whose person and manners, 
and exalted genius, render them always and 
everywhere acceptable, it is pleasing to argue in 
this fashion 

Sidney Greville 1 Grcvillc * it is bettor to 
suffer than to lose the power of suffering The 
perception of beauty, grace, and virtue, lb not 
granted to all alike There arc more who arc 
contented in an ignoble union on the flat bcitcn 
earth before us, than there are who, equally dis 
regarding both unfavour vble and favourable 
clamours, make for themsch cs room to stand on 
an elevated and sharp pointed summit, and thence 
to watch the motions and scintillations, and occa 
sional ovcreloudings, of some bright distant star 
Is it nothing to have been taught, apart from the 
vulgar, those graceful submissions which afford us 
a legitimate pride when we render them to the 
worthy! Is there no privilege in electing our 
own sovran! no pleasure m bending heart and 
bouI bofore her! I will never believe that age 
itself can arrest so vivid an emotion, or that his 
deathbed is hard or uneasy, who can bring before 
it even the empty image he has long (though m 
vain) adored That life has not been spent idly 
which has been mainly spent in conciliating the 


generous affections, by such, studies and pursuit* 
as best famish the mind for their reception. 
How many, who have abandoned for public life 
the studies of philosophy and poetry, may be 
compared to brooks and rivers, which in the 
beginning of their course have assuaged our thirst, 
and have invited us to tranquillity by their bright 
resemblance of it, and which afterward partake 
the nature of that vast body wheremto they run, 
its dreariness, its bitterness, its foam, ltB storms, 
its everlasting noise and commotion 1 I have 
known Beveral such , and when I have innocently 
smiled at them, their countenances seemed to 
say, "1 w ish 1 could despise you but alas 1 lama 
runaway slave, and from the best of mistresses to 
theworst of masters, I serve at a tavern where every 
hrur is dinner time, and pick a hone nponasilver 
dish " And what is acquired by the more fortunate 
among them ! they may put on a robe and use a 
designation which I have no nght to my cook 
and footman may do the same one has a white 
apion, the other has red hose , I should be quite 
as much 1 vughed at if 1 assumed them A sense 
oi inferior ability is pamlul this I foci most at 
homo I could not do nearly so well what my 
domestics do, what tlic others do I could do 
better My blushes arc not at the superiority 
I hate given mtsclf hut at the comparison 1 must 
go through to git e it 

Two poets cannot walk or sit together easily 
while the} have any poetry about them they 
must turn it out upon the table or the grass or 
the rock or the road side I shall call on yon 
presently, take all I hate in the meanwhile 
At last thou goet>t breezy March * 

Again beneath heaven a brighter arch 
The birds that Bhun our v, inters, fly 
O cr every pathway trip along 
Lifcbt feet, more light with frolic song, 

I And eyeB glance back, they know not why 

Say who is that of le if so rank 
Pushing the violet down tho bank 

With heat ted speaihend glossy green 9 
And wb) that changofaco mural box 
Points at the myrtle, whom he mocks, 

Regardless what her cheer bath been 9 

The fennel waves her tender plume , 

Mezetcons cloth d with thick perfume. 

And almonds urge the lagging leaf 
Ha ' and so long then have 1 stood 
And not obscrv d thee, modest bud, 

Wherefi om will riso their lawful chief < 

0 never say it If perchance 

Thou crown the cup or join the danoe. 

Neither In anger nor In sport , 

For Pleasure then would pass me by, 

The Graces look ungraciously. 

Love frown, and dnve me from his oourt 

Brooke Considering the chances and changes 
of humanity, I wish I were as certain that Pleasure 
will never pass you by, as I am that the Graces 
will never look on you ungraciously 

Svlmy So little am 1 ashamed of the hours 
I spend in poetry, even a consciousness that the 
poetry itself is bad nevtr leads mo to think the 
occupation is Foliage, herbage, pebbles, may 
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put in motion the finer parte of the mind ; and 
although the first things it throws off tie verses, 
and indifferent ones, we arc not to dospise the 
cultivator of them, but to consider him as pos- 
sessing the garden of innocence, at which the 
great body of mankind looks only through the gate 
In the comer formed by the court-wall, shcl 
tered and sunny, I found, earlier in the season 
than usual, a little rose bud, which perhaps owed 
its existence to my cutting the plant m summer, 
when it began to intrude on tho path, and had 
wetted the legs of the ladies with the rain it held 
None but trifling poetry could be made out of 
this, yet other than trifling pleasure was 

Brooke Philip, I can give you only spoiled 
flowers for unspoiled and unopened ones will you 
accept them 1 
Sidney Gladly 

Brooke On what occasion and for whom my 
verses were composed, you may at once discover 
Deem it enough for me to premise m clucid it ion, 
that women have no fax our or mercy for the silence 
their charms impose oil us Little uc they aware 
of the doyotion we are offering to them, in that 
state wliercinto the true lover lscicr prone to fall, 
and which appears to them inattention mdiflcr 
encc, or moroscnesH V\ e must < hirp before them 
eternally or they w ill not moisten our 1 ic iks m our 
cages They like praise best, we tli inksgnmg 
Sidney l nfold the paper \V hat are you 
smiling at’ 

Brooke The names of the spe lkcis I call one 
"Poet, the other ‘f,arfi/ How questionably the 
former 1 how tiuly the latter' Hut judge 

Poet Thus do jou Bit and break the flow r» 

That might have lived a few bhort hours. 

And lived fur you ' Lovt w ho o crpowers 
My youth and me, 

Shows me tho petals idly shed 
Shows me my hopes as early dead, 
la vain, in vain admonished 

fly all I soe 

Laiie And thus you while the noon away, 
t\ atching me strip mj flowers of gay 
Apparel, Just put on fur May , 

And soon laid by' 

Cannot you teach me one 01 two 
1 me plirahcs 9 if you can pray do 
binceyeu art grown too wise to woo 
To listen 1 

Poet Lady, I como not here to teach, 

But learn, the moods of gentle spocch , 

Alas I too far beyond my re ich 

Aio happior strains. 


SIB ARNOLD SAVAGE. 

Many frail leaves shall yet lie jraH'd, 

Many frail hopes in death bed lull'd. 

Or ere this outcast heart be eeboord 

By all its pains. 

Sidney. Let me hope that here is only 

A volant shadow, Just enough to break 
The sleeping sunbeam of soft idleness. 

Brooke When a woman hath ceased to be quite 
the same to us, it matters little how different 
she becomes 

Sidney Hush 1 I will hear from you no senti- 
ment but your own, and this can never be yours 
Variations there are of temperature in the imeBt 
season , and the truest heart has not always the 
same pulsations If we had nothing to pardon or 
to lie pardoned, we might appear to be more per- 
fect than we are, but we should in fact be less so. 
Self love is ungenerous and unforgiving, love 
grieves and forgives Whatever there may be 
lying hid under those leav es and blossoms, shall 
rest there until our evening walk, we having 
always chosen the calmest hours of the most 
bciutiful days for our discourses on love and 
religion Something of emotion, I can not doubt, 
arose in your breast as yon were wilting theBo 
simple hues, yet I am certain it was sweet and 
solacing Imagination should alwav a be the con 
fident, for she is always the calmer, of PaHsion, 
where Wisdom and Virtue have an equally free 
admittance 

Let us now dismiss until evening comes (which 
is much the best time for them) all these disqui 
sitiona, and let us talk about absent friends 

Bioole VV e must sit up late if I am to tell you 
of all yours 

Sidney \\ hilc the weather is so temperate and 
genial, and w lnle I can be out of doors, 1 care not 
how late I tarry among 

Night airs that make tree-shadows w alk, and sheep 

TV ashed white in the cold moonshine on grey cliffs. 

Our list exi oss of this nature was nearer the sea, 
where, when our conversation paused awhile in 
(he stillness of midnight, we heard the distant 
w av es break hcav lly Their sound, y ou remarked, 
was such as you could imagine the sound of 
a giant might be, who, coming back from tra 
lel unto some smooth and level and still and 
solitary place, with all his armour and all his 
spoils about him, casts himself slumbcrously down 
to lest. 


KING HENRY IV. AND SIR ARNOLD SAVAGE. 


Samyc I obey the commands of my liege 
Henry ‘Tie well thou appearest more util 
and courteous. Sir Arnold Savage, than this 
morning m another place, when thou dcclarcdst 
unto me, as speaker of the Commons, that no 
subsidy should be granted mo until every cause of 
public grievance were removed * 

* The words reported by llokewell. Do motto tenenii 
Parlittnuntum. 


Satnqt J am now m the house of the greatest 
man upon earth , I was then m the house of the 
greatest nation. 

Hem y Marry 1 thou speakest rightly upon 
both points, but the latter, l swear unto thee, 
pleosoth me most And now. Ravage, I do tell 
thee h ith like frankness 1 had well nigh sent a 
score of halberts among your worshipful knights 
and sleek wool staplers, for I was sore chafed, and, 
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If another had dealt -with me in each wise, I should 
have straightway followed my inclination. Thou 
knowest I am grievously lot and hindered in my 
projected war, by such obstinacy and undutifui- 
ness in my people I raised up the House of 
Commons four years ago, and placed it in opposi- 
tion to my barons, with trust and confidence that, 
by the blessing of Christ and his saints, 1 might 
be less hampered in my complete conquest of 
Fiance. This is monstrous Parliament speaks 
too plainly and steps too stoutly for a creature of 
four years’ growth 

Savage God forbid that any king of England 
should achieve the conquest of all France Pa- 
tience, my liege and lord 1 Our Norman ances- 
tors, the most, warlike people on whoso banners 
the morning sun ever lighted, have wrested the 
sceptre from her swaddling kings, and, pushing 
them back on their cushions and cupboards, have 
been contented with the seizure of their best and 
largest province The possession of more serfs 
would have tempted them to sit down in idleness, 
and no piece of unbroken turf would have been 
left for the play-ground of their children in arms 
William the Conqueror, the most puissant of 
knights and the wisest of statesmen, thought ht 
to set open a new career, lest the pride of his 
chivalry should be troublesome to him at home 
He led them forth against the brave and good 
Harold, whoso armies hail bled profusely m their 
war against the Scot Pity that such blood as the 
Saxon should ever have licen spilt ' * lmt benue 
are the titlcdeeds to our lands and tenements, the 
perpetuity of our power and dominion 

Henry. To preserve them from jeopardy, I 
must have silver in store, I must have horses and 
armour, and wherewith to satisfy the cravings of 
the soldier, always sharp, and sharpest of all after 
fighting 

Savage My liege must also have other things, 
which escaped his recollection 

Henry Store of hides, and of the creatures that 
j were within them , store of bacon , store of oats 
: and barley, of rye and good wlicatcn corn , hemp, 
shipping, masts, anchors , pmetree and its pitch 
from the Norwegian, ycwtrec from Come and 
Dalmat. Divers other commodities must be pro- 
cured from the ruler of the Adriatic, from him 
who never was infant nor stripling, whom God 
took by the right-hand and taught to walk by 
himself the first hour Moreover I muHt have 
instruments of mine own device, weighty, and 
exceeding costly , such as machinery for beating 
down walls. Nothing of these have escaped my 
knowledge or memory, but the recital of some 
befits a butler or sutler or armourer, better thau 
• king 

Savage. And yet methinks, sir, there are others 
which you might have mentioned and have not, 
the recital of which would befit a king, rather 
than sutler, butler, or armourer they are indeed 

* The Danes under Harold were not numerous, and 
there were tew vestiges of the Britons out of Wales and 
Cornwall. 


the best and most necessary things In the world 
to batter down your enemy’s walls with. 

Henry. What may thoy be ! you must find them. 

Savage Sir, you have found them, and must 
keep them . they are the hearts of your sub- 
jects Your horse will not gallop fer without 
them, though you empty into his manger all the 
gamers of Surrey. Wars are requisite, to dimi- 
nish the power of your Barons, by keeping them 
long and widely separate from the main body of 
returners, and under the ken of a stem and steady 
prince, watching their movements, curbing their 
discourses, and inuring them to regular and sharp 
discipline In general they are the worthless 
exalted by the weak, and dangerous from wealth 
ill acquired and worse expended The whole 
people is a good king’s household, quiet and 
orderly when well treated, and ever in readiness 
to defend him against the malice of the disap- 
pointed, the perfidy of the ungrateful, and the 
usurpation of the familiar Act in such guise, 
most glonouR Henry, that the king may say my 
people, and the people may say vnr king I then 
will promise yon more, passing any computation, 
than 1 refused you this morning , the enjoyment 
of a blessing, to w hu h the conquest of France ill 
comparison is as a broken fljgstufF self appro- 
bation in government and security in power A 
Norman by descent, and an Englishman by birth 
and inheritance, the humiliation of France ih 
requisite to my bcuho even of quiet enjoyment 
Nevertheless I can not delude my understanding, 
on vthu.li is impressed this truth, namely , that 
the condition of a people which hath made many 
conquests, doth ultimately become worse than that 
of the conquered For, the conquered have no 
longer to endure the sufferings of weakness or the 
struggles of strength , ami some adv antages are 
usually liolden forth to keep them peaceable and 
contented but under a conquering prince the 
people are shadows, which lessen and lessen as he 
mounts in glory, until at last they become, if I 
may reasonably say it and unreprovedly, a thing 
of nothing, a shapeless form 

It is my ofhee and my duty to provide that 
this evil, m the present day, do not bctall us and 
that, our late descendants, with the same incite- 
ments to bravery, the same materials and means 
of greatness, may deserve as well of your family, 
my liege, ub wc have deserved of you. 

Henry Faith 1 I could find it in my heart. Sir 
Arnold, to clip thine eagle’s claws and perch thee 
somewhere in the peerage 

Sarnge Measureless is the distance between my 
liege and me, but 1 occupy the second rank 
among men now living, forasmuch as, under the 
guidance of Almighty God, the most discreet and 
courageous have appointed me, unworthy as I am, 
to be the great comprehensive symbol of the 
English people. 

Writers differ on the first appointment of Speaker In the 
House of Commons, forwent rather of reflection than of 
inquiry Tho Saxons had frequently such chiefs, not 
always, nor regularly, la the reign of Wll Main ftufus 
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there wu ft great ooudoU of parliament at Rockingham, a* described by on extract fnan Rapto, who speaks of 
may be seen in the history of Eadmerus his words are remonstrance only 

totius regni adunatio He report* that a certain knight “ Le rol. ay ant represent^ h ce parlement le beaoin 
came forth and stood before the people and spoke in the qu'il avalt d'un seooura extraordinaire, les Communes 
name and in the behalf of all Peter de Montfort, all brent en corps lui presenter une Adresse, dans laquelle 
In the reign of Henry Iil. spoke vice totius cummunitatts , el tee lui remontraicmt que, sons fooler son peuple, il 
and consented to the banishment of Ademsr de Valence, pouvolt sabvenir h &eu betMiios. EUes expoeaieat que le 
bisliop of Winchester. A BJr John Dushey was the first clergb poss^dait la troisibme partle des bleu* du royaume, 
presented by the Commons to the King in full parlia- et que, ne rondant au rut aucun service personnel, 11 6t«ut 
ment. Elsynge calls him “ a special minion " to Richard juste qu'il contnbuftt de ses richesses aux besoins pressans 
II. It appears that be, like all his predecessors, was do l’Ktat L'archevfique de Canterbury disait que lettr de* 
chosen for one particular speech , purpose, or sitting mande n'avalt pour fondement quo 1’irrbligion et L’avaarloe ** 

Sir Arnold Savage, according to Elsynge, « woe the first The reformers, we see, were atheists in those days, as in 
who appears upon any record ” to have been appointed to ours * to strip off what is superfluous was to expose the 
the dignity as now constituted, lie was elected a second body politio to decay. 

time four years afterward, a rare honour in earlier days, In decorating the people's House of Parliament, It is 
and during this presidency he headed the Commons, and resolved to admit no memorial of the man without whom 
delivered their Resolutions in the plain words recorded by neither house nor parliament would exist. Poetry and 
Hakewcll fable are thought more characteristic 

The business on which the dialogue is founded, may be 


SOUTHEY AND PORSON. 

Parson I suspect, Mr Southey, y on are angry . over dry lacunes a drop of oil, sweet or rancid, 
with me for the freedom Hilli wliuh I have corent a great quantity of poor hroih Instead of 
spoken of your poetry and Wordsworth's anything m this way, 1 would seriously recom- 

tinithey What could hate induiod you to mernl to the employ cr of our critics, j oung and 
imagine it, Mr Proicssori You hate indeed old, that he oblige them to pursue a course of 
bent jour ejex upon me, Mine we have been studj' such as this that under the supermtend- 
togethcr, with somewhat of ticnenc^s and deh- once of some respectable student fiom the umver- 
anec, 1 presume jou iancicd lue to he a com- sity, thej first read and examine the contents of 
mentator Yon wrong me, m j our belief t hat any the book . a thing great! j more useful in criticism 
opinion on my poctiial works huth molested me, than is generally thought, secondly, that they 
but you afford me more than emnpensalion in larefully ante them down, number them, and 
supposing me acutely -cusilile of mjUhUic done range them under their several heads, thirdly, 
to Wordsworth If we must converse on these that they mark every beautiful, every faulty, 
topics, we will converse on linn What man ever every ambiguous, every uncommon expression 
existed who spent a more inoflcnsivc life, or Which being completed, that they inquire what 
adorned it vv ith nobler studies < author, ancient or modern, has treated the same 

Porson None, and thev alio at talk him with subject, that they compare them, first in smaller, 
virulence are men of as little morality as reflection afterward iu larger portions, noting every defect 
1 have demonstrated that one ot them, lie who in precision and its causes, every excellence and 
wrote the of LiUraturr, i mild not eon- its nature, that they graduate these, fixing plus 

struo a (l reek seuteme or si an a verso, and 1 and minus, and designating them more accurately 
lmve fallen oil the very Juries from ft hull he and discrimmatcly by means of colours, stronger 
drew out his forlorn hope on the parade This or paler For instance, purple might express 
is ini omparably- the most impudent fellow 1 have grandeur and majesty of thought , scarlet, vigour 
met with m the course of my reading, which has of expression, pink, liveliness, green, elegant and 
lain, you know, in a province where impudence is equable composition these however and others, 
no rarity I am sorry to say that we iritios who as might best attract their notice and serve their 
write for the learned, have sometimes set a had memory. The same process may be used where 
example to our y oungur brothers, the critics who authors have not written on the same subject, 
write for the public but if thev were considerate when those w'ho have are wanting, or have touched 
and prudent, they would find out that a deficiency it but incidentally Thus Addison and Fonte- 
m weight and authority might m some measure nelle, not very like, may be compared in the 
be compensated by deference and decorum. Not graces of style, in the number and degree of just 
to mention the refuse of the literary world, the thoughts and lively fancies thus the dialogues of 
sweeping of booksellers’ shops, the dust throw’n Cicero with those of l’lato, lus ethics with those 
up by them in a corner to blow by pinches on of Anstoteles, Ins orations with those of Demos- 
new publications, not to tread upon or disturb thencs It matters not if one be found superior 
this filth, the greatest of our critics now living to the other in this thing', and inferior In that; 
are only great comparatively They betray their the exercise is taken , the qualities of two authors 
inconsideratcucss when they look disdainfully on are explored and understood, and their distances 
the humbler in acquirements and intellect A laid down, os geographers speak, from accurate 
little wit, or, as that is not always at hand, a little surrey. The fins and minus, of good and bad and 
impudence mstoad of it, throws its rampant briar ordinary', will have something of a scale to rest 
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upon ; and after a time the degrees of the higher compose anything equal to the worst paragraph 
parts in intellectual dynamics may be more nearly m his volumes. I have spoken vehemently against 
attained, though never quite exactly. him, and mildly against them; because he could 

Southey Nothing is easier than to mark and do better, they never could The same people 
number the striking parts of Homer it is little would treat me with as little reverence as they 
more difficult to demonstrate why they are so treat him with, if anything I wnte were popular, 
the same thing may then be done m Milton or could become so It is by fixing on Buch worka 
these pioces m each poet may afterward be that they arc carried with them into the doorway, 
collated and summed up Every man will be The porter of Cleopatra would not have admitted 
capable or incapable of it in proportion as his tho asps if they had not bcon under the figs 
mind is poetical few indeed will ever write any- Show me, if you can, Mr Southey, a temperate, 
thing on the subject worth reading , but they will accurate, solid exposition, of any English work 
acquire strength and practice The critic of the whatover, in any English review 
trade will gain a more certain livelihood and a Southey Not having at hand so many numbers 
more reputable one than before, and no great as it would be requisite to turn over, 1 muBt 
matter will be spent upon his education decline the challenge 

Parson Which however must be entered on Panon I have observed the same man extol 
in an opposite way from the statuary's the latter m private, the very book on whose rum he dined 
begins with dirt and ends with marble , the former the day before 

begins with marble and ends with dirt This, Southey His judgment then may be ambiguous, 
nevertheless, he muy so manage as neither to be but j ou must not deny him the merit of gratitude 
ridiculed nor starved If you blame the poor and vicious for abusing tho 

Southey For my own part, I should be well solutes of poverty and vice, how much more should 
contented with that share of reputation which you censure those who administer to them tho 
might come meted out and delivered to me after means of smli indulgence 

the analytical and close comparison you propose Porto n The publications which excite the most 

Its accomplishment can hardly be expected in an bustle and biting from these fellows, arc always 
age when everything must lie done quickly To the best, as the fruit on winch the flies gather is 
run with oars and sails, was formerly the expres- the ripest Periodical critics were never so pen- 
sion of orators for velocity it would now express tiful as they now 1 arc. There is hardly a young 
slowness. Our hats, our shoes, our whole habih- author who docs not make hiB first attempt in 
ments, arc made at one stroke , our fortunes the some review ; showing his teeth, hanging by his 
same, and the same our criticisms Under my tail, pleased and pleasing bj r the volubility of bis 
fellow-labourers in this vineyard, many vinos chatter, and doing his best to get a penny for his 
have bled and few have blossomed The pro- exhibitor and a nut for his own pouch, by the 
pnetors Becm to keep their stock as agricult u- facctiousness of the tricks he performs upon our 
rists keep lean sheep, to profit by their hoof and heads and .shoulders From all I can recollect of 
ordure what I noticed when 1 turned over such matters, 

Porton You were speaking this moment of a well. sized and useful volume might be compiled 
the changes among us Dwarfs are in fashion and published annually, containing the incorrect 
still, hut they are tho dwarfs of literature These expressions, and omitting the opinions, of our 

little rsunes arc invited to the assemblies of the booksellers’ boys, the reviewers Looking tlic 

gay world, and admitted to the dinners of the other day by accident at two pages of judgments, 
political Limbs of the law, paralysed and laid recommendatory of new publications, 1 found, 
up professionally, enter into association with face to face, tlic following words, from not the 

printers, and take retaining foes from some worst of tlic species Scattering to considerable a 

authors, to harangue against others out of any degree of interest oner the contemplation , $«. . . . The 
brief before them dazzling glitter of intellect, Now in what 

Southey And they meet with encouragement manner can w r e scatter a degree l unless it he one 
and success I Wo stigmatise any ho but a mahg- of those degrees which are scattered at Edinburgh 
nant one, and we repel any attack but against and Glasgow Such an expression aB dazzling 
fame, virtue, and genius Fond of trying expen- glitter may often he applied to fancy, but never to 
ments on poison, we find that the strongest may intellect These gentlemen might do somewhat 
be extracted from blood , and this itself is rejected better, if they would road us for tho sake of im- 
as unworthy of our laboratory, unless it be drawn provoment, and not for the sake of showing off 
from a generous and a eapaeious heart. a somewhat light familiarity, which never can 

Parson. No other country hath ever bcon so appertain to them The time however, I am 
abundant in speculation as ours , but it would lie inclined to believe, is not far distant, when the 
incredible if wo did not see it, that ten or fifteen fashionable will be as much ashamed of pur- 
men, of the humblest attainments, gain a com- chasing such wayside publications, as the learned 
fortable livelihood by periodical attacks on its would be of reading them. Come, let us away 
best writers. Adverse as I have declared myself from these oners of cat’s-meat and dog’s-meat, 
to the style and manner of Wordsworth, 1 never who excite so many yelpings and mewing* as 
thought that all his reviowere put together could they pass : the vicinity is none of the sweetest. 
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You will do me the favour, Mr. Southey, not to 
mention to those who may be kopt under the 
regimen, what 1 have been proposing here for the 
benefit of literature . since, although in the street 
and at college 1 have had quarrels, lighter or 
graver, with most other conditions, I have avoided 
both conflict and contact with writers for reviews 
and almanacks Once indeed, I confess it, I was 
very near falling as low words passed between me 
and the more favoured man of letters, who an- 
nounces to the world the works and days of New- 
market, the competitors at its games, their horses, 
their equisons and colours, and the attendant Nota- 
ries of that goddess who readily leaves I’aphos or 
Amnthus for this annual celebration 
Those who have failed as painters turn picture- 
cleaners, those w'ho have failed as writers turn 
reviewers. Orator Henley taught in the last 
century, that the readiest-made shoes arc boots 
cut down there are those who abundantly tenth 
us now, that the readiest-made critics are cut- 
down poets Their assurance is however by no 
means diminished from their ill success 
Southey l’ufly fingers have pelted me long 
enough with snow-balls, and 1 should not wonder 
if some of them reached the skirts of my great- 
coat , but 1 never turned round to look 

Porton The little man who followed vou in the 
Critical llenew, and whose prcteuhions w iden every 
smile his imbecility excited, would, 1 am per- 
suaded, if Homer were hung, pat lnm in a 
fatherly way upon the cheek, and tell him that, 
by moderating lus fire and contra* ting his pro- 
lixity, the public might ere long expect some- 
thing from him worth reading 

1 had visited a friend in King's Hoad when he 
entered 

“Have you seen the llcvievv 1 " cued he 
“Worse than ever’ I am resolved to insert a 
paragraph in the papers, declaring that I had no 
concern in the last number ” 

“ Is it so very had >" saul I quiotlv 
“Infamous' detestable'" exi burned lie. 

“Sit down then nobody w-ill believe you ” 
was my answer 

Since that morning lie has discovered that I 
drink harder than usual, that my faculties arc 
wearing fast away, that once indeed I had some 
Greek in my head, but . . ho then claps the fore- 
finger to the side of his nose, turnB his eye Rlowly 
upward, and looks compassionately and calmly 
Southey Come, Mr 1‘orson, grant him his 
merits no critic is better contrived to make any 
work a monthly one, no writer more dexterous in 
giving a finishing touch 
Porton Let him take his due and lie gone 
now to the rest The plagiary has a greater 
latitude of choice than we and if he brings 
homo a parsnep or turnip-top, when he could as 
easily have pocketted a nectarine or a pine-apple, 
he must be a blockhead f never heard the name 
of the pursuer of literature, who has httlo more 
merit in having stolen, than he would have had if 
he had never stolen at all , and I have forgotten 


that other man’s, who evinced his fitness to be 
the conaor of our age, by a translation of the most 
naked and impure satires of antiquity, those of 
Juvenal, whieh owe their preservation to the 
partiality of the friars. I shall entertain an un- 
favourable opinion of him if he has translated 
them well pray has he 1 

Southey Indeed i do not know. I read poets 
for their poetry, and to extract that nutriment of 
the intellect and of the heart which poetry should 
contain I never listen to the swans of the cess- 
pool, and must declare that nothing is heavier to 
me than rottenness and corruption. 

Porton. You are right, sir, perfectly right A 
translator of Juvenal would open a public drain 
to look for a needle, and may miss it My nose 
is not easily offended ; but I must have some- 
thing to fill my lielly Come, we will lay aside 
the scrip of the transpositor and the pouch of the 
pursuer, m reserve for the days of unleavened 
bread , and again, if you please, to the lakes and 
mountains Now we are both in better humour, 
I must bring you to a confession that in your 
friend Wordsworth there is occasionally a little 
trash 

Southey. A haunch of venison would he trash 
to a Brahmin, a bottle of burgundy to the xenf 
of Mecca. 

Pormn. I well not be anticipated by you. Trash, 
I confess, is no proof that nothing good can he 
above it. and about it The roughest and IcaBt 
manageable soil surrounds gold and diamonds. 
Homer and Dante and Shakspcarc and Milton 
have each many hundred lines worth little , lines 
without force, without feeling, without fancy , in 
short, without beauty of any kind But it is the 
character of modem poetry, as it is of modem 
arms and equipments, to be more uniformly trim 
and polished The ancients in both had more 
strength and splendour, they had also more 
inequality and rudeness 

Southey. Wc are guulcd by precept, by habit, 
l>y taste, by constitution Hitherto our senti- 
ments on poetry have been delivered down to us 
from authority , and if it can be demonstrated, as 
1 think it may he, that the authority is Inade- 
quate, and that the dictates are often inapplicable 
and often misinterpreted, you will allow me to 
remove the cause out of court Every man can 
see what is very bad in a poem, almost every one 
can see wbat is very good , but you, Mr I’orson, 
who have turned over all the volumes of all the 
commentators, will inform me whether 1 am right 
or wrong m asserting, that no critic hath yet ap- 
peared who hath been able to fix or to discern the 
exact degrees of excellence above a certain point. 

Porton. None 

Southey, The reason is, because the eyes of no 
one have liccn upon a level with it Supposing, 
for the sake of argument, the contest of Hesiod 
and Homer to have taken place the judges, who 
decided m favour of the worse, and he indeed in 
the poetry haB little merit, may have lieen elegant, 
wise, and conscientious men. Their decision was 
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in favour of that to the species of which they had 
been the most accustomed. Corinna was pre- 
ferred to Pindar no fewer than five times , and 
the best judges in Greece gave her the preference , 
yet whatever were her powers, and beyond a 
question they were extraordinary, we may assure 
ourselves that she stood many degrees below 
Pindar Nothing is more absurd than the report 
that the judges were prepossessed by her beauty 
Plutarch tells us that Hhe was mm h older than 
her competitor, who consulted her judgment m 
his earlier odes Now, granting their first com- 
petition to have been a hen 1’indar was twenty 
years old, and that the others were m the years 
succeeding, her beauty must have been somewhat 
on the decline , for m Greece there are few 
women who retain the graces, none who retain 
the bloom of youth, beyond the twenty-third 
year Her countenance, 1 doubt not, was expres- 
sive hut expression, although it gives beauty to 
men, makes women pay dearly for its stamp, and 
pay soon Nature seems, in protection to their 
loveliness, to have ordered that they who are our 
superiors in quickness and sensibility, should be 
little disposed to laborious thought or to long 
excursions in the labyrinths of fancy We may 
be convinced that the verdict of the judges was 
biassed by notbmg else than their habitudes of 
thinking we may lie convinced too that, In mg 
in an age when poetry was cultivated highly, and 
selected from the most acute and the most dis- 
passionate, they were subject to no greater errors 
of opinion than ore the learned messmates of our 
English colleges 

Pormn You are more liberal in your largesses 
to the fair Greeks than a friend of mine was, who 
resided in Athens to acquire the language He 
assured me that beauty there was in bud at 
thirteen, in full blossom at fifteen, losing a leaf or 
two every day at seventeen, trembling on the 
thorn at nineteen, and under the tree at twenty 

Returning, Mr Southey, to the difficulty, or 
rather to the rarity, of an accurate and just survey 
of poetical and other literary works, 1 do not see 
why wc should not borrow an idea from geometri- 
cians and astronomers, why wc should not have 
our triangles and quadrants, why, in short, we 
should not measure out writings by small portions 
at a time, and compare the brighter parts of two 
authors page by page The minor beauties, the 
complexion and contexture, may be considered at 
last, and more at large Daring geniusses, ensigns 
and undergraduates, members of Anacreontic and 
Pindaric clubs, will scoff at me Painters who 
can draw nothing correctly, hold Raffacl in con- 
tempt, and appeal to the sublimity of Michael- 
Angelo and the splendor of Titian ignorant that 
these groat men were great by science first, and 
employed in painting the meanB I propose for 
criticism. Venus and the damned submitted to 
the same squaring 

Such a method would be useful to critics m 
general, and even the wisest and most impartial 
would bemuch improved byit, although few, either 


by these meanB or any, are likely to be quite cor- 
rect or quite unanimous on the merits of any two 
authors whatsoever. 

Southey. Those who are learners would be 
teachers, while those who have learnt much 
would procure them at any price It is only 
when wc have mounted high, that we are sensi- 
ble of wanting a hand 

Porton On the subject of poetry in particular, 
there are some questions not yet sufficiently dis- 
cussed I will propose two First, admitting that 
m the tragedies of Sophocles there was (which I 
believe) twice as much of good poetry as m the 
Iliad, does it follow that he was as admirable a 
poet as Homer* 

Southey No, indeed so much 1 do attribute to 
the conception and formation of a novel and vast 
design, and so wide is the difference I see between 
the completion of one very great, and the perfec- 
tion of many smaller Would even these have 
existed without Homer * I think not 

Porton. My next question is, whether a poet is 
to be judged from the quantity of his bad poetry, 
or from the quality of Ins best 1 

Southey I should certainly say from the latter 
because it must be in poetry as in sculpture and 
painting, he who arrives at a high degree of 
excellence in these arts, will have made more 
models, more sketches and designs, than he who 
has reached hut a lower , and the conservation of 
them, whether by accident or by choice, can 
injure and affect in no manner his more perfect 
and elaborate works A drop of sealing-wax, 
hilling by chance or negligence, may efface a fine 
impression hut what is well done in poetry is 
never to he effaced by what is ill done afterward 
Even the bad poetry of a good poet hath some- 
thing in it which renders it more valuable, to a 
judge of these matters, than what posses for much 
better, and what in many essential points is truly 
bo l will however keep to the argument, not 
having lost sight of my illustration in alluding 
to design and sketches Many men would leave 
themselves penniless to purchase an early and 
rude drawing by Ruffuel , Rome arabesque, some 
nose upon a gryphon or gryphon upon a nose , and 
never would inquire whether the painter had 
kept it in his portfolio or had cast it away. The 
same persons, and others whom we call much 
wiser, exclaim loudly against any literary sketch 
unworthy of a leaf among the productions of its 
author No ideas are so trivial, so incorrect, so 
incoherent, but they may have entered the idle 
fancy, and have taken a higher place than they 
ought in the warm imagination, of the best poets. 
Wc find in Dante, as you just now remarked, a 
prodigious quantity of them , and indeed not a 
few in Virgil, grave as he is and stately. Infan- 
tine and petty there is hardly anything in the 
Iliad, but the dull and drowthy stop us unex- 
pectedly now and then The boundaries of mind 
lie beyond these writers, although their splendour 
lets us see nothing on the farther side. In so 
wide and untrodden a creation as that of Shak- 
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speare's, can we wonder or complain that some 
times we are bewildered and entangled in the 
exuberance of fertility ? Dry brained men upon 
the Continent, the trifling wits of the theatre, 
accurate however and expert calculators, tell us 
that his beauties are balanced by his faults The 
poetical opposition, puffing for popularity, cry 
cheerily against them, kts fault t arc balanced by 
his beauties , when, in reality, all the faults that 
ever were committed m poetry would be but as 
air to earth, if we could weigh them against one 
single thought or image, such as almost every 
scene exhibits m every dnma of this uumalled 
genius Do you he ir me with patience 1 
Pm son W ith more although at Cambridge w c 
rather discourse on Bacon for we know him 
lietter He was immcvsurablv a less wise man 
than Shakspcare, and not a wiser writer for he 
knew his fellow man only as he saw him in the 
street and in the court which indeed is but a 
dirtier street and a narrower Sliakspeare who 
also knew lnm there, knew him everywhere else, 
both as he ns md as he might lie 
Southey There is as great a dith rcn< o between 
Shakspcare and Bacon as between an American 
forest mil a London timber vard In the timber 
yard the materials arc hawed and squiicd and 
set ncrosh in the forest we have the natural 
form of the trie, ill its growth all its br inches, 
all its lcai es, all the mohseh that grow ibout it 
all the birds and insects that inhibit it now 
deep shadows absorbing the whole wilderness, 
now bright bursting glades, with evuberint grass 
and flowers and fruitage now untroubled skies , 
now tornfie thunderstorms cveiywlieio multi 
ionnity, everywhere immensity 

Poi am If after this ramble in the heat vou ire 
not thirsty , 1 w ould ask anot her quest ion t\ h it 

is the reason why when not only the glory of 
great kings and statesmen but even of great 
philosophers, is much cnlnnced by two or three 
good apophthegms, that of a gre it poet is lowered 
by them, oven if he should inyest tLcrn with good 
v ersc 1 For certainly the dignity of a groat poet is 
thought to be lowered by the writing of tpigiams 
bmithey As you sud of Y\ ordsworth, the great 
poet could accomplish better things the otheni 
could not People m (hit, apparent act of injustice 
do real justice, without intending or knowing 
it All writers have aflorded some information 
or have excited some sentiment or idea, some 
where This alone should exempt the humblest 
of them from revilmgs, unless it appear that he 
hath misapplied his powers through insolence or 
malice In that caso, wliatover sentence may ho 
passod upon him I consider it no honour to be the 
executioner What must we think of those who 
travel fax and wide that before they go to rest 
they may burst into the arbour of a recluse, 
whose weakest thoughts are benev olence, whose 
worst are purity’ On his poetry I shall say 
nothing, unless you lead me to it, wishing you 
however to examine it analytically and severely 
Person. There are folks who, when they read 


my criticism, say, "I do not think so” It is 
because they do not think so, that I write Men 
entertain some opinions which it is indeed our 
duty to confirm, but many also which it is expe 
dient to eradicate, and more which it is important 
to correct They read less willingly what may 
improve their understanding and enlarge their 
capacity, than what corroborates their prejudices 
and establishes their prepossessions I never bear 
malice toward those who try to reduce me to 
their own dimensions A narrow mind cannot 
be enlarged, nor can a capacious one be con- 
tacted Arc we angry with a phial for not being 
a flask’ or do we wonder that the skin of an 
elephant sits unwicldily en a squirrel 1 

Southey Oreat men will always pay deference 
to gn ater little men will not because the little 
arc fractious , and the weaker they are, the more 
obstinate and crooked 

Porson To proi ecd on our inquiry I will not 
deny that to compositions of a new kind, like 
M ordsw orl h s, w e come without scales and weights, 
and without the means of making an assay 

South v Mr l’orxon, it does not appear to me 
that anything more is necessary in the first 
mstuiee, than to interrogate our hearts in what 
manmr they have been affected If the ear is 
satisfied if at one moment a tumult is aroused 
in the breast and tranquilhscd at another, with 
a perfect consciousness of equal pow cr exerted m 
both castB , if we rise np from the pcrnsal of the 
work with a strong excitement to thought, to 
imagination to sensibility , above all, if we sat 
down with home propensities toward evil and 
walk away with much stionger toward good, in 
the midst of a world which we never had entered 
and of w hieh w e nev cr had dreamed before, shall we 
perversely put on again the old man of criticism, 
and dissemble that we have been conducted by a 
most beneficent and most potent genius’ N othing 
proves to me so manifestly m what a pestiferous 
condition arc its lazarettos as when I observe 
how little hath been objected against those who 
have substituted words for things and how mnch 
against those who have reinstated things for 
words 

Punon I find, however, much to censure m 
our modern poets 1 mean those who have written 
since Milton But praise is due to such os threw 
aside the Freni h models Percy was the first 
then came the \\ artons, and then Cowpcr more 
diversified in lug poetry and more classical than 
any since 

Southey I w onder y ou admire an author so near 
your own times, indeed contemporary 

Parson There is reason for wonder Men m 
general do so in regard both to liberty and poetry 

Southey I know not whether the Gauls had 
this latter gift before they assaulted the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, certainly from that tune 
downward the god hath owed them a grudge, 
and hath been as unrelenting as he was with the 
dogs and mules before Troy The succeeding 
race, nevertheless, has tightened and gilded and 
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gallantly tagged the drain of tragic declamation 
Surely not Cowper nor any other is farther from 
It than Wordsworth 

Ponon. But his dram is damp , and his tags 
are none the bettor for being of hemp, with the 
broken stalks in 

Southry Let Wordsworth prove to the world 
that there may be animation without blood and 
broken bones, and tenderness remote from the 
stews. Some will doubt it, for even things the 
most evident are often but little perceived and 
strangely estimated Swift ridiculed the music 
of Handel and the generalship of Marlborough, 
Pope the perspicacity and the scholarship 
of Bentley, Gray the abilities of Shaftesbury 
and the eloquence of Rousseau Shakspcare 
hardly found those who would collect his trage- 
dies, Milton was read from godliness, Virgil was 
antiquated and rustic , Cicero Asiatic What a 
rabble has persecuted my friend ' An elephant 
is born to be consumed by ants in the midst of 
his unapproachable solitndcs Wordsworth is the 
prey of Jeifrey. Why repine 1 Let us rather 
amuse ourselves with allegories, and recollect 
that God in the creation left his noblest creature 
at the mercy of a serpent. 

Ponon. In our authors of the present day I 
would recommend principally, to reduce the 
expenditure of words to the means of support, 
and to be severe in style without the appearance 
of seventy But this advice is more easily given 
than taken. Your fnend is verbose, not indeed 
without something for Iub words to rest upon, 
but from a resolution to gratify and indulge his 
capacity. He pursues his thoughts too far , and 
considers more how he may show them entirely 
than bow ho may show them advantageous!) 
Good men may utter wdiatcvcr comes uppermost, 
good poets may not It is belter, but it is also 
more difficult, to make a selection of thoughts 
than to accumulate them He who has a splen- 
did sideboard, should have an iron chest with 
a double lock upon it, and should hold in reserve 
a greater part than he displays 

I know not why two poets so utterly dissimilar 
as your author and Coleridge should be con- 
stantly mentioned together In the one I find 
diffuseness, monotony, not indistinctness, but nil- 
interesting expanse, and such figures and such co- 
louring as Morland’s , in the other, bright colours 
without form, sublimely void In his prose he 
talks like a madman when he calls Saint Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians “ the subluncst compo- 
sition of man.” 

Southey. This indeed he hath spoken, but he 
has not yet published it in his writings it will 
appear in hiB Table Talk, perhaps. 

Person Such table-talk may be expected to 
come forth very late in the evening, when the 
wine and candles are out, and the body lies 
horizontally underneath. He believes he is a 
believer ; but why does he believe that the Scrip- 
tures are best reverenced by bearing false witness 
to them 1 Is it an act of piety to play the little | 


child m the go-eart of Religion, or to beslaver the 
pretty dress he has just put on, 

Porrigens ten eras maa&s 
Matris e gremlo sue 
Semlblante labello. 

Pardon a quotation I hate it I wonder how it 
escaped me. 

W ordsworth goes out of his way to be attacked . 
he picks up a piece of dirt, throws it on the 
carpet m the midst of the company, and cneB 
Thu u a better man than any of you. Ho does 
indeed mould the base material into what form 
he chooses , but why not rather invito us to con- 
template it than challenge ns to condemn it’ 
Here surely is false taste. 

Southey, The principal and the most general 
accusation against him is, that the vehicle of his 
thoughts is unequal to them Now did ever tho 
judgeR at the Olympic games say, “We would 
have awarded to you the meed of victory, if your 
chariot had been equal to your horses it is true 
they have won, but the people is displeased 
at a car neither new nor richly gilt, and with- 
out a gryphon or sphynx engraved on the axle I ” 
You admire simplicity m Kunpidcs, you cen- 
sure it in Wordsworth, believe me, sir, it arises 
m neither from penury of thought, which seldom 
has produced it, but from the strength of temper- 
ance, and at the suggestion of principle. Some 
of his critics are sincere in their censure, and arc 
neither lm ldious nor unlearned , but their optics 
have been exercised on other objects, altogether 
dissimilar, and they are (permit me an expression 
not the worse for daily use) entirely out of their 
element His very clearness puzzles and per- 
plexes them, and they imagine that straightness is 
distortion, as i hildren on seeing a wand dipped in 
limpid and still water Clear writers, like clear 
fountains, do not seem so deep os they are the 
turbid look the most profound 

Ponon Picas know not whether they are upon 
the body of a giant or upon one of ordinary size, 
and bite both indiscriminately 

Southey Our critics are onion-eaters by tho 
Pyramids of Pootrj They sprawl along the 
sands, without an idea how high and wonderful 
arc the edifices above, whose base is solid as the 
earth itself, and whose summits arc visible over 
a hundred ages 

Ignorance has not been single-handed the 
enemy of Wordsworth, but Petulance and Ma- 
lignity have accompanied her, and have been 
unremittcnt m their attacks. Small poets, small 
critics, lawyers who have much time on their 
hands and hanging heavily, come forward unfeed 
against him; such is the spirit of patriotism, 
rushing everywhere for the public good. Most 
of these havo tried their fortune at some little 
lottery-office of literature, and, receiving a blank, 
have chewed upon it harshly and wiyly. We, 
like jackdaws, are amicable creatures while we 
are together in the dust , but let any gain a 
battlement or steeple, and behold I the rest fly 
about him at once, and heat him down. 
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Take up a poem of Wordsworth's and read it ; 
I would rather say, read them all , and, knowing 
that a mind like yours must grasp closely what 
comee within it, I will then appeal to you whether 
any poet of our country, since Hilton, hath 
exerted greater powers with less of strain and 
less of ostentation. 1 would however, by his per- 
mission, lay before you for this purpose a poem 
which is yet unpublished and incomplete 

Ponon. Pity, with such abilities, he does not 
imitate the ancients somewhat more 

South#. Whom did they imitate 1 If his genius 
is equal to theirs he has no need of a guide. He 
also will be an ancient , and the vety counterparts 
of those who now decry him, will extol him a 
thousand years hence in malignity to the modems 
The ancients have always been opposed to them ; 
jnst as, at routs and dances, elderly beauties to 
younger. It would be wise to contract the scene 
of action, and to decide the business in both cases 
by couples 

Why do you repeat the word rout so often 1 

Ponon Not because the expression is novel 
and barbarous, I do assure you, nor because the 
thing itself is equally the bane of domestic, of 
convivial, and of polite society. 1 was once at 
one by mistake, and really I saw there what you 
describe , and this made me (as you tell me I did, 
though I was not aware of it) repeat the word, and 
smile. You seem curious 

Southey. Rather indeed 

Portion. I had been dining out there wore 
some who smoked after dinner, within a few 
hours the fumes of their pipes produced such an 
effect on my head, that 1 was willing to go into 
the air a little Still I continued hot and thirsty , 
and an undergraduate, whose tutor was my old 
acquaintance, proposed that we should turn into I 
an oyster-cellar, and refresh ourselves with oysters 
and porter The rogue, instead of this, conducted 
me to a fashionable house in the neighbourhood of j 
Saint James's , and although I expostulated with ! 
him, and insisted that wc were going upstairs 
and not down, he appeared to me so ingenuous 
and so sincere m his protestations to the contrary, 
that I could well disbelieve him no longer. N ever- 
theless, receiving on the stairs many shoves and 
elbowmgs, I could not help telhnghim plainly, that, 
if indeed it was the oyster-cellar in Fleet-street, the 
company was much altered for the worse, and that 
in future I should frequent another When the 
fumes of the pipes had left me, I discovered 
the deceit by the brilliancy and indecency of the 
dresses, and was resolved not to fall into tempta- 
tion. Although, to my groat satisfaction and sur- 
prise, no Immodest proposal was directly made to 
me, I looked about, anxiouB that no other man in 
company should know me, beside those whose 
wantonness had conducted me thither; and I 
would have escaped if I could have found the 
door, from which every effort I made appeared to 
remove me farther and farther 

A pretty woman aaid loudly, "He has no 
gloves on 1 " 


"What nails the creators has* "replied an elder 
one “Piano-forte keys wanting the white!” I 
tried to conceal my hands as well as might he ; 
when suddenly there was a titter from the middle- 
aged and young, and a grave look and much erect- 
ness from the rest. So serious and stern did they 
appear to me, I never saw the like bnt once; 
which was in a file of soldiers, ordered out to 
shoot a deserter at St Ives. I was the only per- 
son, young or old, male or female, that blushed ; 
and I had not done so before for thirty years, to 
the best of my recollection. 1 now understood 
that blushing is a sign of half-breeding, and that 
an elevation of the eyebrow, and the opening of 
the lips a straw’s breadth, are the moBt violent 
expressions of feeling permitted in such places. 
The gentlemen were neutral ; unless the neutrality 
may be said to have been broken by two or three 
words, which I suspect to have been meant for 
English; a token-coinage, fit only for tho district. 
One however, more polite and more attentive, 
bowed to me I did not recollect his features, 
which he divined by mine, and said, “ Sir, I once 
recovered your watch for you, and wish I could now 
as easily recover its neighbour the button.” I looked 
down, and perceived that the place of concealment, 
the refuge of my hand, had, like my conductor, 
been false to me The gentleman was a thief- 
taker three others of the fraternity had likewise 
been invited, on suspicion that there were several 
pickpockets , I mean beside the legitimate, and 
supernumerary to those who had been seated by 
the lady of the house at the card-tables. The 
thief-takers were recognised by the company the 
higher and more respectable spoke familiarly with 
them , persons of inferior rank saluted them more 
distantly and coldly, and there were some few 
who Blank obliquely from them as they passed, like 
landsmen walking on deck in a breeze. Thia 
shyness was far from mutual ; and the gentlemen, 
who presided here as the good genu or tutelary 
deities of the place, awakened with winks one 
another’s smiles, and pardoned the inattention. 

Southey. Those are fortunate who lose nothing 
in such places, and more fortunate who acquire 
nothing You yourself remain quite unchanged . 
not a tone of your voice, not an article of your 
dross 

Ponon. If this appears strange to you, it will 
appear stranger that I was an object of imitation. 
What the thief-taker saw with apprehension, the 
younggentlemen have copied with sedulity, though 
they carry gloves. Their hands take that turn 

1 little thought that any of the company could 
have known me, or that my treacherous friend 
would have mentioned my name , and still less 
should I have prognosticated that I must, in an 
unguarded moment, set a fashion to the dandies, 
such as the dress of the ancients and the decency 
of the moderns had hitherto precluded. 

I now come to your remark, confirmed to me by 
my own observation, upon the hostilities at such 
parties. A beldame with prominent eyes, painted 
mole-hairs, and abundantly rich in the extern- 
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rive bleaching-ground of checks and shoulders, sugar-slaves caught the attention of the mother, 
a German as I imagine, was speaking all manner who coloured excessively at the wordB, and said 
of spiteful things against a young person called with much gravity of reproof, Indeed, Mr. Small, 
pretty ; and after a long discussion, not only on I never could hare thought » t of you, and added, 
her defects, but also on those of her family and waving her hand with matronly dignity toward 
parchments, Who it the $ 1 should like to know, the remainder of the audience. Sir, / hare 
terminated the effusion My betrayer had ab- daughters And I know not what offence the Great 
aoonded, not without engaging another to find me Toe can have committed, that he never should be 
and conduct me home. As we were passing through mentioned by the graver and more stately mem- 
the folding-doors, I saw the baroness (for sueh he bers of tho family, or, if mentioned, be denounced 
called her) with her arm upon the neck of the with all his adherents , when many of these graver 
girl, and looking softly and benignly, and styling and statelier walk less humbly, and with much 
her my young friend here, m such a sweet gut- less heed against offending. In Italy, if any 
tund accent, so long in drawing up, yon would extremity of the human body is mentioned, it is 
have thought it must have come from the heart, preceded by the words, “ with respect ,” so that 
at the very least I mentioned my surprise. most respect is shown to the puts, as to the 
“She was so strongly the fashion at the close of characters, that least deserve it. 
the evening,” said my Mentor, “ that it would Southey Pray tell me what else appeared to 
never do (for the remainder of the night) not to you remarkable at the rout for when a person of 
know her, and, as proper time was wanting to your age and with your powers of observation ib 
get up a decent enmity, nothing was left for it present at one for the first time, many things must 
but sworn friendship To-morrow the baroness strike him which another sees without reflection 
will call her my protigie, and the day after ask l 3 or son. I saw among the rest two or three 
again who is she 1 unless she happens to hear that strangers of distinction, as I understood by their 
the girl has a person of high rank among her dresseBanddecorations and,oliservingthatnobody 
connexions, which I understand she has , then noticed them, except the lady of the house, who 
the baroness will press her to the heart, or to that smiled and dropped a few syllables as she passed, I 
pound of flesh which lies next it ” inquired the next day whether they were discredit- 

Trlfling people are often useful, unintentionally aide or suspicious “ On the contrary,” said my 
and unconsciously illustrations may be made out informant, “ they arc of the highest character as 
of them even for scholars and sages A hangman well as of the highest rank, and, above all, of 
sells to a ragman the materials on which a Homer well-proved loyalty but we Englishmen lose 
is printed. Would jou imagine that in places our facility of conversation in the presence of 
like these it was likely for me to gain a new strangers , added to which, we consider it an 
insight into language 1 indecorous thing to pay the least attention to 

Southey. I should not indeed. Children make persons to whom we never were introduced 
ns reflect on it occasionally, by an unusual and Strangers act otherwise Every man of educa- 
just expression , but in such society eveiythmg tion, and of a certain rank, does the honours, not 
is trite and trivial. of the house, hut of society at large In no com- 

Ponon Yet so it was. A friend who happened pany at l’ans, or any other capital in the world, 
to be there, although I did not sec him, asked me would a foreigner stand five mumteB without 
afterward what I thought of the naked necks of receiving Borne attention and courtesy Abroad 
the ladies. all gentlemen arc equal, from the due el pair to 

“ To tell yon the truth,” replied I, “the women the Gascon who dines on chcsnuts ; and all feel 
of all countries, and the men in most, have that they arc The Englishman of ancient bnt 

usually kept their necks naked " private name is indignant and sullen that his 

“ You appear not to understand me, or you rights at home are denied him ; and his wounded 
quibble,” said he , “I moan their bosoms ” pride renders him unsocial and uncivil. Pride 

I then understood for the first time that neck of another kind acts on our society in the 

signifies bosom when we speak of women, though not same manner I have seen Irish peers, issuing 
so when we speak of men or other creatures But from tho shop and the desk, push rudely and 
if bosom is neck, what, according to the same scale scornfully by the most ancient of the Erench 
of progression, ought to he bosom J The usurped nobility, the cadets of whose families founded 
dominion of neck extends from the ear downward the oldest of ours, and waved the sword of knight- 
to where mermaids become fish This conversa- hood over our Plantagenets. For which reason, 
tion led me to reflect that I was born in the time whenever I sit down at table in any pnbhc place 
when people had thighe; before your memory, with an Irish or even an English peer of recent 
I imagine. At present there is nothing but leg creation, I select the sturdiest of my servants to 
from the hip to the instep. My friend Mr Small stand behind my chair, with orders to conduct 
of Peter-house, a very decent and regular man, him by the ears out of the room, should I lift up 
and fond of fugitive pieces, read before a lady and a finger to indicate the com man d." 
her family, from under the head of descriptive, I ought not to have interrupted yon so long, in 
some verses about the spring and the bees. Un- your attempt to prove Wordsworth shall I say 
luckily the honied thighs of our little European the rival or the resembler of the anoientsl 
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Southey Such excursions are not unseasonable 
fat such discussions, and lay in a store of good 
humour for them. Your narrative has amused 
me exceedingly. As you call upon me to return 
mth you to the point we set out from, I hope I 
may assert without a charge of paradox, that 
whatever is good in poetry is common to all good 
poets, however wide may be the diversity of man 
ner Nothing can be more dissimilar than the 
three Greek tragedians hut would you prefer the 
closest and best copier of Homer to the worst 
(whichever he be) among them 1 Let us avoid 
what is indifferent or doubtful, and embrace what 
ib good, whether we see it in another or not, 
and if we have contracted any peculiarity while 
our muscles and bones were softer, let us hope 
finally to outgrow it Our feelings and modes of 
thinking forbid and exclude a veiy frequent 
imitation of the old classics, not to mention our 
manners, which have a nearer connexion than is 
generally known to exist with the higher poetry 
When the occasion permitted it, Wordsworth has ' 
not declined to treat a subject as an ancient poet ( 
of equal vigour would has c treated it Let me 
repeat to you his Laodamta 
Ponon After your animated recital of this 
classic poem, I begin to think more highly of yon 
both It is pleasant to find two poets living as 
brothers, and particularly when the palm lies 
between them, with hardly a third in sight 
Those who have ascended to the Mimmit of the 
mountain, sit quietly and familiarly side by side 
it is only those who arc i limbing with briers about 
their legs, that kick and senmblc Yours is a 
temper found lest, frequently in oui country than 
in others The JKicnch poets indeed must stick 
together to keep themselves warm By cmploung 
courteous expressions mutually, they indulge tlieir 
vanity rather than their boncvolentc, and bung 
the spirit of contest into action gaily and safely 
Among the Homans we find \ irgil, Horace, and 
several of their contemporaries, intimately united 
and profuse of reciprocal praise Ovid, Cicero, 
and Pliny, are authors the least addicted to ccn 
sure, and the most ready to offer thoir testimony m 
favour of abilities in Greek or countryman These 
are the three Romans, the least amiable of nations, 
and (one excepted) the least sincere, with whom 
I should have liked best to spend an evening 
Southey Ennius and old Cato, 1 am afraid, 
Would have run away with your first affections 
Ponon Old Cato i be, like a wafer, must have 
been well wetted to be good for anything Such 
gentlemen as old Cato wc meet every day in 
St Mary Axe, and wholesomer wine than his 
wherever there arc sloes and turnips. Ennius 
could converse without ignorance about Scipio, 
and without jealousy about Homer 
Southey And I think he would not have diB 
darned to nod his head on reading Laodamta. 

Ponon. You have recited a most spirited thing 
Indeed and now to givo you a proof that I have 
been attentive, 1 will remark two passages that 
offend me. In the first stanza, 


With sacrifice before the rising more 
Performed, mj slaughtered lord have I required , 
And In thick darkness, amid shades forlorn. 

Him of the Infernal Gods hate I den red 

I do not see the necessity of Performed, which is 
dull and cumbersome. The second line and the 
fourth terminate too much alike, and express to a 
tittle the same meaning hate I required wd have I 
derived, are worse than prosaic , beside which there 
are four words together of equal length in each 
Southey I have seen a couplet oftener than once 
in which every word of the second verse corns 
sponds m measure to every one above it 
Ponon The Scotch have a scabby and a frost- 
bitten oar for harmony, both in verse and prose 
and I remember m Dotiglat two such as you 
describe 

This Is the place the centre of the grove, 

Here stands the oak .the monarch of the wood 

After this whiff of vapour I must refresh myself 
with a draught of pure poetry, at the bottom of 
w hub is the flake of tartar I wish away 

He spake of lovo, such love as bplrlte feel 
In worlds whose course Is equable and pure , 

No fears to heat away, no strife to heal. 

The post unsighed for, and the future cure . 

Spake as a witness, of a second birth 
For all that Is most perfect upon earth 

How unseasonable is the allusion to witness and 
teeond birth' which things, however holy and 
venerable in themselves, come stinking and reek 
mg to us from the conventicle I desire to find 
Laodamia m the silent and gloomy mansion of 
her beloved Protesilaus, not elbowed by the godly 
butchers m Tottenham court-road, nor smelling 
devoutly of ratafia among the sugar bakers wives 
at Blackfnars 

Mythologies should be kept distinct the fire- 
place of one should nev er be subjei tio the smoke 
of another The gods of different countries, when 
they come together unexpectedly, ore jealous gods, 
and, as our old women say, turn the home out of 
mndoiti. 

Southey A current of nch and bright thoughts 
runs through the poem Pindar himself would not 
on that subject hayc braced one to more vigour, 
nor Euripides have breathed into it more tender 
ness and passion The first part of the stanza 
you have just now quoted might have been heard 
with shouts of rapture in tho regions it describes 
Porto n. I am not insensible to the warmly 
chaste morality which is the soul of it, nor rndif 
ferent to the benefits that literature on many 
occasions has derived from Christianity But 
poetry is a luxury to which, if she tolerates and 
permits it, she acoepts no invitation she beats 
down your gates and citadels, levels your high 
places, anderadic&tesyourgroves Forwhithreason 
I dwell more willingly with those authors who can- 
not mix and confound the manners they represent. 
The hope that wc may rescue at Herculaneum a 
great number of them, hath, I firmly believe, kept 
mo alive. Reasonably may the best be imagined 
to exist m a library of some thousands. It will 
ca 
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lie recorded to the infamy of the kings and princes 
now reigning, ot rather of those whoso feet put 
into motion their rooking-horseB, that they never 
hare made a common cause in behalf of learning, 
hut, on the contrary, have made a common cause 
against it The Earth opened her bosom before 
them, conjuring them to receive again, while it 
was possible, tho glories of their species , and they 
turned their backs They pretend that it is not 
their business or their duty to interfere in the 
internal affairs of other nations This is not on 
internal affair of any it interests all , it belongs 
to all and these scrupulous men have no scruple 
to interfere in giving their countenance and assist- 
ance when a province is to bo invaded or a people 
to be enslaved 

, Southey To neglect what is recoverable in the 
authors of antiquity, is like rowing away from a 
crew that is making its escape from shipwreck 

Parson. The most contemptible of the Mcdicean 
family did more for the advancement of letters 
than the whole body of existing potentates If 
their delicacy is shocked or alarmed at the idea of 
a proposal to send scientific and learned men to 
Naples, lot them send a brace of pointers as mter- 
nuncios, and the property is their own Twenty 
scholars in seven years might retrieve the worst 
losses we experience from the bigotry of popes 
and califs I do not intend to assert that every 
Herculanean manuscript might within that period 
be unfolded , but the three first legible sentences 
might he , which is quite sufficient to inform the 
intelligent reader whether a farther attempt on 
the scroll would repay his trouble There are 
fewer than thirty Greek authors worth inquiring 
for , they exist beyond doubt, and beyond doubt 
they may, by attention, patience, and skill, be 
brought to light. 

Southey Yon and I, Mr Porson, are truly and 
sincerely concerned in the loss of such treasures 
but how often hare we heard much louder lamen- 
tations than ours, from gentlemen who, if they 
were brought again to light, would never east their 
eyes over them, even in the bookseller's window 
1 have been present at homilies on the corruption 
and incredulity of the age, and principally on the 
violation of the sabbath, from sleek clergymen, 
canonB of cathedrals, who were at the gaming-table 
the two first hours of that very day , and I have 
listened to others on the loss of the classics, from 
men who never took the trouble to turn over half 
I that is remaining to us of Cicero and Livius. 

Porson, The Greek language is almost unknown 


out of England and northern Germany . in the 
rest of the world, excluuve of Greece, I doubt 
whether fifty scholars ever read one page of it 
without a version. 

Southey. Give fifteen to Italy, twelve to the 
Netherlands, as many to France , the remainder 
will hardly be collected m Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia, Austria. In regard to Spam and Portugal, 
we might as well look for them among the Moors 
and Negroes. 

Porto n. You are too prodigal to Italy and 
France Matthim, in his preface to the Greek 
grammar, speaks of Germany, of England, of 
Holland, not a word of France , the country of 
Stephanus, Budfeus, and tho Scahgerg. Latterly 
we have seen only Villoison and Larcher fairly 
escape from the barbarous ignorance around them. 
Catholic nations m general seem as averse to the 
Greek language as to the Greek ritual. 

Southey The knowledge of books written in our 
own is extending daily. 

Partem Althongh the knowledge too of Greek is 
extending m England, I doubt whether it is to be 
found m such large masses as formerly. Schools 
and universities, like rills and torrents, roll down 
some grains of it every season , hut the lumps 
have been long stored up in cabinets I delight 
m the diffusion of learning , yet, 1 must confess 
it, I am most gratified and transported at finding 
a large quantity of it in one place just as I would 
rather have a solid pat of butter at breakfast, than 
a splash of grease upon the table-cloth that covers 
half of it Do not attempt to defend the idle and 
inconsiderate knaves who manage our affairs for 
ns, or defend them on some other ground Prove, 
if you please, that they have, ono after another, 
been incessantly occupied in rendering us more 
moral, more prosperous, more free , but abstain, 
sir, from any allusion to their solicitude on the 
improvement of our literary condition. With a 
smaller sum than is annually expended on the 
appointment of some silly and impertinent young 
envoy, we might restore all or nearly all those 
writers of immortal name, -whose disappearance 
has been the regret of Genius for four entire cen- 
turies. In my opinion a few thousand pounds 
laid out on such an undertaking, would be laid 
out as creditably as on a Persian carpet or a 
Turkish tent, as creditably as on a collar of rubies 
and a ball-dress of Brussels lace for our Lady in 
the manger, or as on gilding for the adoration 
of princesses and their capuchins, the posteriors 
and an tenors of Saint Januanus. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND WALTER NOBLE.* 


Cromwell. What brings thee back from Stafford- 
shire, friend Walter) 

* Ha represented the -city of Lichfield he lived fami- 
liarly with the best patriots of the age, remonstrated with 
Cromwell and retired from public life on the punishment 
of Charles. The memorial of my ancestor's virtues I hold 
In trust for the benefit of our descendants. 


Noble. I hope, general Cromwell, to persuade 
you that the death of Charles will he considered 
by all Europe as a most atrocious action. 

Cromwell Thou hast already persuaded me 
what then? 

Noble. Surely then you will prevent it, for your 
authority is great. Even those who upon their 
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consciences found him guilty, would remit the 
penalty of blood, some from policy, some from 
mercy 1 have convened with Hutchinson, with 
Ludlow,* your friend and mine, with Henry 
He vile, and Walter Long you will oblige these 
worthy friends, and unite in your favour the 
suffrages of the truest and trustiest men living 
'There are many others, with whom I am m no 
habits of intercourse, who are known to entertain 
the same sentiments , and these also are among 
the country gentlemen, to whom our parliament 
owes the better part of its reputation 

Cromwell You country gentlemen bring with 
you into the People s House a freshness and sweet 
savour, which our citizens lack mightily I would 
fain merit your esteem, heedless of those pursy 
fellows from hulks and warehouses, with one ear 
lappeted by the pen behind it, and the other an 
heir loom, as Charles would have had it, in Laud s 
star chamber’ Oh ' they are proud and bloody 
men My heart meltR , but, alas 1 my authority 
is null 1 am the servant of the Commonwealth . 
I will not, dare not, betray it If Charles Stuart 
had threatened my death only, m the letter we 
npped out of the saddle, I would hav c reprov ed him 
manfully and turned him adrift but others are 
concerned, lives more precious than mint worn 
as it is with fastings, prayers long sen lies, and 
preyed upon by a pouncing disease The Lord 
hath led him into the toils laid for the innocent 
Foolish man ' he never could eschew evil counsel 
Noble In comparison with y ou he is but as a 
pinnacle to a buttress I a< knowledge his weak 
nesses, and cannot wink upon his crimes but 
that which you visit as the heaviest of them, 
perhaps was not so although the most disastrous 
to both parties , the bearing of anus against his 
people He fought for wliaf he tonsulercd his 
hereditary property we do the same should wo 
be hanged for losing a lawsuit 1 

Crum well bo, unless it is the setonil Thou 
talkcst finely and foolishlv V it, for a man of thy 
calm discernment If a rogue holds a pistol to 
my breast do I ask him who he is 1 do L care 
whether his doublet be of eatskm or of dogskin l 
Fio upon such wicked sophisms 1 Man cllous 
how the devil works upon good mens minds 
Friend ' friend' hist thou lost thy reiolleetion't 
On the third of June 1628, an usher stood at the 
door of onr Commons house, to hinder any mem 
ber from leaving it, under pain of being sent to 
the Tower On the fifth of the same month, the 
Speaker said he had rtceivod the King s order to 
interrupt any who should utter a word against 
his ministers In the following year we might 
have justly hanged him for the crime of forgery, 
seeing that on the twenty first of January he com ■ 
manded his printer, Norton, to falsify tho text of 

* Ludlow, m moat humjtno and tempera to man, signed 
the death warrant of Charles, for violating the constitution 
ha had sworn to defend, for depriving the subject of 
property, liberty , limbs, and life, unlawfully In equity 
he could do no otherwise , end to equity was the only 
appeal, since the laws of the land had been erased by the 
king himself 


his own Declaration, m which he had acknow- 
ledged our rights, and had been paid handsomely 
for the acknowledgment I sorely fear the 
month of January is marked in the Calendar by 
the finger of the Almighty, for the heavy cbaatise- 
ment of this misdeed We must take heed unto 
our ways, and never again be led into the wicked 
temptation of trusting the false and reprobate. 
Equity might demand from the traitor more 
than his worthless and permciOQB life Equity 
might retaliate on him what Eliot and other 
most innocent and most virtuous men have 
suffered , pestilential imprisonment, lingering, 
painful, incurable disease, fettera and thumb- 
screws, racks and mutilations. Should the guilt- 
less have suffered these things rather than the 
guilty f the defender of his home and property 
rather than the robber who broke into them ? If 
the extinction of a spark prevents worse things 
than the conflagration of twenty cities, if it pre 
vents the expansion of principles endemically 
noxious through incalculable ages, such as slavish 
I endurance and all unmanly propensities, I would 
never take by the collar him who resolutely 
sPttcth his foot thereon Whether a gram of 
dust lie blown away in the morning, in the noon, 
or m the evening, what matter > But if imports 
very seriously whether it be blown m the eyes 
and darken the sight of a nation This is the 
difference between him who dies in the solitude 
of his chamber, and him whom halberts, by God's 
ordinance may surround upon the scaffold 

Nobli From so cruel an infliction let me hope 
our unfortunate king may be exempted He was 
alwavs more to be dreaded by lus friends than by 
his enemies, and now by neither 

Cromwell God forbid that Englishman should 
be feared by Englishman 1 but to be daunted by 
the weakest, to bend before the worst . 1 tell 

thee, Walter >oble, if Moses and the prophets 
commanded me to this villany, I would draw 
back and mount my horse 
Noble I wish that our history, already too dark 
with blood, should contain, as far as we are con 
cerned in it, some unpolluted pages 

Cromwell ’Twere better, much better Never 
shall I be called, I promise thee, an unnecessary 
shedder of blood Remember, my good prudent 
friend, of what materials our sectaries are com 
posed what hostility against all eminence, what 
rancour against all glory Kot only kingly power 
offends them, but every other, and flicy talk of 
putting to the strord, as if it were the quietest, 
gentlest, and most ordinary thing in the world. 
The knaves even dictate from their stools and 
benches to men in armour, bruised and bleeding 
for them , and with sthooldames scourges m their 
fists do they give counsel to thosewbo protect them 
from the cart and halter In the name of tho 
Lord, 1 must spit outright (or w orse) upon these 
crackling bouncing firebrands, before I can make 
them tractable 

Noble I lament their blindness, but follies 
wear out tho faster by being hard run upon. This 
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fermenting sourness Will presently torn vapid, 
and people will cast it out I am not surprised 
that you are discontented and angry at what 
thwarts your better nature But come, Cromwell, 
overlook them, despise them, and crcet to your 
self a glorious name by sparing a mortal enemy 
Cromwell A glonous name, by God a blessing, 
I will erect, and all our fellow labourers shall 
rejoice at it but I see better than they do the 
blow descending on them, and my arm better 
than theirs can ward it off Noble, thv heart 
overflows with kindness for Charles Stuart if be 
were at liberty to morrow by thy intercession, he 
would sign thy death warrant the day after, for 
serving the Commonwealth A generation of 
vipers 1 there is nothing upright or grateful in 
them never was there a drop of even Scotch 
I blood in their veins Indeed we hav e a clue to 
their bedchamber still hanging on the door, and 
I suspect that an Italian tiddler or French valet 
has more than once crossed the current 
Noble That may be nor indeed is it credible 
that any royal or courtly family has gone on for 
three generations without a spur from interloper 
Look at France ’ some stout Parisian saint per 
formed the last miracle there * 

Cromwell Now thou talkest gravely and sensibly 
I could bear thee discourse thus tor hours together 
NMe Hear me, Cromwell, with equal patience 
on matters more important We all have our 
sufferings , why increase one another a wantonly 1 
Be the blood Scotch or English, French or Italian, 
a drummers or a buffoon s, it carries a soul upon 
its stream, and every soul has many places to touch 
at, and much business to perform before it reaches 
its ultimate destination Abolish the power of 
Charles, extinguish not his virtues Whatever 
is worthy to be loved for anything is w orthy to 
he preserved A wise and dispassionate legislator, 
if any such should arise among men will not con 
demn to death him w ho has done, or is likely to 
do, more service than injury to society Bloc Ls 
and gibbets are the nearest ohjei ts to ours, and 
their business is never with virtues or with hopes 
Justice upon earth has forgotten half her lesson, 
and repeats the other halt badly God com 
manded her to rtw ard and to punish She would 
tell you that punishment is the reward of the 
wicked, and that the rewards of the good belong 
to him, whose delight is their distribution in 
another place She is neither blind, as somo have 
represented her, nor clearsighted she is one 
eyed, and looks fixedly and fondly with hor one 
eye upon edge tools and halters The best actions 
are never recompensed, and the worst are seldom 
chastised The virtuous man passes by without 
a good morrow from us, and the malefactor may 
walk at large where he will, provided he walk far 
enough from encroachment on our passions and 
their playthings Let us, Cromwell, m Gods 

* The birth of Louis XIV is somewhat like a miracle to 
true believers, while among sceptics the principal doubt Is 
not whether the ohlld was supposititious, but whether he 
sees so after his birth or before 


name, turn the laws to their right intention 
let us render it the interest of all to love them 
and keep them holy They are at present, 
both in form and essence, the greatest curse 
that society labours under, the scorn of the 
wicked, the consternation of the good, the refuge 
of those who violate, and the ruin of those who 
appeal to them 

Cromwell You have paid, I see, chancery fees, 
Walter 

Noble I should then have paid not only what 
is exorbitant, but what is altogether nndue 
Paying a lawyer, m any court, we pay over again 
what we have paid before If government haa 
neglected to provide that our duties be taught 
us, and our lives, properties, and station m society, 
be secured, what right has it to one farthing from 
us 1 for what else hare our forefathers and our 
sell es been taxed 1 for what else are magistrates of 
any kind appointed 1 There is an awifulness in 
symmetry which chastens even the wildest, and 
there is a terror m distortion at which they 
strike and fly It is thus in regard to law We 
should be slow in the censure of princes, and 
slower m the chastisement Kingship is a pro- 
fession which has produced few among the most 
illustrious, many among the most despicable, of 
the human race Asm our days they are educated 
and treated, he is deserving of no slight com 
mendation who tiscb m moral worth to the level 
of his lowest subject, so manifold and so great 
arc the impediments 

Reverting to the peculiar ease of Charles, in my 
opinion you are ill justified by morality or policy 
in punishing him capitally The representatives 
of the people ought to superintend the education 
of their princes , where they have omitted it, the 
mischief and the responsibility rest with them 
As kings are the administrators of the common 
wedtb, they must submit their whole household 
to the national inspection on which principle, 
the preieptors of their children should be ap 
pointed by parliament and the pupils, until 
they have attained their majority, should be 
examined twice annually on the extent and on 
the direction of then studies, in the presence of 
seven men at least, chosen out of the Commons- 
house by ballot Nothing of the kind having 
lieen done, and the principles of this unfortunate 
kmg having been distorted by a wrong education, 
and retained in their obliquity by evil counsellors, 
I would now, on the reclamation both of gene 
rosity and of justice, try clemency If it fails, 
his adherents will be confounded at his perfidy, 
and, expecting a like return for their services, 
will abandon him 

Cromwell Whatever his education was, thmkcst 
thou he was not wise enough to know his wicked- 
ness, his usurpation and tyranny, when he resolved 
to rule without a parliament 1 to levy taxes, to 
force consciences, to imprison, to slay, at his own 
arbitrament and pleasure 1 Some time before the 
most violent of his outrages, had he not received 
a grant o' money from us on conditions which he 
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notated t He then sensed forcibly what belonged 
to the public and, because wo remonstrated 
against this fraud and theft, did he not prosecute 
us aa rebels 11 Whereas, when a king acts against 
the laws or without them, there can be but one 
rebel in the kingdom Accomplices there may 
be , and such we may treat with mildness, if they 
do not wring and wrest it away from us and turn 
It against us, pushing down those who raised 
them When the leading stag of such a herd is 
intractably wild, and obstinately vinous to his 
keepers, he ought to be hamstrung and throw n 
across the paling, wherever he is overtaken 
What ' pat his hide forsooth * hug his neck, 
garland his horns, pipe to him, try gentleness, 
try clemency 1 Walter, Walter 1 wc laugh at 
speculators 

NMe Many indeed arc ready enough to laugh 
at speculators, because many profit, or expect to 
profit, by established and widening abuses Spe 
culations toward evil lose their name by adoption 
speculations toward good are for ever speculations, 
and he who hath proposed them is a chunci < al 
and silly creature Among the matters under 
this denomination I never find a cruel project, 
I never find an oppressive or unjust one how 
happens it > 

Cromwell Proportions should exist in all things 
Sovrans are paid higher than others for their 
office , they should therefore be punished more 
severely for abusing it, oven if the consequences 
of this abuse were in nothing more grievous or 
extensive tV e cannot clap them in the stocks 
conveniently, nor whip them at the market place 
When, there is a crown there must be an axe I 
would keep it there only 

Noble Lop off (he rotten, press out the poison 
ous, preserve the rest let it suffice to have 
given this memorable example of national power 
and justice 
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Cromwell Justice is perfect, an attribute of 
God , we must not trifle with it 
Noble Should we be less merciful to our fellow- 
creatures than to our domestic animals 1 Before 
we deliver them to be killed, we weigh their 
services against their inconveniences On the 
foundation of policy, when we hare no better, let 
us erect the trophies of humanity let ns consider 
that, educated m the sazno maimer and situated 
in the same position, we ourselves might hare 
acted as repro vably Abolish that for ever which 
must elso for ever generate abuses , and attribute 
the faults of the man to the oflice, not the fiudte 
of the office to the man 

Cromwell 1 have no bowels for hypocrisy, and 
I abominate and detest kingship 
Noble I abominate and detest hangmanship , 
but m certain stages of society both are necessary 
Let them go together , we want neither now 
Cromwell Men, like nails, lose their usefulness 
when they lose their direction and begin to bend 
such nails are then thrown into the dust or into 
the furnace 1 must do my duty , I must accom 
phah what is commanded me 1 must not be 
turned aside I am loth to be cast into the 
furnace or the dust but Gods will be done' 
Pry thee, Wat, since thou readest, as I see, the 
books of philosopl era, didst thou ever hear of 
Digbys remedies by sympathy? 

Noble Yes, formerly 

Cromwell Well, now, I protest, I do believe 
there is something m them To cure my head 
ache, I must breathe a v ein in the neck of Charles 
Noble Oliver, Oliver, others are wittiest over 
wine, thou over blood , cold hearted, cruel man * 
Cromwell B by, dost thou verily think me so, 
Walter t Perhaps thou art nght in the mam 
but he alone who fashioned me in my mother’s 
womb, and who sees things deeper than we do, 
knows that 
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jEnchtMei 0 Phocion, again I kiss the hand 
that hath ever raised up the unfortunate 

Phocion I know not, dlschmes, to what your 
discourse would tend 

Etclunes Yesterday, when the malice of Do 
mostkenes would havo turned against mo the 
vengeance of tho people , by pointing me out as 
him whom the priestess of Apollo had designated, 
m declaring the Athenians were unanimous, one 
excepted , did y ou not cry aloud, J am the man f 
I approve of nothing you do * That I see you again, 
that I can express to you my gratitude, these ore 
your gifts 

Phoewn And does dlsehincB then suppose that 
I should not have performed my duty, whether 
I ho were alive or dead ? To have removed from the 
envy of an ungenerous rival, and from the resent 
ment of an inconsiderate populace, tho citizen ■ 
who possesses my confidence, the orator who 
defends my country, and the soldier who has I 


fought by my side, was among those actions 
which arc always well repaid The line is draw n 
across the account let us close it 

jEeohinct 1 am not insensible, nor havo eier 
been, to the afflicted , my compassion hath been 
excited in the city and m tho field , but when 
have I been moved, as I am now, to weeping' 1 
Your generosity is more pathetic than pitv and 
at y our eloquence, stem as it is, 0 Phocion, my 
tears gush liko those warm fountains which burst 
forth suddenly from some corn ulsion of the earth 
Immortal Godg ' that Denudes and Polycuctus 
and Demosthenes should prevail m the council 
over Phocion' that even their projects for a 


* Cromwell was not cruel Had be been lees sparing of 
the worst blood In the tbree kingdoms, the best would 
never hare been spilt upon tho scaffold , and Kn gland 
would have been exempt from the ignominy of Sidney b 
death, Milton a proscription, the sale of the nation to the 
second Cbai loa, and the transfer of both to Louis. 
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campaign should be adopted, in preference to that 
general’s who hath defeated Philip in every en- 
counter, and should precipitate the war against 
the advice of a politician, by whose presages 
and his only, the Athenians have never been 
deceived 1 

Phocion. It is true, I am not popular. 

Machines. Become so. 

Phoc ion. It has been frequently and with im- 
punity in my power to commit base actions ; and 
I abstained would my fnend advise me at last 
to commit the basest of all 1 to court the suffrages 
of people I despise 1 

Machine* You court not even those who lore 
and honour you. Thirty tunes and oftener have 
you been chosen to lead our armies, and never 
once were present at the election. Unparalleled 
glory ' when have the Gods shown anything simi- 
lar among men ' b ot Aristides nor Epammondas, 
the most virtuous of mortals, not Miltiades nor 
Cimou, the most glorious in their exploits, enjoyed 
the favour of Heaven so uninterruptedly. No 
presents, no solicitations, no flatteries, no conces- 
sions you never even asked a vote, however duly, 
customarily, and gravely. 

Phocum The highest price we can pay for any- 
thing is, to ask it • and to solicit a vote appears to 
me as unworthy an action as to solicit a place in a 
will it is not ours, and might have been another’s 

Machine* A question unconnected with my 
visit now obtrudes itself, and indeed, Phocion, I 
have remarked heretofore that an observation from 
you has made Athenians, on several occasions, 
forget their own business and debatos, and fix 
themselves upon it. What is your opinion on the 
right and expediency of making wills? 

Phocum. That it is neither expedient nor just 
to make them, and that the prohibition would 
obviate and remove (to say nothing of duplicity 
and servility) much injustice and discontent , the 
two things against which every legislator should 
provide the most cautiously General snd posi- 
tive laws should secure the order of succession, 
as far as unto the grandchildren of brother and 
sister beyond and out of these, property of 
every kind should devolve to the commons callb 
Thousands have remained unmarried, that, by 
giving hopes of legacies, they may obtain votes 
for public offices, thus being dishonest, and 
making others so, defrauding the community of 
many citizens by their celibacy, and deteriorating 
many by their ambition, luxury and irregular 
love have produced in thousands the same effect 
They care neither about offspring nor about 
offices, but gratify the most sordid passions at 
tbeir country’s most ruinous expense If these 
two descriptions of citizens were prohibited from 
appointing heirs at their option, and obliged to in- 
demnify the republic for their inutihtyand nullity, 
at least by so insensible a fine as that which is 
levied on them after death, the members would 
shortly be reduced to few, and much of distress 
and indigence, much of dishonour and iniquity, 
would be averted from the people of Athens. 


Mtchinet. But services and friendships . . • 
Phonon. ... are rewarded by friendships and 
services. 

Machine!. Yon have never delivered your 
opinion upon thiB subject before the people. 

Phocion While passions and minds are agitated, 
the fewer opinions we deliver before them the 
better. We have laws enough ; and we should not 
accustom men to changes. Though many things 
might be altered and improved, yet alteration in 
state-matters, important or unimportant in them- 
selves, is weighty in their complex and their 
consequences. A little car in motion shakes all 
the houses of a street let it stand quiet, and 
you or I could almost bear it on our foot . it is 
thus with institutions 

Machine a On wills you have excited my in- 
quiry rather than satisfied it you have given me 
new thoughts, but you have also made room for 
more. 

Phocum. A5sehines, would you take possession 
of a vineyard or olive-ground which nobody had 
given to you ? 

Machine*. Certainly not 
Phocion. Yet if it were bequeathed by will, you 
would * 

Machina. Who would hesitate 1 
Phocum. In many cases the just man 
Machine! In some indeed. 

Phonon. There is a parity m all between a will 
and my hypothesis of vineyard or olive-ground. 
Inheriting by means of a will, we take to our- 
selves what nobody lias given. 

Machinca Quite the contrary we take what he 
has given who doeB not dcpnvc himself of any 
enjoyment or advantage by his gift. 

Phocion Again I say, we take it, jEschines, 
from no giver at all, for he whom you denomi- 
nate the giver does not exist he who does not 
exist can do nothing, can accept nothing, can 
exchange nothing, can give nothing 
Machine* lie gave if while he was living, and 
while he had these powers and faculties 
Phocion If he gave it while he was living, then 
it was not what lawyers and jurists and legisla- 
tors call a will or testament, on which alone we 
spoke 

Machinca. True , I yield 
Phonon. Tho absurdities we do not see are more 
numerous and greater than those we discover ; 
for truly there are few imaginable that have not 
crept from some comer or other into common 
use, and these escape our notice by familiarity 
Machines. We pass easily over great inequalities, 
and smaller shock us. He who leaps down reso- 
lutely and with impunity from a crag of Lyca- 
bettos,* may be lamed perhaps for life by missing 
a stop m tho descent from a temple. 

Again, if you please, to our first question 
Phonon. I would change it willingly for another, 
if you hail not dropped something out of which I 
, collect that yon think me too indifferent to the 


* Called afterwards dnkesmot. 
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administration of public affairs. Indifference 
to the welfisre of our country is a crime , but 
if our country is reduced to a condition in which 
the bad are preferred to the good, the foolish 
to the wise, hardly any catastrophe is to be 
deprecated or opposed that may shake them from 
their places. 

Muhina In dangerous and trying times they 
fall naturally and necessarily, as dies drop out of 
a curtain let down in winter Should the people 
demand of me what better I would propose than 
my adversaries, such are the extremities to which 
their boisterousness and levity have reduced us, 1 
can return no answer Wc are m the condition 
of a wolf biting off bis leg to escape from the trap 
that has caught it 

Phocion Calamities have assaulted mankind m 
so great a variety of attacks, that nothing new 
can lie devised against them. He who would 
strike out a novelty in architecture, commits a 
folly in safety , his house and he may stand he 
who attempts it in politics, carries a torch, from 
which at the first narrow passage wo may expect 
a conflagration. Experience is our only teacher 
both in war and peace As we formerly did against 
the Lacedemonians and their allies, wc might by 
our naval superiority seize or blockade the marl 
tune towns of Philip , we might conciliate Sparta, 
who has outraged and defied him , we might wait 
even for his death, impending from drunkenness 
lust, ferocity, and inevitable in a short spice of 
time from the vengeance to which they expose 
him at home It is a dangerous thing for a 
monarch to corrupt a nation let uncivilised, to 
corrupt a civdibed one is the wisest thing he 
can do 

Mschtnee I see no reason will we should not 
send an executioner to release him from the pn 
son house oi his crimes, with his fundi to attend 
him Kings play at war unfairly with republics 
they can only lose some earth and some creatures 
they value as little, while republics lose in ciery 
soldier a part of themselics Therefore no wise 
republic ought (o lie satisfied, unless she bring to 
punishment the criminal most obnosious, and 
those about him who may be supposed to have 
made him so, his counsellors and his courtiers 
Retaliation is not a thing to be feared You 
might as reasonably be contented with breaking 
the tables and chairs of a wretch who hath mur 
dered your children, as with slaying the soldiers 
of a despot who wages war against you The least 
you can do in justice or in safety, is to demand 
his blood of the peoplo who are under him, tear 
mg m pieces the nest of his brood The Iiocnans 
have admitted only two new laws in two hundred 
years , because he who proposes to establish or to 
change one, comes with a halter round his throat, 
and is strangled if his proposition is rejected 
Let wars, which ought to be more perilous to the 
adviser, be but equally so. let those who engage 
m them pensh if they lose, I mean the principals, 
and new wars will be as rare among others as new 
laws among the Locrians. 


Pkoe ion. Both laws and wart an much addicted 
to the process of generation. Philip, I am afraid, 
has prepared the Athenians for his government; 
and yet I wonder how, m a free state, any man of 
common sense can be bribed. The corrupter 
would only spend his money on persons of some 
calculation and reflection with how little of either 
must those be endowed, who do not see that they 
are paying a perpetuity for an annuity I Suppose 
that they, amid suspicions both from him In 
whose favour, and from, those to whose detriment, 
they betray, can enjoy everything they receive^ 
yet what security have their children and de- 
pendents! Property is usually gained in hope 
no less of bequeathing than of eiyoying it , how 
certain is it that these will Iobc more than was ac- 
quired for them l If they lose their country and 
their laws, what have they 1 The bribes of mon 
archs will l,e discovered, by the receiver, to be like 
pieces of furniture given to a man who, on return- 
ing home, finds that his house, m which he in- 
tended to place them, has another master I can 
conceive no bribery at all seductive to the moat 
profligate, short of that which establishes the 
citizen bribed among the members of a heredi- 
tary aristocracy, which in the midst of a people is 
a kind of foreign state, where the spoiler and 
traitor maj take refuge Now Philip is not so 
inhuman, as, m case he bUouM be the conqueror, 
to inflict on us so humiliating a punishment. 
Our differences with him are recent, and he 
marches from policy, not from enmity The 
Lacedemonians did indeed attempt it m the im- 
position of the thirty t) rants , but such a mon i 
strous Btatc of degradation and of mfiuny roused us 
from our torpor, threw under ub and beneath our J 
view all other wretchedness, and we recovered (I j 
wish we could retain it as easily ') our mdepend i 
ence W hat depresses j ou 1 

Machines Oh 1 could I embody the spirit I 
receive from you, and present it in all its punt) 
to the Athenians, they would surely hear me with 
as much attention as that invoker and violator of 
the Gods, Demosthenes, to whom my blood would 
bo the most acceptable libation at the feasts of I 
Philip Pertinacity and clamorousness, he imagines, 
are tests of sincerity and truth although we know 
that a weak orator raises his voice higher than a 
powerful one, as the lame raise their legs higher 
than the sound He censures me for repeating my 
accusation , he talks of tautology and diffuscness , 
he who tells us gravel) that a man had lived wan* 
yean, and . what then*, that he was rather 
old when he died t * Dan an) thing be so udicu 
Ioub as the pretensions of this man, who, because 
1 employ no action, sa)s, action «» the first, the 
second, the third requisite ofoiatory , while be him- 
self is the most ungraceflil of our speakers, and, 
even in appealingto the Gods, begins b) scratching 
his head » 

Phaeton This is surelv no inattention or indif- 
ference to the powers above. Great men lose 

V r*>J.K ire mm <’ wpeCvrlpt *n inXisln 
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somewhat of their greatness by being near ns , Phonon " Lady * " replied I, “ Demosthenes is 
ordinary men gain much As we are drawing fortunate to be protected by the same cuirass aa 
nigh to humble buildings, those at a distance Codrus” 

beyond them sink below but we may draw so The commendations of these people are not 
nigh to the grand and elevated as to take m only always, what you would think them, left handed 
a email part of the whole I smile at reflecting and detractive for singular must every man 
on the levity with which we contemporaries often appear who is different from the rest , and he 
judge of those authors whom posterity will read is most different from them who is most above 
with most adm iration such is Demosthenes them If the clouds were inhabited by men, the 
Differ as we may from him m politics, we must men must be of other form and features than, 
acknowledge that no language is clearer, no those on earth, and their gait would not be the 
thoughts more natural, no words more proper, same as upon the grass or pavement Diversity 
no combinations more unexpected, no cadences no less is contracted by the habitations, as it 
more diversified and harmonious Accustomed were, and haunts, and exercises, of our minds 
to consider as the best what is at once the most Singularity, when it is natural, requires no ppo- 
simplo and emphatic, and knowing that what logy , when it is affected, is detestable Such is 
satisfies the understanding, conciliates the car, I that of our young people in bad handwriting 
think him little if at all inferior to Anstoteles in On my expedition to Byzantion, the city decreed 

stj le, though in wisdom he is as a mote to a sun that <t cloak should be given me worth forty 

beam , and superior to my master Plato, excellent drachmas and, when I was about to return, I 
as he is, gorgeous indeed, but becomingly, like folded it up careful!), in readiness for any service 
wealthy kings Defective howover and faulty in which I might bo employed hereafter An 
must be the composition m proso, which you and officer, studious to imitate my neatness, packed 
I with our uttermost study and attention cannot up his m the same manner, not without the hope 
understand In poetry it is not exactly so the perhaps that I might remark it, and my servant, 

greater share of it must be intelligible to the mul- or his, on our return, mistook it I sailed for 

titnde, but m the heat there is often an under Athens he, with a detachment, for Heraclea, 
song of sense, which none beside the poetical mind, whence he wrote to me that he had sent my 
or one deeply i ersed m its mysteries, can comprc cloak, requesting his own by the first conveyance 
hend Euripides and Pindar have been blamed The name was quite illegible, and the earner, 
by many, who perceived not that the arrow drawn whocier he was, had pursued his road homeward 
against them fell on Homer The Gods have I directed it then, as the only safe way, if indeed 
denied to Demosthenes many parts of genius the there was any safe one, to the officer who wntee worn 
urbane, the witt), the pleasurable, the pathetic at Heraclea 

But, O lEschmcs i the tree of strongest fibre and Come, a few more words upon Demosthenes 
longest duration, is not looked up to for its flower Do not, my friend, inveigh against him, lest a part 
nor for its leaf I of your opposition be attributed to envy How 

Let us praise, O Machines, whatever we can many arguments is it worth to him, if yon appear 
reasonably nothing is less laborious or irksome, to act from another motive than principle 1 True, 
no office is less importunate or nearer a sinecure his eloquence is imperfect what among men is 
Above others praise those who contend with you not? In his repartees there is no playfulness, m 
for glory, since they have already borne their his voice there is no flexibility, in his action there 
suffrages to your judgment by entering on the is neither dignity nor grace but how often has 
same career Deem it a peculiar talent, and what he stricken you dumb with Ins irony 1 how often 
no three men in any age have possessed, to give has ho tossed you from one hand to the other with 
each great citizen or great writer his just propor his interrogatories 1 Concentrated are his argu 
tion of applause A barbarian king or his ounuch ments, select and distinct and orderly his topics, 
can distribute equally and fairly beans and lentils , ready and unfastidions his expressions, popular 
but I perceive that -/Machines himself finds a diffi I his allusions, plain his illustrations, easy the swell 
cnlty in awardingjust commendations j and subsidence of his periods, his dialect purely 

A few days ago an old woman, who wrote for attic Is this no merit t Is it none in an age of 
merly a poem on Codrus, such aB Codrus with all idle rhetoricians, who have forgotten how their 
his self-devotion would hardly have read to save fathers and mothers spoke to them i 
his country, met me in the street, and taxed me jUtckinei But what repetitions ' 
with injustice toward Demosthenes. Phociov If a thing is good it may be repeated , 

“ Yon do not know him,” said she , “ he has not indeed too frequently nor too < losely, nor in 
heart, and somewhat of genius , true he is singu words exactly the same The repetition shows no 
lar and eccentric , yot I assure jou I have seen want of invention it shows only what is upper 
compositions of his that do lmn credit We most in the mind, and by what the writer is most 
must not judge of him from his speeches in agitated and inflamed. 

public there he is violent , but a billet of his, jUichinei Demosthenes tells us himself, that 
I do declare, is quite a treasure ” he lias prepared fifty six commencements for his 

rfjtchvnn What answer of yours could be the future speeches how can he foresee the mam 
return for such silliness 1 subject of them all 1 They are, indeed, all mvec- 
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tires Against Philip: but does Demosthenes 
imagine that Philip is not greatly more fertile 
in the means of annoyance than any Athenian is 
in the terms of vituperation! And which gives 
most annoyance ? Fire and sword ravage far and 
wide the tongue cannot break through the 
shield nor extinguish the conflagration it bnngs 
down many blows, but heals no wounds whatever 

Phocion I perceive in the number of these 
overtures to the chorusses of the Furies, a stronger 
argument of his temerity than your acuteness 
hath exposed He must have believed that Philip 
could not conquer us before he had tune enough 
to compose and deliver his fifty-six speeches I 
differ from him widely in my calculation But, 
returning to your former charge, I would rather 
praise him for what he has omitted, than censure 
him for what he has repeated 

jEtehtna And I too. 

Phocwn Those words were spoken in the tone 
of a competitor rather than of a comrade, as you 
soon may be. 

jEtchinet. 1 am jealous then! Did I demon- 
strate any jealousy of him when I went into the 
Peloponncec, to second and propel the courage 
his representations of the common danger had 
excited 1 where 1 beheld the youths of Olvnthus, 
sent os trial en and donatives to his partisans, m 
that country of degenerate and dastard Creeks < 
What his orations had failed to bring about, my 
energy and zeal, my sincerity and singleness of 
aim, effected The Athenians there followed me 
to the temple of Agraulos, and denounced in one 
voice the most awful imprecations against the 
Peloponnesians corrupted by the gold of Maccdon 

Phocion You have many advantages over your 
rival let him have some over jou There are 
merits which appear demerits to vulgar minds 
and inconsiderate auditors Many in the popu- 
lace of hearers and readers, want links and cramps 
to hold together the thoughts that are given 
them, and cry out if you hurry them on too fast 
You must leap over no gap, or you leave them 
behind and startle them from following jou 
With them the pioneer is a cleverer man than 
the commander 1 have observed in Demos- 
thenes and Thucydides, that they lay it down as 
a rule, never to say what the} have reason to sup- 


pose would occur to the auditor and reader, in 
consequence of anything said before, knowing 
everyone to be more pleased and more easily led 
by us, when we bnng forward his thoughts indi- 
rectly and imperceptibly, than when we elbow 
and outstrip them with our own. The sentences 
of your adversary are stout and compact as the 
Macedonian phalanx, animated and ardent as the 
sacred band of Thebes. Praise him, ASschinea, if 
you wish to be victorious ; if yon acknowledge 
you are vanquished, thon revile him and com- 
plain. In composition I know not a superior to 
him, and m an assembly of the people he derives 
advantages from his defects themselves, from the 
violence of his action and from the vulgarity of 
his mien Permit him to possess these advan- 
tages over you, look on him as a wrestler whose 
body is robust, but whose feet rest upon some- 
thing slippery use your dexterity, and reserve 
your blows. Consider him, if less excellent as a 
statesman, citizen, or Boldier, rather as a genius 
or demon, who, whether beneficent or malignant, 
hath, from an elevation far above us, launched 
forth many new stars into the firmament of mind. 

ASiMnee O, that we had been bom in other 
days 1 The best men always fall upon the worst. 

Phocion The Gods have not granted us, 
Aeschines, the choice of being bora when we 
would , that of dying when we would, they have 
Thank them for it, as one among the most excel- 
lent of their gifts, and remain or go, as utility or 
dignity may require Whatever can happen to 
a wise and virtuous man from his worst enemy, 
whatever is most dreaded by the inconsiderate 
and irresolute, has happened to him frequently 
from himself, and not only without his inconve- 
nience, but without his observation. We are 
pnsoncra as often as we bolt our doors, exiles as 
often as wc walk to Munychia, and dead as often 
as wc sleep. It would be a folly and a shame to 
argue that these things are voluntary, and that 
what our enemy imposes are not they should bo 
the more if they befall us from necessity, unless 
necessity be a weaker reason than caprice. In 
fine, jEschines, I shall then call the times bad 
when they make me so at present they are to 
bo borne, as must be the storm that follows 
them 
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Elisabeth 1 advise thoe again, churlish Cecil, i 
how that our Edmund Sponsor, whom thou callcst j 
most uncourteously, a whining whelp, hath good 
and solid reason for his complaint God's blood ! 
shall the lady that tieth my garter and shuffles 
the smock over my head, or tho lord that stea- 
died my chair’s hack while 1 cat, or the other 
that looketh to my buck-hounds lest they be 
mangy, be holden bj me in higher esteem and 
estate, than he who hath placed me among the 
bravest of past times, and will as safely and surely 
set me down among the loveliest m the future. 


Cecil Your Highness must remember he 
carouseth fully for such deserts . . . fifty pounds 
a-year of unoUpt monies, and a butt of canary 
wine , not to mention three thousand acres in 
Ireland, worth fairly another fifty and another 
butt, in seasonable and quiet years 
Elisabeth. The monies are not enow to sustain 
a pair of grooms and a pair of palfreys, and more 
wine hath been drunken in my presence at a 
feast The monies are given to such men, that 
they may not incline nor be obligated to any vile 
or lowly occupation, and the canary, that they 
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may entertain each promising Wits as court their 
company and converse ; and that in such manner 
there may be alway in our land a succession of 
these heirs unto Fame He hath written, not 
indeed with his wonted fancifulnesa, nor in learned 
and majeafcical language, but in homely and rustic 
wise, some verses which have moved me, and 
haply the more, inasmuch as they demonstrate to 
me that his genius hath been dampened by his 
adversities. Read them. 

Cecil* How mnoh Is lost when neither heart nor eye 
Rosewinged Desire or fabling Tlope deceives ; 

When boyhood * ith quick throb hath ceased to spy 
The dubious apple In the yellow leaves ; 

When, rising from the turf where youth reposed, 

We find but deserts In the far-sought shore , 

When the huge book of Faery-laud lies closed. 

And those strong brazen clasps will yield no more. 

Elizabeth The said Edmund hath also furnished 
unto the weaver at Arras, J ohn Blanqmeres, on 
my account, a description for some of his cun- 
ningcat wenches to work at, supplied by mine 
own self indeed as far as the subject-matter goes, 
but set forth by him with figures and fancies, and 
daintily enough bedocked I could have wished 
he had thereunto joined a fur comparison between 
Dian . . no matter . . he might perhaps have 
fared the better for it . . but poets’ wits, God 
help them * when did they ever sit close about 
them I Read the poesy, not over-rich, and con- 
cluding very awkwardly and meanly 
Cecil Where forms the lotus, with its level leaves 
And solid blossoms, many floating isles. 

What heavenly radiance swift descending cleaves 
The datksome wave ' unwonted beauty smiles 
On its pure bosom, on each bright-eyed flower. 

On every nymph, and twenty sate around 
Lo t ' twas Diana . . from tbe sultry hour 

Hither she fled, nor fear’d she sight or sound. 
tTnhappy youth, whom thirst and quiver-reeds 

Drew to these haunts, whom awe forbade to fly ' 
Three faithful dogs before him rais'd their heads, 

And watched and wonder’d at that fixed eye 
Forth sprang his favourite with her arrow-hand. 

Too late the goddess hid what hand may hide, 

Of ©very nymph and every reed complain’d. 

And dashed upon tbe bank the waters wide 
On the prone head and sandal'd feet they flew . 

Lo 1 slender hoofs and branching horns appear ' 

The last marr'd voice not e'en the favorite knew. 

But bay’d and fasten'd on tbe upbraiding deer. 

Far be, chaste goddess, far from me and mine 

The stream that tempts thee in the summer noon r 
Alas that vengeanoe dwells with charms divine . • 

Elizabeth. Paha 1 give me the paper I fore- 
warned thee how it ended . pitifully, pitifully 
Cecil. I cannot think otherwise than that the 
undertaker of the aforecited poesy hath choused [ 


lighted one. Now, Cecil, I desire no such a jetty 
to be celebrated as the decoration of my court : 
in simpler words, which your gravity may more 
easily understand, I would not from the fountain 
of Honour give lustre to the dull and ignorant, 
deadening and leaving in its tomb the lamp of 
literature and genius. I ardently wish my reign 
to bo remembered if my actions were different 
from what they are, I should as ardently wish it 
to be forgotten. Those are the worst of suicides, 
who voluntarily and propensely stab or Buffocate 
their fame, when God hath commanded them to 
stand on high for an example. We call him 
parricide who destroys the author of his exist- 
ence * tell me, what Bhall we call him who casta 
forth to the dogs and birds of prey its most faith- 
ful propagator and most firm support 1 Hark 
me, I do not Bpcak of that existence which the 
proudest must close in a ditch, the narrowest too 
of ditches and the soonest filled and fouled, and 
whereunto a pinch of ratsbane or a poppyhead 
may bend him , hut of that which reposes on our 
own good deeds, carefully picked up, skilfully put 
together, and decorously laid out for us by 
another's kind understanding * I speak of an ex- 
istence such as no lather is author of, or provides 
for. The parent gives us few days and sorrowful , 
the poet many and glorious • the one (supposing 
him diBcreet and kindly) best reproves our faults, 
the other best remunerates our virtues. 

A page of poesy is a little matter be it so • 
but of a truth I do tell thee, Cecil, it shall master 
full many a bold heart that the Spaniard cannot 
trouble , it shall wm to it full many a proud and 
flighty one that oven chivalry and manly come- 
liness cannot touch. I may shake titles and 
dignities by the dozen from my breakfast-board, 
but I may not save those upon whose heads I 
shake them from rottenness and oblivion. This 
year they and their sovran dwell together, next 
year they and their beagle Both have names, 
but names perishable The keeper of my privy- 
seal is an earl what then 1 the keeper of my 
ponltn -yard is a Caesar In honest truth, a name 
given to a man is no better than a skin given to 
lum what is not natively his own falls off and 
comes to nothing. 

I desire in future to hear no contempt of pen- 
men, unless a depraved use of the pen shall have 
so crumped them, as to incapacitate them for the 
sword and for the council-chamber If Alexander 
was the great, what was Anstoteles who made 
him so 1 and taught him every art and science he 
knew, except three , those of drinking, of blas- 
pheming, and of murdering his bosom-friends. 


your Highness; for J have seen painted, I know Come along - I will bring thee hack again nearer 
not where, but I think no farther off than l’utncy, home Thou mightest toss and tumble in thy 
the identically same Dian, with full as many bed many nights, and never eke out the substance 
nymphs, as he calls them, and more dogs So of a stanza but Edmund, if perchance I should 
small a matter as a page of poesy shall never stir call upon him for his counsel, would give me as 
my choler nor twitch my purse-stnng. wholesome and prudent as any of you. We should 

Elizabeth. I have read in PhniuB and Mela of indemnify such men for the injustice we do unto 
a runlet near Dodona, which kindled by approxi- them in not calling them about us, and for the 
station an unkghted torch, and extinguished a mortification they must suffer at seeing their 
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inferiors set before them. Edmund is grave and 
gentle : he complains of Fortune, not of Elizabeth, 
of courts, not of Cecil. I am resolved, so help 
me God, he shall have no further cause for his 
repining. Go, convey unto him those twelve 
silver spoons, with the apostles on them, glori- 
ously gilded ; and deliver into his hand these 
twelve large golden pieces, sufficing for the yearly 
maintenance of another horse and groom. Beside 


which, set open before him with due reverence 
this Bible, wherein he may read the mercies of 
God toward those who waited in patience for his 
blessing, and this pair of c run son silk hose, 
which thou knowest I have woroe only thirteen 
months, taking heed that the heel-piece be put 
into good and sufficient restoration, at my sole 
charges, by the Italian woman nigh the pollard 
elm at Cbarrag-cross. 


KING JAMES I. AND ISAAC CASAUBON.* 


Jama. Good M Caaaubon, I am vexed and 
perturbed in spirit, to find that my moderation 
and my zeal, which never has departed from it, 
should be opposed and thwarted by the ponti- 
ficials. 

Casaubon Touch gently, sire, the hinder 
quarters of a vicious horse, and he mil lay down 
his ears and kick smite him resolutely and 
stoutly, and, behold I he draws his legs in, and 
sidles toward you 

Jama As I am a king and a Christian, I have 
a mind to act vigorously and mth my whole 
courage Methmks it would not be misplaced 
What arc these doughty bishops of Borne, forsooth, 
that they should lay hands thus rudely upon 
God’s anointed 1 I shudder at their violence, 
though I sec it athwart times gone by Raymond 
the Sixth, Count of Toulouse . . God forefend 
that anything mischievous should lie upon the 
number ... I being, as you know, the sixth 
monarch of my name in Scotland . what think 
you, Casaubon 1 

Caaaubon I sec no reason why your majesty 
should apprehend any 

James Raymond then, a descendant of Charlo- 
magne, wan drugged to the church of Saint 
ASgidius, naked to the waist and with a halter 
round hiH neck, to be flogged by a monk while 
the pope’s legate was at dinner His son, although 
a catholic, yet being the begotten of a reputed 
heretic, was stripped, not of his shirt, like the 
father, but of all his domains and hereditaments 
He fought, however, so valiantly (which I would 
likewise do were I not unaccountably afraid of a 
naked sword) that the pope could only extort 
from him the county of Venaissin, the richest of 
his lands mdeed, with seventy-three castles, on the 

* Casaubon urate a treatise Tie hbertalc EcelaiarttcA, 
of which SS4 pp- were printed, when Henry IV . on the 
agreement of the Venetians with the pope, forbade the 
continuation, and attempted to suppress the commence- 
ment. Beane ooplee escaped, and Gcldast inserted the 

pp. In the Ant volume of hie Monorchia laptriu 
Pompous u James was, he was leas unbending than 
many constitutional kings have been. The royal practice 
of unnatural stiffness did not prevail In Europe until 
the minor potentates thought It beooming to imitate Louie 
XIV, and took that part of hie character which wee the 
easiest to oopy- Unbendlngneee, in the moral as In the 
vegetable world, is an Indication as frequently of un- 
ecundneaa as of strength. Indeed wise men, kings as well 
ae others, have been free from It, Stiff necke are lUeooeed 
ones. 


other side of the Rhone, and 13,800 marks in 
silver 

Casaubon. Crimes, of which the heresy of princes 
is the richest, fertilize Saint Peter's patrimony. 
The celebrated Queen Giovanns, of ffaploB, a 
descendant from the brother of Saint Louis, ac- 
cused of priv ity to the murder of her husband . . 

James I do not believe a word of it , a fabrica- 
tion, a forgery ' Proceed forthwith to the pope’s 
part in the business there lies the guilt say on. 

Casaubon The beautiful young queen had need 
of his protection Although the people of Pro- 
vence hod obliged her to swear upon the Gospels 
that she would alienate none of her dominions, I 
his Holiness, a few months afterward, compelled j 
her to sell him Avignon 

Jama Ay, and never paid her. I know not 
which is the more execrable, that a vicar of 
Christ should be guilty of simony , and of exacting 
the commission of a peijury, or that a people 
should require an oath from a prince. 

Casaubon The people, sire, haie sometimes been 
suspicious , and overwatchfulness hath made them 
feverish but pontiifs in all ages have mounted 
and ridden hard both restive rulers and well- 
broken ones 

Jama. Afore God 1 my back shall never bend 
under them. If they Tun restive with me, they 
shall bleed in both flanks ere the last leg quit the 
stirrup. 

Casaubon. Not only counts, lords paramount, 
as your majesty hath recited, but even kings have 
beon stnppod bare, and emperors unbreeched, by 
the popes, who followed them up into their very 
dreams, threatening them as disobedient children, 
rod in hand. The Emperor Maximilian swore to 
defend the freedom of religion as declared in the 
Confession of Augsburg Terrified by the pope's 
denunciations, he rescinded the diploma; and he 
protested, in excuse of such conduct, that he 
saw Piub shaking a scouTge over his shoulder in 
his sleep. Pius the Fifth, too, commanded Charles 
the Ninth, of France, to revoke the Edict of 
Orleans on religious toleration The holy father 
was introduced into the farce by the Most Aposto- 
lic and Most Christian Majesties They prevailed 
on his Holiness that he should oblige them to 
loosen and lay aside their sacred obligations. On 
tamorousandtreacherousmenUkcthese,depended, 

| and still depend, the prosperity and improvement 
of the human race. Charles and Maximilian, the 
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reverse of Achilles, abhorred the gates of hell far 
more than falsehood 

Jama. No promises, oaths, or treaties, are 
sacred any longer than these holmesses and beati- 
tudes will permit. Even Ctesars are suporcaisared 
by their tenants of the Vatican Nothing is too 
high or too low for the vulturos of the Seven 
Hills. Not only churches and kingdoms are their 
quarry, but they swoop into colleges and kitchens, 
and order what our manciples shall bring into 
the buttery. One would think they might at 
least be as complacent as owls are to owlets, and 
cats to kittens No such thing nor do they 
keep under their own hedges, but prowl far a-field 
They pull a tag from the fur of a lawyer if it looks 
a little too rough, or doth not sit to their liking. 
Thus, in 1220, unless 1 mistake the year, Hono- 
nus, by his Interdict, took away from the Univer- 
sity of Pans the power of conferring degrees m 
civil law So we see not only the consolations of 
religion are snatched at once from the innocent as 
well as from the guilty, whenever a pope cries for 
a penny and cannot get it , but even the rights 
of the injured arc left without defence The worst 
is, that anointed kings are treated so unceremo- 
niously Gregory the Seventh excommunicated 
the Emperor Hcmy the Fourth, and refused him 
absolution until he had sitten at lus gate three 
days, and barefoot Soon afterward he repents 
of this clomcncy, deposes him, and raises a duke 
of Suabia to the throne His successor would put 
anybody upon mine, excepting the rightful 
master. But T advise him never to grapple with 
such a wrestler as I am, until he hath well oiled 
himself, or I may peradventure make him blow 
his fingers and caper I came forward with the 
olive-branch in my hand, little thinking it a plant 
for a toad in hiB rage to spit at 

Camubon Your majesty could entertain but 
feeble hopes of accommodation where avarice and 
pride are the directors of eveiy counsel The 
advantage, however, which I pointed out to your 
majesty, is obtained, inasmuch as you have hung 
your proofs upon the highest peg in the chambers 
of the Vatican and these manifest to the world 
below the sincerity of your heart, and the solidity 
of yonr arguments 

Jama. And yet they call me sectary' 

Cataubon. Those who dissent from the domi- 
neering party have always been thus stigmatized 
When the pope called Luther, and afterward your 
majesty, by such an appellation, a small particlh 
of learning might have shown him that the title 
better suited himself According to Ca^o, in his 
Treatise on Husbandry, Sectanus porous cat qui 
gregem preecedens ducit. 

Jama lam truly and completely acatholic. now 
can ever the name be refused me without a mani- 
fest and gross injustice 1 acknowledging, as I do, 
the Three Creeds, the Four (Ecumenical Councils, 
and every doctrine taught as necessary to salva- 
tion, in the four first centuries of Christianity 
And being so in all sincerity, I could have wished 
that whatever leads to fellowship and concord were 


tolerated and encouraged. It is not the interest 
of kings to carry the forestrlawB into churches. 
On this principle and persuasion I admitted many 
papists to offices about my person, not expecting 
that they would prepare for me such a blazing 
fire so early in the season yet, such is my spint of 
peace and conciliation, though I would rather keep 
them out of my cellar and my kitchen, I should 
not however be loth to go with them, if their 
priests would allow me, to the communion-table. 

The Gospel Rays, this u my body: it does not say 
how. I am far from angry with the mass-maker 
for knowing more about it than I do, or than my 
master chose to tell my betters, his apostles and 
disciples, or for insisting on transubstantiation, 
the name of which was not m existence for some 
hundred years after he left the earth Let every 
Christian take the sacrament let families, friends, 
dependents, neighbours, take it together let each 
apply to it his own idea of its import and its 
essence At a commemoration dinner, one would 
wish something which he does not see upon the 
table, another is desirous that the dish which stands 
licfore him were away , yet surely both may find 
that wherein their tastes agree , and nothing, of 
what is present or of what is absent, can alter 
their sentiments as to the harmony of the meeting 
or the object of the entertainment Such feelings, 
let me ascend from the little to the great, from 
the ordinary to the solemn, will the Christian’s he 
at the sacrament of the cuclianst The memory 
of that day when it first was celebrated, makes 
me anxiouH to open my arms toward all, and to 
treat the enemies of my throne with the chanty 
of the Gospel 

We gratify our humours in sovranty, m chnsti- 
amty our affections , in this always our best, in 
that often our worst You know not, M Canaubon, 
how pleasant a thing it is to converse naturally, 
because you have always done so , but we kings 
feel it sensibly, thoso at least among us to whom 
God hath vouchsafed a plain understanding It 
is like unto a removal from the curtained and 
closed chamber of sickness, where every footfall is 
suspended and measured, every voice constrained 
and lowered, into our native air agam, amid the 
songs and piping of our shepherds, and the wilder 
and more exuberant harmony of our woodlands. 
To you the whole intellectual world lies open we 
must speak m epigrams or in oracles The hook 
however which 1 hold in my band, teaches me 
that tho practice should be laid aside, and that 
we ought not to be ashamed of acknowledging a 
sort of relation, at home, with those whom in the 
house of God we call our brethren If I foil rather 
short of this, I do not pretend to tell a man how 
he should sing, or how he should pronounce his 
language, or upon which Bide he should lie in 
bed,* much less would I admonish him in what 
manner he should think on subjects which concern 

* Vet never did king Interfere to minutely in the prf. 
rate concerns of his subjects Here, as men are apt to do, 
ho claims exemption from the very falling to which he 
was most liable. 
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not me. Everybody knows that I am a great deal 
more liberal and merciful than the lady who 
occupied the throne before me yet surely my 
oonsin Elizabeth ought to have been more tolerant 
of those who believed too much ; she who believed 
that gallants could be in love with her at seventy. 

1 would exclude none from the benefit of law, 
none from the enjoyment of dignity I would 
establish the catholic peers m that House, from 
which their friends Garnet and Catesby would, 
to serve their own purposes, have exploded them. 
What think you 5 

Catavbon. I see not how your Majesty can 
receive at your counsellors, or indeed as any part 
of those who are to govern, judge, or administrate, 
men who profess that another has by right a 
greater power in this realm, not only than your 
Majesty, but than all the three estates conjointly 
They are bound to assist m placing the instruction 
of your people out of your hands . they arc bound 
to murder you if you resist the authority of the 
pope, or even if they are informed by him that such 
an action is of advantage to the Church indeed an j 
one may murder you, let him only be persuaded by 
two or three factious but learned men that it is 
conducive to the interests of His Hohnm 

Jama It is impossible that the common sense 
of mankind shall permit such a pest as popery to 
exist much longer , hut there will he smoke and 
stench for some time after the explosion So long 
as this nuisance is reeking on the earth, religion 
will be a prostitute, civilization a starveling, and 
freedom a dishonest outcast and mauned beggar 
This grievctli me . for it is only in kings’ palaces 
that freedom can be properly educated and wor- 
thily entertained 

Catavbon. But, Sire ' what security for the 
palace when the parliament-house is blown up 1 
Oarnct being asked whether he held it lawful to 
extinguish the innocent with Iho guilty, answered 
m the affirmative, if as much adiantage were 
derivable from it as would compensate for the loss 
of the unoffending Murder then may be com- 
mitted, and even without advantage The Jesuit, 
the catholic m perfection, requires only a balance 
of good, and reckons the murder itself as an 
indifferent and inoffensive method of obtaining it. 

Jama. The same doctor, in another place, 
delivered it as his opinion that the exploit was 
not only lawful, but would even be a most glorious 
one indeed, if it eventually turned out well for 
mother-church She hath been sharpening her 
teeth for us until some of the grinders begin to 
ache, and the rest are loosening This puts her 
into worse and worse humour, and makes her 
look uglier than usual. 

What think you nowl am I not liberal enough 
in all conscience, when I declare my readiness to 
admit her children about me, if they will only 
come without cutlery *nH crackers ) 

Catavbon. If their conscience is not at their own 
disposal, can we reasonably hope that their consent 
will bet The question, which your Majesty hath 
«it*d, was not an idle nor a speculative one : It I 


brushed the way to the murder of two monarchs of 
France, Henry the Third and Fourth. The name 
itself of the former was inserted in a thesis for 
Uluitratton ; whether it were lawful to slay, for 
instance, Henry the Third, after he had begun to 
be called a tyrant by a few seditious but learned 
men Such are the expressions. 

Jama. Lamentable ! that the governments of 
Europe should have permitted such questions to 
be agitated by the clergy, to whom they least 
appertain. Exterminate the appointed and 
anointed of the Lord > It becomes us to seize, to 
imprison, and to punish capitally, any religionist, 
pope or other, who disseminates or countenances 
such bloody rebellion at once against king and 
God. 

Catavbon. The first attempt to murder the 
I’nncc of Orange was committed by one who 
earned m the same pocket with his pistol a string 
of prayers to the Virgin Mary and the angel 
Gabriel, and a catechism of the Jesuits. 

Jama. The death of the Prince of Orange was 
commanded by a lawful king, and, although 
he might employ worthier instruments, he being 
anointed, and thereby judge supreme in hiB own 
cause, had an unquestionable nght to mflict the 
penalty. He had disobedient guhjocts to deal 
with, instigated by the devil of democracy , and 
the Pnnce of Orange was a ringleader of re- 
publicans, rank and riotous in his love of power ; 
which love I hold unlawful and ungodly in any 
under the throne. 

Catavbon Sire ! What I ventured to comme- 
morate was mainly in demonstration that not only 
Jesuits and Dominicans were assassins, but, under 
the influence of the same religion, even kings 
themselves 

Jama. Nay, nay, nay, M Isaac I A king may 
peradventuro slay unadvisedly, rashly, wrathfully ; 
but aking can never bean assassin, even though he 
should smite unto the death with his own nght 
hand , forasmuch as the Lord hath given him the 
sceptre in Israel King Philip, of whom yon 
made reference, did encompass and bring about 
the decease of Ins son Charles, and likewise of his 
brother (not utenne but spunous) John of Aus- 
tria, as many sound scholars and rational thinkers 
do surmise yet reverential awe hath alway stood 
between him and that untoward appellation of 
assassin Therefore, were it only for the sake of 
rhetoric and euphony, I do think I would cast 
about for some p&latabler word. It beseems and 
believes the learned, most of all, to hold their 
caps before their feces where any foulness is; and 
not to see it , but, if they have seen it, to put the 
same before their mouths, and never to let such 
expressions break out frill-syllabled. As for the 
pope indeed, I do not acknowledge in him either 
prince or priest ; wherefore you may take him and 
Jacques Clement by the throat again, and dealt 
with them condignly. 

Catavbon. Cldment, being interrogated on the. 
reasons why he undertook the perpetration of his 
atrocious crime, said plainly that ho did it because 
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the king was preparing to aid and succour the 
Protestants in Germany ; and that, intending 
thereby a thing offensive to God, he was worthy 
of death ; he addod, the pope u God, and God is 
pope. 

Janue. Christ forgive me I but I am almost 
fain to cry out, Happy the people whose Gods 
were leeks ' Religion never taught them that 
perfidy and murder are virtues. I apprehend 
that my intentions must be deferred. 0 Lord 1 
preserve my life for thy gloiy ! preserve it for 
the union of Christians I Casaubon, it is verily, 
though we enter thereby into bliss, an ugly thing 
to die. The malignity of popery may soften I 
should be sorry to inflict new pains and penalties. 

Caeaubon. I sould not inflict any I would 
authorize no inabilities or privations for a differ- 
ence in mere articles of fiuth : for instance, it 
would be tyranny or madness to declare a man 
incapable of beating the enemy because be be- 
lieves in transubstanti&tion but 1 would exclude 
from all power, all trust, all office, whoever should 
assert that any man has legitimate power of any 
kind within this realm, unless it repose m, or 
originate from, the king or parliament, or both 
united. According to confessors, no treason of a 
priest against a king is criminal Emmanuel 
8a, in his guide to them, says, “ The rebellion 
of a priest against a king is not treason, because 
nonestprincipi subjectus" and again “Tyran- 
mco gubomaus jus turn acquisitum dominium 
non potest spoliansinc publico judicio : lath vero 
sententifc potest quisque fieri executor.” 

Jamet. Horrible 1 Christ says, Mg kingdom u 
not of thie world the pope says. My kingdom is 
Pius V. excited to rebellion the subjects of Eliza- 
beth , Clement VIII (it is ludicrous to hear the 
titles of these rufhans) ordered all the Roman 
Catholics, “quantum in ipsis esset, ut post Eliza- 
beth® obitum rex eligeretur, omni sanguinis pro- 
pinquitate spretA.” For this purpose it was requi- 
site that the consciences of men should be modi- 
fied , and hence arose mental reeereation, to which 
all the abominations of other religions, even of 
popery itBeif, are trifles. Christ says, “ Let your 
discourse be yea, yea, nay, nay ” the jeBuit sayB, 
supported by the pope, "The speech by equivoca- 
tion being saved from a he, the same speech maybe 
without perjury, confirmed by oath, or by any other 
way, though it were by receiving the sacrament, 
if just necessity so require." Cannot a lie be cir- 
cuitous ? Whatever is said m order to make a man 
believe an untruth, is a he , yet a jesuit has no hesi- 
tation to swear it upon the eucharist ; and princes 
have no hesitation to let Jesuits be the instructors 
of youth 1 Falsely have they been called the sup- 
porters of thrones • they never support them but 
when they can govern from them, by means of 
deluded or affrighted princes. The papacy is the 
guardian of governments as a bawd is the guardian 
of girls • for profit. Antomus Capellus, a Fran- 
ciscan friar, says that kings are unworthy of pre- 
siding over the church of their dominions, in any 
way whatever; and that God in the books of 


Moses declares his dislike of them. Blasphemy 1 
Eudsemono-Johannes, a monk of Crete, a true 
jesuit, extols the son of the Emperor Hemy IV. 
for insulting the dead body of his father, who bad 
been disobedient to the See of Rome. The opi- 
nions of these men are not private; they are 
sanctioned facilitate tupenorum, by the doctors of 
theology, and by the chancery of the papal court 
The spirit of their church has always been and 
always will be the same, whenever it can exercise 
its authority, arrogant, intolerant, persecuting, 
unforgiving It a poison has been sublimated, 
and its froth and fumes have been condensed, by 
the Jesuits. 

Caeaubon. It is singular and anomalous in the 
political world, that subjects should claim a nght of 
appeal to foreign princes, and it is absurd to argue 
that the appeal ts made not to the prince but to 
the priest, when the person is invested with both 
characters, and acts m both It was determined 
in the council of the Lateran, by seventy bishops, 
in presence of the ambassadors of all the Chris- 
tian princes, that the Holy See held a jurisdiction 
tn fiery place ; that its authority extended over 
all , that it was empowered to decide the causes 
of pnnees, to deprive them of their government, 
and to confer it on others at their own option 
On this principle, m the exercise of this autho- 
rity, pope Zachanas gave the crown of France to 
Charles Martel, ejecting Chilpenc, and command- 
ing a whole nation to commit a peiyuiy 

James What should I think if the fellows of 
Trinity college in Cambridge, or of Christchurch 
in Oxford, rose from table, and shut themselves 
| in their common-room for the day, and sent me 
word the next morning that they had appointed 
a head of the church, enclosing his circular, 
wherein he ordcreth my obedience 1 Venly, from 
pure good will, I should diet and scourge the 
knaveB into their sounder senses, clapping up 
their head-piece, with his tiara on, in my fool’s- 
hospital, and giving him the precedency in it he 
had claimed outside. And yet, M. Casaubon, the 
fellows of either college are better scholars and 
honester men, I trow, than your peuiculous friars 
and parti-coloured bald-coot pnests, into whose 
frowsy bodies, incrusted with libidinousnese and 
blood, enters that legion-spint which overshadows 
and shakes the world I have exorcised my three 
kingdoms ; and by the Lord 1 if such spirit en- 
croacheth, I will set those at him who shall leave 
him no easier a horn than Achelousis, and no 
more tail than I have. 

Caeaubon. It were an easy matter to prove that 
deacons, called subsequently cardinal-deacons, 
have no nght to elect a pope ; that they them- 
selves were not a corporate body many centuries 
ago, much less an elective one, but rather so 
many gourds sprung up in one dark night, with, 
nobody then to heed, and nobody now to pluck 
thorn. 

Jamee. Nay, but they have though. 

Caeaubon, Bishops, priests, and deacons, were 
instituted by the apostles, and what proves that 
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•{ter their time, we had no earthly and visible 
head of the church, is this on the decease of the 
twelve, the provincial priests elected them, not 
without the suffrages of the people 

Jama. We may hold back this latter part, 
M. Casaubon ' Never let people know it All 
religions have their secrets and conveniences 
Saint Cypnan m Beveral places, and particularly 
in his epistle to Felix the presbyter, doth indeed 
testify to the custom you have cited A bishop 
thus elected was initiated into his ministry hi the 
other bishops in the nearer dioceses , and it was 
decreed in the council of Nicasa, that no fewer 
than three of them should attend on this occa 
Sion Bomfacius the Third left the election to 
the priests and people, but usurped to himself the | 
right of continuing it Afterward the emperors 
will and pleasure were consulted Louis, the son 
of Charlemagne was the first who waned the 
ceremony Cardinals were instituted by pope 
Marcellus, to bury and baptize That there was 
no regular nor certain method of electing popes 
them sell on, in manifest by the Council holden ui 
Home m 610, which established one hut the csta 
blishment hath been sapped and subverted 

Casaubo n The violation mentioned by your 
majesty of this ordinance, and of that order 
made in the council of Niesea, arc not the only 
ones It was there determined that a bishop 
removed from a diocese could never be plated 
in another which determination was untied by 
pope Antherus 

James Well, well let them ov ertum and ov er 
turn to their hearts content, so that what they 
overturn do not fall against our shins My bishops 
see no harm in removals, w hu h they designate by 
the auspicious name of Irons lotion It were more 
prudent on my part, and more to the purpose, to 
touch upon the popes again 

Casaubon 1 our Majesty needs not be reminded 
that, according to papal infallibility, every poten 
tate m Europe is base horn 

James How 1 do y ou mean spurious, or merely 
that he can be traced by genealogists to a low 
origin t 

Casaubon 1 mean a hostai d, or the descendant 
of one , which, as affecting his right to the crown, 
u the same thing Innocent III prohibited mar 
nages within the seventh degree of affinity by 
which prohibition there not only is no crowned 
head, but no nobleman in Europe, w ho is not a 
bastard or the descendant of one What an un 
mense field, what a forest, what anew world for 
absolution 1 what a mine of gold throughout the 
whole extent, all lying on tho surface 1 

James Yet those divines who prohibited mar 
rtages within the seventh degree, put a niece into 
bod with her uncle, or an aunt into a nephew’s, and 
tucked them up and wished them pleasant dreams 
Show me the same fraudulcncc in any other 
religion, the same venality and impudence in the 
priesthood, and you shall have my crown for your 
puns, Master Isaac, and the head that is under 
it to boot. 


Casaubon Sire, it is easier to find flaws in the 
ring of Infallibility At the Council of Chalcedon 
it was resolved that the BeeB of Constantinople 
and Rome should possess equal authority One 
century later a Council was convoked by tho 
emperor Justinian at Constantinople, where the 
patriarch presided, and no bishop of the Latin 
church attended, none of them understanding 
Greek any more than they do now In 680 
another Council was assembled there under Con- 
stantine the Bearded, who himself presided at it, 
placing on his right the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople and Antioch, on his left the deputies of 
Jerusalem and Rome It was there that pope 
Hononus was condemned In 879 pope John the 
I Eighth declared that all are Judases who assert 
the Holy Ghost to proceed from the Father and 
the Son 

James Another short vacation for Infallibility! 

Casaubon In 1215 a General Council was holden 
m Saint John Lateran, by popo Innocent the 
Third, forbidding the establishment of religious 
orders 

James The greater part of them, methinks, 
hav e been founded sim c 

Casaubon It was not until this Council that 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation was established 

James The only intelligible sense of it is what 
Christs vicar gave, when he took away the Bub- 
stance of the Count of Toulouse and transferred it 
to himself Lo ' here is a practical kind of tran- 
substantiation, in which his successors have had 
perpetual practice and are admirably expert 
These gentles care neither for bishops their 
equals, nor for synods their superiors A pope, 
like the Ulaucus of antiquity, has taken his leap, 
and from a fisherman is become a god He may 
udvise and enlighten, he may also command 
and fulminate a favourite designation of one 
among the supernatural powers which he am* 
gates to himself from the Divinity 

Casaubon By a less oxertiony he might trans 
fuse m a perennial stream his wisdom and his 
holiness into a succession of bishops hence ap 
peals to Rome would be unnecessary Power is 
alw ays the more immoderate and the more jealous 
when it rises out of usurpation, but those who 
contend for liberty of any kind should in no 
instance be its abettors If the popes had been 
conscientious or decently honest men, if they 
could have abstained from laughing in their 
sleeves when they called themselves the sucees 
sors of Saint Peter, if they could have been con 
tented with his quiet mediocrity of fortune, his 
dignified and righteous exercise of authority, 
their influence upon sound consciences would 
have been greater and more permanent and 
neither would rape and incest and the abomina 
turns of Lampsacus and Crete bavo been com- 
mitted in their closets, under the images of the 
saints and under the lamp of the Virgin, nor 
would forbearance from evil and activity in good 
be postponed to frogs and flounders, to horse 
hair, hemp, and ashes, or pray ers to the dead for 
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the dead. Pope John 22 established a Tariff for communication 'with him, all who receive or give 
gins ; and if Loo X. published in like manner a intelligence for the furtherance of his machina- 
Brief containing one, it did not, as many imagine, tions and designs. 

bring about the Reformation, which, m the midst Jama The pope has many true and jnst causes 
of general depravity, it was likelier to prevent for hostility against us the truest and justeet is 
Jama. But it was a stinkpot in the hands alike this the Reformation has shown that bishops are 
of the pious and of the ambitious, swung about in appointed by the secular power, though selected 
opposition to the thunbulc, and a piece of fumi- by the spiritual, at least m form. Now, he may 
ture from the same c ham ber be frightened at the apparition of some mighty 

Cataubon. Enormity was not taken into the prince m armour, who, although surrounded by the 
account. Impurities and incests, the least likely clouds and fogs of his native superstition, calls 
to be committed, paid least * That which deso- upon Ins own bishops to nominate one, and gives 
latcd the house of (Edipus, and filled Greece with his sanction to their nomination On this prin- 
horrorand dismay, was compounded for at the rate ciple Rome may receive her bishop at his hands 
of Bix shillings , while that incontinence, which One thing is plain and demonstrable from the 
peradventure might be committed by two persons Scripture, and admits no doubt nor equivocation, 
who happened to have the same sponsor at bap- nor can it be interpreted with more or less force , 
tism, cost them sixteen For this is incest too, which is, that the guides of Christians must 
according to the Decretals according to the abstain altogether from political concerns 
authority of men whose interest is threefold Ctuanbon May not that, sire, affect the bishops 
first, to increase the number of sins ; secondly, as lords m parliament t 

to split them artificially, and to plant them like Janet They Bit there only to give their counsel 
the cuttings of vines in long and well-laboured and on such discipline as may be propounded for the 
well-manured trenches ; and thirdly, to facilitate clergy Hence they are called lords spiritual ; two 
the means of atonement. veiygood words, although rather strange together 

Jama I would not say openly, for evil might If any one of mine in his pruriency should cast 
come therefrom, that popes might as rationally lus wild eye askance, and ruffle his mane and 
deduce their origin from Julius Caesar as from neigh and snort to overleap this boundary, I 
Simon Peter , yet I will declare and protest that would thrust the bible into his mouth forthwith, 
the religion they attempt to impose on us resem- and thereby curb his extravagance For, M 
bles more Julius’s than Peter's , and that the Isaac, we do possess this.advantagc our bishops 
means they employ to get into office are the acknowledge in spirituals the sole authority of 
same as his , which, after he had ruined his estate that sacred book whereas your papist, when you 
by debauchery, would, if he had failed to bribe push him, slinks off from it os he lists, now to 
his electors, have left him without a penny in his one doctor, now to another, now to saint, now to 
pouch Let me rather mind my own matters father, now to confessor, and, as these retire from 
I have nothing to do with enmes out of my king- him and will have nothing to say to lnm or for 
dom But wrote these audacious robbers will not him, he has recourse to tradition, which is any- 
let me call it, if they can hinder me ; these in- where or nowhere If yon follow him up into this 
festers of the king’s high-road, through England, whispering-gallery, and press him closer, he flics at 
through Europo, and beyond your throat, and swears (by God's help) he will 

Cataubon Infallibility was never claimed by the throttle you 
bishops of Rome, nor ever thought of, until they Cataubon. The English have reflected at all 
were sufficiently powerful for the assertion of any times more intensely on religion than any other 
falsehood and any usurpation Pope Hononus, people m the universe, and began the earliest to 
in later times, gave hiH sanction to tho Kcthesis examine its innovations and abuses The Tnaloquc 
of Sergius, which was accepted by a synod con- 0 f Wicklif * is the first important work published 
voked under him it was declared heretical by in this countiy, and few more important have 
his successors Where was then Infallibility ’ been published since 

A question for more important to kings and I do not like Wicklif he would make 

nations lies before us The Cardinal Bellarmin, men equal let me hear no more of him. Bishop 
unable to confute the slightest of your remon- Reginald Peacock went exactly far enough He 
strsnceS, came forward in his master’s name, resisted the authority of tho pope, and refuted 
threw down the key of Peter and took up the the doctrine of transubstantiation, with several 
sword, cutting short the question between you, other papalities, and particularly those paganisms 
and asserting that the king of England is also in which Yigilantius, in ancient times, buffeted and 
temporals the pope s feudatory and subject After exploded 

this, according to the constitution, your majesty Cataubon. The council of Trent hath defined 
may declare rebels all adherents of tho pope in and settled all tho questions at issue m the Roman- 
any way whatever, all who hold direct or indirect Catholic creed , so that popes can pretend to in- 

* The lb» entitled Taxes PtmUtnttarUt, the genuine- n0thl ?* n * W { ° T * he ^ ture M » tter » f 

ness of which publication has been denied, web edited at ^Bciphne arc likewise fixed The appoi ntment to 
r «r»B by Touwaln Denis, 152U, and at Venice in the * Thin book was first printed without date, and written 
Oeeanut Juris about the year 1360. Peacock flourished a century later. 
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ecclesiastical dignities, of every degree, may be 
safely entrusted to the native hierarchy in each 
kingdom. Your majesty has a right to demand 
from your Roman-Catholic subjects, that no papal 
bull, no order, brief, decree, or mandate of any 
kind, hereafter be received in your dominions 

Throughout the Christian world the popes have 
stipulated with usurpers for almost every accession 
of authority and power Bomfacius J1I obtained 
from the emperor Phocas, who had assassinated 
bis master and benefactor Mauritius, an imperial 
Rescript, ordering that he should he styled (Em 
mmwus, which the papists interpret Universal 
Bishop Mauritius had resolved to confer the 
title on the patriarch of Constantinople , hut 
Gregory', at that tune Bishop of Rome, opposed 
it, “using Christian freedom,” says Eusebius, 
“ and declaring that ho could not assent to it , 
for that no bishop ought to arrogate to himself 
the style and dignity of Universal Bishop ”* In 
the East the church received with scorn and 
anger the intelligence of this usurpation rnd 
the spirit of discord, which never breathed so 
violently and uninterruptedly in any other reli- 
gion, and which never has intermit ted a moment 
in the sixteen centuries since peace and good- 
will wero first proclaimed to mankind, induced 
an Arab to collec t a few of his countrymen, dis- 
banded and defrauded by Herai-hus, and to 
preach among them plainer doctrines Provinces, 
kingdoms, empires, ga/cd, trembled, and bowed 
before him Religions, old and young, seceded 
and slonk away not a camel crossed t he desert wit h 
a grain of incense While Anans and Catholics 
were fighting for Christ against the command of 
Christ, the most populous and civilised part of 
the world revolted from both standards 

James To establish things as now constituted, 
it was necessary to reverse the prophecy of Isaiah, 
and instead of making the rough smooth, to make 
the smooth rough. 

Casaubon Hence we find perpetually the terms, 
pernicious errors, impioub doctrines, execrable 
heresies, and rarely awordaboutthe pomiciousneBS, 
impiety, and cxecrablencss, of cruelty, mal ice, frau- 
dulence, lust, avarice, and ambition Hence the 
people are not permitted to read in their houses 
the precepts of our Saviour, but are ordered to 
behove the legend of Saint Handkerchief or Saint 
Eleventhousand , to embrace the faith of a hot- 
headed enthusiast who tells us he believes a thing 
because it is impossible, and to place confidence 
in a lying old dotard who asserts that he filed his 
teeth in order to speak Hebrew 

James It must be confessed, his followers have 
sharpened theirs for worse purposes Mahomet, 
of whom you were speaking, borrowed the best of 
his doctrines from the Christians, and the Chris- 
tians the worst of theirs from him. Pope John 
the eighth declared that they who died fighting 
•gainst the infidels should obtain the entire 


* Orta eat contentlo, ho. Carrionla Chron L 4 p, *72. 
VenetUs 1440. 


pardon of their sins. So, whoever wished to com- 
mit a rape or murder, had only to make haste 
and to run from one holy city to the other As 
the predecessors of pope John clipped something 
from the older religions, so pope John crooked his 
finger and filched these spicy and intoxicating 
comforts from the goatskin of the Arab. 

Casaubon. Among the various religions that 
havo been established in the world, the papal is 
the only one which, as though it wished to ridicule 
and parody the Athanasian creed, insists that a 
kingdom shall have two chief magistrates,* that 
nevertheless one of these shall be superior to the 
other, and that he of right is ro who has never 
seen the country, never will see it, never had 
parentage or progeny or land or tenement in it , 
that a kingdom neither conquered nor hereditary, 
neither bequeathed nor surrendered by itself, 
must admit an alien arbitrator whenever it 
pleases him to raise a question, and that thiB 
alien arbitrator shall always give an irreversible 
verdict in Ins own favour , lastly, that a kingdom, 
to the detriment of its defence, oi its agriculture, 
of its commerce, of its population, of its inde- 
pendence, shall raise a body of men for the service 
of this intruder, unlimited in number, enormous 
m expenditure, which he alone shall discipline, 
he alone shall organise, he alone shall direct and 
control Mahomet left a family, and was far 
from deficient m impudence, but he wanted the 
assurance to claim for his own successors what 
the pretended ones of St Peter claim for theirs 
here however wo have somewhat worse than 
common absurdity, or than common arrogance, 
to contend with 

James A harlot was not contented with de- 
bauching your servants, with getting drunk at 
your expense, and with picking your pocket of 
some loose money every time you approached her • 
she became impatient for your strong-box and 
title-deeds, and invoked the blessed Virgin to 
witness that, unless she had them, you should 
never, as she hoped for salvation, leave the room 
ahvo She now is angry that you have turned 
her off, is ready to bring attestations by the thou- 
sands, that she is fairer and cleaner and safer 
than any other , reminds you, as peculiar to her- 
self, that you may enjoy her as well asleep as 
awake, as well by proxy as in person , complains 
of your levity and violence, boasts of her sweet 
temper, affection and fidelity , pouts, pants, and 
swells, and swears that neither you nor yours 

* Casaubon must be supposed to mean two magistrates 
each at whom pretended to power independently of the 
other For in Sparta were two kings , and in Japan waa 
a kind of pope, reported to possess an equal authority with 
the emperor Where any suoh magistrate exists, a short 
time Is requisite for his growth into inordinate power . 
where there is a hierarchy there will be usurpation The 
Japanese pope, or dalro, is reduced to order, and bis chief 
privileges are, the keeping of twelve wives with as many 
ooncubiMs ae are neoeseary for the prosperity of the state 
and the interests of religion Tho number of these, no 
doubt, would be diminished If no serious danger were to be 
apprehended from the example of innovation. 

el 
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shall enter her house again I see not therefore proposition that the pope was above the king in 
what we can do better than to cut her laces and temporals. The parliament of Paris condemned 
put her decently to bed, slipping out of the him to be stripped of his canonical dress, to put on 
door with as little noise as possible one of green and yellow, to carry a candle of the 

Casaubon. Rather should we act so in every same colour, to confosB before the image of the Vir- 
case, than exchange a pledge with the perfidious, gm Mary that this proposition was contrary to the 
or reason with the unreasonable Roman-catholic religion, and to ask pardon of the 

Janet. Nicodomus asked our Saviour how can 1 king, of justice, and of the people * of the people, 
these things be? and his divine instructor heard and because he hod put their souls in danger else the 
answered him with complacency put the same parliament of Pans was always most discreet in 
question to his vicar, issuing from some mountain its consignment of liberty, not leaving any in 
monastery or some suburban lane, and the fellow places where it might do harm, and placing it 
will ill umina te yon with a cartload of faggots. abundantly in the king’s treasury, to be distributed 
The French displayed long before the English at his royal will and pleasure. The doctors of 
a resolution to defend the prerogatives of royalty that country, and none but doctors and princes 
against the usurpations of the Popedom Vigi- are fit to handle the Bubjeet, are unanimous that 
lantius, afore cited, aFrcnchman by birth, although law and liberty, like offices and honours, can ema- 
a bishop in Spain, condemned the celibacy of nate only from the throne I throw out thiB in 
priests, the adoration of relics, and the lighting friendship and gencrobity, M Casaubon, feeling 
of lamps and candles by day in churches. 1’ierre that you, bom and educated as you were at 
Bruis, neither less intelligent nor less holy, took Geneva, might think erroneously upon a pomt 
up and maintained his doctrines, which had which the nicest hand can not separate from r^li- 
langumhed six centuries, and taught them for gion, and loving you with all my heart, and most 
twenty years at Toulouse He was burned alive anxious for your welfare and salvation 
for the Roman shepherds have not only their Casaubon. Sire, I will think thereupon 
sheara but their tar pot Henri le Momc followed James Friend Casaubon, do you speak in the 
his doctrine, and preached the words of his master royal sense of the word or in the popular t We 
with such good effect, that half the nation came kings, when we say to parliament or other folk 
back again from Rome to Christ. At the same sea- that we will think upon anything, mean always 
son flourished Valdo, as you remember, and trans- that we will dismiss it from our thoughts, 
latod the Bible into French His followers, called Casaubon That would not be easy to do with 
by his name and by that of Allngcnses, carried the words of your Majesty 

this precious treasure through more than the third James W e have already seen and examined the 
and fourth generation, and yielded it up only with anarchal doctnncR of the popish pnesthood, and 
their lives to the God who gave it Indulgences can never be surprised at any atrocity committed 
were in vain held forth to this poor and lonely by a scet, the only one since the creation of the 
remnant of the apostolic church N icolas Oremus, world, by which fratricide has been protected 
plucking up courage by example, wrote to prove Juan Diaz, in the memory of some now living,* 
that the Papacy is Antichrist, and translated anew was murdered m Nuremberg at the instigation of 
the Holy Scriptures into French, by order of king his brother Alfonso, for having adopted the doc- 
Charies the Fifth Under the next of that name trine of the apostles in preference to the glosses 
the secretary Maitre Alain wrrote his iStmmium of the popes His murderers were imprisoned in 
Vtmdanum, for which 1 hope, rather than for the jail of Inspruck the Emperor CharleH V. 
any other work, my kinswoman Margaret, wife of stopped the proceedings, under the pretext that he 
the Dauphin, gave him a kiss upon the mouth himself would take cognisance of them at the 
while (it is said) he lay asleep approaching diet I know not whetbor the tacts 

The greatest blow of all was received in 1395, have been divulgated 
when the Sorbonnc decreed that the two contend- Casaubon The whole history of the assassination 
mg popes might box it out by themselves, and has been published m Latin, under the name of 
that the people of France should have nothing to ClaudiuB Sonar cieeus I possess one of the few 
do with either In pursuance of which resolution copies that have escaped the searches made in 
the kingdom was exempt from papal jurisdiction order to suppress them MedalR were coined by 
three whole years. In soberer times, when the order of Gregory XIII to commemorate Saint 
popes were neither m the cockpit nor upon the Bartholomew's day on one side is the pope, on 
perch, we have proofs before us that the French the other is the slaughter He commanded it 
knew how to clip their combs, shorten their tails, also to be painted m the Vatican, where thepamt- 
and cleanse their plumage To pretermit the ing still exists In popes no atrocity is marvel- 
vigour and firmness of Philippe le Bel, who burnt lous or remarkable , but how painful is it to find 
the Bull of Bomfhcius the Eighth in the streets of a scholar like Muretus exulting in a massacre 1 
Paris by the hands of the hangman, and, having H ora this Tursellmus, another eminent scholar, is 
seized his Hoknett at Anagm, would have treated another proof among thousands that literature^ 
him with as little ceremony, had he not been the tamer and subduer of barbarism, can not pene- 
rescued, Giovanni Buonacorsi of Lucca pub- 
lished, under the reign of Louis the Twelfth, a 
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irate a heart immersed in this searing supersti- O Casaubon > I blush to reflect that dissimu- 
jjon lation is necessary to the maintenance of peace. 

Jana Tursellmus is not so rapturous as Mure A rotten rag covers worse rottenness remove it, 
tus, hut he counts the number of the victims with and half the world is tainted with infidelity In 
a sedate and calm pleasure England, m Holland, in any country where laws 

Casaubon Spondanus, m his Auctanum ad are equitable and morals pure, how often would 
Annalct Baronu, represents a similar scene on a these F.mnenea and Hohnaset have clasped the 
smaller scale, exhibited two centuries ago in the whipping post, and with how much more fervency 
Valtellina, under the auspices of the Duke of than they clasp the cross 1 Bellarmm must have 
Fcria, gov emor of the Milanese for the Spanish been convinced he must have struggled against 
king “Catholici, mense Julio, omnes Cahmistas, his conscience heated with that conflict, he 
tarn incolas quam exteros, occidunt ” advances the more outrageously against me 

Jama Is it not wonderful that an ignorant, Catavbon Bellarmm throws all your arguments 
vicious, and ferocious priest, covered with filth into the fire, and assumes a fiercer attitude, not 
and vermin, being hailed as another God by some from any resentment at being convinced, for con- 
dozens of the same cast, instantly treats kings as vinccd he was long before, but on the principle 
his inferiors and subjects, and is obeyed in a that, when we are tired of parrying, we thrust, 
country like this, highmindcd, free, and cnlight Your Majesty has now a declared competitor for 
ened? Is there anything more tmtional or more the throne but Parliament will provide, if the 
humiliating in the worship of the Delai Lama 1 statute of Queen Elizabeth is insufficient, the 
Par otherwise he is innocent, gent le, and bene- means necessary to maintain your possession 
ficent, no murderer, no instigator to assassinations, On the compliance of jour Roman Catholic sub- 
no approver of massacres *, no plunderer, no erf or jectB with such conservatory statutes, nothing can 
tioncr, no vender of pardons, no dealer in dispen he so nqjust or so needless, as to exclude from the 
sations, no iorcstaller and regrater of manna from rights of citizenship, or from the dignities of state, 
heaven or of palms from paradise, no rmgdropper a body of men who believe not differently from 
of sacraments, no scourer ot incests, no forger, no jour Majesty, but more 

betray cr f Popery ih an amalgam of every religion and 

„ . . , . every institution by which mankind m all coun- 

^ suited 

celebration of thw ftstival only the Egyptian and Syrian, the Bramin and 

“ o nootem illam memombilem, et in fastis eximte alfcu Persian the Phrygian and Greek, but even the 
jus not® adjeotione signandam qua; pave or urn whtioso Druidic*!, was found Ubeful in its structure , and 
rum interna regem a pncscut. «cd.s penculo. roguum a thereupon were erected the fulminating batteries 
perpetua civilium bcllurum fornndine Iiberavit 1 Qua | - -n . ® _ , _ 

quldcm nocte Stellas cquidem ip**is luvinse soli to mttdius °* “^ommiiiucatioii ThiR, which Ratmned and 
arbitror, et ftumeu Sequanam m ijorta undas volviwie, quo satiated the fcroCltj of the most ferociOUb race 
oiflus ilia impuronim hammtini cadavers evelveret et 1 among men, satisfied not the papal priesthood 
exnnei aret in mare ' O fcliu~..mam mu.ierum Lathu- They conducted their Inquisition far beyond it, 

~ are the er pr« 8 of Murctus, os the moat agree t -' t > n ^i«hmg, as they went, all other lights than 
able he could deliver to the successor of him who pro RU( ^ti aa acraed for illusion In Spam they hue 
claimed on earth peace good will toward men lhia ccedtd perfectly , nearly so in Italy , in France the 
language of Charity had been corrected by Infallibility machine stuck and miscarried The vivacitj and 
and altered to pax hommibns bona tolunlali. term, on couraffc ot thc Frtnth and thcir felicity m ndl 
which a massacre is a commentary . i , ’ , . ~ , 

llis words on the same occasion are these "Gicgorme <-ule and mimicry kept them up from suffocation 
XIII delude pontifex Hummus pat rum studua electus submersion The strong moral principle of 

eujur pontificates imlta laliora talus de Varmensi the English, their serious temper, their b.lbit of 
Hutjonolomm cade uummi fiat Per nccasionem nup l on g reflection, their unreserved confidence one 
tlaium regia Navaril, Calvinism procerta jiissu Iruncl UT1 „, k n „ .1 ,1 , c ; I 

reg.. * ppre «n od LV millis Parihs uesa tnduntur' “ “other, their dauntless practice of delivering 
Treacheiy In the mask of restivitj Murder in that of tUelr opnuonb, then liberality in accepting and 
Religion, ore thus congratulated and applauded exchanging them, and, upon these, theattempenng 

t Almost the only good or rather almoet the only ceisa countenance of your Majesty, will depnvethe papal 

turn of evil, permitted by catholic princes, is the abolition . __ 

of the jeautta, which must however be coneldered aa hangman, on beggarly enthuaiaata and base imposture 
merely the diamlaaal of old ael rants grown inaolent Look at the two masterpieces of the penoil, the Trans- 
Princes still maintained and supported the Iuqulsitton figuration of Raphael and the St Jerome of Coreggio can 
Muring the period of these two Institutions, more mischief anything be more inoongruoua, anything more contrary to 
baa been done to mankind by their religion, than by all truth and history > We may be persuaded that the little 
the other religions that have existed In the world. The town of 8ioj on produced a greater number of masterpieces 
Jesuits taught youth, but only to a certain and very cir- than all the modem world The sculptors of Sicyon are 
oumsoribed extent, and their principal dogma was the celebrated, tho painters not but sculpture waa never 
legitimacy of falsehood hence knowledge and virtue brought to perfection anywhere until drawing was , and 
have suffered worse from them than from the most pro- we are Instructed by the defect in our own school, how 
fligate and Ignorant of tbe other confraternities. much rarer and more dlfhcult is this part In l a n dsc ap e 

Catholicism Is the cause, we are Informed, why sculpture only, where superstition has nu influence, are the 
and painting were revivod It la more certainly the oauee moderns to be thought on a level with the anoianta- 
they bare made no program, and why they have Claude and Titian, CiQp and Hubbuna, were probably not 
teen employed on Ignoble objects, on soourgera and excelled 
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poison of its circnlation and activity. Threats are 
yet murmured bat if your Majesty will cease to 
notice them, they will die away. There is no echo 
hut from repercussion , no repercussion but from 
some place higher than the voice The scourge 
of reason and humanity, left upon the ground 
awhile, will break m the hand of the first who 
strikes hard therewith it lias already lost much 
of its weight and suppleness 

Casaubon here finished his discourse, and J ames 
made no farther observation. Such was his simpli- 
city, he really had imagined that reason and truth, 
urged so forcibly by him, would alter the system 
and concilitatc the goody ill of the papal court, and 
that it would resign a wide dominion for a weighty 
argument He stroked his beard, licked softly the 
extremities of his whiskers, ejaculated, sighed, 
and sate down quietly He was, notwithstanding, 
in a frame of mind capable of receiving with 
satisfaction whatever could derogate from the 
dignity of the Koman-Catholic rites, when Archi- 
bald Pringle, one of his pages, entered the apart- 
ment 

“Archy,” Baid his Maiesty, who was fond of 
such abbreviations, “I remember to have chidden 
you for a wicked little story you told me last 
winter, touching a Japanese at Rouen Come 
now, if you can divest it of irreverence, 1 would 
fom hear it repeated I think it a subject for the 
disquisition of my bishops, whether the pagan 
sinned or not, or whether, if ho sinned, his filth 
was of a nature to atone for it " 

Such were really, if not the first thoughts, those 
however which now arose in the king's mind 
The page thus began his narration 

A young Japanese was brought over to Rouen 


on the day of Pentecost. He had expressed In the 
voyage a deep regret at the death of the chaplain, 
who might have instructed him in the mysteries, 
and who, the only time he conversed with him, 
recommended to him zealously the worship of the 
living God. He was constant in his desire to be 
edified, and immediately on his debarkation was 
conducted to the cathedral He observed the 
elevation of the Host with Imperturbable devo- 
tion, and an utter indifference to the flattering 
whispers of the fairest among the faithful , such 
as, ‘ O the sweet jonquil-coloured skm I D the 
pretty piercing black eyes I 0 the charming long 
twisted tail 1 and how finely those flowers and birds 
and butterflies arc painted upon his trowsers 1 and 
look at that leopard m the centre ' it seems alive.’ 

When the service was over, and the Archbishop 
was mounting his carnage-step, he ran after him, 
and, with eyes half-closed, hit him gently by the 
calf of the leg Vociferations were raised by the 
attendants, the soldiors, and the congregation, ill 
accordant with sanctity, and wronging the moral 
character and pious disposition of the Japanese. 
These howeverthe good prelate quieted, by waving 
his hand and smiling with affability. The neo- 
phyte was asked what induced him to bite tho 
archbishop by the leg he answered, that he 
wished to pay the living God the same reverence 
and adoration as the living God had paid the 
dead one 

“See now,” cried James, "the result of pro- 
claiming that the pope is God upon oarth It led 
this poor heathen, who amid such splendour and 
prostrations might well mistake an archbishop for 
a pope, to the verge of an abyss, dark, precipitous, 
and profound, os any that superstition hath opened 
in his own deplorable country ” 


MARCHESE PALLAVICINI AND WALTER LANDOR 


At Albaro near Genoa T rented tho palace of 
Marchcse I’allavicmi While he was presenting 
the compliments on my arrival, tho wife of his 
bailiff brought me fish and fowl from tho city, and 
poured upon the table a basketful of fruit 

Landor. The walk has toed you, my good 
woman. The hill indeed is rather steep, hut it is 
short, and you appear, like the generality of 
Genoese eountiywomcn, strongly built 
PaUametn*. She has been frightened When 
the Neapolitans and English landed here in the 
Bay, she was in childbed. 

Landor. Poor woman I tho alarm muBt have 
been great indeed, before you knew that the 
general was an Englishman. 

Ah sir ! was all she replied 
Signor Marchese, do inform me what she means. 
Pallavicini. It is better to forget if we con the 
calamities of war, which usually arc the heaviest 
in the most beautiful countries. 

Landor. Indulge me however in my request 
Curiosity is pardonable in a stranger, and, led by 
humanity, is admissible to confidence. 


I PallarKini Von had begun, sir, to saysomc- 
' thing which interested me, in reply to my inquiry 
how you liked our scenery I shall donve much 
more satisfaction from your remarks on our archi- 
tecture and gardens, than you can derive from 
my recital of an inhumanity It is fair and 
reasonable, and m the course of things, that we 
Hhould first arrive at that which may afford us 
pleasure, and not flag toward it weaned and sad- 
dened, and incapable of its enjoyment. 

Landor. I am pleased, as I observed, by the 
palace opposite, not having seen in Italy, until 
now, a house of any kind with a span of turf 
before it Like yours and that opposite, they 
generally encroach on some lane, following its 
windings and angles, lest a single inch of ground 
should be lost , and the roofs fight for the centre 
of the road I am inclined to believe that the 
number of houses of which the fronts are uneven, 
is greater than of the even ; and that there are 
more cramped with iron than uncramped. These 
deformities are always left visible, though tho 
| house is plastered, that the sum expended on the 
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iron and labour may be evident If an Italian of 
condition spends a lira, he must be seen to 
spend it his stables, his laundry, his domostics, 
his peasants, must stnko the eye together his 
pigsty must have witnesses like his will Every 
tree is accursed, as that of which the holy cross 
was fabricated, and ought to be swept away You 
are surely the most hospitable people in the 
world even that edifice which derives its exist 
ence and its name from privacy, stands exposed 
and wide open to the stranger, wherever it 
stands at all 

When I resided on the Lake of Como, I visited 
the palace of Marchcsc Odcschalthi Before it 
swelled in nuyeaty that sovran of inland waters , 
behind it was a pond surrounded with brickwork, 
m which about twenty young goldfish jostled and 
gasped for room The Lanus had sapped the 
foundation of his palate, and the Marchcse had 
exerted all his genius to avenge himself he tom 
posed this bitter parody I inquired of his tousin 
Don Pepino who conducted me, when the roof 
would he put on he looked at me, doubting if 
he understood me, and answered in a gentle tone 
“ It was finished last summer My error originated 
from observing red pantiles, kept m their plates 
by heavy stones, loose, and laid upon them irre 
gularly 

"What a beautiful swell, Don Pepino, is this 
upon the right, exclaimed 1 the little hill 
seems sensible of pleasure as be dips his foot into 
the LanuB 

‘ There will be the offices 

“What 1 and hide (Irumello 1 Let me enjoy 
the sight while I can He appears instinct with 
life, nodding the network of vines upon his head 
and beckoning and inviting us, while the fig 
trees and mulberries and chebiiuts and w Uuuts, 
and those lofty and eternal cv presses, stand 
motionless around His joyous mates, all differ 
ent m form and features, push forward and if 
there is not something in the air, or sometlijng 
in my eyesight, illusorv, they arc running a 
race along the borders htop a moment how 
shall we climb over these two enormous pines 1 
Ah, Don Pepino ' old trees in their living state 
are the only things that money cannot command 
Elvers leave their beds, run into cities, and 
traverse mountains for it, obelisks and arches, 
palaces and temples amphitheatres and pyramids, 
nsc up like exhalations at its bidding, even tho 
free Bpint of Man, the only thing great on earth, 
crouches and cowers in its presence It passes 
away and vanishes before venerable trees What a 
sweet odour is here 1 whence comes it ' sweeter it 
appears to me and stronger than of the pine itself 

“ I imagine," said he, “ from the linden , yes, ] 
certainly ’ 

"Is that a linden J It is the largest* and, I 
should imagine, the oldest upon earth, if I could 
perceive that it had lust any of its branches ” 

“Pity that it hides half tho row of yon houses 
from the palace 1 It will bo earned off with the 
two pines m the autumn ” 


“ 0 Don Pepino 1” cned I , " the French, who 
abhor whatever is old and whatever is great, 
have spared it, the Austrians, who sell their 
fortresses and their armies, nay, sometimes 
their daughters, have not sold it must it fall ' 
Shall the cypress of Soma be without a rival t I 
hope to have left Lombardy before it happens , 
for, events which you will tell mo ought never to 
interest me at all, not only do interest me, hut 
make me (I confess it) sorrowful ’ 

Who in tho world could ever cut down a linden, 
or dare in hiB senses to break a twig from off one ? 
To a linden was fastened the son of William Tell, 
when the apple was cloven on his head Years 
afterward, often did the father look higher and 
lower and Bearch laboriously, to descry if any 
mark were remaining of the cord upon its bark ' 
often must he have inhaled this v ery odour I what 
a refreshment was it to a fathers breast ' Tho 
flowers of the linden should be the only incense 
offered up m the churches to Qod Happy the 
man whose aspirations are pure enough to mingle 
with it 1 

How many fond and how many lively thoughts 
have been nurtured under this tree ' how many 
kind hearts have beaten here ' Its branches are 
not so numerous as the couples they have invited 
to sit beside it, nor its blossoms and leaves as the 
expressions of tenderness it has witnessed What 
appeals to the pure allhecing heavens' what 
similitudes to the everlasting mountains! what 
protestations of eternal truth and constancy' 
from those who now are earth , they, and their 
shrouds, and tlieir coffins ' The caper and fig 
tree have split the monument Emblems of 
past loves and future hopes, severed names 
which the holiest ntos united, broken letters of 
brief happiness, bestrew the road, and speak to 
the passer by m \ am 

To see this linden was worth a journey of 500 
miles It looked directly up the lake, m the 
centre of its extremity and facing the boundary 
mountains of the Val Tellina 

The cypress of Soma, where the first battle was 
fought between Hannibal and bupio, is, in my 
opinion, the object most worth seeing in Italy, 
unless it bo the statue at the base of which fell 
Caasar 

PalUmetm One would imagine it must surely 
be the patriarch of the vegetable world 

Landor Lest, Signor Marchese, you should 
remain in doubt whether any other tree may be 
older, I shall refer you to Pietro della Valle, a 
lively, sensible, and veracious traveller, and cre- 
dulous only where credulity is necessary to sal 
vation He mentions a tercbmthus with three 
trunks growing from one root and St Jerom 
writes that it was there m his time, and that it 
was holden m great veneration by the people 
round I do not behove the tcrebmthus to be so 
durable as the cypress, not being so slow is 
growth, and the branches more easily broken by 
tho wind, whence the rain is admitted, crackB and 
crevices arc made, and insects lodge is them and 
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enlarge them. The antiquity of this terebmthus PaUtmetni I have been in London, and was 
must have been extraordinary m the tune of St much surprised at the defects of architecture in 
Jerom, to be so distinguished from other trees, your capital Not only Rome, Genoa, Venice, 
and held even then in veneration , and its appear Verona, Vicenza, Milano, but Pans itself, excels 
ance could have become but little changed m the it and how incomparably more magnificent must 
twelve centuries between his visit and tliat of have been the public w orks of Athens 1 
Pietro della Valle Not many yean ago, a tree Landor Those both of Pansand London would 
even of higher antiquity was lmng and flourish not constitute a third of the Piraeus alone, of 
ing at Patras It was a cypress, mentioned by [ which the length exceeded six miles, the height 
Pliny, and seen by Spon, a ho visited the country was sixty foet, not reckoning the foundation, and 
in the year 1676 He represents it as of that the breadth at top about twelve It was of square 
species which here m Italy you call the female , stones, fastened together by cramps of iron and 
a more beautiful tree than the other, but generally by molten lead 

thought to be of shorter duration, from its horizon PaUancun Being begun and earned on m the 
tal branches (when extremely long) being subject greatest haste, I wonder how the Athenians had 
to be broken by the weight of snow The trunk, leisure for the squanng of atones, each of which 
m the time of Spon, was eighteen French feet m weighed several torn 

diameter. Landor This question has never been discussod 

Pallancim Yon passed by Soma m going to In my opinion, tliOBC of the greatest bulk were 
Milan on your way to Como I would gladly see taken from the ancient walls of the city, which 
that lake, which detained you three whole years not only were useless now its boundaries were 
among a people so rude and barbarouB quadrupled in extent but which obstructed the 

Landor Barbarous do not call it though indeed communications and deformed tho beauty of the 
it may be too much so It was in Como 1 recencd place These originally were erected by one of 
and visited the brave descendants of the Join it those societies of itinerant masons, which, like 
was in Como I daily conserscd with the calm many colonies are i ailed Pclasgian I suspect 
philosophical Sironi and I must love the little they were Etrunans a people more early on 
turreted city for other less intrinsic recollections the road to civilisation than the inhabitants of 
Thither came to see me the learned and modest Hellas, although they never earned it to the same 
Bekker, and it was there, after hcvcral delightful extent They indeed were the Chinese of Europe, 
rambles, I said farewell to Southey I Pallancim Surely yon undervaluo them 

Pallamnni If ever I should igain have business I ljandor Far from it I was speaking of the 
at Milan, I might almost be tempted to visit tho ancient Greece alone, of all the nations on the 
Lario, greatly as I should be ridiculed at Genoa globe rivals the modem But there is no evidence 
for a journey of curiosity We Italians study more or prob ibdity that the arts in old Etruria cier 
the works ol art than oi nature , you Englishmen equalled the same in China , where moreoier tho 
the contrary powers of imagination and reflection raise our 

Our towns, to continue the subject ou which we wonder in their earlier wnters Tho great wall 
began, are in much better style than our villas of China quite obscures the Piraeus l>y its magm 
Landor They indeed are magnificent, and ap tude unequal as it is in its utility and its beauty , 
pear the more so after the wretched streets of which may be imagined, although faintly, if we 
France In that country almost eieiy thing ini recollect that to the mam walls of the Piraeus 
mated is noisy, and almost everything inanimate were added two others, one four miles long, 
is misshapen All seems reversed the inhabi the other somewhat shorter, each adorned with 
tants of the north are darker than those of tho statues 

south indeed the women of Calais are much I Pallancim This work then exceeded any tho 
browner than any I haie seen in Italy the chil I Romans themselves liavc built 
dren, the dogs, the frogs are more clamorous than | Landor The Romans did less in their city than 
Ours , the cocks are shriller But at worst we are . in the conquered territories The greatest of their 
shocked by no contrast the very langu igo seem labours was the wall against the Caledonians the 
ing to be constructed upon stinks and dirt and most solid and majestic was the bridge across the 
ugliness going together While m Italy we cannot Danube In theatres they excelled the Athe 
walk ten paces without observing the union of j mans those at Athens were worthy of Pollio and 
stateliness and filth, of gorgeous finery and squalid Seneca, those at Rome, of Atachylusand Sophocles 
meanness , and tho expressions of vice and slavery The Romans, in ancient times as in modern, found 
are uttered in the accents of angels The churches plenty of matonals among the ruins A hand of 
are fairly divided between piety and prostitution, robbers and outcasts saw on the banks of tha 
leaving the entrance and a few broken chairs to Tiber a cityso little dilapidated that it served them 
beggary and vermin Here always is something to inhabit They repaired the roofs with sedge 
of misapplied paint and importunate gilding A and rushes, deposited their plunder withm the two 
couple of pepper boxes are mounted on St Peter s, fortresses dedicated to Saturn and to Janus, grew 
which also exhibits the incredible absurdity of tw o thnfty and religious, with no abatement of enter- 
clocks in its front a dozen of mass-boxes range prise or stmt of spoliation, found order more and 
the Colosseo the Pantheon is the tomb of a fiddler more necessaiy, and consented to elect with more 
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regularity and oeromony their captains and arbi- 
trators. Gods and priests were imported from 
all quarters after every foray, together with oxen, 
sheep, swine, gram, and household utensils. As, 
however, from their habits of life, they had brought 
no women with them, and female captives wore 
in insufficient number, they took others by fraud 
and violence from the villages around The pas- 
toral and unwarhke inhabitants were as submissive 
to them as they arc at present to the native 
bandits, and perhaps gave them the same assist- 
ance and information on their excursions The 
Sabines, who afterward became more courageous, 
from the necessity of discipline forced upon them 
by incessant aggression, were at this time among 
the least martial and the least enterprising of 
nations Unable to recover their wives and 
daughters, they soon made peace. 

PaUamnni We Ligurians long withstood the 
Romans and their historians and poets for this 
reason, while they extol the Sabines, show us no 
mercy From your account of our conquerors it 
appears that they were at least as uncivilised as 
any inhabitants of the Peninsula 

Landor More so than any No spacious and com- 
modious mansion, no august temple, was erected 
m 600 years ho uncouth was the genius of the 
people The magnificent c of Syracuse and of 
Corinth, the most elegant and splendid cities m 
Europe, left little impression on the destroyers 
Their cups were (as they termed it) of bariatric 
gold, while their temples anti the gods within 
them were of clay Captured Veil soon supplied 
Koine with a large assortment ot richer images 
Lucullus was the firht of the nation who had 
any idea of amplitude in architecture J ulius Ctesar, 
to whom glory in all her forms and attributes was 
more familiar than his own Penates, meditated 
the grandest works of utility and decoration, in 
the city and out hut he fell a victim to insatiable 
ambition, and left nothing memorable in his birth- 
place but Pompcy's statue Augustus did some 
what in adorning the city but Augustus was no 
Pericles Tiberius, melancholy at the loss of a 
young and beautiful w ife borne away from him by 
policy, sank into that dreadful malady which 
blighted every branch of the Claudian family , and, 
instead of embellishing the city with edifices and 
sculpture, darkened it with disquietudes and suspi- 
cions, and retired into a solitude which his enemies 
have peopled with monsters Such atrocious 
lust, incredible oven m madness itself, was incom- 
patible with the memory of his loss and with the 
tenderness of his grief Nero, in the beginning 
of his government, and indeed five entire years, a 
virtuous and beneficent prince, was soon affected 
by the same insanity, but acting differently on 
ius heart and intellect. He never lost sight of 
magnificence, and erected a palace before which 
oven the splendours of Pencles fade away. Plu- 
tarch, in the Life of Publieola, tells ub that he 
himself had seen at Athens the columns of Pon- 
tehcan marble for the temple of the C'apitoline 
Jupiter; that their thickness was reduced at 


Borne, to the injury of the proportions; after 
which, he informs us that the gilding of the whole 
edifice cost 12,000 talents. Now, the hall in the 
palace of Nero was as large as this temple , the 
ground on which it stood was thirtyfold the extent, 
and the gilding so general, that it was called the 
Golden House. At the decease of Nero, the mas- 
ters of the world trembled to enter it , removed 
from it the works of Phidias and Praxiteles, of 
Scopas and LyBippus, of Zeuxis and Apelles, of 
which probably all that were extant were assembled 
here , poured forth the lava of the precious metal 
from its ceilings, its architraves and its arches, 
and constructed out of its kitchens and stables a 
bath and amphitheatre for the whole Roman 
people. 

PaJlom'cim. Nero seems to have pacified them 
surprisingly, after burning down their houses. 

Landor. The conflagration I believe to have 
arisen from the necessity of purifying the city after 
an endemital disease, and of leaving no narrow 
streets m the centre for itB recurrence. The 
extreme love whuli the populate bore toward 
Nero long after his death, is a proof that they did 
not attribute the fire to his cruelty or caprice; 
and they were abundantly recompensed by his 
liberality. Nothing was left for the Flavian 
dynasty but to demolish and reconstruct nothing 
for Trajan but to register on marble his rapid 
victories, leaving hiB virtues to be inscribed on 
materials less perishable nothing for Hadrian 
but to imitate the finer works of the Athenians. 
Architecture then sank for ages The Moors intro- 
duced a style of it more fanciful and ornamental, 
a inch beside had this advantage ; it brought with 
it no recollections of deterioration and decay. 
The cathedrals in Spain are the most exquisite 
models of it and illuminated manuscripts, which 
the Arabs, Turks, and Persians, prize highly, gave, 
I imagine, those ideas on which the French, the 
Germans, and the English, raised many noble 
edifices, correcting the heavier and more depressed 
masses of Italy 

Pallavicim With Saint Paul’s and Saint Ste- 
phen’s before you, cottages are built like castles, 
and palaces like cottages , and where the edifice 
is plain and simple, the window is a hole knocked 
in the wall, looking like an eye without an eyebrow 
or eyelashes ; or else it is situated in the midst of 
an arch, as if a rum had been patched up to 
receive it. 

Landor This idea we borrowed from Florence, 
and very lately. The Florentines turned their 
shops into palaces when they turned the name of 
silk-merchant into that of marquis and the 
patchwork is equally visible m the house and in 
the master. 

Pallavtcim Smeelwas in England, I understand 
that absurdities even more ludicrous arc come 
into fashion, and that your architects fall back 
again on what they denominate the Elizabethan 
i style. In feet, condemned by nature to perennial 
twilight, you wainscot your apartments with the 
darkest oak, and impanel it m your ceilings; 
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your windows are divided and traversed by thick all you purposed to say upon our buildings, let us 
stone-work ; and the panes of glass, extremely return again to our plants, 
small, are sometimes made darker by green and Landor. Enter the gardens and approach the 
purple, and are held together by almost an equal vases do you perceive tho ranty, the beauty, the 


quantity of lead. 


fragrance of the flowers 1 In one is a bush of box. 


Landor. True enough and when we attempt in another a knot of tansy Neptune is recum- 
to be more classical, we run into as gross absur- bent on a bed of cabbages, and from the shell of 
dities. Some of us would be Grecian m our a Tnton sprout three turnips, to be sold, 
houses, forgetting that the Greeks made a wide Pallavinni Our first object in the garden is 
difference between the construction of a house and profit The vicinity of Genoa produces a huge 
of a temple. Even if they had not, still the climates quantity of lemons, and many families are sup- 
of the two countries are so different, that what ported by renting, at about thirty crowns, halfan 
would be convenient on the shores of the JJgoan acre or less of lemon ground 
Sea, would be ill placed on the shores of the British Landor I mentioned the feet at Pisa, with 
Channel. Exposed to our biting winds, the some doubt and hesitation , and there I learned 
Corinthian acanthus would soon shed its beautiful from Don Luigi Servxti and Signor Georgio Sal- 
foliage And what indeed have we to do with viom, both gentlemen of Massa di Carrara, 
the ram’s skull and horns belonging to the the extraordinary fertility of a lcmon-troo. A 
Ionian I We, who slay no rams for sacrifice, and wager was laid in the year 1812 by Signor Antonio 
to whom, therefore, such a decoration is without Georgien, of Massa, with Marchese Calam, of 
a memorial and without a meaning But Ionian Spezia, that at Croscello, half a mile from Massa, 
pilasters are admissible to tho fronts of our houses, there was one which would mature, that season, 
and Ionian columns to our public edifices. How- 14,000 lemons , it exceeded tbe quantity In 
ever, the ornaments of tbe capitals should be taken Spam I was informed that a tree in favourable 
from what is indigenous and appropriate The seasons might ripen nearly 3000 , in Sicily the 
portals in England are despicably poor , whereas Bamo The fruit, however, of the plant at Croscello 
to these is greatly owing the dignity of the exte- is small, of little juice, and had quality I presume 
nor, and the dignity of the interior to tho stair- it to be a Sliding This, and the celebratod vine 
case In this likewise the best housos of London, at Hampton Court, are the two most extraordinary 
with very few exceptions, are deficient fruit-bearing trees of their kind on record , they 

Pallamcim. We Genoese are proud of our have quintupled the most prolific 
door-ways. W e Englishmen talk of planting a garden ; the 

Landor They are magnificent , so are many in modern Italians and ancient Romans talk of build- 
Borne, and some in Milan We have none in mg one * Ours, the most beautiful in the universe, 
London, and few m the country , where, however, are not exempt from absurdities but in the sliadi- 
the staircases are better These are usually oak ness of the English garden it is the love of retire- 
I inhent an old ruinous house, containing ono up ment that triumphs over taste, and over a sense 


which the tenant rode his horse to stable lnm. 
Let ub now reflect again a moment on Athens, 


of the inconveniences 

Inhabiting a moist and chilly climate, we draw 


which I think will be somewhat more to our satis- our woods almost into our dining-rooms you, 
faction A city not larger than Liverpool, and inhabiting a sultry one, condemn your innocent 
whose inhabitants might almost have been lost in children to the ordeal of a red-hot gravel. Tbe 
Syracuse, produced, within the short period of two shallow well, called pwtcina, in the middle of every 
centuncs, reckoning from the battle of Marathon, garden, contains just enough water to drown them, 
a greater number of exquisite models, in war, which happens frequently, and to supply a gene- 
philosophy, patriotism, oratory, and poetiy, in I ration of gnats for the viUeggianti We again 
the semi-mechanical arts which accompany or may be ridiculed in our turn our serpentine 
follow them, sculpture and pointing , and in the 1 ditches are fog-beds 

fast of fees mechanical, architecture , than. the\ You should coveT your reservoirs , an old hat 
remainder of Europe in 6000 years She rises up | or wig would do it , and wo should invite our 
again as from a trance, and is pushed bock by the Naiads to dance along the green a good half-mile 
wh»te conwjaa.’j of kins^s. The xulm of uotmus (from, our windows. 

aenm to think thoy have os much interest in The Engli«h are more zealous of introducing 
I abolishing the traces of her, if they can, as Alex- new fruits, shrubs, and plants, than othor nations 
ander thought he had to demolish what were you Italians are less so than any civilised one 
considered to he the monuments of the Aigonautic Better fruit is eaten in Scotland than in tho most 
Expedition. Danus felt differently He believed fertile and most cultivated parts of vourDer.imu.hT 
that there is policy in content both in keeping As for flowers, there is a prater vanrty m tto 
„d causing it; he established by Mardomus a worst of your fields than in the bestofyour garden! 
republican form of government in the Grecian As for shrubs, I have rarely seen a lilac's laburnum 
citidi of Ionia. & mozereon, in any of them m>h 

PaUavicim. Hush ! do not speak ofrepublics • before almost ev^ cottage m onr^KSjS 

the sound may blow a mans head off. We are * - - — — ■ 

safer among the trees. And now, if you have said noeter locum ubi horto* adifimret San*. 

^ Cw. ad AfcUcum. Bp. jnri L fat. 
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I now come among the ordinary fruits. The cur- 
rant, the gooseberry, and the raspberry, the most 
wholesome and not the least delicious, were 
domesticated among yon by the French in some 
few places . they begin to degenerate already I 
have eaten good apples in this country, and pears 
and cherries much better than ours, the other 
kinds of fruitage appeared to me unfit for the 
table, not to say uneatable , and as your gentlemen 
send the best to market, whether the produce of 
their own gardens or presents, I have probably 
tasted the most highly-tlavoured Although the 
sister of Buonaparte introdneed peaches, necta- 
rines, and apricots from France, and planted them 
at Marlia near Lucca, no person cares about taking 
grafts from them 

We wonder in England, when we hear it related 
by travellers, that peaches in ltalj are left under 
the trees for swine , but, when we ourselves come 
into the countiy, our wonder ih rather that the 
swine do not leave them for animals less nice 
I have now. Signor Marchese, performed the 
conditions you imposed on me, to the extent of 
my observation , hastily, I confess it, and pre- 
occupied by the interest you excited I may 
justly call on you to speak as unreservedly and 
explicitly. 

PaUavwtni. If you insist upon it, I will Across 
the rood, exactly four paces from your antecham- 
ber, were the quarters of your general exactly 
forty-eight from his window, out of whuh he was 
looking, did this peasant woman lie groaning in 
labour, when several soldiers entered her bed room, 
and earned off the articles most necessary in her 
condition. Her husband ran under the apartment 
of the general, which faced the wife's, entreating 
his compassion He was driven away 
Landor Was nothing done 1 
Pallar wtnt A few threats were added 
Landor Impossible, impossible * 

PaUavunm Since, bir, we arc in the regions of 
impossibility, do look again, 1 entreat you, at the 
palace just before us and I am greatly mistaken 
if 1 cannot fix your attention upon something of 
higher import than a span of turf 


Landor It is among the most magnificent and, 
what is better, the most elegant, that I have 
hitherto seen in Italy ; for I have not yet visited 
the Venetian territory, and know merely from 
engravings the architecture of Palladio. Whose 
is it 1 

PaUcmeini. It belongs to the family of Cam- 
biagi, to which our republic, while it pleased God 
to preserve it, owed many Bignal benefits, as 
doges and as senators. A private man from 
among them constructed at his own expense the 
most commodious of our roads, and indeed the 
first deserving the name that had ever been 
formed in Liguria, whether by modems or 
ancients, though Manus and Ctesar inarched 
across 

Landor How grand is that flight of steps upon 
which the children are playing I These are my 
vases, Marchese, these are my images, these are 
decorations for architecture, thiB is ornamental 
gardening, and suitable to all countnes and 
climates Take care, blessed creatures 1 . . a fall 
from such a hoight ' 

Poilarxnru Over those steps, amid the screams 
and embraces of those children, with her arms 
tied behind her, implonng help, pity, mercy, waa 
dragged by the hair the March esa Cambiagi 

Landor For what offence * 

Pcilanmni Because her husband had mastered 
his prejudices and resigned his privileges. 

Landor. Signor Marchese I the English general, 
whatever may be the public opinion of his talents 
and hiR principles, could never have known and 
permitted it 

PaUamam Perhaps not I can only declare 
that his windows were filled with mihtaiy men, if 
uniforms make them, and that he was there this 
I saw. Your Houses of Parliament, M Landor, 
for their own honour, for the honour of the ser- 
vice and of the nation, should hare animadverted 
on such an outrage . he should answer for it 

Landor These two fingers have more power, 

| Marchese, than those two Houses A pen 1 he 
| shall live for it. What, with their animadver- 
sions, can they do like this! 
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Ah English officer was sitting with his back 
against tho lose of the Great Pyramid He 
sometimes looked toward those of cider date 
and ruder materials before him, sometimes' 
was absorbed in thought, and sometimes was 
observed to write in a pocket-book with great 
i rapidity. 

“ If he were not writing ” said a French na- 
turalist to a young ensign “I should imagine 
to have lost his eyesight by the ophthalmia, 
i does not see us level your rifle we cannot 
And a greater curiosity." 

The Arts prevailed . the officer elided with 
, extended arms from his resting-place . the blood, 
‘ tunning from his breast, was audible as a swarm 


of insects in the sand No other sound was 
hoard Powder had exploded , life had passed 
away , not a vestige remained of either. 

“"Let ns esamvns "has the ns* 

turaliet 

“Pardon me, sir,” answered the ensign, “my 
first inquiry on such occasions is what's o'clock f 
and afterward I pursue my mineralogical re- 
searches ” 

At these words he drew forth tho dead man's 
watch, and stuck it into his sash, while with the 
other hand he snatched out a purse containing 
some ncchins- every part of the drees was 
examined, and not quite fruitlessly. 

“See 1 a locket with a miniature of a young 
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woman ! ” Such it was • a modest and lovely 
countenance. 

" Ha > ha ' " said the ensign , " a few tonches, a 
very few touches, I can give them; and Adela 
will take this for me Two inches higher, and 
the hall had split it what a thoughtless man he 
was I There is gold m it too it weighs heavy. 
Peste! an old woman at the hack! grey as a 
cat” 

It was the officer's mother, in her old age, as he 
had left her. There was something of sweet 
piety, not unsaddened by presage, in the counten- 
ance Ho severed it with his knife, and throw it 
into the bosom of her son. Two foreign letters 
and two pages in pencil were the contents of the 
pocket-book Two locks of hair had fallen out 
one rested on his eyelashes, for the airwas motion- 
less, the other was drawn to the earth by his 
blood 

The papers were taken to General Kleber liy 
the naturalist and his associate, with a correct 
recital of the whole occurrence, excepting the 
appendages of watch, zocchins, and locket 

“ Young man,” said Kleber gravely, “is this 
a subject of merriment to you 1 Who knows 
whether you or I may not be deprived of life as 
suddenly and unexpectedly 1 He was not jour 
enemy perhaps he was writing to a mother or 
sister God help them < these suffer most from 
war The heart of the far-distant is the scene of 
its most cruel devastations Leave the papers 
you may go call the interpreter ” 

He entered 

“ Read this letter ” 

My adored Henry . . 

" Give it me,” cried the general , he blew a 
strong fire from his pipe and consumed it 

“ Read the other ” 

My kind-hearted and btdored ton . . . 

“ Stop read the last line only ” 

The interpreter answered, “ It contains merely 
the name and address ” 

“1 ask no questions read them, and write 
them down legibly " 

He took the paper, tore off the margin, and 
placed the line in his snuff-box. 

“ Give me that paper in pencil, with the mark 
of gcahng-wax on it ’’ 

He snatched it, shook some snuff upon it, and 
shrunk back It was no sealing-wax it was a 
drop of blood, one from the heart, one only, 
dry, but seeming fresh 

“Read.” 

'Yes, my dear mother, the greatest name that 
exists among mortals is that of Sydney He who 
nowbearsitm the front of battle, could uot Succour 
me . I had advanced too far I am however no 
prisoner. Take courage, my too fond mother 
I am among the Arabs, who detest the French 
fhey liberated me They report, I know not upon 
▼hat authority, that Bonaparte has deserted his 
army, and escaped from Egypt.’ 

| "Stop instantly,” cned Klober, rising “Gen- 


tlemen,” added he to his staff-officers, “my doty 
obliges me to hear this unbecoming language on 
your late commander-m-chief retire you a few 
moments . Continue.” 

‘ He hates every enemy according to his courage 
and his virtues he abominates what he can not 
debase, at home or abroad ’ 

“Oh I" whispered Kleber to himself, “he 
knows the man so well ” 

'The first then are Nelson and Sir Sydney 
Smith, whose friends could expect no mercy at his 
hands If the report he anything better than an 
Arabian tale, 1 will surrender myself to his suc- 
cessor as prisoner of war, and perhaps may be soon 
exchanged. How will this little leaf reach you I 
God knows how and when <’ 

“ Is there nothing else to examine 1” 

“ One more leaf.” 

“ Read it.” 

Whitten in Enslanb on the battue or Aeoukie. 
Land of all marvels la all ages past, 

Egypt, I hafl thee front a far-off shore , 

1 hail thee, doom’d to rise again at last. 

And flourish, os in early youth, once more. 

How long bast thou lain desolate 1 how long 
The voioe of gladness in thy halls hath coast ! 

Mute, e’en aa Memnon'u lyre, the poet’s song, 

And half suppress’d the chant of cloister’d priest 

Even he, loquacious as a vernal bird, 

Love, m thy plains and in thy groves is dumb, 

Nor on thy thousand Nile-fed streams is beard 
The reed that whispers happier days to oonie 

O’er cities shadowing some dread name divine 
l’alaoo and fano return the hyena’s cry, 

And hooflcbs camels in long single line 

Stalk slow, with foreheads level to thosky 

No errant outcast of a lawless Isle, 

Mocker of heaven and earth, with vows and prayers. 
Comes tby confiding offspring to beguile, 

And rivet to his wrist the chain ho wears. 

Britain speaks now , her thunder thou hast heard , 
Conqueror in every land, in every sea , 

Valour and Truth proclaim the almighty word. 

And all thou over hast been, thou shalt be 

“ Defender and passionate lover of thy coun- 
try/' cried Kleber, “ thou art legs unfortunate 
than thy auguries Enthusiastic Englishman I to 
which of your conquests have ever been imparted 
the benefits of your laws? Your governors have 
not even communicated their language to their 
vassals N ctaon and Sydney are illustrious names 
the vilest have often been preferred to them, and 
severely hare they )>ecn punished for the impor- 
tunity of their valour We Frenchmen have 
undergone much but throughout the whole 
territory of France, throughout the range of all 
her new dominions, not a single man of abilities 
haa been neglected. Remember this, ye who 
triumph in our excesses. Ye who dread our 
example, speak plainly; is not this among the 
examples ye are the least inclined to follow ? 

" Call my staff and a file of soldiers. 

“ Gentlemen, he who lies under the pyramid, 

I seems to have possessed a vacant mind and full 
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heart, qualities unfit for a spy indeed he was 
not one He was the finend and companion of 
that Sydney Smith who did all the mischief at 
Toulon, when Elliot fled from the city, and who 
lately, yon must well remember, broke some of our 
pipes before Acre . . a ceromony which gave us 
to understand, without the formahtics of diplo 
macy, that the Grand Signor declined the honour 
of our company to take our coffee with him at 
Constantinople ' 

Then turning to the file of soldiers, “ A body lies 
under the Great Pyramid go, bury it six feet 
deep If there is any man among y ou capable of 
anting a good epitaph, and such as the brave 
owe to the brave, he shall hai c my authority to 


carve it upon the Great Pyramid, and his name 
may be brought back to me * 

“ Allow me the honour,’ said a lieutenant, “ I 
fly to obey 

“Perhaps," rephed the commander m chief, 
“ it may not be amiss to know the character, the 
adt ontures, or at least the name ’ 

“No matter, no matter, my general ” 

“ Take them however, ’ said Kleber, holding a 
copy, “and try your wits ” 

‘ General, said Menou smiling, “you never 
gave a command more certain to be executed 
W hat a blo< khcad was that king, whoever he w vs, 
who built so enormous a monument for a wander 
ing Englishman 1 
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Jlardautle I am curious, my lord bishop to hear 
somewhat about the flight and escape of my name | 
sake and uncle Sir Humphrey Ilardcastle, who 
was a free spoken man, witty, choleric, anil hot,] 1 
table and who can not haie been altogether an 
alien from the researches of y our lordship into the 
history of the two late reigns 
Burnet Why, Mr Hardcastlc I do well remem 
her the story of that knight, albeit his manners 
and morals were such as did entertain me little in 
his f 11 our For he hunted and drank ind form 

catcd, and (some do aier) swore which however, 
mirk me, I do not deliver from my own know 
ledge nor from any written and giavc document 
1 the more wonder at him, since hehadln cd imong 
the Roundheads, as they were contemptuously 
called , and the minister of Ins parish was Ezekiel 
Stedman a puritan of no ill repute Howlieit he 
was ensnared by bis worldly mindcdncss, and fell 
into evil courses The Lord, who permitted him a 
long while to wallow in this mm caught him by 
the heel, so to say as he was coming out, and 
threw him into great peril in another way For 
although he had mended his life, and had espoused 
Margaret l’ounccj, whose mother was a Touchet, 
two staid women, yet did ho truly m a boozing 
bout, such as some country gentlemen 1 could 
mention do hold after dinner, say of the Duke, 
“James, a murrain on him ' is a papist 
Now among his servants was one \\ ill Taunton, 
a sallow shining Meed knave, sweaty with lmpu 
dence I do remember to havo seen the said 
Taunton in the pillory, for some prominent part 
he had enacted under the doctor Titus Oates , and 
a country wench, as 1 suppose her to have been 
from her apparel and speech, said unto me, pluck- 
ing my sleeve, “ Look, parson, IV ill s forehead is 
like a rank mushroom in a rainy morning , and 
yet, I warrant you, they show it forsooth as the 
cleanest and hones test part about him ” 

To continue Will went straightway and com 
mumcated the words of his master to Nicolas 
Shotteiy, the Duke’s valet. Nick gave unto him 
a shilling, having first spatten thereon, as he, 
according to his superstition, said, for luck The 


Duke ordered to be counted out unto him eight 
shillings more together with a rosary, the which 
as he was afraid of wearing it (for he had not lost 
all grace) he sold at Richmond for two groats, 
lie was missed m the family, and his roguery was 
scented On which, nothing was foolishcr, lm 
properer, or unreasonabler than the desperate 
push and strain C'h cries made, put upon it by his 
brother James to catch your uncle Hum Hard 
castle Hum bod his eye upon him, slipped the 
noose, and was over into the Low Countries 

Abraham Cow lev, one of your Pindaric lynsts, 
a great stickler for the measures of the First 
Charles was posted after him But ho played 
(he said Abraham a scurvy trick, seizing him by 
bis fine flowing curls, on which he prided himself 
mightily, like another Absalom, cuffing him, and, 
some do say, kicking him, in such dishonest 
wise as I care not to mention, to his, the said 
Abraham s great mcommodity and confusion It 
is agreed on all hands that he handled him very 
roughly sending him back tc his master with a 
flea in his ear, who gave him but cold comfort, 
and told him it would be an ill compliment to ask 
bim to bo seated 

“ Phil W hite added he, “may serve yon, Cowley. 
You need not look back man, nor spread your 
fingers like a fig leaf on the place Phil does not, 
like Dan Holroyd of Harwick, carry a bottle of 
peppered brine in his pocket , he is a clever, ap- 
posite, upright little prig I have often had him 
under mv ey e close enough, and I promise he may 
safely be trusted on the blind side of you ’ 

Then, after these aggravating and chddish 
words, turning to the Duke, as Abraham was 
leaving the presence, he is reported to have said, 
I hope untruly , “ But, damn it, brother 1 the jest 
would have been heightened if w c could hay c hanged 
the knave, meaning not indeed his messenger, 
but the above cited Hum Hardcastlc And on 
James shaking his head, sighing, and muttering 
his doubt of the King s smeentv and his vexation 
atso bitteradisappomtment, ‘ Oddsfish > Jim, 'said 
his Majesty, “the motion was Hums own . I gave 
him no jog, upon my credit 1 His own choler did 
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it, a rogue ' and he would not have waited to be 
invested with the order, if I had pressed him ever 
so civilly I will oblige you another time m any 
thing, but we can hang only those wc can get at 

It would appear that there was a sore and 
rankling grudge between them of long standing, 
and that there had been divers flings and flouts 
backward and forward, on this side the water, on 
the score of their mistress Poesy whose favours 
to them both, if a man may judge from the 
upshot, left no such a mighty matter for heart 
burnings and ill blood 

This reception had such a stress and stir upon 
the bile and spirits of doctor Spratt s friend (for 
such he was, even while writing about his mis 
tresses) that he wooed his Pegasus another way, 
and rid gcntlier It fairly untuned him for Chlocs 
and fantastical things of all sorts, set him upon 
anotherguess scent, gave him ever afterward a 
soberer and staidcr demeanour, and turned his 
mind to contentment 

Hardeatde The pleasure I have taken in the 
narration of your lordship is for the greater part 
independent of what concerns my family We 
have only a few songs of our uncle , and these too 
wonld have been lost, if the old coachman had not 
taught them to his grandson, still m my service 
They are such as I forbid him to sing in our house, 
but connive at him domg it when he is in others 
particularly at the inns where they always obtain 
me the best wine and most gladhomc attendance 
In fact, I have ever found that, when my horses 
came out of a stable where he had lieen singing, 
they neighed the louder and trotted the faster, 
and made a prouder display of their oats 

Burnet I remember one of them from its being 
more reasonable than the invocations of a lover 
usually are Either they talk of tears w hich they 
ought to bo ashamed of, as men and Christians , 
or of death, when the doctor has told them no 
such thing, or they run wild among the worst 
imps and devils of the gentiles for in truth they 
are no better, whatever forms they assumed, 
Nymphs or Graces or what not 

Hardeatde Pray, my lord bishop, if there is no 
impropriety in asking it, might I request a copy 
of those versest 

Burnet Truly, sir, I keep none of such a girl s 
eye sampler 1 will attempt to recollect the words, 
which, I own it, pleased me by their manfulness, 
as demonstrating that your uncle Hum, tbougb a 
loosish man and Blippery in foul proclivities, was 
stout and resolute with tho sluts in his wiser 
moments, calling them what they ought to be 
called at the first word 

Listen, mad girl 1 wince giving ear 
May save the eyes hard work 
Tender is he who holds you dear, 

But proud as pope or Turk 

Now Hum hated paganism and iniquity , and 
nothing could stir him from his church, though 
he attended it hut seldom He proceeds thuB 

Some have been seen, whom people thought 
Much prettier girls than you, 


Observe, he will be reasonable, and bring the 
creature to her senses if he can 

Betting a lover a tears at nought, 

Like any other dew , 

And some too have been heard to swear. 

While with wet lidathey stood, 

No man alive was worth a tear 
They never wept nor wou d 

Resolute' aye' False creaturcB, he sounded 
them, oven the deepest. There is something about 
these wantons black as hell, and they can not help 
showing it 

Hardeatde 1 thank your Lordship, as much for 
your reflections as for my uncle s poetry 

Burnet I wish be had left behind him the er 
penenco he must have paid dear for, that it might 
serve to admonish the Rpngs and sparks (as they 
arc called) of our unhappy times, and purify the 
pestilence they are breathing Formerly, we know 
from Holy Wnt, the devils ran out of men into 
swine, and pushed down in those fit bodies to the 
sea It now appears that they were still smfting 
and hankering after their old quarters and we find 
them rushing again into men only the stronger 
and hungnor, the ungovcmablcr and uncleanher, 
for so much salt-water bathing 

Hardeatde 1 am afraid, mylord bishop you have 
too much reason for this severe remark My uncle 
I knew was somewhat of a libertine, but I never 
had heard before that he was such a poet, and 
could hardly have imagined that he approached 
near enough to Mr Cowley for jealousy or compc 
tition 

Burnet Indeed they who discoursed on such 
matters were of the same opinion, excepting some 
few, who see nothing before them and everything 
behind These declared that Hum would overtop 
Abraham, if he could only dnnk rather less think 
rathor more, and feel rather nghther that he had 
great spunk and spirit and that not a fan was left 
upon a lap when anyone sang his airs Lucretius 
tells us that there is a plant on Helicon, so pesti 
ferous that it kills by the odour of its flowers It 
appears that these flowers are now collected by our 
young women for their sweet pots, and that the 
plant itself isnaturalised among us, and blossoming 
m ev ery parlour window Poets, like ministers of 
state, have their parties, and it is difficult to get 
at truth, upon questions not capable of demonstra 
tion nor founded on matter of fact To take any 
trouble about them is an unwise thing It is like 
mounting a wall covered with broken glass you 
out your fingers before you reach the top, and you 
only discover at last that it is, within a span or two, 
of equal height on both sides To sit as an arbitrator 
between two contending poets, 1 should consider 
just as foolish, as to take the same position and 
office between two gamecocks, if it were at the 
same time as wicked I say as wicked , for I am 
firmly of opinion thatthosethingsarethefoolisbest 
which axe the most immoral The greatest of 
• stakes, mundanely speaking, is the stake of repu- 
[tation hence he who harards the most of it against 
a viler object, is the most irrational and insane 
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I do not understand rightly in what the greafness 
of your poets, and such like, may be certified to 
rest. Who would have imaginod that the youth 
who was earned to his long home the other day, 
I mean my Lord Rochester's reputed child, Mr 
George Nelly, was for several seasons a great poetl 
Yet I remember the time when he was so famous 
a one, that he ran after Mr Milton up Snow-hill, as 
the old gentleman was leaning on his daughter's 
arm from the Poultry, and, troadmg down the 
heel of his shoe, called him a rogue and a liar, 
while another poet sprang out, flapping his hands 
and crying “ Bravely done, by Beelzebub ' the 
young cock spurs the blind buzzard gallantly 1 " 
On a scnvener representing to Mr George the 
respectable character of Mr Milton, and the pro- 
bability that at some future time he might be 
considered as among our geniuses, and such as 
would reflect a certain portion of credit on his 
ward, and asking him withal why he appeared to 
him a rogue and a liar, he replied, “ 1 have proofs 
known to few I possess a sort of drama by him, 
entitled Cornua, which was composed for the 
entertainment of Lord Pembroke, who held an 
appointment under the king, and this John hath 
since changed sides, and written in defence of tho 
Commonwealth ” 

Mr George began with satirising his father’s 
friends, and confounding the better part of them 
with all the hirelings and nuisances of the age 
with all the scavengers of lust and all the link- 
boys of literature , with Newgate solicitors, the 
patrons of adulterers and forgers, who, in the 
long vacation, turn a penny by puffing a ballad, 
and arc promised a shilling in sih cr for their own 
benefit, on crying down a religious tract He 
soon became reconciled to them, and they raised 
him upon their shoulders above the heads of the 
wittiest and the wisest. This served a whole 
winter. Afterward, whenever he wrote a bad 
poem, he supported his Hinking fame by some 
signal act of profligacy, an elegy by a seduction, 
a heroic by an adultery, a tragedy by a divorce 
On the remark of a learned man that irregularity 
is no indication of genius, he began to lose ground 
rapidly, when on a sudden be cried out at the 
Haymarket, there it no God. It was then sur- 
mised more generally and more gravely that there 
was something in him, and ho stood upon his 
legs almost to the last Say what you will, once 
whispered a friend of mmc, there are things in 
him Btrong as poison, and original as sin Doubts 
however were entertained by some on more ma- 
ture reflection, whether he earned all his reputa- 
tion by his aphorism for soon afterward he de- 
clared at the Cockpit, that he had purchased a 
large assortment of cutlasses and pistols and that, 
as ho was practising the use of them from morn- 
ing to night, it would be imprudent in persons 
who were without them, either \o laugh or to 
boggle at the Dutch vocabulary with which he 
had enriched our language In fact, he had in- 


vented new rhymes in profusion, by such words 
as trackschuyt, Wageninghen, Skiermomkoog, 
Bergon-op-Zoom, and whatever is appertaining to 
the market-places of fish, flesh, fowl, flowera, and 
legumes, not to omit the dockyards and bar- 
racks and gmshops, with various kinds of essences 
and drugs 

Now, Mr. Hardcastle, I would not censure 
this - the idea is novel, and docs no harm - but 
why should a man push his neck into a halter to 
sustain a catch or glee 1 

Having had some concern in bringing his 
reputed father to a sense of penitence for his 
offences, I waited on the youth likewise, in a 
former illness, not without hope of leadmg him 
ultimately to a better way of thinking. I had 
hesitated too long I found him tar advanced in 
his convalescence My arguments are not worth 
repeating he replied thus. “ I change my mis- 
tresses as Tom Southern his shirt, from economy. 
1 can not afford to keep few , and I am determined 
not to be forgotten till I am vastly richer. But 
1 assure you, doctor Burnet, for your comfort, 
that if you imagine 1 am led astray by lascivious- 
ness, os you call it, and Inst, you arc quite as 
much mistaken as if you called a book of arith- 
metic a bawdy book I calculate on every kiss I 
give, modest or immodest, on lip or paper I ask 
myself one question only , what will it bring me r 
On my marvelling and raising up my hands, “ You 
churchmen,” he added with a laugh, “ are too 
hot m all your quarters for the calm and Btcady 
contemplation of this high mystery ” 

He spake thus loosely, Mr Hardcastle, and I 
confess I was disconcerted and took my leave of 
him If I gave him any offence at all, it could 
only be when he said, “ I should be sorry to die 
before I have written my life,” and I replied, 
“ Itathor say, before you have mended it.” 

“ But, doctor,” continued he, “ the work I 
propose may bring me a hundred pounds." 
Whcreunto I rejoined, “ That which I, young 
gentleman, suggest in preference, will be worth 
much more to you ” 

At last he is removed from among the living. 
Let us hope tho best ; to wit, that the mercies 
which have begun with man's forgetfulness, will 
be crowned with God’s forgiveness. 

Hardcot tie I perceive, my lord bishop, that 
writers of perishable fame may leave behind them 
something worth collecting. Represented to us 
by historians like your lordship, we survey a light 
character os a film m agate, and a noxious one as 
a toad m marble. 

Burnet How near together, Mr Hardcastle, 
are things which appear to us the most remote 
and opposite ' how near is death to life, and 
vanity to glory 1 How deceived are we, if our 
expressions are any proofs of it, in what we might 
deem the very matters most subject to our senses! 
the haze above our heads we call the heavens, and 
the thinnest of the air the firmament 
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PETER LEOPOLD AND THE PRESIDENT DU PATY. 


Avoirs the Frenchmen who within the last fifty 
yean have reflected honour on their country, a 
distinguished rank is holden by the President 
Du Paty. His letters on Italy contain acute ob- 
aervations, and his interview with Leopold forms 
no small portion of their interest Pleased with 
the justness of his remarks and the pomtedness 
of his expressions, and perhaps hoping to derive 
some advantage to the new Code from his deep 
study and long practice of jurisprudence, Iieopold, 
when he had conversed with him, invited him to 
return the next day 

At the hour appointed, the grand duke was 
leaning with his elbow on the chimney-piece, that 
he might neither rise at the entrance of the Pre- 
sident, nor receive him in the manner of a sovran 
The commencement of conversation is trifling, 
even among the greatest men this expression, 
whenever I use it, means men of the greatest 
genius and worth The usual courtesies then 
having been exchanged, Leopold thus addressed 
his visitant. 

Leopold. I know, M Du Paty, that your compli- 
ments can not stifle nor supersede jour sincerity, 
and that if 1 seriously ask your opinion on the 
defects of my Code, you will answer me as seriously 
The President bowed, and, observing that Leo- 
pold had paused, replied 

President Sir, I can not hear in mmd all the 
articles of your code ; and unless 1 could, my ob- 
servations, if not erroneous, must be imperfect 
On these subjects we may not talk vaguely and 
fancifully, as on subjects of literature Where 
man is to decide on man, where the happiness or 
wretchedness of one hangs on the lips of another, 
where a breath may extinguish a family or blight 
a generation, everything should be tned jiarticlo 
by particle. To have abolished capital punish- 
ments is a proof, in certain circumstances, no less 
of wisdom than of humanity hut I would suggest 
to your consideration, whether you have provided 
sufficiently for the protection of property and of 
honour. Your prisons are empty ; but arc you 
sure that the number of criminals is less 1 or are 
yon of opinion that it is better to see them at 
large than in custody 1 

Leopold, Here are few assassinations, and no 
I highway robberies. 

President. I will explain the reason. In other 
countries the prostitutes are a distinct class in 
Tuscany not . * and where there are no jealousies 
there will be few assassinations. Supposing a case 
of tyranny, the Tuscans will wnggle under it 

* Pomponlus Mela says, alter Theophrastus, *' spud 
Tyrrhenes oonjugia oommunfa.' Among the curiosities of 
this nation, reported by Atheneus In his twelfth book, are 
these from Theopompus. *IIac«>i Tuttfeue i%rfm ee r*u- 
Omemeie lenfii Tiyuuw Qunfeneti, xai et/ue u»ai fen 
*»<* me Tettmic *mM rme yuvmume, twits* ii 

KriwXijrfsi eftl;m n> npmrm, aai yupem itedmt nlXaeic 
iur' xtlfm, imsts asi wfH law, '» 5*5 «**!»» “**< mmn 


rather than writhe, and if even they ahonld 
writhe, yet they will never stand erect. They 
commit no murders for the purpose of robbing • 
and robbery on the highway they rarely hazard, 
having such facilities for committing safer and 
more compendious. Every man may plunder the 
vineyard of another at small rwk of prosecution ; 
nor is there a single one in Tuscany that is not 
plundered every autumn, unless the owner pass 
hiB nights in it during the maturity of the grapes. 
If he prosecutes, he suffers a heavier punishment 
than the prosecuted He loses several days of 
labour, and receives no indemnity ; nor indeed is 
there any security against a similar injury the 
succeeding ycaT Many robberies require impos- 
sible proofs and there are others the crime of 
which is extenuated by what ought to he an 
aggravation, namely, because they arc also breaches 
of trust Again, wliat, progress can philosophy, 
or indeed plain common sense, lie said to have 
made in those countries where, according to law, 
no rnmmal is punished with the higher penalty 
for the worst offences, unless he confess his guilt 1 
Leopold I have retained this statute much 
against my will, in compliance with those about me. 
President Sir, good lawyers are often had legis- 
lators , many know perfectly what has been esta- 
blished, and vcrj r imperfectly what ought to bo. 
Those alio ut, an arbitrary prince, whose (what 
scarcely ever happens) benevolence induces him 
to give laws to his dominions, should be only two ; 
Equity and Decision. This appearance of gen- 
tleness is most illusory It originated from the 
clergy, who slackened crimes and heightened 
punishments at their pleasure You mako the 
criminal his own judge, deciding for himself in 
what manner he shall lie chastised 
Leopold Mine is an experiment 
President. Hover Jet experiments bo made on 
life or law Let Experience sit on one side of the 
lawgiver. Justice on the other, with Humanity 
for assessor. 

1 know that your highness has enacted clement 
laws in order to humanise the people, and that 
violence might never be added to rapine But 
laws should be formed according to the character 
of the nation that is to receive them The Italians 
were always more addicted to robbery and revenge 
than any other European people , crimes equally 
proceeding from idleness and effeminacy. 

Leopold On the accusation of revenge I have 
nothing to say, but on wbat authority do you 
found your assertion, M Du Paty, that the Italians 
were always so addicted to theft 1 
President I will not urge as a proof of it tho 
increasing seventy of the ancient laws, which 

QmeieQeu yvprmjf ' htrrum mums '** *wp» me mei(mei me 
imueme , , #AX* as me tvy'mei me rmfteme, Mae rpmemteie 
me me ZeulAfitteie, It,*, yetf erne mteile me. Tf tji . u*v roue 
T etftemjt metrem ret yotutia. tretehm, 'sum uierett 'mu lent 
immerse ” 
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would only demonstrate their imperfection ; hnt 
I will insist on the documents of the Latin writers 
de re rustvxi, who give particular directions on 
the breed of house-dogs for the safeguard of the 
farms, however far removed he the subject from 
cattle* and cultivation. Nothing similar has 
entered into the scheme of any modem author 
on agriculture Added to which, there is hardly 
a Latin writer, whether in prose or poetry, what- 
ever be his subject, who does not say something 
about thieves , bo femiliar was the idea. The 
word itself extended, in more than one direction, 
beyond the character it first designated, Plautus 
coils a soldier latro, Horace, a servant fur The 
Homans, who far excelled us in the greater part 
of their institutions, were much behind m what 
by way of excellence we call the police Hence 
in early times an opening to theft, among a peo- 
ple less influenced than anj other by continence 
and honour In many whole provinces of Eng- 
land, France, and Holland, and throughout the 
kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, the 
countryman may sleep in perfect security with 
his doors wide-open but, among the Italians, 
not in a single village, not in a single house, from 
Como to Reggio The windows in every dwelling 
in Florence, even of your own palace, are barri- 
caded by grates of iron , in other words, every 
dwelling, your own among the rest, holds forth m 
the censor’s face a libel against the government 
The fault is partly in the laws and partly in the 
magistrature , for there is no nation so easily 
coerced by fear as this 1 recommend no cruelty 
but those laws are cruel which arc illusory, dila- 
tory, or costly, to such as appeal to their protec- 
tion , not those which award a htated and known 
seventy of punishment for proven offences The 
latter are no more so than a precipice or a pen- 
knife I may leap down the one, I maj cut iny 
throat with the other , 1 may do neither 

Sisto Quinto is the only sovran who appears to 
have acted uniformly according to the national 

character , , , 

Leaf, old I sec in him, however, that cruel laws 
do not necessarily make a people cruel The 
Romans (I would rather call them the inhabitants 
of Rome) were less so under Sisto Quinto than 
before or since, and the English are, and have 
always been, the moBt humane of nations, under 
penal laws the most iniquitous and atrocious 
President 1 am desirous of learning why the 
English appear to havo boen always so 
Leopold Look at Spain, at Franco, at Italy, 
from 1 600 to 1 600, a century in which the human 
race, both in those countries and in England, 
seems to have been greatly worse than it ever 
was before or since , and you will rarely find mi 
empoisonment, rarely an assassination of any kind, 
committed in England for policy or revenge, 
while every month produces them m rank abun- 
dance through Italy, Spain, and France l *fhi- 
bute it chiefly to the conscious valour of the 
English, so long displayed over all their enemies. 
The Spaniards, then esteemed the bravest and 


best soldiers on the continent, fled before them 
from one region of America to another, and over 
all the seas, while opulent citieB were sacked by 
a boat's crew of buccaneers. 

President. The glory of self-possession and of 
abstinence from bloodshed is shared by Sweden 
m the same age. And indeed, although it might 
be called by a less intelligent and a less impartial 
judge invidiousness and detraction, I can not but 
remark that some of the best Englishmen of that 
penod were no better than robbers 

Leopold Robbers they were , but they also were 
better than robbers Courage, which ought to 
be generous, was rapacious, and Genius, which 
ought to be tutelary, was destructive Few rise 
to eminence m a calm , and of those who attain 
it m a stormier season, the names for the most 
part are perishable Not so Raleigh’B. 

President France has produced many quite as 
illustrious in the union of wisdom, eloquence, and 
enterprise, as he was , and finding such characters 
by no means extraordinary, has forgotten them. 

Leopold I sec clearly die has forgotten them, 
whether I read your historians or your older 
wntors 

President In regard to integrity and candour, 
no wickedness in that or any other age is com- 
parable to Bacon’s, another great Englishman, 
who solicited and flattered the Earl of Essex, 
owed his fortune and dignity to him, and dragged 
him to the scaffold 

I do not wonder at the villameB of men who 
have nothing but power and podigree to support 
them, and whose names are as perishable as those 
of their spaniels , but I do wonder at one who is 
conscious that his must be immortal, fixing a 
stigma with his own hand upon it, which only 
the flames that will consume the world can obli- 
terate The counsellors of Elizabeth were wary and 
politic , they left magnificent mansions and large 
estates behind them, and the letters which com- 
pose their titles are legible enougn , but what were 
the men intrinsically 1 Sharpers in Pans are often 
necessitated to exercise as much ability in doing 
Jess mischief But Bacon, Bacon, to whom tho 
earth had never seen (and was only then about 
to see) an equal Bacon, to whom Milton and 
Shakspeare might have nsen and looked up reve- 
rentially, was lured away by Avance m the spe- 
cious form of Ambition , and Ingratitude, the only 
fiend as odious, cast him down among worse than 
dead men from the pinnacle of glory 

I now return from the most memorable of the 
chancellors to the laws themselvos. The laws of 
England have been the subject of eulogy to many 
learned and sagacious men I havo read them 
repeatedly and pondered them attentively, and I 
discover them often dilatory, often uncertain, 
often contradictory, often cruel, often ruinous. 
Whenever they find a man down they keep him 
so, and the more pertinaciously the more ear- 
nestly he appeals to them. Like tilers, m mend- 
ing one hole, they make another. Thefe is no 
country in which they move with each velocity 
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where life is at stake, or, where property is to be regarding pain, torture, death itself that he 
defended, so slowly. I hare hardly the courage might not injure his family. Until the year 1773 
to state these facts, and want it totally to hazard a man convicted of felony, or petty treason, 
a reflection on them. Can we wonder that, on a incurred what is barbarously and foolishly called 
Bench under so rotten an effigy of Justice, sate a “ corruption of blood," followed by confiscation of 
Scrogges, a Jefferies, a Finch, a Page 1 The hand of goods, if, after or before his sentence, he acknow- 
Law strikes the poor, its shadowstnkes the wealthy, ledged himself guilty but if, hoping to save 
The Homan institutions were incomparably from rum a family he had already brought to 
better, when the most respectable and the most shame, he refused to answer the questions of the 
elevated characters of the republic walkod up and court, and neither denied nor confessed his guilt, 
down the forum, ready to receive the complaints then he was led back to his dungeon, a little 
and to redress the grievances of their fellow- bread and water was given to him, he was cast on 
citizens. Such was the practice not only in the his back, and he penshed by the Blow operation 
time of the republic, but before it under the of an iron weight upon his breast. Blackstone, 
kings, and after it under the emperors Law is m his encomium on the English laws, which he 
become in England not only the most expensive, entitles a commentary on the Constitution, is 
but the most rapacious and the most dishonest unable to deny or to dissemble this fact Never- 
of trades and the most licentious of strolling theless the procedures and administration of 
comedians are those, who, under the title of bar- justice arc better in England than in France in 
listers, accompany the English judges in their England it would be an infamy for a person to 
circuits. In cross-questioning, as they term it, solicit or even to visit a judge on any case, enmi- 
or examination of deponents against their client, nal or civil in France it would be thought a folly 
they bear no respect whatever to honour or genius and an affront not to do it, and the omission of it 
or any kind of worth , and the accuser who has would be the loss of the suit Wc Frenchmen are 
been robbed, defrauded, or otherwise injured, has the most delicate people in the world on points of 
a graver and more intolerable wrong impending honour, and the least delicate on pomts of justice, 
over him, not only than what he has already suf- Leopold In other words tho most on imaginary 
feted, but even than what the criminal himself, things, the least on real A man’s vanity tells 
in most instances, has to fear so shameless is the him what is honour, a man’s conscience what is 
effrontery, so unrestricted the mvective, of bar- justice the one is busy and importunate in all 
listers What ib peculiar in onr times to the times and places the other but touches the 
English, is, that these alone are the qualities for sleeve when men are alone, and, if they do not 
which the leaders of their Opposition are chosen, mind it, leaves them Point of honouryoumaywell 
and from the Opposition (when the dunghill is call it , for such precisely is the space it occupies 
well heated) ministers and secretaries, heads and Nothing is so surprising and proves to me so 
tailB, dart across the road before you manifestly the moral excellence of the English 

Leopold I have observed that these worthies above all other nations, as their juries. That 
begin their course by rowing with their backs twelve men should be unanimous, in order to 
agamBt the stream, leaving it to be inferred what punish an offender, and that neither fear nor cor- 
feats they can perform when a fare is offered them ruption should have influenced an individual in 
to go with it With them we have nothing to the many hundred thousands who have been 
do let us descend again to the lower courts, in jurymen, is a miracle in morals and jurisprudence, 
which the slowness of reparation is the thing most No other nation could prudently or safely adopt 
complained of Justice in England is perhaps thiB institution, no Italian legislator could modify 
the slower in her movements from a higher sense it m any way , nor indeed does it appear to me 
of the decorous advisable, in the most perfect state to which 

President One would imagine that, in this human nature can be brought, that more than 
long minuet of hers, she might take better care use in twelve should decide on gnilt or innocence, 
not to sweep against and upset the refreshments For take the better informed half of the world, put 
Who could suppose that laws, instituted to the names into an urn, draw them out at hazard, 
humanize and civilize m a n kind, and on the oper- and by twelves, and you will surely find at least 
ation of which the eyes of the most acute and vir- three in that number weak, obstmate,or disho nest 
tuous are constantly intent, should retain a degree President. Some of the English laws are won- 
of ferocity greater than on any occasion they are derfully strange, and equally strange are the 
called upon to correct 1 and should retain it where expressions I may be pnniBhed for "bringing a 
the nation has less of it than any other, and man into contempt" as if anyone could be 
where hardly any trace of it is to be discovered brought into it without stirring a step on his own 
out of its tribunals 1 Yet England, and within legB toward it Aristides may have been laughed 
these twenty years, saw the worst of tortures at, Phocion may have been reviled, butthe judge 
inflicted on a criminal, not for his crime, but for who should have said that either had been brought 
his constancy , not for the violation of his coun- mto contempt, would have been covered with it 
tty’s laws, but for his strict observance of himself by every citizen of Athens. The English 
nature’s ; not for yielding to the solicitations of are somewhat less quick in the apprehension of 
poverty, or to the seductions of vice, but for dia- absurdity . and thm expression is not merely an 
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absurdity, bat a moat pernicious one. The doc- 
trine was Inculcated by M Murray, a Scotchman 
by birth, but an English jndge, and the opinion 
of judges in that country, when once acted upon, 
passes into law. The national character, if I am 
not greatly mistaken, will within half a century 
feel the sad effect of this decision. Nothing in 
the world is such a safeguard of liberty and virtue, 
as the maxim, Ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne 
qmd veri non audeat, or such a loss and misfor- 
tune as its abolition. I would punish everything 
false against character, and permit everything 
true, as being the fairest chastisement of faults 
and follies, the mildest and surest and most ex- 
peditious On the contrary, an English judge 
would punish in a fellow-citizen what he applauds 
in a Roman historian. 

Leopold No tyrant in modern ages or ancient, 
however barbarous, hath enacted such unjust and 
cruel laws as the parliament of England Where 
will you point out to me one equal in atrocity to 
that which authorizes the renegade son of a 
catholic to dispossess his father of his estate 1 
“Honour thy father and mother” is erased from 
the commandments of the reformed church by 
act of parliament. The renegade may be elected 
to sit m this parliament, and his qualification is 
founded on the very property from which he has 
ejected his own father Translate the English 
statutes into the language of Madagascar or Mo- 
zambique , read them to the prince of either coun- 
try , and what must lie the impression 1 

President He would ask with what instrument 
the English sharpen their teeth , whether they 
colour them black, red, purple, or yellow, and 
would order his subjects to besmear their bodies 
with some acrid juice or gum, whenever a British 
vessel is observed upon the coast 

It may indeed be doubted whether the laws of 
England have not been gradually deteriorating 
for above seven hundred years that is, whether 
they have not been accumulating more anomalies, 
more uncertainties, more delays, more costs, more 
contradictions, more cruelties * 

Leopold In England a peasant is slaughtered 
for the slaughter of another's sheep against his 
consent a servant for stealing his master’s spoon 
or wig a little vagabond, starving at Christmas, 
snatches a rag from a hedge, and is recommended 
to the hangman for correction Are these laws 
better than mine! 

President. No, sir; they are worse in them- 
selves; yet yonr Highness would do well to 
make the exchange, throwing back to the Eng- 
lish, the boy, rag, spoon, and wig. They wonld 
suit yonr people better, and might fairly be laid 
aside when it had outgrown them but I suspect 
they wonld he serviceable many years Punish 
all crimes and yon will punish few , remit a single 
one and yon create a thousand. 

* Shuts Barrington, in the year 1776, published Otter- 
rations on Me Statutes, with a Proposition for ntso- 
roodsUing item- Bacon, while chancellor, did the earns 
and Ineffectually. 


Leopold. In England great crimes escape 
through the intensity of law ; in Italy small ones 
through its relaxation. Which is the worse t 

President I dare to answer that the latter is * 
because great crimes do not run into smaller, but 
smaller into greater , and because, if there were 
not this reason, multitude turns the scale against 
magnitude. 

I mast here observe to you that the privilege of 
pardon in a prince is the most flagrant of usurpa- 
tions It belongs for the greater part to the 
person injured , but not entirely. The magistrate, 
who takes cognizance of the particulars, should 
also give his assent m the name of the commu- 
nity, not, however, in consequence of a private 
petition or a subsequent representation 

I perceive with pleasure in your Code that fines 
occur but seldom 

Leopold Pray, M Du Paty, give me your 
reasons If they are the same as mine they 
strengthen them ; if they are different, they 
are more 

President Fines and halters, the minions of 
English jurists, are the most summary and the 
least summary of chastisements, and by far the 
worst A great fine does no harm whatever to a 
man of great fortune it is a bnbe to the laws, 
and ought ss much to be prohibited as a bribe to 
the judge It ruins, not the poorer man, but the 
poorer man’s children it deprives him of what 
he perhaps may do without, but what they can 
not, without an injury to society If his educa- 
tion was defective, which the offence goes a great 
way toward proving, theirs must be more defective 
still, because the means of educating them are 
taken away or lessened In some countries heavier 
fines are imposed for injuries or affronts com- 
mitted against the superior of the offender, 
slighter for those sgamst the inferior this, if 
indeed they are ever equitable in such cases, 
ought to be reversed for the inferior is the 
weaker in calumny and injustice, as in other 
thmgs. We cannot strike so hard from below as 
from above The neb and powerful man does 
not lose even so much as a salute by it, while the 
artisan or tradesman loses in one instance a cus- 
tomer, in another ten or twenty, in another his 
livelihood 

Leopold In reply to the former of yonr re- 
marks, I know not what else to Bay than that 
all punishments must in some degree tonch the 
innocent , and that the family of every criminal 
is a loser in estimation, and consequently in pro- 
perty and prosperity, by his punishment, how- 
ever just 

President According to yonr laws, two wit- 
nesses of bad character are worth more than one 
of good. But your Highness will excuse me from 
entering farther on the Code itself, or from touch- 
ing any single provision in it, since no conversa- 
tion could do it rightly and satisfactorily ; and 
indeed I am persuaded that your Highness wonld 
rather hear what I think of the spirit and its 
effects, than of any particular point or position. 
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The first duty of a legislator is to apportion arises from collusion, and oftcner from forge tful- 
penalties , the second is to insulate them os much ness in some minute circumstances, the rogue 
as possible, and to embank the waters of hitter- may enjoy the benefit of the law, and be acquitted, 
ness. 1 would therefore, both for the sake of In the meantime I must purchase my coachman 
compensation to the unoffending and to guard another greatcoat ; for justice here keeps nobody 
a gains t offences, placo the children of criminals warm but the lawyers , and the stolen one will 
in Bchools or workhouses, appointed for that pur- be eaton by tho moths, as is inevitable in cloth 
pose, and forbid them to keep the paternal name, at the close of Fobruary, if not carefully aired 
which, for more than one reason, should be the and beaten.” 

first thing forfeited A workhouse ought to con- A young foreigner who had refused a favour 
tain a school, not of anting or reading, but of was waylaid in the street at dusk, and a blow 
industry. If you wish to make the bulk of men was aimed at hiB head from behind with a olub, 
wiser, do not put books into their hands which which, if he had not at the moment heard the 
they will either throw away from indifference or feet of his assassin, must have killed him, as it 
must drop from necessity, but give them employ- required from its massiveness the use of both 
ment suitable to their abilities, and let them be hands, and tho assassin was a remarkably strong 
occupied m what will repay them the most cer- man The foreigner tumod and avoided it, 
tainly and the liest Their thoughts will thus be immediately aiming a blow at his adversary 
directed to one mam point, and you will produce Tho facts were proved and this blow, necessary 
good artisans and good citizens This is the wis- for self-preservation, was alleged as the reason 
dom for every day in the week , and what is why the crime was punished by one day’s con- 
higher than this will never be impeded by it, and fincment Yet the offender, it cannot be doubted, 
will often nse out of it had premeditated an assassination, and had 

Leopold I will consider your advice Here I earned it as far into offcct as he could For his 
may venture to assert, that, suitable to my cha- attempt he was almost unpunished , and if he had 
ractcr, my laws are circumspect succeeded in it he would never have been punished 

Premdent I am afraid that, in the practice of at all , for the witnesses were brought together 
jurisprudence, circumspection more than rarely onlj by the contest Had there been no contest 
means dilatonnoss Delay of justice is injustice there would have been no witnesses it being a 
When offences arc defined and punishments are pomt of delicacy here m Tuscany not to interfere 
apportioned, no circumspection is necessary Ac- in another man’s affairs without Rtrong solicit* 
cording to the practice in Tuscany, if 1 complain tion , and the dead can neither ask favours, nor, 
of a robbery, a young commissary of police ex- what is equally necessary, requite them. Cow- 
ammes me, and writes my deposition, without ardice then is a merit, courage a bar to justice 
reading it over to me, whereby 1 may aeknow- What can be expected from a people, the least 
ledge or challenge its correctness After several confident in personal strength and honour, when 
weeks another young commissary examines me such dispositions arc countenanced by such insti- 
again , at the same interval a third , and if my tutions 1 

relation vanes a tittle from what is found wntten Leopold I need not remark, M Du l’aty, that 
by either, no chance remains of rccovenng the institutions arc with difficulty laid aside 
loss or of punishing the offender These young Premdent Yet your Highness has abolished a 
men are paid no better than postillions , and it very ancient one, that of monaclusm, 1 forbear 
soldom happens that one of the three is not cor- to say totally, but almost, and without detn- 
rupted by the offender Travellers cannot delay ment or danger Now the forest is thinned, we 
their journey their valets know it hence hardly discover its boundaries and can make our way 
one stranger in twenty but finds himself robbed through 

in this city. Witnesses arc required where wit- Leopold The business is done then to your 
nesses cannot be expected ' for which reason satisfaction. 

treachery is the constant companion of violence, Premdent. Not altogether In my journey 
and manliness of character is excluded from Pisa to Florence, I inquired what was 

I brought with me a letter of introduction to a allotted to each ejected monk, and was informed 
gentleman here whom I found unwell, and his that it amounted to somewhat less than what 
medical friend by the side of him in choler As each galley-slave could earn in prison , facilities 
the invalid laughed, 1 took the liberty of asking and materials of which earning are supplied to 
the cause of his good spirits The doctor will tell him by government, but are supplied in no me* 
you his story, Baid he. “ It was in tho beginning sure to the ejected monk, 
of January, and my coachman had been robbed Leopold The fellows are idlers and rogues 
of his great-coat • he found it again, detected the none of them understand, and few of them believe 
thief, brought him before the magistrate, and his what they teach. I am not more imperious and 
deposition was wntten down carefully Accord- arbitrary with the monks, than the monks have 
- ing to custom, I and the coachman shall be called been with princes I have removed their ceils, 
a second time m about forty days, a third m they have removed our palaces. The church of 
about forty more ; that, if there is any discre- Saint Isidore in Seville was opposite the royal 
pancy in our evidence, which discrepancy often palace , Sanchia and the king's daughter was 
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praying at a window which faced the shrine of 
the saint, when he appeared to the family and 
oommanded that the situation of the palace 
should be changed, as it was unsafe to have a 
woman so noar his ashes * 

St. Andreas and St Podrns, two Florentine 
archbishops, whose images stand opposite in the 
cathedral, would serve a sculptor or painter as 
models for the proudest and bitterest of the fallen 
angels. 1 havo never seen such countenances 
among the living for m the galleys we see 
roguery out of power, and hopeless of authonty 
and respect those of the Florentmes in general 
express good nature and solf-satisfaction. 

In this digression 1 am socking no escape oi 
subterfuge from our monks The body is injurious 
and pernicious from a shuffling show of enthu- 
siasm, of all pests upon earth the most contagious 
They who believe nothing make others believe 
most , as the best actors m our theatres are those 
who retain the most perfect command over their 
feelings, voice, and countenance Our spiritual 
Mamelukery is as ambitious of power and nehes 
as if it had children to inherit them, and the 
money that falls into their hands lies dead, the 
land indifferently cultivated 1 shall fumigate 
my old hives, one after another, not minding the 
bus from within 

There is now another cry against me that I 
am about to curtail the number of holidays 
President The worship of St Nicholas, I 
imagine, would be more easy to abolish than 
that of any other saint 
Leopold Wlij 1 

President Because he, making the sign of the 
cross, brought tolifca brace of roasted partridges, 
as I saw yesterday, painted and srittcn in the 
cloister of Santo Spirito Sorely he can have 
few favourers m the church, who thus abuses the 
holy weapon if he had lifted it up and brought 
down a brace out of a covey, instead of subduct- 
ing them from the platter, when it had pleased 
God to put them upon it, he might have expected 
more fervency of adoration 
Leopold A good reason for your belief and I 
hope to give as good a one for my design It is, 
because every saint m the calendar has made ten 
thousand beggars and ten thousand thieves, not 
counting monks. 

President In my humble opinion, your Impe- 
rial Highness would have begun bettor with the 
abolition of fasts, as they are improperly called 
If your people were manners, if you possessed a 
fisheiy, then indeed there would ho a politic and 
adequate reason for maintaining the institution , 
but as the Italians make less use of their coast 
than any people in the world, as among them only 
the Venetians have a fishery, there is no sufficient 
cause or plea for it That God is better pleased 
with a sharp bone than a blunt one, I never can 
concede. This I know , fasts enervate men, and 
render them unfit not only for the dutios of war, 

* Luca TudeoalB Hist. Mlrac Htt. iBidori, o axxv. 

BoUandut- 


but for the occupations of peace. If salt fish, the 
only kind within the reach of the common people, 
be called a fast, the most important effect it pro- 
duces is, that it makes them drink more wine 
than they would otherwise do, and deteriorates 
their blood 

The Athenians did not keep fasts ; bnt their 
policy led them to eat salted the gnllo and the 
locust, which diminished the number of these 
insects, and which at all events it was better to 
eat than to be eaten by. 

Leopold A flight of locnsts m Attica was like 
a flight of quails to the Bishop of Capn 

Frequently, when I have been vehement against 
abuses, but silent on my intentions, the clergy has 
told me that abuses form no part of their religion 
they now tremble at what they call innovation, 
not knowing or dissembling that, in pure religion, 
there can be no other innovations than abuses. 
They talk to me about the religion of our fore- 
fathers, conveyed to os in all its punty from the 
earliest ages I am afraid, M Du Paty, the pear 
was thumbed at the stalk when it was just npe, 
and it rotted almost the next day 

President The priesthood in all religions sings 
the same anthem First, the abuses are stoutly 
defended , but when the ground is no longer ten- 
aide, then these abuses are to be distinguished 
and separated from the holy faith Smcc, how- 
ever, they arc always found m its company, you 
may as well say that the cat's skin is not the cat. 
the creature will make horrible cries should you 
attempt to strip it off, and perhaps will die of the 
operation If yon sec a man the greater part of 
his life in bad company, and growing worse at an 
age when he ought to act more wisely and more 
decently, you avoid him, W'hcther his father and 
mother were honest people or not 

You have done much toward the destruction 
of a system, where fraud has been incessantly 
building upon fraud for fifteen hundred years. 
Neither wit nor wisdom can operate on the vulgar. 
To speak to them obscurely would be insensate, 
aud to speak to them plainly would be unsafe. The 
most dexterous attack ever made against the wor- 
ship of the Virgin, tho principal worship among 
catholics, which opens so many side-chapels to 
pilfering and imposture, is that of Cervantes. 
When we once go beyond the unity of God, who 
can say where we shall stop 1 the human mind is 
then propelled into infinite space, and catches at 
anything, from a want of rest. 

Leopold. Cervantes wrote some sacred poetry 
President Perhaps as a cover to his other hook. 
Leopold I do not remember in what part of 
his writings he alludeB to the worship of the 
Virgin irreverently or jocosely 
President. Throughout Don Quixote Dulcinca 
was the peerless, the immaculate , and death was 
denounced against all who hesitated to admit the 
i assertion of her perfections. Surely your Highness 
never could have imagined that Cervantes was 
such a knight-errant as to attack knight-errantry, 

I a folly which had ceased almost a century, if 
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indeed it was any folly at all ; and the Idea that he process costs fifty thonaaad crown*. When it hap* 
ridiculed the poem* and romances founded on it, pens that a poorer man or woman ia made the 
is not less improbable ' for they contained all the object of adoration, then indeed it is attended 
literature of the nation, excepting the garniture with somewhat lighter expense, because the con- 
of chapterhouses, theology, and pervaded as with fraternity that solicits it never does so, unless it 
a thread of gold the beautiful histones of this has some powerful patron at Rome, nor unless the 
illustrious people. He delighted the ldlors of speculation is sure enough to be lucrative, 
romance by the jokes he scattered among them President It appears to me, sir, that even in a 
on the false taste of his predecessors and of his religion resting on peculation and fattening on 
rivals ; and he delighted his own heart by his vice, with violence on the nght hand and false- 
aolitary archery, well knowing what amusement hood on the left, giving everything to the sloth- 
those who came another day would find in pick- fill, and taking everything from the industrious, 
ing up his arrows and discovering the bull's- no evil is worse than the necessity of periodical 
eye hits. Is it possible to misapprehend such confession to priests , an evil which, I am afraid, 
a passage as this ? “ When my lord duke pro- your power cannot remove, nor your wisdom 
mised you the government of the Island, nobody remedy It does more than impoverish noble 
ever thought of such things as scourging* or families it divests them of their respectability, 
that preceding, “ Despatch, and consent to What young woman who has once overcome her 
this discipline. I assure yon it will redound sense of shame, so as to expose before a stranger 
to the advantage both of yonr soul and body , of another sex the first secrets of the heart and 
of your soul, from the chanty it occasions , the disclosing germs of the passions, can retain 
and of your body, as you are of a flond com- all her delicacy of character! Modesty, by lifting 
plexion, and will be all the better for a little up the veil, is changed in all her features , and 
blood-letting” Charles V. was the knight of La when she turns her first step aside, is gone for 
Mancha, devoting his labours and vigils, his wars ever N othing could bo invented so efficacious as 
and treaties, to the chimencal idea of making confession to increase and perpetuate the domi- 
minds, like watches, turn their indexes, by a mon of the priesthood, and nothing so efficacious 
simultaneous movement, to one point Saneho to accumulate and secure its wealth, as the doc- 
Panza wag the symbol of the people, possessing trine of purgatory. Confession is good if it be 
sound sense in other matters, but ready to follow made to the person injured Ingenuousness, 
the most extravagant visionary in this, and com- manliness, a resolution to give satisfaction for a 
billing implicit belief in it with the grossest sen- wrong, and a pledge to abstain from it in future, 
suallty For religion, when it is hot enough to are then, and then only, its seasonable fruits, 
produce a rank enthusiasm, bums up and kills Confession is not only not good, but positively 
every wholesome seed entrusted to its bosom A and greatly bad, if it be made to a priest, as it 
man somewhat more suspicious than I am, might always is in the Catholic Church , because it trans- 
be afraid that Cervantes was casting a siy glance fere the authority of pardoning from Him who 
toward the Trinity, when he wrote, instead of can to him who can not He whose hay-stack is 
Tiranteel Blanco, Tnante It could not be a burnt may pardon the burner of it; but he who 
mistake of hiB, the name of Tirante being among only hears of its being bnmt is in no such sitna- 
the most celebrated m romance and critics and tion A father may forgive tho corrupter of his 
editors are so sure of correctness In the first edi- daughter , can a priest 1 


turns, that we find Tnante m that of Madrid 
Allusions are made to the Catholic Church by 


Leopold He says he can 

President He lies then God has given him 


more than one personage , but the author had tho no such authority, nor can he show that God has 
good taste, not to say the prudence, to avoid the enabled him to pardon any sin whatever on con- 
continuity of allegory m so long a work, and to fession made to him but he knows that neither 
make it yield to character. In the same manner confession to God nor (what is better) to the 
Petromng alludes to Nero, sometimes in a philo- injured party, will give him power and domina- 
sopher, sometimes in a poet, and often in himself, tion, by placing the hearts of men, and with their 
so that the emperor stood in a room panelled hearts, their stomachs and purseB (two other vital 
with mirrors, and turned nowhere without seeing parts), within his reach and under his key. 
his own features. Leopold, Tho priest inherits, he tells you, his 

Leopold. Y our exposition of the subject is quite prerogative from the apostles, 
novel to me, and your observation^ it just I President. Ho may as well pretend to the gift 
care nothing about the worship of maple-trees and of tongues. Peculiar powers and attributes wore 
marble, or the inscriptions under them, or the conferred on the apostles, which never were in« 
coronets above : but I am resolved to remove tended for perpetuity, and the Catholic church 
many gross impediments to industry, to forbid selects from these whatever can aggrandize it, by 
the observance of certain old saints, and to dis- whatever manna and application, 
countenance the canonisation of any new ones in Leopold. Come, now for puraatoiy • after 
Tuscany. Noble families have been ruined by last sentence you want it 
counting a saint among them , almost as many as President. Whether there bo or be not such a 
have been enriched by counting a pope; for the place or thing as purgatory, I think it useless to 
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inquire, stnee no inquiry will lead me to proof 
and certainty. Truths, untruths, ambiguities, 
serve mother church most filially. Purgatory has 
one gateway upon earth , under which gateway is 
a till to receive the small coin and great com of 
all comers. 

' Will you leave your father and mother m the 
flames for ages, when masses can release them i 
0 sinner 1 you may expect the same hardness of 
heart in your own children, and your offences 
will be the heavier by tho addition of this inhu- 
manity, practised by you toward your unhappy 
parents, taught by you to your nnhappier progeny.’ 
The penitent in the confusion of terror begs and 
implores the tender pnest to say them and what 
priest will do it unpaid 1 Catholics cure sms as 
old women cure sties m the eye, by rubbing them 
with gold. 

Leopold M. Du Paty, you do not believe then 
our religion to be of divine origin 

President Every good action, every good 
thought, everything good, is of divine origin 
but 1 see nothing of the dinne in manifest fraud, 
swarming with its insects and reeking m its ex- 
posure . I see nothing of it in the political inven- 
tion of priestly institutions, nor in that base 
metal which solders the church to the state As 
Christians we can take only the word of Christ 
for our rule Neither the dreams of the convent 
nor the revels of the Vatican are adapted to the 
present day. We know more things and better 
than priests and monks have taught us , nor do 
we esteem those people the more in a tiara than 
in a cowl, in scarlet and embroidery than in black 
and white When violence and ignorance had 
usurped the Roman empire and the Creek, rea- 
sonably did the few wise men unite against the 
many unwise, until an equal and a safer share of 
power was granted them Religion opened her 
august asylum Peace, Virtue, and Learning 
took refuge there, and sate quietly at the side of 
Bigotry and lmpoBture Diversity of opinion 
did at last spring up , but the great body of the 
thinking, at least m this country, found tho 
comfort of holding together Thus by degrees 
the church grew on a level with the state, and 
(what remote posterity will hardly credit) over- 
topped it Times have changed wonderfully 
since kings equal monks, and nations equal 
kings Whether it ought to be thus, 1 dare not 
ask certainly it appeared a monstrous thing so 
lately as two centuries ago The first attempts 
were made by Venice and Holland one defeated 
tho most powerful king in Europe, and the other 
broke the league of nearly all. Let us lower our 
eyes from states to look at individuals let us 
compare the women of Saxony and England with 
those of Italy and, I say it reluctantly, of Prance 
what a difference 1 In Florence indeed you rarely 
see resident an Englishwoman of character * they 
are chiefly those who are little respected at home ; 
aiTogaat, presumptuous, suspicious, credulous, and 
* Society 1 j altered in Florence, particularly ths English, 


speaking one of another more maliciously than 
untruly. But Englishwomen in their character 
as in their clothes contract a great deal of dirt 
by travelling. Of this there are many causes . 
the filthiness of our continental inns, so shocking 
to decency, and to nothing of which kind are they 
accustomed in their own country, the immodest 
language they hear from all classes, and nearly 
from all individuals, a thing utterly unknown 
among them at home, conversations on topics to 
which not even the most vulgar wretch in Eng- 
land ever alludes in presence of a female , and 
intercourse with others of their countrywomen 
who, from a long residence abroad, have been 
deeply imbued m foreign manners. This lmpu- 
dicity, this utter insensibility to decency in con- 
versation, Beems to have always been a charac- 
teristic of the Italian race Many things are 
daily said at the tables of the first society which 
ought only to be heard in schools of anatomy 
or medicine At a time when corruption was 
thought, truly or falsely, to be less profound and 
less general than at present, we find the novelist 
lUndetlo, a person of education, a courtier, and 
at last a bishop, addressing to a lady of rank, 
whom he esteemed for her understanding and 
her virtue, a story of Messalma, m which such 
expressions are used by him as the sailors of 
Caieta, her paramours, would have hesitated to 
employ Boccaccio too, a ho flourished much 
earlier, the purest and soundest heart, the com- 
panion of the highest, the bosom-friend of the 
wiBost and the best, represents to ub seven un- 
married ladies of the Amt families, of the noblest 
principles, of the most elegant and courteous 
manuers, listening to the rental of such stones 
as would drive away five out of any seven washer- 
women on the Seine 

Leopold We know the timidity of these nymphs, 
and how successfully they conceal their blushes. 
But you were about to Bay something of the Eng- 
lish ladies you find established here 

President These lead the fashion these teach 
the younger to talk aloud in their chapels, and to 
feed greedily on the blushes of the more innocent, 
who at first enter decorously and piously, hut 
who soon do the same toward others, that they 
may not be thought awkward and ill-bred 

Your Highness is perhaps acquainted with what 
occurred this morning. The young woman, I 
understand, was among the beauties of a little 
fishing-town m the west of England an ensign 
fell m love with her and married her She soon 
observed that it was unfashionable in Italy to live 
without her cavoltere sermente she engaged one : 
he went away she took another In these mat- 
ters the number two multiplies rapidly they 
followed not singly nor by intervals, but one upon 
another, like eels down a floodgate after a shower. 
Having found access to the bouse of the Minister, 
she was visited by many, however they declaimed 
against her, until at last a gallant for some private 
iqjuiy has whipped her twice in the streets this 
very day It is hoped she will have interest 
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enough to stop inquiry, and will have received no have not a penny in their pockets, may believe 
other harm than a few euch circuitous linos as it , but old men and women, who carry a warm 
designate the latitudes on a globe, and the name, purse in fob or sack, entertain another belief, 
partly derived from her native place and partly They are assured that the wicked are not liable 
from her recent misfortune, of La Nereide to eternal pains, if they leave enough behind them 
Prustata, the whipped Nereid Nicknames and for masses In vain will anyone tell me, that 
whippings, when they are once laid on, no one masses will relieve from purgatoiy only, and not 
has discovered how to take off from hell Where is the instance of a wealthy 

Leopold What the English ladies may be in man told on his death bed that the church can 
their interior I do not pretend to know but when not save his soul by masses, or that he has not 
I compare their manners and address with those been confirmed in his credulity that it cant Pay 
of my Florentines, or indeed with those of any handsomely for masses, and Hell ib out of the 
other nation, it is far beyond my prerogative to question When you are there indeed you are too 
grant them the precedency Ours are accused of late , make haste • 

levity at church the} go thither, it is objected, to Leojiold Popery, with her worst abuses, hath 
make love Be it so I never saw a Florentine had her converts, and even from among the 
girl or woman, who did not come out in better reformed, and men neither vicious nor ignorant 
humour than she entered, nor an English who did explain me this 

not come out in worse The heart may surely be President Reasons and reason are different 
as impure from gall as from love , and if we must things In all religions there have been bclievors 
err on cither side, let it rather be toward the kind who reflected with oqual intensity Those you 
affections than toward the unkind The Floron mention, serious and melancholy tnflers, attach 
tine opens her heart, gives it, and resumes it, as mm h importance to things of little After 
easily as her fan the Englishwoman abroad keeps attempting to penetrate and pass the crowd of 
hers locked up, as a store room for the reputations fathers (as they are called) and saints and martyrs, 
she has torn, or intends to tear, in pieces She and knowing that before them lies a vast oxtent 
may be indeed a good mother , but if aha takes of perplexity and confiiHion, they stop, exhausted 
alarm or umbrage at every foot that approaches and spiritless, cast back a look of anguish over 
her, I would rather have such a good mother m the ground they have plodded through, hesitate, 
cub or kennel, than in my closet or at my table close their eyes, and Bink upon the bosom of 
President The Englishwoman in England is infallibility As if the Almighty had ever invested 
domestic she of highest rank superintends the with his attributes a senseless and vicious pnost, 
village school, hears tho children their lesson, studious of nothing but the usurpation of power 
examines their cleanliness, observes their dress, and the aggrandizement of family, a creature 
inquires into their health, remarks their conduct, stained, as the greater part hath been, with mur 
presages their propensities, is amused at their dcr and incest and other enormities, at which 
games, and is interested in their adventures Nature ib conionndcd and Piety in consternation 
She visits the Bick, she converses with the aged, If the popes arc the servants of God, it must be 
she comforts the afflicted, and she carries her sons confessed that God has been vciy unlucky in the 
and daughters with her, to acquire the practice of choice of his household So many, and so atro 
their duties Those m England arc all diffidence, cious, thieves, liars, and murderers, are not to be 
those in Italy all defiance Awkward beyond all found m uny other tridc , much less would you 
other women upon earth, they happily are the look for them at the head of it 
most so when they are copying wliat is bad Leopold Take care they do not catch you, 

Ifwe desire to know with certainty what religion and treat you as Julius II was about to treat 
is best, let ns examine in what country are the Ariosto 

best fathers, mothers, sons, daughters, wives wo President I will not touch his Galatea under 
shall there also find the best citizens, and ot his eye for little am I disposed to be the hero of 
oourse the best Christians an eclogue, and less than any of a piscatory one. 

Leopold The catholic has one advantage over There are offences which popes will not pardon, 
others, m the fixedness of its dogmas those namely that affoct their power otherwise 

President These have been interpreted accord the best among them permit for money what 
ing to the convenience of the hierarchy One they and their statutes condemn Prohibitions 
pope, on more than one occasion, has flatly con are merely a preparation for indulgences sms are 
tradicted another , and not only has this been wealth, masses save souls, virtues are insufficient, 
done where the contradicted pope has been de Leopold I have under my windows here in 
dared an anti pope (exquisite solution ') but whore Florence, no fewer than three unties married to 
anti papacy was never dreamt of Benedict XIV their nieces, by express permission from the 
in the formulary called the “ act of faith ” prefixed “Hoi mess of our Lord,” the title always given 
to the olementary works of education, and even to to him in our gazettes A little more wealth, 
the alphabet, makes the children say, “they with hardly any more impudence, and we (unless 
believe that the Son of Ood will bestow on the 1 check it) may gee brother and sister, father and 
good the eternal glory of paradise, and on the child, united by the sacrament of matrimony 
wicked the eternal pains of hell ' Children, who Pi esulent Let me return to my monks, who. 
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whatever may be the abuses of their institutions, 
bare nothing to do with such abominations 

Leopold While they are monks, no but scatter 
the dragon s teeth upon a warmer mould, and up 
springs a body of the same troopers 

Those of Rome were desirous, not many years 
ago, of beatifying one of your countrymen “ Such 
a rarity, ’ said Benedetto Sant Anna, its partisan 
and its promoter, “ was the brilliant device of father 
Nepomuceno, and should have gloriously greased 
our platters “ 

Benedetto Sant- Anna Torbellmi is the natural 
son of a pnnee whom I esteem Neglecting his 
studies, he was placed in a monastery at Rome, 
where be was remarkable for his musical powers, 
and his influence on the minds of his fair auditors 
An mtngne with the adopted niece of a Cardinal 
was lus rum “ It is not enough then, Benedetto, 
cried his Eminence, “that you treat me with 
this ingratitude, me, who from 3 our earliest 
youth have treated you with paternal kindness 
We have known each other s foibles but such in 
affront in my own library, under my own eyes, is 
unpardonable ’ 

In vain he protested that, guilty as he was, this 
aggravation of his guilt was unintentional that 
for the universe he would not have wounded the 
feelings of his early friend and benefactor, who 
certainly had been toward him a great deal more 
than ever father was, that his Eminence at no 
other tune could have been lmtited hj any levity 
in him that he thought the library a sanctuiry 
unentered by human foot and that he and Cos 
tonza hod almost blinded themselves, by dusting 
the cushion where 

“ Begone from my sight, villain, leave Rome 
instantly, cried the cardinal 

He obeyed, bringing me a letter on which, 
knowing his state of probation, 1 did not hesitate 
to place lum at the head of my 3oung fifers, and 
he will shorty be leader of m3 hand ills account 
of the sanctification is this 

A poor devil had been observed every day, for 
twenty years, sajmg lus pray cr« and beating his 
breast upon the bridge of Sant Angiolo , and it 
sounded like a drum from inanition, voluntary or 
involuntary During the performance of these 
religions duties, a boy, who had gone over to the 
buttress, on such an occasion as is usual here m 
such places, fell from it, and was taken up by a 
barge a little way off We have receipts for doing 
everything, miracles not excepted On the death 
of the Frenchman, one Labre, who was attended 
inhis last moments by father Nepomuceno, it wag 
resolved to make a saint of him, as having saved 
by his intercession the boy who tumbled from the 
buttress Depositions wore made upon oath that 
he was seen praying at the time, and that he 
neither called out for assistance nor exerted any 
other human aid Bncli unequivocal proofs of 
piety and faith interested all the holy city in hw 
behalf His clotheB, after being well shaken on ’ 
the bridge and sprinkled with holy water, were 
removed to the convent Benedetto Sant Anna 


had the charge of giving them the odour of sanc- 
tity, by sprinkling them daily with the powder of 
a Tonga bean, a substance then unknown at the 
capital of the Christian world They were kissed 
inside and outside, and some of the more pious in 
this operation licked them furtively 

You must have observed at Rome, M Presi 
dent, a vast number of lame beggars No single 
war, m ancient or modern times, could have 
lamed so many as now become lame every year , 
nearly all are cheats A consultation was holden 
by the elder monkB , and it was resolved to col 
lect these rogues and vagabonds, and to restore 
the use of their limbs in the church of the monas 
ter3 Two younger members of the confraternity 
were commissioned to joke with some and to pay 
a paolo to others At the morning appointed for 
the solemnity, the cloisters were filled with these 
creatures upon crutches, and the church, arrayed 
m silks of yellow and red, was admirably well 
attended Everyone was in full dress the lsdies 
with naked bosoms, the gentlemen with swords, 
out of pure respect to mother church Suddenly 
the cloister door flew open, and a tremendous 
sound was heard from the pavement to the roof 
Tittcrw rustled round, crutches and knees, and 
bosoms covered with parchment and bladdeiw, 
made a noise greater than that of an attack with 
bayonets Eaves of mendicants, one bending 
ov er another, poured in It was an edifying sight 

An old beggar, really lame, and not in the 
secret, heard by chance of the ceremony, and 
hopped in after the rest Many prayers were 
offered up to the beggar saint the censer was 
w tv ed frequently before his picture, motions of 
the bands in various figures were made over the 
supplicants home walked like boys, others 
walked indeed, but felt pain Again crosses were 
made, again breasts were beaten, groans and 
thanksgivings were mingled, till at last pain and 
stiffness were unfeit by all, old sinews were 
knitted anew, lost bones recovered, and even the 
maimed and mangled left their late supports in 
the nave of the church as incumbrances, and per 
haps as offerings and walked firm and erect fo 
finish their thanks m the refectory One only 
remained Father Nepomuceno who led the rear, 
approached him marvelling, and said majestically 
and somewhat angrily, “ Arise The beggar, 
strengthened m faith, made an effort 

“ Do not yon find yourself bettor! ' said father 
Nepomuceno 

“ Rather bettor,” replied the mendicant 
I “ Rise then instantly ” 

I He raised himself vehemently, and his crutches 
I and knees and knuckles rattled m unison upon 
the floor 

“ Thou man of little faith* away *’ exclaimed 
father Nepomuceno He led him mto his cell, 
and cried furiously, “ E hat moans this 1 ’ 

“ God knows,’ replied the poor good patient 
creature ; “ if is God s will ’ 

“ Have you prayed 1 ’ asked the father hastily. 

“ Thrice a day regularly smee I could speak.” 
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"In church? and always to the Virgin?” 

“ Yea,” replied the penitent 

* Have you confessed i ' 

"Yes” 

" Have you scourged yourself for your manifold 

sins?” 

“Alas' how can I scourge myself'” cned the 
beggar, with tears m his eyes from so painful an 
inability “ I can only beat myself when I he 
down and beside, I can commit no offence to 
anyone, which God forbid I should ever wish 
to do” 

“ Ho offence to anyone 1 is that no offence ' 
How' no offence do you think it to talk thus pre 
sumptuously t We arc all sinners unless wc did 
works of charity and penitence, what, in the name 
of heaven, would become of us ' Vile wretch' I 
must open your eyes You have secret crimes un 
expiated you have brought dishonour upon him 
who would have been your patron, and whose 
manifold mercies you have just witnessod toward 
the more deserving ’ 

Upon this he took down a scourge, and bade 
the beggar kiss it the contrite man complied 
The father unconsciously drew it through his left 
hand, and found that it was one adapted to his 
own shoulders He threw it down indignantly, 
and seized from across the back of an arm chair 
a broad embroidered garter, stiff with braren 
threads double gilt, and embossed with the letters 
Eofeosina Laura Beatrice Raoicofani with 
which, and without any farther ceremonials, he 
scourged the lame beggar heartily, exhorted hun 
to faith, humility, and penitence, and dismissed 
him weeping and praising God that his eyes were 
opened * 

President I am not the advocate of these 
orders , but each contains, 1 know, many virtu- 
ous individuals , many have resigned all preten 
sions to patrimony in behalf of brothers and 
sisters, relying on a secure possession of their 
hoods and cells I may not bo greatly benefited 

* It will hardly be credited that the following is an 
extraot from a Gazette In our times “ Pirense, glnvedi 10 
Deoembre 1622 La religiose de’ Bervl dl Maria ohe ha 
avuto orlgine In quests capitals, ol ha dato in quest' anno 
11 oontsnto dl vedore due de' suoi flgll, noatri Joscanl, 
toUevatx all snore deal 1 altan, cioe 11 B Ubaldo Admen, 
nobfle Florentine dl cul ne furono pk f&tte le festl nella 
basilica della 68 Annnnuuta dl quests cltta, ne tre 
giornl della aoona pasqus, olob 7, B e 9 Aprile, e nella 
ebiesa dl monte Sen arm II dl IS neUo scorso maggin, in cul 
rioorreva la snlsnnlta dell Ascension del Signore, e U B 
Bona ventura Bonaccorsl, nobile Pistojeee, del quale oltre 
le eolenniaslme feste celebrate In Ometo, ttove paub alia 
gloria e si conferva it di lut sacro eorpo ne' glorno 11, 12, 
e 13 della soorso ottobre, 11 dl 14 del eorrente, glorno della 
ana preslota snorts, ns th con decente sacra pomps solan 
nizsta la memorla nella predetta basilica della 68 
Annnnxiata. Betxdxamo psrlanlo gratis ail Alhsnmo, 
per avsrei concetto in qu sett due Bsalx Comprenson due 
potexxtx avvocatl alsxio dlxnn Irene ’• 

According to this, God Is ready enough to reoeive thanks 
and perfumery from whoever offers, without the Intro- ' 
duct ton of squire or chamberlain, but Is somewhat slow to 
grant pardon without such powerful advocates as Bignor 
Bona venture Bonaccorsl or Bignor Ubaldo Adimari, In 
their saintly embroidered shoessnd pink eatfn robes of glory 


by their processions or their prayers, hut surely 
as much by them as by the cutlass and pistol of 
the highwayman 

Leopold The greatest of abuses is the bequest 
of gold and jewels to the Virgin and Saints. 
Since however it would shock the piety of the 
people to forbid it, the only plan I can think of 
is, to decree that such gifts be confided to the 
municipality in trust and guardianship, and kept 
under lock and key , and if the Virgin or Saint 
do not come and take them within the year, that 
it be considered as a proof no Buch things are 
wanted by them, and that they freely give them 
to the sick and poor Ho roguery of priestcraft, 
no stupidity of idolatry, is so gross as m this 
practne, which I imagine my Bcheme will tend 
speedily to correct I do not know whether I am 
of a profession so good at telling stones as at 
raising them , however, Binte I hear most of the 
occurrences that happen in my little temtory, I 
will relate to you another anecdote 

Marchese lliccardi had the finest reliqmuy in 
Italy When he was on his death bed, the Domi- 
nicans came about hun, and his confessor was 
firmly of opinion that his road to Paradise would 
be smoother if the relics were given to their 
church He web persuaded of the fact he left 
the Dominicans his relics I inquired of lus son 
the other day, whether it was not with some 
regret that he presented to the Dominicans so 
great a treasure 

“ Not at all,” said he 

“ I understand the reliquary to have been 
valued at eight thousand crowns,” answered I 

“ The reliquary, yes, ’ replied he, “ but I never 
heard the value of the relics ” 

“ W hat then marchese, did yon only giv e them, f" 

" My fethcr,” said he, “ would have felt a tor 
ment the more, if the reliquary had gone out of 
the family We may hope for other relics to fill 
it again, and }UBt at this time there are some real 
ones that will be sold reasonably 

I asked him what he meant He told me that 
a worthy friar had been despatched from Rome, 
on a mission to Ravenna, with a present of relics 
to the cathedral He was so sober a man that, 
whenever he drank an extraordinary glass of 
wme, it confused his intellects On his arrival at 
Pori i he could not contain his joy nor modorate 
his pride on the treasure he was conveying The 
box was of cypress, curiously carved, and ex- 
tremely old a brass lock was fastened upon it 
with pms of the same metal The brotherhood 
of the convent where he lodged, looked upon it 
with a variety of eyes, on hearing that it con- 
tained a treasure, for he uttered not a word upon 
the nature of it Some believed it was of dia- 
monds, others of emeralds, others of rubies all 
however were convinced from the lightness that 
the jewels were unset There is hardly a town in 
Italy where the people are idler than at Porli. 
The lay brothers of the convent whispered the 
report m every street, and among the curious 
who assembled at the convent-gate was an officer. 
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a native of Ravenna, named Flliberto QuincL He 
indeed vai cunous to eee the treasure, and, not 
without hope that he might be ordered to convoy 
it, came to say that there was an old munition 
waggon fit for this service, little thinking that 
treasures could be light things, nor having heard 
any expression but “ Have you seen the treasure i ” 
What was his surprise on beholding a box nine 
inches long and seven broad, with a crucifix on the 
top to guard it* and what was his delight at find 
ing a friend of his early youth m the trusty friar 
“ Paolo Nacchen, is it yout ’ cnod he 
“ Flliberto > Flliberto I ’ cried the monk They 
embraced necks and shoulders, beards and tears, 
met They went away and would sup together 
The friar drew forth his handkerchief, and pro 
duced a thick slice of Bologna mortadella, some 
cheese, seven or eight livers, with lard enough to 
fry them in, and some bay leaves and rosemary 
There was also a piece of new goat-milk cheese, 
indented like Dover cliffs by his hunger on the 
road this he threw back into his cowl The 
lieutenant, when he saw all the provisions, blushed 
a little, and was resolved not to be outdone He 
had observed a goose m the morning at the shop 
of a poulterer, the only poulterer in Forli, and 
who refused to sell any smaller portion than a 
whole leg, with which it was stipulated that half 
the head and half the neck and the whole foot 
should be weighed A noble of the city sent his 
cook several times to negotiate about it, but the 
poulterer was inflexible, and the noble retreated 
The lieutenant did what was never done there 
since the days of the Lombard King Aistulphus 
he Btewed three parts of a goose together, and 
inserted the cheese, the liver, the mortadella, the 
bay leaves, the Tosemary, and the lard The monk 
declared that the dish was fit for the marriage of 
Cana in Galilee The lieutenant said that such was 
his friend s courtesy , butthatm hisanxicty to sorve 
him he had forgotten the figs and the aniseed, 
and begged him not to spare the lemon and sugar 
that were beside him , if it wanted oil, the oil in 
the luccraa was as fresh as any The pleasure of 
meeting gave activity to their digestive powors, 
and to the antecedent ones exhortations, jokes, 
recollections, wine, religion, women, passed in 
turn and now struck the ventujtuUtro * The 
monk humed toward the convent, embracing his 
friend at the door, and promising to return He 
did indeed, and shortly, pale, Speechless, ago- 
nizing 

“ What is the matter, my dear Nacchen 1" 
exclaimed the lieutenant 
“ I am undone 1 I am lost for ever ! the casket 
Is broken open , the relics gone 1 ” 

“ Have you no suspicion of the thief!” 

“ None whatever ” 

“ Some peraon m the convent 1 ” 

“ Sacrilege ' impossible I” 

* *4 o'clock, one hour after sunset, when the monks 
should be In the convent. Almost the only question 
•shsd openly by the Italians Is, mu mule ie Si* wo teem- 
ing with big events Is that hour 


“ Leave the matter to me I have detected and 
taken up many rogues ” 

“ 0 for Christ's sake ) it would be a scandal i" 
“ Leave it, I say, to me I will accuse no friar, 
I promise yon Bring me the box by daylight ” 
Disturbed and disorderly were the slumbere of 
the monk he attributed his loss to the levity of 
his conversation, which he confessed to the Virgin, 
begging her however to remember that he had 
mixed it with religion. Among other thoughts 
m his imperfect sleep, he fancied that the relics 
were again m the casket He started up , walked 
toward it , closed the lid, turning his eyes away 
from it, as unworthy to behold it, and repeating 
in a tremulous voice, FwX voluntas tua' again 
placed it under the guardianship of the crucifix 
Before the dawn of day he rose and dressed him- 
self, if such an expression is applicable to friars, 
and having said a litany, together with a proper 
psalm, By the waters of Babylon we sat down and 
wept, he wiped hiB eyes, covered the precious 
casket, and carried it to hiB friend, to whom he 
related his sufferings and his dream 

“ May I look at it, unworthy as I am t” said 
Flliberto 

“ Take it, take it * behold it answered the 
fnar sobbing piteously 

The lock was unforced, but the brass nails were 
standing out from it , they had been removed and 
replaced 

“ Are} on quite sure they have taken the reheat” 
“ Sure, sure , even the wrapper ’ 

“ 1 must confer with another upon these nails,” 
said the lieutenant “ they may lead to the dis- 
covery of truth ” He had drawn one out silly 
“ No, no, no 1 cried the fnar 
“ One is wanting, said his fnend “ you your 
self will be suspected of curiosity and nnbeliof, if 
this should be missed. Another must be made 
quickly' 

Fra Paolo shuddered and assented, but re 
marked that it was impossible for any hu man 
hand to imitate the im bossed and ancient nail 
“ Leave it to me, ' said Flliberto “ you must 
not appear in tbe business the nut is out, I may 
he trusted with the shell 
He took it into his bedroom, and having 
selected the larger bones of the goose from their 
two plates, and washed them in a lixiviate, and 
rubbed them with ashes, he enwrapped them in 
a cartouche paper, deposited them in the casket, 
fastening the nails, particularly the one he had 
removed He then ran to the outer room, and 
“ Father 1 father 1 cried he, “ I will have nothing 
more to do with it I am unworthy ' I can aver 
and swear that a nail was wanting, and 1 believe 
in my conscience that several were looso ’ 

The father answered not he took the casket 
m his hand, looked at it, raised his eyes to heaven, 
and swooned The lieutenant rubbed his temples 
with vinegar and gunpowder, scratched his gums 
with a flmt, and poured some brandy down his 
throat, muttering in a low gruff voice, what he 
never would have done but for a friend, Ave 
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Mctria t presto * The frier's senses returned, bat proof of martyrdom ; it being remembered by one- 
it was long before he could find a channel for the of the canomcs, that, according to the Roman 
effusion of his piety At last he repeated three laws, virgins must undergo this indignity before 
tunes, as the most proper on the occasion, the the last punishment The condition of the bones 
words in which the Lord was praised for having was admirable She must have been very young, 
glorified his handmaidon “ Sinner as I am, ex poor child i If such another o« pubis could be 
claimed he, “ I dare neither doubt nor believe found among her sisterhood, it wonld be decorous 
that the miracle is complete in all its parts ” He and reverential to compose a pair of spectacles 
closed his eyes , the flesh crept upon his bones , with them for the “ Holiness of our Lord ” Several 
he lifted up the casket in hih two hands above old priests declared that they saw much the better, 
his head, and chanted m a tremulous voice, Fiat on merely looking through tho mysterious curva- 
votunt.au tua 1 turo m its present state , and a wart of long 

The lieutenant said that he doubted, from tho standing was removed from the noBe of one by it, 
lightness of the box, whether a single bone was after forty days, as was evident to all Ravenna 
restored “ Bones are not heavy, it is true,’ added The inauguration of the rehcB took place on the 
he , " but a young girl’s bones have a good deal twenty ninth of July on the thirtieth of Septem 
of marrow in them ” her the lieutenant Filiberto Quinci was mortally 

“ None whatever,” answered the holy man wounded from behind the wall of a vineyard, by 
“ they were as dry as a palm branch* on the an assassin whose brother he had disarmed and 
anniversary, and very small , for she was the was leading with his handB tied behind him 
youngest of the eleven thousand ’ toward the city priBon of Forh He confessed to 

" One miracle is os good as another,” said the ft Jesuit the fraud he had committed, who ab- 
heu tenant “ two trusses of bay from the some solved him the more readily as it was committed 
stack smell and woigh pretty much alike Let m its first stage against a Dominican Tho pain 
ns hope, however, that the pretty saint has pro of the wound mado him exert his voice, and 
tccted her bones and vindicated her virginity ’ perhaps he cared little for secrecy, in the greater 
Again Fra Paolo chanted Fiat voluntas tua ' hope of expiating his offence , so that many of 
Indignant at the robbery, he returned no more his fnendB and attendants heard the rental, and 
to the convent, and resolved to say nothing of divulged it Nevertheless it was agreed and cer 
his charge again until he reached Ravenna There titled that a miracle had reallybeen performed, and 
it was received with the ringing of bellb, and the that, although some of the bones had been Btolen, 
display of tapestry and bed coverlets from tho several were yet remaining, and endued with suih 
windows, and the array of all the pillars of all the efficacy as to convert the baser into the more 
churches in the richest silks, and of all the saints precious, the gooses into the virgins It is re 
m spangled shoes and powdered perukes their ported that the greater part of the original are 
faces were reddened, their eyebrows blackened, and brought into Tuscany, and will be sold here this 
their nails gilt afresh The clergy, the military, report is the comfort of Riccardi 
the various fraternities, marched before and after it You may smile at the credulity of even the 

into the cathedral Four knights supported it, higher orders 1 trust however, M Du Taty, that 
eight marquises assisting them, and his Excel the laws and establishments are better in Tuscany, 
lency the Governor, adorned with all his orders, and information more advanced, than m the other 
holding over it the umbrella Cannon was fired states of Italy Closing the cells of idleness and 
as it entered the portal, and again as it ascended imposture, I have opened schools and manufac- 
the steps of the high altar Nothing of jubilee tones for the children of the poor 
is celebrated here, nor, 1 believe, in the rest of President Unless tho ladies and gentlemen 
Europe, without the instruments of violence and can be induced to visit and superintend them, I 
slaughter Many a belly felt tho buttrond of a doubt their efficiency 

musket, for yearning too affectionately after the A house of industry was established at Como, 
youngest of the eleven thousand, in the nave of V lrtuous mothers have been led frequently out 
the duomo The crowd was immense Happy the of it, heavy with child, and have died from mam 
youth who was next to his beloved on that day, tion in the streets , their allowance of food being 
for he was near indeed, and she wanted protection only one scanty meal m tho twenty four hours , 
upon all sides If she reproved him for anything, while prostitutes, thieves, assassins, poisoners, 
tho Ambrosian hymn, echoing through the vault, have enjoyed purer air and more comfortable 
intercepted it accommodation in prison, and liave been supplied 

The bones had been verified upon the oath of twice in the day with more wholesome food, and 
BurgeonB and physicians, denominated on such each time more abundantly In both instances a 
occasions the “ expert,” in presence of the arch discouragement is holden forth to honesty, a 
bishop, the canomcs, and the protonotary It reward to crime 

was ascertained that the os pubis had been frac Sovrans know more correctly the state of other 
tnred, by the same violcnco as was offered by the countries than of their own We may be too near 
executioner to th e daughter of Sejanus , a farther great objects to discern them justly, and the 
* Those palms aie mil} uiiv« twigs, piaeed over the greatest of ail objects to a pnnoo is the internal 
crucifix by the bed side, and renewed on Palm Sunday state of his people 
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Leopold. Your observation is just The persons 
we employ have more interest in deceiving us 
than others have 1 can trust one , Oianm I 
send none abroad , so that I am rather less liable 
to deception than my brethren are As the 
gentlemen of Tuscany seldom travel further than 
to Siena or to Pisa, the expense of a coffee house 
keeper, under the title of plenipotentiary, is saved 
me everywhere 

President Your highness is as dosirous of 
atiohshing idle offices us others are of crusting 
them 

Leopold I am not afraid of losing my place 
from a want of party friends, and havo no very 
poor relations to support Since I send no 
envoys, there are certain states which seem re 
solved to punish me by sending worse than 
none 

It often happens, that those who are very 
wealthy, are far from forward in displaying what 
they possess , thus happens it that, in countries 
which abound in talents and genius, the governors 
are careless how little of them is exhibited m 
their appointments to foreign courts I should 
be happy to sec as ministers at mine, M l’rcsi 
dent, men like you, with whom I could converse 
familiarly and frankly on matters of high im 
portance and no greater compliment could be 
paid me bj the princes my friends and allies 
To delogate as their representatives young per 
sons of no knowledge, no conduct, no respecta 
Inhty, proves to me a neglect of their duty and 
an indifference to their honour, and no loss 
evidently shows the opinion they entertain of me 
to be unworthy and injurious Trifling men in 
such situations may suit indeed small courts, but 
not where the sovran has any credit for the recti 
tudo of his views and the arduousness of his 
undertakings 

This reflection leads me back again to an 
inquiry into the last of your positions, that my 
code provides but famtly and ineffectually for the 
protection of character The states of Italy are 
the parts of bhamc in the body politic of Europe 
I would not hold out an aegis to protect a snail 
the gardener does not shelter his plants while 
they are under ground I declare to you, M Du 
Paty, that whenever and wherever I find a cha 
racter to protect, I will protect it 
President I am averse to the perpetual men 
tenanco of great armies but without somewhat 
of a military spirit there can be little spirit for 
anything, as we see in China and India That 
the Florentines should have conquered the Pisans, 
quite astonishes mo when I look upon them , at 
present they could not conquer a hen coop guarded 
by a cur Boccaccio, m his eclogue intitled Lipu, 
calls the Florentine by the name of Batracus 
(frog), as being the most loquacious and timid 
of animals Such at least is the explanation 
given by his countiyman and commentator, Bal 
delli 

Leopold The Italians, when they were bravebt, 
were like tame rabbits , very pugnacious among 


themselves, but crouching, screaming, and sub- 
mitting to be tom piecemeal by the smallest 
creatures of another race In the consulate of 
Karens Valerius (brother of Publicola) and Posto- 
mius, the Sabines were conquered thirteen thou- 
sand prisoners were taken in two battles in the 
second no Roman was slain 

I want no armies if ever I should want them, 
I can procure a much better commodity at the 
same pnee the rations of a Bohemian and of a 
Tuscan are the same I would not change a good 
farmer for a bad soldier I want honest men, and 
no other glory than that of making them 

President If you abolish the conventB of 
monks, you act consistently m abolishing your 
armies for the natives of Florence are the small 
cst and weakest men in Europe , and, whenever 
we meet one stronger than the generality, we 
may be sure he derives his origin from the con- 
vent Tho monks are generally Btout, and their 
offspring is healthy , but this continues for only 
one generation The children of your soldiers 
are mostly weak, like those of your citizens, and 
from the same cause, indiscriminate vencry The 
monks have their choice, from the facilities 
afforded to them by the sacredncss of their order, 
and by the beneficence of confession, advantages 
in which the soldiciy does not participate In 
protestant countries the people is always both 
cleanlier and healthier than in catholic , but I 
have observed that the religious m the former 
arc mostly the weakest men in the community, 
m the latter universally the strongest 

Leopold As my soldiers arc useless to me in 
the field, I shall call them ont more frequently m 
the churches, when I have reduced the number 
of ecclesiastics On great festivals we have 
decently smart files of them m the nave I shall 
indulge the people with a larger number, and 
oftener 

Prr indent In Tuscany there arc persons of 
integrity, few indeed, and therefore the more 
estimable Wherever there is a substitute for 
morality, where ceremonies stand in the place of 
duties, where the confession of a fault before a 
priest is more meritorious than neverto hare com- 
mitted it, where virtues and duties are vicarious, 
where crimes can be expiated after death for 
money , where by breaking a wafer you open the 
gates of heaven, probity and honour, if they exist 
at all, exist in the temperament of the individual 
Hence a general indifference to virtue u others , 
hence the best men m Italy do not avoid the 
worst , hence the diverging rays of opinion can 
be brought to no focus , nothing can be consumed 
by it, nothing wanned 

The language proves the character of the peo- 
ple Of all pursuits and occupations, for I am 
unwilling to call it knowledge, the most trifling 
u denominated virtu An alteration in a picture 
is pentimenio 

The Romans, defamed from war and activity 
by a calm, termed it malacui the Italians, wham 
it keeps out of danger, call it bonaccia. I am 
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ashamed to confess that we Frenchmen have 
borrowed this expression, without a suspicion of 
Us import. We are, it is true, the most courage- 
ous people in the world, but we have always been 
the most subject to panics by land, and to despair 
by sea. 

Leopold On malada and bonacna let me re- 
mark, that, although the latter supplanted the 
former, as Beneventum did Malecentum, yet 
malacta descends not in a direct line from mains 
(a thing evidently unknown to those who substi- 
tuted in its place bonaccta), but from fiakcucii. 
Media itself has the same origin Effeminacy 
and wickedness were correlative terms both in 
Greek and Latin, as were courage and virtue 
Among the English, I hear, softness and folly, 
virtue and punty, are synonymous Let others 
dete rmin e on which side lies the indication of the 
more quiet, delicate, and reflecting, people 

President If a footman sends a scullion to a 
tailor, it is an ambascmla Sbirri are eminently 
lafomigha, quite at home but what is admi- 
rable is pellegrino 

Bo corrupt are they, that soilness with them 
must partake of disease and impurity it is mor- 
Jndesaa. 

Three or four acres of land with a labourer's 
cottage are called a podere Beggarly magni- 
ficence of expression ' Every house with a barn- 
door, instead of a narrower, is palazzo 

I saw open in a bookseller’s window a boy’s 
dictionary, “ Dictionanum Ciceronmnum,” vn the 
page where keros was, and found its interpreta- 
tion barone, signore. 

Such is their idea of contemplation, and of the 
subjects on which it should be fixed, that if a 
dinner is given to a person of rank, the gazettes 
announce that it was presented alia Contempla- 
ztone della sua Eccdlenza 

A lamb's fry is cosa stvpenda a paper kite is 
aguilone. 

Their idea of fighting is exemplified in the 
word tirare, which properly means to drag. 

Strength which frightens, and finery which 
attracts them, are honesty ' hence valentuomo and 
galantuomo 

A well-dressed man is a man of honour, uomo 
di garbo 

Spogliare is to undress ; the spoils of a modem 
Italian being his shirt and stockings 

Pride is offended at selling anything the 
shop-keeper tells you that he gives you his yard 
of shoe-ribbon dd, not vende. 

A trinket is a joy, qwna and a present is a 
regala, though it be a bodkin 

One would imagine that giuetiziato means 
requited it means hanged as if justice did 
nothing else, or had nothing else to do 

Leopold. I can furnish you with another ex- 
ample in my own profession. Govemare means 
to govern and to wash the dishes This indeed 
is not so absurd at bottom ; for there is gene- 
rally as much dirty work in the one as in the 
other. 


President. Meschino, formerly poor,* is now 
mischievous, or bad. 

Leopold. I am no etymologist, and more then 
an etymologist is wanted here ; but let me re- 
mark to you that the word meschino is mil in 
use among us in the aam» double acceptation, as 
the word wretch is among the English ; and you 
Frenchmen, too, employ the word mediant, which 
comes from it, in the same manner. The words 
signify to ns that wretchedness and wickedness 
go together 

President I see it. Things strike ub in another 
language which we pass over in our own • and 
words often lose their original meaning. What 
is general may become particular, and what is 
particular may become general Amazzare is 
to kill The meaning was originally to kill with 
a rlub We now Bay d qatto ha amazzato un topo, 
although we have the best grounds for believing 
that cats never killed rats with clubs even in the 
heroic ages 

An Italian thmkB he pays me a compliment by 
calling me furbo, holding it aB the Bummit of feli- 
city and glory to over-reach But on the other 
hand, if roguery is praiseworthy, misfortune is 
criminal the captive is a wicked man, cattivo 

A person is not rendered vile by any misconduct : 
but if bo has the toothache, he is aemhto 

With all the admiration and aptitude of the 
Italians for poetry, any grimace or tnck of the 
countenance is called a verso Fa tanti versi We 
call valiant the man who defends his own or his 
country’s honour by his courage the Italians call 
valiant a famous fiddler or well-winded fifer, 
valente suonotare In Italy the fabulous is the com- 
mon speech favella and lingua are synonymous 

Opera was among the Romans labour, as open B 
prehum, icc It now signifies the most contemp- 
tible of performances, the vilest office of the feet 
and tongue, whenever it Btands alone by excellence 
Ammo, the soul, is also the mould of a button 
ammella (the endearing form), a sweetbread 

Ostia, a sacrifice (hostia), now serves equally to 
designate the Almighty, and the wafer that seals 
a billet-doux This, too, we have in common. 
Poisoning was formerly so ordinary an operation 
here, that what other nationB call a violent death, 
was called an assisted one. “ Nacqui l’opinlone, 
dispersa allora, ch’ egli mancava di morte axutata 
piutosto che naturale,” says Bentivoglio on Don 
John of AuBtna. 

Leopold Beware, M President, that no learned 
man in his idleness take you farther to task on 
the same subject I would wish to retaliate on 
you as gently as possible, but 1 find in one of your 
expressions that characteristic sportivoness which 
attends yonr cruelties, when you commit any. 
Amende honorable, as yonr jurists call it, is thus 
defined by them “ Le condamnd est h genonx en 
chemise, la corde an eou, une torche b la main, et 

* " Tosco era stato anoh' egll un oerto protettere e dffen- 
sore, e bonfgnunento e con unorevolesu haveva aaooltnto 
i preghl degll nomlnl mesrhini . 0 Yito dJ PZuteroo da M, 
Ludovico Domeniahl, MDLX. 
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conduit par la bourreau.” This honourable way in 
which an offender is persuaded to correct hu error, 
jg, according to time and person, accompanied by 
flagellations, and other ceremonials of honour and 
devotion, in which the humble minister of justice, 
the hangman, has the goodness to lend him all the 
assistance in his power, and indeed to take upon 
himself this moat painful part of the duty , the 
person who makes the expiation to honour and 
the laws, only lending the superficies (or a little 
more) of his body, while the precursory section of 
his amendment is going through 

I have found in twenty of your authors, at the 
least, the expression, faire retentir so noix au 
•milieu, entonner is also m common use a proof 
of anoisy people and perhaps some might be found 
of a vain one. I must fight for my Tuscans they 
have other phrases which prove their good nature, 
not the least of ments in any man or any people, 
and among the first to be commended by a 
prince 

Their oaths and exclamations, instead of peste 
and other horrors, are, liy the kindest and most 
lovely of the gods, per Bacco I per Bacro <T India ' 
Ft di Bacco t Corpo di Bacco ’ Per Dimji Bacco 1 
President What can that mean 1 
Leopold Dingi is an abbreviation of Dionuji 
(Dionysius). Then, per Diana ' or by the most 
beautiful of our indigenous plants, as Cappart ' 
Corbezzoh 1 

President I do not understand the latter 
Leopold Corbezzoli are the berries of the arbu- 
tus your French corbetl comes from the twigs, 
which are used m making baskets and panniers , 
and another word, which you like less, corvee, 
loads of stone, earth, manure, earned on the backs 
of men and women in crates of this material. Let 
us now leave the fields again for cities and manners 
We may discern, I think, the characters of 
nations in their different modes of salutation 
We Italians reply Sto bene the ancient Romans 
video the Englishman, I am well the Frenchman, 
/ carry myself well Here the Italian, the best 
formed of Europeans, stands with gracefulness 
and firmness ; in short, stands well The Roman, 
proudly confident in his strength, says, 1 am stout 
and hearty The Englishman feels throughout 
mind and body this “ standing well,” this calm 
confident vigour, and says, I am well The French- 
man carries himself so 

President It is dangerous to retort on princes. 
Leopold. I invite it 

President. By this condescension I am encour- 
aged to remark, that a stranger is much amused 
by the designation of your Italian tribunals, the 
rvota criminate , &c , as if Justice had her wheel, 
like Fortune, or rather used the same 
Leopold Such is the idea the thing itself pre- 
sents to us the word is deduced from the rolling 
and un rolling of papers, and is analogous to the 
volvmen of the Romans, and the roll of the English, 
which likewise gives an appellation to a court of 
judicature. 

President. Tour Highness will permit me 


to add one more example. If injustice is done 
and redress claimed, it is requisite to perform an 
execrable act, if the words mean anything, wmi- 
liare una supphea. Baser language was never 
heard in the palace of Domitian, who com- 
manded that he should be called Lord and God. 
I could select many such expressions. In this 
perversion of moral feeling, it is not to be expected 
that the laws can always stand upright It is 
dangerous for a foreigner not to visit a commissary 
of police , but to omit m an address to him the 
title of Illustnssimo, is fatal I conversed the 
other day with an English gentleman, who bad 
conducted his wife and fhmily to Pistoja, for the 
benefit of the air He rented a villa at the recom- 
mendation of the proprietor, who assured him that 
the walls were dry, although built recently. With- 
in a few days it rained, and the bedchambers were 
covered with drops His wife and child suffered 
m their health he expostulated he offered to 
pay a month’s rent and to quit the premises, 
insisting on the nullity of an agreement founded 
on fraud The proposal was rejected a court of 
judicature declared the contract void The gen- 
tleman, to prove that there wbb nothing light or 
ungenerous m his motive, gave to his hanker, 
M Cassigoh, the amount of the six months’ rent, 
to be distributed among respectable families m 
distress The proprietor of the house, enraged at 
losing not only what he had demanded, but also 
what was offered, circulated a report in the coffee- 
houses, and wherever he went, that the gentleman 
might well throw away his money, having acquired 
immense Bums by piracy He appealed to the 
local tribunals, with a result far different from the 
former The commissary, to whom the business 
was referred by them, called the offender to him 
m private, without informing the plaintiff of his 
intention Hence no proof was adduced, no wit- 
ness was present, and the gentleman knew nothing 
of the result for several weeks after It was an 
admonition to be more cautious in future, given 
to a man who had in succession been servant to 
two masters, both of whom were found dead with- 
out illness , a man who, without any will m his 
favour, any success in the lottery, any dowry with 
his wife, any trade or profess\pn, any employment 
or oceupation, possessed 12,000 crowns Where 
justice is refused, neglected, or perverted, the 
Presidents del buon Gfovemo is the magistrate who 
receives the appeal The foreigner stated his case 
fully to the president, from whom he obtained no 
redress, no answer, no notice.* 


* Dr. Lotti of Lixoano, on the confines of the Mode- 
new, the reputed eon of the emperor P. Leopold, to whom 
(If I may judge from the coins) he bore a perfect resem- 
blance, was the most learned and courteous man 1 hare 
ever conversed with in Tuscany He was rather fond of 
wine , hut with deoorum. I spent one of tho happiest 
days of my life In hie society, and was about to repeat my 
visit the following summer, when 1 heard that my quiet, 
JnoflhsialTO, beneficent friend had been stoned to death by 
a parishioner No inquiry seas Instituted by government: 
he had nothing but erudition and virtue to reoommend 
him, and the tears assd bleselngaof the poor. looked how 
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Leopold. As I covered my eon at the com- 
mencement, I mast at the conclusion Scandalously 
as my servants acted, the rank and character of 
the injured gentleman were imperfectly known to 
the commissary and the president, who also arc 
ignorant that many of the best families m England 
are untitled Here counts and marquises are 
more plentiful than sheep and swine , and there 
are orders of knighthood where there is not credit 
for a pound of polenta. 

President Your predecessors have softened what 
was already too soft and your highness must give 
some consistency to your mud, by exposing and 
working it, if you desire to leave upon it any 
durablo or just impression I am afraid it will 
close upon your footstep the moment you go away 

Leopold I hope not. Tuscany is a beautiful 
landscape with bad figures- 1 must introduce 
better 

Premdent To speak without reserve or dissimu- 
lation, I have remarked this difference between the 
gentlemen of Florence and those of other nations 
While others reject disdainfully and indignantly 
from among them any member who has acted 
publicly or privately with dishonour, these inter- 
est themselves warmly in his foiour, although 
they never had visited or known them It must 
be from a powerful sympathy, and in the hope, 
more or less remote and obscure, that they may 
benefit in the same manner m the same circum- 
stances 

Leopold I begin with what forms the moral 
character, however my conduct may be viewed by 
the catholic princes Few among them arc better 
than whipped children, or wiser than unwluppcd 
ones They arc puppets in the hands of priests, 
they nod their heads, open their mouths, shut their 
eyes, and their blood is liquefied or congealed at 
the touch of these impostors I will lessen their 
influence by lessening their number To the 
intent of keeping up a numerous establishment 
of satellites in the church militant, a priest is 
punished more severely for performing twice m 


so unmerited a calamity could have befallen 80 warm, 
hearted a creature, and in the decline of life the reply 
was, Chi eat forte uno tbaglio . if ho knout t perhaps it 
mu done bp mittake What a virtuous and happy people 
must that he, to which such a lots is imperceptible I I 
saw him but three times, and lament it more than I think 
It right to express, at the diatanoe of nearly two yean. 
Best thee with God, kind, gentle, generous Lotti ' 

A courier who had been in the service of Prince Bor- 
ghese, went openly by day Into the Postmaster's office, 
stabbed him In the body, fired a plitol through his hand, 
was confined at Volterra, and released at the intercession 
of Prlnoe Borgbeso in six weeks 
Whoever shall publish a periodical work, containing a 
correct and detailed account of Irregularities and iniquities 
in the various oourts of law throughout Europe, will 
accomplish the greatest of literary undertakings, and will 
obtain the merit of the stanchest, the truest, and the 
best of refor me r s No subject is so humble that it may 
not be recommended by a fit simplicity of style , no story 
•o flat that It may not solldt attention If edged by pointed 
remarks. The writer will perform one of those operations 
which are often admired in Nature, by eliciting a steady, 
bread, and beautiful light, from rottomees and corruption. 


the day the most holy of his ceremonies, than for 
almost any violation of morality. Bat the popes 
porhaps have in secret a typical sense of the mass, 
permitting the pneBt to celebrate it only once, in 
remembrance that Christ was sold once only. 
When wo arrive at mystery, a smglo Btcp farther 
and we tnmble into the fosse of fraud The Romish 
Church is the genoral hospital of old and incurable 
superstitions from tho Ganges to the Po It is 
useful to princes as a pigsty is to formers : but it 
shall not infect my palace, and shall do as little 
mischief as possible to my people. 

Premdent Your Highness, by diminishing the 
number of pnests, will increase the rate of masses. 
A few days ago I went into San Lorenzo, and saw 
a clergyman Btnp off his gown before the altar 
with violence and indignation Inquiring the 
reason, I was informed that four pants bad been 
offered to him for a mass, which he accepted, and 
that on his coming into the church, the negotia- 
tor said he could afford to pay only three There 
are offices m the city where masses are bargained 
for publicly l’urgatoiy is the Peru of Catholicism 
the body of Christ in Borne of our shopB is at the 
price of a stockfish, in others a fat goose will 
hardly reach it, and in Via dt Calzatoh it is worth 
a sucking-pig 

Leopold Tho Roman states are worse m pro- 
portion 

President There are more religious in that 
territoiy than slave-masters in our American 
islands, and their gangs are under stronger and 
severer discipline The refuse of manhood exer- 
cises the tyranny of Xerxes in the cloak and under 
the statutes of Pythagoras. 

Leopold Itiscunousandinterestingtoohserve 
the fabrication of those insects, which from the 
bottom of the Sea of Galileo have been adding, 
year after year, particle on particle, and have ulti- 
mately filled up almost the whole expanse with 
their tortuous and branching corallines 

When violence and usurpation were distracting 
the Roman empire, can we wonder if the posses- 
sors of knowledge and the lovers of quiet clung 
together, and contrived the best and readiest 
means possible of preserving the little they re- 
tained 1 The sanctuaries of religion, abandoned 
by the old gods and old worshippers, served the 
purpose well Persecution rendered the new 
guests only the more united pity at their suf- 
ferings, admiration at their virtues, drew many 
toward them miracles were invented, encouraged, 
propagated. There is something of truth in 
everything. Like gold, it is generally found in 
small quantities, and, as is said of gold, it is 
universal' even falsehood rests upon it Con- 
trivances, which at first were requisite and neces- 
sary, for the security of a weak and unprotected 
religion, now began to multiply for its extension 
and aggrandisement The credulous, the neb, 
the slothful, stood prepared for the mark that was 
to bo impressed on them, by the coarse mdiscri- 
mmating letters of the age. The literary now 
chose their emperor, as the military chose theirs. 
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only giving him another title, inaugurated by reli- 
gion A quieter craft, observing the instability 
of power, devised and executed at leisure the 
institutions best adapted to its maintenance , and 
by degrees such barriers were erected about the 
church, as neither in extent nor in strength had 
ever surrounded the pretonum The pious, who 
came from a distance to venerate the simple 
edifice, the house of a god bom in a manger, could 
not pass nor even loot over the ramparts, and 
were driven away or punished as criminals if they 
inquired for it Somewhat earlier, when the name 
of pope had not yet been invented, instead of 
surprise at any worldly advantages the pastors 
derived from the tractability of their flocks, it 
might rather be excited at thoir moderation This, 
however. Boon was over , and such rapacity sue 
ceeded, as no other rohgion, no other got eminent, 
no tyranny, no conquest, hath exemplified In our 
days, the commander of the faithful in the west is 
contented if wo pay and clothe his military, per 
nutting them to be taken off our lands for hur 
and allowing him to discipline them, even in our 
streets and houses The more virtuous our sub 
jects are, the less contented is he Etery 
execution-day is a rent day to him no fellow is 
hanged but the halter is his purse string The 
most notorious robber that ever infested Tuscany, 
was no sooner upon the gibbet, than fortv or fifty 
idler thieves, in white surplices half way down the 
hamR, ran about our streets, soliciting the clctmo 
si nary jhioIo from citizen and peasant, to liberate 
the sinful soul earlier out of purgatory Can we 
imagine that crimes will he rigorously repre- 
hended by those who derive a revenue from the 
multiplicity and magnitude of them 1 

President What purgatory mav he to any of 
the dead, I can not tell , hut I see it is a paradise 
to a great portion of the living How many dor 
mitoncs and refectories are warmed with it ' how 
many gardens, lined with orange and citron, arc 
brought into blossom bj its well directed fires 1 
Not Stjx, nor Acheron, nor Phlogothon, but 
Pactolus is now the nver that runs through the 
infernal regions, leaving its golden sands on the 
papal shore the patrimony of Saint Peter 
Leopold What do you imagine was the reason, 
M Du P&ty, why celibacy was imposed on the 
priesthood, not when it was chaste and virtuous, 
but at a time when neither the heads of the 
church nor her other members w ere any longer pure! 

President There can not be conceived a better 
reason for so extraordinary and unnatural an ordi 
nance, than that the concubines and wives of such 
dissolute men were, as you may suppose, eternally 
at variance , and ecclesiastical polity was well 
J aware that they would arouse by degrees, and 
1 excite to inquiry, a supine and dormant 
1 world The pope therefore put down, and sup 
JV pressed under the piscatory signet, the more 
” clamorous of the parties Among the first Chris- 
tiana all things were in common but their wiveB , 
among those of the papal reformation, the wives 
seem the only things that were so 


Leopold I am apprehensive, M Du Paty, yon 
will be thought here m Italy to entertain but httle 
reverence even for those higher authorities (if any 
are higher than the pope) on which the founda- 
tions of our faith repose , it being known that men 
of letters in France, including the dignitaries of 
the chnrch, are inclined to philosophy 
President Sir, I wish they were for then they 
would teach and practise Christianity, which is 
peace and good will toward men The partisans 
of popery have evinced by their conduct, that 
either the book whereon they found their religion 
m itself is false, or that those dogmas are 
which they pretend to draw from it ; otherwise 
they would not forbid nor discountenance its cir 
culatmn and publicity In copying the worst 
features of every religion, they Bhould at least 
have omitted this The Egyptian, the Hindoo, 
and other priesthoods, kept their sacred books 
secluded from the people, and said perhaps that 
they wore thus commanded, whether by dog or 
by calf, or some such deity but if the pope 
believed m the gospel, or ever read it, he must 
know that his predeiessors, as he callr, theapostles, 
were commanded to disseminate it among all the 
nations of the universe 

Leopold Catholicism docs not appear to be 
quite so polytheistical among you Frenchmen aa 
among us 

Prvndi.nl An Italian, a Spaniard, or a Portn 
gneso, has no thought whatever of praying to 
God The expression, common m our language, 
is unknown in thLirs Desirous as I always was 
of fiDdmg out the opinions of men on this subject, 
I accosted one who had been praying, at the 
entrance of a village, to an image of earthenware 
in a niche against, a cottage 

“ You pray then, my good young man t I am 
happy to observe that you think of your Creatoi 
m the days of your youth 1 ’ 

He looked at me with wonder 
‘ Were not you praying to the Father of 
mercies ? ” 

“ 0 now I understand I was praying, sir, to 
his mother and Samt Zenobio ’ 

“Excellently done 1 but do you never offer up 
a prayer to God himself i ” 

His reply I must give in his own language 
“Mi canzone 1 Ad Iddio medesimo 1 solo solo 1 
ma dawero non sono si poco garbato ” 
Accustomed, as the people of these countries 
have been for centuries, to ask favours by means 
of valets, who speak to the lady s maids, and they 
to their mistresses, whence the petition goes up to 
the husband or cavaliere aermenL, they pursue 
the same steps in their prayers to heaven first a 
prayer to Saint Zenobio , then, with his permis 
sion, to the Virgin , who again is requested to 
seize a suitable opportunity of mentioning the 
matter to her son , or, at her option, to do it her 
self, and let him know nothing about the business. 
Such are the thoughts of those who think the 
most deeply 

Leopold What can be the reason why the pious 
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in your country, and sincere catholics, speak 
oftener of God than of his son or parent 1 
President The reason I presume is, that our 
ancestors the Gauls worshipped one superior 
Being, though, from indifference to the truth in 
such matters, Ceesar asserts the contrary, and 
that hence, we still talk as monotheists , while 
other nations, who were formerly polytheists, 
retain the language of such , and would perhaps, 
although the religion of the country had retamed 
no shadow or resemblance of it.* 

Leopold No pnnee ought to be indifferent to 
religion , but everyone ought to the forms and 
sects of it, so long as they abstain from pretensions 
of interference with the state. This is an offence 
which, at thelcast, shouldhe punished by their sup- 
pression I am supposed to exercise an arbitrary 
power in this country yet my interference in the 
affairs of religion is less extensive than that of 
your Louis XIV. In his Declaration of 1682, ho 
says, “Pour 1’mtCrH do l'Eglise denotre royaume, 
do laquello nous sommes premier et umversel pro- 
tectour ” According to the former of these words 
(premier) he takes precedency of the pope in the 
church , and according to the laitar (universe!) 
he quite excludes him. 

President Many of our bishops think other- 
wise, although the most acute and clear of rea- 
soners, and tho most eloquent of expositors, 
Bossuet, was in this campaign the champion of 
the king 

Leopold Of your bishops there arc many who 
think otherwise; first because many of them 
think little, and possess no learning ; and secondly 
and mainly, because they havo a better chance of 
being cardinals by adherence to the papacy, cer- 
tain that they can not lose their bishoprics by it 
Surely I have as much power in my monasteries, 
as the popes have in my music-shops 
President That is clear 
Leopold Nevertheless they have forbidden, 
under pain of excommunication, to copy tho 
miserere of Allegijni, which is only to be sung in 
the pope’s chapel, and by eunuchs This is an 
order more conformable to the taste of Nero than 
to the office of Christ’s vicar. 

President A countryman of mine, Choron, 
infringed the edict, and may have his throat cut 
for it ; the offender being excommunicated, 
Leopold Although I would admit but one sys- 
tem of laws and one head of them, I would willingly 
see several religions in my states, knowing that 
in England and Holland they are chocks one 
npon another. The Quaker inverts his eye and 
rebukes his gTaceless son, by observing how in- 
dustrious and tractable is the son of some fierce 
Presbyterian the Catholic points to the daughter 
of a Sociman, and cries shame upon his own, 
educated as she was in the purity of the faith, in 

* If Du Paty were now living, what would he Bay about 
the report on the project of a law in France against nn- 
Ugt, In which the reporters use the wad deiclde (god 
killing) and are guided by the Jesuits, who would hum you 
elive for materialism ! 


the religion of so many forefathers. Catholicism 
loses somewhat of its poisonous strong savour by 
taking root m a well-pulverized, well-harrowed 
soil. As competition levels the pnee of provi- 
sions, so maintains it the just value of sects. 
Whatever is vicious m one, is kept under by the 
concourse of others, and each is emalouB to prove 
the superiority of its doctnneB by honesty and 
regularity of life If ever the English could he 
brought to one opinion in politics or religion, 
they would lose the energy of their character and 
the remains of their freedom. In England the 
Catholics are unexceptionably good members of 
Bociety, although the gentlemen of that persua- 
sion, 1 hear, arc generally more ignorant than 
others, partly by tho jealous spirit of their church, 
and partly by an ungenerous exclusion from the 
universities. They keep a chaplain in their 
houses, but always a man of worth, and not com- 
bining as in Italy a plurality of incongruous 
offices Ilere a confessor, in many instances, is 
tntor to the children, houBo-Bteward to the father, 
and mvahere sermente to the mother He thinks 
! it would he a mockery of God to call her to con- 
fess, without a decent provision of.slight trans- 
gressions, and he cures her indigestions by a 
dram, her qualms of conscience by a sacrament. 

President Both morality and learning require 
the sound of feet running fast behind, to keep 
them from loitering and flagging When Cal- 
vinism had made and was making a rapid pro- 
gress in Prance, the Catholic bishops were learned 
men, indeed so learned, that Joseph Scahger, 
himself a Calvinist, acknowledged in the latter 
part of lus life their immense superiority over the 
rising sect At present there is only one bishop 
in France capable of reading a chapter in the 
Greek Testament, which every schoolboy m Eng- 
land, for whatever profession he is intended, must 
do at eleven years of age I would then recom- 
mend a free commerce both of matter and of 
mind I would let men enter their own churches 
wiih the same freedom as their own houses , and 
I would do it without a homily on graciousness 
or favour. For tyranny itself is to me a word less 
odious than toleration 

Leopold I am placed among certain small dif- 
ficulties Tuscany is my farm the main object of 
proprietors is their income. I would see my 
cattle fbt and my labourers well clothed , but I 
would not permit the cattle to break down my 
fences, nor the labourer to dilapidate my build- 
ings I will preserve the Catholic rehgion, in its 
dogmas, forms, discipline, and ceremonies it is 
the pommel of a sovran’s sword, and the richest 
jewel in his regalia no bull however shall squeeze 
out hlood under me, no faggot sweat out heresy, 
no false key unlock my treasury The propensity 
will always exist. The system has been called 
impenum in imperw, very unwisely it was imps- 
nwn super imperio, until it taught kings to profit 
by its alphabet, its ciphers, and its flagellations. 

' You complain that I havo softened my mud this 
I is the season for treading and kneading it . and 
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there are no hotter means of doing so, none 
cheaper, none more effectual, than by beeping a 
gang of priests on the platform America will 
produce disturbances in Europe by her emancipa- 
tion from England The example will operate in 
part, not principally. Wherever there is a national 
debt, disproportionately less rapid in its extinc- 
tion than in its formation, there is a revolutionary 
tendency this will spread where there is none , 
as maladies first engendered in the air are noon 
communicated by contact to thesonndand healthy 
Various causes will be attributed to the effect , 
even the books of philosophers All the philoso- 
phers in the world would produce a weaker 
effect in thiB business than one blind hallad- 
gmger. Principles are of slower growth than 
passions and the hand of Philosophy, holdcn 
out to all, there are few who press cordially And 
who are those 1 the disappointed, the contem- 
plative, the retired, the timid Did Cromwell read 
Plato 1 did the grocers of Boston read Locke 1 
The true motives, in political affairs, are often 
improbable Men who never heard of philosophy 
but to sneer at it after dinner, will attribute to it 
those evils which their own venality and corrup- 
tion have engendered , and not from a spirit of 
falsehood, but from mcompctency of judgment 
and reflection What is the stablest m itself is 
not always so m all places marblo is harder and 
more durable than timber but the palaces of 
Venice and Amsterdam would have split and sunk 
without wooden piles for their foundation Single 
government wants those manifold props which are 
supplied well-seasoned by Catholicism. A king 
indeed may lose his throne by indiscretion or in- 
advertency, but the throno itself will never lose 
its legs m any Catholic state Never will a repub- 
lican or a mixed constitution exist seven years, 
where the hierarchy of Rome hath recently exerted 
its potency Vonice and Genoa afford no proofs 
to the contrary they arose and grew up while 
the popes were bishops, and ere mankind had 
witnessed the wonderful spectacle of an inverted 
apotheosis God forbid that any corrupt nation 
should dream of becoming what America ib If it 
possesses one single man of reflection, ho will de- 
monstrate the impracticability of citizenship, 
where the stronger body of the state, as tho clergy 
must morally be, receives its impulse and agency 
from without , and where it claims to itself a juris- 
diction over all, excluding all from any authority 
over its concerns This demonstration leads to a 
sentence which policy is necessitated to pronounce, 
and humanity is unable to mitigate 
President Theories and speculations always 
subvert religious, never political, establishments. 
Uneasiness makes men shift their postures. Na- 
tional debts produce the same effects as private 
ones; immorality and a desire of change; the 
former universally, the latter almost A man 
tnay well think he pays profusely, who pays a 
tenth as an insurance for his property against the 
perils of the sea Does he reason less justly who 
deems the same sum sufficient for the security of 


the remainder, in his own lands, in his own house « 
No conquered people was ever obliged to surren- 
der Buch a portion of its wealth, present and re- 
versionary, as in our times hath keen expended 
voluntarily, m the purchase of handcuffs and 
fetters for home-consumption. Free nations, for 
the sako of doing mischief to others, and to puniBh 
the offence of pretending to he like them, have 
consented that a certain preparation of gram shall 
he interdicted m their families, that certain herbs 
shall never be cultivated in their fields and gar- 
dens, that they shall never roast certain beans, 
nor extract certain liquors, and that certain rooms 
m their houses shall admit no light Domitian 
never did against his encmieB what these free 
nations have done against themselves 

The sea-tortoise can live without its brains, an 
old discovery! Mon can govern without theirs, 
an older still • 

Leopold, I indeed see no reason why different 
sects m religion should not converse in Die streets, 
as they are walking to their churches and chapels, 
with as much good-will and good-humour, as 
sckoolboyB of different ages and classes, going up 
at the same hour and for the Bamc purpose to 
their appointed forms and respective teachers 
Both parties arc going for learning and improve- 
ment the younger is the wiser how long shall it 
continue sol 

President I can calculate the period to a day 
It will continue while the clergy is a distinct body, 
while a pnost is a prmcc , while ho who says at one 
moment, " I am a servant, the servant of servants,” 
says at another, “ I am a master, the master of 
masters 1” 

So long as society will suffer these impositions, 
and toil under these tax-gatherers, and starve and 
contend and bicod for them, animosity and hatred 
will deface and desecrate the house of prayer and 
peace Tho interest of the class, and above all of 
the chiefs, requires it for from the moment w hen 
men begin to understand and support one another, 
they will listen to them no longer, nor endure 
them 

Leopold I am influenced little by opinions, 
they vary the most where they are strongest and 
loudest here they breathe softly, and not against 
me , for I excite the hopes of many by extin- 
guishing those of a few. What I have begun I will 
continue but I see clearly where I ought to stop, 
and know to a certainty, which few reformers do, 
where I can. Exempt from intemperance of per- 
secution as from taint of bigotry, I am disposed 
to see Christianity neither in diamonds nor m 
tatters • I would sell her red and white, to procure 
her a clean shift and inoffensive stockings 

I muBt persuade both clergy and laity that God 
understands Italian. Ricci, bishop of Pistoja, is 
convinced of this truth ; but many of his dioce- 
sans, not disputing his authority, argue that, 
although God indeed may understand it, yet the 
Baints, to whom they offer up incense and in 
whom they have greater confidence, may not; 
and that being, for the most-part, old men, it 
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might incommode them in the regions of bliss to There are only two things which authorise a man 
alter pristine habits. out of office to speak his sentiments freely m the 

Warmly and heartily do I thank you, M Du courts of princes , very small stature and very 
Pity, for your observations you have treated me small probity You have abolished this most 
really as your equal ancient institution, m favour of a middle-sized 

President I should rather thank your Imperial man, who can reproach himself with no perver- 
Highness for your patience and confidence If I sion or neglect of justice, in a magistrature of 
have presented one runty to the Palazzo Pitti, twenty years 
I have been nchly remunerated with another 


SOUTHEY AND PORSON. 

SECOND COVVSBSATfOW. 

Porson Many thanks, Mr Southey, for this lived do we find the fact so remarkably exempli 
visit in my confinement I do behove you see me fied as m Byron and Wordsworth But higher 
on my last legs , and perhaps you expected it power produces an intimate consciousness of itself, 
Southei/ Indeed, Mr Professor, I expected to and this consciousness is the parent of tranquillity 
find you unwell, according to report , but as your and repose Small poets (observe, I do not call 
legs have occasionally failed yon, both in Gam Wordsworth and Byron small poets) are as unquiet 
bridge and in London, the same event may happen as grubs, which m their boneless and bloodless 
again many times before the last The cheerful flaccidity, struggle and wnggle and die, the mo 
ness of your countenance encourages me to make ment they tumble out of tho nutshell and its 
this remark comfortable drouth Shakspeare was assailed on 

Porson There is that soft and quiet and every side by rude and beggarly rivals, but he 
genial humour about you, which raises my spirits never kicked them out of his way 
and tranquilhses my infirmity Why (I wonder) Southey Milton was less tolerant , he shrivelled 
have wc not always been friends 1 up the lips of his renlers by the austerity of his 

Southey Alas, my good Mr Professor ' how acorn In our last conversation, I remember, I 
often have the worthiest men asked the same had to defend against you the weaker of the two 
question, not indeed of each other, but of their poets yon just now cited, before we came to Milton 
own hearts, when age and sickness have worn and Shakspeare lam always ready to undertake 
down their asperities, when nvalships have grown the task Byron wants no support or setting off, 
languid, animosities tame, inert, and inexcitable, so many workmen have been employed in the 
and when they have become aware of approaching construction of his throne, and so many fair hands 
more nearly the supreme perennial fountain of in the adaptation of hrn cushion and canopy But 
benevolence and truth’ Wordsworth, in his poetry at least, always aimed 

Porson Am I listening to the language and to at 
the sentimonts of a poet ’ 1 ask the question with Porson My dear Mr Southey 1 there are two 
this distinction , for I havo often found a wide quarters in which you can not expect the will to 
difference between the sentiments and the lan be taken for the deed I mean the women and the 
guage Generally nothing can be purer or more critics Your fnend inserts parenthesis in paren 

humane that what is exhibited in modem poetry , thesis, and adds clause to clause, codicil to codicil, 
but I may mention to you, who are known to be with all the circumspection, circuition, warmesB, 
exempt from the vice, that the nearest neighbours and strictness, of an indenture His client has it 
in the most romantic scenery, where everything hard and fast But what ib an axiom in law ib 
seems peace, repose, and harmony, are captious none in poetry You can not say m your profession, 
and carping one at another When I hear the plus mm mtwt, plus is the worst vitiator and 
song of the nightingale, I neglect the naturalist , violator of the Muses and the Graces 
and in vain docs he remind me that its aliment Be sparing of your animadversions on Byron 
is composed of gmbs and worms Let poets be lie will always have more partisans and admirers 
crop-full of jealousy , let them only sing well, that than any other in your confraternity He will 
is enough for me always be an especial favourite with the ladies, and 

Southey I think you are wreng in your suppo with all who, like them, have no opportunity of 
oltion, that the poet and the man are usually dis comparing him with the modelB of antiquity He 
similar. possesses the soul of poetry, which is energy, but 

Parson. There is a race of poets , not ho we\ or be wants that ideal beauty, which is the subhmer 
the race of Homer and Dante, Milton and Shak emanation, I will not say of the real, for this is 
speare, but a race of poets there is, which nature the more real of the two, but of that which is 
has condemned to a Siamese twins hip Wherever ordinarily subject to the senses With much 
Hie poet is, there also must the man obtrude that is admirable, he has nearly all that is vicious, 
obliquely his ill favoured visage Erom a drunken I a large grasp of small things, without selection and 
connexion with Vanity this surplus offspring may without cohesion This likewise is the case with 
always be expected. In no two poets that ever , the other, without the long hand and the strong fist. 
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Southey. I have heard that you prefer Crabbe 
to either. 

Poraon. Crabbe wrote with a twopenny nail, 
and scratched rough truths and rogues' facts on 
mud walla. There is, however, much in his poetry, 
and more in his moral character, to admire Com- 
paring the smartnesses of Crabbe with Young’s, 
I canno t help thinking that the reverend doctor 
must have wandered in his Night Thoughts rather 
too near the future vicar’s future mother, so 
striking is the resemblance But the vicar, if he 
was fonder of low company, has greatly more 
nature and sympathy, greatly more vigour and 
compression. Young moralised at a distance on 
some external appearances of the human heart , 
Crabbe entered it on all fours, and told the people 
what an ugly thing it is inside 
Southey This simplo-minded man is totally free 
from malice and animosity 
Parson. Rightly m the use of these two powers 
have you discriminated. Byron is profuse of 
animosity , but I do believe him to be quite without 
malice. You hare lived amongmen abou t tlio Lakes, 
who want the vigour necessary for the expansion of 
animosity, but whose dunghills are warm enough 
to hatch long egg-strings of malice, after a season 
Southey It may be so ; but why advert to them i 
In speaking of vigour, surely you can not mean 
vigour of intellect 1 An animal that has been held 
with lowered nostrils in the Grotto del Cane, 
recovers his senses when he is thrown into the 
Agnano , but there is no such resuscitation for the 
writer whose head has been bent over that poetry, 
which, while it intoxicates the brain, deadens or 
perverts the energies of the heart In vain do pure 
waters rofloct the heavens to him his respiration 
is on the earth and earthly things and it is not 
the whispers of wisdom, or the touches of affection, 
it is only the shout of the multitude, that can 
excite him It soon falls, and he with it 
Porson Do not talk m this manner with tho 
ladies, young or old, a little profligacy is very 
endearing to them 

Southey Not to those with whom I am likely 
to talk. 

Poraon Before we continue our discussion on 
the merits of Mr Wordsworth, and there are many 
great ones, I must show my inclination to impar- 
tiality, by adducing a few instances of faultiness 
in Byron. For you must bear m mind that I am 
counsel for the crown against your friend, and 
that it is not my business m this place to call 
witnesses to his good character 

Southey You leave me no doubt of that. But 
do not speak in generalities when you speak of 
him Lay your finger on those places in particu- 
lar which most displease you 
Poraon It would benumb it, nevertheless, I 
will do as you bid me , and, If ever I am unjust 
in a single tittle, reprehend me instantly. But 
at present, to Byron as 1 proposed. Give me the 
volume. Ay, that is it, \ 

Southey Methmks it smells of his own favourite 
beverage, gin-and-water. 


Poraon. No bad perfume after all 
“ Nought of life left, mve a quivering 
When hie limbs were slightly shivering." 

Pray, what does the second line add to the first, 
beside empty words 1 

Around a slaughter'd army lay " 

What follows I 

“ No more to eombat or to bleed." 

Verily I Well ; more the pity than the wonder. 
According to historians (if you doubt my fidelity 
I will quote them), slaughtered armies have often 
been in this condition. 

“ We sat down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day. 

When our foe. In the hue of his slaughters. 

Made Belem’s high places his prey " 

A prey “ m the hue of his slaughters ” This is 
vory pathetic , but not more so than the thought 
it suggested to me, which ib plainer ■ 

" Wo sat down and wept by the waters 
Of Camus, and thought of the day. 

When damsels would show their red garters 
In their hurry to Beam per away " 

Let ns sec what we can find where this other slip 
of paper divides the pages 

“ Let he who mado thee " 

Some of ns at Cambridge contmue to say, " Let 
him go ” Is this grammatical form grown obso- 
lete l Pray, let / know Some of ns are also 
much in the habit of pronouncing real as if it 
were a dissyllable, and ideal as if it were a tri- 
syllable All the Scotch deduct a syllable from each 
of there words, and Byron's mother was Scotch. 
What have we here ? 

“ And spoll’d her goodly lands to gild his waste." 

I profess my abhorrence at gilding even a few 
square leagues of waste 

“ Thy fanes, thy temples," 

Where ib the difference ’ 

" Rultlo plough " 

There are more of these than of city ploughs or 
court ploughs 

“ Have flung a desolate cloud o’er Venice' lovely walla." 
What think you of a desolate cloud 1 
“ O’er Venice’ lovely wells * " 

Where poets have omitted, as in this instance, 
the possessive s, denoting the genitive case, as we 
are accustomed to call it, they are very censura- 
ble Few blemishes m style are greater. But 
here, where no letter a precedes it, the fault is the 
worst In the next line we find 
“ Athens' armies." 

Further on, he makes Fetrarca say that his passion 
for Laura was a guilty one If it was, Fetrarca 
did not think it so, and still less would be have 
1 said it. 

Southey This arises from his ignorance, that 
reo in Italian poetiy, means not only guilty, but 
cruel and sorrowful. 

Poraon. He fancies that Shakspeare’s Forest 
of Aiden is the Belgian Forest of the same name, 

I differently spelt, Ardennes , whereas it began near 
I Stratford-upon-Avon, and extended to Bed-ditch 
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and the Ridgeway, the boundary of Warwickshire awarding dne praise to such critics, of whom the 
and Worcestershire, haying for its centre the little number in our own country is extremely small 
town Henley, called to this day Henley in Arden (bishoprics having absorbed and suffocated half the 
Southey You will never find in Wordsworth crew), I muBt, in defence of those particularly 
such faults as these whom they have criticised too severely, profess my 

Porson. Perhaps not, but let us see I am opinion that our poetry, of late years, hath gained 
apprehensive tha t we may find graver, and with* to the full as much as it hath lost, 
out the excuse of flightiness or mcitation We Porson. The sea also, of late years, and all 
will follow him, if you please, where you attempted other years too, has followed the same law. We 
(as coopers do in their business more successfully) have gamed by it empty cockle-shells, dead jelly- 
to draw together the staves of his quarter-cask, by fish, sand, shingle, and voluminous weeds. On 
putting a little fire of your own chips in it. Yet the other hand, we have lost our exuberant mea- 
they start and stare widely ; and even your prac- dow-ground, slowly abraded, stealthily bitten off, 
tised hand wiU scarcely bring it into such condi- morsel after morsel , wc have loBt our fat salt- 
lion as to render it a sound or saleable commodity marBheB, wc have lost our solid turf, besprinkled 
You aro annoyed, 1 perceive, at this remark 1 with close flowers , we have lost our broad umbra- 
honour your sensibility There are, indeed, base geous fences, and their trceB and shrubs and 
souls which genius may illuminate, but cannot foliage of plants innumerably vanouB, we have 
elevate. lost, in short, everything that delighted us with 

•• struck with an earache hy all stronger leys, its inexhaustible richness, and aroused our admira- 

They writhe with anguish at another’s pralso.” tlon at its irregular and unrepressed luxuriance. 
3[cantimc, what exquisite p/easaro must you Southey 1 would detract and derogate from no 
have felt, in being the only critic of our ago and man , but pardon me if I am more inclined toward 
country, labounng for the advancement of those him who improves onr own literature, than toward 
who might be thought your rivals' No other him who elucidates any other 
veuturedtouttcrasyllabie m behalf of yourfnend’s Porson Our own is best improved by Ihe cluci- 
poetry While he “ wheeled his drony flight," it dation of others Among all the bran in the little 
lay among the thread-papers and patch- work of bins of Mr Wordsworth’s beer-cellar, there is not 
the sedatcr housewifes, and was applied by them a legal quart of that Htout old English beverage 
to the younger part of the family, as an antidote with which the good Bishop of Uromore regaled us. 
against all levity of liehuviour The last tune we The buff jerkins wc saw in Chevy Chase, please 
met, you not only defended your fellow-soldier mo better than the linsywoolsy which enwraps 
while ho was lying on the ground, trodden and the pufly limbs of our worthy host at Grasmere 
wounded and crying out aloud, but you lifted him Southey Really this, if not random malice, is 
up on your shoulders m the middle of the fight ill-directed levity Already you have acquired 
Presently wc must try our strength again, if you that fame and station to which nobody could 
persist in opposing him to the dramatists of oppose your progress why not let him have hist 
Athens Porson So he shall , this is the mark I aim at 

Southey Von mistake me widely in imagining It is a difficult thing to set a weak man right, 
mo to hare ranked him with the Greek tragedians, and it is seldom worth the trouble, but it is 
or any great tragedians whatsoeier I only said infinitely more difficult, when a mains intoxicated 
that, in one single poem, Sophocles or Euripides by applauses, to persuade him that he is going 
would probably have succeeded no better astray The more tender and coaxing we are, 

Porson This was going far enough But I the oftener is the elbow jerked into our sides 
will not oppose my unbelief to your belief, which There aro three classes of sufferers under enti- 
le at all timeH the pleasanter l'oets, 1 find, aro cism the querulous, the acquiescent, and the 
beginning to hold critics cheap, and are drilling a contemptuous In the two latter, there is usually 
company out of their own body. At present, in something of magnanimity , but m the querulous 
marching they lift up their logs too high, and in we always find the imbecile, the vain, and the 
firing they shut their oycH mean spirited. I do not hear that you ever have 

Southey. There is little use in arguing with the condescended to notice any attack on your poeti- 
conceited and inexperienced, who, immersed in cal works, either in note or preface. Meanwhile, 
the slough of ignorance, cry out, “ There you ore your neighbour would allure us into his cottage 
wrong, there wo differ,” Ac Wiy necks are by setting his sheep-dog at us, which guardian of 
always stiff, and hot heads are still worse when the premises runs after and snaps at every pebble 
they grow cool. thrown to irritate him. 

Porson. Let me ask j on, who, being both a Southey Pray, leave these tropes and meta- 
poet and a critic, are likely to bo impartial, pliors, and acknowledge that Wordsworth has 
whether wo, who restore the noble forms which been scornfully treated 

time and barbarism have disfigured, are not more Porson. Those always will be who show one 
estimable than those artisans who mould mcoarec weakness at having been attacked on another, 
clay, and cover with plashy chalk, their shepherds I admire your suavity of temper, and your con- 
and shepherdesses for Bagmgge- Wells ? sciouaness of worth , your dis dain of obloquy, and 

Southey I do not deny nor dispute it , but, your resignation to the destinies of authorship. 
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Never did either poet or lover gain anything by 
complaining 

Southey. Such sparks as our critics are in gene- 
ral, give neither warmth nor light, and only make 
people stare and stand out of the way, lest they 
should fall on them 

Parson. Those who have assaulted you and 
Hr Wordsworth are perhaps less malicious than 
unprincipled, the pursuivants of power, or the 
running footmen of faction Your patience is 
admirable , his impatience is laughable Nothing 
is more amusing than to see him raise his bristles 
and expose his tusk at every invader of his brush- 
wood, eveiy marauder of his hips and haws 

Southey Among all the races of men, we Eng- 
lish are at once the most generous and the most 
ill-tempered. We all carry sticks in our hands to 
cut down the heads of the higher poppios 

Parson. A very high poppy, and surcharged 
with Lethean dew, is that before us But continue 

Southey 1 would have added, that each resents 
in another any injustice , and resents it indeed so 
violently, as to turn unjust on the opposite side 
Wordsworth, in whose poetry you yourself admit 
there are many and great beauties, will, I am 
afraid, be tossed out of his balance by a sudden 
jerk in raising him 

Parson Nothmg more likely. The reaction 
may be as precipitate as the pull is now violent 
against him Injudicious friends will cause him 
less uneasiness, but will do him greater mischief 
than intemperate opponents 

Southey. You cannot be accused of cither £iult 
but you demand too much, and pardon no rcmiss- 
ncss. However, yon have at no tune abetted by 
your example the paltry peltcra of golden fruit 
paled out from them 

Parson Removed alike from the crowd and the 
coterie, I have always avoided, with timid pru- 
dence, the bird-cage walk of literature I ha\ e with- 
holdcn from Herman and some others, a part of 
what is due to them , and T regret it Sometimes 
I have been arrogant, never have I l>ccn malicious 
Unhappily, I was educated m a school of criticism 
whore the exorcises were too gladiatorial Looking 
at my elders in it, they appeared to mo so ugly, in 
part from their contortions, and in part from their 
scars, that 1 suspected it must be a dangerous 
thing to wield a scourge of vipers , and 1 thought 
it no very creditable appointment to be linkboy 
or pandar at an alley leading down to the Furies 
Age and infirmity have rendered me milder than 
I was I am loth to fire off my gun in the w arren 
which lies before us , loth to startle the snug 
little creatures, each looking so comfortable at the 
mouth of its burrow, or skipping about at short 
distances, or frisking and kicking up the sand 
along the thriftless heath You have shown me 
some very good poetry m your author I have 
some very bad m him to show you Each of our 
actions is an incitement to improve him But 
what we cannot improve or alter, lies in the con- 
stitution of the man the determination to hold 
you in one spot until you have heard him through , 


the reluctance that anything should he lost ; the 
unconsciousness that Hie paring is less nutritious 
and less savoury than the core, in short, the 
prolix, the prosaic , a sickly samenesB of colour , 
a sad deficiency of vital heat. 

Southey Where the language u subdued and 
somewhat cold, there may nevertheless be internal 
warmth and Bpint. There is a paleness m intense 
fires , they do not flame out nor sparkle As yon 
know, Mr Professor, it is only a weak wine that 
sends the cork up to the ceiling. 

Parson. I never was fond of the florid but I 
would readily pardon the weak wine you allude 
to, for committing this misdemeanour. Upon my 
word, I have no such complaint to make against 
it. I said little at the time about these poems, 
and usually say little more on better. In our 
praises and ccnsurcB, we should see before ub one 
Bole object instruction A single well-set post, 
with a few plain lettcre upon it, directs us better 
than fifty that turn about and totter, covered as 
they may be from top to bottom with coronals 
and garlands 

SouBu-y. Wc have about a million critics in 
Great Britain , not a bouI of which cnticB enter- 
tains the slightest doubt of his own infallibility. 
You, with all your learning and all yonr canons of 
criticism, will never make them waver. 

Parson Wc will not waste our breath on the 
best of them Rather let me turn toward you, so 
zealous, so ardent, so indefatigable a friend, and, 
if reports arc true, bo ill-requited When your 
client was the ridicule of all the wits in England, 
of whom Canning and Frerc were foremoBt, by your 
indignation at injustice he was righted, and more 
than righted For although you attributed to 
him what perhaps was not greatly above his due, 
yet they who acknowledge your authority, and 
contend under your banner, have earned him 
much further, nay, further, I apprehend, than is 
expedient or safe , and they will drop him before 
the day closes, where there is nobody to show the 
way home 

Southey Could rot you, Mr Professor, do that 
good servico to him, which others m another pro- 
vince have so often done to you 1 

Porson Nobodybettcr, nobody with lessdanger 
from interruptions But I must bo even more 
enthusiastic than you are, if I prefer this excur- 
sion to your conversation. My memory, although 
the strongest part of me, is apt to stagger and 
swerve under verses piled mcompactly. In our 
last meeting, you had him mostly to yourself, and 
you gave me abundantly of the best ; at present, 
while my gruel is before me, it appears no unsea- 
sonable time to throw a little salt into both occa- 
sionally, as may suit my palate. You will not 
be displeased 1 

Southey Certainly not, unless you are unjust ; 
nor even then, unless I find the injustice to he 
founded on ill-will 

Porson. That can not he I stand 

“ Dospioere unde queam tales, paaslmque vldere 
Errere," 
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Beside, knowing that my verdict* will be regis- 
tered and recorded, I dare not otter a hasty or an 
inconsiderate one. I lay it down as an axiom, 
that languor is the cause or the effect of most dis 
orders, and is itself the very worst in poetry 
Wordsworth's is an instrument which has no 
trumpet stop 

Southey But, such as it is, he blowB it well 
Sorely it is something to have accompanied sound 
sense with ploaaing harmony, whether in verse 
or prose 

Parson What is the worth of a musical mstru 
ment which has no high key i Even Pan s pipe 
rises above the baritones, yet I never should mis 
take it for an organ 

Southey It is evident that you are ill disposed 
- to countenance the modems , I mean principally 
the bvmg 

Parson They are less disposed to countenance 
one another 

Southey Where there is genius there should be 
geniality The curse of quarrelsomeness, of hand 
against overy man, was inflicted on the children 
of the desert , not on those who pastured their 
flockB on the fertile banks of tho Euphrates, or 
contemplated the heavens from the elevated 
ranges of Chaldea. 

Parson Let none be cast down by the malice 
of their contemporaries, or surprised at the defec 
tion of thoir associates, whan he himself who has 
tended more than any man living to purify the 
poetry and to liberalize the criticism of his na- 
tion, is represented, by one whom he has called 
“ inoffensive and virtuous, as an author all w hose 
poetry is “ not worth five shillings, and of whom 
another has said that “ his verses sound like 
dumbbells" Such are the expressions of two 
among jour friends and familiars, both under 
obligations to you for the earliest and weightiest 
testimony m their favour it would appear as if 
the exercise of the poetical faculty left irritation 
and weakness behind it, depriving its possessor at 
once of love and modesty, and making him re 
semble a spoilt child, who most mdulgcs in its 
frowardness when yon exclaim “what a spoilt 
child it is 1 ’ and carry it crying and kicking out 
of the room Your poetical neighbours, I hear, 
complain bitterly that you never have lauded 
them at large in your Critical Banins 

Southey I never have, because one gram of 
commendation more to the one than the other 
would make them enemies , and no language of 
nuns would be thought adequate by either to his 
deserts Each could not be called the groatCBt 
poet of the age , and by such compliance I should 
have been for ever divested of my authority as a 
critic I lost, however, no opportunity of com 
mending heartily what is beat in them , and 1 
have never obtruded on anyone b notice what is 
\ amiss, but carefully concealed it I wish you 
were equally charitable 

Parson I will be, and generous too There 
are several things in these volumes, beside that 
which you recited, containing just thoughts 


poetically expressed. Few, however, are then 
which do not contain much of the superfluous, 
and more of the prosaic For one nod of appro- 
bation, I therefore give two of drowsiness. You 
accuse me of injustice, not only to this author, 
but to all the living Now Byron is living, 
there is more spirit in Byron Scott is living, 
there is more vivacity and variety m Scott Byron 
exhibits disjecta membra poet® , and strong mus- 
cles quiver throughout , but rather like galvanism 
than healthy life There is a freshness m all 
Scott b scenery , a vigour and distinctness in all 
his characters He seems the brother in arms of 
Froissart I admire his Marmwn m particular 
Give me his massy claymore, and keep in the 
cabinet or the boudoir the jewelled hilt of the 
oriental dirk The pages which my forefinger 
keeps open for you, contain a thing in the form 
of a sonnet, a thing to which, for insipidity, 
tripe an naturel is a dainty 
“ Great men have been among us, hands that penned 

And tonguee that uttered wisdom , better none 

The later Bydney Marvel Harrington, 

\ oung Vane, and others who called Milton friend " 

When he potted these fat lampreys, he forgot the 
condiments, which the finest lampreys want, but 
how close and flat he has laid them ' 1 see no- 
thing in poetry since 

“ Four and twenty fiddlers all In a row," 

fit to compare with it How the good men and 
true stand, shoulder to shoulder, and keep one 
another up 1 

Southey In these censures and sarcasms, yon 
| forget 

1 Alcandrumquo Haltnmquo Noemonaque PTytanlmquo “ 

From the Spanish I could bring forward many 
such 

Parson But here is a sonnet , and the sonnet 
admits not that approach to the prosaic which is 
allowable m the ballad, particularly in the ballad 
of action For which reason I never laughed, as 
many did, at 

" Lord Lion King at Arms " 

Scott knew what he was about In his chivalry, 
and in all the true, gaiety is mingled with 
strength, and facility with majeBty Lord Lion 
may lie defended by the practice of the older 
poets who describe the like scenes and adven 
tures There is much resembling it, for instance, 
in Chevy Chase Marmum is a poem of chivalry, 
partaking (m some measure) of the ballad, but 
rising m sundry places to the epic, and closing 
with a battle worthy of the Iliad Anosto has 
demonstrated that a romance may be so adorned 
by tho apparatus, and so elevated by the spirit of 
poetry, as to be taken for an epic , but it has a 
wider field of its own, with outlying forests and 
chases Spanish and Italian poetry often seems 
I to run m extremely slender veins through a vast 
extent of barren ground 

Southey But often, too, it is pure and plastic 
The republicans, whose compact phalanx you 
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hare unsparingly ridiculed in Wordsworth’s son- 
net, make surely no sorrier a figure than 
*' A Don Alvaro de Luna 
Condeetuble de GutUla 
El Re Don Juan el Begundo * 

Parson. What an admirable Spanish scholar 
must Mr Wordsworth be 1 How completely has 
he transfused into his own compositions all the 
spirit of those verses 1 Nevertheless, it is much 
to be regretted that, in resolving on simplicity, 
he did not place himself under tho tuition of 
Burns, which quality Burns could have taught 
him in perfection, but others he never could 
have imparted to such an auditor He would 
have sung in vain to him 

41 Soots wba boo wi* Wallaoe bled * 

A song more animating than ever Tyrtseus sang 
to the fife before the Spartans But simplicity 
in Bums is never stale and unprofitable In 
Bums there is no waste of words out of an ill 
shouldered sack , no troublesome running back 
ward and forward of little, idle, ragged ideas , n< 
ostentation of sentiment m the surtout of selfish 
ness Where was I ? 

“ Better none The later Sidney Young Vane 
These moralists could act • and comprehend 1 * 

We might expect as much if “ none wen better ” 

“ They knew how genuine glory was . put on f 

What is genuine is not put on 

“ Taught us how rightfully a nation 

Did what* Took up arms'* No such thing i?< 
monstralcd > No, nor that What then' Whj, 
“ shone 1 1 am inclined to take the dune out of 

him for it But how did the nation “ rightfully 
shine * ’ In r/iltndour I 

“ Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 
In splendour J " 

Now the secret is out , make the most of it An 
other thing they taught us, 

44 What strength was * 

They did indeed, with a t cngcanec Furthermore, 
they taught uswhatwc never could have expected 
from such masters, 

“ what strength » ns that could not bend 

But in magnanimous mcekncu 

Bravo Oliver' brave and honest Ircton ' We know 
pretty wrcll where your magnanimity Uy , wonover 
could so cleverly find outyour meekness Did you 
leave it peradventure on the window beat at W lute 
halll The "later Sidney and young Vane, who 
could call Milton friend,’ and Milton himself, 
wero gentlemen of your kidney, and they were all 
as meek as Moses with their arch enemy 
" Perpetual emptiness unceasing change ” 

How could the change be unceasing if the empti- 
««« was perpetual! 

“ No single volume paramount no code " 

That Is untrue. There is a Code, and the best 
in Europe there was none promulgated under 
our Commonwealth. 

“ No master-spirit, no determined road, 

And equally a went of books and men. ' 


Southey. I do not agree in this opinion: far 
although of late years France hath exhibited no 
man of exalted wisdom or great worth, yet surely 
her Bevolution cast up several both intellectual 
and virtuous. But, like fishes in dark nights and 
wintry weather, allured by deceptive torches, they 
came to the surface only to be speared 

Porson Although there were many deplorable 
ends m the French Bevolution, there was none so 
deplorable as the last sonnet’s So diffuse and 
pointless and aimless is not only this, but fifty 
more, that the author seems to have written them 
in hedger’s gloves, on blotting paper. If he could 
by any contrivance have added to 

u Perpetual empttaeee imceaelng change,” 
or some occasional change at least, he would have 
been more tolerable 

Southey He has done it lately he has written, 
although not yet published, a vast number of 
sennets on C ipit&l Punishment 

Parson Are you serious'' Already he has 
indicted it far and wide, for divers attempts made 
upon him to extort his meaning 

Suutluy Bemember, poets superlatively great 
have composed things below their dignity Suffice 
it to mention only Milton b translation of the 
Psalms 

Parson Milton was never half so wicked a 
regicide &h when he lifted up his hand and smote 
King David He has atoned for it, howevor, by 
composing a magnificent psalm of his own, m the 
form of a sonnet 

Souiliey You mean on the massacre of the Pro- 
testants in Piedmont This is indeed the noblest 
of sonnets 

Porson There are others in Milton comparable 
to it, but none elsewhere In the poems of Shak- 
spearc, which are printed as Bonnets, there some- 
times is a singular strength and intensity of 
thought, with bttlc of that imagination which was 
afterward to raise him highest in tho universe of 
poetry Even the interest we take m the private 
life of this miraculous man cannot keep the volume 
in our hands long together We acknowledge 
great power, but wc experience groat weariness 
Were I a poet, I would much rather have written 
the All'qro or tho Penseroso, than all those, and 
moreover than nearly all that portion of our metre, 
which, wanting a definite term, ib ranged under 
the capitulary of lync 

Southey Evidently you dislike the sonnet, 
otherwise there are veiy many m Wordsworth 
which would have obtained jour approbation 

Porson I have no objection to see mince meat 
put into small patty pans, all of equal size, with 
ribs at odd distances my objection lies mainly 
where I find it without salt or succulence Milton 
was glad, I can imagine, to Beize upon the sonnet, 
because it restricted him from a profuse expression 
of what soon becomes tiresome, pnuse In ad- 
dressing it to the Lord Protector, he was aware 
that prolixity of speech was both unnecessary and 
indecorous in addressing it to Vane, and Law- 
rence, and Lawes, he felt that friendship is never 
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the stronger for miming through long periods 
sad in addressing it to 

" Captain, or Colonel, or Knight-at-Arms," 
he might he confident that fourteen such glonous 
lines were a bulwark sufficient for his protection 
against a royal army 

Southey I am highly gratified at your enthu 
siastn A great poet represents a great portion of 
the human race Nature delegated to Shakspeare 
the interests and direction of the whole to Milton 
a smaller part, but with plenary power over it, and 
she bestowed on him such fervour and majesty of 
eloquence as on no other mortal m any age 
Poison Perhaps, indeed, not on Demosthenes 
himself 

Southey Without many of those qualities of 
which a loftier genius is constituted, without much 
fire, without a wide extent of range, without an eye 
that can look into the heart, or an organ that can 
touch it, Demosthenes had great dexterity and 
great force By the union of these properties he 
always was impressive on his audience hut his 
orations hear less testimony to the seal of genius 
than the dissertations of Milton do 
Portion You judge correctly that there are 
several parts of genius in which Demosthenes is 
deficient, although in none whatever of the con 
I Ruminate orator In that character there is no 
necessity for stage exhibitions of wit, however 
well it may be received in an oration from the 
most persuasive and the most btntcly Demos 
thenes, when he catches at wit, misses it, and falls 
fiat in the mire But by discipline and training, 
by abstinence from what is florid and too juicy, 
and by loitering with no idle w ords on his way lie 
acquired the hard muscles ot a wrestler, and 
nobody could stand up against him with success 
or impunity 

Soutlui/ Milton has equal strength, without an 
abatement of beauty not a sinew sharp or rigid, 
not a vein varicose or inflated Hercules killed 
robbers and ravisbers with his knotted dub he 
cleansed also royal stables by turning whole rivers 
into them Apollo, with no labour or effort, 
overcame the Python, brought round him in the 
full accordance of harmony, all the Muses , and 
illuminated with his sole splendour tho universal 
world Such is the difierence I see between 
Demosthenes and Milton 

Parson Would you have anything more of 
Mr Wordsworth, after the contemplation of two 
men who resemble a god and a demi god in the 
degrees of power ? 

Southey I do not believe yon can find in 
another of his poems so many blemishos and 
debilities as yon have pointed out 
Parson Within the same Bpace, perhaps not 
But my complaint is not against a poverty of 
thought or expression here and there , it is against 
the sickliness and prostration of the whole body 
I should never have thought it worth my while 
to renew and continue our conversation on it, 
unless that frequently such discussions lead to 
something better than the thing discussed , and 


unless we had abundant proofe that heaviness, 
taken opportunely, is the parent of hilanty The 
most beautiful ms rises in bright expanse out of 
the minutest watery particles Little fond as I 
am of quoting my own authority, permit me to 
repeat, in this sick chamber, an observation I once 
made in another almost as sick 

u When wine and gw are gone and spent. 

Small beer is then most excellent ' 

But small beer itself is not equally small nor 
equally vapid Our friend s poetry, like a cloak 
of gum elastic, makes me sweat without keeping 
me warm With regard to the texture and sewing, 
what think you of 

“ No thorns can ploroe those tender feet, 

Whose lot waa as the violet sweet I" 

Southey It should have been written “her 
tender feet , ” because, as the words stand, it is the 
life of the tender feet that is sweet as the violet 

Porson If there is a Wordsworth school, it 
certainly is not a grammar school Is there any 
lower i It must be a school for vray little boys, 
and a rod should be hung up in the centre Take 
another sample 

‘ Theie is a Uessinq in the air, 

Which seems a sense of joy to yield ” 

Was ever line bo inadequate to its purpose as the 
second ' If tho blessing is evident and certain, 
the bCUBO of joy arising from it must be evident 
and certain also, not merely seeming Whatever 
only seems to yield a sense of joy, is scarcely a 
blessing The verse adds nothing to tho one 
before, but rather tends to empty it of tho little 
it convey b 

“ And shady groves, for temaMon framed 
“ Recreation 1 and m groves that are “framed 1" 
M With high respect and gratitude sincere 
ThiB is indeed a good end of a letter, but not of a 
poem I am weary of decomposing these lines 
of sawdust they v only would disgrace any poetry 
proftssor 

Southey Acknowledging the prosaic flatness of 
tho last verse you quoted, the sneer with which 
you pronounced the final word seems to me un 
merited 

Porson That is not gratitude which is not 
“ sincere A scholar ought to write nothing so 
incorrect as the phrase , a poet nothing so imbe 
rale as the verse 

Southey Sincere conveys a stronger sense to 
most understandings than the substantive alone 
would , words which we can do without, are not 
therefore useless Many may be of service and 
efficacy to certain minds, which other muds pass 
over inobservantly , and there are many which, 
however light in themselvos, wing the way for a 
well directed point that could never reach the 
heart without it 

Porson This is true in general, but here inap- 
plicable I will tell you what is applicable on all 
occasions, both in poetry and prose uei apurrivtiy : 
without reference to weak or common minds 
If we give an ontertauunent, we do not set 
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on the table pap and panada, just because a 
guest may be liable to indigestion wo rather 
send these dismal dainties to his chamber, and 
treat onr heartier friends optparously I am 
wandering. If we critics are logical, it is the 
most that can be required at our hands we should 
go out of our record if we were philosophical. 

Southey Without both qualities not even the 
lightest poetry should be reprehended They do 
not exclude wit, which sometimes shows inexact- 
nesses where mensuration would be tardy and 
incommodious. 

Parson I fear I am at my wits’ end under this 
exhausted receiver. Here are, however, a few 
more Excerpta for you. I shall add but few, 
although I have marked with my pencil, in these 
two small volumes, more than soventy spots of 
sterility or quagmire Mr Wordsworth has 
hitherto had for his critics men who uncovered 
and darkened his blemishes in order to profit by 
them, and afterward expounded his songs and 
expatiated on his beauties in order to obtain the 
same result , like picture-cleaners, who besmear 
a picture all over with washy dirtiness, then wipe 
away one-half of it, making it whiter than it ever 
was before And nothing draws such crowds to 
the window 

I must make you walk with me up and down 
the dock, else nothmg could keep you from sick- 
ness in this hull. How do you fecll Will you 
sit down again 1 

Southey I will hear you and bear with you 

Parson 

“ I on the earth will go plodding on 
By myaelf cheerfully, till the day is done " 

In what other author do you find such heavy 
trash 1 

“ How do you live and what la it you do 

Show me anything like this in the worst poet 
that ever lived, and 1 will acknowledge that I am 
the worst critic A want of sympathy is some- 
times apparent in the midst of poetical pretences 
Before us a gang of gipsies, perhaps after a long 
journey, perhaps after a marriage, perhaps after 
the birth of a child among them, are found rest- 
ing a whole day in one place What is the reflec- 
tion on it? 

“ The mighty moon I 
This way sho looks, os if at (hem. 

And they regard her not 1 
01 better wrong and strife , 

Rather vain deeds or evil than such life 1 " 

Mr. Southey 1 is this the man you represented to 
me, in our last conversation, as innocent and 
philosophical? What 1 better lie guilty of rob- 
beiy or bloodshed than not be looking at the 
moon ? better let the fire go out and tho children 
cry with hunger and cold? The philanthropy of 
poets is surely ethereal, and is here, indeed, a 
matter of moonshine. 

Southey The sentiment is indefensible. But in 
the stoutest coat a stitch may give way somewhere. 

Parson Our business is, in this place, with 
humanity. We will go forward, if you please, to 


religion. Poets may take great liberties ; but not 
much above the nymphs, they must be circumspect 
and orderly with gods and goddesses of any ac- 
count and likelihood. Although the ancients laid 
many children at the door of Jupiter, which he 
never could be brought to acknowledge, yet it is 
downright impiety to attribute to the Qod of 
Mercy, as his, so ill-favoured a vixen as Slaughter. 

Southey W e might enter into a long disquisition 
on this subject. 

Parson God forbid we should do all we might 
do! Have you rested long enough? Come along, 
then, to Goody Blake’s. 

" Old Goody Blake wme old and poor” 

What is the consequence ? 

“ 111 fed she was, and thinly clad. 

And any man who passed her door 
Might see." 

What might he see ? 

“ How poor a hnt «he had.” 

Southey Kase and simplicity are two expressions 
ofteu confounded and misapplied We usually 
find ease arising from long practice, and some- 
times from a delicate ear without it, hut sim- 
plicity may he rustic snd awkward , of which, it 
must be acknowledged, there arc innumerable 
examples in these volumes But surely it would 
bo a pleasanter occupation to recollect the many 
that are natural, and to search out the few that 
arc graceful 

Parson Wo have not yet taken our leave of 
Goody Blake. 

■' All day aha span in her poor dwelling. 

And then 'twas three hours’ work at night i 
Alas I 'l was hardly worth the telling." 

I am quite of that opinion 

“ But when the Ice our streams did fetter," 

Which was the fettcrcr ? Wc may guess, but not 
from the grammar 

"Oh 1 than how her old bones would shake I 
1 ou would have said, if you had met her," 

Now, wbat wouldyou have said? “Goody* come 
into my house, and warm yourself with a pint of 
ale at the kitchen fire”? No such naughty thing 

“ You would have said, if you had met her, 

’Twas a hard time for Ooody Blake 1 ” 

Southey If you said only that, you must have 
been the colder of the two, and God had done 
less for you than for her. 

Parson 

" Sad case it was, as you may think, 

As every one who knew her eaye " 

Now, mind ye* all this balderdash is from 
“ Poems purely of tho Imagination ” Such is 
what is notified to ns m the title-page. In spite 
of a cold below zero, I hope you are awake, Mr. 
Southey 1 How do you find nose and ears? All 
safe and sound ? Arc tho acoustics in tolerable 
order for harmony? Listen then. Here follows 
“An Anecdote for Fathers, showing how the 
practice of Lying may be taught ” Such is the 
title, a somewhat prolix one but for the sonl of 
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me I cannot find ont the lie, with all my ezpe 
rienoe m those matters 

•' Mow tell me had yon rather be 1 * 

Cannot our -writers perceive that "had be" is not 
English 1 “ Would you rather be" is grammatical 
"I'd” sounds much the same when it signifies 
“ I would ” The latter with slighter contraction 
is “ 1’ou d hence the corruption goes farther 
Southey This is just and true , but we must 
not rest too often, too long, or too pressingly, on 
verbal criticism 

Parson Do you, so accurate a grammarian, 
say this I To pass over such vulgansms , which 
indeed the worst writers seldom fall into , if the 
words are silly, idle, or inapplicable, what becomes 
of the sentence^ Those alone are to be classed 
as verbal critics who can catch and comprehend 
no more than a word here and there, and who lay 
moro stress upon it, if faulty, than upon all the 
beauties m the best authors But unless we, who 
sit perched and watchful on a higher hranch than 
the word catchers,* and who live on somewhat 
more substantial than syllables, do catch the 
word, that which is dependent on the WOTd must 
escape us also Now do me the favour to read 
the rest, for I have only just breath enough to 
converse, and your voice will give advantages to 
the poetry which mine can not 
Southey (rtads ) 

“In careless mood he look'd at me, 

While stiU I held him by the arm, 

And said, * At h live I d rather bo 
Than here at Lwwyn farm 
Now, little Fdward, May v hy mo. 

My little Edward trll mtuhy’ 

Parson Where is the difference of meaning 
betwixt 

“Little Edward, May xhy mo," 

and 

“ Little Edward, tell me why t" 

Southey (nods ) 

“ 1 cannot tell I do not know ' 

Parson Again, where is the difference between 
“ I cannot tell, ' and “ I do not know * ’ 

Southey ( reads ) 

“ Why thla Is strange, said I ” 

Parson And I join in the opinion, if he m 
tends it for poetry 
Southey (reads ) 

“ For hare are woods, hills smooth and warm , 

There rarely must some reason be ’ 

Parson This is among the least awkward of 
his inversions, which are more frequent in him, 
and more awkward, than in any of his contempo 
ranee Somewhat less so would be 

“ Barely some reason there must be, ’ or 
“ Some reason surely there must be,’ or 
« Borne reason there must surely be,” 

Without ringing more changes, which we might 
do, he had the choice of four inversions, and he - 
has taken the worst. 

Southey (reads ) 

•• His head be raised there wa sin tight. 

It caug ht hu eye, he tau> U plain " 

* Like word-catcher* that lire on syllables. Pops 


Parson. What tautology, what trifling 1 
Southey (reads ) 

“ Upon the house-top, guttering bright, 

A broad and gilded van& M 

Parson Can we wonder that the hoy saw 
“plain ” “ a broad and gilded vane," on the 
house top just before him? 

Southey (reads ) 

“ thus did the boy his tongue unlock," 

Parson I wish the father had kept the Bramah 
key in his breeches pocket. 

Southey (reads ) 

“ And eased his mind with this reply," 

Parson When he had written “ did unlock,” 
he should likewise have written “ and ease,” not 
“ and eased ’ 

Southey (reads ) 

“ At Kllve there was no weatheroock. 

And that a the reason why 
O dearest* dearest boy » my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn* 

Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn M 

Parson What ib flat ought to be plain, but 
who can expound to me the thing here signified? 
\\ ho can tell me where is the he, and which is 
the bar > It the lad told a he, why praise him 
so? And if he spoke the obvious truth, what has 
ho taught the father » “ The hundredth part” of 
the lore communicated by the child to the parent 
may content him hut whoever is contented with 
a hundredfold more than all they both together 
have given us, cannot be very ambitious of be 
coming a senior wangler These, in good truth, 
arc verses 

“ Plem runs et inficetlarum * 

“ Dank, limber verses, stuft with lakeside sedges. 

And propt w ith rotten stakes from broken hedges.” 

In the beginning of these I forbore to remark 
“ On Kilvo by the green sea 

When I was in Somersetshire, Neptune had not 
parted with his cream coloured horses, and there 
was no grten sea within the horizon The an- 
cients used to give the sea the colour they saw in it, 
Homer dark blue, as in the Hellespont, the Ionian, 
and Agaean , V lrgil him green, as along the coast 
of Naples and borento 1 Buspect, from his cha- 
racter, he never went a league off land Ho kept 
usually, both m person and poetry, to the vada 
carula 

Southey But he hoisted purple sails, and the 
mother of his -Eneas was at the helm 
Parson How different from Mr Wordsworth's 
wash tub, pushed on the sluggish lake by a dumb 
idiot > Wc must leave the sea shore for the ditch- 
side, and get down to "the small Celandine.” 
I will now relieve you give me the book 
“ Pleasures newly found are invest * 

What a discovery • I never heard of any pleasures 
that are not 

“ When they lie about our feet ” 

Does that make them the sweeter J 

“ February last" 

How poetical 1 
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« February last, my heart 
Flrat at eight of thee was glad , 

All unheard-of ae thou art. 

Thou must needs, J think, hate had, 

Celandine ' and long ago, 

Praise of which I nothing know " 

What an inversion I A club foot is not enough, 
but the heel is where the toe should be 
*• I have net a doubt but he 
Whueoe er the man might be 
Who the first with pointed rays 
( Workman vorthg to be tainted ) 

Bet the signboard In a blaze, Ac 

Really is there any girl of fourteen whose poetry, 
being like this, the fondest mother would laj 
before her most intimate friends i If a taste for 
what the French call maisene were prevalent, he 
who should turn his nduule so effectively against 
it as to put it entirely out of fashion, would per 
form a far greater service than that glorious wit 
Cervantes, who shattered the last helmet of 
knight errantry For in kmght errantly there 
was the stout, there was the strenuous, there was 
sound homeliness under courtly guise, and the 
ornamental was no impediment to the manly Rut 
m mawrrie there are ordinarily the dclnlititing 
fumes of self conceit, and nothing is thereabout it 
but what is abject and ignoble Shall we go on t 
Southey As you heard me paticntlj when wc 
met before, it is fair and reasonable that I should 
attend to you now you have examined more c ire 
fully what I recommended to jour pcrusil But 
I do not understand your merriment 

Poison Mj merriment is excited now and was 
excited on a former occasion, by the fen our of 
your expression, that ‘ Pindar would not bate 
braced a poem to more vigour nor Euripides h ivc 
breathed into it more tenderness anil passion 
Southey I spoke of the Laodanua 
Person Although I gave wiy fo pleasantry 
mBtcad of arguing the point with j ou I had i 
great deal more to say Mr Southey th in I said 
at the first starting of so heavy a runner m his 
race with Pindar We will again walk over a part 
of the ground 

“ With sacrifice before the rising mom 

Performed, my slaughtered lord have I required. 
And in thick darkness, amid shades forlorn, 

Him of the Infernal gods have I ' deeti ed ' " 

I only remember, at the tune, that the second 
and fourth verses terminate too much alike “ Dc 
sired mayjuhtas well be where ' required is, and 
“required where “desired is both are wretchedly 
weak, and both are preceded by the same words, 
“ have I ” 

Southey He has corrected them at your Bug 
gestion, not indeed much (if anything) for the 
better, and he has altered the conclusion, making 
it more accordant with morality and Christianity, 
hut somewhat less perhapB with Creek manners 
and sentiments, as they existed in the time of the 
Trojan war 

Person Truly it was far enough from these 
before Acknowledge that the fourth line is quite 
unnecessary, and that the word “performed, ’in 
the second, is prosaic 


Southey I would defend the whole poem 
Porson To defend the whole, m criticism as in 
warfare, you must look with peculiar care to the 
weakest part In our last conversation, you ex 
pressed a wish that I should examine the verses 
“analytically andseverely Had I done it severely, 
you would have caught mo by the wnst and have 
intercepted the stroke Show me, if you can, a 
single instance of falsity or unfairness in any of 
these remarks If you can not, pray indulge me 
at least m as much hilanty as my position, be 
tween a sick bed and a sorry book, will allow me 
Southey I must catch the wnst here The 
book, as yon yourself conceded, comprehends many 
beautiful things 

Porson 1 have said it, I have repeated it, and 
I will maintain it but there are more mawkish 
This very room has many things of value in it 
yet the emptj phials are worth nothing, and seve 
ral of the others are uninviting Reside yourself) 
1 know scarcelj a critic in England sufficiently 
versed and sufficiently candid to give a correct 
dension on our poets All othcis have their 
parties moat hive their personal friends On 
the side opposite to these, you find no few morose 
and darkling, who conjure up the phantom of an 
enemy in everj rising reputation You are too wise 
and too v lrtuous to resemble them On tins cool 
gicen bank of literature you stand alone I always 
hive observed that the herbage is softest and 
finest in elevated places , and that wc may repose 
with most Slfcty and pleasantness on loft} minds 
The little folks a ho congregate beneath jon, 
seem to think of themselves as Pope thought of 
the women 

1 The rritic who deliberates Is lost " 

South a/ Hence random assertions, heats, 
animosities, missiles of small wit, clouds hiding 
every object under them, forked lightnings of ill 
directed i ensure, and thunders of applause lost in 
the vacuitj of space I do not find that our 
critics arc fond of suggesting any emendations of 
the passages the} censure m their contemporaries, 
as jou have done m the ancients Will not you 
tell me, for the benefit of the author, if there is 
anything in the Lyrical Ballads w Inch you could 
materially improve ? 

Porson Tell me first if you can turn a straw 
into a walking stick When you have done this, 
I will try w hat I can do Rut I never can do that 
for Mr Wordsworth which I have sometimes done 
for his betters His verses are as he wrote them, 
and we must leave them as they are theirs are 
not so , and faults committed by transcribers or 
printers may be corrected In Macbeth, for 
example, wo read, 

"The raven himself Is hoarse. 

That croaks the fatal entranoe of Duncan ’ Ac 

Is there anything marvellous in a raven being 
hoarset which is implied by the word “himself ” 
that is to say, ere it the raven, Ac Shakspeare wrote 
one letter more , “ The raven himself is hoarser ” 
Southey Surely you could easily correct m the 
Lynoal Ballade fruits as obvious 
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.Parson. If they were as well worth myattention them your objections, and they trill swear and 
Southey. Many are deeply interested hy the daw at you to Bhotr how spiteful you are Others 
sim ple tales they oonvey in such plain easy say they wonder that judicious men differ from 
isagnage. them No doubt they differ , and there is but one 

Porson. His languag e is often harsh and disso- reason for it, which is, because they are so Again* 
nant, and hi* gait is like one whose waistband has there are the gentle and conciliatory* who say 
been eat behind. There may be something "inter- merely that they can not quite think with yon. 
esting" in the countenance of the sickly, and even Have they thought at all 1 Granting both pro- 
of the dead, hut it is only life that can give us mines, have they thought, or can they think 
enjoyment Many beside lexicographers place in rightly? 

the same line simplicity and silliness they can Southey To suppose the majority can, is to 
not separate them as wc can They think ur suppose an absurdity , and especially on subjects 
monsters, because we do not sec what they see, which require so much preparatory Rtudy, such a 
and because wc see plainly what they never can variety of instruction, Buch deliberation, delicacy, 
see at all There is often most love where there and refinement. When I have been told, as I 
is the least acquaintance with the object loved often have been, that I shall find very few of my 
So it is with these good people who stare at tho opinion, certainly no compliment was intended 
odd construction of our minds Homely and poor me , yet there are few, comparatively, whom nature 
thoughts may be set off by facility and graceful- has gifted with intuition or exquisite taste ; few 
ness of language , here they often want both. whose ideas have been drawn, modelled, marked, 
Southey Harmonious words render ordinary chiselled, and polishod, m a studio well lighted 
ideas acceptable , less ordinary, pleasant , novel from aboi e The opinion of a thousand millions 
and ingenious ones, delightful As pictures and who are ignorant or ill-informed, is not equal to 
Btatucs, and living beauty too, show better by the opinion of only one who ib wiser This is too 
music-light, so is poetry irradiated, vivifiod, glon- self-evident for argument , yet wc hear about the 
tied, and raised into immortal life, by harmony. common sense of mankind I A common sense 
Parson. Ay, Mr Southey, and another thing which, unless the people receive it from their 
may be noticed. The Muses should be as slow to betters, leads them only into common error If 
loosen the zone as the Graces* are The poetical such is the case, and we have the testimony of all 
form, like the human, to be beautiful, must lie ages for it, in matters which have moRt attracted 
succinct When we grow corpulent, we arc com- their attention, matters in which their nearest 
monly said to lose our figure By this loss of interests are mainly concerned, in politics, in reb- 
figure we are reduced and weakened So, there gion, in the education of their&milies, how greatly, 
not being bone nor muscle nor blood enough in how surpassingly, must it hem those which require 
your client, to rectify and support his accretions, a peculiar structure of understanding, a peculiar 
he collapses into unsw&thable flabbiness We must endowment of mind, a peculiar susceptibility, and 
never disturb him in this condition, which appears almost an undivided application In what regards 
to be thought, in certain parts of the country, as poetry, I should just as Boon expect a sound 
much a peculiar mark of Heaven’s favour, at! idiocy J udgment of its essentials from a boatman or a 
is among the Turks I have usually found his waggoner, as from the usual set of persons we 
sticklers, like those good folks, dogmatical and meet in society, persons not uneducated, hut 
dull. One of them lately tried to persuade me that deriving their intelligence from little gutters and 
lie never is so highly poetical as when he is deeply drains round about The mud is easily raised to 
metaphysical When I stared, ho smiled benignly, the surface m so shallow a receptacle, and nothing 
and said, with a deep sigh that relieved us both, is soon distinctly or clearly Whoreas the humbler 
"Ah > you may be o Grecian I" Ho then quoted man has received no false impressions, and may 
fourteen German poets of the first order, and therefore to a limited extent he right. Ag for 
expressed his compassion for ASschylus and Homer books in general, it is only with men like you that 
Southey What a blessing are metaphysics to I ever open my lips upon them in conversation 
onr generation i A poet or other who can make In my capacity of reviewer, dispassionate by tem- 
no thing clear, can stir up enough sodiment to perament, equitable by principle, and, moreover, 
render the bottom of a basin as invisible as the for fear of offending God and of suffering in my 
deepest gulf in the Atlantic The shallowest conscience, I dare not leave behind me in my 
pond, if turbid, has depth enough for a goose to writings either a false estimate or a frivolous 
hide its head in. objection. 

Parson. I quoted to my instructor in criticism Parson. Racy wine comes from the high vine- 
the Anecdote, far Fathers he assured me it is as yard There is a spice of the scoundrel in most 
dear as day; not meaning a London day in par- of onr literary men; an itch to filch and detraot 
ticular, such as this. But there are sundry gen- m the midst of fair-speaking and festivity This 
tlemen who, like cats, see clearly m the dark, and is the reason why I never have much associated 
for from clearly anywhere else. Hold them where, with them. There is also another we have 
if they were tractable and docile, you might show nothing in common hut the alphabet The most 

popular of our critics have no heart for poetiy ; 
it is morbidly sensitive on one side, and utterly 


* Zonamque segues solvere Gratia?. 
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callout on the other They dandle some little poet, 
and will never let yon take him off their knees , 
him they feed to bursting with their curds and 
whey. Another they warn off the premises, and 
will give him neither a crust nor a crumb, until 
they hear he has succeeded to a large estate in 
popularity, with plenty of dependants , then they 
sue and supplicate to be admitted among the 
number , and, lastly, when they hear of his death, 
they put on mourning, and advertise to raise a 
monument or a club-room to his memory. You, 
Mr. Southey, will always be considered the sound- 
est and the fairest of our English critics, and 
indeed, to the present time, you have been the 
only one of very delicate perception in poetry 
But your admirable good-nature has thrown a 
costly veil over many defects and some deform- 
ities To guide our aspirants, you hare given us 
(and here accept my thanks for them) several good 
inscriptions, much nearer the style oi antiquity 
than any others in our language, and better, 
indeed much better, than the Italian ones of 
Chiabrera I myself have nothing original about 
me , but here is an inscription which perhaps you 
will remember in Theocritus,* and translated to 
the best of my ability 

Inscription on a Status of Lovk 
" Mild he may be, and Innocent to view, 

Yet who on earth can answer for him 7 You 
Who touch the little god, mind what ye do ' 

’* Bay not that none has caution'd yon although 
Bhort be hie arrow, Blender be bis bow, 

The king Apollo’s never wrought such woe •• 

This and one petty skolion, are the only things I 
have attempted The skolion is written by Gcron 
He who In waning ege would moralize. 

With leaden finger weighs down joyous eyes . 

Youths too, with all thoy say, can only tell 
What maids know well 
“ And yet If they are kind, they hoar it out 
As patiently as if they clear’d a doubt. 

I will not talk like either Come with me , 

Look at the tree ' 

•’ Look at the tree while still some leaves sre green , 
Boon must they fall Ah I In the space between 
Lift those long eyelashes above your book, 

For the laat look 1 ’• 

Southey. 1 cannot Teeollect them in the Greek 
Parson. Indeed 1 Perhaps I dreamt it then , 
for Greek often plays me tricks in my dreams 
Southey I wish it would play thorn oftener with 
our poets It seems to entertain a peculiar 
grudge against the most celebrated of them 
Parson. Our conversation has been enlivened 
and ennehod by what seemed sufficiently sterile 
in its own nature , but, by tossing it about, we 
have made it useful. Just as certain lauds are 
said to profit by scrapings from the turnpike- 
road After this sieving, after this pounding and 
trituration of the coarser particles, do you really 
find in Mr Wordsworth such a vigour and variety, 
such a selection of thoughts and images, as 
authorise you to rank him with Scott and Bums 
and Cowperl 


Southey. Certainly not but that is no reason 
why he should be turned into ridicule on all occa- 
sions. Must he be rejected and reviled as a poet, 
because he wishes to be also a philosopher 1 Or 
must he he taunted and twitted for weakness, 
because by his nature he is quiescent 1 

Parson Mo indeed , though much of Hub 
quiescency induces debility, and is always a sign 
of it in poetry. Let poetB enjoy their sleep ,- but 
let them not impart it, nor take it amiss if they 
are shaken by the shoulder for the attempt. I 
reprehended at our last meeting, as severely as 
you yourself did, those mischievous children who 
played their pranks with him m his easy-chiur ; 
and I drove away from him those old women who 
brought him their drastics from the Edinburgh 
Dispensary Poor souls I they are all swept off! 
Sydney Smith, the wittieBt roan alive, could not 
keep them up, by administering a nettle and a 
shove to this unsaved remnant of the Baxter 
Christians. 

Southey The heaviest of them will kick at you 
the most viciously Castigatum i» not undue to 
him , for he haH smpt off as much as he could 
pinch from every author of reputation m his time 
It is less ungenerouR to expose such people than 
to defend them 

Parson Let him gird up his loins, however, 
and be gone , we will turn where correction ought 
to be milder, and may be more efficient Give a 
tnfle of strength and austenty to the squashmcBB 
of our friend’s poetry, and reduce in almost every 
piece its quantity to half Evaporation wdl render 
it likelier to keep Without this process, you 
will shortly have it only in tho form of extracts. 
You talk of philosophy m poetiy , and in poetry 
let it exist , but let its veins run through a poem, 
as our vcmB run through the body, and never to 
be too apparent , for the prominence of veins, in 
both alike, is a symptom of weakness, feverish- 
ness, and senility. On the gronnd where we are 
now standing, you have taken one end of the 
blanket, and I the other , but it is 1 chiefly who 
have shaken the dust out Nobody can pasB us 
without seeing it rise against the sunlight, and 
observing nhat a heavy cloud there is of it. 
While it lay quietly in the flannel, it lay without 
suspicion 

Southey Let us return, if you please, to one 
among the partakers of your praise, whose philo- 
sophy is neither obtrusive nor abstruse I am 
highly gratified by your commendation of Cowper, 
than whom there never was a more virtuous or 
more amiable man. In some passages, he stands 
quit unrivalled by any recent poet of this century , 
none, indeed, modem or ancient, has touched the 
heart more delicately, purely, and effectively, than 
he has done in Crazy Kate, m Lines on his 
Mother's Picture, in Omai, and on hearing Bells 
at a Distance 

Parson Thank you for the mention of bells. 
Mr. Wordsworth, I remember, speaks, man autho- 
ritative and scornful tone of censure, on Cowper’s 
“ church-going” bell, treating the expression as a 
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groat impropriety and absurdity. True enough, 
the chvinh-going bell does not go to church any 
more than I do ; neither does the passing - bell pass 
any more than I j nor does the curfew-'otW cover 
any more fire than is contained m Mr. Words- 
worth’s poetry but the church-going bell is that 
which is rung for people going to church ; the 
passing-bell for those passing to heaven, the 
curfew-bell for the burgesses and villagers to 
cover their fires He would not allow mo to be 
called welUtrpoken, nor you to be called well-rea/i ; 
and yet, by this expression, I should mean to 
signify that you have read much, and I should 
employ another in signifying that you have been 
much read Incomparably better ib Cowper’s 
Winter than Virgil’s, which is indeed a disgrace 
to the Georgies ; or than Thomson's, which in 
places is grand. But would you on the whole 
compare Cowper with Dtyden 1 

Souihgy Diydon possesses a much richer store 
of thoughts, expatiates upon more topics, has 
more vigour, vivacity, and animation. He la 
always shrewd and penetrating, explicit and per- 
spicuous, concise, where conciseness is desirable, 
and copious where copiousness can yield delight 
When he aims at what is highest in poetry, the 
dramatic, he falls below his Fables However, I 
would not compare the poetical power of Cowper 
with his, nor would I, as some have done, pit 
Young against him Young is too often fastasti- 
cal and frivolous, he pins butterflies to the pulpit- 
cushion , he suspends against the grating of the 
charnel-house coloured lamps and cornu- transpa- 
rencies, Cupid, and the cat and the fiddle , he 1 
opens a storehouse filled with minute particles of 
heterogeneous wisdom, and unpalatable gobbets of 
ill-concocted learning, contributions from the 
classics, from the schoolmen, from homilies, and 
from farces What you expect to be an elegy 
turns out fin epigram , and when you think he is 
bursting into tears, he laughs in your face Do 
you go with him into his closet, prepared for an 
admonition or a rebuke, he shakes his head, and 
you sneeze at the powder and perfumery of his 
peruke Wonder not if I prefer to his pungent 
essences the Incense which Cowper bums before 
the altar 

Person. Young was, in every sense of the word, 
an ambitious man He had strength, but wasted 
it. Blair’s Grave has more spirit in it than the 
same portion of the Night Thoughts, but never 
was poetry so ill put together , never was there so 
good a poem, of the same extent, from which bo 
great a quantity of what is mere trash might be 
rejected The worse blemish in it is the ridicule 
and scoffs, cast not only on the violent and grasp- 
ing, but equally on the gentle, the beautiful, the 
studious, the eloquent, and the manly It is 
ugly enough to be earned quietly to the grave , it 
is uglier to be hissed and hooted into it. Even 
the quiet astronomer, 

“ With study pale, and midnight vigils spent,’’ 
is not permitted to depart in peace, hut (of ail 


men in the world I) is called a “ proud man,” and 
is coolly and flippantly told that 

“ Great heights are hasardous to the walk head,” 
which the poet might have turned into a verse, if 
he had tried again, as we will 

" To the weak head great heights ere hazardous.” 

In the same funny style he writes 

“ o that aome courteous ghost would blab It oat, 
What 'tie they are.” 

Courtesy and blabbing, m this upper world of 
ours, are thought to be irreconcilable , but blabbing 
may not be indecorous nor derogatory to the 
character of courtesy in a ghost However, the 
expression is an uncouth one , and when we find 
it so employed, we suspect the ghost cannot have 
been keeping good company, but, as the king said 
to the miller of Mansfield, that his “ courtesy is 
but small ” Cowper plays in the play-ground, 
and not in the churchyard Nothing of his ib 
out of place or out of season He possessed a 
rich vem of ridicule, but be turned it to good 
account, opening it on png parsons, and graver 
and worse impostors He was among the firat 
who put to flight the mischievous little imps of 
allegory, so ebenshed and fondled by the Wartons 
They are as bad in poetry ns mice m a cheese- 
room You poets are still rather too fond of the 
unsubstantial Some will bate nothing else than 
what they call pure imagination Now air-plants 
ought not to fill the whole conservatory, other 
plants, I would modestly suggest, arc worth culti- 
vating, which Bond their roots pretty deep into 
the ground I hate both poetry and wine without 
body Look at Shakspeare, Bacon, and Milton , 
were these your pure-imagination-men I The least 
of them, whichever it was, earned a jewel of 
poetiy about him, worth all his tribe that came 
after Did the two of them who wrote in verse 
build upon nothing i Did their predecessors) 
And, pray, whose daughter was the Muse they 
invoked! Why, Memory’s They stood among 
substantial men, and sang upon recorded actions 
The plain of Scamander, the promontory of 
Sigoeum, the palaces of Tros and Dardanus, the 
citadel in which the Fates sang mournfully under 
the image of Minerva, seem fitter places for the 
Muses to alight on, than artificial roekwork or 
than faery-rings But your great favourite, I 
bear, is Spenser, who shines in aiiogory, and who, 
like an aerohthe, is dull and heavy when he 
descends to the ground. 

Southey He continues a great favourite with 
me still, although be must always lose a little as 
our youth declines Spenser’s is a spacious but 
somewhat low chamber, bung with rich tapestry, 
on which the figures are mostly disproportioned, 
but some of tbo faces are lively and beautiful , the 
furniture is part creaking and worm-eaten, part 
fragrant with cedar and sandal-wood and aromatic 
gums and balsams , every table and mantelpiece 
and cabinet is covered with gorgeous vases, and 
birds, and dragons, and houses in the air. 

Person. There is scarcely a poet of the same 
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eminence, whom I hare found it bo delightful to 
read in, or bo tediouB to read through. Gire me 
Chaucer in preference He slaps us on the 
shoulder, and makes us spring up while the dew 
is on the grass, and while the long shadows play 
about it in all quarters We icel strong with the 
freshness round us, and we return with a keener 
appetite, having such a companion in our walk 
Among the English poets, both on this side and 
the other side of Milton, I place him next to 
Shakspeare, but the word next, must have 
nothing to do with the word near I said before, 
that 1 do not estimate so highly as many do the 
mushrooms that sprang up m a ring under the 
great oak of Arden 

Southey These authors deal in strong distilla- 
tions for foggy minds that want excitement In 
few places is there a great depth of sentiment, but 
everywhere vast exaggeration and insane display 
I find the over crammed curiosity shop with its 
incommodious appendages, some grotesquely rich, 
all disorderly and disconnected Rather would 1 
find, as you would, the well proportioned hall 
with its pillars of right dimensions at right dis 
tances with its figures, some in high relief and 
some in lower , with its stitucs and its busts of 
glorious men and women, whom I recognise at 
first sight and its tables of the rarcht marbles 
and richest gems inlaid m glowing porphyry 
and supported by imperishable bronze \\ it bout 
a pure simplicity of design without a just sub 
ordination of characters without a sclcit (hone 
of such personages as cither have interested us 
or must by the power of association without 
appropriate ornaments laid on solid materials, no 
admirable poetry of the first order can exist 

Portion Well we can not get all these things 
and we will not cry for them Reave me rather 
m the curiosity shop than in the nursery By 
your reference to the noble models of antiquity, 
it is evident that those poets most value the 
ancients who are certain to he among them In 
our own earlier poets as in the earlier Italian 
painters, we find many disproportions hut we 
discern the dawn of truth over the depths of 
expression These were soon lost sight of and 
every new comer passed further from them I 
like Pietro Perugino a thousand fold better than 
Carlo Maratta, and Giotto a thousand fold better 
than Carlo Dolce On the same principle the 
daybreak of Chaucer is pleasanter to me than the 
hot darzlmg noon of Byron 

Southey I am not confident that wo ever speak 
quite correctly of those who dificr from us ossen 
tially in taste, in opinion, or even in style If 
wo cordially wish to do it, wo arc apt to lay a 
restraint on ourselves, and to dissemble a part of 
our convictions 

Parson An error seldom committed 

Southey Sometimes, however I for example 
did not expose m my criticisms half the blemishes 
I discovered in the style and structure of Byron s 
Poetry, because I had infinitely more to object 
•gainst the morals it disseminated , and what 


must have been acknowledged for earnestness Sn 
the greater question, might have been mistaken 
for captiousness m the less His partisans, no 
one of whom probably ever reed Chaucer, would 
be indignant at your preference They would 
wonder, but hardly with the some violence of 
emotion, that he was preferred to Shakspeare 
Perhaps his countrymen in his own age, which 
rarely happens to literary men overshadowingly 
great, had glimpses of his ment. One would 
naturally think that a personage of Camden s 
gravity, and placed beyond the pale of poetry, 
might have Bpoken less contemptuously of some 
he lived among, in his admiration of Chaucer 
He tells us both m prose and verse, by implica- 
tion, how little he esteemed Shakspeare Speak- 
ing of Chaucer, he says, “ he, surpassing all others, 
without question, in wit, and Ieavmg our smatter- 
ing poetasters by many leagues behind him, 

' Jam monte potltns 

Ridet anbelantem dui a ad fastigia tut bam * ** 

Which he thus translites for the benefit of ns 
students m poetry and criticism 

“ When once himself the steep top hill had won. 

At ell the sort of them he lsught ant n, 

In see how they the pitoh thereof to gain 
1’ufhng and blowing do tlimbe up in vain ’ 

Nevertheless we are indebted to Camden for pre 
serving the best Latm verses and indeed the only 
good ones, that bad hitherto been written by any 
of our countrymen They were written in an age 
when great minds were attracted by greater, and 
when tribute was paid where tribute was due, with 
loyalty and enthusiasm 

• Dr ace • peruT&ti novjt quern terminus orbii 
Quem quo annul raundi vidit uterque polus 
Bi taceant homines facient te aidera n >tum , 

Sol ue&cit coimtis immemor esse mu 

Porion A subaltern in the supplementary 
company of the Edinburgh sharp hooters, much 
prefers the slender Italians who fill their wallets 
with scraps from the doors oi nch old houses 
To compare them m rank and substance with 
those on w hose bountj they feed, is too silly for 
grave reprehension But there are certain men 
who are driven by necessity to exhibit some sore 
absurdity, it is their only chance of obtaining a 
night b lodging in the memory 

Southey Send the Ismaelite back again to his 
desert He has indeed no right to complain of 
you , for there are scarcely two men of letters at 
whom he has not cast a stone, although he met 
them far beyond the tents and the pasturage of 
his tnbe , and leave those poets also , and return 
to consider attentively the one, much more 
original, on whom wo began our discourse 

Porson Thank you I have lain m ditches 
ere now, but not willingly, nor to contemplate 
the moon, nor to gather celandine I am reluct- 
ant to carry a lantern in quest of my man, and 
am but littlo contented to be told that I may find 
him at last, if I look long enough and far enough. 
One who exhibits no sign of life m the duration 
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oft angle poem, may at ohm be given np to tbe composed and complacent upon the cool clear 
undertaker. eminence, and hears within himself, mid the 

Southey. It would be fairer in you to regard calm he has created, the tuneful paean of a god- 
the aim and object of the poet, when ho tells you like victory.. Yet he loves the Virtue more 
what it is, than to linger m those places where ho because he fought for her than because she 
appears to disadvantage. crowned him. The scholar who has deducted 

Person, My oil and vinegar are worth more from adolescence many hours of recreation, and, 
than the winter cabbage you have set before me, instead of indulging in it, haa embarked in the 
and are ill spent upon it. In what volume of depths of Literature; he who has left his own 
periodical criticism do you not find it stated, land far behind him, and haa earned off nch 
that the aun of an author being such or such, the stores of Greek , not only values it superlatively, 
only question is whether he has attained it 1 Now, as is just, but places all those who wrote in it 
instead of this being the only question to be too nearly on a level one with another, and the 
solved, it is pretty nearly tho one least worthy of inferior of them above some of the best modems, 
attention. Wo are not to consider whether a Parson. Dignity of thought arose from the 
foolish man has succeeded in a foolish undertak- Athenian form of govemmont, propriety of ex- 
ing; wo are to consider whether his production pression from the genius of the language, from 
is worth anything, and why it is, or why it is the habitude of listening daily to the most ela- 
not? Your cook.it appears, is disposed to fry borate orations and dramas, and of contemplating 
me a pancake , but it is not his intention to sup- at all hours the exquisito works of art, invited to 
ply me with lcmon-jmcc and sugar. Pastiness them by gods and heroes. Theso environed tho 
and flatness are the qualities of a pancake, and aspiring young poet, and their chasteness allowed 
thus far he has attained his aim , but if he means him no swerving 

it for me, let him place the accessaries on the Southey Yet weakly children were bom to 
table, lest what is insipid and clammy, and (as Genius m Attica as elsewhere, 
housewives with great propriety call it) sad, grow Parson. They were exposed and died. The 
into duller accretion and inerter viscidity the Greek poctB, like nightingales, sing “ in shadiest 
more I masticate it. My good Mr Southey, do covert hid you rarely catch a glimpse of the 
not be offended at these homely sunihcs Socrates person, unless at a funeral or a feast, or where 
uses no other in the pages of the stately Plato , the occasion is public. Mr Wordsworth, on the 
they are all, or nearly all, borrowed from the contrary, strokes down his waistcoat, hems gently 
artisan and tho trader 1 have plenty of every first, then hoarsely, then impatiently, rapidly, 
sort at hand, but I always tako tbe most applies- and loudly You turn your cyos, and see more 
ble, quite indifferent to the smartness and glossi- of the showman than of tho show. I do not com- 
ness of its trim If you prefer one from another plain of thus , I only make the remark, 
quarter, I would ask, where is the advantage of Southey 1 dislike such comparisons and Bimilies. 
drilling words for verees, when the knees of those It would have been better had you said he stands 
verses are so weak that they can not march from forth in sharp outline, and is, as the moon was 
the parade 1 said to he, without an atmosphere. 

Southey Flatnesses are more apparent to us in Parson Stop there I discover more atmo- 
onr language than m another, especially than m sphere than moon You arc talking like a poet ; 
Latin and Greek. Beside, we valuo things pro- I must talk like a grammarian. And here 1 am 
portionally to the trouble they have given us m reminded I found in his grammar but one pro- 
the acquisition Hence, in some measure, the noun, and that is the pronoun I lie can devise 
importance we assign to German poetry. The no grand character, and indeed no variety of 
meaning of every word, with all its affinities and smaller his own image is reflected from floor to 
relations, pursued with anxiety and caught with roof in every crystallisation of the chilly cavern 
difficulty, impresses the understanding, sinks He shakes us with no thunder of anger ; he leads 
deep into the memory, and carries with it more us into no labyrinth of love , wo lament on tho 
than a column of our own, m which equal thought Htormy shore no Lycidas of hiB, and oven tho 
is expended, and equal fancy ib displayed Tho Phillis who meets us at her cottage-gate, is not 
Germans have among them many admirable Phillis the neat-handed. Byron haa likewise 
poets; but if we had even greater, ours would been censured for egoism, and the censure is 
seem smaller, both because there is less haziness applicable to him nearly in the same degree, 
about them, and because, as I said before, they But so laughable a story was never told of Byron 
would have given less exercise to the mind He as the true and characteristics! one related of 
who haa accumulated by a laborious life more your neighbour, who, being invited to read in 
than a sufficiency for its wants and comforts, company a novel of Scott’s, and finding at the 
turns his attention to the matter gained, often- commencement a quotation from himself, totally 
times without a speculation at the purposes to forgot tho novel, and recited his own poem from 
which he might apply it. The man who early beginning to end, with many comments and more 
m the day has overcome, by vigilance and commendations. Yours are quite gratuitous ; 
restraint, the strong impulses of his blood toward for it is reported of him that he never was heard 
intemperance, falls not into it after, but stands to commend the poetry of any living author. 
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Southey. Because he is preparing to discharge 
the weighty debt he owes posterity. Instead of 
wariisg his breath on extraneous praises, we never 
have been seated five minutes in his company, 
before he regales us with those poems of his own, 
which he is the most apprehensive may have 
slipped from our memory ; and he delivers them 
with such a summer murmur of fostering modu- 
lation as would perfectly delight you 

Parson. My horse is apt to shy when 1 hang 
him at any door where he catches the sound of a 
ballad , and I run out to seize bridle and mane, 
and grow the alerter at mounting. 

Southey. Wordsworth has now tnrnod from the 
ballad style to the philosophical. 

Parson. The philosophical, I suspect, is anta- 
gonist to the poetical. 

Southey. Surely never was there a spirit more 
philosophical than Shakspcare's. 

Parson. True, but Shakspeare infused it into 
living forms, adapted to its reception He did 
not puff it out incessantly from his own person, 
bewildering you in the mazes of metaphysics, and 
swamping you in sententiousncss After all our 
argumentation, we merely estimate poets by their 
energy, and not extol them for a congeries of 
piece on piece, sounding of the hammer all day 
long, but obstinately unmallcable into unity and 
cohesion. 

Southey. I can not well gainsay it But pray 
remember the subjects of that poetry m Bums 
and Scott which you admire the most What is 
martial must lie the most soul-stirring 

Parson Sure enough, Mr Wordhwortli’s is 
neither martial nor mercurial. On all subjects 
of poetiy, the soul should be agitated in one way 
or other. Now did he ever excite in you any 
strong emotion! He has had the best chance 
with me , for I have soon given way to him , and 
he has sung me asleep with his lullabies. It is in 
our dreams that things look brightest and faireBt, 
and we have the least control over our affections 

Southey. You cannot but acknowledge that the 
poetiy which is strong enough to support, as hiB 
docs, a wide and high superstructure of morality, 
is truly beneficial and admirable. I do not say 
that utility is the first aim of poetiy; but I do 
say that good poetry is none the worse for being 
useful ; and that his is good w many parts, and 
useful in nearly all. 

Parson An old woman who rocks a cradle in 
a chimney-comer, may be more useful than the 
joyous girl who wafts my heart before her in the 
waltz, or holds it quivering in the bonds of har- 
mony; but I happen to have no relish for the old 
woman, and am ready to dip my fork into the 
little well-garnished agrodolce . It is inhuman 
to quarrel with ladies and gentlemen who are 
easily contented ; that is, if you will lot them 
have their own way , it is inhuman to snatch a 
childish book from a child, for whom it ib better 
than a wise one. If diffiiseness is pardonable 
anywhere, we will pardon it in Lyrical Ballads, 
passing over the conceited silliness of the deno- 


| munition but Mr. Wordsworth has got into the 
! same habit on whatever he writes. Whortleberries 
are neither the better nor the worse for extending 
the hard slenderness of their fibres, at random and 
notingly,over their native wastes ; we care not how 
much of such soil is covered with such insipidi- 
ties ; but we value that fruit more highly which 
requires some warmth to swell, and some science 
and. skill to cultivate it To descend from meta- 
phor • that is the best poetry which, by its own 
powers, produces the greatest and most durable 
emotion on generous, well-informed, and elevated 
minds. It often happens that what belongs to 
the subject is attributed to the poet. Tenderness, 
melancholy, and other affections of the soul, at- 
tract us toward him who represents them to ns , 
and while we hang upon his neck, we are ready 
to think him stronger than he is No doubt, it 
is very natural that the wings of the Muse should 
seem to grow larger the nearer they come to the 
ground ! Such is the effect, I presume, of our 
English atmosphere 1 But if Mr Wordsworth 
should at any time become more popular, it will 
be owing in great measure to your authority and 
patronage , and I hope that, neither m health 
nor in sickness, he will forget his benefactor. 

Southey However that may be, it would be un- 
becoming and base m me to suppress an act of 
justice toward him, withholding my testimony in 
his behalf when he appeals to the tribunal of the 
public The reader who can discover no good or 
indeed no excellent poetiy in his manifold pro- 
ductions, must have lost the finer part of his senses. 

Parson And ho who fancies he has found it in 
all or in most of them, is just as happy as if his 
senses were entire. A great portion of his com- 
positions is not poetiy, but only the plasma or 
matrix of poetry, which has something of the 
same colour and material, but wants the brilliancy 
and solidity 

Southey. Acknowledge at least, that what puri- 
fies the mind elevates it also ; and that he does it 

Porson. Such a result may be effected at a 
small expenditure of the poetical faculty, and in- 
deed without any But I do not say that he has 
none, or that he has little; I only say, and I stake 
my credit on it, that what he has is not of the 
higher order This is proved beyond all contro- 
versy by the effect it produces. The effect of the 
higher poetry is excitement; the effect of the infe- 
rior is composure. I lay down a general princi- 
ple, and I leave to others tho application of it, 
to-day, to-morrow, and in time to come Little 
would it benefit me or you to take a side, and 
still less to let the inanimate raise animosity in 
ns. There are partisans in favour of a poet, and 
oppositionists against him ; just ns there are in 
regard to candidates for a seat in Parliament; 
and the vociferations of tho critics and of the po- 
pulace are equally loud, equally inconsiderate and 
insane. The unknown candidate and the unread 
poet has alike a mob at his heels, ready to swear 
and fight for him. The generosity which the 
political mob shows in one instance, the critical 
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mob shows in the other : when a man has been 
fairly knocked down, it raises him on the knee, 
and cheers him as cordially as it would the most 
triumphant. Let similar scenes be rather our 
amusement than our business ; let us wave our 
hats, and walk on without a fmour in them 
Southey Be it our business, and not for one 
day, but for life, “ to raise up them that fall ” hy 
undue violence The beauties of Wordsworth aro 
not to lie looked for among the majestic ruins 
and under the glowing skies of Greece we must 
find them out, like primroses, amid dry thickets, 
rank grass, and withered leaves , but there they 
are ; and there are tufts and clusters of them 
There may be a chilliness in the air about them, 
tbero may lies faintness, asickliness, a poverty in 
the scent, but 1 am sorry and indignant to see 
them trampled on 

Parson He who tramples on rocks is in danger 
of breaking his shins , and he who tramples on 
sand or sawdust, loses his labour Between us, 
we may keep up Mr. Wordsworth in his right 
position If wc set anything on an uneven basis, 
it is liable to fall off, and none the less liable for 
the thing being high and weighty 
Soulhey The axiom is sound 
Porson. Cleave it in two, and present the first 
half to Mr. Wordsworth Let every man have 
his due divide the mcRs fairly not according to 
the voracity of the labourer, but according to the 
work And (God love yon) never let old women 
poke me with their kmtting-pins, if I recommend 
them, in consideration of their hobbling and 
wheezing, to creep quietly on by the level side of 
Mr Wordsworth's lead mines, slatc-quarncs, and 
tarns, leaving me to scramble as I can among the 
Alpine inequalities of Milton and of Shakspcure 
Come now, in all the time wc have been walking 
together at the side of the lean herd you are driv- 
ing to market, 

“ Can ynu mate It appear 
The dog Porson ba* ta’em the wrong by the oar 


Southey. It ia easier to show that he has bitten 
it through, and made it unfi t, for curing. He may 
expect to he pelted for it. 

Porson In cutting up a honeycomb, we are 
sure to bring flies and wasps about us but my 
slipper is enough to crush fifty at a tune, if a flap 
of the glove fads to frighten them off The honey 
comb must be cut up, to separate the palatable 
from the unpalatable , the hive we will restore to 
the cottager, the honey we will put in a cool 
place for those it may agree with , and the wax 
we will attempt to purify, rendering it the mate- 
rial of a clear and steady light to our readers. 
Well 1 I liavo rinsed my month of the poetry 
This is about the tune I take my ptisan Be so 
kind, Mr Southey, aa to give me that bottle 
which you will find under the bed Yes, yes, 
that is it ; there is no mistake 

Southry. It smells like brandy 

Par eon, (drink* twice ) I suspect you may be 
in the right, Mr Southey Lot me try it against 
the palate once more , just one small half-glass. 
Ah ' my hand shakes sadly ' 1 am afraid it was a 
bumper Bcally now, I do think, Mr Southey, 
yon guessed the right reading 1 have scarcely a 
doubt left upon my mind But m a fever, or 
barely off it, the mouth is woefully out of taste If 
ever your hand shakes, take my word for it, this is 
the only remedy The ptisan has done me good 
already Albertus Magnus knew most about these 
matters I hate the houses, Mr Southey, where 
it is as easy to find the way out as the way in 
Curse upon the architect who contrives them I 

Southey Your friends will be happy to hear 
from me that yon never have been in better 
spirits, or more vivacious and prompt in conver- 
sation 

Portion Tell them that Silenus can still bndle 
and mount an &sn, and guide him gloriously. 
Come and visit me when I am well again , and I 
promise you the bottles shall diminish and the 
lights increase, before we part 
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Euhuhdes. You have always convinced me, 0 
Demosthenes, while you were Bpeaking , but I bad 
afterward need to be convinced again , and 1 
acknowledge that 1 do not yet believe in the 
necessity, or indeed in the utility, of a war with 
Philip. 

Demosthenes. He is too powerful 
Eubuhdes This is my principal reason for 
recommending that we should abstain from hos- 
tilities. When you have said that he is too power- 
ful, you have admitted that we are too weak wc 
are still bleeding from the Spartan. 

Demosthepes Whatever 1 could offer in reply, 

0 EnbuHdes, I hare already spoken in public, and 

1 would rather not enlarge at present on it Come, 
tell me finely what you think of my speech 

* A philosopher of Miletus and a dramatic poet ! Demos- 
thenes is said to have been hie scholar. 


Eubulides In your language, 0 Demosthenes, 
there is, 1 think, a resemblance to the Kephisos, 
w hose waters, as you must have observed, are in 
most seasons pore and limpid and equable m 
their course, yet abounding in depths of which, 
when we discern the bottom, we wonder that we 
discern it so clearly the same river at every 
storm swells into a torrent, without ford or 
boundary, and is the stronger and the more 
impetuous from resistance. 

Demosthenes Language is part of a man's cha- 
racter. 

Eubulides It often is artificial 

Demosthenes Often both are. I speak not of 
Buch language as that of Goigws and Isocrates 
and other rhetoricians, but of that which belongs 
to eloquence, of that which enters the heart hows 
ever closed agaanst it, of that which pierces like 
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the sword of Perseus, of that which comes us 
•loft sad easily as Medea her children, and holds 
the world below in the samo suspense 

Eutndides When I had repeated m the morn 
ing to Cynobalanob part of a conversation I held 
with you the evening before, word for word, my 
memory being very exact, as you know, and especi 
ally in retaining your phrases, he looked at me with 
a smile on his countenance, and said, "Pardon me, 
O Eubulidcs, but this surely is not the language 
of Demosthenes ’’ In reality, you had then, as 
you often do when wo are alone together, given 
way to your genius, and had hazarded an exuber 
ance of thought, imagination, and expression, 
which delighted and transported me For there 
was nothing idle, nothing incorrect, but much 
both solid and ornamental , as those vases and 
tnpods are which the wealthy and powerful offer 
to the gods 

Demmthmes Cynobalanos is a sensible man, 
and conversant m style , but Cynobalanos never 
has remarked that 1 do not wear among my I 
fnends at tabic the same short dress I put on tor 
the bema A more sweeping trim would be 
trodden down, and the wearer not listened to, 
but laughed at Look into the field before you 
See those anemones, white, pink, and purple, 
fluttering in the breeze , and those other flowers, 
whatever they are, with close knotted spiral bios 
soms, in the form of a thyrsus Some of both 
Bpeeies rise above the young barley and arc very 
pretty , but the farmer will root them out as a 
blemish to his cultnation, and unprofitable in 
sustaining his family In such a manner must 
Wo treat the undergrow th of our thoughts, pleas 
mg as they maybe at tlicir first appearance m the 
spring of life One fellow thinks himsell like 
Demosthenes, because he employs the samo mol e 
ment of the arms and body another, for no 
better reason than because he is utuperative, 
acrid, and insolent, and, before he w as hissed and 
hooted from the Agora, had excited the populace 
by the lehemence of his harangues But jou, 
who know the fate and features of Demosthenes, 
his joints and muscles and whole conformation, 
know that nature hath separated this imitative 
animal most widely from him 

Eubvhdea Mischievous as an ape, noisy as a 
lap dog, and restless as a squirrel, he runs along 
to the extremity of ei cry twig, loops user from 
party to party, and, shaken off from all, creeps 
under the throne at Pella 

DemmOirms Philip is the fittest ruler for his 
own people, but he is better for anyone else to 
dine with than to act or think with His eon 
vernation is far above the kingly it is that of an 
urbane companion, of a scholar, 1 was going to 
say of a philosopher, I will say more, of a sound 
unwranglmg reasoner, of a plain, intelligent, and 
intelligible man. But those qualities, not being 
glaring, do not attract to him the insects from 
without Even the wise become as the unwise in 
the enchanted chambers of Power, whose lamps 
make every face of the same colour Royalty 


is fed incessantly by the fuel of slavish de- 
sires, blown by fulBome breath and fanned by 
cnngmg follies It melts mank ind mto one inert 
mass, carrying off and confounding and consum- 
ing all beneath it, like a torrent of AStnean lava, 
bright amid the darkness, and dark again amid 
the light. 

Eubidides 0 for Cynobalanos • how would he 
stare and lift np his shoulders at this torrent 

D(inot>t]u.nes He never can have seen me hut 
in the Agora , and I do not carry a full purse into 
the crowd Thither I go with a tight girdle round 
my body in the country I walk and wander 
about disemet 1 low 1 became what I am, you 
know as well as 1 do I was to form a manner, 
with great models on one side of me, and nature 
on the other Had I imitated Plato ^the writer 
then most admired) I must have fallen short of 
his amplitude and dignity , and his sentences arc 
seldom such as could be admitted into a popular 
harangue Xenophon is elegant, but uiumpas 
| stoned, and not entirely ficc, 1 think, from affee 
tat ion Herodotus is exempt from it what 
simplicity • what bweetness ' w hat harmony ' not 
to mention his sagacity of inquiry and his accu 
racy of description He could not however form 
an orator for the times in which wc live, nor 
indeed is vigour a characteristic or a constituent 
of his sty le I profited more from Isicuk, from 
the Btudy of w hose writings, and attendance on 
whose pleadings, I acquired greater strength, 
compression, and concentration Anstotclcs and 
Thucydidcb were before me 1 trembled lest they 
should lead me where I might raise a recollection 
of Pericles, whose plainness and conciseness and 
grauty they imitated, not always with success. 
Laying down these qualities as the foundation, 

1 h ive ventured on more solemnity, more passion 
1 baie also been studious to bring the powers of 
action into play, that great instrument m excit- 
ing the affections which Pericles disdained He 
and Jupiter could strike any head with their 
thunderbolts, and stand serene and immovable, 

I could not 

Eulrululcs Your opinion of Pencles hath always 
been the same, hut I haio formerly heard you 
mention Plato with much less esteem than to day 

Demosthmis When we talk diversely of the 
samo person or thing, wc do not of necessity talk 
inconsistently There is much m Plato which a 
wise man will commend , there is more that will 
captivate an unw ise one The irony in his Pia 
logues has amused me frequently and greatly, and 
the more because m others I hale raicly found it 
accompanied with fancy and imagination If I 
howei or were to become a writer of dialogues, I 
should be afraid of using it constantly, often as 
I am obliged to do it in my orations Woo betide 
those who force us into it by injustice and pre- 
sumption * Do they dare to censure ub ? they 
who are themselves the duBt that sullies tho wing 
of genius Had I formed my opinion of Socrates 
from Plato, 1 should call Socrates a sophist Who 
would imagine on reading Plato, that his master. 
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Instead of questioning and quibbling, had oocn- was not inhuman in disposition or weak in in- 
pied his tim e in teaching the uses and offices of tellect 1 Either of these qualities may subvert 
philosophy t There is ss wide a difference between a state, exposing it first to many sufferings. In 
the imputed and the real character of this man, our Athenian constitution, if we are weakly 
as there is between him who first discovered com or indiscreetly governed, or capriciously, which 
growing, and him who first instructed us how to hardly can happen, the mischief is transitory and 
grind and cleanse and prepare it for our susten- reparable • one year closeB it and the people, 
aace. We are ashamed to give a false character both for its satisfaction and its admonition, sees 
of a slave, and not at all to give a falser of our that no corruption, no transgression, in itB magis- 
bettere In this predicament stands Plato, trates, is unregarded or unchastised. This of all 
regarding his master, his scholars, and his advantages is the greatest, the most corroborative 
opponents of power, the moat tutelary of morals. I know 

Eubuhdea. Before him Pythagoras and Demo- that there are many in Thrace, and some in Sicily, 
critus and, earlier still, Phcrccydes, taught 1 m- who would recall my wanderings with perfect 
portant truths, and, what is rarer, separated good-humour and complacency. Demosthenes 
them from pernicious falsehoods. Pythagoras, has not lived, has not reasoned, has not agitated 
who prccodod Plato m Egypt, and from whom his soul, for these he leavcB them in the quiet 
many of his fancies are taken, must have been a possession of all their moultcn arguments, and in 
true lover of wisdom, to have travelled so far mto the persuasive hope of all their bright reversions, 
countries known haidly by name in Greece. Pythagoras could hare had little or no influence 
ErmoMeues Perhaps he sought some con- on such mon he raised up higher, who kept them 
genial soul , for if two great men arc existing at down It is earner to make an impression upon 
the extremities of the earth, they will seek each sand than upon marble but it is easier to make 
other. a just one upon marble than upon sand. Un- 

Eulndideti Their greatness then must be of a civilised as were the Hauls, he with hiB moderation 
different form and texture from what mankind and prudence hath softened the ferocity of their 
hath usually admired. Greatness, os we daily sec religion, and hath made it so contradictory and 
it, is unsociable. inconsistent, that the first of them who reasons 

Eemogthenea. The perfect loves what generates will subvert it He did not say, “ You shall no 
it, what proceeds from it, what partakes its longer sacrifice your fellow-croatures ” he said, 
essence If you have formed an idea of greatness, “ sacrifice the criminal ” Other nations do the 
O Eubulides, which corresponds not with this Hamc often wantonly, always vindictively the 
description, efface it and cast it out Pythagoras Gauls appease by it, as they imagine, both society 
adapted his institutions to the people ho would and the Gods. He did not say, “After a certain 
enlighten and direct What portion of the world time even this outrage on Nature must cease " 
was ever so happy, so peaceable, so well-governed, but he said, "We have souls which pass into 
as the ci ticB of Lower Italy While they retained other creatures.” A belief m the transmigra- 
bis manners they were free and powerful some tion of bouIs would abolish by degrees our mhu- 
have Bincc declined, others are declining, and inanity 

perhaps at a future and not a distant time they Evtnihdee Bnt what absurdity I 
may yield themselves up to despotism In a few Demmthenea Religion, when it is intended for 
ages more, those flourishing towns, those mex- the uncivilised, mnst contain things marvellous, 
pugnablo citadels, those temples which you might things quite absurd to the wiser But I discover 
deem eternal, will be hunted for in their wilder- no absurdity in making men gentler and kinder ; 
nesses like the boars and stags. Already there and I would rather worship an onion or a crust of 
are philosophers who would remedy « hat they bread, than a God who requires me to immolate 
call popular commotions by hereditary despotism, an ox or kid to appease him. The idea, not of 
and who think it as natural and reasonable as having lost her daughter, hut of having lost her 
that children who cry should be compelled to by a sacrifice, fixed the dagger in the grasp of 
sleep . and there likewise are honest citizens who, Clytemnestra. Let ub observe, 0 Eubulides, the 
when they have chewed their fig and swallowed religion of our country, be it what it may, unless 
it, say, “yes, 'twere well’’ What a eulogy on the it command us to be cruel or unjust. In religion, 
human understanding' to assert that it is danger- if we are right, we do not know we are ; if we are 
ous to choose a succession of administrators from wrong, wo would not A hove all, let ns do 
the wisest of mank i n d, and advisable to derive it nothing and say nothing which may abolish or 
from the weakest 1 There have been free Greeks dimmish in the hearts of the vulgar the sentiments 
within our memory who would have entered into of love and fear * on the contrary, let us per- 
alliance with the most iniquitous and most mso- petually give them fresh excitement and activity, 
lent of usurpers, Alexander of Pherai, a territory hy banng them to the heavens. On the modifi- 
in which Thebe, who murdered her husband, is cations of love it is unnecessary to expatiate ; bnt 
praised above others of both sexes. O Juno t [ nm aware that yon may demand of me what 
may such marriages be frequent in such countries l excitement is required to fear. Among its modi - 
Look at history . where do you find in continu- fications or dependencies are veneration and 
a tion three hereditary kings, of whom one at least obedience, against the weakening of which we 
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ought to provide, particularly in what relates to 
our magisterial and military chiefs 

Evtruhdes. I do not conceive that Pythagoras 
hath left behind him m Gaul, nnless at Massilia, 
the remembrance of his doctrines or of his name 

Demosthenes. W e hear little of the Gauls. It 
appears however that they have not forgotten the 
wisdom or the services of Pythagoras The 
man of Samos was to some extent their teacher 
It is remarkable that they should have preserved 
the appellation. He was too prudent, I suspect, 
to trust himself many paces beyond the newly 
built walls of Massilia, for the ignorant and 
barbarous priests would bo loth to pardon him 
the crime of withdrawing a dependent m a 
proselyte. 

Eubulides The Druids, the most ferocious and 
ignorant of all the priests our countrymen have 
anywhere discovered, fell back farther into their 
woods and wdderness at seeing the white stones 
of the citadel rise higher than their altars. Even 
these rude altars were not of their construction, 
but were the work of a much earlier race. The 
Phocseans and othor Iomans were sufficiently well 
versed in policy to leave the natives unmolested 
m their religion Already docs that lively and 
imitative people prefer a worship in which the 
song and the dance and geniality warm the blood, 
to one which exacts it in the windy downs and 
gloomy woodlands, and spills it on the channeled 
stone and catches it dropping from the sus- 
pended w leker V oung men crowned with flowers 
are likelier to be objects of aversion to the ancient 
priests than to the most timorous and shy of their 
disciples. The religion of lilood, like the beasts 
of prey, will continue to trend northward Wor- 
shippers of Apollo, and followers of Bromius and 
the nymphs, would perish in the sunless oak 
forests , and the Druid has no inheritance m the 
country of the vine. But it becomes the quiet 
religion and placid wisdom of the Greeks, to leave 
inviolate all the institutions of the circumjacent 
people, and especially of those who wish to live 
among them. By degrees they will acknowledge 
a superiority which they could contend against I 
were it asserted. 

Demosthenes Pythagoras is said to have been 
vigorous in enforcing his doctrines 

Eubulides. In his school , not beyond. They 
are such indeed as we would little wish to sec 
established in a free state, but none ever were 
better adapted to prepare the road for civilisation 
We find it difficult to believe m the metempsy- 
chosis. In fact, as other things grow easy, belief 
is apt to grow difficult. 

Demosthenes Where there is mysticism we may 
pause and listen ; where there is argument we 
may contend and Teply Democritus, whom you 
often mention, certainly no mystic, often contra- 
dicts our senses. He tells us that colours have 
no colour * but his arguments are so strong, his 
language so clear, his pretensions so modest and 
becoming, I place more confidence in him than in I 
others future philosophers may demonstrate to ( 


calmer minds what we have not the patience to 
investigate.* 

Evbtdtdes. Plato hath not mentioned him. 

Demosthenes 0 greatness • what art thou, and 
where is thy foundation I I speak not, Eubulides, 
of that which the vulgar call greatness, a phantom 
stalking forward from a salt-mareh in Boeotia, or 
from a crcvico m some rock of Bunion or of 
Taxes , + but the highest, the moBt illustrious, the 
most sohd among men, what is it I Philosophy 
giveB us arms against others, not against ourselves, 
not against those domestic traitorB, those home- 
stead incendiaries, the malignant passions , arms 
that are brilliant on the exoreiso-ground, but brit- 
tle in the hght, when the most dangerous of 
enemies is pressing us Early love was never bo 
jcalousm anyone as philosophyinPIato He resem- 
bles his own idea of God, whoso pleasure m the 
solitudes of eternity is the contemplation of 
himself. 

Eubulides Jealousy is not quite excluded from 
the school opposite Aristoteles, it has been 
suggested to me, when he remarks that by the 
elongation of the last member in a sentence a 
dignity is added to composition, looked toward 
you, who, as you have heard the rhetoricians say, 
are sometimes inattentive or indifferent to nobility 
of expression 

Demosthenes When Aristoteles gives an opinion 
upon eloquence 1 listen with earnestness and re- 
spect so wise a man can Bay nothing inconsi- 
derately His own style on every occasion ib 
exactly what it should be his sentences, in which 
there are no cracks or inequalities, have always 
their proper tone • for whatever is rightly said, 
sounds rightly. 

Ought I to speak nobly, as you call it, of base 
matters and base men 1 ought my pauses to be 
invariably the same f would Aristoteles wish that 
a coat of mail should be as flowing as his gown I 
Let peace be perfect peace, war decisive war but 
let Eloquence move upon earth with all the 
facilities of change that belong to the Gods them- 
selves , only let her never be idle, never be vain, 
never be ostentatious ; for these are indications of 
debility. Wo, who have habituated ourselves 
from early youth to the composition of sonorous 
periods, know that it requires more skill to finger 
and stop out instrument than to blow it. When 
we have gamed over the ear to our party, we have 
other work to do, and sterner and rougher Then 
comes forward action, not unaccompanied by vehe- 
mence Pericles, yon have heard, used none, but 
kept his arm wrapped up within his vest Pencles 
was m the enjoyment of that power which his 
virtues and his abilities well deserved If he had 
earned in his bosom the fire that burns m mine, 
he would have kept his hand outside By the 
contemplation of men like me, Aristoteles is what 
he is , and, instead of undervaluing, I love him 

* Jfewton has elucidated the theory of colours first pro- 
posed by Democritus, the low of whose voluminous works 
Is the greatest that Philosophy has sustained. 

t Tax os waa rich in silver-mines. 
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the better for it. Do we not see with greater shall imagine they hare been singing to the dram 
partiality and fondness those who have been and horn, and dancing to dxthyrambiea. The 
educated and fed upon our forms, than those who dustbox of metaphysics Bhall be emptied no more 
come from Orchomenos or Mantinea 1 If he were from the schoolroom into the council, 
now among us in Athens, what would he think of I suspect I hare heard the chatterer you men- 
two or three haranguers, who deal forth mcta- tioned The other day in the market-place, I 
physics by the pailful m their addresses to the saw a vulgar and shuffling man lifted on a honey- 
people? barrel by some grocers and slave-merchants, and 

Eubulides. I heard one, a little time since, who the crowd wsb so dense around me I could not 
believed he was doing it, ignorant that the busi- walk away A fresh-looking citizen, next me, 
ness of metaphysics is rather to analyse than to noddod and winked m my face at the close of 
involve. lie avoided plain matter, he rejected every sentence. Dissembling as well as I could 
idiom , he filtered the language of the people and my impatience at his importunity, “ Friend,” said 
made them drink through a sieve I, “ do believe me, I understand not a syllable 

Denumthnw i What an admirable definition of the discourse ” 
have you given, unintentionally, of the worst “Ah Demosthenes | ” whispered he “ your time 
public speaker possible, and, 1 will add with is fairly gone by we have oratore now whom even 
equal confidence, of the worst writer If I send yon, with all your acuteness and capacity, cannot 
to Hymettos for a hare, 1 expect to distinguish it comprehend " 

at dinner by its flavour as readily as before dinner “ Whom will they convince I" said 1 

by its ears and feet The people you describe to “Convince 1 ” cried my narrator, “who has 

me soak out all the juices of our dialect Nothing ever wished to he persuaded against the grain in 
is so amusing to me as to hear them talk on elo- any matter of importance or utility 1 A child, if 
quence No disciple at the footstool is so silent you tell him a horrible or a pathetic story, is 
and ductile as I am at the lessons I receive . none anxious to be persuaded it is true , men and 
attends with such composure, none departs with women, it you tell fhem one injurious to the 
such hilarity. respectability of a neighbour Desire of persua- 

1 hare been careful to retain as much idiom as sion rests and dies here We listen to those 
I could, often at the peril of being called ordinary whom wc know to be of the same opinion as our- 
and vulgar Nations m a state of decay lose their selves, and we call them wise for bemg of it , but 
idiom, which loss is always precursory to that of we avoid such us differ from us , wc pronounce 
freedom What your father and your grand- them rash before we have heard them, and still 
father used as an elegance in conversation, is now more afterward, lest wc should be thought at any 
abandoned to the populace, and every day we miss time to have erred Wc come already convinced • 
a little of our own, and collect a little from stran- we want Burpnse, as at our theatreB , astoniBh- 
gers this prepares us for a more intimate union ment, os at the mysteries of Kleusis ” 
with them, m which wc merge at last altogether “ But what astonishes, what surprises you ?” 

Every good writer has much idiom , it is the life “ To hear an Athenian talk two hours together, 

and spirit of language , and none such ever enter- hold us silent and immovable as the figures of 
tamed a fear or apprehension that strength and Hermes before our doors, and find not a single 
sublimity were to he lowered and weakened by it one among us that can carry home with him a 
Speaking to the people, I use the people's phrase- thought or an expression " 
ology I temper my metal according to the uses “ Thou art right,” I exclaimed, “he is greater 
I intend it for In fact no language is very weak than TriptolcmoB , he not only gives you a plen- 
in its natural course, until it runs too far , and tiful meal out of chaff and husks, but he persuades 
then the poorest and the richest are mcftuctual you that it is a savouiy repast ” 
equally. The habitude of pleasing by flattery “By Jupiter'” swore aloud my friend," he 
makes a language soft , the fear of offending by persuades us no such thing but everyone is 
truth makes it circuitous and conventional Free ashamed of being the first to acknowledge, that 
governments, where such necessity can not exist, ho never was master of a particle out of what he 
will always produce true eloquence had listened to and applauded ” 

Evhulides We have in Athens young orators 1 had the curiosity to inquire who the speaker 
from the schools, who inform us that no deter- was 

muute and masculino peculiarities of manner “ What ' do not you know AnaedeRtatos?” said 
should appear in public they sould dance with- he, making a mark of interrogation upon my nbs, 
out displaying their muscles, they would sing with a sharper elbow than from bis countenance 
without discomposing their lips 1 could have imagined had belonged to him; 

Demosthenes. I will drag them, so help me “ the clever Anoidestatos, who came into notice 
Jupiter ' back again to thoir fathers and mothers as a youth by the celebration in verse of a pebble 
I will grasp their wrists so tightly, the most per- at the bottom of the Ilyssos. He forthwith was 
verse of them shall not break away from mo presented to Anytos, who experienced a hearty 
Tempestuous times are coming Another month pleasure in seducing him away from his guardians, 
or two at farthest, and I will throw such amma- Anytos on his deathbed (for the Gods allowed 
turn into their features and their gestures, you him one) recommended the young Ansedestatos 
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'warmly to his friends such men have always 
many, and those the powerful Fortunate had it 
been for our country if he had pilfered only the 
verses he pronounced His new patrons connived 
at his withdrawing from the treasury no less than 
six hundred talents * 

“ Impossible 1 six hundred talents are sufficient 
for the annual stipend of all our civil magistrates, 
from the highest to the lowest, and of all the 
generals in our republic and its dependencies 

“ It was before you came forward into publu 
life, 0 Demosthenes 1 but my father can prove the 
exactness of my statement The last little sip 
from the reservoir was seventy talents* for a 
voyage to Lesbos, and a residence there of about 
three months, to settle the value of forty skins of 
wine, owing to the Lesbians in the time of Thra 


sybulos. This, I know not by what oversight, is 
legible among the accounts ” 

Indignant at what I heard, I threatened to call 
him before the people 

“ Let him alone,’ Baid slowly m an undervoice 
my prudent friend “he has those about him who 
will swear, and adduce the proofs, that you are 
holding a traitorous correspondence with Philip 
or Artaxerxcs 

I began to gaze m indignation on his florid 
and calm countenance, he winked again, again 
accosted me with his elbow, and withdrew 
Eubiduhe Happy Athenians' who have so 
many great men of bo many kinds, peculiar to 
j ourselves, and can make one even out of Arne 
destatos 
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President Sire, while the car of Victory is 
awhile suspended in its course, and mothers are 
embracing those pledges of affection, which a 
frightful Revolution hath spared to their mater 
mty, happy France is devising, under the auspices 
of her immortal hero, new pmgH and afflictions 
for the tyrants of Ihe ocean The radiant star 
that shone upon your M ijcsty a nativity throws 
a lustre that eclipses the polar It embellishes 
our soil, and renders it fiuitful in all those re 
sources of mdustry which will for ever keep it 
independent of distant and less happy climates 
The beet root, indigenous plant saUshod all the 
wishes of a nation at once the most elegant ind 
luxurious “ Frenchmen, I am contented with 
you, saad her tutelary Genius ‘ yes your ill 
jesty said it Suddenly a thousand voices cry, 
“ Let us make fresh sacrifices we have wished, 
it is not enough we will do more 
Ardent to lulfil their dutits, and waiting but 
to be instructed how, the bnvc youth, and tliost 
whose grey hairs are so honourable, implore that 
paternal wisdom which never will ccasc to watch 
over them, that they may receive those august 
commands which will accomplish their destinies 
The enemy no longer pollutes our soil France 
recovers her attitude Your Majesty w lshcs no 
new provinces greater triumphs, w ider domin ion 
to the successor of Charlemagne and of Trajan ' 
That mighty mind, to bless a beloved and grate 
fui people, shall make the animal kingdom con 
federate with the vegetable Such arc his con 
quests the only ones that remain for him to 
achieve 

From the calm of their retreats the sages of 
France step forth and behold the decree which 
your Majesty had already uttered at the bottom 
of their hearts 

Bonaparte Read it, and make haste 
President To put our implacable enemies to 
confiiBion, to drive proud Albion to despair, to 
abolish the feudal system, to wither for ever the 
* 14000 pounds 


iron arm of despotism, and to produce, or rather 
to place withm the reach of all your Myest/s 
subjects, those luxuries which a long war, excited 
by the cupidity of the monopolising islanders, 
seemed to have interdicted to our polity, and 
which our discretion taught us manfully to reBign, 
it is proposed that every regiment m the French 
service be subjected to a mild and beneficent 
diabetes Our chemists and physicians, ever 
labouring for the public good, have discovered 
that this disposition of the body, which if impro- 
perly managed might become a disease, is attended 
with the most useful results, and produces a large 
quantity of saccharine matter 

The process was pointed out by Nature herself 
in the person of your Majesty, and of several of 
the Grand Dignitaries of the Empire, when the 
barbarians ol the North flew from their capital, 
which they reduced to oshcb, and threw them 
selves m consternation on the Vistula the Oder, 
and the Elbe, to the very shores of the Cimbrian 
Chersonese 

Bonaparte Strike out that foolory Now start 
again 

Pru>idcnt I therefore have the honour of sub- 
mitting to your Myesty, that the sugar, the pio- 
ducc ot this simple operation, be made subsidiary 
to that of the beet-root in the proportion of one 
third and that this lively and long desired sugar, 
so salutary to man from its prior relationship with 
Ins constituent principles, and so eager for its 
reunion, be the only sugar used m the French 
empire, and among the good and faithful allies 
of your Majesty and further, that after the expire 
tion of fourteen years, eveiy Power m amity with 
France may fabricate it withm its own territory 

His Myesty the Emperor of the French, King 
of Italy, Protector of the confederation of the 
Rhine, and Mediator of Switzerland, was graci 
ously pleased to make the following reply May 
it please your Majesty to dictate one 

Bonaparte Write 

' Sir, president of my senate, I am content with 
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SO 

yon. My minister of the interior shall be charged 
to carry your proposition into effect.’ 

And now yon are here, you may lay your heads 
together and prepare an address to me on the 
birth of my son, the King of Borne. President I 
why do you lift up youT shoulders 1 

President. May it please your Imperial Majesty, 
the glorious princo, whom France and the whole 
world sighs for, is unborn 

Bonajnrte What the deni is that to yon 1 He 
will be born within a day or two, or at most a 
week, and 1 may not have leisure or inclina- 
tion to send after you again. Write down my 
words 

‘The star which, on the day of my birth, pro- 
mised me a son, accomplishes its promise. The 
King of Koine descends on earth, already the 
defender of monarchy and religion ’ 

Have yon written, monsieur, what follows ? 

Prtmlent Yes, Sir , although imperfectly. 

France, to commemorate the event, will aggra- 
vate on some future day the grief aud malignity 
of proud Albion, seizing in her despite the noblest 
monument she left behind in Egypt That pyra- 
mid from which forty ages spoke to your Majesty 
the purest French, is destined to stand at the 
bottom of your staircase at the Tuilcnes, and 
to bear on its summit the plumed bat of your 
adorable infant 

Bonaparte. The sentimont is truly French. 

President. Mcmnon shall resound the name to 
his satellite the Odcon. 

Bonaparte Bravo 1 

President And every department of the empire 
shall respond to the annunciation 

Bonajmrte Sounding and sensible but you 
have fallen from Memnon. Make a dash again 
at England 

President. Too long has France permitted the 
frightful chanot of Juggernaut, driven by relent- 
less Albion, to crush the children of India Her 
eagle has one more flight, only one more, to make 
From the summit of that pyramid she shall cover 
with her wing the Thames, the Hydaepen, the 
Indus, and the Ganges, protecting the innocent 


and tearing the proud to pieces. No longer shall 
monopoly, with Feodality m her train . , 

Bonaparte Stop there • alter that . reverse the 
order Feodality comes first 

President. Contract and poison the sources of 
existence The labourer shall prune his vine un- 
molested in the happy plains of Cashemir. and 
Beauty, the child of Franco, shall deign to accept 
her graceful shawl, eameBt of gratitude and good- 
will. The Georgians and Circassians, now groan- 
ing nnder the odious yoke of England . . 

Bonaparte Of itussia, I think, or Turkey. But 
let that pass . my good people will never find it out. 

President. Shall throw it off their necks at the 
approach of the firBt French soldier ‘ and Fhasis 
and Choaspes and Lilly shall roll their golden 
hands to the feet of their deliverer. To accom- 
plish in one campaign these high deBtimes, a son, 
worthy of his august gemtor, m happy hour is 
bom to your Majesty Egypt, from whom your 
star removed yon, Sire, lies desolate. The palace 
of the Pharaohs, the Alexanders, and the Ptole- 
mies, flew open in vain at the distant sound of 
your foot Never more shall it rejoice in your 
presence but your legions, under their young 
Alcides, already invincible by his father's name, 
shall carry him thither on their conglomerated 
arms, to solemnise the banquet of Victory. 

Besound, O Mcmnon' thy prelude to that 
morning-star, to which the brightened counte- 
nances of all nations are uplifted. Take thy sta- 
tion, 0 Pyramid 1 at the bottom of a staircase 
which a hundred kings have mounted and de- 
scended, hut only one great man. 

Bonaparte President 1 take some lemonade. 

An Instructive volumomight be composed of the speeches 
made to Bonaparte and Louis XVIII. Tbe adulation here 
falls short of that presented to Charles X by M. le comte 
de Wise, president of the Court of Cassation. “ Taut la 
Bourbomiereuemblent llseont tous dedignesdeecendans 
de Bt. Louts et de Henri IV Ce sent toujours lee mimes 
vartua, la mimefol, la mime cUmenct. le mime amour pour 
le peuple.lt mime dinr de conctlier lei libertit publlquet et 
la droite eaerii d« trine “ There is only one truth In all 
this, but it is too much of one Tons les Bourbons aa 
ressemblent. Tbe eulogy waa delivered in the refgn of 
Ferdinand VXL of Spain and Ferdinand IV. of Naples. 
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Tbb Abb# Delille waa the happiest of creatures, 
when he could weep over the charmB of innocence 
and the country, in some crowded and fashionable 
circle at Pans. We embraced most pathetically 
on our first meeting there, as if the one were 
condemned to quit the earth, the other to live 
upon it. 

Delille. You are reported to hare said that 
descriptive poetTy has all thements of a handker- 
chief that smells of roses 1 
Lander. This, if I said it, is among the things 
which are neither false enough nor true enongh 
to he displeasing But the Abb# Delille has 
merits of hia own To translate Milton well, is 
more laudable than originality m trifling matters; 


just as to transport an obelisk from Egypt, and to 
erect it m one of the squares, must he considered 
a greater labour than to build anew milliner's shop. 

Delille. Milton is indeed extremely difficult to 
translate , for, however noble and majestic, he is 
sometimes heavy, and often rough and unequal. 

Lander Dear Abbd • porphyry is heavy, gold is 
heavier OsasandOlympusareroughandunequal 
the steppes of Tartary, though high, are of uni- 
form elevation . there is not a rock, nor a birch, 
nor a cytisus, nor an arbutus, upon them, great 
enough to shelter a new-dropt lamb. Level the 
Alps one with another, and where is their subli- 
mity! Raise up the vale of Tempo to the downs 
above, and where are those sylvan creeks and har- 
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bonis in which the Imagination watches while the 
goal reposes , those recesses in which the Gods 
partook the weaknesses of mortals, and mortals 
the enjoyments of the Gods i 

You hare treated our poet with courtesy and 
distinction in your tnmmed and measured dress 
he might bo taken for a Frenchman Do not 
think me flattering You have conducted Ere 
from Paradise to Pans, and she really looks 
prettier and smarter than before she tripped 
With what elegance sho rises from a most awful 
dream ! You represent her (I repeat your expres- 
sion) as springing up en ewrsaut, as if you had 
caught her asleep, and tickled the young creature 
on that sofa. 

Homer and Virgil have been excelled in sub- 
limity by Shakspoare and Milton, as the Caucasus 
and Atlas of the old world by the Andes and 
Tenenffe of the new but you would embellish 
them all. 

Delille I owe to Voltaire my first sentiment 
of admiration for Milton and Shakspeare. 

Landor He stuck to them as a woodpecker to 
an old forest-tree, only for the purpose of picking 
ont what was rotten he has made the holes deepor 
than he found them, and, after all his cries and 
chatter, has brought homo but scanty sustenance 
to his starveling nest. 

Dthlle Voltaire is not always light, nor defi- 
cient m fire 

Landor. Even smoke hath solid parts, and 
takes fire sometimes 

Delille. You must acknowledge that there are 
fine verses in his tragedies. 

Landor Whenever such is the first observation, 
be assured, M 1’ Abb6, that the poem, if heroic or 
dramatic, is bad. Should a work of this kind be 
excellent, we say, "How admirably the characters 
are sustained 1 what delicacy of discnm mation I 
there is nothing to be taken away or altered with- 
out an injury to tho part or to the whole " We 
may afterward descend on the versification. In 
poetry there is a greater difference between the 
good and the excellent, than there is between the 
bad and tho good. Poetry has no golden mean 
mediocrity hero is of another metal, shich V oltaire 
however had skill enough to encrust and polish 
In the least wretched of his tragedies, whatever is 
tolerable is Shakspcare's , but, gracious Heaven ' 
how deteriorated 1 When he protends to extol a 
poet, he chooses some defective part, and renders 
it more so whenever he translates it I will 
repeat a few verses from Metastasio, in support of 
my assertion. Metastasio was both a better cntic 
and a better poet, although of tho second order in 
each quality, his tyrants are less philosophical, 
and his chambermaids less dogmatic Voltaire 
was however a man of abilities, and author of 
many passable epigrams, beside those which are 
contained in his tragedies and heroics, yet it 
must be confessed, that like your Parisian lackeys, 
they are usually the smartest when out of place. 

DdtUe. What you call epigram gives life and 
spirit to grave works, and seems principally wanted 


to relieve a long poem. I do not see why what 
pleases us in a star, should not please us in a 
constellation. The coarser bread is that of the 
larger loaf; we should therefore put into it more 


salt and leaven 

I believe you have no adequate translation of 
the Hennade. I doubt whether I myself have 
sufficient mastery over the English language to 
render it worthily. 

Landor Is it possible to doubt of your powers! 
May not the commencement be somewhat like this. 


I Sins the hero, vanquisher 
Of Fnanoe, and Mayenne too. 

The king of all his subjects. 

And father of no few ; 

Ono never out-manoeuvred 
At rapier or Intrigue, 

Who parried off the Spaniard 
And fairly bit the League. 

Deaoend from heaven’e top-gallery, 
Desoend, O Truth august 1 
And sprinkle o'er my writing 
Thy pink and scented duBt. 


DdvUe. AhfiLl That last thought is a bright 
one indeed I Voltaire would have emptied his 
snuff-box to replenish it with that fine powder. 
But . pardon ' Our language has certain shades 
which none but a Frenchman can scizo. There 
are here a few points of difference in the Benti- 
ment You have indeed abundantly compensated 
for them, by the delicate allusion to our poet’s 
theatre But. but . . top^iallery. Ah Mr Landor I 
even Homer wonld have failed he would indeed 
Our spint, our finesse, our delicacy, are pecu- 
liarly ours. 

Landor. I will never try again anything so 
arduous. 

Delille Epigram and versification are the main 
secrets of French poetry, to which must be added 
an exactness of thought and a brevity of expres- 
sion, such for instance as we admire in Boileau. 
But you promised me something of Metastasio. 

Landor I will repeat the lines, with Voltaire’s 
observations. 

The King of Parthia is brought in chains before 
the Emperor Hadrian, and has leisure for the 
following paraphrase, by which he would signify 
that his ruin itself shall he subservient to his 
revenge. 


Bprezza U furor del vento 
Robueta quercia, avvezza 
D1 cento vend e cento 
Le lnglurie a tolerar. 

E bo pur oadde al auolo, 
Bplega per l'onde 11 volo, 
E eon quel cento isleuo 
Va contreutando 11 mar. 


Con quel vento tetesso/ it must make haste 
then. Voltaire had forgotten the art of conceal- 
ing his insincerity, when he praised as d. sublime air 
the worst and most far-fetched thought m all the 
operas of Metastasio. He could read Italian 
poetry, he could wnte French . we have seen how 
he judged of the least familiar, let us now inquire 
how he judges of the most. He considers then 
the following linos in Mithndate as a model of 
perfection 
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J'ai par him longue at pdmble Industrie 
Dm plus mortals venltu preronlr la furte 
Ah I qu’ll m’etlt mleux nlu, plus sage ou plus heureux, 
Et ropotunnt lee tnite d'un amour dangereux, 

Ne pee lalaaer remplfr d'ardeure empoisonudee 
Bn ctrur dfcjfc glaod par It/roid da annia 

AIm ! the cold of his years, in comparison with 
the cold of his wit, is hut os a flake of snow to a 
mass of frozen mercury 

Delille There often are quickness and spirit in 
the criticisms of Voltaire but these, 1 acknow- 
ledge, do not constitute a good critic, although a 
good critic will not have been such without them 
His versatility and variety are more remarkable 
than his correctness On subjects where religion 
was not concerned, he was more accurate and 
dispassionate 

Landor The physical world seemed a vast 
thing to him for it must be a vast thing to con- 
tain Pans He could not imagine that the earth 
had ever been covered by the sea, but that the 
shells on mountains were tossed there by Nature 
in her hours of idleness, to excite, no doubt, tlic 
curiosity of English travellers Never did it once 
occur to him that changes are taking place eter- 
nally in every particle of our solar system, and of 
other solar systems far remote from ours not er 
did it occur to him that the ocean and the world 
within it are less m the hand of Clod than a bowl 
of milk with a morsel of bread witlnn it arc in a 
child’s, where the one is soon dissolved and dis- 
locates the other But his taste in high poetry is 
no better than his judgment in high philosophy 
Among the number ot his futile anil rash remarks, 
he declares that nothing in Homer ih equivalent 
to Hesiod’s description of Pandora The homely 
and somewhat dull poem of Hesiod is indeed to a 
certain degree enlivened hv it But if Voltaire 
could have read a sentence of Greek, even without 
understanding one word, the music of those verses 
in the Odyssea, imitated so well by Lucretius,* 
on the habitations of the gods, and of those others 
whore the mother of ITljsscsf tells him the cause 
of her decease, would have checked lum in the 
temerity of his docision Nothing can excel the 
harmony of these passages, and the poetry they 
contain is equally perfect How contemptible 
then is that critic, and how greatly more that 
poet, who prefers an indifferent piece of satire not 
only to those, but to the parting of Hector and 
Andromache and to the interview of Priam and 
Achilles. 

DeliUe Acknowledge at least that m tales and 
in history he has done something 
Landor. Yes, he has united them very dex- 
terously. In the lighter touches of irony and 
diension he excels Rabelais and rivals Moliere , 
but m that which requires vigour of conception, 
and there is a kind which docs require it, he falls 
short of Cervantes and Swift You have other 
historians not only more faithful, but as powerful 
in style and as profound in thought i place him 
barely on a level with Robertson, although m 


composition he may have an advantage over him ; 
nor in disquisition is he comparable to Gibbon, 
whose manner, which many have censured, I 
think in general well suited to the work. In the 
Beeline and Fall of the Roman Empire there iB too 
much to sadden and disgust a smile in sueh a 
narrative on some occasions is far from unaccept- 
able if it should be succeeded by a Bneer, it is 
not the sneer of bitterness, which falls not on de- 
bility, nor of triumph, which accordB not with 
contempt The colours, it is true, are gorgeous, | 
tike those of the setting sun , and such were 
wanted The style is much swayed by the senti- 
ment Would that which is proper for the histo- 
rian of Fabius and Scipio, of Hannibal and Pyr- 
rhus, be proper too for Augustulusand the Popes! 
Gibbon could be grave when an Emperor hke 
Julian commanded it, but could he, or could any 
one, on rising from the narration of a Greek his- 
torian, who has described how an empress played 
“ the royal game of goose t” 

DrhUe Gibbon, one would imagine, was a 
mixed production of two different races in Africa, 
and borrowed the moral features from the one, the 
physical from the other. The Kaboliiguas have 
no worbhip, sacrifice, ceremonies, or priests , and 
the lloiihouanas have a nose which projects litllo 
more than five or six hues, half the face seems to 
be forehead This, however, is no reply to your 
observations on Ins stvlc Accordant it may be 
indeed with the corruption of government and 
morals it describes , but is it not accordant like- 
wise with the corruption of language at the times 
Landor 1 am afraid I should myself he guilty 
of another great fault attributed to him, that is 
digression, if I entered into the inquiry with the 
minuteness and to the extent you might demand. 

It must be confessed that, m his voluminous 
work, thirty (or perhaps more) instances of 
Frenchified or Latinised phraseology may be 
detected , and, what is worse, sometimes a puer- 
ility, contrasting violently wnth his gravity and 
pomp, intrudes upon us IIih “ golden tomb ” of 
the silkworm is worse even than the Alps of Taci- 
tus “faithful to the snow ’’ 

Del ille You will not then insist on his supe- 
riority over Voltaire m prose 
Landor Certainly not no writer is, where 
eloquence is uncalled for Gibbon is habituated 
to a scholastic tone and strut on all occasions, 
pacing up and down the unventilated school of 
rhetoric with a measured and heavy stop Vol- 
taire on the contrary is easy and animated, vigor- 
ous and supple , there is everywhere nerve enough, 
and nowhere a superfluity of flesh Ills language 
is always perspicuous, which cannot be said of 
Gibbon’s, and which is the first requisite of style. 

We will return to him in bis criticisms, where he 
is seldom wrong while he treats on prose. But 
when he calls the French poetry strong and ener- 
getic, he showB himself insensible that the nature 
both of the language and of the metre prohibits it 
when he calls the Italian weak an d e ffemina te and 
unfit for action, he overlooks his inconsistency in 


* Odys. vl v 4fl 


t Odys. xJ. v 197. 
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remarking that "we respect Homer but read 
Tasso ” In his criticisms on poetry, I confess to 
you that, if you will allow me to deliver my 
opinion in the words of Chaucer, 

He hath a voice as weak as hath a gnU 

No continental poet is less weak and effeminate 
than Chiabrera , whose works, I apprehend, Vol- 
taire was just as incapable of appreciating os 
Homer’s Did he ever hear of Fdicajai rich in 
thought as Pindar himself, and, on one occasion, 
moro enthusiastic. 

Delille Enthusiastic as Pindar 1 AhM Land or ' 

Landor AbbC, I said more enthusiastic for 
in criticism I love correctness We have lost the 
greater and (some believe) the better part of 
Pindar’s poetry what remains is more distin- 
guished for an exquisite selection of topics than 
for enthusiasm There is a grandeur of soul 
which never leaves him, even m domestic scenes , 
and his genius does not rise on points or peaks of 
sublimity, but pervades the subject with a vigor- 
ous and cosy motion, such as the poets attribute 
to the herald of the Gods lie is remarkable for 
the rich economy of his ideas and the temperate 
austerity of his judgment, and he never says 
more than what is proper, nor otherwise than 
what is best 

I remember an observation of yours, that " the 
dithynunbic is almost entirely lost to the modems, 
whose language is still less adapted to it than the 
Latin* ” On the contrary, all the modern lan- 
guages, with the sole exception of jours, arc much 
better adapted to the dithynunbic than that is 

The Baron de Couture, in his notes on Lutre- 
tius, is enamoured of his native tongue, although 
less desperately than Henri Etienne, w ho calls it 
“ the best of all tongues possible” not existing 
or extinct, but within the gift of the Divinity 
The moro judicious lover thus expresses his admi- 
ration “ If it were permitted me, without offend- 
ing anyone, to say a few words to the advantage 
of our language, it appears to me that we maj 
find in it all tho case, the polish, and the majesty 
of the Roman To reproach it with its poverty 
is an outrage Do not let us cast upon it our own 
defects the sterility is in our thoughts If we 
do but think, our language will furnish us with 
expressions Perhaps I may be a little too partial 
to it” 

Delille, Not at all ! not at all ' 

Landor He proceeds in acknowledging that 
he may be rather so in placing it with the Latin, 
to which, beyond all other of its excellences, it is 
unquestionably the rival (he says) in poetry His 
next observation is that, if the Latin had the 
constraint of measure and of rhyme to vanquish, 
he doubts whether it ever would attain the charm 
of the French 

Delille Very reasonably I doubt it too , or 
rather, I am certain it would not 

Landor If an organ were forced to imitate a 
ring of bells, I doubt whether the ring of bells 

* Be pr/le molns k la subllmlU de l’enthoustesme. 


would not succeed the best He might have 
added, if the Romans had been obliged to split 
their heroic verses down the back like broiled 
mackarel, he doubts whether they would havo 
been better than yours But your language hag 
a greater quantity of inharmonious sounds, and a 
smaller of distinct words for rhyme, than any 
other that employs it Let a German, a Swede, 
a Russian, road to you a few pages of his poetiy, 
and this will be evident Many of the rhymes, 
indeed a great proportion of them, are formed by 
the termination of the tenses Now surely no 
good writer would wish two similar tenses at 
equal distances Talma, in remark mg to me 
that a French actor has difficulties to surmount 
which an English has not, began with pointing 
out the necessity he Iior under of breaking the 
joints and claws of every verse, as of pigconB for 
a pie, and of pronouncing it as if it were none at 
all , thus undomg what the writer had taken 
tho greater part of his pains to accomplish. 

The business of the highor poetry is to chaBten 
and elevate the mind by exciting the better 
passions, and to impress on it, lessons of terror 
and of pity by exhibiting the self-chastisement of 
the worse There Bhould be as much of passion 
as is possible, with as much of reason as is con- 
sistent with it How admirable is the umon of 
these in the ode of Filicaja to Sobicski ' 

Delille Do you really then prefer this Italian 
to Boileau i his ode to the King is fine 

Landor There is nearly os much difference 
between his ode and the Italian, as between 
Sobieski and Louis , nearly as much as between 
the liberation of Europe and tho conflagration of 
the Palatinate Give me the volume, if that m 
your hand ib it.* 

Tho high wisdom of a young hero Is not tho tardy fruit 
of « low old age. 

Dear Abbd, can you ever have read this com- 
mencement, and call the Author a man of genius 
or taste 1 

. . Ma muse tremblante 

Fuit d'un si grand fardtau la charge troy pesante 

Vulgarity in the metaphor and redundance in 
the expression , and look 1 it occurs again at the 
conclusion. Addison tells you that he does, 
what he gives no sign of domg, that he 
Brutlet In lna struggling Muse with pain 
But it is better to turn a Muse into a mare than 
into a mule or ass, which Boileau does, and 
Addison has redeemed the wretchedness of his 
poetry by the suavity and humour of his prose 

Et tandis que ton brae dee peuples redovtl 
Vs le foudre k la main rttabllr I'SquitS 

I always fancied that the /oudre is rather a de- 
stroyer than an establishes But why was the 
arm of Louis feared by the nations, if it was 

* Our popular oritloa have never suspected that Boileau 
is deficient in correctness of thought or expression. It Is 
chiefly for the edification of those who recommend him as 
a model that this dialogue was written. A grub, It hooked 
with dexterity, may catch a tunny. 
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aimed only to establish equity) The aim with 
the thunderbolt in the hand ia worse than tau- 
tology. 

Let ua torn to his Satires. 

Satire i. 

Bt pals, ixwnmal peroer ctlU fault rff rrtj/able 
Da rfaasun affemba . . dotit It nombre l actable . . 

On Ut at deux placets oompoaalent tout son bien , 

Ou, pour en xulsux purler, Salat- Amant n'avoit Hen. 

It would puzzle me to divine m what this 
mieux porter consists There never was a verso 
more idle than this better-spoken one, or what 
would incur more ridicule in any notoriously bad 
writer. The bed and the dr ur placets show tho 
extremes of Saint- Amant's poverty, without tho 
least expenditure of wit or fancy to light up the 
chamber . any other piece of worthless furniture 
might have been added. This however did not 
suit the rhyme, Boiloau's goddess of N eccssity 
He therefore ridicules the man for not having 
what he had just before ridiculed him for having. 

Satire II. 

Pour qui (lent Apollon tons sen trSson ourerts, 

Et qul spuis a quel coin se marquent lee buns vers. 

Behold the art of sinking ! 

Satire ill 

Nothing can he more flat and farther out of 
character than the last lines, from a person who 
professes just before an utter indifference to the 
pleasures of the table 

Satire iv. 

Tout bbriaeb da greo, tout boufil d'arrogsnce. 

All this, excepting tho last word, is in another 
place. The idea of htnssl de qrtr arose, 1 pre- 
sume, from the Rliarp and slender forms of the 
Greek letters, as we sec them printed A lino of 
Greek appeared to Boileau like a hedge of aloes 
La mSme erreur lea fait crier diversement 
A contradiction the more apparent, as he had 
mentioned the hundred roads m w Inch the tra- 
vellers wandered, some to the right, some to the 
left. He has ridiculed the errors into which men 
have run from the imperfection of their reason 
• great folly 1 Ho now gravely rails at reason itself . 
a greater 1 

Quo at d'un sort fgcbenx la maligna lacoaataaae 
The inconstancy of a sort fachnu was never 
before complained of, still less called malignant. 
Enfln un mbdecln fort expert en son art 
La gnbrit . par adreaw ou plutfit par bawd 

It is quite unimportant to the story, if not to 
the verse, whether the physician cured the man 
by skill or chance ; but to say that ho was fort 
expert en son art, and subjoin that he effected his 
cure plvifit par hasard, proves that tho poet must j 
have taken his expressions altogether at hazard. 

Satire v. 

Oufa.it cat d’un counter qul, Her ...etpleludeeceur. . 
does what l 

Fait psnitre en courant aa bouIUante vigueur 
This is natural enough : and could not well be 


otherwise but what think yon of a horse that 
jamais ne se lasset Do not be surprised : he 
becomes just like another, and 
dans la carrier* 

S’eet oouvert mile foil . d une noble pousaibre. 

Satire vi. 

A man who reasons must be aware how silly it 
is to write an angry satire on cats yet the fiat 
thing that provokes the complaints of Boileau 
against Fans, is the noise of these animals, and 
their dangerous conspiracies, m league with the 
rats, against hn repose Such a confederation is 
aliout as rational and natural, and must end in 
the same manner os the allianco of the crowned 
enmps against your country, in the name of the 
holy and undivided Tnnity He then calls thrn 
disturbance the least of his misfortunes, and 
attacks the cocks, which of course arc a plague 
to Fans. Vet neither the cocks nor the black- 
smith, who falls next under his displeasure, are, 
if wc may judge from the outcry he makes, so 
gnevous an evil to him as the former licentious 
disturbers of his peace 

Let voleura h l'mstant B’emparent do la villa 
Le boll It plvtfvnesti et le moms frequents 
Eet, au prix de Paris, un lieu de edicts 

Exaggeration may be earned to any height 
where there is wit, but rolls down like a load of 
gravel where there is none 

M&lheur done k celuf qn’une affaire imprSvue 
Engage un peu Crop tard au detour d'une rue I 

ne does not seem conscious that the praises he 
has been lavishing on Louis arc worth nothing, 
if there is a foundation for this complaint. 
Thieves arc not subjects for satire , hut those are 
whose capitals are crowded with them 
II faudrait, dans l'enclos d’un vaste logement. 

Avoir loin de ia rue un autre appartoment. 

This is curious , for it demonstrates to us that 
there certainly must have been a time when it was 
considered, or offered, as wit, satire, or moral 

Dtlille You are very fastidious for one so little 
advanced in years 

Landor I wan more fastidious when I was 
younger, and I could detect a fallacy in composi- 
tion as readily as now. I had been accustomed 
to none but the best models I had read Pindar 
and the great tragedians more than once before 
1 had read half the plays of Shakspe&re. My 
prejudices in favour of ancient literature began 
to wear away on Paradise Lost; and even tho 
great hexameter sounded to me tinkling when I 
had recited alond in my solitary walks on the 
sea-shore the haughty appeal of Satan and the 
deep penitence of Eve. I was above twenty-five 
years old when I first looked at Dante, one 
cyclopian comer of the great quaternion. 

Dehtte. You studied much, however; and 
study sharpens criticism. 

Landor. I doubt it , unless by references and 
comparisons. Only four years of my life were 
given np much to stndy, and 1 regret that I 
spent so many so ill. Even these debarred me 
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from no pleasure ; for I seldom read or wrote 
withm-doore, excepting a few hours at night 
The learning of those who arc called the learned 
is learning at second hand the primary and 
most important mast be acquired by reading in 
our own bosoms, the rest a deep insight into 
other men’s What is written is mostly an im 
perfect and unfaithful copy 
DehUe You have taken little from others 
Landor When I had irrigated my field from 
the higher sources of literature, 1 permitted the 
waste water to run off again Few things re 
maraed m my memory as they entered , more 
encumbered it, many assumed fresh combinations 
Come , we must talk no longer about so obscure 
a man, in the presence of this severe censor and 
eminent poet. We will open 
Satire vn 

Mais tout fat me dSplait . et me bleeee lei yenx , 

Je le pourtuis partout 

Idle and silly ' were it practicable, it would be 
the ruin of Satire 

Dehllt Turn over, and you will find Boileau 
wanned by the fine French sentiment of loyalty 
to his King Ay, that pleases you, I see 
Landor No sentiment is more just or reason- 
able than loyalty , but it should belong as much 
to Kings as to their people where it is not 
reciprocal it is worth nothing What insincerity ! 
what baseness I to rave against the wild ambition 
of Alexander, who had all the spirit and all the 
talents of a consummate warrior, and to crouch 
at the feet of Louis with every expression of 
homage and admiration, of Louis, who had no 
such talents, no such spirit, who exposed his 
person in no battle, but who ordered a massacre 
to win the favour of a saint, and consumed a pro 
vince to cure a heresy a coward, a bigot, perfidi 
ous, ungrateful, peijured, who died so despised 
and hated, that his worshippers jumped up from 
their kneeling, and pelted his carcass with mire 
and ordure as it wont to burial 
DehMe Ah, M Landor < you can not do him 
justice. You must exaggerate or you must de 
tract 

Landor Fdnelon, than whom there never was 
a more dispassionate judge, or a more veracious 
man, says of him in a letter to Madame de Main 
tenon, which it is probable he intended she should 
show to him, “ that he had no idea of his kingly 
duties ” Of what duties had he any f 
The satire we have dipped into ib borrowed in 
many parts from Horace, m many from Juvenal , 
yet Boileau has contrived to torpify with prose 
and puffing all the gaiety of the one, and to 
weaken with cold and hoarseness all the declama- 
tion of the other. 

Satire ix 

Celt i roue, men Esprit, a qul Je veux purler 

It is a pity that his Esprit was not summoned 
to this conference earlier , but even now it is only 
called to be talked to, and has more to hear than 
to say. 

Mats mol qul, dam It fond, scats Man oe.. 


A significant nod, to give the sentence the ap- 
pearance of wit, which, if it lies anywhere m it, 
lies dan s If fond. 

Phtbus a t-il pour vous aploui le Parnates * 

The word aplani is not a very happy one 
since the difficulties of Parnassus are the triumphs, 
of the poet. I must observe here, that Apollo, 
Parnassus, tic, are too frequently used by your 
poets, and that nothing shows barrenness of in 
vcntion more evidently, than a perpetual recur 
rcnce to mythology on subjects unconnected with 
it I know butODe thing so subversive of illusion 
in works of fiction 

DthUe What is that 1 

Landtn The cant word of novelists, our Kero , 
by which you meet the Author fitce to face inop- 
portunely, and the vision is intercepted by him 
bodily The hero whom he represents to ns is 
perhaps a young gentleman fresh from collego, 
whose feats of heroism have been upon a Wilton 
carpet, or m a pleasant walk among the trees 
With Emily, or m an innocent nde between two 
turnpike gates It closes with falling in love, 
with struggling to get out of it, with succeeding 
by the Leucadi&n leap of marriage, or in case of 
failure, as may happen, with blessing her devoutly 
"on his last legs, as we say in England But 
again to an Author who never was m this predica- 
ment, and who certainly leads us not into temp- 
tation of any kind. 

Et ne ft^avez vous pas quo, but ce mont krct<5, 

Q,m oe vole au sommet tombe au plus baa degrd 

This ib neither true nor ingenious Horace 
has misled him by being misunderstood, where 
he says 

• mediocrlbus esse poetia 
Non homines, non dl, non oonceaaere columns 

Now Horace himself, and Catullus, and Tibul- 
lus, have never reached nor attempted to reach 
the summit of Parnassus, and equally certain is 
it that they hive not fallen au plus has degri 
Their poetry is excellent m its kind , as among 
the French ib that of La Fontaine It is only 
those whose poetry has nsen no higher than to 
mediocrity in its kind, whatever that kind may 
bo, whose existence as poets is destined to a short 
duration Catullus and Horace will be read as 
long as Homer and Virgil, and more often and by 
more readers 

l*ar l eclat d'un fardcau trop peeant a porter. 

This is the third tune within a few pageB that 
I have observed the metaphor, hut I never heard 
until now that a fardeau could have an eclat 
If it ever is attended by one, it must be, not 
while it is borne, but at the moment when it is 
thrown off. 

Peindre Belloue en feu, torment de too tee parte 

And what else 1 Mars, Minerva, Jupiter, the 
Fates, the Furies 1 

Et le Beige effrayd . . 

bat surely in some act of awful devotion; that 
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if we fell from such a height, it may be into the 
bosom of Pity Ah no ' 

. fuyant aur 80 * rempnrtft 

How contemptible are these verses on Bellona 
and the Dutchman, in comparison with those thej 
are intended to imitate 1 

Gupldum, pater uptime rlree 
Defleiuot Deque onim qulvia horrontm pill* 

Agmiua, Dio fiactfl pereuntes cuspide Gallon, 

Aut labentla equo deecilbat vulnern l’arthl 

Dehlle This satire i ontams the line which has 
been so often quoted, 

Ft le clinquant du Taaae a tout 1 or do Vlrgtle, 
in which Boileau has scarcely his von ted discn 
mutation Surely Tasso is a superb poet 

Landor A few remarks on that foolish verse 
Your poets hate alw ivs felt a violent jealousy of 
the Italian If 'Virgil hail lived in the age of 
Tasso and Tasso in the age of Virgil, Boilciu 
would hato transferred and commuted the desig 
nation, and have given the tinsel to Virgil the 
gold to Tasso There is little of tinsel in the 
Qientsalew me, and much of gold The poet fells 
whenever he attempts the hublune, generally so 
called but he seldom ovcrloida his descriptions 
with idle words or frivolous decorations His 
characters arc more vivid and more distinct than 
Virgil s, and greatly more interesting The 
heroes of the Alruul are like the hall extinct fres 
coes of Raphael but what is wanting m the 
frescoes of the painter is effaced by time, what is 
wanting in the figures of the poet was wanting to 
his genius No man ever formed in his mind an 
idea of Dido, or perhaps ever wished to form it 
particularly on finding lur memory so extensive 
and her y cars so mature, that she could recollect 
the arrival of Teuccr at Sidon Merentius is 
called a despiser of the Gods , jet the most pious 
speech m the JSneid comes from the lips of 
Mesentius, the most hcroical of all the characters 
m that poem, and the most resigned to the will 
of Heaven 

Ast do me dJvClm pater atque hommum rex 
Vidortt 

But who would walk among the scenery of 
woods and waterfalls of glides and forests, of 
valleys in their retirement, and of c om fields in 
their richness and profusion for the sako of bring 
jng home a fen sticks and stubble ? or who could 
receive more pleasure from such an occupation, 
than from surveying the mqjcstic growth of the 
trees and the infinite variety of the foliage ? 

Virgil has blemishes like Tasso, and Tasso has 
beauties like Virgil The JSneid, 1 venture to 
affirm, is the most mis shapen of epics , an epic of 1 
episodes for these constitute the greater and 
better part The Ouriualemme Liberaia is of 
all such compositions, the most perfect in its plan 
In regard to execution, read any one book atten 
lively, and I am persuaded M lAbht, that you 
would rather have written it than all the poetry 
of Voltaire and Boileau ! 

Let ns go on with the volume before us 1 


de sang frold . et tana tfcre amoareux. 

Pour quelqu Iris en Pair tore le laagoureux 

The superfluous on the superfluous ' Boileau 
is one of the forty who have done the same thing. 
One would imagine that there had lived in Fans 
some lady of this name, either by baptism or con 
vontion The French poets, if they wished to 
interest the reader, should at least have engaged a 
name less hackneyed Delia, Connna, Lesbia, bring 
with them lively recollections They are names 
not taken m vain by the Homans m the dayB of 
Roman glory , and the women to whom they were 
first given were not ideal Synonymous with 
beauty, grace fondness, tenderness, they delight 
the memory by locality but we turn with indif 
fcrcnce or with disgust from the common Palma 
Royal face of Ira Boileau might have said to a 
patron, “you shall bo my Apollo, my Richelieu, 
my Louis the expression has something to rest 
upon and whv should not love enjoy the same 
privilege as patronage 5 The judicious La Fon 
tame has committed this inexcusable fault, and 
rendered it worse than he found it in anypre 
cedmg poet for in an Imitation of Anacreon he 
places Ins w ltli \ enus Here he confuses the my 
thological Ins with the Iris to whom you raise, 
not a temple nor an altar (which I believe were 
never raised to the heavenly one) but a triangular 
hat over a buckled and powdered peruke 
Lft Satire cm leqcm* en nouveaut^* fertile t 
Bait beule assaiannuer le plauant et 1 utile 

Rhyme consists in similanty of sound, not in 
identity an observation that has escaped all your 
poets, and what is more wonderful, all the Italian 
Satire is less fertile in novcltj than any other kind 
of poetry , and possesses not alone the power 
attributed to it, but, on the contrary, m a Icbb 
degree than the rest If it alone were endowed 
w ith this faculty, why should poets employ any 
kmd else? Who would wnte wliat cannot be 
pleasant? who wliat cannot be useful < Satire alone 
would sci vo the purposes both of pootry and of 
prose and wc might expert to find a good satire 
in every good treatise on geometry , or metaphysics, 
or music, or cookery 

lit * mon dleu ' cralgnez tout d un auteur en courroux, 
Qutpcut Uuoi? Je men tends Main encor ’ . . 
Talsez vous 

Thus ends this long monologue between Boilean 
and his Etrpnt, which must have rejoiced heartily 
at its dismissal Perhaps no Ime js more suitable 
to the French taste than this last, so many 
short sentences, coming out singly and with breaks 
between them, like the notes in a cock’s crow , so 
many things of which almost every man fancies 
that he alone w in the secret 1 must confess, it 
is really one to me , and, after all the interpreta- 
tions it will hear, I find neither wit nor satire in 
it nor even the sting of a dead epigram 

Dehtte When you compare the tenth satire of 
Boileau with the manner in which women are 
attacked by Juvenal, you must be filled with ad 
miration at perceiving how superior French. 

, morality is to Roman 
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Landor. That is a knotty qneBtion, H l’Abbd . 
we might bruise our hands, if we attempted to 
lay hold of it it is safer to confine our observa- 
tions to poetry. 

Que, si sous Adam memo . et iom avant Not 
The same fault incessantly recurring ' What 
was under Adam, was long before Noah Your 
marquises were not very profound in chronology 
but even the most ignorant of them probably knew 
this fact, notwithstanding the league between his 
confessor and his vices to keep him from reading 
the book where it is recorded In Boileau there 
is really more of diffuseness than of brevity few 
observe it, because it abounds in short sentences 
and few are aware that sentences may be very short 
and the writer very prolix , as half a dozen stones 
rising out of a brook give the passenger more 
trouble than a plank across it 

Villon et Saint-Gelais, 

Arioate, Marot, Horace, Uabelals 
One of the beauties at which Boileau aimed, 
was the mtching of several names together in a 
verse, without any other word Caligula spoke 
justly and admirably, when lie compared the 
sentences of Seneca to lime without saud Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire, and tlicir imitators, Frederick 
of Prussia and Catharine of liussm, were perhaps 
unconscious how perversely they mutated this 
blameablc model of style, and how far the) were 
in general from hiH gravity and acuteness Florus 
and Valerius Maximus seem ebieflv to have cap- 
tivated the attention, and to have formed the 
manner, of Voltaire , as the style of our historian 
Hume is evidently taken from a French translation 
of Machiavclli 

Deldle Montesquieu, of whom Voltaire was 
among the earliest and best imitators, was a groat 
admirer of Florus Cardinal llupcron ranked him 
next to TaeituH, and alios o Tito- Live 

Landor W ell, AbbC t lot us go on, and we shall 
find, I warrant you, something .is silly as that 
We will leave the shallow red hat upon the peg 
Voltaire owed much to Montesquieu, but greatly 
more to Le Sage, whose elegance, purity, and 
variety, never have been and never will be exceeded 
We now come among clumsier valets thun his 
Sait avec des valets, souvent voleurs et traltres, 

Et toujoun, d coup id r, ennemu de iron maUret 

Why sol in any other respect than as volevrs 
et traitree 

Et, pour le rendre libre, il Ie taut onohalner 

This verse alone was worth a pension from Louis 
It is mdoed the most violent antithesis that ever 
was constructed hut, as a maxim in polities, it 
is admirably adapted to your nation, most happy 
under a despot, and most faithful under a usurper. 

Et ne presume pas que V t'lius on Satan, &o 
The two mythologies ought never to be con- 
founded This is worse than Bellona and the 
Dutchman, or than Mars et lefamew fort de Slant 
1/honneiir eat oomrae une lie esoarpee et sane bords 
Oun'y peut plus rentrer die qu'on en eat dehors. 

The BimiVy is imperfect, because the fact »' 
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untrue. If an island can be entered once, it can 
be entered twice. 

Avec un air pins sombre 
S'en aller mdditer une vole au jeu d’hombre. 

There is no reason, except the rhyme, for thus 
air plus sombre When the lady only thinks of 
playing, Rhe has encountered no ill success, and 
expects none , otherwise she would not play. 

Comme oe maglstrat de bldeuae mdmolre. 

The story of this magistrate is badly told the 
progress of his passion is untraccd. How much 
better is the Sir Balaam of Pope. 

Mu.it qul pourrait compter le nombre dee hellions ? 

This picture is overcharged It appears to me 
that the author had written two descriptions, and 
not wishing to lose either, nor knowing what to 
do with both, tacked them together to compose 
the tenth satire Ho confesses that “ le rdcit passe 
un peu V ordinaire," and desires to know whether 
it could be given in fewer words Horace will 
answer that it can lie given both infewerand better. 
Mats qul la pnvoratt butt Jours dr tet planter, 

Et qui v loin d’un galant objet de tet tietirt 

It is natural enough that the lady’s gallant 
should be the object of her desires but what shall 
we think of a versification which permits de see 
plamrs to be followed by de sex deal rs * 

Ha tranqutlle vortu conserve tous sea crimes 
A violent counterpoint 1 Antithesis was always 
fond of making inroads on the borders of absurdity. 

Satire xn 

Et partout sa doctrine en peu de terns portde 
what can be added to its extent if itwas partout* 
why 

Fut du Gange> du Nil, et du Tage taoutue 
Another falling off' Who in the world ever 
made a voyage to the Ganges for the purpose of 
arriving at the Tagus 1 The verse itself did not 
cxait this penance it could have been written as 
easily, 

Fut du Tape, du Nil, et du Gange fccoutde. 

This would have described, as it was intended, 
the progress of the Christian faith The same 
fault is committed (and none but a bad reasoner, 
to say nothing of a bad poet, could commit it) in 
another couplet, which at this moment comes into 
my mind, but which, with many more, I have 
turned over. 

Dehlle Surely so grave a fault could hardly 
have escaped him twice. 

Landor. What think you of 
De l'ekin . a Paris et de Parle . i Romo ' 

I know not where in any language to find such 
lethargic verses as the following 

Bans simonie on peut contre un blen temporal 
Hardlment dehanger un bleu spiiltuel 
Of all the wretched poets ridiculed by Boileau, 
not one, I believe, has written anything so signally 
stupid Turn to the Discours au Roi 
Je vale de toutes parts o* me guide ma vane, 

Sant tenir en march ant une route eertame , 

Et, mis gfcner ma plume en oe libre m&tter, 

3 e la lataea au hazard oourlr sur le papier. 

H 
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This is untrue if it were not, ho would have 
written greatly worse than he (lid. Horace lias 
misled him here, as on other occasions, by being 
misunderstood he says, 

Ego apta Matin it 
More mndoque 

Grata oarpentla thyma per laborem 
Plunmum, $e 

This relates to the diversity of subjects choben 
by the lyric poet instead of w hich Iloileau speak s 
merely of satires, and tolls us that he corrects the 
ago at hazard, and without the view or intention 
of correcting it 

Quoad jo vois ta sngpsac cn ses j ustes projets 
D'line heurcuse abonduntt onnchir tea sujetfl. 

Here indeed hcisasatinst,andavcrybold one, 
and one who docs not let his pen run at random 
over the paper 

Quo jo n’nt ni If ton, ni la itnx uasoz forte 

This verse resembles that in liis translation of 
Sappho 

Jo no af aurais trouver do languo ni do volx 

He places the tone and the voice in contradis- 
tinction but what is the difference ' Where the 
tone is loud, the lone is loud, at lensl for the 
time. Here, as everywhere, j ou find the never- 
fading characteristic of jour verse Your heron 
line rises and falls at a certain pitch, like the 
handle of a pump 

Delillr And jet our heroic verse is more gene- 
rally read and applauded m Em ope than the 
English 

Lamlar Or than the Italian, or than the Latin, 
or than the Greek Admiration is no proof of 
excellence the point it comes from ih its indica- 
tion, and this point, is one and narrow It must 
proceed from reason how few look for that t liow 
few of those who look for it can find it m these 
regions Where is the demonstration > w ho is the 
demonstrator '> 

Ep'ttre i A ii Hot 

Boileau had just issued a longamflalionous writ 
against Equivoque , lie had despatv Led against it 
Noah's ark hy rcu and Heresy by land, when 
Apollo ejierdu makes him suddenlj the prize of 
his adversary He has the simplicity to tell Louis 
that Apollo has cautioned lum thus 

Cette mer oil tu enure eet ct*l£brc en nnufrages. 

I hope Louis read this line some jears afterward, 
when the application of it would scourge him 
severely Deprived of all he had acquired bj Iiih 
treachery, unless the nation that brought lum 
upon his knees had permitted two traitors, Harley 
and St John, to second the views of a weak, obsti- 
nate, drunken, old woman, and to obstruct those 
of policy and of England, he had been carted to 
condign punishment m the Place do Grcve, or at 
Tjburn Such examples are much wanted, and, 
as they can Tarely be given, should never lie 
omitted 

This man is hero called grand roi seven times 
within 200 lines, and to demonstrate that ho realty 
was so, the words are written m grand characters , 


Te livrer le Bosphore, et . . . d*un vers mcivil 
Proposer au Sultan de te coder le Nil 
Can anj'one doubt that, if the letter e could 
have been added to wre, the poet would have writ- 
ten civil instead of rnciml I do not remember m 
any language an epithet so idle and improper 
No t'avons-nous pas t m dans les plaines Belglques, 

Quand l’ennemi vaincu, ddsertant see remparts, 

Au devant do ton joug courait de toutes porta, 

Toi-mSme to borner 9 

Yes, -with the assistance of William 
Au devant de ton joug 

Surely a beneficent prince has no occasion to 
impose a joke upon those w r ho run toward him 
willingly from all parts nevertheless the senti- 
ment is national 

Iront do ta valour ejfrager Vunivert 

A wise, beneficent, godlike action 1 but whlft 
followrs t 

Et camper devant Dflle au milieu deshivers 1 ' ' 

Ho grows more and more reasonable. 

On verm Iob aims par tfl main nformts. 

La licence et l'orgucil on toim lleux reprunca, 

Du debris ties tnutans ton t'pargne gmssle. 

Ties subsides nffreux la rlgueur adouclc, 

Le eoldut, dans la paix, sage et lahonntx. 

Nos artisans grobslcrs renduh . indlietriew 

Wlmt uleamust that nation entertain of poetry, 
wlm h i an c all this so ! To encounter suth w retched 
lines, truly 

C’est camper devant Dole nu milieu dcs hivora. 

What more does Lourn perform > 

TantOt jo traoerat tea pompeux b&ttmenta, 

Du loislr d'uii btros nobler amusements 

These noble amusements, with some others of 
the same hero, brought France into a state of 
poverty ,ind wretchedness, which, neglected by his 
successors, hurled the least vicious of the family 
to the scaffold 

De l lilt I am afraid j ou will censure some of my 
finest verses , such as. 

Eh ' quf du sommet d'un cOteau 
Vnyunt le Nil au lorn rouler tee eavx pompeutes, 
Ddtoumerait les yeux de ce riche tableau 
Et de cet eaux mojestucusei T 
or, 

Tel le mete Apeunrn desa elme hautame 
or even this, 

Alt, si ec noble instinct par qul le grand Horn (re . 

Land err Fine verses are often had poetry If 
these are really jours, they are j’our very worst. 
Del die My friends think otherwise 
Lavdor Then they do yon injustice Never 
take their opinion in future unless upon an ccl-pie. 

Ep'ttrr in 

I turn over the leaves hastily Here we shall 
discover what happened when Adam was fallen, 
ta chardon importun h6rlBsa les gudrets, 
ta serpent venimeux rsmpa dans . lee lorfets 

I Accordmg to this, matters were bettered. If 
j the serpent had always been there, Adam would 
have lost nothing, and the importunity of the 
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thistle would have been little to be complained of 
if it had only been in the yuerets 

Epitre iv An Itoi 

Comment en vers heureux aghicger Dotiabourg, 

Zutphen, Wagheninghon, Ilordcrtvic, Knotzembourg 9 

These names are tacked together for no other 
purpose than the rhyme he complains that they 
are difficult to pronounce, meaning to say difficult 
to spell , for certainly none of them is very harsh , 
but whenever a Frenchman finds a difhculty in 
spelbng a word, he throws in a handful of conso- 
nants to help him over these arc the fascines of 
M Boileau’s approaches The sound of ]Vurtn 
is not offensive to the ear, without which the 
poet says. 

Quo j’allais & tea yeux dialer do mervcilles ' 

4 As you French pronounce Zuiphen Ac , they 
arc truly harsh enough But that is on mg to vour 
nasal twang, the most disagreeable and disgusting 
of sounds being produced liv the same means as 
a stink is rejected, and thus reminding ns of one 
The syllable Zut is not harsher than the first m 
Zethen, or Pheu other than the first in Phi «u In 
fact, the sounds of Gram / flat are handier than 
any that so powerfully offend him, as to stop him 
with his rarer- *hrin on lus liuik, alien he had 
promised the kmg a peep at it I w ell remember 
the difficulty 1 experienced, in tea* lung a learned 
countryman of yours that. 

Twos at the royal feast for Persia won 

is really a verse, and that 'tican should not be pro- 
nounced it nan, inviting hun to read the first 
line of the Iliad, in whu h he stumbled at flea, and 
fell flat upon hih Cue at nijAipdStu 

And let. me ask. here, in Tcgard to your use 
of the alphabet, what, man of w hat nation, ancient 
or modern, could imagine the existence of a 
people, on the same globe with himself, who 
employ the letters e a u r to express a sound 
which he and all others would express by the 
single vowel o, and that furthermore innit should 
signify neither more nor less than another single 
vowel r 9 And what is your barbarity to the 
most beautiful of the liquids 1 In ft In you dis- 
inherit it in Versailles you pour two of them 
into a gargle If there is a letter that ought, to 
have more force and strength m it than any other, 
it is the letter x, which, m fact, is composed of 
two stout ones, l and » yet you make nothing 
of it 

1 will now show you what to any organs sen- 
sible of harmony is really disagreeable , four simi- 
lar sounds for instance in one verse, which occur 
m the last of this Epistle, written (we may con- 
jecture) while the dm of the blacksmith's shop, 
before complained of, was ringing in his ears 

Non, non , ne falson; plus de plamtea in utiles 
Puiaqu’ atari dam deux mols tu prend* quaranfe villes, 
Aaaur6 des bo ns vets dont ton bra* me repoud , 

Je t’atlends dans deux ant &ux bordade lUcUespont 

I know nothing of the Dutch language but I 
will venture a wager with you, M l’Abbe, that 


the harshest verse in it is less so than these , and 
a Greek or an Italian Bhall decide There are 
dozens similar 

Je vais/ati e la guerre aux habitone de 1‘atr 

11 mefaut du repot, des pr it et dee for ett 

Ont ertt me remire affr tux aux yeux de l'univers. 

See ccrits plctna de/eu par-tout brillent aux yeux 

The man must have been bom m a sawmill, or 
in France, or under the falls of Niagara, whose 
ear can Huffer these Tn the same Epistle wo find, 

A cue mots, essuyant sa barbe hmoneute, 

11 prend d'un vieux guerner la figure poudreute. 

Another equivocation Surely if Boilcau had 
found such poetry in an author of small repute, he 
would have quoted it as a thing loo low to kick 
up, loo flat to ridicule 

Wh.it does the lilunc, after wiping the mud off 
his whiskers with a clean cambric handkerchief, 
and assuming the powdered face of an old lieu- 
tenant general 1 he 

iiu/ameux fort de Skmk prend la route connue t 
And Louis, w hat ih lie about > 

Louis, Its anizrmnt du feu do son courage, 

ho plaint: de sa grandeur qui 1 attache au rivage 

lie had mam sut.li complaints to make against 
his grandeur Coesar and Alexander had none 
A Gascon ran aw ax from a fortress about to he 
bombarded , lie was intercepted and brought back , 
and, on Ins tnal before a court-martial, said in his 
defence that be had wished to exhibit, his courage 
m the plain II this had been permitted, it would 
probably have been found to he of the same kind 
as that of Louis 

Turn to the eighth Epistle, which is ogam ad- 
dressed to the king I pass over the intermediate, 
hoc ause it is reasonable to presume that if Boileau 
looks not well in a court dress, he never looks 
well In other eases indeed il would he unjust to 
confound the poet with the courtier m him the 
i ourtier is the belter part I 'bscrve too that 
these Epistles are particularlv celebrated by tbe 
editorfor “ the Rujipleness anil grace of tho versi- 
fication, and for the equality, solidity, and fulness 
of the style ” 

Et mes vers en ce style, cnnnyeiix, sons nppns, j 

lleshonorent rua plume et ne t'bonorent pas : 

If tho verses were ennuyeux et nans nppas, it is 
evident enough that they dishonoured his pen, 
and what dishonoured his pen could not honour 
his prince This thought, which Boilcau haH re- 
peated so often and so ill, is better expressed by 
several other of your poets, and shortly before by 
Mallcville, 

Male je eyals quel effort demande ret ouvrage , 

La grandeur du sujet me doit dpouvantcr , 

Je trahjrAis sa gloire au lieu de l’uugmonter, 

Et ferais h son nom moms d'bonnour que d’ou trage 

Delille That sonnet of Mallevillc is very beau- 
i tiful 

\ Land or Particularly in the conclusion yet 
1 your critics preferred, to this and every other, one 
| which displays Phillis andAurortl and Zephyr and 
Olympus, and in which a most polite apology is 
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offered to tho Sun, for the assertion that the 
brightness of Phillis was as much superior to his 
as his was superior to that of the stars O’hey 
who reason so profoundly, seem to argue thus if 
it requires more skill m a tailor to give a fashion- 
able cut and fresh glossiness to an old court-drcsR, 
than to make a new one, it requires a bettor poet 
to refurbish a trite thought than to exhibit an 
original 

Dana loe noble i douceurs (Tun sdjoiir plan de charmet 
Tu n'ea pas inolns herns qu'au milieu des alannes. 

In the second line another equivocation 1 It is 
perfectly true that he was just as much a hero 
abed and asleep as in battle , but his heroism was 
chiefly displayed in these noble* douceur * Pity 
that Boileau has written no ode on his marriage 
with a poor peasant girl, whom he met while he 
was hunting The V irgin Mary would jierhaps 
have been bndcmaid, and Apollo would have 
presented the Gospel on which he swore How 
many of 3 our most glorious kings would, if they 
had been pm ate men in anv free country, or ei en 
in their own, have been condemned to the pillory 
and the galleys 1 

lie ton trOne agrandi portnnt soul tout lo faix 
This is the favourite metaphor of 3 our poet he 
ought to have known that kings do not carry the 
burdon of thrones, but that thrones tarry theirs, 
and that consequently the metaphor here is not 
only inelegant, as usual, but imperfect and mis- 
applied. 

J'amaase do too faits le pinihlo volume 
Again equivocation 1 Tn turning over tho leaves 
to arrive at tho An Poitique, my eye rests on 
this vorsc in the twelfth Epistle 

Qui n’eut Jamais pour (lieu quo glace 
A strange God enough ' it is not to be wondered 
at if there should lie no other in his company 
but there is who ? 

et que froideur 

There arc follies on which it would be a greater 
folly to remark Who would have the i mirage to 
ask whether there is not coldness where there is 
ice? A Latin poet however has written almost 
as ill 

Alpcs 

Frigidus aorias atque alta caoumlna 
Read the first hncR m the “ Art l’oetiquc " 

C'eat an vain qu'au Parnasse un Umfroere auleui 
Ponte de Part des vers attelndre la hauh tir 

Atiteur answers to hauteur After this fashion 
an echo is the moBt accomplished of rhymers 
S'il ne sent point du del 1 influence sect etc 
In that case he is not tend rn ire, and the epithet 
is worse than useless. 

Fuyex de oes auteurs Pabendance stdnle, 
fit ne voua charges point d'un detail inutile. 

The first verse forestalls the second, which is 
flat , and the three following are worse 
On le Temps qui s'enfult . . unc horloge a to main 
He thinks it unreasonable that such an allegory 


should be censured Time ought to be represented 
with no modern inventions to designate him I 
presume M Boileau means the hour-glass by his 
“ horloge a la main” , but although we often see 
m prints an allegorical figure of this description, 
no poet should think that a sufficient reason for 
adopting it, but rather (if a better were wanting) 
for its rejection. An hour-qlas *, in the hand of 
this mighty and awful power, is hardly leBB ridicu- 
lous than a watch and seals 

Soyex vif et pressd dans vos narrations, 

Soyex riche ot pompeux dans vos descriptions. 

1 know not which to call the worse, the lines or 
tho advice But to recommend a man to lie rich 
in anything, is a hint that can not always be taken, 
as wc poets know better than most men 

J'aimo mieux Ariosto et scs fables comiques 

Quo ces auteurs toujours froids ot mClancoliquoe. 

Really 1 This he intends as a pis-aller Ariosto 
is a plagiaiy, the most so of all poets , Ariosto is 
negligent, his plan inartificial, defective, bad 
but divide the Orlando into three parts, and take 
the worst of them, and although it may contain 
a large port, ion of extremely vile poetry, it. will 
contain more of good than the whole French 
language M de Voltaire, like M Boileau, spoke 
flippantly and foolishly of Ariosto he afterward 
gave Ins reasons for having done it 

JDddlc I do not remember them at present 
Were tlicy at all satisfactory, or at least ingenious? 

Laiulor They were very good ones indeed, and 
exactly such os might have been expected from 
a critic of his spirit ami quickness 

D< Idle l)o you recollect the sum of them ? 

Landor He had never read him 1 To make 
amends, he took him kindly by the hand, and 
preferred him to Dante 

Ditille He might have held back there But 
where we haio dirted one shoe we may dirt the 
other it does not cost a farthing more to clean a 
pair than an odd one When, however, not con- 
tented with making the grasshopper so loud as to 
deafen the vales and mountains, Ariosto makes 
her deafen the sea and heavens, he says rather too 
much on this worst pest of Italy, this neutraliser 
of the nightingale 

Cicala col noioso metro 
Fra i flenst rami del fronzuto stelo 
ho valll e 1 monti ateorda , c'l mar el cielo 

Landor If he rises too high m one quarter, he 
falls in another too low He spoaks of Cardinal 
IppoUto di Estc, 

raagnonlmo, sublime 
Gran cardinal della ohiesa di Roma ' ' 

Since I lore Anosto next to Boccaccio, 1 am 
sorry at the discovery we have made together, 
that the two greatest personages in his Orlando 
are a cardinal and a grasshopper But come along* 
wc must go further, and may fere w orse 
Maia aussi pardonnez, el, plein de oe beau zele, 

De tom vos psmfameux observateur fldfele, 
QuulquefoiB du bon or Je sCpare le faux. 

^ hat has gold to do, felse or sterling, with 
uteps, real, and observation f And does he mean 
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to say that there is false gold in the steps of King 
Louis * This is surely what the faithful observer 
would not wish to render famous, in the midst of 
a panegyric Fa menu. 1 must remark is a vtrj 
favourite expression with him and is a icry un 
poetical one Poetry is the voice of Fame, and 
celebrates not what is famous but what deserves 
to be Of this Boilcau is ignorant He uses the 
same epithet at the beginning of the Lutnn 
rt to\, famevx htros d nt la sage entremnw 
* lit te schisrao nuiMunt dcbarrasBa 1 1 glise 
Viens d un regard heureux ammtr mon projet, 

E t gurde to! de nre en si grave sujet 

The last advice sutfocated anj nasient faceti 
ousness To mu male a project is nonsense 

Lt de lnnge traits de ft u lrn snrtent par lee yeux 

Tins is just as euphonious as the verse, 

Sea Cents plelna de/iu partout bnllent aux yeux 
Another such is, 

lie sea atles dans 1 air secouant la pouwi it t 
Another no less, 

. Invisible en re lieu 

Je ne pourrai dono plus fitre vu que de Dieu 
And another, 

LS Xenophon duns lair heurte contre un 7 t S erre 
Here we eomc to the translation of isippkos 
ode, in which all is wretchedly bad after the first 
stan/a 

Je sens de veins en > etne une subtile flamme 
Courir par tout mon rorpt 

Jo ne siauraie ft liter de langue nt de totx 

lln nunge con/u< ne repand but ma i ue 

Je n entends plui je tombe en do doucos longueurs 

He had talked about dour transports two hnes 
above 

I tpalo sans haleine tnlcrdite ejirlut 
This is eontrir> to the manner of S ijiplio, us 
prused b\ Longinus, and nothing tin bo more 
difinsc, mole tautological moic prosau 

You must have rem irked M 1 Vbbi that I 
have frequently turned over «e\ oral p iges togethtr, 
and that Familur as you may < ill me, of the 
Holy Ofhcc 1 never have invested my nicagic mil 
hollow eved dclmquout with colours of flame and 
imigcs of devils Ridicule has followed the von 
tiges of Truth, but never usurped her jilace 1 
have slid nothing of the original Odes tom 
miseratmg their helpless fatuity Only throw a 
glanco over that on the t iking of Namur 
Quelle Uncle et suntc tvnttt 
Aujourd hui me fit t la lot f 

“ Docte ivresse ’ what violent absurdity ' 

Et par oent bouohes horribles 
L'alraln sur c*es monts ten ibtes 
Dix nolle taillane Alcuies 
C eat Jupiter en persnnno, 

Ou o est le vainqui ur de Mens f 

Saint Omer, Besunp n Dole, 

1 prts, Mastnclit et Cambral ' ' ' 

Aceourez, Nassau, Bawbee 

to do what 1 

toiwiderer eee approehes 
Louis & tout donnant f Ame, 

Marcher, oourlr avee eux 


He might have marched with 'em, but he ran 
before em 

Son gouverneur, qui sc trouble 
De corps morts, de rocs, de Angus* 

Here, I observe, the editor says, " le son de ccs 
mots repond a cc qn Ub exprmient ’ Pray, M 
lAbbd, which is the sound among them that 
resembles the dead bodies t 
DlIiIIi The odes of Boileau, I confess, are 
inferior to the ehorusscs of Racmo in Athalte 
Ijiindor Diffuse and feeble paraphrases from 
the Psalms » The best ode in y our language is in 
the form of a sonnet by Gombaud 
La voix qui rctentit, Ac 

Racine has Btolcn many things from Euripides 
he h is spoilt most of them. Mid injured all The 
beautiful lines which Lucretius hail before him in 
his den nption of Iplnanassa, arc thus frenchified 
Filh tl Agamemnon coat mm quUapreinifcre 
V ua appcllat Seigneur, de ce doux nom de pirc 

This reflection ought to come from the father, 
as in Lucretius not from the daughter 
The most admired verse of Racine, 

Je crams Dieu cber Abner, &c 

is taken almost literally from Godeau Chet 
Abner favours the theft The line preceding is 
useless and shows as innumerable other instances 
do bis custom of making the first for the second, 
and after it Lie has profited much from the 
ncglct ted poets of your country, and wants energy 
heevuse he wants onginahty You pause, M 
l Abbe 

Dt title 1 cannot well believe that if Boileau, to 
say nothing of Racine was a poet so faulty as 
you represent him, he would have escaped the 
censure of such sound enties and elegant writers 
as Johnson and Barton 

Latulor And poets too the former so power- 
ful th it he made the tempests sigh 

() er the Bad plume perpetual toi ipeBts sigh 
the latter that he reduced flame to the tempera 
ture of new milk 

Uuw burnt their bosoms with warm patriot flame * 

Dehtl e Well • what is amiss 1 
Landor ] perceive, my dear AbbJ, that you 
slide easily on the corruptions of our language 
In fashionable life wo say, ‘I am very vami,' 
instead of ‘I am very hot tho expression is 
wrong Warmth is temperate heat we never 
say red warm, but red hot , nevtr burning warm, 
but burning hot , wo use a inarming pan for our 
beds, a heater of red hot iron for our tea urns Tho 
epithet of toarm applied to flame is worse than 
childish for children speak as they feel, bad 
poets, from remimscemes and arrangements. 
Johnson had no feeling for poetry and Warton 
was often led astray by a feverish and weak 
enthusiasm 

Dditte Some of Ins observations are very just 
Landor Others arc trivial and superficial 
He seldom demonstrates his objections, or ascends 
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to the sources of his admiration Johnson is 
practised m both , sometimes going wrong from 
an obliquity in his view of poetry, rarely from his 
ratiocination Neither of them saw the f ilsiti of 
Pope's inference at the eommeneement of the 
Essay on Man 

“ Let us since life can little more supply 
Than just to look ar mod us and to du 
Fxpatiatefrec o tr all this mare of man 

If human life is so ovtrcmeh eontrietcd there 
is little encouragement to cYpatiatc m all its 
mare, and little jimier to cxpatnte ftul/ which 
can only mean iiitninh/ foi freedom ol will or 
purpose is not in question 
Jlehlle Johnson nu\ not hate lie<n quite so 
le imcd as some whose eelelinty is less for I 
lielieie that I ondon is worse furnished with 
pulilu liliruics of easy access tlun inj eity in 
Europe not e\i i ptmg t onstantinople and his 
pmati one from his eontiaeted oireumstmeis 
must hive 1 ecu seanty 

Landor He was studious but neithci his 
weik eyts nor mmv other mhnnitics on wlmh i 
severe mental disquietude woikcd meessuitly 
would allow him all ihe leading he erneted 
beside, he was Liolh too poor and too wi-c t< 
eollect a large body of luthors 
Deldh Ignorant men are often mori ambitious 
than the learned of eoj ious lihrincs ind uirious 
hooks is the Wind ire fonder of sunshine th m 
the sighted Sun ly the judgment of Johnson 
was correct the style clccmt 
Landor J hive spoken of his judgimnt in 
poctri In regud to elegime of stvle il q p< irs 
to me that i sentence oi lohnsou is like tbit 
article of ill ess wlmh yom nition his htely made 
peaee with divided into two puts equal in 
length, lire idt h mdsubstuici with ijrotubcr nice 
before and behind \\ irtons 1 ssiy on loje is i 
cabinet of eunosities in which in lnuiy trifles 
woifh looking at nothing to c irry about oi use 
I)<hlh That Burnt mil iloileiu were gieat 
borrowers is undent iblc 

ha mint Vu cl epull) tint they weie m the 
habit ot paving a sm ill poitnn ot the del t 
D'hlh been jour immortd Sliaksj.eaie bor 
rowed from others 

Landor let he w ys more on.inil than the 
originals JIo breathed upon dead bodies and 
brought them into lift 

Dfhlh I flunk however I on frace tilibin 
that wonderful creature whenlsuivey attentively 
tho Cyclops of I uiipules 

Landot lie knew nothing of Euripides oi his 
Cyelopa That poet, where be is irregular, is 
great and he presents more shades and ptcu 
lianties of character linn ill other pocte of 
antiquity put together I ct in several seines he 
appears to have written pimupilly for the pur 
pose of inculcating his political mdmonl ixioms 
almost every character introduces them, and m 
almost every place There is a regular barter of 
veTse for verse no credit is given for a proverb 
however threadbare , the exchange is paid on the 


nail for the commodity The dogmas, like valets 
do place, serve any master and run to any quarter 
Even when now, they nevertheless are miserably 
flat and idle how different from the striking 
sentences employed unsparingly by Pindar, which 
alw iy s come rci ommended by roido appropriate 
ornament Virgil anti Ovid hay o intersporsed them 
with equal felicity The dialogue of Euripides is 
somotimoR dull and heavy , the* construction of 
his fable mfimi and inartificial and m the chorus 
I can not but exclaim 

There be tuo Ilichards in the held to da y 
Anstoplnnes wl o ridicules him in hia Comedies, 
trots him disdainfully as the competitor of 
Sophocles and spe iks probably the sense of the 
\thcniuis m the mcridiin of tlieir literature If 
howevei he w is nit considered by them as the 
equal of Sophocles in dramatic powei or m the 
continuous tram of poetical expression, yet sen 
siblc men m ill igcs will icspect him and tho 
more be uisc they fincy they discover m him 
gre itci wisdom tlun others have discovered for 
while m my things m his tragedies are direct and 
m my prombiil others are allusive and vague, 
oi i un mg m v irious states of mind and tempera- 
lurts of feclnu There is little of the theatrical 
in his w in ks and Ins cb irac tc rs ai c more anxious 
to show then nuclei st inding than tlieir sufferings 
Euripides e une down firtlier into common life 
thau Sophocles and he lutlicrdown than ditch v 
lus one would hive expected the reverse But 
the muvcllius hill earned eEsebylus fiom the 
eirtli md he filled with light the whole region in 
which he rested The temperate grcitness and 
pun eloquence of Pcmles ioiincd the moral eon 
slitution of Sophocles who had exercised with 
lum ipimeipil migistraey ill the republic and 
the dtnion of Socrates not ilw iy s ununporinnate, 
followed I unpidis from the school to the theatre 
'ihe deicncies of the boudoir were unknown to 
him he would h ivc shocked your chambcimaids 
Tillhybius calls Polvxena a calf her mother had 
done tho same and Hercules inA/xstis isdrunk 
1)< hilt This is horubh if true Virgil (to 
venture nothing fuither about ilaeme), V irgil is 
grcitly more judicious m his T)ido 

J and i The passion of I)ido is ilways true to 
Nature Other women hayc called their lovers 
cruel she c ills Aoieas so, not chiefly for betray 
mg and deserting her, but for hazarding his li le 
bv encountering the tempests of a wintry sea 
1 veil if it were sot to foreign lands and unknown habl 
tati ms that you were hastening even if Troy were yet in 
existence and you wore destined thither, would you choose 
a season like this would yoy navigate a sea of which you 
are ignorant, under the stare of winter * 

I must repeat the lines, for the sake of pro 
posing an improvement 

Quinetum hyberno violins eidere classem, 

> t modtia properas aquUombus ire per oltum 
C rudelio ' quod hi non arva oliena domosque 
Ignotas petercs, et froja antiqua maneret, 

Troja per under urn peteretur classibus equor * 

If hyhemum were substituted for undomm, how 
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incomparably more beautiful would the sentence 
be for this energetic repetition 1 
DdiUe Adjoctivcs ending with ones express 
abundance and intensity to such a degree that 
some learned men dtnvc the termination from 
otli, the most potent and universal of feelings 
Landor If it be so, famosus iocosus, nemo 
roms, /abulosus, eabidoms, Sic , must have been a 
later brood 

Undos mn, with all its force, w ould be t ir from 
an equivalent for hybanium even if the latter held 
no fresh importance from apposition 

My admiration of the author of the Adi uid is 
you sec, is not inferior to yours but 1 doubt 
whether he has displiycd on tin uliolt such pocti 
cal powers as the vuthor of Alteshs who excels 
in variety and peculiarity of chancier all the 
ancient poets He has invented, it is true, nothing 
so stupendous nor so awful as the Prometheus 
but wlio has 1 The Satan of Milton liim^elf sinks 
below it tor Sitan if lie sometimes appears with 
the gloomy grandeur of a fallen Angel and some 
times as the antagonist ot Omnipotence is oth n 
a thing to lie thiown out of the w ly among the 
rods and foolscaps of the nursci v 
Virgil is not so vigorous as Lucretius so 
elegant and graceful ah Gitullus so lmagmitivc 
and diversified as Ovid All their power-, united 
could not have composed the A w id hut in the 
Aneid there is nothing so epic is the contest of 
l lysscs ind Ajax in the MiUimoii hosts Hus 
in my opinion is the most wonderful thing in the 
whole ringe of Latin poetry fol it mutes (whit 
appeaih incompatible) two pieces of jde iding never 
excelled by Homan or \ them in orator with e\ 
quisitely discriminated cliaiac tens and uupai illcled 
heroic composition Hie Iliad itself Ills nothing 
in the contintional so luteicstmg or so minuted 
When Ajax hath ended who cm doubt of hit 
having gamed the cause’ tlvssis rises slowlv 
modestly and our enthusnsm subsides just sufh 
ciently to allow him a patient heal mg By deques 
he engages moves md almost convince us At 
last wheu we hesitate uni wavei lie disj lijc the 
Palladium bciorc us andwc ire g lined by tint 
which guned the city by tint wliuli termmites 
onr toils by that which restoies to uh oui eoun 
try and our home 

lkhllt All 1 you tmey yourself among them 
You should hive lieen then 
Landor 1 was, 7 am I have been often and 
shall be often yet Let me esc ipe tor a moment 
from the soipsuds ot the 'seint and plunge into 
tho Scamander 

Dtlitte There are fine spcec lies, and speeches 
as long sustained, on our stage 

Landor S>o much the worse But in those 
four hundred lines (such I think is about the 
quantity) four should he omitted 
Dehlk Which are they f 
Landor 

Perque deos oro qnos hosti nuper ademi. 

Per si quid superest si quid supienter agnulum 
SI quid odliue uudnx ex preolpitlqucpetimtum, 

81 Irojte/atli allquld restore putatU 


DelUle I sea the reason he rhymes 
Landor He falls oftener into this fault than 
any other of the ancients I would, however, that 
the four lines wore omitted, not only for this hut 
for different reasons First, after winning his 
auditors by his modesty he speaks too much and 
too directly of his courage and sagacity secondly, 
and chiefly, m mentioning the gods ho had taken 
from tho enemy, he weakens tho effect Enough 
was said and done already, by holding out the 
Palladium and crying Hu it date By this pause 

he had ittamed sublimity There are rhymes, 
perhaps not unintentional, in Lucretius and in 
V lrgil isiimlu sounds at stated distances, although 
they offend us m the terrain itions of Greek and 
Jiatin vcise occur with admirable power in the 
most impassioned sentences of Demosthenes and 
Cicero 

JMilU Surelv you would never set up Ovid for 
the imitation or improvement of our young poets 
in preference to \ lrgil 

1 andvr Quite the eontriry 1 wish Virgil m 
jutrlituhr were followed by ourjmui lit h« topers 
of the lliram he might he without diminution 
of their ^raee or strength indeed he has been 
once in the riddle 

Ilieqmbiifl in ten !b (et oiib mihi msgnus Apollo) 

Iron patent call spatium non amplluB ulnaa 
The timily of Cielius you know was of A eroua, 
mil oceisionillv it is probable a visitant of 
Mantui lit upon whose tomb the ingenuity of 
Menahas was about to be exorcised is perhaps 
I the san c to whom fifteen vears before, Catullus 
ichlresscd two of his liglitei compositions Now, 

Abbe 

Know you the land 

VV litre tho citron and olive are faireHt of fruit. 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ? 

D hilt f >ut upon it 1 X hav c it a grocer s shop 
kept by one lighting lie It emnot be other 
wise foi olives and eitions in the r mtural state 
ue u„l> enough but piescrved and pickled they 
furly beat almonds lai-ins, figs, pistachios, and 
jinnies 

Landm I hive heird the paradox that the 
lutlior intended no enigma 
lkhllt His enemies and rivals may assert it 
Landor They declare that he really means 
Turkey 

Jklille Hat ha 1 ha 1 Bpitcful rogues t If it 
w ere indeed not a nuns honsc, hut a region of 
the earth it must be one where there is no peach, 
apneot, plum, raspheiry, strawberry cranberry, 
cherry, grajie, cunant, or crab, and 7 conceive 
that in such a situation there can h irdly he c itron 
or olive The nightingale sings for a shorter 
season than any other bird his song continues 
few weeks and there is something in it like the 
happiness of nun before the Fill vivid and 
exuberant, but mel incholy from its solitnde, and 
from the shades that we pciceive are closing on it 
Landor Yon have earned >our release from 
doubt Whatever w is the poets first intention, 
he himself now declares that he has no concern 


lot 
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in Nightingale's shop, that his idea is not bor- 
rowed from Virgil, and that the land, upon his 
frith, 

Is the clirae of the East, Is the land of the Bun 
Drlilte. Pray which ? A pleasant release from 
doubt' a release like a push given by a jailor to 
his prisoner m the cell, with a cry of (Jet out, you 
rogue / as he turns the key upon him 
Landor We may observe that really 
The voice of the nightingale never is mute 
DeliUc 0 yes, surely. 1 am supported by 
Buffon 

Lamtor Songs may be mute , for songs may 
exist unsung, but ioiccs exist only while they 
sound In the some poem 1 find that 
“ if aught hie lipe enuy'd to groan, 

The rushing billows choked the tone ” 

They need not take the trouble 1 w ill answer 
for lips doing no harm in the way of groaning, 
let them ««) it as long as they list 
We hate in England, at the present tune, many 
poets far allot c what was formerlj thought medio- 
crity, but our national taste begins to require 
exutcment Our poems Burnt contain strong 
thing s we call for CHsencett, not for flowcis wc 
run ai ross from the old grove and soft meadow, 
into the ruined abbey, the Albanian fortress, and 
the Sultan’s garden wo cut down our oaks and 
plant cypresses wc reprovo our children lor not 
calling a rose a qul wc kick the first shepherd 
we meet, and shake hands with the first cut- 
throat wo are resolved to excite tears, but wo 
conjure them forth at the point of the dagger 
and, if they come slower than wo wish, wc bully 
and blaspheme 

Nothing is easier than to catch the air of ori- 
ginality now blowing do not wonder that it 
plcosos the generality You and I perhaps have 
stopped, like the children and the sonants, to 
look at a fine transparency on a staircase, w'lulo 
many who tall themselves professors have jiussed 
a Raphael by, and have ncvci noticed it Let us 
censure no oue tor being oaailj pleased, but let us 
do the best wc can Whenever [ find a critic or 
satirist vehement against the writers of his ago 
and country, 1 attribute more of his inspiration to 
vanity than to malignity, much as I may obsene 
of this No good writer was ever long neglected , 
no great man overlooked by men equally great 
Impatience is a proof of inferior strength, and a 
destroyer of what littlo there may lie Whether, 
think you, would Sliakspeare be amused or mor- 
tified, if he were sitting in the pit during the 
performance of his best tragedy, and heard no 
other exclamation from one beside him, than, 
“ How beautifully those scenes are painted 1 what 
palaces, waterfalls, and rocks 
Dehlte I wish he were more dramatic 
Landor You would say, more observant of 
certain rules established for one species of the 
drama. Never was poet so dramatic, so intelli- 
gent of stage-effect I do not defend Ins anachro- 
nisms, nor his confusion of modern customs with 
ancient , nor do I willingly join him when I find 


him with Hector and Anstoteles, arm-in-arm, 
among knights, esquires, and tiddlers. But our 
audiences and our princes m those days were 
resolved that all countries and all ages should be 
subservient at once, and perceived no incongruity 
in bringing them together 

Dehtle Yet what argument can remove the 
objection made against your poet, of introducing 
those who m the first act are children, and grown- 
up men in the last 1 

Landor Such a drama I would not call by the 
name of tragedy nev crthcless it is a drama , and 
a very beautiful species of it Delightful in the 
first degree are those pieces of history in verae 
and action, as managed by Sliakspeare 

Mills We must contend against them we 
must resist all barbarous inroads on classic ground, 
all innovations and abuses 
Landor You hght againBt your own positions. 
Bucli a work is to Tragedy what a forest is to a 
garden Those alone are wrong who persist in 
colling it a garden rather than a forest , who find 
oaks instead of tulips , who look about the hills 
and doles, the rocks and precipices, the groves 
and waterfalls, for flueH anil balusters and vases, 
and smooth marble steps, and shepherdesses in 
hoops and satin There are some who think 
these things as unnatural as that children should 
grow into men. and that wc should live to see it 
Dildte Live to sec it 1 butmone day ornight ' 
Jnindor The same events pass liefore us within 
the some spate of time whenever we look into 
history 

Dehlte Av, but here they act 
Landor So they do there, unless the history 
is an English one And indeed the histories of 
our eountrv read by Shaknpciirc held human 
life within them Wlion we are interested in the 
bov, wc spring forward to the man, with more 
than a poet's velocity’ We would interrogate the 
oracles, we would measure the thread around 
tlie distatl of the Fates, yet W’e quarrel with him 
who knows and tells us all 
(■lory to thee in the highest, thou confidant 
of our Creator 1 who alone hast taught us in every 
particle of the mind how wonderfully and fear- 
fully vi e are made 

Dehlle Voltaire was mdeed too severe upon 
him 

Landor Severe 1 Is it seventy to throw a crab 
or a pincushion at the Famese Hercules or the 
Belvedere Apollo t It is folly, perverseness, and 
impudence, m poets and entics like Voltaire, 
whose best composition in verse is a hard mosaic, 
sparkling and superficial, of squares and paral- 
lelograms, one speck each He, whose poems ore 
worth all that have been composed from the 
Creation to the present hour, was so negligent or 
so secure of famo as to preserve no copy of them. 
Homer and he confided to the hearts of men the 
treasures of their genius, which were, hie con- 
science, unengraved words A want of sedulity, 
at least m claiming the property of thoughts, is 
1 not among the deficiences of our modem poets. 
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Some traveller, a little while ago, -was so witty as 
to call Venice Rome, not indeed the Rome of 
the Tiber, but the Rome of the sea A poet, warm 
with keeping up the ball from guzette to gazette, 
runs instantly to the printers, out of breath at so 
glorious an opportunity of perpetuating his fame, 
and declares to all Europe that he had called 
Venice Rome the year before W e now perceiv e, 
but too late for the laurel which they merited, 
what prodigious poets were y our Marat and Bona 
parte and Robcspierie, with whom England one 
day was Tyre, another day Carthage, and Paris 
the Rome of the Seme 

Dehllt The most absurd imitation of antiquity 
I can remember anywhere, is in Stays Modem, 
Philoxophy * He had found in Virgil the youths 
and maidens earned on their biers before the 
faces of their parents , and he makes those of 
England hnnq tlmnnUxi before them He was 
unaware that the ptrents might cut them down, 
or that the young people could think it likely 

Ergo, quae jubcont pnedura lncommnda vltftm 
Exsolvunt letlio , sen fei rum in viscera enndunt, 

Seu so pimelpites in Jtumeil, in trqitora mittuut, 

Sou potluo laqueo lnntxo auopi nderc oamlent 
Be raanlbui peretrpe guio ante ora pareneum 

Lib ni 

Landor We have wandered (and conversation 
would be tedious unless we did occasionally) far 
from the subject hut I haie not forgotten our 
Cyclops and Caliban The character of thet ydops 
is somewhat broid and generil, hut worthy of 
Euripides, and such ns the greitest of Horn in 
poets was incapthic of conceiving that of Giliban 
is peculiar and standh single it isadmiribly lma . 
gined and equally well sustained Another poet I 
would haie shown him spitciul Sliakspearc Ins 
made the infringement of his idleness the origin | 
of his malice He his also made him griteful, 
hut then lus grititude is the return for an in 
dulgencc granted to ln> ev il ippctitcs Those w ho 
by nituie aie grateful ire often by niturc viudu I 
tive one of these properties is the sense of kind 
ness, the other of unhindncss Religion and com > 
fort require that the one should he cherished md 
that the other should he suppressed The mere 
conception of the monster without these qualities, 
without the sudden impression which bring them 
vividly out, and the circumstances in which they 
are displayed, would not be to considerate minds 
so stupendous as it appeared to Warton, who little 
knew that there is a nil admnan as requisite to 
wisdom as to happmeHS 
DeliUe And y et how enthusiastic is your ad 
miration of Shakspcare 
Landor 

He lighted with his golden lamp on nigh 

The unknown reglonB of the human heart, 

fihow'd its bright fountains show’d its rueful wastes. 

Its shoals and headlands , and a tower he raie d 
Refulgent, where eternal bieakers roll. 

For all to see, but do man to approach 

The creation of Caliban, wonderful as it is, would 
excite m me less admiration than a single sentence, 

* Praised, and perhaps read, by Coleridge 


or a single sentiment, such as I find in fifty of his 
pages. 

No new fiction of a supernatural being exists in 
poetry Hurd traces the genealogy of the Faeries, 
and fancied he made a discovery the Sylphs 
hate only another name Witches and wizards 
and giants, apparently powerful agents, generally 
prove the imbecility of the author who has any- 
thing to do with them Dragons and demons 
awaken our childish fancies, some of which re- 
main with ub to the last Praams perhapB gone 
laled them, superstition presented them with 
names md attributes, and the poet brings them 
forth into action 

Take your Boitcau Some morning, when we 
ore both of us quite at leisure, I will engage (if I 
linve not clone it atreidy) to make out a full hun 
dred of puerilities in lour grave, conciBe, elegant 
poet At present I have nothing more to say, 
than that he never elevates the mind, he never 
warms or agitates the heart, he inspires no mag 
nammity, no gcncrositv no tenderness What 
then is he worth ) A smile from Louis 
Dtlille There are excellences, my friend, in 
Boileau, of which y ou cannot judge so correctly as 
a native can for mstanec his versification 

Landor I would not creep into the secrets of a 
versification upon which even you, M Pelillc, 
can nng no changes , a machine w Inch must be 
regularly wound up at every bix syllables, and the 
construction of which is lest> artificial than that of 
a cuckoo clock The greater part of the heroic 
verseb in your langiiago may be read with more 
facility as anapestic than as iambic there is not 
a syllabic which may not become either short or 
long however it usually be pronounced m con 
vcrsation The secret of conciseness I know and 
will communicate to you so that you may attain 
it m the same maimer and w ith the same facility 
as Boileau ami Voltaire have done 

Otfillr Indeed it costs me lnfnn c pams, and I 
almost suspoi f that l have sometimes failed 
Ltuidm Well then, m future you may be 
mastir of it without any pams at all Do what 
they did Throw away the little links and hinges, 
the liltle i ramps and dovetails, which lay upon 
the tables of Ilomer and of Virgil, which were 
adjusted with equal nicety by Cicero, Plato, and 
Demosthenes, and were not overlooked by Bossuet 
and Pascal , then dock the tail of your commas, 
and behold a period 1 

The French ore convinced that all poetry, to he quite 
perfect must be theirs or like it, and remark the obliga- 
tions that Milton lay under to the AbM Pelille and 
Shakspeare to Voltaire Next In vanity, is the declaration 
of a writer on heraldry, that ftaphael Correggio, and 
Leonardo, were incapable of painting efleurde h/, and that 
none but a Frenchman by birth and courage could arrive 
at this summit of glory 

“ J eatime qu il eat fort difficile, da bleu fairo et representer 
une flour delis mignonnement trouttie qm n'ost peintre 
excellent et Fran fa 18 de nation et de courage car nn 
Allemand, un Anglais, Espagnol, et Itahen, n’en epauront 
emir A ten konneur.pour labien proportionner 1 Moire 
d'Honneur par Fauyn, b 9 o 6. p 185 
W hat la called a fleur do 11s la in fact a spear bead 
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Chifflet wrote a treatise to prove that It was a bee Joannes 
Ferrandua Ammonals composed an fpimcwn j>io l tin* 
It Is wonderful that painters of such courage left tiny 
doubt, whether what they had drawn so accurately were 
a flower, a spear head, or a ba Before this c ntiovirsy 
the Florentines used the tm as the symbol of their city | 


it being indigenous, its root very fragrant, and need in 
flavouring wine We call items corruptly 
The good Abbd Dellllc entertained a high esteem for 
Milton, but felt that Adam and Eve, Michael and Batan, 
could not be mtgnonnement troutses unless by the hand of 
| a Parisian 
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C apod Iitna \ our Majesty now port eivcs the 
benefit* of the Holy Ml mine and may remember 
my enumeration ot than litre is a tact for every 
word 1 he Holy Mlu s tan not lttratt they have 
admitted tin prmupli they hate gone to w oik 
u|K>n it Austin possesses Italy tnrhulente in 
ad|attnt it itis mat he itprtsstd by invasion 
thin ie not t mon mil in Europe who denies it 
not oui who whvttvtr his ft art, tvhittttr his 
unprudtntt rmy tit will oppost by aition or word 
your lougmuhtitcd i (inquest oi the Turkish 
tnipirt 

A It ninth r C ipo <1 Istn i yon arc a Greek and 
would eng igc mt propaitd oi unprepared, m war 
for the di ftntt of your natm uiuntiy 

< tt />o d /stria Pinion mt mv Emperor 1 a 
Greek it is tiut 1 am, hut you will hud mt not 
precipitate Hit toutitry ol a stittsman is tlit 
council ho ird ol his prilltt Let the path hark 
in tho ktuutl the shephtid dog sleeps upon Hit 
wallet of his maKttr 

A U Mndei 1 li vt t net cr y ct t aught y on running 
into t igincs and extra! ig mues smh isttenlht 
learned and wist s metnnis vllow to tliimscltes 
in thur frowardness and warm blood Nothing is 
idler nothing is mart directly m opposition to the 
actual stati of things lnppily rttstahlishul in 
Europe nothing is attended In worsttoust<|iu nets 
than to mention the am lent republics is models of 
good got ailment or tlitir prinnrt i itizcns is arc it 
men I bait tgntd with mt ill its to buu-h or 
imprison the pioltssors wtio in future shall do it 
and T hope lit devices to uitiodmc a genual 1 iw 
(toi Europe must be got until on out st stem) und< r 
the enactment of which 1 iw wliott tris loimd finite 
of punting or possessing ant hook modem or 
ancient containing suili doi trims shall he shut up 
inafortress oi sent to join tliearmieson tin fiqn 
tier Re isou wilh tomstlf now m such gottin 
mtnts w liat should t ou or 1 lit * V ell ni it t ou bow 
itisnottome bul totiutliand comietion 1 ng 
land tails herself the mistress ot It tttrs ot hlicrtt 
of arts and indeed she possesses moic thin my 
of what exist on our pmtion of the globe In rcla 
turn to her I will not tdk of you or me but 
suppose her to hate produced the pcisouagcs her 
unwary youth are tttr prone to admire and 
applaud According to her laws uid usages 
Brutus would hate liecn hanged at Jfewgate 
Cato buned with a stake through his body in the 
highroad, Cicoro transported to Botani Bat 
Phocion, mBtead of being tailed upon to serve his 
country some forty or fifty times would hitc lost 
his election in any borough of the three kingdoms 
and Aristides would not have been thought worth 


the oyster shell on which his name was to be writ- 
ten in order to banish him 

I am nauseated with this dust which people stir 
up about antiquity Come, give mo your opinion, 
supposing w it inevitable 

< ttpo d Iitna First then if war is inevitable, I 
must publish m the journals, on the testimony of 
merth mts and li inkers that the differences are 
in ommoditcd Tho violence and pndc of the 
Tinkisli char at ter will indeed at last break off 
« i ommod ition * \ our good allies at y our earnest 
cntrciti will zealously interfere to avoid the 
effusion of blood you must request their advice 
how to ivert this t remendous evil y ou must weep 
oterthe deeiepit fathers of families the virtuous 
wites, the mnoeent childrtn the pncstB at the 
iltar, with God in thur mouths, weltering in their 
gore 

AU ninth r To avoid lcmonstrinee on Gitete, 
I will now further tell you mt leasons for what 
tou think forbearance Jl has been agreed pn 
v itely uuong my biot her rulers that each mthe 
desire ot pc ice md holiness shall intade his weak 
est nughboui in i bienilly ind family way first 
howeter piotcstmg in the nunc ot the llolv and 
Indivisible limit! that his irmics on the frontier 
lud litter such an objeit or idea as invasion, and 
shill carry into execution these silutary plans, m 
all smij I ic ity anil sine entt w lietict er he judges it 
comenicnt It his beside been declared to mo 
is fixe opinion of them all that Tuilccy is not yet 
sufficiently despotic that the lamssirits ire but 
1 tiobms in loose trousers md that the violence 
they often commit on the Sublimity ol their 
Lmjw ror is ol dmgerons example 1\ c deem it 
i cquisitc to insure our mt ml ability and to execute 
w h it our good pit isurc prompts us, not only with 
out i stiuggle but without a murmur 

t ti/io il Jsti at The worst ptrt of their institu 
tions and us iges is the misapplication of the bow 
string s {nth sometimes guts an awkward twang 
across the netk of a ti/iti md just the contrary 
ot what one would suppose is always the most 
terrible w hen it happens to hat e no arrow to work 
upon 

Ahiainltr Another thing Do not yon know 
thit the liberation of Greece, il thiB liberation 
filled to make them my visuals, would be greatly 
and almost solely to the benefit of England t Be 
c lutious bo silent the Ministers of England have 
it present no such suspicion If they had, thoy 
w ould fit out a euttor, and perhaps five and tw enty 
marines , a forte more than proportionate to that 

* Thu happened three yean after 
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which they directed against Constantinople in the 
late war , and this they would be the better dis- 
posed to do, as it would authorise them m the eyes 
of Parliament and of the nation, to appoint a 
commissariat of ten or fifteen, and about the same 
number of commissioners, so that every member 
of the Cabinet might have a new appointment at 
his disposal, with a comfortable half-pa) for life 
after one month's service 

Capo d’l strut Sire, not only England, but the 
potentates of France, Spain, Portugal. Germany, 
and Italy, should in sound policy desire the form- 
ation of republics in Greece , considering that 
country (of which they know nothing better) as a 
mere drain, whereby the ill humours of their 
subjects may be carried oft It should serve them 
as a warehouse of exportation for all those whose 
opinions are dangerous , just, as America is to 
England. 1 1 is nearer at hand, may be reached at 
less expense, and there is this further advantage, 
that if they should publish tlieir opinions, neither 
the princes nor their subjects can read them the 
former then cannot be offended, nor the latter led 
astray 

A lexander How will France, England, Sweden, 
act upon this occasion 1 

Capo d'Jstria Your Majesty must know that 
England is not m a condition to equip twentx 
thousand troops, and that the maintenance ot 
such a force m the field would cost her moic 
than a hundred thousand would cost Russia Her 
last year s expenses in the contest with France 
were triple the expenses of Russia in all the cam- 
paigns of Peter the Great, and her march to 
Pans coht more than the building of Petersburg 
If lior Ministers bail ever been men of calculation, 
which they should have been above others from the 
habits and wants of their country, they would 
have avoided, as Walpole did, nearly .ill continental 
wars, and would have been contented to throw' in 
a military and monied torce, there only where its 
weight and celerity must turn the balani e The 
folly of others is as useful to us as our own wis- 
dom would be without it 

A lexamler England is a brilliant performer, 
hut bad timist 

Capo djstna Employments in England are 
properties holilen under certain families , and 
victories and conquests are secondary objects in 
her wars Against the most consummate gene- 
rals and the most enthusiastic troojis m Europe, 
was despatched an inexperienced y oung Prince, m 
whom the soldiers ha\ ing no confidence, lost that 
which personal courage am\ national pride had 
implanted in them. Every new disgrace and dis- 
aster was a new reason for employing him ex- 
pedition followed expedition, defeat followed 
defeat On another occasion, republicans were 
taken out of the prisons, and bngaded with roy- 
alists, to fight, for the King ol France They 
landed on the shores of their country, and slew 
their comrades Afterward the city of Fcrrol 
waa to ho attacked neither the General nor any 
person under him knew its fortifications or its 


garrison They saw the walls, and turned hack ; 
although the walls, on the side where they landed, 
were incapable of sustaining one discharge of 
artillery, and the garrison consisted of half a 
regiment, and although the city of Corunna, 
seven miles distant, is commanded by the hills 
above it, with walls even more feeble anil a gar- 
rison more defective, and might have been taken 
at the same time by the same forces an attack 
by sea would be hopoless Buenos-Ayres was 
assaulted by the baj'onet, without a grain of 
powder , a stone-built city, the doors strongly 
chained across, the windows thickly grated The 
condition of Antwerp was unexplored when an 
attack v as to be made against it , nay, the English 
Ministers had never heard that the island of 
Walihcrcn was unhealthy, by which ignorance 
the) lost three thousand men 

The Duke of Wellington himself, then untitled, 
was superseded by two Generals, one after the 
other, at the moment w hen be bad gained the 
most arduous of Ins victories Nelson’s brave 
heart was almost broken by persevering injustice 
and by msolent neglect He returned, like an- 
other Bel lerophon, from unexpected and undcuired 
success Constantinople, winch nexer contains 
tower than forty thousand fighting men, was to 
be assailed by four thousand English , a number 
not sufficient to garrison the Seraglio, as jour 
Majesty will find next October 

The Ministers of England have squandered 
away the resources of tlieir country among their 
supporters and dependants the people arc worn 
down with taxes, and hardly anything short of an 
unasion could rouse them again to war Beside, 
in a time of discontent it is dangerous to tolled) 
together so large an army as would be sufficient 
for an) important purpose A dei lining nation, 
it appears to me, must fall before it can recover 
its strength , as a ball must strike the earth be- 
fore it tan rebound 

Alt Hinder But look away from England to 
the Continent 

Capo dlstria The armies there have not yet 
done what they are destined to do I’ertinacity 
among rulers, m making them the instruments of 
tlieir ambition, has made them the arbiters of 
their fate 1 would not speak so clearly, if 1 were 
not coin mccil that your Majesty will find full 
occupation for )ours Soldiers can never stand 
idle long together they must turn into citizens 
or into rebels * The Janissaries are only a trans- 
lation ot the Frctonan-guards 

Alexander This fieems true and certain I am 
that England is little formidable to me just now 

Capo d I stria Strike the blow, and she will be 
loss If Rhc attack you, let her attack you in 
possession of Turkey, not in writing a declaration 
of war Threaten her with exclusion for twenty 
years from your ports, if she moves 

Alexander Her high spirit would not brook • 
this language 

* This was written In 1H23, printed In 18B4 • the events 
ot 1823 confirmed It, 
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Capo dflttna Her spirit must nse and fall you take possession, as you propose to do, of 
with her condition She has thrown her enemy California, and the coasts to the north of that 
upon the ground, hut he will rise up first In a province, by consent of the Spanish King, then 
time of the greatest plenty, England removes a indeed may she have reason to tremble all tho 
tax upon malt, to the advantage of the breaer present century for her dominions in Hindostan. 
only. She will proceed in conciliating first one The conquest of them you will always find lmprac- 
tradc, then another, until she sacrifices herein!- tumble from the side of Tartary, through which 
i ng-fund, which ought to be sacred as the debt Bonaparte, m the crassitude of his ignorance, 
itself It should never have been diminished on fancied a road was to be opened If the Americans 
the contrary it should have been augmented, and English permit your Majesty to occupy as 
with whatever could have been curtailed from much of the American shore as you, by your im- 
unnoccssnry and ostentatious offices Yet Icon- penal uiasc,lay claim to, you become the arbitrator 
fess I do indeed entertain some tears on the part of in the first dispute between them, and possess the 
England commerce that should belong to both 1 am afraid 

Alexander. All at once * that, instead of this, another kind of Holy Alliance 

Cairn if /ulna Yes, Sire • I am afraid that even may bo formed against you and that America, 
a short delay may give her time to turn herself Sweden, England, Austria, I’russia, may discover 
and open her eyes It is her interest that we do the ne< essity of putting a stop to your career nor 
not interfere in the affairs of Greece it is her would it be surprising if, after some future and 
interest to watch over them, brood over them, not distant war, Odessa should be the capital of 
ami foster them secretly into full maturity If an independent and nch kingdom, standing up 
she thinks wiselv, or thinks at all, she will con- creit between vou and Turkey, and bounded by 
sider the minor constitutional governments and the Danube and the Hea of Azof Take while, you 
the secondary maritime powers not merely as cun, and what you can England may not always 
members, but as vital parts of herself By the bo the dupe of a Minister whom the lustre of a 
provisions of the Holy Alliance, Russia has oh- diamond brings down from his highest flight, and 
tamed the same power and the same right of a snuff-box shuts up for your pocket Make haste, 
interfering in the political affairs of Europe, as Sire 1 acknowledge the liberty of Greece , . and 
she obtained by her vh tones over the Turks m crush it 

those of Hervia, Molduua, and WalUcJua. Your Alfxaiuler 1 had begun to doubt of your sra- 
Majesty has wiped away with the soft part of the ccritv, my faithful friend, and almost to question 
pen what the British Minister thought lie had the soundness of your politu s In our menacing 
, written indelibly in the treaty of Vienna the Turkish empire, the interference of Franco is 

A lexandxr 1 shall certainly make some dc- much to he apprehended , do not you think so, 
monst, rations, on the side both of (Ireocc and of CapodTstnat 

Hpain The English, 1 hope, mnv lie intimidated ' Cajm if /etna The good King of France is 
If they should assist South America, mi views of occupied in reeking to sleep the martial spirit of 
commerce in that quarter will he clouded, and his children, as he calls them The better part of 
those of conquest utterly shut out his army is favourable to the cause of Greece , and 

Capo il 1 ulna England looks so long at an tho Spartan fife is pitched to the carmagnole, 
object that her eyes grow dim upon it What she France wants colonies, England has too manv To 
most should deprecate she must at last cvpcct , a England the most successful wans, on thiBaecount, 
violent and long conflict with her liberated pro- more disastrous than to her defeated adversary 
vmees The best, the only allies Hhc c onld coneih- her i onqnests arc the worst of e\ ils to her colonies, 
ate are the rising states of the south she should be and the destruction of another’s commerce is a 
the first to help them m their distress, the most violent shock to hers Cyprus, or Egypt prefer- 
assiduous to strengthen them m their growth ably, would ubundantly compensate France 

Alexander I must prci ent this either would accelerate the decadence of her rival. 

Capo d /atria Alas' hire, yon could as easily or at least increase her distresses France will be 
prevent it from another planet At present you persuaded liy r England to make some feeble re- 
are among the least formidable of her enemies monstrances, but your Majesty will be informed of 
you never can touch her hut on the Mediterranean their import Supposing (for nothing is unpossi- 
or Adriatic No nation seems yet to have die med hie) that England Bhould confide m her sincerity, 
the importance ot California The Russians, I it could produce no more than an intemperance of 
hope, are destined to teach it Possession of tins language, the echoes of which boisterousness would 
country was taken by Drake, who called it Netv sound but feebly on the shores of the Bosphorus. 
Album It is wonderful that the English should Alexander The spirit ofyour countrymen is not 
never have thought it worth occupation, the more a spirit which I am disposed to encourage. I 
especially since their intercourse with China abhor republicanism. 

Once possessing it, they could hardly by any Capo t tlstna So your Majesty should I feel 

* possible effort he driven out certainly not by no such abhorrence, hut your Majesty shall find 
the Mexicans, who never have attempted to eon- that my speculations are lowered down to policy 
cihate the natives. _ and duty Leave the Greeks, my countiymon, to 

If indeed England sits down quietly, and sees their own efforts for a time evciy day will produce 
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gome new atrocity mutual hatred will increase 
mutual efforts will be made incessantly both 
parties will exhaust themselves the Turkish 
cavalry, the strength of the empiro, will perish 
where it cannot act , and among the mountains 
and defiles it will want both exercise and pro- 
vender The Greeks, on becoming your subjetts, 
under whatever form of government, whether 
absolute, mixed (permit mo an absurdity), or free, 
will be heartily glad to repose , and granting that 
their fibre still quivers, their strength will he 
unable to trouble or molest you Propose to the 
King of Persia the invasion and possession of the 
best Turkish provinces, such as Bagdad and 
Damascus , offer him either a great or a small 
force, whichever he chooses, of the infantry now 
quartered on his borders This will prove your 
sincerity and ensure his success and you may 
mediate and recover the w hole when the sons con- 
tend for the kingdom Beside, there is an ob- 
scure and ancient prophecy, that, as the empire 
of Persia was conquered by one Alexander, the 
empire of Turkey will be conquered by another 

Alexandir 1 never heard of this before It 
hath some weight with me Nothing can resist a 
good old prophecy 

Capo iFlntrw The Turks have also another 
that Constantinople w ill lie entered by the northern 
gate Their bones will iraek between these pro- 
phecies if we clap them together vigorously and 
opportunely 

A Ittandtr But Austria will not assist, and may 
oppose me 

Capo d'lutria God grant it 1 Her assistance, 
at the best, would only lie in cutting up the prey , 
but her opposition would end in being cut up her- 
self The united kingdomsof Poland and Hungary 1 
Wc must be fashionable, mav it please jour Majes- 
ty united is the word of the dai unless we 
talk of marriages The next jear may produce 
that which must happen within the next twenty 
The Adriatic is the boundary of the Eastern em- 
pire No Runic spell was ever so powerful as the 
three words, Italy in free They would disband 
every army on the continent, and carry you as in 
a whirlwind to the British Channel You do not 
want so much , but what you want you may have 
Power says as softly and as invitingly to your 
Majesty, as love said to an emperor in former 
times, Imjieraton quod hbft licet a principle 
which forms the basis of the Holy Alliance 

Alexander 1 again acknowledge my appre- 
hension of France, both from her perpetual favour 
toward Turkey since the reign of Francis the 
First, and from her jealousy of any continental 
superior. 

Capo dlntna Apparently there is reason from 
these motives , but others operate in a contrary 
direction. France will lie cautious of raising up 
a military chief She remembers how much has 
been effected by one unworthy of her confidence, 
one great only by the littleness of his competitors , 
and she remembers that her King was imposed 
upon her by the conqueror. The command of 
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armies excites to ambition, and every officer ex- 
pects promotion under a new dynasty The King 
will avoid this by the preservation of peace, whieh 
is as necessary to him as war ever was to his 
predecessor 

Let us now take another view of the Bubjcct, 
and look beyond the King toward the army 
Three hundred thousand French bodies lie ex- 
posed and stiff along your territory Place the 
French army between a Russian and a Turkish, 
and say to it, “ Frenchmen, here are those who 
slew’ your companions m arms, unprovoked ag- 
gressors , and here, on the other side, are those 
with whom hitherto you havo lived m amity, the 
slaughterers and oppressors of the Greeks, those 
children of Leonidas and Epaminondas, tho nation 
which founded Marseilles, Ajaccio and Alena, 
and left impnntcd its finest features on your cha- 
racter " they would consult their glory rather 
than their revenge, and their only hesitation would 
be, w lietlier it allowed them to attack the weaker 
enemy A single spark fires and cxplodoh them. 

I must remark to your Majesty that Russia is 
the sole country in the world whose policy is im- 
mutable Russia, like the star that Hhines above 
her, must remain for ever a guide to steer by 
The policy of England lias, vaned more frequently 
than that of any other nation on record, because 
in general a new administration deems it necessary 
to change the system of the former The persons 
who now administer the affairs of that country, are 
persons of knmblc birth and humbler genius, and 
arc maintained in their places l>y the timidity of 
the aristocracy, and by the contempt of all classes 
for the leaders of opposition They w ill hazard 
nothing they are far more prndent (weak as they 
are) than any past Ministry for half a c-entuiy 
As we haic entered into tho French national 
feeling, so will we now info the English , and J 
am confident of discovering that no hostility is to 
bo apprehended by your Majesty, from the system 
of either Cabinet or the spirit of either people 

Tho Englishman, in all respects the contrary 
of his neighbour, is too great and too fierce a 
creature to be gregarious He has little public 
honour, mm h private his own heart makes large 
demands upon him, national glory none The 
innermost regions of Hmdostan, the wildest shores 
of the American Lakes, should have repeated the 
language of England This is power , this is 
glory Rome acquired it, and civilised the world 
by it , with how much scantier stores of intellect, 
how much less leisure, how much less intercourse, 
how much less philanthropy, how much less 
w ealth 1 England would not assist the Greeks 
from any regard to their past glory, or with any 
prospective view to her own, hut because they have 
suffered much and fought bravelj When the 
populace has pelted the King amid his guards (a 
ceremony not uncommon) and some have been 
dismounted in the performance of their duty, they 
have always been hailed with loud cheers Let a 
foreigner lie attacked and defend himself in Lon- 
don, he n isos up an army in hie favour by the 
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first effort of courage, and the brother of his sees the necessity of peace for, although her 
antagonist clears the ground and demands fair soldiers have been at all times the best that ever 
play for him such is the characteristic expression marched upon the earth, they never marched 
of this brave unbloody pooptc All in other without some great object , and none such is now 
countries crowd about the strong he alone who before them The Swedes are the most orderly 
prevails is in the right , lie alone who wants no and the most civilised people on the continent, 
assistance is assisted The Englishman is the Lovers as they arc of their < ountry, if they folt an 
friend of the desolate and the defender of the op- unnecessary weight of taxes, they would change 
pressed Hence his hatred and contempt of those their habitations, well knowing that Swedes make 
who presumo to an cqualitv with lnm in other Sweden, m whitheier hemisphere Tho finest 
states, and the suddenness with whn.li he breaks countries m the world are unoccupied Avarice 
off mteri onrse from the few whom lie has admitted hath soiredatow bavs, a few river banks, a few 
tohiHsoucty On these principle-, your Majesty will savannahs, a few mines, of Amenta the better 
prepossoss a most powerful anil generous people and greater part remains unpeopled Emigration 
andalthough in the opinion of afew the national in- has only begun the colonists at present there are 
terest is concerned iri maintaining the Turkish cm- merely explorers What rational creature would 
pire the popular nnnd will aidyouin itsoverihrow live whore (he earth itself is taken away from him 
On no other resolution than t lie conquest of l>v nature one-half of the year, where he sees 
Turkey was it pmdent in your Majesty to grant nothing hut snow and sky one-half of hiB lifc- 
the dominion of Italy to Austria. The occupation time, il the produce of Ins labour and the exercise 
ofNaples does not require an army four regi- of his will were not pcifectly his oral Arc light 
meats and four hangmen could keep the whole and warmth wrorth nothing i They cost much in 
peninsula in subjection We wanted from e\ cry i old climate There must, also lie a great 
governments an acknowledgment of the dogma expenditure in more costly clothing, in more 
that every ebullition of the public sentiment copious food, m more spiritism beverage, w more 
should lie compressed Wc obtained it, we saw piofuse and wasteful hospitality For solitude is 
it acted on The first regiment of Austria that intolerable, even to the morose and contemplative, 
inarched to Naples paced a road for lour guirils without warmth or light Kierv man then is 
to Constantinople Why should wc break it. up severely taxed by the north itself towards, eom- 
againl why abandon a line of policy both ends forts, enjoyments, privileges, should be proposed 
of which are ut our hands 1 England in the for- anil invented to detain lnm not impositions, not 
mer city did not, stand merely neutral The hardships Sweden, whoever be her King, what- 
wholc eorrespomb nec, perfidious and traitorous ever her constitution, must avoid them, and must 
os Englishmen must denominate it, between the employ all imaginable means of procuring from 
King, then at Vienna, and Ins son, ostensibly at. her own sod, her food, her raiment, and her lux- 
the head of the government, was carried on lines She Hhouhl interdict every unnecessary 
through the hands and under the cover of a importation and her worst land should be proved 
British envoy Supposing, which ih impossible, to be i apaldc of producing fruits from which may 
that any continental power dares to oppose you, be extracted strong and delicious and salutary 
is there any that would be so powerful in hostility liquors Much is the beneficence of l’rovidenee, 
as the Greeks in amity 7 Every male of that rarely well seconded, and often thwarted and 
nation, from puberty to decrepitude, would take intercepted, that, the least fertile countries and 
up arms, even her women, her bishops, her the least, genial climates would mature vinous 
sacristans, her singers fruits, and administer a beverage more wholesome 

Alexander. But Franco, England, Austria, and more grateful, than fifty parts in sixty of the 
might confederate grape-wines brewed in Italy and Spain This is 

Capo iT Inina Their confederation would ai t perhaps the first time, since the reign of Cyrus, 
more feebly than the efforts of one singly, and that a minister of stateever talked on such matters 
would ruin the finances of the only state among When 1 was twentv years younger [ should have 
them which hereafter wight injure you materially come forward with fear and blushes, if 1 had a 
They could not hold together three months , the word to say to my emperor on plums, cherries, 
very first would serve for the need-time of dis- < u mints, and raspberries fiat a labourer may 
cord. Prance has a long account to settle with forget, his weariness amid the murmur of his 
several on her confines they know it, and will hives, and a citizen he attached to hi* native soil 
keep themselves shut closely up at home by an apple-tree or a gooseberry bush Gardeners 

Sweden and Prussia have one only warranty for arc never bad subyccts Sweden will encourage 
their integrity Prussia may expect and obtain agriculture, plantation, and fishery The latter is 
much if England moves a foot IV hat ever vuur the moBt fertile of her possessions, and wants no 
Majesty could take awav from Sweden, is of no garrisons or encampments These occupations 
value to yop, and would be taken only as a punish- will deaden excitability to war, without injuring 
ment for defection She will therefore seek to tho moral and physical force by which, whenever 
cultivate the friendship of a potentate, interested it is necessarv, it may be supported But she 
more in preserving than m ruining her, alone appears to me farther removed from such a neces- 
capable of either, and alike capable of both She sity than any other nation in the world , and your 
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Majesty may calculate, for the remainder of your on many generations, and those who do not read 
life, on her neutrality * will be as sensible of it as those who do 

One argument answers all objections If the Alexander 1 am not quite certain that God 
Holy Allies agreed that Naples should be invaded approves of what my mother disapproves While 
because the Neapolitans were turbulent, how we wore walking half a mile over scarlet cloth to 
greatly more forcible is the reason when a more render him thanks for the victories of our arms 
powerful nation is not only more turbulent, but m Finland, he knew as well as 1 do that they 
when the same principles as those of the Ncapo- were not the victories of our arms, but of our 
htans arc in action on one side, and a tanatuism mint, and he sees the Swedish and Russian 
in hostility to Christianity on the other 1 Your orders, which Oronstadt wears upon hiB bosom. 
Majesty is head of the Greek church bishops drawn back from by the people, as if they were 
and patriarchs have been massacred by the Maho- flakes of cotton from Cairo Yet this is aceord- 
metans The Treaty of Jassy m 1791, and of ing 1o our religion, and to that of every Christian 
Bucharest m 1812, cede to Russia the right of ( church m the world , and many Princes have 
protecting the Greek church, many of whose 1 done wnisc in zealously serving heaven My 
members, priests and primates, have been con- 1 brother Ferdinand of Spam has a Bister the most 
demned to imprisonment without proof and [ religions woman upon earth, who did the other 
without examination It becomes not the dignity day what puz/Jcil me, and I cannot say even yet 


of your Majesty to grant any accommodation on i 
such outrages You might have pardoned (winch 
would have been too mm li) the mHiilt offered to 
your ambassador, you might have yielded to the 
entreaties of your allies in forbearing from the 
same steps as had liecn taken by Austria, you 
might have permitted the aggrandisement of that 
powerful empire , but you cannot abandon the 
church of God, placed under your especial care 
and sole protec tion 

Alexander. Capo d’Tstria » is it you who talk 
in tins manner ’ 

Capo d'lxtna No , it is vour Majesty. 

Alexander 1 have not always found the high 
pleasure from my conquests which 1 was led by 
my Ministers and Generals to expect When 1 
had purchased of old Cronstadt the entrance into 
Finland, and when 1 board of its being the hap- 
piest and best cultivated portion of the north, 
and inhabited bv not only tlic most industrious 
but the most < lvilisccl and honest and peaceable 
of men, T expected the compliments of the em- 
press my mother, who instead of them, calmly 
said to me, “ Son Alexander 1 if you have done 
well, my congratulations arc unnec cssary , if 
otherwise, they will serve you little "and saying 
this she left me with her blessing, to visit and 
comfort a young man in the hospital whose leg 
had been amputated that morning , and 1 found 
her, on her return, making out an order for the 
money she should remit to his parents, until ho 
could help them as before by lus business as a 
carpenter 

Capo fthtna Sire, let the history of the 
Empress-Mother be engrav en on the hearts of fifty 
millions, and read by aH many millions as you 
permit to road , yet, like novels and ronianc es, it 
will interest few beyond the hour, and influence 
still fewer even so long, while the heroism of 
your Majesty must leave an indelible impression 

* To both speakers are attributed more wisdom and re- 
flection than they possess. It is os difficult in life to sbow 
that those who are little are iittlo, as to show that those 
who are great are great , and in dialogue It Is even more 
bo for It all men were represented in it just as they are, 
the reader would throw the book aside with indifference 
or disgust 


whelher it is altogether as it should be She 
resolved to offer a silver lamp to the Virgin Mary, 
whose eyes by this time, the duchess piously con- 
siders, may want rather more light than they did 
formerly When it, was brought to her palace by 
the silversmith, he, as be held Ins workmanship 
in one hand, presented the other to her treasurer 
for payment She herself came graciously forth 
from her apartment, surveying her ottering with 
reverential joy, ejaculating a prayer and a land, 
and turning to the tradesman, said she entertained 
no doubt whatever that the lamp was of proper 
weight, hut that, the hook by which it was to he 
suspended seemed too short He answered, that 
ho had measured it, and had found it to cor- 
respond with her royal order 

“ Let, us sec” said she “ w liethcr it hangs as it 
should do before the picture ” 

A chair was brought . the silversmith hung up 
his lamp As he descended, still gazing on it, 
and stopping with both hands its oscillation, the 
duchess touched his arm gcntlv with the extre- 
mities of two fingers, and said with religions 
firmness, “ Remov c Jt at your peril 1 it is now 
consecrated beware of sacrilege She then 
i rossed herself before the holy Virgin, and 
implored her protection for herself, and for each 
of her children by name, and for her brother 
Ferdinand, and her brother Carlos, and her 
brother Francesco, and her sister of Portugal, and 
her cousins at Naples, and her other cousins, 
living and dead, and for her poor blind sinful 
people, and above the rest of them, after the 
clergy and cloistered, for that artificer behind her 
who would remain all his life unpaid 

Capo tPIxtria Ah • that is carry mg legitimacy 
a trifle too far just conquest is another thing 
Prmees have an undoubted right to the c omed mo- 
ney of their subjects , hut plate and jewels should 
only he taxed, and not taken in the concrete 
Aleravder My armies cannot stir m this sea- 
son of the year , the Turks can march all winter 
Capo tflxtna Let them wc shall hav e occu- 
pation enough in preparing stores and proving 
our sincerity Wo shall lie compelled into the 
war when we are ready W ait only until after the 
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Ramadan : the fierceness of the Turks will sub- empires have been lost and gained by one battle, 
side by fasting, and differences will arise between your own excepted. The conquest of the Otto- 
the European and Asiatic troops. man will be achieved by one twenty would not 

Alexander We cannot speculate on the latter win Rhodes He who ruined the Persians at 

case, and our soldiers also will fast Marathon was repulsed from the little rock of 

Capo tilstna Or not , as your Mqjesty pleases Paros I beg your Majesty’s pardon for such an 
The Christian is the only religion, old or new, in offence against the dignity of diplomacy, as a 
which individuals and nations can dispense, by quotation of ancient history, at a time when the 
another’s permission, with their bounden duties world abounds with young nttachis a la legation, 
such arc fasts, curtsies, crosses, genuflexions, pro- ( all braver than MUtuwics, more virtuous than 
cessions, and other bodily functions Aristides, and more vise than Solon Your 

Alexantler This would be a religious war , and I Majesty smiles I have heard their patrons swear 

Islamism may send into the held half a million of 'll upon their honour 

combatants Alexander The very thing on which such an 

f'apo dlstna Then is victory ours Devastated oath should be sworn the altar ib worthy of the 
provinces cannot furnish provisions to one-third of offering, and the offering of the altar 
the number in one bodj , and they would fight Cn/tn d'/stria A great, encounter withm sight 
not for articles of faith hut for articles of food, > of Constantinople throws the most distant domi- 
Turk against Turk, not against Greek and Russian iinonsoftho Sultan into your hands Selim, the 
He who lias the hest commissariat has the Prophet, and Pate, bond before you Precedents 
strongest army Your Majesty can bring into j are good for all, even for Russia but Russia has 
the held as large a force as the enemy, a force < great advantages which other powers have never 
better disciplined and better supplied hence the had and nev cr w ill have Remember, now and 
main body will be more nnmerous , and with the for ever, she alone can play deep at every table, 
main body the business of the war will lie effected and stake nothing 
March directly for Constantinople All great 


KOSCIUSKO AND PONIATOWSKI 

PoniaUrunh A short and hastv letter, brought sin h to mj apprehension as to make me wonder 
by my courier, will have expressed to j ou, ( lencral, w hose it i oulil he, while j our services were fresh 
with what pleasure 1 obtained leave of absence for in my momorj services than which, in ages of 
ton days, that I might present j ou my affectionate heroism, no man ever rendered more pure or more 
homage here in Switzerland illustrious to his country 1 do not. marvel that 

Kosciusko No courier can have armed. Sir, yon have lost the bloom of youth, knowing your 
for we hear the children at play in the street, and unxietieR hut how happens it, that after such 
they would have been earnest to discover what exertions, such privations, such injuries, (for all 
sort of creature is a courier honours but one conferred on you, and that too, 

Poniatoimh I myself am no bad specimen of by the voice of your countrymen, are such) how 
one I have traversed three kingdoms m five happens it, Pomatowski, that you appear more 
days such a power of attraction hath Kosciusko robust, than ever, and retain to the full your 
on Pomatowski activity and animation l 

Kosciusko. Pomatowski' my brave country- Pomatowski Hope is the source of them , the 
man, I embrace you heartily Sit down, rest aroma without which our bodies are putndity, the 
yourself not upon that chair , the rushes ore ether without which our souls themselves, so long 
cut through in the middle the hoys and as they are here on earth, arc cold and heavy 
girls come in when I am reading in the window v apour If we could but have saved our Poland, 
or working in the garden, and play their old O 1 my General ' less men ean rule her Of 
captain these tricks all arts this is the easiest, and exercised by the 

Pvmatoirsii 1 must embrace you again, my most imbecile The laws should rulo for courts 
General ' Always the same kind tender heart, the we have always m readiness a cushion, a king, and 
same simplicity and modesty 1 There is little of a cncr can any wicked wTetch want more 1 
poetry or of ingenuity in the idea that your nativity Kosciusko Ah scoffer I 

was between the Lion and the Virgin. Pomatowski I will ask the question then not 

Kosciusko 0 Pomatowski' my countryman, scoffingly, but in sober sadness I ask it m the 
comrade and friend ' how long it is since we mot 1 name of our country , I ask her defender and pro- 
I require a few moments to recollect your features tector , I ask you, chief of Poland ' first of man- 
tho voice, and the heart that gnes it utterance, kind' why are you not with ust O with what 
is the same I am indeed a revolutionist I invert enthusiasm would our legions follow you I Return 
the order of established things Usually the among us and command us 
countenance is remembered when benefits are Kosciusko Where is Poland 1 

forgotten . from defect of sight, which those Pomatowski She rises from her ashes with new 

gashes have injured, your countenance was only | splendour in every battle Bhe performs the most 
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distinguished part do you sigh at hearing 
it I 

Koscvudco Poniatowski I her blood flows for 
strangers, and her heroism is but an interlude in 
the drama of Ambition She is intoxicated from 
the cup of Glory, to be dismemberod with the less 
feeling of her loss When she rocoi ers her senses, 
in vain will she look around for compassion or for 
gratitude Beyond a doubt I am a feeble and 
visionary politician nevertheless I will venture 
to express my opinion, that gratitude, although it 
never has been admitted among the political 
virtues, is ono , that whatever is good in morals is 
also good in politics , and that, by introducing it 
opportunely and dexterously, the gravest of old 
politicians might occ isionally be disconcerted Do 
not let us be alarmed at the novelty tnnnv have 
presumed to recommend the observance of | ust ice 
and gratitude is nothing more than justice in a lit 
of generosity and permitting a Love or a Genius 
to carry oft her scales 

Poniatowski We live in an age when no ox 
pertinents of this kmd arc tried and w hen others 
are exhanbted 

Kosciusko True we see nothing in battle but 
brute force nothing in peace but unblushing 
perhdy War, which gave its name to strategems, 
would retail them, and can not they arc shut up 
within the cabinet and eountei, where they never 
should have enteied, and the wisest ot them arc 
such aB would disgrace the talentsof a nngdropper 

If the person to whom fortune seems to have 
given the disposal oi mankind had known any 
thing of our national charuter, ho would have 
augmented the dominions of Poland, instead of 
diminishing them if he had known as much of 
policy as a peasant he would have united with it 
Royal Prussia and Ilungarv md its soul hern 
boundaries w ould hav c been the Danube and the 
Dnieper Every German province, excepting a 
few 1 am about to mention, would have been 
erected into a kingdom, under the most powerful 
or the most popular of its primes, its nobles, its 
civil magistrates , representatives would hav o been 
elected, standing armies w ould hav e been abolished 
Thus the existence of the governors and the pros 
penty of the governed would have been his work, 
and that work would have been indestructible 
The erection of twenty kings m twenty minuteh 
would have abundantly gratified his vanity a 
consideration not unimportant when we discourse 
upon crowned heads, and particularly upon heads 
crowned recently, or indeed upon heads of any 
kind subject to the vortexes of power The Scan 
dinavian Peninsula should have been strengthened 
by the junction of Denmark, Mecklenburgh, and 
Pomerania, forming a barrier against the mantime 
force of England, and (united by confederacy with 
Poland) against tho systematic and unsuspected 
inarch of Muscovite aggression No German 
kingdom should have contained much more than 
a million of inhabitants for it was bis business to 
lesson both the kingly authority and the kingly 
name 


History hath given ns no example of a man 
whose errors are so manifold and so destructive 
I confess that I have been mistaken in foretelling 
his downfall I calculated from observations on 
mankind m ages loss effete I could not calculate 
the forces that resisted him for I knew only the 
military and financial, and this but numerically , 
I knew not l>y whom and whore and to what 
specific object it was to be applied Fortunate • 
(if usurpers ever are) to spring up in a season of 
rmkncss and rottenness, when every principle of 
vitality bad been extmguisbed in the state, either 
by the pestilence of despotism or by the tempests 
oi democrat y , when they who came against him 
fiom without were weaker m judgment than 
himself and w hen the wildest tementy was equally 
sure of suet css as the most prudent combinations 
and best measured conduit No general versed 
m war has been consulted l>y the principal of the 
belligerents but persons the least practised m it 
have been employed as commanders in chief Tho 
good people of England is persuaded that to open 
a campaign is oh easy as to open an oy star, and to 
finish it is a thing to be done as quickly as to 
swallow one 

Pomatou ski England will altei her system from 
one of those two causes Either (at the end of 
twentv years perhaps) thefunilics of her insto 
cracy will be sufficiently enriched, which is tho 
prune motivt mlicrundcrtakings orasenousand 
earnest effort will be made against increasing 
danger, vnd Rome general of tap icity will at last be 
appointed to satisfy the clamours of the people, 
and to keep the government, or rather the gover 
nors, unshaken But come let us cease to specu 
culatoon tho English, and mdeed on everything 
elso than our own beloved Poland You have 
reason to shake your head, and to hold your hand 
over your eyes you have reason to complain of 
ingratitude but it is rather on the side of fortune 
than of princes who, m good truth, ewe you little 
Kosci usko W e he ir many com plaints of princes 
and of tortuno but believe me, Poniatowski, 
there nev or w as a good oi generous action that 
met with much ingratitude 

Poniatowski Not Sobicski from Austria l 
Kosciusko Sobieski had his reward God, who 
alone was great enough bestowed it 
Poniatouski But then his kingdom? what 
befell that i and from whom ? Condescending, as 
you have often been, to the meanest peasant for 
the slightest service, grateful as I have seen yon 
to an undistinguished soldier for moistening your 
horse’s bit after a battle, do you thus speak of the 
ungrateful * You to whom no statues are erected, 
no hymns are sung in public processions you, who 
have no country ' And you smile upon such 
injuries and snch losses 1 
Kosciusko My friend 1 I have lost nothing I 
havo received no injury I am m the midst of our 
country day and night Absence is not of matter 
the body does not make it absence quickens out 
love and elevates our affections absence is the 
invisible and incorporeal mother of ideal beanty 

i 
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Were I in Poland, bow many things are there upon our heads an immense column of air, but the 
which would disturb and perhaps exasperate me 1 nature of things has rendered us insensible of it 
Here I can flunk of her as of some departed soul, altogether have we not likewise a strength and a 
not yet indeed clothed in light nor exempted from support against what is equally external, the breath 
sorrowfulness, but divested of passion, removed of worthless men? Very far is that from being 
from tumult, and inviting to contemplation She much or great, which a single movement of self- 
is the dearer to mo, because she reminds me that I esteem tosses up and scatters Slaves make out 
hare performed my duty toward her Permit me of barlianans a king or emperor, the clumsiost 
to go on 1 said that a good or generous action hand can fashion such mis shapen images , bnt the 
never met with much ingratitude I do not deny high and discerning spirit spreads out lte wings 
that ingratitude maj be very general but oven if from precipices, raises itself up slowly by great 
we experience it from all quarters, there is yet no efforts, acqmroB ease, velocity, and might, by ele 
evidence of its weight or its intensity W e bear vation, and suns itself in the smiles of its Creator. 

MIDDLETON AND MAGLIABECHI. 

Maghitbnhi The pleasure I have enjoyed in I Maqltabechi True I know the book it is 


your conversation, sir, induces me to render you 
such a service, as never yet was rendered by an 
Italian to a stranger 

Middleton You have already rendered me 
several such, M Magliabechi , nor indeed can an} 
man of letters com crhc in hour with you, and not 
cany home with him some signal benefit 

Magliaicchi Your life is in danger, Mr Mid 
dleton 

Middleton How 1 impossible 1 I offend no one, 
in public or in private T converse with you only 
I avoid all otherh, and above all, the busy bodies 
of literature and polities I court no lady I ntv or 
go to tho palace I cn]oj no favours I solicit no 
distinctions I am neither poet nor painter 
Surely then I, if anyone, should be exempt from 
malignity and revenge 

MagUulxcht To remove suspense, 1 must in 
form you that your letters are opened and your 
writings rend by the police The servant whom 
yon dismissed for robbery has denounced > ou 

Middle ton Was it not enough for him to lie 
permitted to plunder me with impunity 1 does he 
expect a reward for this vilJany I will his word 
or his oath lie taken > 

Maqluibithi Gently Mr Middleton He ex 
pectsno reward hcreceived it when kcwasallowcd 
to rob you He came recommended to you as an 
honoBt servant, by several noble families He 
robbed them all , and a portion of what he stole 
was restored to them by tho police on condition 
that they should render to the Government a 
mutual service when colled upon 

Muldlfton Incredible baseness ' Can you smile 
at it, M MagUabcchi 1 Can you have ray comma 
mcation with these wretches, these nobles, as you 
call them, this servant, this police ' 

Magliabechi My opinion was demanded by my 
suponors, upon some remarks of yours on the 
religion of our country 

Middleton I protest, sir, I copied them in great 
measure from the Latin work of a learned 
German * 

* Perhaps he may alio have out a glance on La Cm 
formiUi da CMaontu modem/ owe la Anetenna, at 
Jean to Crol and, although he was leaa likely to acknow 


entitled raietnr Facetiarum There is some wit 
and some truth in it but the better wit is, the more 
dangerous is it and Truth, like the Sun, coming 
dow n on us too directly, may givo us a brain fever 

In this c ountry, Mi M iddlcton, we have jalounies 
not only to our windows but to our breasts we 
admit but little light to either, and we live the 
more comfortably for so doing If we changed this 
custom, we must chingc almost eveiy other, all 
the pirts of our polity hiving been gradually 
drum closer and i loser until at last they form an 
inseparable mass of religion, laws, and usages 
For mstvnee, we (ondemn as a dangerous error 
the doctrine of Galileo, that tlic earth moveB about 
the sun , but we condemn rather the danger than 
the error of asserting it 

Middltton Pardon my interruption When I 
see the doctors of your church insisting on a 
demonstrable falsehood, have I not reason to 
believe that they would maintain others less 
demonstrable, and more profitable > All questions 
of politics, of morals, and of religion, ought to be 
discussed but principally should it be examined 
whether our eternal happiness depends on any 
speculate e point whatever, and secondly, whether 
those speculative points on which various nations 
insist as necessary to it, arc well or ill founded 
I would rather he condemned for believing that to 
kill an ibis is a sin, than for thinking that to kill 
a man is not Y ct the former opinion is ridiculed 
by all modem nations while the murder of men 
by thousands is no crime, provided they be flour- 
ishing and happy, or will probably soon become 
so for then they may cause discontent m other 
countries, and indeed are likely to excite the most 
turbulence when they sit down together the most 
quietly 

Mnjjhahechi Let us rather keep within the 
tenets of our church 

Middleton Some of them are important, some 
are not , and some appeared so in one age of the 
church, which were cast aside in another. 

lodge where It was toss likely to bo detected, be might 
have added that the whole idea and much of the su baton oe 
el hit Letter from Borne was taken from a paassge ia 
Burton's Anatomy ofMelandiolg All the remainder may 
I he found m 3oatah Btopford’s Pajano-Papttmut 
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Magliabechi. Pray which were they 1 
Middleton. She now worships the blessed Virgin 
Mary, anciently she condemned the Collyndians, 
for doing it, and called them heretics Was she 
infallible then! or is she now! Infants were 
formerly admitted by her to the Eucharist, and 
she declared that they could not be saved without 
it she now decrees that the doctrine is false 
Formerly it was her belief that, before the destruc- 
tion of the world, Christ should reign upon earth 
a thousand years, and the saints under him at 
present she has no mind that either of them should 
be so near her Although there arc many things 
wherein much may be said on both sides, yet it is 
only on one side in any question that the same 
thing can be said 

Magliabechi. This is specious, and delivered 
temperately 

Middleton Saint Augustin is esteemed among 
the infallible 

Magliabechi Certainly, and with justice 
Middleton He declares that the dead, oven 
saint*, arc ignorant what the living do , even their 
own children , for the souls of the dead, ho sayB, 
interfere not in the affairs of the living * 
Magliabechi This is strong, but divines can 
reconcile it with religion 

Middleton What can they not 1 
Magliabechi i will tell you what they can not 
and it is this on which I began our conversa- 
tion. 

Among your other works I find a manuscript on 
the lncfheaey of prayer 1 defended you to m.v 
superiors, by remarking that Cicero hail asserted 
things incredible to himself, merely for the sake of 
argument, and had probably written them before 
he had fixed in his mind the personages to whom 
they should be attributed in his dialogues , that, 
in short, they were brought forward for no other 
purpose than discussion and explosion This 
impiety was forgiven But every man in Italy lias 
a favourite saint, for whose honour he deems it 
meritorious to draw (I had almost said the sword) 
the stiletto 

Middleton It would be safer to attempt drag- 
ging God from his throne, than to split a spangle 
on their petticoats, or to puff a grain of powder 
from their wigB this J know Nothing in my 
writings is intended to wound the jealousy of the 
Italians Truth, like the juice of the popp), m 
small quantities, calms men, m larger, heats and 
irritates them, and is attended by fatal conse- 
quences in its excess For which reason, with 
plain ground before me, 1 would not expatiate 
largely, and I often made an argument, that 
offered itself, give way altogether and leave room 
for inferences My treatise on prayer was not to 
be published in my lifetime 
Magliabechi And why at any time 1 Supposing 
prayer to be totally inefficacious in the object, is 
not the mind exalted, the heart purified, are not 

* Neeolunt mortui, etlam sanotl, quid agant vivl, at lam 
eorum filll , quia anlms mortuorum robus vlventium non 
lnteraunt. Da curd pro Mortals 


our affections chastened, our desires moderated, 
our enjoyments enlarged by this intercourse with 
the Deity 1 And are not men the better, as cer- 
tainly they are the happier, for a belief that he 
interferes m their concerns 1 They are persuaded 
that there is something conditional between them, 
and that, if they labour under the commission of 
crimes, their voice will be inaudible as the voice 
of one under the nightmare 

Middleton I wished to demonstrate that we 
often treat God in the same manner as we should 
treat some doatmg or some passionate old man we 
feign, wo flatter, wo sing, we cry, wo gesticulate 

Magliabechi Worship him in your own man- 
ner, according to the sense he has given j’ou , and 
let those who cannot exercise that sense, rely 
upon those who can Be convinced, Mr Middle- 
ton, that you never will Bupplant the received 
ideas of God lie no loss convinced that the sum 
of your labours in this field will be to leave the 
ground loose beneath yon, and that he who comes 
after you will sink In sickness, in onr last par- 
ticularly, wc all are poor wretches we are nearly 
all laid on a level by it the dry-rot of the mind 
supervenes, and loosens whatever was fixed in it, 
except religion Would you be so inhuman as 
to tell a friend m this condition not to lie com- 
forted 1 Would you prove to him that the crucifix, 
which his wandering eye finds at last its restrng- 
mg-place, is of the same material as his bedpost t 
Suppose a belief m the efficacy of prayer to be a 
belief altogether irrational you may I never 
can suppose it to bo insanity itself, would you, 
meeting a young man who had wandered over 
many countries in search of a father, until his 
intellects arc deranged, and who, in the fulness 
of his heart, addresses an utter stranger as the 
lost parent, clings to him, kisses him, sobs upon 
his breast, and finds comfort only by repeating 
father 1 father ' would you, Mr Middleton, say to 
this affectionate fond creature, go home, sit quiet, 
be silent ' and persuade him that his father is lost 
to him i 

Middleton God forbid 

Magliabechi You have done it do it no more 
Tho madman lias not beard you , and the father 
will pardon you when you meet. 

Middleton Far be it from my wishes and from 
my thoughts to unhinge those portals through 
which we must enter to the performance of our 
social duties but I am sensible of no irreligion, 

I acknowledge no sorrow or regret, m having 
attempted to demonstrate that God is totally and 
far removed from our passions and infirmities, 
and that whatever seems fit to him, will never 
seem unfit in consequence of our entreaties I 
would inculcate entire resignation to the divine 
decrees, acquiescence m the divine wisdom, con- 
fidence in the divine benevolence There is some- 
thing of frail humanity, something of its very 
decrepitude, m our ideas of God we are foolish 
and ignorant in the same manner, and almost to 
the same degree, as those painters are, who append 
a grey beard to his chin, draw wrinkles across his 

i_2 
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brow, and cover him with a gaudy and flowing 
mantle. 

Our Saviour does not command us to pray, 
although his example, for especial purposes, 
appears to countenance it His nature, and tho 
nature of his mission, might require this inter- 
course He says only, “ when ye pray,” Ice , or, 
in other words, “ if you will pray let your prayer 
be," kc For on more than one occasion, desirous 
as he was of interfering hut little with established 
usages, he condemned the prayers of the Jews 

Maglntbeela They sere too long 

Middleton They were not longer (as far as I 
know) than those of other nations * In short, if 
we believe the essence of God to bo immutable, 
we must believe his will to be so It is insanity 
to imagine that his determination can be altered 
by our shuns or wishe- , therefore it is not only 
more wise but also more reverent to suppress 
them, both in action and in speech Supposing 
him altered or moved hv us, we suppose him sub- 
ject to our own condition If he pardons, he 
corrects hiH first judgment, he owns himself to 
have been wrong and hasty, than which suppo- 
sition what impiety can be greater > 

Maqhabeelu Do you question everything that 
is not in the form of sv Ibigism, or enthymema, 
or problem with corollary and solution 1 

Middleton I never said that what is indemon- 
strable must therefore be untrue but whatever 
is indemonstrable may lie questioned, and, if im- 
portant, should be We arc not to tremble at the 
shaking of weak minds ltoason does not make 
them so she, like Virtue, is debilitated by indul- 
gences, and sickened to death by the blasts of heat 
and cold blown alternately from youi church 

MaqhaMu Do you conceive God then to be 
indifferent to our virtues or vices, our obstinacy 
or repent once’ 

Middleton I would not enter into such ques- 
tions and indeed I have always licen slow to 
deliver my- more serious opinions in conversation, 
feeling how inadequately any great subject must 
be discussed within such limits, and how pre- 
sumptuous it would appear, m one like mo, to act 
as if I had collected all that could bo said, or even 
what could lie said best, on the occasion Neither 
to run against nor to avoid your interrogatory 
there are probably those who believe that, m tho 
expansion and improvement of our minds here 
after, they will he so sensitive to the good or evil 
wo have done on earth, as to ho rewarded or 
punished in the most just proportion, without any 
impulse given to, or suflered by, the First Cause 
and sole Disposer of things and of events. Ilow 
rational may bo this creed, I leave, with the other, 
to speculative men , wishing them to recollect that 

a Middleton had the misfortune to disbelieve the efficacy 
of prayer, and adduoes such arguments In support of his 
opinion as a reason er so powerful in his perversity would 
do. Magliabeehl Is unable to seize the horns of Ills adver- 
sary and bring him at onoe to the ground yet the good- 
ness of his cause supplies him with generous end high 
feeling, and hla appeal to the heart of Middleton ie more 
foreible than Middleton's masoning 


unseasonable and undue heat must warp the in- 
strument by which alone their speculations can 
be becomingly and rightly made. If God is sen- 
sible to displeasure, which is a modification of 
pain, at the faults or vices of his creatures, he 
must Ruffcr at once a myriad times more of it than 
any of them, and he must endure the same suffer- 
ings a myriad times longer 

Maqhabechi ThiR hurts our common faith. 

Middleton Pass over what may offend your 
faith, common or private, mind only (which I 
am sure you will do) what may disturb the clear- 
ness of your conscience and unpode the activity 
of your benevolence Dot qs never say openly 
what may make a good man unhappy or unquiet, 
unless it be to warn him against what wc know 
will make him more so , for instance, if you please, 
a false friend , or, if you would rather, a teacher 
who, while he pretends to be looking over the 
lesson, first slips his hand into his scholar’s 
pocket, then tics him adroitly to his chair by the 
i oat-skirt, then, running off wuth his book, tells 
him to erv out. it ho dares, promises at last to give 
him ten better, and, if he should be hungry and 
thirsty, bids him ncicr to mind it, for he will eat 
his dmner for him and drink his wme, and say a 
Latin grace 

Maiihnbtrht Ha 1 now you are stretching out 
your objections against our ihureli, disregarding 
what Catholics and Protestants hold m common , 
our prayers, for instance 1 have always found 
that, when wc have earned off the mystcncB in 
tnumph, you fall foul upon our miracles and onr 
saints 

M tddleton That is idle 

Maghabechi I am rejoiced to hear you confess 
it vou then really have Borne veneration for those 
holy men whom the church hath appointed for 
our intercessors r 

Middleton Here we come again into the open 
road, with visible objects before ns I venerate 
all holy men hut, doubting whether my own 
prayers to God would alter his mind concerning 
me, 1 should yet more betray my deficiency of 
confidence m Ins promises, if I trusted a person 
who is no relative to him rather than his only son, 
that is, if 1 trusted the weaker in preference to the 
stronger , the worse in preference to the better , 
him who at his birth and after his birth had sms, 
to him who was born and lived and died with none 
Beside, I have no proof whatever that God requires 
such counsellors and mediators Must wc believe 
that some men arc lying m the grave while others 
are conversing with him, and busied in turning 
him from indignation to mercy 1 We are informed 
by Holy Wnt, that all alike are to be awakened by 
sound of trumpet What then would become of 
me if I doubted it v And must I not doubt it if I 
suppose that some are already at the right band 
of God ? 

Magliabeehl His divine will may order it We 
know he promised the repentant thief on the 
crosB that he should sup with him that night in 
Paradise. 
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Middleton. He was very merciful to that thief, j The representative system is good only on this 


and has boon to many since, who never were upon 
the cross at all, but who picked pockets under it 
What he promised, it would ho impiety to doubt 
of his performing, but I never heard of his pro- 
miso of supper or Paradise to deacon or doctor, to 
canon or bishop , much less do 1 believe that they 
can introduce a friend or dependent If you 
would be consistent and go upon certainty, jou 
would pray to the thief, for beyond all contro- 
versy lie hath secured his place 
Maqliabechi The church has never canonized 
him 

Middleton What 1 have saints no sanctity until 
the church hath given it 1 Do they mount into 
heaven from the Vatican 1 God then does not 
appoint his own counsellors! They arc nominated 
like the cardinals, and by the same voice 1 
Maqhabeclu After due examination 
Middleton There indeed lies the difference 1 
should have more confidence m God's chosen thief 
Magltahedu You would rather trust a robber 
than bend before the image of a saint 1 
Middleton. At least 1 know that the one was 
accepted , 1 am ignorant that the other was 
Maglmbechi This indeed is even worse than 
what jou most abominate, idolatry 
Middleton I am not one of those who consider 
idolatry as the most heinous of sins In the com- 
mission of idolatry for a lifetime, there is less 
wickedness than in one malignant action or one 
injurious and blighting word 
Maglmbechi 0 Mr Middleton 1 Idolatry is 
denounced for God h cspcuul vengeance jet in 
the blindness of your lioarts you Protestants accuse 
us of this tremendous sm A thousand tunes 
have you been told that we do not venerate what 
represents, hut what is represented, 

Middleton You tell us that jou do not worship 
images, hut that j ou worship in them what they 
express he it so the Pagans did the same, 
neither hotter nor worse What will you answer 
to the accusation of worshipping a hung mail* 
Adoration is offered uudisguisedly and openlj to 
priests and monkH, howeicr profligate and infa- 
mous their lives may hai e been and he Ei erj 
Pope is adored by the Holy College on Ins elcva 
tion * 

Maglwhechi Wc suppose him to be the repre- 
sentative of Jebus Christ 
Middleton Ills legate is also his representative, 
and a valet de chambre the legate's We may obey 
one man m place of another, but not adore him 

* The Emperor of Austria had a difference with the 
Holy Ghost on the election of Cardinal Holla Somnglla to 
the Popedom The Iloly Ghost had inspired the Holy 
College to prefer him the Emperor of Austria disapproved 
of thla inspiration, and set it aside by his veto He 
knew that there was enough virtue in Italy already, and 
declared that he wanted no more learning In proof 
of the adoration of his present Holiness, the left hand elect 
of the Holy Ghost, I shall transcribe the very words of the 
offloial gazette. 

"Si rood alia Basilica Vaticana per ncevere oola dall' 
altars della Tribuna r adoration* ad ubbedienaa del Saoro 
Collegio ool solennl riti completl ” 


side of adoration 

Maghabeda Prayer, at all times serviceable, 
may apparently on some occasions be misapplied 
Father Onosimo Sozzifante, on his return from 
England, presented to me a singular illustration 
of my remark He had resided some years in 
London, as chaplain to the Sardinian envoy in 
the first floor of his lodginghonRC dwelt Mr Har- 
bottle, a young clergj’man, learned, of elegant 
manners, yet fond of fox-hunting Inconsisten- 
cies like these are found nowhere but in your coun- 
try in others, those who have enough for one 
side of the character, have not enough for the 
opposite you m general are sufficiently well- 
stored to squander much of your intellectual pro- 
perty, to neglect much, and to retain much 

Mutual civilities had passed between the two ec- 
clesiastics, and Father Onosimo hail received from 
Mr Harliottle many invitations to dinner After 
the first, he had declined them, deeming the songs 
and disputations in a slight degree indecorous. 
The parfj' at this was clerical nnd although he 
represented it ah more turbulent m its conclusion 
than ours are, and nlLliough there w ere many warm 
disputants, chiefly on jockios or leaders in Par- 
liament, he assured me he was much edified and 
pleased, when, at the removal of the dishes, each 
drank devoutly to his old friend “ I thought of 
you,” Bald he, “ my dear Muglialiecln, for every 
olio had then before his eyes the complacent guide 
of his j onth Mine shed a few tears , at which my 
friends glanced one upon another and smiled , for 
from an Englishman not even the crucifix can 
extort a tear ” 

Onesimo was at breakfast with Mr Harliottle, 
when an Italian ran breathless mlo the room, 
kissed the lather’s hand, and begged him to eomc 
iiihtbntly and attend a djung man “ Wc will go 
together,’ said Mr llarhottlc Following their 
informant, thej' passed through sc oral lanes and 
alleys, and at 1 ist, mounted the stairs of a garret, 
m winch was lying a youth, Btahbcd the night be- 
fore l>j r a Livornesc, about one of those women 
who excite the most quarrels and deserve the 
fewest “ Leave me for a moment,” said Father 
Sozzifante, “ I must hoar his confession ” 

Hardly had he spoken, when out came all 
whom kindnesB or piety or curiosity had collected, 
and “ He is m Paradise was the exclamation 
Mr Ilarbottlo then entered, and was surprised to 
hoar the worthy confessor ask of the dead man 
whether he forgave his enemy, and answer in 
another tone, “ Yes, father, from my heart I par- 
don him ” 

On returning, he remarked that it appeared 
strange to him. “ Sir,” answered Onesimo, “ the 
Catholic church enjomB forgiveness of injuries” 
"All churches enj’oin the same,” replied Mr Ilar- 
bottle “He was unable to speak for himself,” said 
the lather, “and therefore 1 answered for him 
like a Christian ” 

Mr Harbottle, as became him, was silent On 
their return homeward they passed by a place 
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which, if I remember, is called New gate, a gate i stance was diminishing stillno offers had temprted 
above which, it appears, criminals are hanged him, although many had been made, to sell the 
At that very hour the cord was round the neck of picture At last he refused to alienate it other- 
a wretch who was repeating the Lord s prayer wise than m favour of a worthy priest, and only 
the first words they heard wore, “ Give us this daj as the price of supplications to the Virgin " Who 
our daily bread ” The father looked at his com knows how many it may require said the holy 
panion with awe, spreading lus fingeis on his man , " and it is difficult to make a prayer which 
sleeve, and pressing it until he turned his face the Virgin has not hoard before, perhaps fifty 
toward him They both pushed on, but, such will hardly do Now fifty crowns a ould be little 
was the crowd, they could not pass the suppliant for such protection ” The invalid, who heard 
before he had uttered, “And lead us not into the conversation, wept aloud “Take it, take 
temptation ” The good father stepped before Mr it,” said the husband, and wept too, lifting it 
Harbottle, and lifting his hands above his cars, from the nail, and kissing for the last tune the 
would have suul something , but his companion glass that covered it The priest made a genu- 
cncd smaitly, “ I have seals to my watch, Signor flexion, and did the same Hissupplicationspre- 
So/sifantc, and there is never a fellow hanged but vailed the wife recovered The pnest, hearing 
he makes twenty tit for it prav walk on ” that the picture was very valuable, although the 

Fuirly out of tho crowd, “ Poor sinful soul l” master was yet uncertain, and that in Genoa there 
said the father, " ere this time thou art in purga- was no artist who could clean it, waited for that 
tory 1 Thy daily bread’ alas, thou hast eaten the operation until ho went to Milan Here it was 
last mouthful ' Thy temptation * thou wilt find ascertained to bo the work of Leonardo, and a 
but few temptations there, I warrant thee, mj dealer gave him four thousand crownB for it He 
son i Even these divine words, Mr Harbottle, returned m high glee at what had happened, and 
may come a little out of season, you perceive ” communicated it to all hiB acquaintance The 
Mr Harbottle went home dissatisfied In about recovered woman, on bearing it, fell sick again 
an hour a inend of his from Oxford called on immediately, and died Wishing to forget the 
him us the weather was warm the door standing sacrifice of her picture, she had prayed no more 
ajar, So/zifanto heard him repeal the history of to Saint Giacomo , and the Virgin, we may pre 
their advcntuie and add ‘ I will he damned if sumc, on that powerful saints intercession, had 
in my firm pci suasion the fellow is not a Jesuit abandoned her 

I never should have thought it lie humbugged Awful fact/ Mr Middleton Now mark another 
mo about tho dead man, and perhaps got another perhaps more ho 1 could overwhelm you with a 
hanged to quu me W ould yon believe it l He crowd of witnesses 

has been threo good years in getting up thiB Middleton My dear nr, I do perceive you could 

farce tho first I have ever caught him, and the Magliabechi The saints in general are more v in 

last he shall over catili mo at diitive than our Lady of whose forbearance, not 

Father Onesimo related to me these occur unaccompanied at list by chastisement, I will 
roncts, without a word ol reproach or an ac cent of relate to y ou a memorable t xamplc I have indeed 
ill humour ‘ The English is a strong 1 injgu igo, no positive proof that he of whom 1 am about to 
said he placidly, “and the people, the least de speak had ntgletted his prayers to the Virgin, 
coivcrs in the world, arc naturally tho most indig but, irom what lie certainly did, it is by no means 
nant at a suspicion of deceit Mr Harbottle, who, uncharitable to suppose it He moreover, by this 
I dare to say, is ripened ere tins time into an action, as you will remark, was the cause why 
exemplary and holy man, was then rather fitter others were constrained to omit the salutary act 
for society than for the church Ho you know, of supplication as they went along 
said he m my ear, although wt were alone, “ I Middleton. I am in suspense 

have seen him pay his laundress (and there was Moghabeehi Contiguous to my own villa there 

nothing between them) five shillings lor one week is ono belonging to feignor Anco Marzio Natalo 
only 1 a sum that serves any cardinal the whole delPoggto At the comer of the road was inserted 
winter quarter in April and May indeed, from in the garden wall an image of the blessed V irgm, 
one thing or other, hnen wants washing oftener ” with the bambino m her arms Anco Marzio had 
Mr Middleton I have proved my tandour, I been heard to call it, somewhat hastily, an ngly 
trust, and my freedom from superstition but he one, and to declare that he would take it down 
who seeks will find and perhaps ho who in obsti The threat however, for several years, was not 
naey closoth his eyes long together, will open < amed mto execution at last it was a< complishcd 
them just at the moment when he shall meet Hehold the consequence > Robbers climbed over 
what he avoided I will inform you of some facts the wall (would you believe it!) m the very place 
I know, proving the efficacy of prayer to saints whence the effigy had been removed, and upon 
Giacomo Pastram of Genoa, a citizen not abun the very night too of its removal and Anco- 
dant in the gifts of fortune, had how ever in his Marzio lost not only the whole crop of his lemons, 
possession two most valuable and extremely rare none of which had ever been stolen m former 
things, a virtuous Wife and a picture of his patron years, but also a pair of knee buckles, which his 
Saint Giacomo by Leonardo The wife had long maid servant had taken that occasion of polishing 
been ill her malady was expensive their sub I with quick lime, and of which he deeply lamented 
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the loss, not because a crown could scarcely have 
replaced them, but because they were his father’s, 
and he had bequeathed them by his last will and 
testament to a very dear old friend 
No reply, no reasoning, can affect this I know 
the fact I visited the spot the next morning I 
saw the broken wall 1 saw the leaves of the 
lemon trees under the vases, without a lemon the 
size of a filbert on the plants Who delayed the 
mad project so long t who permitted it at last ? 
who punished it* and tor what end t Never 
afterward did Anco Mar/io pass an effigy of the 
blessod Virgin, but he kissed it again and ogam 
with due reverence, although it were wet with 
whitewash or paint Every day did he renew tho 
flowers before the one whose tabernacle he had 
violated, placing them where he could bend his 
head over them in humble adoration as he re 
turned at night from his business in the city 
It has indeed been suspected that he once omitted 
this duty , certain it is, that he once was negligent 
in it lie acknowledged to mo that, coming home 
later than usual, and desirous of turning the 
corner and reaching tho villa as soon as might 
be, it being dusk, he wah inclined to execute hiB 
duty too perfimctoriously, and encountered, m 
stead of the flowers, a hunch of butchers broom 
None grows thereabout J do not insist on this 
but the lemons, Mr Middleton ' the thieves, Mr 
Middleton < the breach in the garden wall, made 
for an irreligious purpose, and sen mg to punish 
lrrehgion Well may you ponder Those things 
can not occur among you Englishmen 

Middleton Excuse me, 1 pray you, my dear sir > 
Knowing the people of this country, my wonder 
was (for mdeed I did wonder) that tho lemons 
had never been stolen until that year 
Maghabechi They nei or were, 1 do assure you 
from my own knowledge, foi the last thirty 
Middleton The greater of the two miracles lies 
here 

Maghabechi Of the two miracles t Astonish 
ment and sudden terror make uh oftentimes Bee 
thmgB doubly for my part, I declare upon my 
conscience I can sec but one 
Middleton Nor J neither, to speak ingenu 
ously 

Maghabechi Ha 1 ha 1 I comprehend you, and 
perhaps have to blame my deficiency of judgment 
in going a single stop asidt from the mam subject 
of prayer Now then foT it arm yourself with 
infidelity chew tho base metal, as boys do while 
they are whipped, lest they try out 
Middleton I am confident, from your present 
good humour, that tho castigation you meditate 
to inflict on me will be lenient He is not com 
mended who casts new opinions for men, but he 
who chimes m with old 

Magliabeeki The wisest of us, Mr Middleton, 
can not separate the true from the untrue m 
everything 

Middleton It required the hand of God himself, 
as we are informed, to divide the light from the , 
darkness we can not do it, but we can profit by | 


it What is light we may call bo , and why not 
what is dark 1 

Maghabechi Would it fail to excite a discon- 
tent m England, if your Parliament Bhould order 
Christmas to be celebrated in April * Yet Joseph 
Scahger, the most learned man that ever existed, 
and among the least likely to lie led astray by 
theory, has proved to the satisfaction of many not 
unlearned, that the nativity of our Lord happened 
in that month 

Middleton As the matter is indifferent both in 
fact and consequences, I would let it Btand No 
direct or indirect gam, no unworthy end of any 
kind, can be obtained by its continuance it 
renders men neither the more immoral nor the 
more dastardly it keeps them neither the more 
ignorant of their duties nor the more subservient 
to any kind of usurpation 
Maghabechi There may be inconveniences in 
an opposite direction l'ride and arrogance are 
not the more amiable for the coarseness of their 
garb It is better to wrap up religion in a wafer, 
and swallow it quietly and contentedly, than to 
extract from it all its bitterness, make wry faces 
over it, and quarrel with those who decline the 
delicacy and doubt the utility of the preparation 
Our religion, like the vast edifices in which wo 
celebrate it, seems dark when first entered from 
without The vision accommodates itself gradually 
to the place , and we arc soon persuaded that we 
! see just as much as we should sec 

Middleton Be it so but why admit things for 
which we have no authority and which we can 
not prose 1 I have left unBaid a great deal of 
what 1 might have said hi ot being addicted to 
ndiculc, nor capable of sustaining a comic part, 
1 never have spoken a word about the bread of the 
angUs 

Maghabechi God forbid you should 1 
Middleton Even your on n church, I imagine, 
will hardly insist that the bread taken by Chns- 
, Uans here on earth, in the sacrament of the 
eucharist ib the ordinary or extraordinary sus 
tmence of angels For whatever our faith may 
ho, whatever supports it may require, theirs is 
perfect and lias received its fruit 
Maghabechi This u specious, so are many of 
your thoughts, but as I cannot prove the fact, 
neither can you prove the contrary , and we both 
perhaps shall act wisely m considering it as a 
phrase of devotion 

Middleton 1 should think so, if the latitude of 
such phrases had not offered too many fields of 
battle But let me hear the miracle with which 
you threatened me 

Maghabechi My dear fnond, I am now about 
to lay before you a fact universally known in our 
city, and which evinces at once the efficacy of 
prayer, even where it was irrational, and the con 
sequence of neglecting it afterward 

Angiolina Cceci on the day before her nuptials 
took the sacrament most devoutly, and implored 
I of onr Florentine saint, Mam Bagnesi, to whose 
family she was related, her intervention for three 
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blessings • that she might have one child only , 
that the canaliere zeniente, agreed on equally by 
her father and her husband, might be faithful to 
her, and lastly that, having beautiful hair, it 
never might turn grey Now mark me Assured 
of success to her suit by a smile on the counte- 
nance of the saint, she neglected her prayers 
and diminished her alms thenceforward The 
money-box, which is shaken during the cele- 
bration of mass to recompense the priest for the 
performance of that holy ceremony, was shaken 
aloud before her day after day, and never drew a 
erasuz from her pocket She turned away her 
face from it, even when the collection was made 
to defray the arrears for the beatification of Bag- 
nesi Nine months after her marriage she was 
delivered of a female infant I am afraid she 
expressed some discontent at the dispensations of 
Providence, for within an hour afterward she 
brought forth another of the same sex She 
became furious, intractable, desperate, sent the 
babes without seeing them, into the country, as 
indeed our ladies usually do , and spake slight- 
ingly and maliciously of Saint, Maria Bagnesi 
The consequence was a puerperal fei cr, which con- 
tinued several weeks, and was removed at great 
expense to her family, in masses, wax-candles, 
and processions Pictures of the V lrgin, wherev or 
they were found by experience to be of more 
peculiar and more speedy efficacy, were hired at 
heavy charges from the convents tlic cordeliers, 
to punish her pride and obstinacy, would not carry 
theirs to the liousc for less than forty seudi 
She recovered, admitted her friends to converse 
with her, raiheil herself upon her pillow, and 
accepted some consolation At last it was agreed 
by her physicians that she might dress herself 
and eat brains and liver Probably she was un- 
grateful for a benefit so signal and unexpected , 
since no sooner did her comment comb her hair, 
than off it came by the handful She then per- 


ceived her error, but, instead of repairing it, 
abandoned herself to anguish and lamentation. 
Her cavalier c ttraente, finding her bald, meagre, 
and eyesore, renewed his addresses to the mother. 
The husband, with two daughters to provide for, 
the only two ever reared out of the many en- 
trusted to the same peasants, counted over again 
and again the dowry, shook hiB head, sighed 
piteously, and, hanging on the image of Maria 
Bagnesi a Rilver heart of five ounces, which, know- 
ing it to have lieen stolen, he bought at a cheap 
rate of a Jew on Ponte Vecehio, calculated that 
the least of impending evils was, to purchase an 
additional bed just large enough for one 

You ponder, Mr Middleton you appear asto- 
nished at these visitations you know my sin- 
cerity you fully credit me I can not doubt a mo- 
ment of your conviction 1 perceive it marked 
strongly on your countenance 

Middleton Indeed, M Maghabeiki, I now dis- 
cover the validity of prayer to saints, and the 
danger of neglecting them recommend me u 
yours to Saint Maria Bagnesi * 

* Saints In genuml make a great quantity of oil dlmp- 
poar , but Samt Maria Bftfinest on the contrary made a 
good deal of it come suddenly out of nothing , as will be 
evident to whoever reads Breve llngguaglio della produ 
zione tVoillto ecquita o ecoperta il til to Mailt) to ia<)6, net 
vitlLrabile monazlero degh AngelceS Manii M aildutrna 
de‘ Pazzi , ail inlcrccttione della B M Bartolommea 
Hague ti, pirg Pior del Terz Ordme di S Domenico 
Yenllcala autenticamenle jier tetilcnza della Curia Arc!- 
veeroi He Piorenltna del di 10 Decembre 1006. The quantity 
was not stinted to a flask or two, but filled up to the brim 
an earthen vessel containing six or seven barrels, which, by 
order of the Queen of Ktruna, Bister of Ferdinand VII. of 
Spain, was granted In small quantities to tlio faithful. The 
minutest portion of It rubbed on the body, as the book 
attests, with the aimpielnvocation of Saint Maila Bagnesi, 
produced ita own miracle The courtlera were deeply 
impressed with this awful verity , so were some in the 
religious orders , to others it only gave (as oil of old} a 
cheerful countenance , for Saint Marla Bagnesi did not 
belong to them 
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MUIon Friend Andrew, I am glad to hoar that 
you amuse yourself in these had times by the 
composition of a comedy, and that you have 
several plans in readiness fur others N ow let mo 
advise you to copy the bettor part of what the 
Greeks and Romans called the old, and to intro- 
duce songs and music, winch, suitable as they are 
to Tragedy, are more so to the sister Muse Fur- 
thermore, I could desire to see a piece modelled 
m every part on tho Athenian scheme, with the 
names and characters and manners of tunes past 
For surely you would not add to tho immorality 
of the age, by representing anything of the present 
mode upon the theatre Although wo are more 
abundant in follies, which rather than vices arc 
the groundwork of Comedy, we experience less 

* Milton had given his opinion in full on government 
and religion, and on many kinds of poetry ; what he may 
ha supposed to hare thought on comedy war wanting 


disgust m touching those of other tunes than of 
our own , and in a drama the most ancient would 
have the most noveltj 1 know that all the 
periods and all the nations of the world united, 
have less 1 anety of character than we find in this 
one city yet, as you write to amuse yourself and 
a few learned friends, I am persuaded you would 
gladly walk out of it for once, and sit down to 
delineate a Momus or a Satyr, with at least as 
much complacency as a vulgar fophng or a party- 
coloured buffoon 

0, Andrew 1 albeit our learning raiseth up 
against us many enemies among tho low, and 
more among the powerful, yet doth it invest us 
with grand and glorious privileges, and confer on 
us a largeness of beatitude We enter our studies 
and enjoy a society which we alone can bring 
together we raise no jealousy by conversing with 
one in preference to another we give no offence 
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to the most illustrious by questioning him as long I MtUon This indeed is m the manner I would 


as we will, and leaving him as abruptly Diver 
sity of opinion raises no tumult in our presence 
each interlocutor stands before us, speaks or is 
silent, and we adjourn or decide tht business at 
our leisure Notinng is past which we desire to 
be present , and we enjoy by anticipation some 
what like the power which 1 imagine wc shall 
possess hereafter, of sailing on a wish from world 
to world Surely you would turn away as far as 
possible from the degraded state of our count!} 
you would select any vices and follies for desenp 
turn, rather than those that jostle us m our conn try 
walks, return with us to our house doors and 
smnk on us in silkH and satins at our churches 

Como, my old inend, take down tour hortrn 
meant the live plants you would gather do both 
stink and sting prythcc leave them to wither or 
to rot, or to lie plucked and collated by more 
rustic hands 

Marvel I entertain an utter contempt for the 
populace, whether in robes or tatters whether 
the face be bedaubed w ith cinnabar or with dirt 
from the alleys and shops It appears to me 
however, that there is as much diflerenic between 
tragedy and eomcdv as between the heavens and 
the clouds , and that comedy draws its life from 
its mobility V e must take manners as we find 
them and copv from the individual not the spo 
cies , into which fault Menander fell and seduced 
his followers The char icfers whereon he raised 
his glory are trivial and contemptible 

Hum f illax aervua (inrun putt r improba Iona 
Vivont du in meictrix Manila Menandci cut 

His wisdom lowered high above them and he 
clothed with smiles what Kuupides charged with 
spleen The beauty of his moril sentences was 
hurtful to the spirit ot eomcdv vncll uuionvincod 
that if we could reeovci his woiks we should hnd 
them both less facetious aud less dramatic than 
those of Plautus Once by wiy of expel lincnl I 
attempted to mutate bis maimer, as far is I could 
judge of it from fhefrigmcnts we possess I will 
give you a specimen it is the best I have 
> nondsbip in oach sutocsuiie stage of life 
As we approaoh bun, vanes to the view 
In youth he wears tho face of T ove himself. 

Of Love without his arrows rnd lus wings 
Boon afterward with llacehus and with Pan 
Thoullndest him or hearest him resign 
To some dog pastor by the quiet Are, 

(With much good will and j cular adieu) 

Ilia agewom mule or brokenhearted steed 
Fly not as thou wert wont to lus embrace 
Lest after one long yawning gaae he swear 
Thou art the best good fellow in the world. 

But be had quite forge tten thee by love' 

Or laughter wag hla newly bearded chin 

At recollection of his childish hours 

But wouldst thou see, young man his latest form, 

When e en this laughter, e en this memory falls 9 

Look at yon flgtree statue golden once 

As all would deem it, rottenness falls out 

At every little chink the worms have made. 

And if thou tnest to lift it up again 
It breaks upon thee Leave It touch it not. 

Its very lightness would encumber thee 
Come, thou hast seen it , tie enough , away 1 


propose 

Marvel Yet if it were spoken on our Btagc, I 
should be condemned as a man ignorant of the 
art, and justly too, for it accords not with 
its complexion Inevitable events and natural 
reflections, but reflections not exhibited before, 
and events not expected, please mo better than the 
most demonstrable facts, the most sober truths, the 
most elevor improbabilities, and the most acute 
repartees In comedy we should oftener raise 
reflections than present them 

Now for plot 

Tntncacv was always held necessary on the 
modem stage, and the more so when delicacy was 
the Icoet It was however bo difficult to make the 
audience keep watch and waid tor it, and to com 
manil an uninterrupted attention for five whole 
vets that many of the best writers from Terence 
to the present age, have combined two plots, 
hoping that what is twisted together will untwiBt 
together and leaving a great deal to the goodness 
of Providence, and to the faith and chanty of 
their fellow creatures 

Milton True enough Your plotters bring many 
great c hanges into m my w hole families, and some 
times into sev oral and distant c ountnes, within tho 
dav and what ih more difficult and incredible, 
send oft all parties well satisfied, excepting one 
scapegoat bor my own share I am contented 
with seeing a fault wittily rebuked and cheeked 
effectually, and think that surprising enough eon 
sidcnng the tune employed in doing it, without 
the formation of attachments the begetting or 
finding of children bickerings, buffctings, deaths, 
marriages, distresses, wealth again, love again, 
whims and suspicions shaking hi ads and shaking 
hands These things are natural, I confess it 
but ene would rathci breathe between them, and 
perhaps one would think it no bad husbandry to 
put some ol thorn oft until another sc won The 
combination of them marvellous as it appears, is 
less difficult to contrive than to >redit 

Mattel 1 have alw vys been in idle man, and 
h iv e read or attended the gicatci part of the plays 
th it ire extant and will venture to affirm that, 
cxchisivt of Shiksjieaie s and some Spanish pieces 
never rejiresented noi translated, there are barely 
half a do/en plots among them, comic and tragic 
So that it is evidently a much easier matter to 
run over the usual variations, than to keep entirely 
in another tune, and to raise up no recollections 
Doth in tragedies and comedies the changes are 
pretty similar, and nearly in the same places 
You perceive the turns and windings of the road 
a mile before you, and you know exactly the pre 
( lpico down which the hero or heroine must fall 
You can discover with your naked eye, who does 
the mischief and who affords the help , where the 
assassin bursts forth with the dagger, and where 
the old gentleman shakes the crabstick over the 
shoulder ot his dissolute nephew 

Mition I do not wish direction posts to perplex- 
ities and intrigues I oppose this agrarian law, 
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this general inclosure act I would not attempt to 
square the circle of poetry and am avowedly a 
nonjuror to the doctrine of grace and predestina- 
tion in the drama. 

j Marvel In my project, one action leads to and 
brings about another, natural ly but not necessarily 
The event is the confumon of the evil-doer, whose 
machinations are the sole means of accomplishing 
what their motion seemed calculated to thwart 
and overthrow No character is introduced that 
doth not tend toward the dovclopcmcnt of the 
plot, no one is merely prompter to a witticism, 
or master of the ooremomes to a repartee 

Characters in general are made subservient to 
the plot here the plot is made subservient to tho 
characters. All arc real I have only invited 
them to meet, and bestowed on them those abili- 
ties for conversation, without which a comedy 
might be very natural, but would not possess the 
nature of a comedy I expose only what arises 
from tho licadiness of unruly passions, or is pre- 
cipitated by the folly that verges upon vice This 
exposnro is m the comer oi a room, not m the 
slocks nor in the market-place Comedy with 
mo sits in an easy chair, as Menander is repre- 
sented by the statuary for it is as possible to be 
too busy on the scenic theatre as it is on the 
theatre of life To those who admire the doable 
plot and the machinery of the rope-walk, ] only 
say, " Go to my betters whom you have so long 
neglected , carry off from them as much as you can 
bear, you are then welcome to np up mj sheet, 
and to sew a scene in wherever the needle will go 
through In this manner, the good may be mode 
acceptable by the new, and the new can be no 
loser by the good ” 

Milton You say nothing about the i horns I 
have introduced it., you know, in my Ramson 
A qomstes, and intend to bring it forward in my 
Macbeth 

Marvel Dear John 1 thou art lucky in having J 
escaped two Stuarts , and lut kicr wilt thou be if 
thou escapest one Macbeth Contend with Homer, 
but let Shakspcare rest drop that work , pry thee 
drop it for ever thou mayest appear as high as 
he is (for who can measure either of you <) if thou 
wilt only stand some way off 

In tragedy the ihorussos were grave people, 
called upon, or ready without it, to give advice 
and consolation in cases of need To set them 
ranging and moralising amid the dolefullest emer- 
gencies, when the poet should be reporb nq progress, 
is like sticking a ballad upon a turnstile to hasten 
folks on Tho comic poet called out his regular 
chorus, m imitation of the tragic, till the genius 
<4 Menander took a middle flight between Aristo- 
phanes and Euripides Comedy had among the 
ancients her ovations, but not her triumphs. 

Milton, Menander's form, which the Romans 
and French have imitated, pleaseB me less than 
the older. He introduced better manners, hut 
employing no variety of verse, and indulging in 
few sallies of merriment, I incline to believe that 
he more frequently instructed than entertained 


In the joyous glades of Aristophanes the Batyrs 
did not dance without the nymphs, and in the 
nch variety of the festival the purest and most 
refreshing water was mixed with tho most spark- 
ling wine. If it were not tedious to continue or 
take up again a metaphor, I should Bay that all 
the fruit of Jonson, and those like him, is mashed 
and mealy , and, where there is any flavour at all, 
it is the strong flavour of fermentation or of 
mustmess 

The verse itself of Aristophanes is a dance of 
Bacchanals one can not read it with composure. 
He had, however, but little true wit, whatever may 
be asserted to the contrary There is abundance 
of ribaldry, and of that persecution by petulance 
which the commonalty call banter. 

Marvel lie takes delight m mocking and 
ridiculing the manner of Euripides. In my opinion, 
if a modern may form one upon the subject, he 
might with his ingenuity have seized more points 
to let his satire lighten on,and have bent them to 
his purpose with more dexterity and address. 

MiUon flis ridicule on the poetry is misplaced, 
on the manners is inelegant Euripides was not 
less wise than Socrates, nor leHB tender than 
Sappho There is a tenderness which elevates 
the genius there is also a tenderness which cor- 
rupts the heart The latter, like every impurity, 
is cosy to communicate , the former is difiicnlt to 
conceive Strong minds alone posscbh it , virtuous 
minds alone value it I hold it abominable to 
turn into derision what is excellent To render 
undesirable what ought to lie desired, is the most 
mist hievouB and diabolical of maheo To exhibit 
him as contemptible, who ought, according to the 
conscience of the exhibitor, to he respected and 
revered, is a crime the more odious, as it can be 
committed only by violence to his feelings, against 
the reclamations of Justice, and among the strug- 
gles of Virtue And what is the tendency of this 
bravo exploit 1 To cancel the richest legacy that 
e\cr was bequeathed to him, and to prove his own 
bastardy in relation to the most illustrious of his 
species. If it is disgraceful to demolish or obli- 
terate a tombstone over the body of the most 
obscure among the dead, if it is an action for 
which a boy would be whipped as guilty of tho 
worst idleness and mischief, what is it to overturn 
the monument that Gratitude has erected to 
Genius, and to break the lamp that is lighted by 
Devotion over against tho imago of Love ? The 
writings of tho wwe are the only nches our pos- 
terity can not squander why depreciate them? 
To Antiquity again , but afiir from Aristophanes 

Marvel Our admiration of Antiquity is m part 
extraneous from her merits yet even this part, 
strange as the assertion may appear, is well 
founded. We learn many thingsfrom the ancients 
which it cost them no trouble to teach, and upon 
which they employed no imagination, no learning, 
no time Those among ua who havo copied them, 
have not succeeded To produce any effect on 
morals or on manners, or indeed to attract any 
attention, which, whatever be the pretext, is the 
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principal if not the only aim of most writen, and 
certainly °f all the comic, we must employ the 
language and consult the habits of our age We 
may introduce a song without retrospect to the 
old comedy, a moral sentence, without authority 
from the new. The characters, evon on their 
improved and purified stage, were, we know, of bo 
vulgar and uncleanly a cast, that, with all their 
fine reflections, there was something like the shirt 
of Lazarus patched with the purple of Dues Do 
not imagine I am a detractor from the glory of our 
teachers, from their grace, their elegance, and 
their careful weeding away of tiny standing 
thoughts, that higher and more succulent may 
have room 

Milton No, Marvel, no Between their pootry 
and ours you perceive as great a difference as 
between a rose and a dandelion There is, if 1 
may oxpress myself so, without pursuing a meta- 
phor till it falls exhausted at my feet, a sort bf 
refreshing odour flying off it perpetually, not 
enough to oppress or to satiate, nothing is beaten 
or bruised, nothing smells of the stalk, the 
flower itself is half-concealed by the Genius of it 
hovonng round. Wnto on the same principles 
as guided them. 

Marvel Yes, but I would not imitate them 
ftirther I will not be pegged down to any plot, 
nor follow any walk, however well rolled, whore 
the persons of the drama can not consistently lead 
the way 

Milton Seasonable enough but why should 
not both comedy and tragedy bo sometimes so 
disciplined as may better fit them for our closets I 
I allow that their general intention is for action 
it is also the nature of odes to be accompanied by 
voices and instruments I only would suggest to 
you that a man of learning, with a genius suited 
to comedy, may as easily found it upon antiquity 
as the tragedian of equal abilities bis tragedy, and 
that the one might be made as acceptable to the 
Btudy as the other to the btage I would not 
hamper you with rules and precedents Comply 
with no other laws or limits than such as are 
necessary to the action There may be occasion 
for songs, and there may not , beside, a poet may 
be capable of producing a good comedy who is 
incapable of composing a tolerable stanza, and, 
on the other hand, Pindar himself might have 
been lost m a single scene 

Marvel True but tell me, friend John, are 
you really serious m your proposal of interspersing 
a few antiquated words, that my comedy may bo 
acceptable to the readers of I’lautus and Terence 1 
This I hear 

Milton I have, on several occasions, been a 
sufferer by the delivery of my sentiments to a 
friend Antiquated words, used sparingly and 
characteristically, give often a force, and always a 
gravity, to composition. It is not every compo- 
sition that admits them a comedy may in one 
character, hut chanly and choicely. 

There is in Plautus a groat fund of language 
and of wit . he is far removed from our Shakspoare, 


but resemblos him more than any other of the 
ancients. In reading him and Terence, my delight 
arises not so materially from tho aptitude of cha- 
racter and expression, as from a clear and unob- 
structed insight into the feelings and manners of 
those ancient times, and an admission into the 
conversations to which Scipio and Laelius attended 

You will carefully observe the proper and 
requisite umtieB, not according to the wry rigour 
of our neighbours, who never take up an old idea 
without some extravagance m its application. 
We would not draw out a conspiracy in the pre- 
sence of those who arc conspired against; nor hold 
it noedful to call a council of postilions, before we 
dei ide on the distance we may allow to our heroes 
between the acts Let others treat them as 
monkey s and parrots, loving to hear them chatter, 
tied by the leg Tho music renders a removal of 
twenty or thirty miles, during the action, probable 
enough, unless you lake out your watch, and look 
upon it while you arc listening In that case, 
although you oblige the poet to prove the pedigree 
of the horses, and to bring witnesses that such 
horses might go thus far without drawing bit, 
your reasons are insufficient by fifty minutes or 
an hour. 

The historical dramas of Shakspeare should be 
designated by that name only, and not be called 
tragedies, lest persons who reflect little (and how 
few reflect much ?) should try them by the rules 
of Anstoteles, which would be as absurd as to try 
a gem upon a touchstone Shakspeare, m these 
particularly, but also in the rest, can only be 
relished by a people which retains its feelings and 
character in perfection The French, more than 
any other, are transmuted by the stream that runs 
over them, like tho baser metals. Beautiful poems, 
in dialogue too, may be composed on the greater 
part of a life, if that life be eventful, and if there 
be a proper choice of topics Votiva velnti de- 
picta tabelli 

No other than Shakspeare hath ever yet been 
able to give unceasing interest w> similar pieces 
but ho has given it amply to such as understand 
him Sometimes his levity (we hear) is misplaced. 
Human life is exhibited not only in its calamities 
and its cares, but in the gay unguarded hours of 
ebullient and confident prosperity', and we arc 
I the more deeply interested in the reverses of 
those whose familiarity we have long enjoyed, and 
whoso festivity we have recently partaken 

Marvel. Now, what think you about the num- 
ber of acts'* 

Milton There is no reason, in nature or in art, 
shy a drama should occupy five Be assured, my 
fnond Andrew, the fifth-act-mon will hereafter be 
thought as absurd as the fifth-monarchy-men. 
The number of acts should be optional, like the 
number of scenes, and the division of them should 
equally be subordinate to the convenience of the 
poet in the procession of his events In respect to 
I duration, nothing is requisite or reasonable but 
that it should not loiter nor digress, and that it 
' should not exhaust the patience nor disappoint 
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the expectation of the audience Dramatists have ; her argue rarely ; let her remark lightly , if she 
gone to work in this business with so much lcssof reasons too well, her audience will leave her, and 
wisdom than of system, that I question, when they reflect upon it Those generally are the most 
say a comedy or tragedy m Jive act h, whether they temperate who have large and well-stored cellars 
should not rather say in fire tsccnen , whether, m You haTe everything at home, Andrew, and need 
fact, the scenes should not designate the divisions, not stop out of your way Those show that they 
and the acts the subdiv lsions , for the m rut usually possess much w ho hold much back 
changes to constitute a new act, and alien a fresh Marvel Be not afraid of me I will not push 
actor enters we usually tall it a new mrne l do my characters forward, and make them etarc most 
not speculate on anyone carrying the identity one upon another when they are beBt acquainted 
of place strictly throughout, a whole performance, The union of wisdom with humour is unexpected 
loastofall, a tragedy, unless for the purpose of enough for me 1 would rather see it than the 
ridiculing some late Front h critics As a tragedy finest piece of arras slit asunder, or the richest 
must consist of opposite counsels and unforeseen screen m Christendom overturned , than the 
eveuth, if the author should exhibit his whole cleverest trick that was ever played among the 
action in one hall or t hamber, he would bo laughed | scenes, or than a marriage that should surprise me 
to scorn Comedy is not formed to astonish she i like an Abyssinian's with a Laplander 
neither expects nor wishes great changes Let 


WASHINGTON AND FRANKLIN 

Washington Well met again, my friend Benja- countenance a sign of admiration, cxpresB it 
min 1 Never did 1 see you, 1 think, in better strongly in their old age at your exploits 
health Vans docs not appear to have added a Washington Benjamin, one would imagine that 
single day to your age 1 hope the two years you we both had been educated in eourts, and that I 
have spent there for us, were spent as pleasantly were a man who could give, and you a man who 
to yourself as they have been advantageously to could ask l’ry thee, my friend, be a philosopher 
your country m somewhat more than hooks and bottlcB, and, as 

Franklin Pleasantly they were spent indeed, you have learned to manage the clouds and light- 
but, you may well suppose, not entirely without mngs, try an experiment on the management of 
anxiety 1 thank God, however, that all this your fancies 1 declare on my conscience I do not 
is over know what 1 have done extraordinary, unless we 

Washington Yes, Benjamin, let us render thanks arc forced to acknowledge, from the examples to 
to the Disposer of events, under whom, by the lor- which wc have been accustomed, that it is extra- 
titude, the wisdom, and the endurance of our Con- ordinary to possess power and remain honest I 
gross, the affairs of America are brought at last to boliov e it may be but this was a matter of reflec- 
a triumphant issue tion w ith me by scrv mg my country I gratified 

Franlhn Do not refuse the share of merit due my heart and all its wants Perhaps I mu not so 
to yourselt, which is perhaps the largest happy a creature as he who binokcs his pipe on 

Washington I am not of that opinion if I were, the bench at the tavern-door , yet 1 am as happy 
1 might acknowledge it to you, although not to as my slow blood allows , and 1 keep my store of 
others Suppose me to have made a judicious happiness in the same temperature the whole 
choice in mv measures, the Congress then made year round, by the double casement of activity 
a judicious choice in me so that whatever praise and integrity 

may he allowed me is ot best hut secondary Franklin 1 do not assert that there never was a 

Franklin 1 do not behove that the remainder of general who disposed lus army in the day of battle 
the world contains so many men who reason rightly with skill equal to yours which, in many m- 
as New England Serious, religious, peaceable, stances, must depend almost as much on lus ad- 
mflcxihly just and courageous, their stores of versary as on himself but I assert that no man 

intellect are not squandered in the regions of fancy, ever displayed such intimate knowledge of his 
nor in the desperate ventures of new-found and whole business, guarded so frequently and so 
foggy metaphysics, but warehoused and kept effectually against the impending rum of his 
sound at home, and ready to he brought forth in forces, and showed himself at once so circumspoct 
good and wholesome condition at the first demand and so daring To have inoculated one half of 
Their ancestors had abandoned their estates, their your troops under the eye of the enemy 
families, and their country, for the attainment of Wathmtjton Those actions arc great, which re- 
peace and freedom, and they themselves were quire great calculation, and succeed in consequence 
ready to traverso the vast wildernesses of an unex- of its correctness those alone, or nearly alone, are 
plored continent, rather than submit to that moral called so, which succeed without any I kuew the 
degradation which alone can satisfy the capnci- supweness of the British general, his utter lgno- 
ousness of despotism Their gravity is converted ranee of his profession, his propensity to gaming, 
into enthusiasm . even those among them who to drinking, in short to all the camp vices I 
never in childhood itself expressed by speech or took especial care that he should be informed of 
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my intention to attack him, on the very day employment. Republics, on the contrary, Bhould 
when my army was, from the nature of its dis- punish the first offonce with fine and lmpnson- 
temper, the most disabled Instead of anticipating ment, the second with a public whipping and a 
me, which this intelligence, credited os it was, year's hard labour, the third with deportation, 
would have induced a more skilful man to do, he Watkmgton As you please m monarchies and 
kept his troops unremittingly on the alert, and ho republics but prythee say nothing of them m 
himself is reported to have been sober three days mixed governments do not affront the earliest 
together The money which he ought to have coadjutors and surest reliances of our common- 
employed in obtaining just and necessary infor- wealth The leadcre of party m England are m- 
mation, he lost at cards , and when he heard that dined to play , and what was a cartouche but 
I had ventured to inoculate my army, and that the yesterday will make a rouleau to-morrow 
BOldiers had recovered, he little imagined that half Franklin Fill it then with base money, or you 

the number was at that moment under the full will bo overreached, little as is tho danger to be 
influence of the disease apprehended from them in any higher species of 

Attribute no small portion of our success to the calculation They are persons of some repute for 
only invariable policy of England, which is, to I eloquenc e , but if I conducted a newspaper m that 
sweep forward to the head of her armamontH the I country, I should think it a wild speculation to 
grubs of rotten boroughs and the droppings of the | pay the w iscr of thorn half-a-crown a-day for his 
gaming-table, and, Benjamin, be assured that, i most elaborate composition When cither shall 
although men of eminent genius have lieen guilty ] venture to publish a history, or even a speech of 
of all other viees, none worthy of more than a | his own, his talents w ill then be appreciated justly 
secondary name has ever been a gamester Either ' God grant (for our differences have not yet an- 
an excess of avarice, or a deficiency of what in | miniated the remembrance of our relationship) 
physics is called excitability, is the cause of it j that England may never have any more painful 
neither of which tan exist in the same bosom with proofs, any more lasting documents, of their mca- 
gemus, with patriotism, or with virtue, Clive, I paeity , Since we Americans can suffer no farther 
the best English general since Marlborough and from them, 1 speak of them with the same mdif- 
Pcterborough, was apparently an exception but | terence and equanimity as if they were among 
he fell not into this degrading vice until he wus j the dead 

removed from the sphere of exertion, until his Waxhinqton But come, come the war is 
abilities had begun to decay, and his intellect in ended God be praised ' Objections have been 
some measure to be deranged I made ag-unst our form of government, and as- 

Franklin l quite agree with you in your mam 1 sortions liuve been added that the republican isill- 
propositaon, and sec no exception to it in Clive, , adapted to a flourishing or an extensile country 
who was more capable of ruining a countrj than j We know from the experience of Holland that it 
of raising one Those who record that chess was not only can preserve but can make a country 
invented in the Trojan war, would hate informed , flourishing, when Nature herself lias multi- 
ns if Ulysses, Agamemnon, or Diomcdes eier plied the impediments, and when the earth and 
played at it , which however is usually done with- 1 all the elements have conspired against it Dc- 
out a stake, nor can itbecallodinanywayagamoof monstration is indeed jet wanting that a very 
chance Gustavus Adolphus, and Eugene of Savoy, extensive temtorj' is best governed by its people 
and Marlborough, and Frederick of Prussia, and 1 reason and sound common-sense arc the only 
Charles XU of Sweden, and William 111 of vouchers Many may fancy they have an interest 
England, had springs and movements within in seizing what is another’s, but surely no man 
themselves, which did not require to be wound up can suppose that he has any in ruining or alienat- 
every night They deemed it indecorous to bo lug his own 

selvages to an oil of green cloth, and scandalous to Franklin Confederate states, under one Presi- 
cast upon a card what would cover a whole country dent, will never be all at once, or indeed in great 
with plcnteousncss part, deprived of their freedom 

Gaming is the vice of those nations w hich arc Washington Adventurers may aspire to the 
too effeminate to bo barbarous, and too depraved supreme power illegally , but none can expect 
to be civilised, and which unite the worst qualities that the majority will sacrifice their present mter- 
ofboth conditions, as for example, tho rags and ests to his ambition, is confidence or hope of 
lace of Naples, its lazzaroni and other titulars The greater He never will raise a standing army who 
Malays, I acknowledge, are less effeminate, and in can not point out the probable means of paying it, 
all respects less degraded, and still arc gamesters which no one can do here , nor will a usurper rise 
but gaming with the Malays Is a substitute for up anywhere, unless there are mines to tempt the 
betel , the Neapolitan games on a full snuff-box, adventurous and avaricious, ot estates to parcel 
Monarchs should encourage the practice, as the out with labourers to cultivate them, or slaves to 
Capets have done constantly for it brings the seduce and embody, or treasures to confiscate 
idle and rich into their capitals, holds them from Franklin, The objections bear much more 
other mtnguos and from more active parties, weightily against monarchal and mixed govern- 
makes many powerful families dependent, and ments because these, in wide dominions, are 
satisfies young officers who would otherwise want alwayB composed of parts at variance m privileges 
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and interest*, in manners and opinions, and the 
inhabitants of which are not unreluctant to be 
employed one against the other Hence, while 
we Americans leave our few soldiers to the states 
where they were levied, the kings of Europe will 
cautiously change the quarters of them, and send 
them, into provinces as remote as possible When 
they have ceased to have a home, they have ceased 
to have a country for all affinities arc destroyed 
by breaking the nearest Thrones are constructed 
on the petrifaction of flic human heart 

Watkmgtm Lawless ambition has no chance 
whatever of success wht ro there arc neither great 
standing armies nor great national debts Where 
either of those exist, freedom must waste away 
and perish V\ e are as far from the one as from 
the other 

Frankltn, Dangers grow familiar and unsus 
pected slight causes may produco them, even 
names Suppose a man calling another his sub 
ject, and having first received from him marks of 
deference, and relying on his good temper and 
passiveness, and exerting by degrees more and 
more authority over him, and leaving him at last 
to the care and protection of his son or grandson 
We arc well acquainted with the designation, 
lint w e are ignorant how deeply it cuts into the 
motal After a tune a shrewd jurist will instruct 
the subject m his duties, and give him arguments 
and proofs out of the name itself IV hat so 
irrefragable 1 

The Latin language, which answers so nearly 
all our demands upon it from its own resources 
or, not having quite wherewithal borrows for us 
a trifle from the Greek, neither tan give us nor 
help us to find directly or ureuitouslv a word 
for tnilrp rt hubditun, the term in use is not 
Latin in that sense, whether of the golden tilt 
silver, or the hra/tn ago it moans miMUutt 
primarily, and then mthdued or sttfyt ef< d Yot 
people own themselves to he subjects who would 
be outrageous if you called them vassals, an ap 
pellalion quiti as noble 

Poetry, closing her eyes, has sung until people 
slept over it, that liberty is never more jierfect or 
more safe than under a mild monarch history 
teaches us the eontrarv Where princes are abso 
lute, more tyranny is committed under the mild 
than undtr the austere for the latter arc jealous 
of power and entrust it to few The mild delegate 
it inconsiderately to manv and the same easiness 
of temper which allows them to do so permits 
their ministers and those under them to abuse 
the trust with impunity It has liocn said that in 
a democracy there are many despots, and that in 
a kingdom there can be one only This is false 
in a republic the tyrannical temper creates a 
check to itself m tho very person next it but in 
a monarchy all entrusted with power become 
tyrannical by a nod from alKive, whether tho nod 
he of approbation or of drowsiness Royalty not 
only is a monster of more heads, bnt also of more 
daws, and sharper 

It is amusing to find us treated as visionaries 


All the gravest nations have been republics, both 
in ancient timos and in modern I shall believe 
that a king is better than a republic, when I find 
that a single tooth m a head is better than a set, 
and that in its solitariness there is a warrant for 
its strength and soundness 

WaAmgton Many have begun to predict our 
future greatness * m fact, no nation ib over greater 
than at the time when it recovers its freedom from 
under ono apparently more powerful America 
will never have to make again such a struggle as 
she made m 1775, and never eon make one so 
gloi ioub A wide territory does not constitute a 
great people, nor doeB enormous wealth, nor does 
excessive population The Americans are at pro 
sent as great a people as wc can expect them to 
be in future Gan wc hope that they will be more 
virtuous, more unanimous, more courageous, more 
patriotic l They may become more learned and 
more elegant in their manners hut these advan 
tages are only to be purchased by paying down 
others equivalent 

Franklin A II acquisitions, to be advantageous, 
must have some mart and vent Elegance grows 
familiar with vcmlity Learning may perhaps 
be succeeded l>y a Church Establishment , an in 
stitution perversive of those on which the govern 
ment of Amenta is constructed Erudition (as 
we use the word) begins with societies, and ends 
with professions anti orders 1‘nents and lawyers, 
the flics anil wasps of ripe and ripening commu 
mties may darken and disturb Amenta A few 
of thoso (wo will allow) are necessary, many are, 
of all the curses that the world is subject to, the 
most pernicious These guardians have been 
proved in every country the poisoners of their 
wards Law' and Religion They never let us 
exist long together in on equable and genial tem 
perature it is cither at fev cr heat or at zero 

Waihviqton The solid sense of our people, their 
speculative habits, their room for enterprise 
around home, and their distance from Europe, 
ensure to them, if not a long continuance of 
peace exemption from such wars as can affect in 
a material degree their character or their pros 
perity We might have continued tho hostilities, 
until a part or even the whole ol Canada had 
been ceded to hr The Congress has done, what, 
if my opinion had been asked, I should have 
urgently recommended Let Canada be oura 
whon she is cultivated and ennehed, let not the 
fruit lie gathered prematurely, indeed let it never 
be plucked , let it fall when our bosom can hold 
it ThiR must happen within the century to 
come for no nation is, or ever has been, so into 
lerably vexatious to its colonies, its dependencies. 


* Of the Americana in late yean Madame do Steel says, 
There it a people which will one dap be i wry great, piecing 
her fine impressive pen on the broad rude mark of the 
vulgui, who measure greatness by the standard of aggres- 
sion America was never eo great as on the day when she 
declared her independence, and never will be greater , 
although she will constitute two great empires, more 
powerful and more unassailable than any now existing. 
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and its conquests, as the British I have known 
personally several Governors, many of them honest 
and sensible men, many of them of mild and easy 
character ; but I never knew one, nor ever heard 
of any from older officers, who attempted to con- 
ciliate the affections, or systematically to promote 
the interests, of the governed Liberality has 
been occasionally extended to them , the liberality 
of a master toward a slave, and only after grievous 
sufferings Services have then been exnttcd, not 
hard perhaps in themselves, but m a manner to 
cancel all recollection and deaden all sense of 
kindness The French and Spaniards act dif- 
ferently they extract advantage from their un- 
disturbed possessions, appealing to the generosity 
of their children, and softening their commands 
by kind offices and constant attentions. When- 
ever a French regiment is quartered, there are 
balls and comedies, wherever an English, there 
are disturbances m the street, and duels Give 
tho Spaniard a bull-fight, and you may burn his 
father at the stake, commending him to the God 
of Mercy in a cassock painted with the flames of 
hell The English (and we their descendants arc 
most deserving of the name) require but justice, 
whatever comes as a favour comes as an affront 
To what a piti h then must our indignation be 
excited, when we are not permitted even to pay 
that which is required of us, unless we present it 
with the left hand, or upon the nose, or from our 
knees amid the mire ' The orators of the British 
parliament, while they arc colouring this inso- 
lence and injustice, keep the understanding of 
the people at tongue’s length 

Franklin In good truth then the separation is 
no narrow one 1 have been present whde some 
of them have thrown up the most chaffy stuff two 
hours together, and have never railed for a glass 
of water This is thought the summit of ability, 
and he who is capable of performing it, is doomed 
capable of ruling the east and west * The rich 
families that govern this assembly, have made us 
independent, they have given us thirteen pro- 
vinces, and they will people them all for us in 
less than fifty years Religious and grave men, 
for none are graver or more religious than the 
heaten, are praising the lovmg-mercies of God, in 
loosening from their necks the mill-stone of Ame- 
rica. What a blessing to throw aside such an 
extent of coast, which of itself would have re- 
quired an immense navy for its defence 1 No one 
dreams that England, in confederacy with Ame- 
rica, would have been so strong in sailors, in 
ports, in naval stores, as to have become (I do not 
say with good management, I say in spite of bad) 
not invincible only, bnt invulnerable 

Washington. If she turns her attention to tho 
defects of her administration m all its branches, 
she may recover not much Icsb than she has lost. 
Look at the nations of Europe, and point out one, 
despotic or free, of which so large a portion is so 

* Pitt may be complimented on hia oratory In the words 
where with Anacreon oongratulatea the tettinx, evader, 
imp', firapu. 


barbarous and wretched as the Irish The coun- 
try is more fertile than Britain , the inhabitants 
are healthy, strong, courageous, faithful, patriotic, 
and quick of apprehension. No quality is want- 
ing which constitutes the respectability of a state, 
yet, from centuries of misrule, they are m a con- 
dition more hopeless than any other Dation or 
tribe upon the globe, civilized or savage 

Franklin. There is only one direct way to bring 
them mto order, and that appeara so rough it 
never will be trodden The chief misery arises 
trom the rapacity of the gently, as they are styled, 
and tho nobility, who, to avoid the trouble of 
collecting their rents from many poor tenants, 
and tho greater of hearing their complaints, have 
leased their properties to what are called middle- 
men These harass their inferiors in the exact 
ratio of their industry, and drive them into de- 
speration. Hem e slovenliness and drunkenness ; 
for the appearance of ease and comfort is an 
allurement to avancc To pacify and reclaim the 
people, leases to middle-men must be annulled • 
every < ultivator must have a lease for life, and (at 
the option of bis successor) valid for as many 
years afterward as will amount in the whole to 
twenty-one The extent of ground should be 
proportionate to his family and Ins means To 
underlet land should be punished by law as re- 
grating 

Washington Authority would here be strongly 
exercised, not tyrannically, which never can bo 
asserted of plans sanctioned by the representa- 
tives of a people, for the great and perpetual 
benefit of the many, to the small and transient 
inconvenience of the few 

Franklin Auxiliary to this reform should be 
one in churc h-livings They should all embrace as 
nearly as possible the same number of communi- 
cants Suppose three thousand souls under each 
cure a fourth part would consist of the infirm, 
and of children not yet prepared for the reception 
of doctrine The service, as formerly, should be 
shorter, and performed thnee each Sunday so 
that all might m turn be present, and that great 
concourse would be avoided, which frequently is 
the prelude to licentiousness and brutality Abo- 
lishing tithes, selling the property of the crown, 
of the church, and of corporations, I would esta- 
blish a fund sufficient to allow each clergyman, in 
addition to his bouse, one hnndred and forty 
pounds annually Each would be remunerated, 
not for his profession, but for services done to- 
ward the Rtatc by hiB attention to the morals of 
his communicants If the people pay forty pounds 
for taking up a felon, would they not willingly 
pay four times as much for reclaiming a dozen 1 

Wathington. I do not know for we must never 
argue that men or their rulers are the likelier to 
do a thing because it is rational or useful If 
ever the poorer clergy are rendered more com- 
fortable, it will be only when the richer are afraid 
of losing a part of their usurped dominions. 
English and Irish bishops, who possess ten and 
twelve thousand a year, will be the last to relieve 
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iha necessities of tlieir brethren and their self I be diverted by colonisation, or occupied on the 
lshneaa will not alienate from them those who are ; seas by commerce Manufactures tend to de- 
habituated to long abuses The fine linen of tenorate the specieB, but begin by humanising it 
popery sticks cIobc to the skin and there is Happy those countries which have occasion for 
much of it in the wardrobe of the English church little more of them than may supply the home 
On all subjects I can talk dispassionately and consumption t National debts are evils, not so 
perhaps the most so on that topic which renders much because they take away from useful and 
the great body of m inkind the most furious and honest gams, as because they create superfluous 
insane Never would I animadvert on the tenets and dishonest ones , and because when earned as 
of the Catholic or any other < hurch, apart from far as England would carry hers, the) occasion 
civil polity But I am suspicious if not mqui half the children of the land to be cooped up in 
sitive, when T see questionable artules day alter buildings which open into the brothel and the 
day smuggled in and when 1 am pushed aside if hospital 

I venture to read the direction or lift up the In assenting to you, I interrupted v our propoBi 
wrapping Articles of feith are innocent in tions pray go on 

themselves but upon articles of faith what in Franklin I would permit no Englishman to 
controllable domination, what insupportable pro hold in Ireland a plain of trust or profit whether 
rogatues what insolent frauds what incessant in church or stati I would confer titleH and 
tyranny have been asserted and enforced ' ofliccs on those Irish gentlemen who reside in 

Franklin I am ready to be of that church, if the country anil surely they would in time 
you will tell me which it is, m which there are Income habituated to a regular and decorous 
the fewest of them bhow me tli it a single pope moilooflifc The lmdlord and elergv man might 
in one country tells tewer lies ind sits quieter hi the beginning lose something of current coin , 
than twenty in another, and he is the pope for but if you consider that their lives, houses, and 
my money, when I lay it out on such aeommo effects would bo sife that provisions would be 


dity The abuses of the clergy were fn st exposed 
by the clergy, the lower assailing tlie higher if 
something more like equality something more 
near moderation, had pervaded all fewer sects 
would have arisen and those fewer less at rurio 
nious Dogmas turn sour upon too full stom whs 
and empty ones rattle against them Envy, 
which the wolves and hears are without and the 
generous clog alone seems by Ins proximity to 
have caught from ns Lnvv acromp raving Kell 
gion, swells amid her genuflexions to the episeo 
pal canopy, at seeing so much wealth so ill distri 
hutod The low cannot he leaders without a 
change nor w ithout a partv Some unintelligible 
syllable is seized and thcvulgirare t night to 
behove that salvation rests upon it Even this 
were little they are instructed that silvatjon I 
may be vet perhaps msec lire unless they drag] 
others to it liy the throat and quit keu their jiac es 
at the daggers point Popery first laid down 
this doctrine the most abominable and nion 
strous of her tenets aud the only one that all 
establishments splitting off from her are unani 
mous in retaining 

Workington The reductions y ou proposo would 
bring about another they would remove the 
necessity of a standing army in that unfortunate 
country, and would enable the government to 
establish three companies for fisheries the herring 
the cod, and the whale and to enneh her remote 
dominions with the superabundance of a disc on 
tented peasantry The western part oflroland in 
another century may derive as great advantages 
from her relative position with America as the 
eastern from hers with the mercantile and rnauu 
featuring towns of Lancashire The population 
is already too numerous, and is increasing winch 
of itself is the wont of curses, unless when high 
civilisation regulates it , and the superflux muBt 


plentiful in proportion to the concessions they 
make and that in no year would their rents and 
incomes fail as they now do at least thirty in each 
century vnu will find that their situation like the 
situ ition of their inferiors must be improved 
Wanlnnqtan Many will exclaim against the 
injustice ot taking from one class alone a portion 
of its property as insurance money 

hankhn Not from one alone propertysliould 
bo protected at its own cost this is the right 
mcl Hie objei t of governments The insurance is 
two fold that of the private man and that of the 
community tlie 1 itter is the main consideration 
I perceive nothing arbitrary nothing novel m 
its principle * 1 he King of England and Ireland 
cs liead of the church succeeds by consent of 
Parliament to the disposal of benefices He surely 
can do m his own kingdom what the pope can do 
in another s, where ecclesiastical property (if any 
can lie called so) is concerned The religion of a 
st itc is est iblished for the correction of its morals, 
and its morals arc requisite to the maintenance of 
the laws Religion then in the view of a states 
man is only a thing that aids and assists the laws, 
remov mg from before them much of their painful 
duties and lessening (if good and effectual) the 
number of their officers and executioners Bo 
that in political economy there is between them a 
close and intimate connection and both alike are 
subject to regulations m them from the same 
authority Where there is a Btate religion the 
salary of a clergyman should be as much subject 
* Ttaero is an argument which couldnot bo attributed to 
Tranklm, because It is derived from an authority to which 
he never appealed and the words containing itare unlikely 
to have lam within the range of hie reading 
' La Pape peut revoquer la lot etablie par Ini ou pu pro 
deceseour, et oster mttme tans oc canon les effects prooedena 
d icelle, et le benefice velide 4 un chacun car U t entlere 
disposition sur les benefloes * hm Sa p 52a 
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to the state as the stipend of & customhouse 
officer and exciseman If a government exerts 
the power of taxing one trade or profession, it 
does the same thing or more Suppose it should 
levy a tax of a hundred pounds on every man 
who begins the business of an apothocarj or lawy er, 
is not the grievance even heavier, as pressing on 
those whose gains are yet uncertain and to bo 
derived from others, than it would be if bearing 
upon those whose emoluments are fixed and pro 
ceed from the government which regulates and 
circumscribes them 1 But they have been aeeus 
turned, you will say to the enjoyment of more 
So much clear gam for them , and 1 hope they 
may have made a liberal and prudent use of the 
superfluity Those w ho h ivc done so will possess 
minds ready to calculate justly their own lasting 
interests, and the interests of the community tor 
whose benefit they have been appointed If there 
is anything the existence of which produces great 
and general evil and the abolition of which will 
produce great and general good, in perpetuity, 
the government is not only authorised by right 
but bound by duty to rtmove it Compensation 
should 1 c made to the middle men for all losses 
it should be made even to the worst these losses 
may as easily lie ascertained as those occasioned 
to propnetois and tenants through w hose lands w e 
open a road or i canal 

WashijHjton Mcthodh, far short of what you 
indicate, will he adopted md will fail Constitu 
tional lawyers will assent that Ireland be subject 
to martivl law tor thirty yeirs in the century 
and to little or none for the lcmaiuder, but will 
not assent that everything unlawful be unne 
ccssary and unprov oked In consequence of which 
withm tlie lifetime of some m existence we 
shall have two millions of liiahmcn in America 
reclaimed from their ferocity by assuaging their 
physical and moral wants and addicted to industry 
by the undisturbed enjoyment of its rewird 
Experience seems to have given no sort of instruc 
tion to their rulers they profit by nothing old, 
they venture on nothing new 
Franklin We are informed hy the scientific in 
chemistry, that a diamond and a stick of charcoal 
on the hearth are essentially of the s imc materials 
In like manner those among men who to the 
vulgar eye are the most dissimilar in externals are 
nearly the same in mind and intellect , and their 
difference is the effect of accident and fortune of 
position and combination Those who, governing 
the jioUtical, influence m a high degree the moral 
world, can perform at once what Mature is myriads 
of years in accomplishing they can convert the 
stick of charcoal into a diamond by the aliment 
and situation they allow to it Our government 
will And its interest in doing so others will pur 
sue their old occupation m reducing the diamond 
to its dark original, and exercise their divine 
right of keeping it unextracted 
If I were a member of the British Ministry, I 
should think I acted wisely, not m attempting to 
prove that the constitution is the best in the 


world, but m demonstrating, if I could, the 
reverse For in proportion as they labour to 
extol it, in the same proportion do they oblige 
us to suppose them its most impudent and out 
rageous violators or, at the least, ignorant of itB 
spirit and incapable of its application Otherwise 
how could this excellent form bt the parent of 
deformity 1 How could the population, whore the 
country is so fertile and the race so industrious, 
contain a larger number of indigent families, 
and those among the most laborious and the most 
virtuous than any other upon earth > 

W asfongton If the constitution were what it 
is represented, its agents could not ahuso it , and 
if its agents could not aliuse it, America would 
not have been at this time separated from 
England nor w ould Ireland hav e been condemned 
toamassverc onte at fuithest in two generations , 
nor would the Hntihh jicopk lie more heavily 
taxed m its comforts and its uuessanes than the 
Algerines and Turks, when its industry is so much 
greater, and when its territory has not been occu 
pied nor invaded nor emlingered by an enemy 
Franklin The Persian despots never debased the 
souls of the nations they had conquered and do not 
appear to have i oveted their purses Herodotus 
calls the taxation of the Ionian states a tran 
qnilhsing and pacificatory measure No portion 
of the globe was more advantageously situated for 
tommcrcc tlnn the Greek republics m Asia, no 
soil richer, no climite healthier, no people more 
industrious Avolians, lonians, and Dorians, 
together with Punphyha Lycia the islands of 
Bbodcs, Cos Samos, ( bios, and Bentos, on the 
whole exceeding four hundred miles by forty, 
were taxed unalterably at four hundred talents 
(ihout £106 000) l>y Danus according to a scale 
suhm ithdtotlun i h jniltes by his father Artaxerxes 
Italy m the time of Nero contained at (he lowest 
computation twenty six millions of inhabitants, 
and paid less in taxes than the City of London 
w ith its appurten mccs Appi in states that Pom 
pey imposed on the Tynans and Cilicians a 
hundredth of their income Hadrian was accused 
of groat severity toward the Tews, in having 
somewhat augmented the rate which VespasiaD 
had decreed, and wliuh according to Zonaras and 
Xiplnlinus, was aliout sixteen pence on each 
Stribo remarks that Egypt brought a revenue of 
about £180 000 to the father of Cleopatra, which 
was doubled by Augustus When he was declared 
Imporator against M Antomus, the Senate 
decreed a temporary property tax of a twentieth 
Plutarch m his Life of Pompcy informs us that 
he levied on Asia £192,000 M Antomus bad 
exacted m advance at one time the tnbute of 
tenyoars 

Watkmgton The possibility of levying in a 
single year the ordinary taxes of ten, is a proof 
bow extremely light were the impositions on the 
richest subjects of the Roman empire Labouring 
under the enormous debt of £200,000,000, the 
English could not m any emergency pay the rate 
of three years anticipated 
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Franklin The nations of Asia had recently quest should be effectual and complete. The Holy 
paid more heavily for it was objected to them as Father chose rather a tax on families than a capL 
a reproach, and as a cause for this exaction, that tation : for, although many thousands of men 
they had raised for Cassius and Brutus m the would be exterminated, few whole families would, 
one preceding year what a as now demanded for ten Washington We may talk together in private 
Washington So long as the English tolerate of these historical facts , but if we mention them 
the absorption of their wealth under the patron- to people whose eyes might be opened by them, 
age of their Peerage, wars and taxation will we shall render them m the same degree our 
severely scourge them Wars, the origin of enemies as we are their true friends 
taxation, are systematical m their periods, however Franklin I knew a certain man who would 
little so in their conduct, and must recur about take the most nauseous medicine m health, be- 
evciy twenty years, as a new gcncrat ion springs up cause he had paid money for it at the apothecary’s 
from the aristocracy, for whuh all the groat civil when he was ill , at the same time he would not 
employments howei cr multiplied, arc insufficient, eat a fresh salad at the next door. Things are 
and winch disdains all other professions than the valued by the places they come from If a rea- 
military and the naval But when this devourer soncr were to say what a Saint hath said about the 
hath exhausted and concentrated in itself nearly Blessed Trinity, in most countries he would be 
all the land and riches of tho nation, then it will called an infidel, and even in some of the most 
begin to discuss the question, whether it can gam tolerant he would be subject to fine and lmpnson- 
most by suppressing the church establishment, or ment 

by maintaining it in its rankness Washington How is that 1 

Franklin May it not happen that the ques- Franklin St AugUBtine savs, “ We talk of 
tlon lie tried before a session of other jurors , and Three Persons merely for the sake of talking ” 
that the benches of the Lords Spiritual have Washington 0 the knave 1 
nothing else upon them than the benches of the Franklin And scholars ilo say that the Latin 
Lords Temporal with the legs uppermost 1 If expression is an ugly one “Dictum CBt TreB Per- 
state religions were abolished, the world would be sonic, non nt aliquul diccrctur, sed ne taceretur ” 
quieter and better in England the national debt Washington Instead of sending to a rotten 
would be liquidated in a century, and in Ireland old city, the most profligate and the most venal 
the public tranquillity would be established in a on earth, for spintual advice and counsel, which 
year Among our own injuries on the part of ' always < nines to you in the form of a command, 
England, this never bore upon us, numc-lj, to and cm losing an order to pnj a pretty round sum 
pay for hearing what wo knew or for what wc to the bearer, could not every city and every 
disbelieved If there exiRtcd no establishment in hamlet hud some worthy inhabitant, capable of 
England, fear would be entertained of punlanism giving his opinion upon those matters, if indeed 
Washington Against what could puntanism there be anj such, which the Disciples of ChnBt 
act 1 It overthrew the established church in her were unable or inattentive or indifferent to duel- 
state of mebnoty it kicked into the slreet her date and explain 1 1 sec nothing worth a quarrel 
crosiers and mitres, and other such ensigns of bar- m them , and certainly there is nothing which 
bansm and paganism and despotism When the blessed Author of our religion would rocom- 
it finds nothing to quarrel with out of doors, mend us to fight about If there were no hierarchy 
it will quarrel at home in England and Ireland, the people of both coun- 

FranlcUn It grows strong by being kept m the tncR would be brotherly and contented They 
cool, and bunged up by the ecclesiastical excise would mind their own business, and not the busi- 
Waslangton Benjamin, I do not Uke to meddle ness of those who fare sumptuously on their 
with religions, nor indeed to speak about them credulity, and ride in rich housings on their fiery 
All of them appear to me inoffensive, excepting animosities The revenues of ecclesiastics would 
the Popish, which not only would have a hand in I overpay the just demands of a protecting and 
every man’s pocket, but an our on every man’s I frugal government. Let the Protestant Church 
piH° w I be no longer a hireling , and tho Popish will drop 

Franklin I know not whether the Irish are I away rag after rag, image after image, to the great 
very fervent in their devotion to the Bishops of 1 emolument of the barber's shop The poor people 
Borne. Probably they are unaware of some among of tbat persuasion would not long be bo foolish 
the benefits they have heretofore received from and besotted as to pay tithes where the heretic 
them Few, I dare say, have ever hoard that their pays none Inequality would Bhake their creed. 
Holy Father, Had nan the Fourth, solemnly gave his extortion would open their eyes, and they would 
sanction to Henry the Second to invade and sub- feel on that occasion what they now fee 1 on 
jugate their country This, I dare likewise say, another, that they were not, as they ought to be, 
would be loodly contradicted by tlic few who m the same condition as the Protestant. The 
know it Indeed I must correct my wordB before parties will never be peaceable until the banners 
I go farther. Hadr'an did not give his sanction , are thrown into the dust between them, and each 
he sold it A tax wue to be paid the Holy See on tramples upon hiB own Absurdities in worship 
every Irish family . Be that the Holy Bee was as l would soon cease if nobody gamed by them, 
much interested aa Henry himself that the con- 1 Yf ithin half a century, the whole people would 
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find in their hands and hearts nothing else than in oar ordinary intercourse with mankind If we 
theunencumbenng and nnexhausting page, which, believe in Revelation, we must believe that God 
if its spirit were received in its punty, might well wishes us to converse with him but little, since 
be denominated the Book of Life So mischievous the only form of address he has prescribed to us 
a use however has been made of it for above a is an extremely short one Ho has placed us 
thousand years, that, if you take, as churches whero our time may be more beneficially cm 
would force you, their glosses and interpretations ploy ed in mutually kind offices, and he doeB not 
for part of it, then indeed may it be called more desire us to tell him hour after hour how dearly 
properly the book of imposture and extortion, of we love him, or how much we want from him he 
darkness and destruction knows these things exactly 

Franklin We may become so habituated to Franklin These however arc tho things which 
tyranny as neither to leel nor see it The put on oecnpy the pulpit and the ceremonies attending 
which its poison has been perpetually dropping is them and the modes of doing them, together with 
deadened , else would it lie possible that through disquisitions on his body and parentage, have cost 
out a whole nation, meompanbly the most cn the lives of millions In money too and lands I 
lightened of any upou earth, young men should have calculated what hurope ha*, paid for them , 
be sent from a distvuce quite unknown to the but the sum total, it 1 could repeat it, would con 
parishioners and often of am urns or loose cha found the head of any arithmetician , nor was 
racter, and for the gi eater part of a light one to there ever a man in the world who could remem 
teach the experienced as well as the inexperiem eel her the figures, if he had heard them but once or 
their duties and to be paid for a lesson which twice read to him The despots of France never 
hah been already taught by others 1 exacted liy their detested come so large a portion 

Washivcjton Supposing ail establishment to as the pastors claim m England a tenth for- 
exist at all, the uttermost that a grave and rofloet sooth of every mans industrv and this tenth 
mg people could reasonably be expected to endure is taken off the ground nntaxed, vv hilc the other 
is, that the bishop orpresby ter, chosen by the clorgv nine partB are liable to new deductions If truthB 
of the diocese, should nominate at least three are plain, they ought not to cost so much , if not 
natives of it in order for the parishioners to ap plain, still less are they worth it The tvrants of 
point one of them to the vacant benefice They Sicily demanded a tenth of the corn, but not a 
should agice with him upon the stipend, which tenth of oil 01 wane or hay or legumes, or fruits 
they would do amicably just as they agree of any kind, in which the island was equally 
with an apothecary for his attendance on the abundant This satisfied them, and sufficed to 
paupers He should be remov iblc tor any oflenee keep the bodies and minds of their subjects in 
against the laws or for any habits which they and order and subjection 

the bishop should declare to he me onsistcnt with WouJtt ngton We never had to complain of 
his office England for persecuting us hy her fox hunters m 

Franklin These remarks of yours are reason the Church , nor indeed, to speak honestly and 
able In regard to tho appointment of clergy freely so much of any persecution, as of idle and 
men, the Roman Church is more observant of pro unprofitable i exation 

pnefy than the English It rarely if ev er happens Franklin The conduct of England toward us 
that a parish pnest is sent from a distance to his resembles that of Ebenezer Bullock toward his 
cure he almost alw yys is < hosen from among his eldest sou Jonas 

townsmen or provincials This difference would Wan/aiii/ton 1 remember old Ebenezer, and I 
be a subject of wonder to me, if I did not likewise believe it was Jonas who, when another youth, 
tee the representatives of boroughs, not selot ted after giv mg him much offence and seeing him 
as they were formerly from unong the most unresisting, would fain tight him, replied, "Nay, 
respectable of the burgesses, but invited for the I will not tight thee, friend ' but if thou dost with 
greater part from a distance, and utter 1} unknown that hat what thou threatenest, by the Lord a help 
both morally and politically by those who depute I will smite thee sore, marking thee for one of an 
them to parliament Can anything be more dis ill unprofitable flock, and thou shalt walk home 
graceful to the inhabitants of a city, than to de in heaviness like a wether the first morning he 
elare by their actions that none of them is worthy was made one Whereat he took oft hiB coat, 
of confidence, or capable of transacting their folded it up, and laid it on the ground, saying, 
af&iTs 1 And either this must be the inference, “ This at least hath done no harm, and deserveth 
or we must attribute their conduct to the most good treatment ’ The adversary, not adminng 
scandalous venality such an object of contemplation went away, mut* 

Waslnngton I would obviate present evils by tering more reasonable threats, conditional and 
present remedies, as m the case of Ireland Many subjunctive Ebenezer, I guess, aggravated and 
good things can not be done, many indifferent wore out his son s patience , for the old man was 
ones may be, if indeed those are to be called nch and testy, and would have his comforts neither 
indifferent which arc only so at the time, and very encroached upon nor much partaken 
far from it in the consequences Religion,! agree Franklin My story is this Jonas had been 
with you, is too pure for corporations it is best hunting in the woods, and had contracted a Then 
meditated on in our privacy, and best acted on matism in the face which drew it awiy, and. 
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either from the pain it occasioned or from the 
medicines he took to cure it, rotted one of his 
grinders Old Ebenczcr was wealthy, had little to 
do or to care about, made few observations on his 
family, sick or sound, and saw nothing particular 
in his son’s countenance However, one day after 
dinner, when he had oaten heartily, he said, “ Son 
Jonas, methinks thy appetite is not over-keen 
pick (and welcome) the other half of that hog’s 
foot.” 

" Father,” answered he, “ I have had a pain in 
my tooth the last fortnight , the northerly wind 
does it no good to-day I would rather, if so be 
that you approve of it, eat a slice of yon fair 
cheesecake m the closet ” 

“ Why, what ails the tooth t” said Ebenczer 
“ Nothing more” replied Jonas “ than that I can 
not < hew with it what I used to chew ” “ Drive a 
nail in the wall,” quoth stoutly and courageously 
Ebenczcr, " tie a string to one end and lace the 
other round thy tooth ” 

The son performed a part of the injunction, but 
could not very dexterously twist the string around 
the grinder, for his teeth were dose and the cord 
not over-fine Then said the father kindly, 
“ Open thy mouth, lad 1 give me the twine 
back thy head back it, I tell thee, over the 
chair ” 

“ Not that futhcr, not that , the next cried 
Jonas “What dost mean i” proudly and im- 
patiently said Ebenc/er “ Is not the string about 
it I dost hold my hand too, scape grace 1 dost give 
me this troulilo for nought »” ‘ I 'alienee now, 
father meekly haul Jonas with the cord across 
his tongue, “let mo draw my tooth my own 
way.” 

“Follow thine own courses, serpent 1 ’’ indignantly 
exclaimed Elienezcr “ As Clod ’s in Boston, thou 
art a most w ilfnl and uudutiful child ” ‘ 1 hope 
not, father ” “ Hope not 1 rebel 1 Did not I beget 
thee and thy teeth one aud all > have not I lodged 
thee, clothed thee, and fed thee, these forty years ' 
and now, I warrant ye, all this bustle and back- 
wardness about a rotten tooth ' should 1 bo a groat 
the ruher for it, out or in l” 

Washington Dignity in private men and in 
governments has been little else than a stately 
and stiff porscverancc in oppression , and spirit, 
as it is called, little else than the foam of hard- 
mouthed insolence Such at last is become the 
audacity of Power, from a century or more of 
holidays and not, it now complains that you dc- 
pnvo it of its prerogative if you limit the exercise 
of its malignity I lament that there are those 
who can learn no lesson of humanity, unless we 
write it broadly with the point of the sword 

Franklin Let us hope, however, that we may 
see the day when these scholars shall be turned 
out of school 

Washington The object of our cares and solici- 
tudes, at present, is the stability of the blessings 
we have obtained No attempt against them is 
dangerous from without, nor immediately from 
within , but the seeds of corruption are inherent, 


however latent, m all bodies, physical and poli- 
tical , guards therefore should be stationed, and 
laws enacted, to deter adventurers from attempts 
at despotism 

Franklin Other offences, even the greatest, are 
the violation of one law despotism is the vio- 
lation of all The despot then should be punished, 
not only by loss of hfe, which the violation of only 
one law may incur, and which leaves no pain, no 
repentance, no example, but also with exposure 
and scourges, as among the Romans Conspi- 
racies are weak and frivolous the hand of every 
man should be directed against him whose hand 
is directed against every man Societies, on the 
contrarv, should lie instituted to recompense the 
avenger of humanity every land should be his 
country, every free citizen Ins brother The 
greatest men, according to what is taught in 
schools and collegos, are those who have offered 
the greatest violence to reason and humanity 
1 lestroyers of freedom are more celebrated than 
its founders, Pompey than l’clopulas, Cmsar than 
Timoleon, just as we hear more of him who bums 
a house than of him who builds ono 

Washington In the proper choice of teachers, 
and in the right, course of education, are to be 
found the best preventive laws against despotism 
Wherever there is a political church, of whatever 
creed, supported by the shoulders of the people, 
whether against their will or partially with it, 
there will be much dissatisfaction and much in- 
tolerance Unhappily most of Christ’s doctrines 
arc superseded or cxplamod away There is one 
indeed wlmh was never in fashion, and which, 
whore all arc good, is among the best Commune 
with thme own heart in tin/ chamber and be stiU 
This, if attended to in England and Ireland, would 
speedily Bend episcopal thrones into the lumber- 
room 

Franklin When certain men cry loudest they 
feel least Indeed there is a great deal less of 
bigotry in the world than is usually supposed, 
and a great deal more insincerity Our faith is 
of little moment or concern to those who declaim 
against it They are angry, not at our blindness, 
but that the blind will trust his own dog and staff 
rather than theirs , and, what is worse, that he 
will carry the scrip This ib wilfulness they 
w'ould fain open his eyes to save him from the sin 
of it and they break one or two bones because he 
will not take them for his oculists 

Washington Love of power resides m the breast 
of every man, and is well rcgulatod and discreet 
in few Accompanied by genius, it ib likewise 
too frequently accompanied by pnde and arro- 
gance Although it assumes to itself the highest 
character, it is really among the weakest of our 
affections Christianity, in its unadulterated form, 
is perfectly adapted to control it in its adulte- 
rated, it has been the main support of aggression 
and iniquity If ever we reduce it m America to 
an Establishment (as people call it) its Bpint flies, 

I and itB body so weighs upon us, that we cast it 
I down, or let it slip quietly from our armB. For 
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Christianity is in itself of such simplicity, that, 
whoever would make an establishment of it, must 
add imposture , and from imposture grows usur- 
pation. 

Franklin Every mother, if left to herself, would 
teach her child what that child during the whole 
of his lifetime pays dearly for being taught, and 
what from such payment makes often an unkindly 
and unjust impression on him. He is obliged to 
purchase a commodity he does not require, and 
one which, sometimes it may happen, he has a 
larger store of than the patentee and vender The 
most pious and moral men upon earth arc the in 
habitants of Ncw-Kngland, and they arc so be- 
cause their consciences have never been drilled nor 
swathed, and because they never have been taught 
to divide their offering, the prayer and psalm on 
this side, the bag of wheat and truss of clover 
on that, between God and the ministers of the 
church 

Washington While such men as the Ncw-Kng- 
land men are existing, our independence and 
liberty arc secure Governments, in ninth there 
are establishments, will, without great prudence, 
fell into danger from sects every new one gives 
a fresh security and an additional stability to 
ours 

Frank! m A mixture of sects is as advantageous 
to a political system as a mixture of blood is to 
the strength and perpetuity of the human race 
Everything wants gentle, insensible, unrestricted, 
renovation , air, fire, earth, water, the vegetables, 
the animals, man, states To >ou, fellow-citizen 
and defender, the most beneficent on record is 
principally owing If America had been con- 
quered, the breath of Freedom had been stifled in 
every region of the world, and we should have 
lamented the fate even of the people who in their 
blindness had enslaved us 

Looking to what maj happen in future, on the 
ground you have marked out to me, I recollect an 
admirable law of Solon, which enacts that m ease 
of usurpation the magistrates should resign their 
offices, and that he who continued his functions 
after the extinction of the popular power, should, 
togotber with the subierter of it, bo punished 
with death by any private citizen Let jurists 
decido whether it be not right and expedient to 
punish not usurpers only, but (it in compliance 
with the vulgar use of lauguage we must distin- 
guish them) conquerors too, m this manner , on 
the principle that every' uuhv idual may recover 
his own property, and slay the spoiler who detains 
it aggressively And let moralists judgo, whether 
a few of such chastisements, on choice subjects, 
would not cool in a groat degree the lust of spolia- 
tion and conquest We will not be morose and 
captious with the lovers of peace and order wc 
will concede to them that it is a dangerous ques- 
tion to agitate, whether an arbitrary but salutary 
imprisonment now and then, with now and then 
an unlucky hut well-meant torture, should he 
resisted or endured for such things (they will 
tell ns) happen occasionally m the moBt flourish- 


ing and best-regulated governments But when 
constitutions are destroyed and legal magistrates 
are displaced, every man may pick up the broken 
laws , and it is a virtue to exercise the most solemn 
and the moBt imperative of them gratuitously 
That of Solon, moderate as he was, goeB farther 
A similar law was euacted at Rome on the aboli- 
tion of the decemvirate * 

Washington Our constitution is flexible and 
yielding, by reason of its homogcncousness and its 
purity Like the surface of our countiy, it may 
m some measure be changed by improvements 
and still preserve its character and features. The 
better part of what we have imported from Eng- 
land is retained for the present, because it is 
difficult to introduce new regulations m times of 
trouble , and that the mischievous should not burst 
m between the old paling and the new Several 
of these must be repealed, but gradually and occo- 
sioiullj 

Franklin, In England more have been made and 
repealed again within one century than in all the 
rest of the universe within tlnec , not reckoning, 
as would he unfair, w hat has been effected by revo- 
lutions The worst have lasted the longest + Bar- 
renness is perennial , fertility is the produce of a 
season 

Washington The whole system of represents 
tion, on which everything depends ot law and 
liberty, has been changed within our memory 

FranHm Except the Chancery -court 
Hcdet Ktemumquo sedcbit 

It has earned more nun and desolation into inno- 
cent families than all the gaming-houses and other 
haunts of vice m the three kingdoms Orphans, 
chanties, schools, hospitals, arc absorbed by the 
hundred, and swallowed up in this inland Mael- 
strom 

Washington The English talk of other griev- 
ances, and hardly notice this wc may he so near 
an object as not to see it in its full extent nor 
cloarlj 

Franklin A sailor condemned to he hanged, 
was thus admonished “ l’reparo yourself to ap- 


* Ne quis ullum magistratum nine provocatione orearet 
qu! crea&set, own jus fasque enact ocoidl, neve ea oiedea 
capitalis Ji ox a. haberetur Liv in 55. 

t Nevertheless It is proved and declared from theBenoh 
that the mass of the people lives in -comfort, not to nny m 
affluence, for Mr Justice Best informs us that most of 
the industrious pari of the community live upon nothing 
else than bread and water. That the laws are liberal la 
proved also and deolared from the Bench by the same high 
authority Ho tells us that writers of newspnpers ought 
to report notAfnp of the Kintfbut what has been commu- 
nicated by the Ministry Mr Justice Best being raised to 
the Peerage, said « 1 bullied them into it ” At apublio 
dinner he proposed the health of George IV, enumerated 
his manifold virtues, and stated the benefits he had con- 
ferred on the nation Upon which Mr T Erskine begged 
to remind him of one omission, and to suggest that the 
national thanks should be humbly offered to his Majesty 
for the late abundant harvest We may hope that ere 
long allied kings, Instead of sending each other stars, 
snuff-boxes, and crosses, will amicably exchange minis- 
ters, jurists, and judges , all good and useful for all. 
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pear before your eternal judge " “ What does his 
lordship mean I” said he to the gaoler who was 
conducting him away “ Sure, I can have nothing 
to do with my Lord Chancellor ' 1 have neither 
land nor tenement, and he would tum up his 
nose at my jacket and trousers 1 

Thore is no countiy where laws are so dispro 
portionatc to offcm es, so s inguinarv, so disputable, 
so contradictory, so tardy, so expensive Now 
these arc the six print qial defects of laws, and to 
which it would lie difficult to add a seventh of 
weight tor laxity cannot coexist with them More 
fortunes have been wrecked upon the quicksands 
of British jurisprudent c than ever have been cn 
gulfed by anj one despotism and more crimes 
aro capital m England than were even known by 
name among the Jews in the time of Moses, or 
among tho Athenians in the time of Draco 
Wcuhmqton Sometimes it is not the ignorant 
who act the most absurdly Our late enemies are 
now just as angry with us as if they ftncied we 
were mocking their mutability some oi them arc 
more alarmed at the form of government wc have 
chosen than at any other consequence of our lilic 
ration , I think, without reason Republicanism 
is tit only for nations grown up, and is equally ill 
adapted to thobc in decay and to those in infancy 
Europeans do indeed call ours an infant state 
Franklin Ay indeed I I never heard of an infant 
who kicked its mother down stairs 

Washington Be graver Benjamin and inform 
me whether in vour opinion states do not rcison 
ably date from their instruction and experience, 
and not from this or from that effect of vicihm 
tude , and whether any nation m the world was 
ever better informed than ours, in its duties and 
interests 

Frankhn None on record and Clod grant tint 
every novelty in our country miy be as just ind 
reasonable is tint lontuucd in your observation 
with regard to dates Wc aie as old a nation as 
the English ulthoughwc ire not so old in America 
as they m England ( rossing tho mean does not 
make a man younger neither docs it a people 
Witshuit/tnn Other -u< us it ions than those of 
juvenility are brought against us and in appear 
ance weightier Wc aie accused of the worst 
ingratitude, in having turned our strength ind 
prosperity agunstthc authors of it Prosperity 
and strength never have excited a colony to re 
hellion, nor is w ealt haw luspcrer to inch jiendence 
But w hen arrog ini c and injustice stride forth into 
a colony strong and prosperous, it takes the ad 
vantage of its strength and prosperity and then 
indoed wealth, which has not boon the mover, 
becomes the supporter, of emancipation Every 
colony of England hath evinced a desire of quit 
ting her when it could , not a single one of 
ancient Rome Under the government of Ha 
drum, Utica, Italica, and Qadcs, enjoying the 
privileges of municipal towns, entreated and ob 
tamed the titlo of colonies , though m the former 
condition they might exercise all the magistracies, 
and eqjoy all the dignities, of the republic Yet 


Rome, we are informed, was the subjugator of 
mankind, and England the protector 

Franklin God protect the wretchodest of his 
creatures from such protection 

Washington We have spokon of the danger to 
which every state, sooner or later, is subject from 
arbitrary power, and on the principles which 
ought to he instilled into every young citizen, 
first to guard against if, and then, if unsuccessful 
m his precautions, to exterminate it Aristocracy, 
in tho eyes of many, is as great an evil, and more 
imminent Hence we have a party in force 
against the institution of a senate , and indeed if I 
< ould consider it as any thing like an aristocracy or 
obgarchy in ltB gait or tendency, I should disap- 
prove of it openly and loudly But in fact ours is 
the only intermediate body which can do good , 
and I think it capable of this to a great extent 
Hereditary Senates, under whatever name, are 
eternally tearing and consuming the vitals of their 
country Our senate brings no such evil with 
it on tho contrary, everything about it is con 
servative and prosjicctive Its beneficent effects 
go beyond itself, and exceed its attributions 
for, as none can be elected into it whose fortunes 
do not show him to hav e been prudent, and whose 
dememour has not been regular and decorous, 
miny spirits which from their natuie from youth, 
from real from ambition, would he clamorous 
and unruly among our representatives, arc con 
trolled and guided by the hope of rising theme 
into this vencnhlc assembly 

Frankhn Tiberius the wisest of dcspotB, to 
increase his own power, increased that of the 
senate, and transferred to it the business of the 
rumitia Jn more barbarous times the king and 
anstoc rat y w ill c ontend for power, and the people 
will lift up its hen! between them in more eivi 
liscd when abundance of wealth produces abund 
ance of offices the two will unite and the people 
sink imperceptible under them For it is rcqni 
site in such a state to the existence ol both 
thvt the mass do not become rich or instructed, 
igamst w hieh evils, wars and lucrative plates are 
devised and elections arc so managed as to otca 
sion a vast expenditure, and to be accompanied 
by as many vices as can find room Where 
senates have not been the executive power or the 
appomtcrH of it they have been instruments, hut 
never intermediaries That of papal Romo is in 
nothing less respectable than that of imperial. 
The venerable body, consisting of one man, a 
robe, and a penwig, went this year before the 
“ Holiness of our Lord, requesting his permission 
to wear masks the last* week of the carnival 
Who can doubt the utility and dignity of such 
institutions, or that something of such gravity 
and decorum ought always to stand between the 
prince and people t 

WaiJnngton Other nations seem to entertain 
more fears for ub, in the abundance of their bene- 
volence, than we entertain for ourselves They 


* This was likewise done in 1824 
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acknowledge you and some few more among us 
to be honest and well-meaning persons, and, 
pressing them hardly, do not deny altogether that 
you are moderate, reasonable, capable of instruc- 
tion, nay indeed wise yet the merest youths, 
whist-players and jockeys, turn tlioir heads across 
their shoulders to give j ou a word of advice When 
the popular part, the senatorial part, the executive 
part, are summarily discussed, the whole together 
is taken up as lightly and as easily disposed of 
“ Republics can not stand ” is the exclamation of 
council-board and sounding-board, the echo oi 
Church and Chamber. 

Franklin. I would reduce the question to as 
few words as they would A single argument is 
enough for a single truth whatever comes after, 
is in part illustration, in part confusion 

When the advantages of kingship and repub- 
licanism arc opposed, tho main inquiry is, not 
about forms or families, not about the government 
of the fewer or the more , but whether the good 
shall control the bad or the bad control the 
good A whole people can not long err In its 
choice One man or two may agree with a 
groom that an unsound horse is a sound one , but 
twenty will not, tako the twenty even at hazard 
The great advantage is, however, when you can 
send back the horse after tTying him, or change 
him on discovering his infirmity 

WuJihinf/ton There arc certain parts of our 
constitution which are capable of improvement 
In my situation it would be imprudent and inde- 
corous to point them out But it is better in its 
present condition than if it were more centralised 
and compact It is like those bridges which are 
overlaid with loose planks, and of w luck, w hen the 
tide is rising rapidly, the platform would be 
heaved up and broken if it were more strained 
into apparent solidity 

Ft mill in In government, as m other things, 
we, and not only we, but even those wiser and 
greater men, the ministers of kings, may profit 
by reading the first lialf-page in the Element* of 
Geometry, in which we find that “ the right, line 
is the shortest way from one point to another,” 
and, I would add, center i» panbu*, the easiest and 
surest 

Wo were called, a little while ago, the partisans 
of anarchy At that time we could not argue with 
our opponents, they being in a state of frenzy, and 


running loose , but now that their arms are tied 
behind them, and that they are at home and abed, 
we may reason calmly with them, and tell them 
that no number is so near to nothing as one, and 
no government so near to anarchy as monarchy 
There is more than one kind of anarchy, though 
there ib only one known by name , as there are 
plants and metals under our feet, unclassed and 
undcscnbed Wo are in the habit of calling 
those bodies of men anarchal which are in a state 
of effervescence, but the most anarchal of all are 
those which surrender self-rule to the caprice of 
the worst informed and least tractable members 
of society Anarchy, like other things, has its 
certain state and season of quiescence, and its 
features arc only the more flushed and discom- 
posed by the somnolence of repletion and supme- 
ness 

Waehvnqton A third question, of loss intense 
anxiety, is raised by those who read our fortunes, 
not m the palmsof our hands, but in the clouds At 
some future day, they portend to us that every 
province will lie an independent state 

Franklin Horrible prediction 1 We shall ex- 
perience the misfortune then to have cultivated 
our wilds , to have subdivided and peopled hill, 
forest, and savannah , to have excavated quarries, 
mines, canals , to have erected arsenals, to have 
constructed navies , to be so ruh m short and so 
powerful as to fear no enemy and to need no 
alliance The time undoubtedly will come when 
each province will produce as muih as all do 
row so that as easily and safely as all now stand 
together, each will then stand alone A long 
experience of their true interests, a certainty that 
they depend upon peace and concord, will render 
wars impossible among them , and if any Euro- 
pean power should have the temerity to attack 
the weakest, not only will our other states chas- 
tise that power, but its own subjects will abandon 
or subvert it. Repose from oppression, refuge 
from persecution, respect, for honesty, and reward 
for industry, are found here A labourer gains 
more in this country than a “professor of huma- 
nity” in some of the most civilised on the other 
lontincnt Resolute to defend these advantages, 
tho children of America are for ever free those 
of Europe, many years yet, must thread the 
labyrinth and face the Mmotaur. 
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Aacham Thou art going, my dear young lady, 
into a most awful state , thou art passing into 
matrimony and great wealth God hath willed 
it submit in thankfulness 

Thy affections are rightly placed and well 
distributed Love is a secondary passion in 
those who love most, a primary in those who 
love least. He who is inspired by it m a high 
degree, is inspired by honour m a higher it 
never reaches its plenitude of growth and per- 


fection but m the most exalted minds Alas 1 
alas I 

Jane What aileth my virtuouB Aacham i what 
ib amiss 1 why do I tremble 1 

Aacham I remember a sort of prophecy, made 
three years ago it is a prophecy of thy condition 
and of my feelings on it Kecollectest thou who 
wrote, sitting upon the sea Iieach the evening 
after an excursion to the Isle of Wight, these 
verses! 
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Invisibly bright water 1 «o like air. 

Os looking down I feared thou couldat not hear 
My little bark, of all light barks moat light. 

And look’d again, and drew me from the sight, 

And, lunging back, breath'd each fresh gale aghast, 

And held the bench, not to go on so fast. 

Jane I was very childish when I composed 
them ; and, if I had thought any more about the 
matter, I should have hoped you had been too 
generous to keep them in your memory as wit- 
nesses against me 

AeeJumi Nay, they arc not much amiss for so 
young a girl, and there being so few of them, I 
did not reprove thee Half an hour, I thought, 
might have been spent more unprohtably , and I 
now shall believe it tirmly, if thou wilt hut be led 
by them to meditate a little on the similarity of 
situation in which thou then wert to what thou 
art now in 

Jane I will do it, and whatever else you com- 
mand , for I am weak by nature and very 
timorous, unless where a strong sense of duty 
holdeth and supporteth me There God acteth, 
and not his creature 

Those were with me at sea who would have 
been attentive to me if T had seemed to he afraid, 
even though worshipful men and women were in 
the company , so that something more powerful 
threw my fear overboard Yet 1 never will go 
again upon tho water [ 

A erjuim Exercise that beauteous couple, that 
mind and body, much and \ anousl> , hut at home, 
at, home, Jaue ' indoors, and about things indoors , 
for God is there too We have rocks and quick- 
sands on the lunks of our Thames, 0 lady, suih 
as Ocean never heard of, and many (who knows 
how soon ') may he engulfed m the current 
under their garden wnlls 
Jaw Thoroughly do I now understand \ou 
Yes indeed, I have read c> il things of i ourts , but 
I think nobod) can go out hail who entereth good, 
if timely and true warning shall hu\ c been given 
Aeeluun 1 see perils oil penis which thou dost 
not sec, albeit thou art wiser than thy poor old 
master And it is not because Love hath blinded 
thee, for that surpasseth his supposed omni- 
potence, but it is because tliy tender heart, 
having always leant affectionately upon good, hath 
felt and known nothing of cut 
I once jiersuadcd tliec to reflect much lot me 
now persuade thee to avoid the habitude of reflec- 
tion, to lay aside hooks, and to garo carefully and 
Btedfastly on what is under and before thee 


Jane. I have well bethought me of my duties ■ 

0 how extensivo they are I what a goodly and 
fair inheritance I But tell me, would yon com- 
mand me never more to read Cicero and Epictetus 
and Plutarch and Polybius 1 The others I do 
resign they are good for the arbour and for the 
gravel-walk yet leave unto me, I beseech you, 
my friend and father, loavc unto me for my fire- 
side and for my pillow, truth, eloquence, courage, 
constancy. 

Ascliam Bead them on thy mamage-bed, on 
thy child-bed, on thy death-bed Thou spotless 
undroopmg lily, they have fenced thee right well. 
These are the men for men theBC are to fashion 
tho bright and blessed creatures whom God one 
day shall smile upon in thy chaste bosom Mind 
thou thy husband 

Jane I sincerely love the youth who hath 
espoused me , 1 love him with the fondest, the 
most solicitous affection , I pray to the Almighty 
for his goodness and happiness, and do forget 
at times, unworthy supplicant 1 the prayers 1 
should have offered for my self N ever fear that I 
will disparage my kind religious teacher, by dis- 
obedience to my husband in the most trying 
duties 

A Kham Gentle is lie, gentle and virtuous 
but tune will harden him time must harden 
even thee, sweet .fane 1 I)o thou, complacently 
and indirci tly, lead him from ambition 
Jane He is contented with me and with home 
Aeelunn Ah -lane 1 Jane' men of high estate 
grow tired of contentcdncss 
Jane lie told me he never liked books unless 

1 read Ihcni to him 1 will read them to him 
every evening 1 will open new worlds to him 
lie her than those discovered by the Bpaniard I 
will conduct lum to treasures, O what trea- 
sures 1 on which he may sleep in innocence and 
peace 

Aeeham Bather do thou walk with him, nde 
with lnrn, play with him, lie lus faery, his page, 
his ev cryt hmg that love and poetry have invented , 
bu( watch him well, sport with Ins fancies, turn 
them about like the ringlets round his cheek; 
und if ever he meditate on power, go toss up thy 
baby to his brow, and bring back his thoughts 
mto his heart by the music of thy discourse 
Teach him to live unto God and unto thee, 
and he will discover that women, like the plants 
in woods, derive their softness and tenderness 
from the shade 
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Baton Hearing much of your worthiness and times more expeditious in removing pain and 
wisdom. Master Richard Hooker, I have besought heaviness from the body than the most far- 
your comfort and consolation in this my too fetched remedies would he, so the voice alone of a 
heavy affliction for we often do stand in need of neighbourly and friendly visitant may be more 
hearing what wo know full well, and our own effectual in assuaging our sorrows, than whatever 
balsams must be poured into our b roasts by is most forcible m rhetoric and moBt recondite m 
another's hand As the air at our doors is some- wisdom On these occasions we can not put our* 
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selves in a posture to receive the latter, and still 
less are we at leisure to look into the corners of 
our store-room, and to uncurl the leaves of our 
references As for Memory, who, you may tell 
me, would save us the trouble, she is footsore 
* enough in all conscience with me, without going 
further back. Withdrawn as you live from court 
and courtly men, and having cars occupied by 
better reports than such as are flying about me, 
yet haply so hard a case as mine, befalling a man 
heretofore not averse from the studies in which 
you take delight, may have touched you with 
some concern 

Hooker I do think, my Lord of Verulam, that, 
unhappy as you appear, Cod in sooth has fore 
gone to chasten you, and that tho day which m 
his wisdom he appointed for your trial, was the 
very day on which the King's Majesty gave unto 
your ward and custody the great seal ot his 
English realm And yet perhaps it may be, let 
me utter it without offence, that your features 
and stature were from that day forward no longer 
what they were liefore Such an effect do power 
and rank and office produce even on prudent and 
religious men 

A hound's whelp howlcth if you pluck him up 
above where he stood man, in inuik greater 
peril from falling, doth rejoice You, my Lord, as 
befitteth you, arc smitten and contrite, and do 
appear in deep wretchedness and tribulation to 
your servants and those about you , but 1 know 
that there is always a balm which lies uppermost 
in these afflutions, and that no heart lightly 
softened can be very sore 
Bacon And yet. Master Richard, it is surely 
no small matter to lose the respect of those who 
looked up to us for countenance, aud the fai our of 
a right loamcd king, and O Master Hooker ' such 
a power of moneyl llut money is mere dross 
I should always hold it so, if it possessed not two 
qualities , that of making men treat us reverently, 
and that of enabling us to help the needy 
Hooker The respect, I think, of those who re- 
spect us for what a fool can give and a rogue can 
take away, may easily ho dispensed with , but it 
is indeed a high prerogative to help tho needy , 
and when it pleases the Almighty to deprive us 
«f it, let us liolieve that lie foreknow etli our inclina- 
tion to negligence in the charge entrusted to us, 
and that in his mercy lie hath removed from us a 
most fearful responsibility 
Bacov 1 know a number of poor gentlemen 
to whom I could have rendered aid 

Hooker Have you examined and sifted their 
worthiness 1 

Bacon Well and deeply 
Hooker Then must you have known them 
long before your adversity, and while the means 
of succouring them were in your hands 
Bacon You have circumvented and entrapped 
me, Master Hooker Faith I I am mortified 
you the schoolman, I the schoolboy 1 
Hooker Say not bo, my Lord Your years 
indeed are fewer than nunc, by seven or there- 


about, but your knowledge is far higher, your 
experience richer Our wits are not always in 
blossom upon us. When the roges are over- 
charged and languid, up springs a spike of rue. 
Mortified on such an occasion 1 Qod forefend it I 
But again to tho business I should never be 
over-penitent for my neglect of needy gentlemen 
who have neglected themselves much worse. 
They have chosen their profession with its chances 
anil contingencies If they had protected their 
country by their courage or adorned it by their 
studies, they would have merited, and, under a 
king of such learning and such equity, would 
have received in Borne sort their reward I look 
upon them as so many old cabinets of ivory and 
tortoisc-Hhell, scratched, flawed, splintered, rotten, 
defective both within and without, hard to unlock, 
insecure to lock up again, unfit to use. 

Bacon Mcthmks it beginneth to ram. Master 
Richard What if wc comfort our bodies with a 
small cup of w me, against the ill-temper of the 
air Wherefore, in God's name, are you af- 
frightcned 1 

Hooker Not so, my Lord , not so 
Bacon Wlut then affects you i 
Hooker Why, indeed, since your Lordship 
interrogates me l looked, idly and impru- 
dently, into that nth buffet, and 1 saw, unless 
tho hose of the weather has come into the parlour, 
or my sight is the worse for last night s reading, 
no fewer than six silver pints Surely six tables 
for companv are laid only at coronations 

Bacon There arc many men so squeamish that 
forsooth they would keep a cup to themselves, and 
never communicate it to their nearest and beat 
friend , a fasluon which seems to me offensive in 
an honest house, where no disease of ill repute 
ought to be feared Wc have lately, Master 
Richard, adopted strange fashions , wc have run 
into the wildest luxuries The Lord Leicester, I 
heard it from my father . God forefend it should 
ever be recorded in onr history when he 
entertained Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle, 
laid before licr Majesty a fork of pure silver 1 
the more casil) credit it, as Master Thomas Conatt 
doth vouch for having seen the same monstrous 
sign of voluptuousness at Venice We arc surely 
the especial fa\ ourites of Providence, when such 
wantonness hath not melted us quite away ' After 
this portent, it would otherwise have appeared 
lilt rediblc that we should have broken the Spanish 
Armada 

Pledge me hither comes our wine 

[To the Servant 

Dolt' villam' is not this the beverage I reserve 
for myself! 

The blockhead must imagine that Malmsey 
runs m a stream under tho ocean, like the Alpheus. 
Bear with me, good Master Hooker, but verily I 
have little of this wine, and I keep it as a medi- 
cine for my many and growing infirmities You 
are healthy at present God m his infinite mercy 
long maintain you so' Weaker drink is more 
wholesomo for you The lighter ones of France 
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are beat accommodated by Nature to our consti- 
tution*, and therefore she has placod them so 
within our reach, that we have only to stretch out 
our necks, in a manner, and drink them from the 
vat. But this Malmsey, this Malmsey, flies from 
contre to circumference, and makes youthful 
blood boil. 

Hooker Of a truth, my knowledge in such mat- 
ters is but spare My Lord of Canterbury once 
ordered part of a goblet, containing some strong 
Spanish wine, to be taken to me from his table, 
when I dined by sufferance with his chaplains, 
and, although a most discreet prudent man, as 
beflttcth his high station, was not so chary of my 
health as your Lordship Wine is little to bo 
trifled with, physic less The Cretans, the brewers 
of this Malrasy, have many aromatic and powerful 
herbs among them On their mountains, and 
notably' on Ida, grows that dittany which works 
such marvels, and w Inch perhaps may give activity 
to this hot medicinal drink of theirs 1 would not 
touch it, knowingly an unregarded leaf, dropped 
into it above the ordinary, might add sncli puis- 
sance to the concoction, as almost to break the 
buckles in my shoes since we have good and valid 
authority, that the wounded haxt, on eating there- 
of, costs the arrow out of his haunch or entrails, 
although it stuck a palm deep 

Bacon When 1 read of such things 1 doubt 
them. Bcligion and politics belong to God and 
to God’s vicegerent the King wc must not tou<li 
upon them unadvisedly lint if I could procure a 
plant of dittany on easy terms, l would persuade 
my apothecary and my gamekeeper to make some 
experiments 

Hooker l dare not distrust what grave writers 
have dcclured, m matters lievond my knowledge 

Bacon Good Master Ilookor, I have read many 
of y'our reasonings , and they arc admirably w ell 
bustamed added to winch, y our genius lias giv eu 
such a strong current to your language uh can 
come only from a mighty deration and a most 
abunilaut plenteousness Yet torgivcmc. m God’s 
name, my worthy Master, if you descried in me 
some expression of wonder at your simplicity 
We are all weak and vulnerable somewhere com- 
mon men in the higher parts , heroes, aH was 
feigned of Achilles, in the lower You would 
define to a hair s breadth, tlio qualities, states, and 
dependencies, of Principalities, Dominations, and 
Powers, you would lie unerring about the Apostles 


and the ChnrcheB ; and ’tis marvellous how you 
wander about a potherb. 

Hooker I know my poor weak intellects, most 
noble Lord, and how scantily they have profited 
by my hard painstaking Comprehending few 
things, and those imperfectly, I say only what 
others havo said before, wise men and holy , and 
if, by passing through my heart into the wide 
world around me, it plcascth God that thiB little 
treasure shall have lost nothing of its weight and 
pureness, my exultation is then the exultation of 
humility Wisdom consisteth not in knowing 
many things, nor even m knowing them thorough- 
ly , but in choosing and m follow mg what conduces 
the most certainly to our lasting happiness and 
true glory And this wisdom, my Lord of Veni- 
lam, comcth from above 

Bacon 1 have observed among the well-informed 
and the ill-informed nearly the same quantity of 
infirmities and follies those who are rather the 
wiser keep them separate, and those who are wisest 
of all keep them better out of sight N ow examine 
the sayings and writings of the prime philoso- 
phers, and yon will often find them. Master 
Richard, to be untruths made to resemble truths. 
The business with them is to approximate as 
nearly’ as possible, and not to touch it the goal 
of the charioteer in emtata, fervxhs roll*, as some 
poet saith But we who care nothing for chants 
and cadences, and have no time to catch at ap- 
plauses, push forward over stones and sands 
straightway to our object 1 have persuaded men, 
and shall persuade them for ages, that I possess 
a wide range of thought unexplored by others, 
and first thrown open by me, with many feir 
imlosurcs of choice and abstruse knowledge I 
have muted and instructed them to examine all 
subjects of useful and rational inquiry few that 
occuired to me have 1 myself left untouched or 
untried one however hath almost escaped me, 
and surely one worth the trouble 

J looker J’ray, my Lord, if I am guilty of no 
indiscretion, w-bat may it be 1 

Bacon Francis Bacon 

Lest It be thought that authority is wanting for the 
strong expression of Hookor on the effects of dittany, the 
reader is referred to the curious treatise of Plutarch on tha 
reasoning faculties of animals, in whioh (near the end) he 
asks, “ Who instructed deer wounded by the Cretan arrow 
to seek tor dittany ’ on the tasting of which herb the bolta 
fall immediately from their bodies “ 
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Merino General, we havo fought in the same I 
cause, and I shall be sorry- if our Bcntuncnts at last 
diverge What is peace if there be not concord! 

Lacy Enthusiasm makes way for reflection, 
and reflection leads to that concord which wo 
both desire. We think first of our wrongs and 
afterward of our rights. Injustice may become, 
where there is anything to be stirred, a lighter 
evil to the sufferer than to the worker 


Merino We talk of the people and of parlia- 
ments, and, as it appears to me, arc blindly fol- 
lowing the restless and changeful French In 
fact we are ready m our politics to build up a 
tower of Babel Shall these unbelievers persuade 
us that they are the cleverest people in the world, 
by sweetening us a cup of chocolate with a bunch 
of turnips or a truss of hay, or by whipping ns off 
a log while we are saying an ave-manal Let 
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them instruct us in surgery and chemistry, but should not be sorry if the madness, as yon call it, 
let them always be considered as our inferiors in spread in that direction. 

morality and government. There are many forms of government, but only 

Lacy Here, Seiior Cnra, we agree perfectly two kmds : the free and the despotic in the one 
Prosperity has made them so giddy, adversity the people hath its representatives, m the other 
can not sober them The varnish that once eo- not Freedom, to be, must be perfect the half- 
vered their sharp and shallow character, cracked free can no more exist, even in idea, than the 
off in the dogdays of the Revolutiou, and they half-entire Restraints laid by a people on itself 
have lost the greatest of their virtues, their hypo- are sacrifices made to liberty , and it never excrtB 
ensy Although I have fought against them and a more beneficent or a greater power than m un- 
agauist their partisans, while they were under posing them The nation that pays taxes with- 
the same banners, yet 1 would gladly see all out its own consent is under slavery whosoever 
Spaniards in amity and at home The French causes, whosoever maintains, that slavery, sub- 
faction, as you call it, fought for the same object verts or abets the subversion of social order 
as we did Whoever is above the law is out of the law, just 

Menno How I they fought for our beloved as evidently as whoever is above this room is out 
Ferdinand * of this room If men will outlaw themselves by 

Lacy They fought for our beloved Spain, for overt acts, we are not to condemn those who 
her independence, for her freedom Ought they remove them by the means least hazardous to the 
to be persecuted because they were betrayed i public peace If even my daughter brought forth 
Should wc murder a man because he lias fallen a monster, 1 could not arrest the arm that Bhould 
into a pit? or starve him to death because he has smother it and monsters of this kind are by 
gone for bread to another baker than ours? and infinite degrees less pernicious than such as rise 
liberty is surely, like bread, an article of the first up in society by violation of law 
necessity to a Spaniard. In regard to a Chamber of Peers, Spain does not 

Mermo They followed not their lawful king contain the materials What has been the educa- 
Lacy Hid wc? did any wise man? Hid not all tion of our grandees i hownarrowthc spaccbetween 
implore him to remain i did not all deprecate the hornbook and nanbenito ? The English are 
and detest tliat low est of degradation which he amazed, and the French are indignant, that we 
neither scorned nor shunned, but ran into and have not lmitutcd their constitutions All con- 
courted ? stitutions formed for the French are provisionary. 

Merino. It was God's will As for those rebels. Whether they trip or tumble, whether they step 
the hnger of God or slide, the tendency is direct to slavery none 

Lacy l’rythee, Senor Cura, let God’s fingor but a most rigid Government will restrain them 
alone Very worthy men are apt to snatch at it from enmity or from mischief they arc scourged 
upon too light occasions they would stop their into good humour and starved into content I 
tobacco-pipes with it. If Spain, in the opinion have read whatever I could find written on the 
of our late opponents, could have obtained a free English constitution and it appears to me, like 
constitution by other means, they never would the Deity, an object universally venerated, but 
have joined the French True, they persisted recjuinng a Revelation 1 do not find the House 
but how few have wisdom or courage enough to of Peers, as I expected to find 't, standing between 
moke the distinction between retract mg an error the king and people Throughout a long scries 
and deserting a cause 1 lie who declares himself of years, it has lieen only iwice in opjiosition to 
a part} -man, lot his party profess the most liberal the Commons once in declaring that the slave- 
sentiments, is a registered and enlisted slave he trade ought not to be abolished , again in declar- 
begins by being a zealot and ends by being a mg that those who believe in tTansnbstantiation 
dupe he is tormented by regret and anger yet arc unfit to command an army or to decide a 
is be as incapable from shame and irresolution of cause 

throwing off the livery under which ho sweath and Menno, Into what extravagances does ufidc- 
fumes, as was that stronger one, more generously lity lead men, in other things not unwise Blessed 
mad, the garment empoisoned with the life-blood virgin of the thousand pamst and great Santiago 
of the Centaur of Compostclla t deign to bring that benighted 

Mermo How much better is it to abolish par- nation back agam to the right path 
ties by fixing a legitimate king at the head of Lacy On Deity we reason by attributes, on 
affiurs 1 government by metaphors Wool or sand, em- 

Lacy. The object, thank God, is accomplished bodied, may deaden the violence of what is dis- 
Ferdinand is returning to Madrid, if perverse charged against the walls of a city hereditary 
men do not mislead him aristocracy hath no sueh virtue agamBt the 

Menno And yet there are Spaniards wild assaults of despotism, which on the contrary it 
enough to talk of Cortes and Chambers of Peers, will maintain in opposition to tbe people Since 
Lacy Of the latter I know nothing but I its power and wealth, although they are given by 
know that Spam formerly was great, free, and the king, must be given from the nation the 
happy, by the administration of her Cortes and one has not an interest m enriching it, the other 
as I prefer m policy old experiments to new, I has All the countries that ever have been con- 
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quered, have been surrendered to the conqueror in their magnificence and splendour, hare seen 
by the aristocracy, stipulating for itB own pro things more lovely and more glorious than them- 
P©rty, power, and rank, yielding up the men, selves. The throne of God ib a speck of darkness, 
cattle, and metals, on the common Nevertheless, if you compare it with the heart that beats only 
in every nation the project of an upper chamber and bcatB constantly to pour forth its blood for the 
will be warmly cherished The richer aspire to preservation of our country' Invincible Spam I 
honours, the poorer to protection Every family how many of thy children have laid this pure sa- 
of wealth and respectability wishes to count a cnhcc on the altar ' The Deity hath accepted it 
peer among its relatives, and, where the whole and there are those who would east its asheB to 
number is yet under nomination, everyone may the winds • 

hope it Those who have no ouasion for pro If ever a perverseness of character, or the 
tectors, desire the power of protecting, and those per fid} taught in courts, should induce a king of 
who have occasion for them, desire them to be Spam to violate his oath, to massacre his subjects, 
more efficient to proscribe his friends, to imprison his defenders, 

Despotism sits nowhere so secure aR under the to abolish the representation of the people, Spam 
effigy and ensigns of Freedom You would ima will be drawn by resentment to do what Policy in 
ginc that the British peers have given their vain has w hispered in the ear of Generosity She 
names to beneficent institutions, wise laws, and j and Portugal will be one nor will she be sensible 
flourishing colonies no such thing instead of of disgrace in exchanging a prince of French 
which, a slice of meat between two slices of origin for a prince oi Portuguese There is a 
bread domes its name from one, a tumble of northwest pissageto the golden shores of Free 
heels over head, a foat pcrfoimed by beggar bojs . dom and if pirates infest the opener seas, brave 
on the roads, from another The former I pro I adventurers will cut their way through it Let 
surac, was a practical commentator on the Roman ' kings tremble at nothing hut their own fraudu 
fable of the belly and the members, and maintained lcnce and violence and novel at popular assem- 
with all his power and interest the supremac} of blics, which alone can direct them unerring!} 
the nobler part and the latter was of a family in j Mil mo Educated as kings are, by pious mon, 
which the head never was equivalent to the legs j servants of God, they see a chimera m a popular 
Others divide their titles with a waiste oat, a bon j assembly 

net, and a boot , the more illustrious with some Lan/ Those who refuse to their people a na~ 
island inhabited b} sea calves [ tional and just rcpiesentation calling it a chimera, 

M<nno I dcpiocatc such import it ions into our will one dav remember that lie who purchases 
monarch v God forbid that the ermine ot his their affections at the price of a chimera, pur- 
Catholic Majesty be tagged with the sordid tail of chases them cheaply and those who, having 
a monster so rough as fcudalitv 1 ] promised the boon, ictract it, will put their hand 

Lan/ If kiugs, whether b} relume on external to the signature directed b} a hand of iron 
force, by introduction of external institutions, oi .State after state comes forward in asserting its 
by misapplication of what the } 111 a} possess vv it bin | rights as wave follows wave, each acting upon 
the realm, show a disposition to conspnc with each and the tempest is githcnng in regions 
other kings against its lights, it may be expected where no murmur oi voice is audible Portugal 
that communities will some secretly and othcis pants for freedom in other words is free ‘With 
openl}, unite then monl their intellectual, and, one toot in England *uid the other in Brazil, there 
w hen opport unit v peunits it, tlicir ph}sic il powers was danger in withdi awing either she appears 
against them 11 alliances are holv which aic however to have reeov tied her equipoise Accus- 
enterod into upon the soil usurjitd sui el > not , tomed to fix her attention upon England, wisely 
unholy aro those which arc loimcd for defence I will she act if she imitates her example in the 
against all kinds and all methods of spoliation | union with Ireland , a umon which ought to 
If men are m irked out for banishment for ini i cause no other regret than in having been cele- 
pnsonment, for slaughter, because they assert the brated so late If on the contrary she believes * 
rights and defend the Iihcitics of then country, that national power and prospent} are the pecu- 
can you wonder at seeing, as } on must ere long, a liai gifts of independence, she must believe that 
confederacy of ficc count ncs torrned for the ap England was more powerful and prosperous in 
prehension or extinction of whoever pays, dis the day h of her heptarchy than fifty years ago 
(uplines, or directs, under whatsoever title, those Algarve would find no more advantage in her 
tremendous masses of human kind, which <on independence of Portugal, than Portugal would 
sumc the whole produce of their native land in find in continuing detached from the other por- 
depopulating another 1 lb it iniquitous or umu tions of our peninsula There were excellent 
tural that laws be opposed to edicts, and constitu reasons for declaring her independence at the 
tions to despotism 1 * O Scrior Merino' there arc time , there now are better, if better be possible, 
yet things holy, all the barbarians and all the for a coalition She, like ourselves, is in danger 
autocrats in the universe cannot make that word of losmg her colonies how can either party by 
a byword to the Spaniard. Yes, there may be any other means retrieve its loss'* Normandy 
holy alliances , and the hour strikes for their esta and Bnttany, after centuries of war, joined the 
bhshment. This beautiful earth, these hcaiens other provinces of France more centuries of 
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severer war would not sunder them. We have no 
such pnue to pay Independence is always the 
sentiment that follows liberty , and it is always 
the most ardently desired by that country, which, 
supposing the administration of law to be similar 
and equal, denies the greatest advantage from 
the union According to the state of society in 
two conntnes, to the justu e 01 injustice of go 
vernment, to proximity or distance, independence 
may bo good or laid Nornundy and Brittany 
would have found it hurtful and pernicious they 
would have been corrupted by bribery, and over 
run by competitors, the more formidable and the 
more disastrous from a p mty of force They had 
not however so weighty reasons for union with 
Prance, as Portugal has with 'spam 

Merino To avoid the collision of king and 
people, we may think about an lssciubly to be 
composed of the higher clergy and principal 
nobility 

Lori/ What should prodne e any collision, any 
dissension or dissidcncc between king and people l 
Is the w isdom oi a nation less than an indiv ulual s > 
Can it not see its own interests) and ought hr to 
see any other 1 Surround the throne w ith st ito 
and splendour and magnificence, but withhold 
from it the means of corruption, which must 
overflow upon itself, and sap it To no intent or 
purpose can they ever be employed, unless to sub 
vert the constitution , and beyond the paling ot a 
constitution a king is ftia not nut Look at 
Russia and Turkey how few of their C/ais md 
Sultans have died a natural death 1 unless indeed 
in such a state of society the most natural dcith 
is a violent one I would not accustom men to 
daggers and poisons, for which reason, among 
others, I would remove them as far as possible 
from despotism 

To talk of France is nugatory England then, 
where more causes are tried within the y ear than 
among us within ten, has only twelve judges, 
criminal and civil, in her ordinary courts A 
culprit, or indeed an innocent man, may lie six 
months in prison before his trial, on suspicion of 
having stolen a petticoat or pair of slippers As 
for her civil laws, they are more conti adictory, 
more dilatory, more complicated, more uncertain, 
more expensive, more inhumane, than any now in 
use among men They who appeal to them for 
redress of injury, suffer an aggravation of it , and 
when Justice comes down at last, she alights on 
ruins Public opinion is the only bulwark against 
oppression, and the voice of wretchedness is upon 
most occasions too feeble to excite it Law m 
England, and m most other countries of Europe, 
is the crown of injustice, burning and intolerable 
as that hammered and nailed upon the head of 
Zekklcr, after he had been forced to eat the 
quivering flesh of his companions in insurrection * 
In the statutes of the North American United 
States, there is no such oflence os libel upon the 

* Albriul Suit' engine d <( Danubio and ileqwMtea 
Hungarian 


Government , because in that country there is no 
worthless wretch whose government IcadB to, or 
can bo brought into, contempt This undefined 
and undefmable offence, in England, hath eon 
signed many just men and eminent scholars to 
poverty and imprisonment, to incurable maladies, 
and untimely death Law, liko the Andalusian 
bull, lowers her head and shuts her eyes before 
she makes her push , and either she misses her 
object altogether, or she leaves it immersed in 
bloodshed 

>Vhon an action is brought by one subject 
against another, in which he seeks indemnity for 
an injury done to Ins property, his comfoitB, or hiH 
ehiu u tei a jury awards the amount but if some 
p cr i-ite of the king wishes to mend his fortune, 
after i run ol bad luck at the gaming table or of 
tmprov ulcnt bets on tlio race course, he informs 
the attorney general that he has detected a libel 
on Majesty, winch, unless it lie chastised and 
cheeked by the timely interference of those blessed 
institutions whence they are great and glonouB, 
would U ivo no mans otbee, or honour, or peaee, 
inviolable It may hajijicn that the writer, at 
worst hath indulged Ins wit on some pcisonal 
f mlt some feature in the character far below the 
crown thiH is enough for a prosecution and the 
author, it found guilty, lies al the mercy of 
flu judge The jury m this ease is never tho 
awarder of damages Aic then the English laws 
equil for all > Recently there was a member of 
j) irlumcnt who declared to the people such things 
ogimst the Government, as were ojitnly called 
seditious and hbellous, both by his colleagues and 
his judges lie was condemned to pay a ime, 
amounting to less than the three hundredth part 
of his property, and to be confined for three 
months m an apartment more airy and moro 
splendid than any in his own house Another, no 
member of p irliament, wrote something ludicrous 
aliout M vjesty, and was condemned, he and his 
brother, to pay the fall half of their property, and 
to be confined among felons for two years 1 This 
confinement was deemed so flagrantly cruel, that 
tbe magistrates soon aftciward allowed a little 
more light, a little more air, and better company, 
not bowevei in separate wards, but separate pn 
sons Tbe judge who pronounced the sentence 
is still living , he Iivcb uubruiBcd, nnbranded, and 
he appears like a man among men 

Merino Why not' He proved his spirit, firm 
ness, and fidelity m our country he would lie 
appointed Grand inquisitor on the next vacancy, 
and lead the queen to her seat at the first auto 
daft Idlers and philosophers may complain, 
but certainly this portion ot the English mstitu 
tions ought to be commended warmly by every true 
Spaniard, every friend to tho altar and the throne. 
And yet, general, you mention it m such a man- 
ner, as would almost let a careless inattentive 
hearer go away with the persuasion that you dis- 
approve of it Speculative and dissatisfied men 
are existing m all countries , even in Spam and 
England, but we have scourges in store for the 
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pruriency of dissatisfaction, and cases and caps for Merino Nelson was a heretic, a blasphemer, a 
the telescopes of speculation revolutionist. 

Lacy. The feultinesa of the English laws is not Lacy. On heresy and blasphemy I am incapa- 
complamed of nor pointed out exclusively by the ble of deciding, but never was there a more 
speculative or the sanguine, by the oppressed or stronuouB antagonist of revolutionary principles ; 
the disappointed , it was the derision and scoff of and upon this rock his glory split and foundered. 
George the Second, one of the brat est and most When Sir William Hamilton declared to the Nea- 
constitutional kings “ As to our law s,” said he, pohtan insurgents, who had laid down their armB 
" we pass near a hundred every session, which before royal promises, that his Government hav- 
seem made for no other purpose but to afford mg engaged with the Allied Powers to eradicate 
ns the pleasure oi breaking them " revolutionary doctrines from Europe, he conld 

This is not reported by whig or tory, who not countenance the fulfilment of a capitulation 
change principles as they change places, but by a which opposed the \ lew s of the coalition, what did 
dispassionate unambitious man, of sound sense Nelson t lie tarnished the brightest sword m 
and in easy circumstances, a personal and inti Europe, and dcioted to the most insatiable of the 
mate friend of the king, from whose lips he Furies the puiest blood 1 A Caroline and a 
himself reccned it. Lord Waldcgrave Yet an Ferdinand, the most opprobrious of the human 
Englishman thinks lnmsolf quite as free, and rate, and among the lowest in intellect, were 
governed quite as rationally, as a citizen of the permitted to not in the slaughter of a Came 
i’nitcd States' so does a Chinese Such is tlio tioli 

hemlock that Habitude administers to Endur The English constitution, sir, is founded on 
ance, and so long lb it m this torpor ere the revolutionary doctrines, and her kings acknow- 
hcart sickens ledge it Recollect now the note of her diplo- 

I am far from the vehemence of (he English matist Is England in Europe 1 If she is, which 
commander Nelson , amun however who bctiajcd I vttifure not to assert, her rulers have declared 
neither in war nor jcolicy any deficient y of acute their intention to tradicaie the foundations of her 
ness and judgment He says unambiguously and liberties and they have lnokcn their word so 
distini tly in his letters,' All nunistcis of kings often, 1 h it I am inclined to believe they will 
and princes are m my opinion an great scoundrels attempt to recover their ucdit by keeping it 
as ever lived ” strictly here But the sifest and least costly con 

Merino Certainly there is no reason fo com qncsls foi Emrluml, w ouldhc those ov er the undcr- 
plain that he is ambiguous or indistinct in his standings and the hearts of men They require 
phraseology no gari isons they equip no navies, they en 

Lmy \erantililv, indecision, falsehood, ingra counter no tempt sts, they withdraw none from 
titude, had strongly marked, as he siw, the two iibour, they might extend from the arctic to the 
principal ones of his country, Pitt and Fox, the 1 antarctic circle leaving every Briton at lus own 
latter of whom openly turned honesty into den | fireside , and Earth like Ocean would have her 
sion, while the former sent it w rapped up decently great I’acific The strength of England lies not 
to market Now if all ministers of kings aud . m armiments anil invasions it lies in the omni- 
princes arc, whit the admiral calls them from his presence of her industry, and in the vmfyingener- 
expenence, “ as great scoundrels as ever lived, I gics of her high civilisation There are provinces 
we must be as great fools as cv ci liv td if we eudurc she can not grasp , there arc islands she can not 
them we should look fin others hold last but there is neither island nor pro 

Merino Even that will not do the new ones, vrnce, there is neither kingdom nor continent, 
possessing the same power and the same places, which shecouldnot draw to her side and fix there 
will be the same men everlastingly, by siy mg the magic words Be Free 

Lacy 1 am afraid then the change must not bo Every land wherein she favours the sentiments of 
only m the servants, hut in the masters, and that fieedom, every land wherein she but forbidB them 
we must not leave the choice to those who always to lie stifled, is her own , a true ally, a willing 
choose “asgreatscoundrelsascverlivcd Siclson tributary, an inseparable friend Principles 
was a person who had hod much to do with the hold those together whom power would only 
nmnstors of kings and princes none of his ago alienate 

had more, an ago in which the ministers had Minno I understand little these novol doc- 
surely no less to do than those in any other age trines hut Democracy herself must bo contented 
since the creation of the world He was the best with the principal features of the English consti- 
commander of his nation he was consulted and tution The great leadore are not taken from the 
employed m every difficult and doubtful undertak ancient families 

ing he must have known them thoroughly Lacy These push forward into Parliament 
What meaning then shall we attribute to his young persons of the best talents they happen to 
words ? Shall wo say that " as great scoundrels pick up, whether at a ball or an opera, at a gam- 
as ever lived” ought to govern the universe in ing table or a college mess, who from time to time, 
perpetuity 1 Or can wo doubt that they must do according to the offices they have filled, mount 
so, if we suffer kings and princes to appoint them into the upper chamber and make room for others 
at each other’s recommendation 1 but it is understood that, m both chambers, they 
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ahull distribute honours and places at the com- himself ; and, remembering that he could enfold 
mand of their patrons. True indeed, the oaten- his arms in his mantle, took off a glove and 
gible heads are not of ancient or even of respectable covered the unprotected part with it Satisfied at 
parentage The more wealthy and powerfiil peers the contrivance, he slept again , and more pro- 
aend them from their boroughs into the House of foundly than ever Whether there was any savoury 
Commons, as they send race-horses from their odour m the glove, I know not certain it n that 
stables to Newmarket, and cocks from their some rats came from under the fortifications, and, 
training-yard to Doncaster This is, in like man- perforating the new defence of Don Bntomarte, 
ner, a pnde, a luxury, a speculation Even bank- made a breach in the Bahcnt angle which had suf- 
rupts have been permitted to sit there , men who, ferod so lately by a loss potent enemy , and he was 
when they succeeded, « ere a curse to their < ountry ealled from that day forward the knight of the kul- 
woree than when they failed skin vizor 

Let us rather collect together our former msti- Merino Sir, I do not understand stones I 
tutions, cherish all that brings us proud remem- never found wit or reason m them 
brances, brace our limbs for the efforts we must Lacy Let us return then to graver facts Eng- 
makc, train our youth on our own arena, and never land m the Lbi twenty years has undergone a 
deem it decorous to imitate the limp of a wrestler greater revolution than any she struggled to coun- 
wnthing in his decrepitude t cruet a revolution more awful, more pernicious. 

The Chamber of i’ecrs 111 England is the dor- She alone of all the nations in the world hath suf- 
mitoiy of Freedom and of Genius Those who fered by that of Franco she is become leas wealthy 
enter it have eaten the lotus and forget their by it, less fiee, le»s liberal, less moral. Half a 
country A minister, to suit ins purposes, may century ago she was represented chiefly by her 
make a dozen or a score or a hundred of peers country-gentlemen Pitt made the richer, peers , 
in a day If they arc rich they are inactive , the intermediate, pensioners , the poorer, exiles , 
if they arc poor they arc dependent In and his honchos w ere overflowed with Honourahlea 
general he chooses the rich, who always want from the sugar-cask and indigo-bag ne changed 
something, for w calth is less easy to satisfy than all the features both of mind and matter Old 
poverty, luxury than hunger He can dispense mansions were converted into workhouses and 
with their energy if he can obtain their votes, barracks children, who returned from school at 
and thev never abandon him unless he lias con- the holidays, stopped in tlicir own villages and 
tented them asked why they stopped More oaks followed him 

Merino Impossible 1 that any minister should than ever followed Orpheus , and more stones, a 
make twenty, or even ten peers, during one thousand to one, leaped down at his voice than 
convocation ever leaped up at Amphmns Overladen with 

Lacy The English, by a most happy metaphor, taxation, the gentlemen of England, a class the 
call them batehen, seeing so many drawn forth at grandest in character that ever existed upon earth, 
a time, with the rapidity of loaves from an oven, ! the best informed, the most generous, the most 
and moulded to the samo ductility by less mam- patriotic, were driven from their residences into 
pulation A minister in that system lias equally i ltios Their authority ceased , tlieir example 
need of the active and the passive, as the creation was altogether lost , and it appears by the calen- 
has equally need of males and females Do not dars of the prisons, that two-thirds of the offenders 
imagine I would discredit or depreciate the House were from the country , whereas, until these di»- 
of Peers Never will another land contain one com- astrous times, four-fifths were from the towns To 
posed of characters m general more honourable , what a degree those of the towns themselves must 
more distinguished for knowledge, for charity', for have increased, may be supposed by the stagna- 
gcnerosity, for equity , more perfect in all the tion in many trades, and by the conversion of 
duties of men and citizens Let it stand a nation labourers and artisans to soldiers 
should he accustomed to no changes, to no images The country-gentlemen, in losing their rank 
but of strength and duration • let it stand then, as and condition, lost the higher and more delicate 
a lofty and ornamental belfry, never to he taken part of their principles There decayed at once 
down or lowered, until it threatens by- its decay m them that robustness and that nobility of cha- 
the congregation underneath but lot none lie ex- racier, which men, like trees, acquire from stand- 
communicated who refuse to copy it, whether from ing separately. Deprived of their former occu- 
faultiness m their foundation or from deficiency in pations and amusements, and impatient of moc- 
thenr materials. Different countries require dif- tivity, they condescended to be members of 
ferent governments. Is the rose the only flower gaming-clubs in the fashionable cities, incurred 
in the garden t is Hesperus the only star in the now and worse expenses, and eagerly sought, from 
heavens 1 We may be hurt by our safe-guards, if among the friendships they had contracted, those 
we try new ones who might obtain for them or for tlieir families 

Don Bntomarte Deleiego took his daily siesta some atom from the public dilapidation Hence 
on the grass in the city dyke of Barba&tro he nearly all were subservient to the minister those 
shaded his free with his sombrero, and slept pro- who were not, wore marked out as disaffected to 
foundly. One day unfortunately a gnat alighted the constitution, or at best os singular men who 
on his nose, and bit it. Don Britomarte roused courted celebrity from retirement 
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Such ns the state of the landed interest , and 
what was that of the commercial 1 Industrious 
tradesmen speculated, in other words, gamed 
Bankers were comers, not giving a piece of metal, 
but a scrap of paper The; who had thousands, 
lent millions, and lost all Slow and sure gams 
were discreditable , and nothing was a sight more 
common, more natural, or seen with more indiffer- 
ence, than fortunes rolling down from their im- 
mense accumulation. Brokers and insurers and 
jobbers, people whose education could not have 
been liberal, sere now for the first time found at 
the assemblies and at the tables of the great, and 
were treatod there with the first distinction Every 
hand through which money passes was pressed 
affectionately The viler part of what is demo- 
cratical was supported by the aristocrat'} ; the 
better of wbat is republican was thrown down 
England, like one whose features arc just now 
turned awry by an apoplexy, is ignorant of the 
change she has undergone, and is the more lethar- 
gic the more she is distorted Not only hath she 
lost her bloom and spirit, but her form and gait, 
her voieo and memory The weakest of mortals 
was omnipotent in parliament , and being so, he 
dreamed in his drunkenness that he could com- 
press the spirit of the times , and before the fumes 
had passed away, he rendered the wealthiest of 
nations the most distressed The spirit of the 
times is only to be made useful by catching it as 
it rises, to lie managed only by concession, to bo 
controlled only by compliancy Like the power- 
ful agent of late discovery that impels v ast masses 
across the ocean, or raises them from the aby sscs 
of the earth, it performs o\ erytlnng by attention, 
nothing by force, and is fatal alike from coer< ion 
and from neglect That government is the best 
which the people obey the moht willinglv and the 
most wisely that state of society, in which the 
greatest number may Inc and educate their 
families becoming!} , by unstrained bodily , and un- 
restricted intellectual exertion where superiority 
in office springs from worth, and where the chief 
magistrate hath no higher interest in pcrspcitn e 
than the ascendancy of the laws Nations are 
not ruined by war for cements and churches, 
palaces and cities, are not nations The Mcsso- 
nianB and Jews and AraucanmnB saw their houses 
and temples levelled with the pavement the 
mightiness of the craRli gave the stronger mind a 
fresh impulse, and it sprang high above the flames 
that consumed the lust fragment The rain of a 
country is not the blight of com, nor the weight 
and impetuosity of hailstones , it is not inunda- 
tion nor storm, it is not pestilence nor famine , a 
few yeara, perhaps a single one, may cover all 
traces of such calamity But that country is too 
surely ruined, in which morals are lost irretrievably 
to the greater port of the rising generation and 
there are thoy about to sink and perish, where the 
ruler has given, by an unreprossod and an un re- 
proved example, the lesson of bad faith 

Merino Sir, I cannot hear such language 

Lacy. Why them converse with me < Is the fault 


mine if Buch language be offensive 1 Why should 
intolerance hatch an hypothesis, or increase her 
own alarm by the obstreperous chuckle of incuba- 
tion. 

Menno. Kings stand in the place of God 
among us 

Lacy. I wish they would make way for the 
owner They love God only when they fancy he 
has favoured their passions, and fear him only 
when they must buy him off If indeed they be 
his vicegerents on earth, let them repress the 
wicked and exalt the virtuous Wherever in the 
material world there is a gram of gold, it sinks to 
the bottom , chaff floats over it m the animal, 
the greatest and most, sagtuious of creatures hide 
themselves m woods and caverns, in morasses and 
solitudes, and we hear first of their existence when 
we find their bones Do you perceive a resem- 
blance anywhere I If princes arc desirous to imi- 
tate the governor of the universe, if they are dis- 
posed to obey him, it they consult religion or 
reason, ot, wbat oftencr occupies their attention, 
the stability of power, they will admit the insti- 
tutions best adapted to render men honest and 
peai cable, industrious and contented < ithcrwisc, 
let them be certain thal, although they themselves 
nuv escape the chastisement they merit, their 
(liildrcn and grandi lnldrcu will never be out of 
danger or out of fear Cali illations on the inten- 
sity of force are often just, hardly ever so those on 
its durability 

Men no As if truly that depended on men 1 a 
blow against a superintending Providence 1 It 
always follows the pestilential breath that would 
sully the majesty ot kings 

Lacy Senor Merino, my name, if you have for- 
gotten it, is liacy take courage and recollect 
y ourself The w bole of my discourse hath tended 
to kcip the majesty of kings unsullied by pre- 
scrv mg their honour mv lolat c Any blow against 
a superintending Providence is too insane for re- 
proaih, too impotent for pity and indeed what 
peril tan by anyone be apprehended from the 
Almighty, when he lias Cura Menno to preach 
for him and the Holy Inquisition to protect 
him t 

Menno 1 scorn the sneer, sir 1 and know not 
by wliat right, or after what resemblance, you 
couple my name with the Holy Inquisition , which 
our Lord the King in his wisdom hath not yet re- 
established, and which the Holy Allies for the 
gi eater part have abolished in their dominions 

Lacy This never would have been effected if 
the holy heads of the meek usurpers had not 
raised themselves above the crown , proving from 
doctors and confessors, from old Testament and 
new, the privilege they possessed of whipping and 
burning and decapitating the wearer The kings 
in their fright ran against the chalice of poison, 
by which many thousands of their subjects had 
perished, and by which their own hands were, after 
their retracting# and writhings, ungauntleted, 
undirked, and paralysed 

Europe, Asia, America, sent up simultaneously 
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to heaven a shout of joy at the subversion Africa, Merino. I take my leave, general. May your 
Mated among tamer monsters and addicted to Excellency live many years ' 
milder superstitions, wondered at what burst and I breathe the pure street-air again. Traitor 
dayspring of beatitude the human race was cele- and atheist 1 I will denounce him he has shaved 
brating around her so high and enthusiastic a for the last tune he shall never have Christian 
jubilee. bunaL 


PERICLES AND SOPHOCLES. 


Pendes O Sophocles 1 is there in the world a 
city so beautiful as Athens s Congratulate me, 
embrace me , the Pirmus and the Panic are 
completed this dav , * my glory is accomplished , 
behold it founded on the supremacy of our fellow 
Citizens 

Sophocles And it arises, 0 Pericles, the more 
majestically from the rich and delightful plain of 
equal laws The Gods have bestowed on our 
statuaries and painters a mighty power, enabling 
them to restore our ancestors unto us, some in 
the calm of thought, others in the tumult of battle, 
and to present them before our children when we 
are gone 

Pendes Shall it be so’ Alas, how worthless 
an incumbrance, how wcanbomc an impediment 
is life, if it separate us from the better of our 
ancestors, not in our existences only, but m our 
merits 1 We are little by being seen among men , 
because that phaRis of us only m visible whn h is 
exposed toward them and winch most resembles 
them wo become greater by leasing the world, 
as the sun appears to be on descending below the 
honron Strange reflet hon 1 humiliating truth 1 
that nothing on earth, no exertion, no endowment, 
can do so much foi us as a distant day And 
deep indeed, 0 Sophocles, must lie the impression 
made upon thy mind by these masterly works of 
art, if they annihilate in a manner the living , if 
they lower in tliec that spirit which hath often 
aroused by one touch, or rather flash, the whole 
Athenian people at thy tragedies, and force upon 
thee the cold and ungenial belief, the last which 
it appears to be their nature to inculcate, that 
while our children arc in existence it can cease to 
be among tjiem 

Sophodes I am only the interpreter of the 
heroes and divinities who arc looking down on 
me When I survey them I re member their 
actions, and when I depart from them I visit the 
regions they illustrated 

Neither the Goddesses on Ida nor the Gods be 
fore Troy were such male as our artists AJschylus 
hath surpassed me f I must excel zEschylus • 0 

* Their decorations only , for thestructuree were finished 
before The propylea of Pericles were entrances to the 
citadel other works of oonsnram&te beauty were erected as 
decorations to the city, hut ohlefly in the Ptecile, where also 
was seen the Temple of Cybele, with her ststne by Phidias. 

t Sophocles gained the first prise for which he contended 
with -dfsobylus, and was conscious that he bad not yet 
deserved the superiority, which enthusiasm on the one 
side and Jealousy on the other are always ready to grant a 
vigorous young competitor The character of Bophoolee 
was frank and liberal, as was remarkably prosed on the 
death of bis last rival, Euripides. j 

« 


Pericles, thou conjurest up Discontent from the 
bosom of Delight, and givest her an elevation 
of mien and character she never knew before 
thou makest every man greater than his compe- 
titor, and not in his own eyes but m another's 
We want historians thy eloquence will form the 
sty lc, thy administration will supply the materials 
Beware, 0 my fnend, lest the people hereafter be 
too proud of their city, and imagine that to have 
been born m Athens is enough 
Pendes And this indeed were hardly more 
irrational, than the pride which cities take some 
times m the accident of a man’s birth within their 
walls of a citizen s whoso experience was acquired, 
whose virtues were fostered, and perhaps whose 
services woe performed, elsewhere 

Soyhoiles They are proud of having boen the 
cradles of great men, then only when great men 
tan be no longer an meumbranto or a reproach to 
them Let them rather boast of thoht who spend 
the labt day in them than the first , this is always 
accidental, that is generally by choice , for, from 
something like instinct, we wish to close our eyes 
upon the world in the places we love best, the 
child in its mothers hobom, the patriot in lus 
country When we are born we are the same as 
others at our decease we may mdut e our friends, 
and oblige our enemies, to acknowledge that 
others are not the same as we It is folly to say. 
Death levels the whole human race for it is only 
when he hath stripped men of everything external, 
that their deformities can be clearly discovered 
or their worth correctly ascertained Gratitude 
is soon silent , a little while longer and lngrati 
tude is tired, is satisfied, is exhausted, or sleeps. 
Lastly fly off the fumes of party spirit, the hottest 
and most putrid ebullition of self love. We then 
see before us and contemplate calmly the creator 
of our customs, the ruler of our passions, the 
arbiter of our pleasures, and, under the Gods, the 
disposer of our destiny What then, I pray thee, 
is there dead s Nothing more than that which we 
can handle, cast down, bury , and surely not ho 
who is yet to progenerato a more numerous and 
far better race, than during the few years it was 
permitted ns to converse with him 
Pendes When I reflect on Themistocles, on 
Aristides, and on the greatest of mortal men, 
Miltiades, I wonder how their countrymen can 
repeat their names, unless in performing the 
office of expiation * 

* There are eome who may deem this reflection unsuitable 
to Pericles Be saw lnj uetioe In others, and hated It , yet 
he caused the banishment of Clmon, ae great a man as any 
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Sophocles. Cities are ignorant that nothing is 
more disgraceful to them, than to he the birth- 
places of the illustriously good, and not afterward 
the places of their residence , that their dignity 
consists in adorning them with distinctions, in 
entrusting to them the regulation of the common- 
wealth, and not in having sold a crust or cordial 
to the nurse or midwife 

Pendes 0 Zens and Pallas • grant a right 
mind to the Athenians 1 If, throughout so many 
and such eventful ages they have been found by 
you deserving of their freedom, render them more 
and more worthy of the great blessing you be- 
Btowed on them < May the valour of our children 
defend this mole for ever, and constantly may 
their patriotism increase and strengthen among 
these glorious reminiscences ' Shield them from 
the jealousy of surrounding states, from the fero- 
city of barbarian kings, and from the perfidy of 
those who profess the same religion 1 Teach them 
that between the despot and the free all compact 
is a cable of sand, and every alliance unholy ' 
And, O givers of power and wisdom 1 remove from 
them the worst and wildest of illusions, that 
happiness, liberty, virtue, genius, will ho fostered 
or long respected, much less attain their just 
ascendancy, under any other form of government 1 

Sophocles May the Gods hear thee, Pericles, 
as they have always done < or may T, reposing 
in my tomb, never know that they have not 
heard thee I 

I smile on imagining how trivial would thy 
patriotism and ideas of government appear to 
Chloros And indeed much wiHer men, from the 
prejudices of habit and education, have under- 
valued them, preferring the dead quiet of their 
wintry hives to our breezy spring of life and busj 
summer The countries of the vine and olive are 
more subject to hailstorms than the regions of the 
north yet is it not hotter that some of the fruit 
should fall than that none should ripen ? 

Pericles Quit these creatures, let them lie 
warm and slumber, they are all they ought to bo, 
all they can he But prythce who is Chloros, that 
he should deserve to he named by Sophocles 1 

Sofikocles He was bom somewhere on the 
opposite coast of Euboea, and Hold as a Blave in 
Persia to a man who dealt largely m that traffic, 
and who also had made a fortune by displaying to 
the public four remarkable proofs of ability first, 
by swallowing at a draught an amphora of the 
strongest wine, secondly, by standing up croet 
and modulating his voice like a sober man when 

of the three. U Is true he hud afterward the glory of 
pmpoetng and of carrying to Sparta the decree of hie reoall 
bet us contemplate the brighter Bide of his character, his 
eloquence, his wit, his clemency, hie judgment, his firm- 
ness, bis regularity, his deoorousness, his domesticity , let 
us then units him with his predecessor, and acknowledge 
that suoh illustrious rivnls never met before or since, in 
enmity or In friendship. Could the piety attributed to 
Pericles hare belonged to a scholar of Anaxagoras! 
Eloquent men often talk like religious men and where 
should the eloquence of Pericles be mors Inflamed by 
enthusiasm than in the midst of his propylee, at the side 
of Sophocles, and before the Gods of Phidias 9 


he was drunk ; thirdly, by acting to perfection 
like a drunken man when he was sober; and 
fourthly, by amoBt surprising trick indeed, which it 
is reported he learnt in Babylonia: one wonld have 
sworn he had a blazing fire m his mouth , take it 
out, and it is nothing hut a lump of ice. The 
kmg, before whom he was admitted to play his 
tricks, hated him at first, and told him that the 
last cojuror had made him cautious of such 
people, he having been detected m filching from 
a royal tiara one of the weightiest jewels hut 
talents forced their way As for Chloros, I men- 
tion him by the name under which I knew him, 
he has changed it since , for although the dirt 
wherewith it was encrusted kept him comfortable 
at first, when it crooked and began to crumble it 
was incommodious 

The barbarians have commenced, I understand, 
to furbish their professions and vocations with 
rather whimsical skirts and linings thus for 
instance a chessplayer is lion-hearted and worship- 
ful , a drunkard is seremtij and highness, a hunter 
of fox, badger, polecat, fitchew, and weazel, iB 
ejcelleucy and me/lit honourable , while, such is 
the delicacy of distinction, a rat-catcher is consi- 
derably less he however is illustrious, and 
appears, as a tail to a comet, in the train of a 
legation, holding a pen between his teeth to denote 
his capacity for secretary, and leading a temer in 
the right hand, and carrying a trap baited with 
cheese and amsc-sced in the left 

It is as creditable among them to lie with dex- 
torjly as it ib common among the Spartans to 
steal Chloros, who performed it with singular 
frankness and composure, had recently a cock's 
feather mounted on his turban, in place of a hen’s, 
and the people was commanded to address him by 
the title of most noble liis brother Alexarctes 
was employed at a stipend of four talents to detect 
an adultress in one among the royal wives he 
gave no intelligence in the course of several 
months the kmg on his return cried angrily, 
“ What hast thou been doing ? hast thou never 
found her out i” He answered, “ Thy servant, O 
king, hath been doing more than finding out an 
adultress he hath, O kmg, been mr ing one ” 

Pericles I have hoard the stoTy with this differ- 
ence, that the hed-amhoBBador being as scantily 
gifted with facetionsness as with perspicacity, the 
reply was framed satirically by some other cour- 
tier, who, imitating his impudence, had forgotten 
his dulness Bnt about the reward of falsehood, 
that is wonderful, when we read that formerly the 
Persians were occupied many years in the sole 
study of truth 

Sojihodes. How difficult then must they have 
found it • no wonder they left it off the first 
moment they could conveniently. The grand- 
father of Chloros was honest he carried a pack 
upon his shoulders, in which pack wore contained 
the coarser linens of Cana these he retailed among 
the villages of Asia and Greece, hut principally 
in the islands. He died on the rumour of war 
the son and grandson, then an infant, fled the 
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rest Is told. In Persia no man Inquires how 
another comes to wealth or power, the snddenneasof 
which appears to be effected by some of the demons 
or genii of their songs and stones. Chloros grew 
rich, was emancipated from slavery, and bought 
several slaves himself One of these was exces- 
sively rude and insolent to me 1 had none near 
enough to chastise him, so that I requested of his 
master, by a friend, to admonish and correct him 
at his leisure My friend informs me that Chloros, 
crossing his legs, and drawing his cock's feather 
through the thumb and linger, asked languidly 
who 1 was, and receiving the answer, said, “ I am 
surprised at his impudence Pencles hunself 
oould have demanded nothing more " My friend 
remarked that Sophocles was no less sensible of 
an affront than Pericles. "True," replied he, 
“ bift ho has not the power of expressing his sense 
of it quite so strongly For an affront to Pericles, 
who could dreadfully hurt me, 1 would have impri- 
soned my whole gang, whipped them with wires, 
mutilated them, turned their bodies into safes for 
bread and water, or cooled their prurient tongues 
with hemlock but no slave shall ever shrug a 
shoulder the sorer or eat a leek the less for 
Sophocles ” 

Penc/e* The ideas of such a man on govern- 
ment must be aunous I am persuaded he would 
prefer the Persian to any 1 forgot to mention 
that, according to what I hear this morning, the 
great king has forbidden gtrangc ships to sail 
within thirty parasangs of hiR coasts, and has 
claimed the dominion of half ours 

Sojihodee Where is the scourge with which 
Xerxes lashed the ocean ? Were it not better laid 
on the back of a madman than placed within his 
hand? 

Pencles It has been observed by those who look 
deeply into the history of physics, that all royal 
families become at last insane Immoderate power, 
like other intemperance, leaves the progeny weaker I 
and weaker, until Nature, as m compassion, covers 
it with her mantle and it is seen no more, or until 
the arm of indignant man sweeps it from before 
him • 

We mnet ere long excite tho other barbarians 
to invade the territories of this, and before the 
cement of his new acquisitions shall have hardened 
Large conquests break readily off from an empire 
by their weight, while smaller stick fast A wide 
and rather waste kingdom should be interposed 
between the pokeied states and Persia, by the 
leave of Chloros Perhaps he would rather, in 
his benevolence, unite us with the great and happy 
family of his master Despots arewholesale dealers 
in equality , and, father Zeus ! was ever equality 
like this 1 

Sophocles My dear Pencles I do oxcuso a 
smile . is not that the best government which, 
whatever be the form of it, we ourselves are called 
upon to administer 1 

Pencles. The Pirseus and thePoeeile have a voice 
of their own wherewith to answer thee, O Sopho- 
cles < and the Athenians, exempt from war, famine, 


tax, debt, exile, fine, imprisonment, delivered from 
monarchy, from oligarchy, and from anarchy, 
walking along their porticoes, inhaling their sea- 
breezes, crowning their Gods daily for fresh bless- 
ings, and their children for deserving them, reply 
to this voice by the symphony of their applause. 
Hark t my words are not idle. Hither come the 
youths and virgins, the sires and matrons , hither 
come citizen and soldier . . 

Sophocles. A solecism from Pericles ' Has the 
most eloquent of men forgotten the Attic lam 
guago* has he forgotten the language of all Greece! 
Can the father of his countiy be ignorant that he 
should have said hither comes t for citizen and 
soldier is one 

Pericles The fault is graver than the reproof, 
or indeed than simple incorrectness of language 
my eyes misled my tongue a large portion of the 
citizens is armed 

0 what an odour of thyme and bay and myrtle, 
and from what a distance, bruised by the proces- 
sion I 

Sophocles What regular and full harmony! 
What a splendour and effulgence of wluto dresses ! 
painful to agod eyes and dangerous to young 
Pancle s 1 can distinguish many voices from 
among others Some of them have blessed me for 
defending their mnoccnco before the judges , some 
for exhorting Greece to unanimity , some for my 
choice of friends Ah surely those sing sweetest 1 
those are the voices, O Sophocles 1 that shake my 
heart with tenderness, a tenderness passing love, 
and excite it above the trumpet and the cymbal 
Return we to the Gods the crowd is waving the 
branches of olive, calling ns by name, and closing 
to salute us 

Sophocles 0 citadel of Pallas, more than all 
other citadclB, may the Goddess of Wisdom and of 
War protect thee 1 and never may strange tongue 
be hoard within thy walls, unless from captive 
king! 

Live, Pencles ! and inspire into thy people the 
soul that once animated these heroes round us. 

Hail, men of Athens' Pass onward , leave me ; 
I follow Go , behold the Gods, tho Demigods, 
and Pencles ' 

Artemidoros I come to my right No better 
walk between us , else they who run past may 
knock the flute out of your hand, or push it every 
now and then from the lip 1 Have you received 
the verses I sent you in the morning? soon enough 
to learn the accents and cadences ? 

Artemidoros. Actaios brought them to me 
about sunrise ; and I raised myself up m bed to 
practise them, while be sat on the edge of it, 
shaking the dust off his sandals all over the cham- 
ber by beating time. 

Sophocles Begin we 

The colours of thy waves are not the same 
Day after day, Poseidon ' nor the same 
The fortimee of the land wherefrom arose 
Under thy trident the brave friend of man 
Walla have been beard from women, sterner breaete 
Bare sounded with the desperate pang of grief, 

Grey hairs have strewn these rooks . here ASgeua Dried, 
l 2 
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« O Son t wearing over SIpylu*, Sound, fife* I there I* e youth faints* of eound 

If de»Utton <wor*e than ever there In your ihrill voice* eound again, ye lip* 

Befell the mother and those head* her own That Man delight* In I will look no more 

Would shelter when the deadly darts flew round} Into the time behind for idle goad* 

Impend not o’er my house in gloom so long, To stimulate faint fancies : hope itself 

liet one swift cloud Illumined by thy chariot Is hounded by the starry zone of glory 

Sweep off the darkness from that doubtful sail.’’ On one bright point we gaze, one wish we breathe# 

Beeper and deeper came the darkness down , Athens l he ever me thou art this hour. 

The sail itself was heard , his eyes grew dim , Happy and strong, a Pericles thy guide. 

Ilfs knees tottered beneath him, but availed 
To bear him till he plunged into the deep. 


LOUIS XIV. AND FATHER LA CHAISE. 

Lows Father, there is one thing which I never I enabled us to starve them out, and wc had more 


have confessed , HomctmicR considering it almost 
as a light matter, and somctimea seeing it in its 
true colours In my wars against the Dutch 1 
committed an action 

La Chaise Sire, the ears of the Lord arc 
always open to those who confess their ems to 
their eonfenRor Cruelties and many other bod 
deeds are perpetrated in war, at which we should 
shudder in our houses at Pans 

Louis The people who were then in their 
houses did shudder, poor devils t It was ludicrous 
to see how such clumsy figures skipped, when the 
bombs fell among their villages, in which the 
lower part of the habitations was under water , 
and children looked from the upper windows, 
between the legs of calves and lambs, and of the 
old household dog, struggling to free himself, as 
less ignorant of his danger Loud shrieks were 
sometimes heard, when the artiller) and other 
implements of war were silent for fevers raged 
within their insulated walls, and wives execrated 
their husbands, with whom they had lived in con- 
cord and tenderness main years, when the father 
enfoTCod the necessity of throwing their dead 
infant into the lake below Our joung soldiers 
on Buch occasions exercised their dexterity, and 
took their choice, for the whole family was 
assembled at tbe casement, and prayers were read 
over the defunct, accompanied with some firm 
and with some faltering responses 

By these tembic examples God punished their 
heresy 

La Chaise The Lord of Hosts is merciful he 
protected your Majesty in the midst of these 
horrors. 

Louis He sustained my strength, kept up my 
spirits, and afforded me every day some fresh 
amusement, in the country of this reliellious and 
blasphemous people, who regularly, a quarter 
before twelve o’clock, knowing that mass was 
then performed among us, sang their psalms 

La Chaise. 1 cannot blame a certain degree of 
seventy on such occasions on much slighter, we 
read in the Old Testament, nations were smitten 
with the edge of the sword 

Louis. I hare wanted to find that place, hut my 
Testament was not an old one it was printed 
at the Louvre in my own time. As for the edge 
of the sword, it was not always convenient to use 
that , they are stout fellows , but our numbers 


engineers and better Beside which, I took pecu- 
liar vengeance on some of the principal families, 
and on some among the most learned of thei^pro- 
fessors for if any had a dissolute son, who, as 
dissolute sons usually are, was the darling of the 
house, I bribed him, made him drunk, and con- 
verted him This occasionally broke the father’s 
heart God’s punishment of stubbornnCBB 1 

La Chaise Without the especial grace of the 
Holy Kpmf. such conversions are transitory It 
is requisite to secure the rouI while we have it, 
by the exertion of a little loving-kindncBs I would 
deliver the poor stray creatures up to their Maker 
htraiglitwaj, lcht he should call me to account for 
their luck -sliding Heresy is aleprosy, which the 
whiter it is the worse it is Those who appear tho 
most innocent and godly, arc the very men who 
do the most mischief and hold the fewest obser- 
vances They hardly treat God Almighty like 
a gentleman, grudge him a dean napkm at his 
own table, and spend less upon hun than upon a 
Christmas dinner 

Louts. 0 Either La Chaise 1 you have searched 
my heart you have brought to light my hidden 
offences Nothing is concealed trom your pene- 
tration I come forth like a criminal in his chains 

La Chaise Confess, Sire, confess ! I will pour 
the oil into your wounded spirit, taking due care 
that the vengeance of heaven be satisfied by your 
' atonement 

Louis Intelligence was brought to'mc that the 
cook of the English general had prepared a superb 
dinner, in consequence of what that insolent and 
vainglorious people arc m the habit of calling a 
success “We shall soon see,” exclaimed I, “ who 
is successful God protects France ” The whole 
army shouted, and, 1 verily believe, at that moment 
would have conquered the world I deferred it 
my designs he in my own breast Father, I never 
heard such a shout in my life it reminded me of 
Cherubim and Seraphim and Archangels. The 
infantry cried with joy , the horses capered and 
neighed and ventriloquized nght and left, from on 
excess of animation Leopard-skins, bear-skins, 
Genoa velvet, Mechlin ruffles, Brussels cravats, 
feathers and fringes and golden hands, np m the 
air at once , pawings and anortings, threats and 
adjurations, beginnings and ends of songs I was 
Henry and Caesar, Alexander and David, Charle- 
magne and Agamemnon . I had only to give 
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the word ; they would swim across the Channel, in which Madame de Msintenon put her knitting, 
and bring the tyrant of proud Albion back in until the pins frayed it 

chains. All my prudence was requisite to repress Louts I should hare believed that sackcloth 
their ardour. means . . 

A letter had been intercepted by my scouts, La Chaise No interpretations of scripture, I 
addressed by the wife of the English general to charge you from authority. Sire. Put it on your 
her husband. She was at Goruum she informed hack or bosom 

him that she would send him a glonous mineepie, Louis God forgive me, sinner I It has dropped 

for his dinner the following day, in celebration of down into my pantaloon will that do 1 

his victory “ Devil incarnate 1 ” said I on reading La Chaise Did it, in descending, touah your 

the dispatch, “ I will disappoint thy malice " I back, belly, nbs, breast, or shoulder, or any part 

was so enraged, that 1 went within a mile or two that needs mortification, and can be mortified 

of cannon-shot , and 1 should hare gone within without scandal 1 

half a mile if my dignity had permitted me, or if Louis. I placed it between my frills. 

my resentment had lasted I liberated the mes- La Chaise In such manner as to touch the 

eenger, detaining as hostage his son who accom- skin sensibly 1 

panted him, and promising that if the mncepie Louis It tickled me, by stirring a hair or two. 

wasfltecnred, I would make him a chevalier on the La Chaise Bo comforted then for people have 

spot. Providence favoured our arms but unfor- been tickled to death 

tunately there were among my staff officers some Louis But, father, you remit the standing in 

who had fought under Turenue, and who, I bus- prescncu of the people ? 

pect, retained the infection of heresy They La Chaise Indeed I do not Stand at tho 
presented the mineepie to me on their knees, and window, son of St Louis 

I ate It was Friday 1 did not remember the Louis And perform the same ceremonies 1 no, 
day when 1 began to cat , but the sharpness of upon my conscience 1 My almoner . 
the weather, ilie odour of the pie, and something La Chaise The) are performed 

of vengeance springing up again at the sight of it, Louis But the people will never know what 

mode me continue after I had recollected , and for is on my head or in my pantaloon 
my greater condemnation, I had inquired tlut La Chaise Penance is performed so far to- 
very morning of what materials it was composed morrow is Friday one more rigid must be en- 
God set his fate against me, and hid from me tho forced Six disheB alone shall come upon the 
light of his countenance I lost victory after vie- table, and, although fasting does not extend to 
tory , nobody knows how , for my Generals wore wines or liqueurs, I order that three kinds only of 
better than the enemy’s, my soldiers more numc- wine lie presented, and three of liqueur 
rous, more brave, more disciplined And, extra- Louis In the six dishes is soup included i 

ordinary and awful 1 even those who swore to La Chaise Soup is not served in a dish , but I 

conquer or die, ran lank again like whelps just forbid more than three kinds of soup 
gelt, crying, “ It is the first duty of a soldier to Louis Oysters of Canculc ? 

see his king in safety ’’ 1 never heard so many La Chaise Those eoinc in barrels take care 

fine sentiments, or fewer songs My stomach was they bo not dished Your Majesty must either eat 
out of order by the visitation of tho Lord I took them raw from the barrel, or dressed in Bcallop, 
the sacrament on the Sunday or both , but beware, I say again, of dishing this 

La Chaise The sacrament on a Friday's gras ' article, as your soul shall answer for it at the last 
I should have recommended first a de pro/ undis, day There are those who would prohibit them 
a miserere, and an erudavit cor nieuin, and lastly wholly I have experienced I mean m others 
a little oil of ricina, which, administered by the . strange uncouth effects therefrom, which, un- 
holy and taken by the faithful, is almost as effi- less they shadow forth something mystical, it were 
cacious in its way as that of Ilheims Penance is better not to provoke 

to be done . your Majesty must fast your Majesty Louis Pray, Father, why is that frightful day 
must wear sackcloth next your skm, and carry which you mentioned just now, and which I think 
ashes upon your head before the people I have heard mentioned on other occasions, called 

Louis Father, I can not consent to this humilia- the last t when the last in this life is over before it 
tion • the people must fear mo What are you comes, and when the first in the next is not begun 
doing with those scissors and that pill 1 I am La Chaise It is called the last day by the Church, 
sound , give it Villeroy or Richelieu because after that day the Church can do nothing 

La Chaise Sire, no impiety, no levity, I pray for tho sinner Her saints, martyrs, aud confer 
In this pill, as your Majesty calls it, are some Bors, can plead at the bar for him the whole of 
flakes of ashes from the incense, which seldom is that day until Bunset, some say until after angdus ; 
pure gum , break it between your fingers, and then the books are closed, the candles put out, the 
scatter it upon your peruke well done. Now doors shut, and the key turned. The flames of 
take this. purgatory then sink into the floor, and would not 

Loins, Faith ' I have no sore on groin or limb, wither a cistus-leaf full-blown and shed . there is 
A black plaister 1 what is that for 1 nothing left but heaven and hell, songs and 

La Chaise. This is sackcloth. It was the sack lamentations. 
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Louis. Permit me to ask another question of no 
lew importance, and connected with my penance. 
The Bishop of Aix in Provence has sent me thirty 
fine quads. 

La Chaise There are naturalists who assert that 
quails have fallen from heaven, like manna. Ex- 
ternally they hear the appearance of birds, and 1 
have eaten them in that persuasion If however 
anyone from grove authority is convinced of the 
contrary, or propendB to believe so, and eats there- 
of, the fhult is venial I conferred with Tam- 
bunni on this momentous point He distinguishes 
between quails taken in the field or in the air a a 
they descend, and tame quails brod within coops 
and enclosures, which are begotten in the ordi- 
nary way of generation, and of which the sub- 
stance in that case must be different I cannot 
believe that the Bishop of Aix would be the con- 
servator of creatures so given to fighting and wan- 
tonness , but rather opine that his quails alighted 
somewhere in his diocese, and perhaps as a mark 
of divine favour to so worthy a member of the 
Church. It is safer to eat them after twelve 
o’clock at night , but where thorc ir purity and 
humility of spirit, I see not that they are greatly 
to be dreaded. 

The fiction of the quails will appear extravagant to those 
only who are In ignoranoe that such opinions have pre- 
vailed among casuists. The Carthusians, to whom an imal 
food la forbidden, whereby they moan solely the flesh of 
quadrupeds and of birds, may nevertheless eat the otter 
and the gull , It may be eaten by Catholics even In Lent 
From this permission in regard to the gull, do we derive 
the English verb and noun ? 


We often lay most stress on our slightest faults, and have 
more apprehension from things unessential than from 
things essential. When Lord Tylney was on his deathbed, 
and had not been shaved for two days, he bunt suddenly 
into tears, and cried to his valet, “ Are not yon ashamed 
to abandon me f would you let mo go this figure into the 
presence of my Maker 9 " 

He waa shaved, and (let us hope) presented. 

Louis XIV. Is the great ox ampl&r of kingship, the object 
of worship to declaimert against the ferocity of the people. 
The invasion of Holland, the conflagration of the Pala. 
tinate, the revocation of the edict of Nantes, have severally 
been celebrated, by French poets, Frenoh historians, 
French jurists, and Frenoh bishops, Massillon and Boesuet 
among them The most unprovoked act of cruelty on 
record was perpetrated by another King of Franoe These 
are the words of an historian, their defender and panegyrist, 
Bussieres “ Victi Bulgari, et ex trails in eervitutem raptl, 
mox eorum pi ores relict & patrU exulatum ultro abierunt 
Ex lis ad novem nillla , tixoribus hberisque impliciti, a 
Dagoberto nodes petunt . Jussi per hyemem herere in 
BavarJA dum amplius rex dellberaret, in plures urbea 
doxnosque spared sunt , tom novo barbaroque facinore and 
noote cast omnes simul Quippe Dagobertus immam 
consiho Boiariot jubet, nngvlos suit htupitibut necem 
infer re, ratione null A eetatu aut $exut , et qu& truculent! ft 
drapers turn, obtemperatum e&dcra. Condi ot& noote miserl 
homines in asylo somnl obtruncantur, unbelles femine, In- 
son tea pueri , totquo fun era hilarltati fuerunt, non luotui " 
A peculiar feature in the national character, indestructi- 
ble amid all forms of government It is amusing to read 
our Jesuit's -words in the sequol “ Ad beneficiarum f on tern 
se convertit, multaque dona elargitus templis, emendabat 
tcelrra hberalitaU . Neo Dagoberto liberahtas pia 
fruBtra fuit siquidem sancti quoB in vivls multum oolu- 
erat, Dionysius, Mauritius, et Murttaus, oblati sunt 
Joannl raonacbo vigilanlx, regia anlmam eripientes e potes- 
tate dsmonum sevisquo tormentls, eamque seoum In cceli 
regiom deducantes." 


SAMUEL JOHNSON AND JOHN* HORNE (TOOKE). 


Tooke. Doctor Johnson, I rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity, late as it presents itself, of congratulating 
you on the completion of your great uudertaking 
my bookseller sont me your Dictionary the day it 
came from the press, and it has exorcised ever 
since a good part of my tune and attention 
Johnson W ho arc you, sir 1 
Tooke My name ib Horne 
Johnson What is my Dictionary, sir, to you) 
Tooke A treasure 

Johnson Keep it then at homo and to yourself, 
air, as you would any other treasure, and talk no 
more about it than you would about that You 
have picked up some knowledge, sir , but out of 
dirty places. What man in his senses would fix 
his study on the hustings’! When a gentleman 
takes it into his head to conciliate the rabble, I 
deny his discretion and I doubt his honesty Sir, 
what can you hare to say to mo ! 

Tooke Doctor, my studies have led mo some 
little way into etymology, and I am interested in 
whatever contributes to the right knowledge of 
our language. 

Johnson. Sir, have you road our old authors 1 


* J. Horne (Mummed the name of Tooke after the tup. 
poeed date of thle Conversation. 


Tooke Almost all of them that arc printed and 
extaut 

Johnson Prodigious 1 do you speak truth* 

Tooke To the best of my belief 

J ohnson Sir, how could you, a firebrand tossed 
about by the populace, find leisure for so much 
rcadmgl 

Tooke. The numbor of English books printed 
before the accession of James the First, is smaller 
than you appear to imagine , and the manuscripts, 

I believe, are not numerous, certainly m the 
libraries of our Universities they are scanty. I 
wish you had tracod in your preface all the changes 
made in the orthography these last three centn- 
ncs, for which about five additional pages would 
have been sufficient. The first attempt to purify 
and reform the tongue was made by John 
Lyly, in a book entitled Euphnes and his Eng- 
land,* and a most fantastical piece of fustian it 
is Thu Author has often been confounded with 
William Lily, a better grammarian, and better 
known Benjamin Jonson did somewhat, and 
could have done more. Although our governors t 

* Among the works of Charles de St Pierre Is Prqji 
pour rr/ormer rOrthographie dee Languee de V Europe t ' 
must not be confounded with Barnardln de St Pie! j 
fanciful as U the treaties. 
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have taken no pains either to improve oar Ian Took Were it not, I should be less solicitous 
guage or to extend it, none in Europe is spoken to make it better 
habitually by so many The French boast the John son You make it better, Bir 1 
universality of theirs yet the Germans, the Spa- Took By reverencing the authority of the 
mards, and the Italians may contend with them learned, by exposing the corruptions of the lgno- 
on this ground for as the Dutch is a dialect of rant, and by reclaiming what never ought to have 
the German, so is the Portuguese of the Spanish, been obsolete 

and not varying in more original words than the Johnson. Sir, the task is hopeless little can bo 
Milanese and Neapolitan from the Tuscan The done now 

lingua franca, which pervades the coasts of the Took. And becanse little can be done, must 
Mediterranean, the Ionian, and the ASgcan seas, wo do nothing' Because with all our efforts we are 
is essentially Italian The languages of the two imperfect, may not we try to be virtuous' Many 
most extensive empires in Europe are confined to of the anomalies m our language can be avoided 
the fewest people There are not thirtoen millions or corrected if many shall yet remain, something 
who speak Turkish, nor fifteen who speak Hussian, at least will have been done for elegance and 
though branches of the Sclavonic are scattered uniformity 

fiir If any respect had been had to the literary Johnson I hate your innovations 

gloiy of our country, whereon much of its political Took I not only hate them, but would resist 

is and ever will lie dependent, many millions and reject them if 1 could It is only such writers 
more would at this time be speaking in English , as you that can influence the public by your 
and the Irish, the Welsh, and the Canadians, like authority and example 

the Danes and Saxons, would have forgotten they Johnson Sir, if the best writer in England 

wtre a conquered people dared to spell three words differently from his 

We should be anxious both to improve onr lan contemporaries, and as Milton spelt them, he 
guage and to extend it England ought to have would look about in vain for a publisher 
no colony m which it will not be soon the only Toole Yet Milton is most careful and oxact 
one spoken Nations may be united by identity m bis spelling, and lus ear is as correct as his 
of speech more easily than by identity of laws learning Ills language would be still the lan 
for identity of laws only shows the conquered that guage of hiB country, bad it not been for the 
they are bound to another people, w bile identity of iiesloration 

speech shows them that they are bound with it Johnson I have patience, sir ' Ibavc patience. 
There is no firm conjunction but this , none that sir ' l’ray go on 

does not retain on it the scar and seam, and often Toole l v ill take advantage of so much affabi 
with much soreness hty , and l hope that patience, like other virtues, 

Johnson So far, I believe, I may agree with may improve by exercise 
you, and remain a good subject On the return of Charles from the Continent, 

Took Let ns now descend from generalities to some of his followcnt may really have lost their 
particulars Our spelling hath undergone as native idiom, or at least may have forgotten tho 
many changes as tho French, and worse graver and solider parts of it , for many were 

Johnson And because it hath undergone many , taken over in their childhood On their return 
you would make it undergo more 1 There is a to England, nothing gave such an air of fashion 
fastidiousness m the use of language that indicates as imperfection in English it proved high breed 
an atrophy of mind We must take words as the mg.it displayed the court and loyalty Home 
world presents them to ns, without looking bred English ladies soon acquired it from their 
at the root If we grubbed under this and laid it noble and brave gallants, and it became the hm- 
bare, we should leave no room for our thoughts to guage of the Parliament, of the Church, and of the 
lie evenly, and every expression would be con Stage Between tho last two places was pretty 
strained and cramped We should scarcely find equally distributed all the fecetiousness left 
a metaphor m the purest author that is not false among us 

or imperfect, nor could we lmugine ono ourselves Johnson Keep clear of the church, sir, and 
that would not be stiff and frigid Take now for stick to language 

instance a phrase in common use Youau, rdSher look Punctually will I obey each of your 
late Can anything Beem plainer' Yet rather, as commands 

you know, meant originally earlier, being the com Johnson Did South and Cowley and Waller fall 
parative of rathe, the “rathe primrose” of the into this slough' 

poet recalls it Wo can not say, You are sooner looks They could not keep others from it I 
late : but who is so troublesome and silly as to peruse their works with pleasure but South, the 
question the propriety of saying, You areratherlate greatest of them, is negligent and courtly in his 
We likewise say, bad orthography and false ortho- spelling, and sometimes, although not often, more 
grapky how can there be false or bad right-spelling? gravely incorrect 

Took. I suspect there are more of these mad Johnson And pray now what language do you 
vertencies in our language than in any other like ? 

Johnson Sir, our language is a very good Took The best in all countnoB is that 
language which is spoken by intelligent women, of too 
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high rank for petty affectation, and of too much Tooke. Bearing all your reproofs and reproaches 
request in society for deep study Cicero praises with equanimity and submission, 1 converse with 
more ths.™ one such among the Romans, yon on this subject because yon have given np 
the number was greater among the Greeks much time to it : with another I should decline 
We have no writer in our language so pure as the discussion. I am hopeful of gaining some 
Madame de Sfrvigne Indeed we must acknow- information and of suggesting some subject for 
ledge that the French far excel us in purity inquiry. Illiterate, inconsiderate, irreverent, and 
of etyle. When have we seen, or when can wc overweening men, will lie always disregarded by 
expect, such a writer as Le Sage 1 In our days me. Like children and clowns, if they see a 
there is scarcely an instance of a learned or throne or a judgment-seat, they must forsooth sit 
unlearned man who has written gracefully, except- down In it Such people set themselves above me, 
big your friend Goldsmith and (if your modesty and enjoy tho same feelings as those in the one- 
will admit my approaches) yourself In your shilling gallery who look down on Gamck He w 
JAves of the Poets, you have laid aside the sceptre only on the stage, no higher than the footlights, 
of Jupiter for the wand of Mereury, and have and plays only for others, whereas they have 
really called up with it some miserable ghosts placed themselves at the summit, and applaud and 
from the dead condemn to please their fancies It is equitable 

Johnson Sir, I desire no compliments that coarse impudence should bo met with calm 

tooke Before, I offered not my compliment but contempt, and that Wisdom should sit down and 
my tribute , 1 dreaded a repulse , but I little lower his eyes, when Impudence trips over the 
expected to sec, as 1 do, the finger of Aurora on way to discountenance her, or Ignorance starts up 
your face to teach her 

Johnson If the warmth of the room is enough Johnson Coxcombs and blockheads always have 
to kindle your poetry, well may it possess a slight been, and always will be, innovators , some in 
influence on my cheek The learned men, I pre- dress, some in polity, some in language 
sumc, are superseded by your public orators Tooke 1 wonder whether they invented the 

Tooke Our parliamentary speakers of most choice appellations you have just repeated 
eminence are superficial in scholarship, as we Johnson No, sir I Indignant wise men invented 
understand the word, and by no means danger- them 

ously laden with any Bpecics of knowledge Burke Tooke Long ago then Indignant wise men 
is the most eloquent and philosophical of them , lived ill the tune of the Centaurs such combina- 
Fox the readiest at reply, the stoutest debater, tions have never existed since Your remark 
the acutest disputant bowel er on the introducers of new words into our 

John ton Rebels 1 but what you say of their language, is, 1 apprehend, well-founded but you 
knowledge is the truth I have said it of one spoke generally and absolutely, and in this (I think) 
party, and I know it of the other, else I would incorrectly Julius Caesar, whom you ought to 
trounce you for vour asseveration lose and reverence for giving the last blow to a 

Tooke You yourself induted me to muhe the republic, was likewise an innovator in spelling, 
greater part of my remarks , more important, so was Virgil , and to such a degree, that, Aulug 
as being on things more important, than transi- Gcllius tells us, he spelled the same word ditfer- 
tory men . such is lunguage cntly in different places, to gratify his car Milton 

Johnson How, sir, did 1 1 has done the same 

Tooke By having recommended m some few Johnson And sometimes injudiciously for in- 
mstances a corrector mode of spelling Bentley stance, m writing Hee emphatically, lie less so. 
and Hall and Drydcn, though sound writers, arc Hu also writes subtile, as a scholar should do, and 
deficient m authority with me, when, for example, tattle, as the word is pronounced by the moBt 
they write incompatible for mcompettble we want vulgar 

both words, but we mubt be careful not to confound Tooke Cicero, not contented with new spellings, 
and misapply them Dry don and HoBcommon created new words. Now the three Romans have 
formed a design of purifying and fixing the Ian- lmmcmorially been considered the most elegant 
guage neither of them knew its origin or pnn- and careful writers m their language and we 
cipies, or was intimately or indeed moderately confer on our countryman but a small portion of 
versed in our earlier authors, of w hom Chaucer the praises due to him, m assorting that both in 
was probably the only ono they had perused it poetry and prose his mastery is above them all. 
is pretended that they abandoned the design Milton is no factitious or accrete man , no pleader, 
from the unquietness of the times as if the no rhetorician Truth m him is the parent of 
times disturbed them in their studies, leaving Energy, and Energy the supporter of Truth. If we 
them peace enough for pootry, but not enough nso to the Greek language, the most eloquent 
for philology man on record, Pericles, introduced the double T 

Johnson And are you, sir, more acute, more instead of tho double S and it was enamelled 
learned, or more profound 1 What ' because at on that golden language to adorn the eloquence of 
one time our English books were scanty, you would Aspasia, and to shine among the graces of Alci- 
oppose the scanty to the many, with all the blades Socrates bent his thoughtful head over 
rashness and inconsistency of a republican. it, and it was observed in the majestic march of 
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Plato. At the same time Thucydides and the trage- 
dians, together with Aristophanes, contributed to 
form, or united to countenance, the Middle Attic. 
One would expect that Elegance and Atticism her- 
self might have restod and been contented. No 
Xenophon, Plato, ASschines, Demosthenes, were 
promoters of the Mew Attic, altering and softening 
many words in the spelling With such men 
before me, 1 think it to be deeply regretted that 
coxcombs and blockheads should be our only 
teachers, where we have much to lcam, much to 
obliterate, and much to mend 
Johnso n Follow your betters, sir • 

Tooke Such is my intention and it is also my 
intention that others shall follow theirs 
Johnson. Obey the majority, according to your 
own principles You reformers will lot nothing 
be great, nothing bo stabile The orators you 
mention were deluders of the populace 

Tooke And so were the poets, no doubt but 
let us hope that the philosophers and moralists 
were not, nor indeed the writers of comedy Me- 
nander was among the reformers so waa Plautus 
at Home the most highly estimated for his rich 
Latimty by Cicero and all the learned Our own 
language had, under the translators of the Bible 
and of the Liturgy, reached the same pitch as the 
Latin had in the time of Plautus, and the saneti- 
tude of Milton’s genius gave it support, until the 
woret of French invasions overthrew it Cowley, 
Sprat, Drydcn, imported a trimmer and succinctor 
dress, stripping the ampler of its pearls and bul- 
lion Arliuthnot and Stceleand Swift and Addison 
added no weight or precision to tbo language, nor 
were they choice in the application of words 
None of them came up to their French contem- 
poraries in pnnty and correctness, and their 
successors, who are more grammatical, ure weak 
competitors with the rival nation for those 
compact and beautiful possessions De Foe 
has a greater variety of powers than they, and 
he far outstrips in vigour and vivaeity all the 
other pedestrians who started with him Ho 
spells somo words commendably, others not 
Oi the former are unfit/, ad mitt , ref err, supplie , 
relte, searcht, msht, of the hitter, perttcalars, 
permall , spemall, vallurs Ilurd, very minute and 
fastidious, in like manner writes often reprehen- 
feibly, though ofteaer well. Do you tolerate his 
“ catched " 

Johnson Sir, I was tracked better 
Tooke He also writes “ under these circum- 
stances M 

Johnson Circumstances aro things round about, 
we are in them, not under them. 

Tooke. We find "those who had rather trust to 
the equity ” for " would rather ’’ I believe he is the 
last writer who uses the word wit for understanding, 
although we continue to say “ he is out of his 
unts.” He very properly says encomium*, to avoid 
a Grecian! We never say “rhododendro,” but 
“ rhododendron*.” In our honest old English, all ’s 
well that ends well and encomium*, phenomenons, 
r * m xandum, sound thoroughly and folly English. 
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Hurd is less so in his use of the word counterfeit, 
which we are accustomed to take m an unfavour- 
able sense. “Alexander suffered none but an 
Apelles and a Lysippus to counterfeit the form and 
features of his person ” The sentence is moreover 
lax lam glad, however, to find that ho writes 
subtile instead of subtle. Ho has the merit too of 
using hath instead of hat, in many place*, hut is 
so negligent as to omit it sometimes before a 
word beginning with «, or ee and ct. This is less 
bad than before th. Like Middleton, he writes 
chant 

Johnson Improperly Nobody writes vast for 
waste In all such words the vowel is pronounced 
long, which his spelling would contract. Dr Hurd 
writes plainly , and yet not ignobly His criticisms 
are always sensible, never acute, his language 
dear, but never harmonious 

Tooke We cease to look for Eloquence; she 
vanished at the grave of Milton 

Johnson Enough of Milton Praise the French, 
sir 1 A republican is never so much at his ease 
as among slaves 

Tooke We must lead happy lives then. Bat 
you were pleased to designate us us enemies to 
greatness and stability What is it i admire m 
Milton but the greatness of his soul and the sta- 
bility of his glory i Transitory is everything else 
on earth The minutest of worms corrodes the 
throne , a Hlumer consumes what sat upon it 
yesterday 1 know not the intentions and designs 
of others I know not whether I myself am bo 
virtuous that 1 should be called a republican, or 
so intelligent that 1 should he called a reformer. 
In regard to stability, I do however think I could 
demonstrate to you, that what has a broad basis 
is more stabile than what has a narrow one, and 
that nothing is gained to solidity by top-heaviltcss. 
In regard to greatness, I doubt my ability to con- 
vince you Much in this is comparative Compared 
with the plain, the mountains are indeed high 
compared with what is above them in the universe 
of space, they are atoms and invisibilities Such 
too arc mortals I do not say the creatures of the 
cannon-foundry and the cutlery, I do not say 
those of the jeweller and toyman, from whom we 
exclude light os from infants in a fever, and to 
whom we speak as to drunken men to make them 
quiet, but the most intellectual we ever have 
conversed with What are they in comparison 
with a Shakspeare or a Bacon or a N ewtou ? 
You however seemed to refer to power only I 
have not meditated on this subject so much as you 
have, and my impression from it is weaker; 
nevertheless I do presume to be as hearty and os 
firm a supporter of it, removing (as I would do) 
the incumbrances from about it, and giving it 
ventilation, 

Johnson Ventilation 1 yes forsooth 1 from the 
bellows of Brontes and Stcropes and Pyracmon. 

Toots. Come, Doctor, let us throw a little more 
dust on our furnace, which blazes fioreeher than 
our work requires. The word fry comes appo- 
sitely . why do we wnte it fiery, when wire gives 
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airy? The word rushes into my mind out of 
Shakspeare, 

" And the delighted spirit 
To bathe In firry floods.” 

Truly this would be a very odd species of delight. 
But Shakspeare never wrote such nonsense he 
wrote bdighud (whence our blighted), struck by 
lightning : a fit preparation for such bathing Why 
do we write lieutenant, when we write, “ I would 
as lief" Would there be any impropriety or in- 
convenience in writing endevor and demeanor as 
we write tenor, omitting the « f 

Johnson Then you would imitate cards of invi- 
tation, where wo find furor and honor 

Tooke We find author and editor and mrentor in 
the works of Doctor Johnson, who certainly bears 
no resemblance to a card of invitation Why can 
not we place all these words on the same bench 1 
Most people will give us credit for knowing that 
thoy are derived from tho Latin , but the wisest 
will think us fools for ending them like hour, tour, 
and flour, pronounced so differently 1 look upon 
it as a pioccof impudence to think we can cor- 
rect the orthography of such writers as Selden 
and Milton. They wrote not only honor , favor, 
labor, but likewise brett, lookt, unlookt-for, kinde, 
minde. To spell these differently is a gross ab- 
surdity. 

Johnson. By removing a single letter from the 
holy word Sanour, you would shock the piety of 
millions. 

Tooke In that word there is an analogy with 
others, although the class is small pavuur and 
behaviour, for instance 

Johnson. It now occurs to me that honor wob 
spelt without the « in the reign of Charles I , 
with it under his successor Perhaps armour 
should ho annttre, from the low Latin armatura 
Tooke If wc must use such words as reverie, 
why not oblige them to conform with their pre- 
decessors, travesty and gaiety, which should have 
the y instead of the i When we, following Cow- 
ley, write pindanque, wc are laughed at, hut 
nobody laughs at picturesque and antique, which 
are equally reducible to order 
Johnson. It is an awful thing to offend the 
Genius of our language We cau not spoil our 
words as tho french spell theirs. No other 
people in the world could reduce to nothing so 
stiff and stubborn a letter as x, which they do in 
cam. 

Tooke. Wc never ccnBnrc them for writing 
earctne, which they formerly wrote earesme, more 
anciently quareme, and other words similarly 
yet they have one language for writing, another 
for speaking, and affect a semblance of grammati- 
cal construction by a heap of intractable letters. 
While three suffice with us (a, in, a), they use 
eight (aisnaient), of which the greater part not 
only are unprofitable, but would, in any languago 
on earth, express a sound, or sounds, totally dif- 
ferent from what they stand for r,s,t, end words 
whose final sound is our a. We never censure the 
Italians for writing noetto, aa they pronounce it, 


without a p, and benedetto without a c • we never 
shudder at the danger they incur of losing the 
traces of derivation. The most beautiful and easy 
of languages assumes no appearance of strength 
by the display of harshness, nor would owe its 
preservation to rust. Let us always be analogical 
when we can be so without offence to pronuncia- 
tion. There are some few words in which we are 
retentive of the Norman laws Wc write island 
with an s, as if wc feared to he thought ignorant of 
its derivation If we must be reverential to custom, 
let it rather be in the presence of the puisne judge. 
There arc only the words puisne, isle, island, de- 
mesne, viscount, and the family name tirosvenor, in 
which an s is unsounded I would omit it m 
these The French liavc set us an example here, 
rejecting the useless letter They also write dette, 
which we wnte “debt” I know not why we 
should often use the letter b where we do. We 
have no need of it m crumb and coomb ; the original 
words being without it 

Johnson King Charles I writes dout. In the 
same sentence he writes wherefor * But to such 
authority such men as you refuse allegiance even 
m language. Your coomb is sterile, and your crumb 
is dry , as Buch minutenesses must always be. 

Tooke So are nuts, hut we crack and cat them. 
They arc good for the full, and for those only 

Johnson The old writers had strange and arbi- 
trary ways of spelling, which makes them appear 
more barbarous than they really arc There are 
learned men who would be grieved to sec removed 
from words the traces of their origin 

Tooke. There are learned men who arc tnflers 
and inconsiderate Learning, by its own force 
alone, will never remove a prejudice or establish 
a truth Of what importance is it to ns that wo 
have derived these words from the Latin through 
tho French * We do not preserve the termina- 
tion of either Formerly if many unnecessary 
letters wore employed, some were omitted. Ea 
and oa were unusual In various instances the 
spelling of Chaucer is more easy and graceful and 
elegant than the modem He avoids the diph- 
thong, or reduplication, in coat, green, keen, sheaf, 
goat ; writing cote, grene, kene, shsfc, gate Sack- 
villc, remarkable for diligence and daintiness of 
composition, Bpclls “delights "delites, and “shriek” 
shreek He also writes bemone, brest, yecld What 
we foolishly write tcorh was formerly spelt aerke, 
as we continue to pronounce it Formerly there 
was such a word as shew we still write it, but we 
pronounce it show, and we should never spell it 
otherwise. There is another of daily occurrence 
which we spell amiss, although wo pronounce it 
rightly Coxcomb in reality is cockscomb, and Ben 
Jonson writes it so, adding an e He who first 
wrote it with an x certainly did not know how to 
spell his own name. In a somewhat like manner 
we have changed onr pennies into pence, and our 
aeqvointants into acquaintance. Now what have 


* Letter to P. Rupert. Bee Forster's Life of Cromwell, 
In hie Statesmen aA the Commonwealth. 
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these gained by such exchange 1 Latterly we 
have ran into more unaccountable follies , such 
as ountpd for oompdl, and 1 hare seen inter for 
intern Nobody ever pronounces the last syllables 
of these words short, as the spelling would indi- 
cate. You would bo induced to believe such 
writers are ignorant that their inter and our enter 
are of a different stock In the reign of Charles I. 
parliament was usually, though not universally, 
spelt parlement ; how much more properly » What 
we write door and/oor the learned and judicious 
Jonson wrote dove and flare I find in his writings 
cotes, profat, spred, partnch, grove, berth, theater, 
forrame, dormant, pketam te, mush romet, banitht, rapt, 
raekt, addrett, ake, tpred, stomach, plee, ttrem (song), 
win dare, fid (filled), moniment, beleere, yeeld, tcepter, 
ante (from sue), mist (missed), grave, eradet, throte, 
gong, harbor, harth, oke, cruse, oroet, markt, minde 
(which it is just as absurd to write mind, as it 
would be to write time tun), taught, banuht, chrruht, 
heapt, thankt It is wonderful that so learned a 
man should he ignorant that tjnbds are hospitals. 
He writes “Spittles, post-houses, hospitals.” 
Had he spelt the first properly, as he has done 
all the other words, he could not have made 
this mistake Fairfax writes rev, bow (bough), 
mtlde, made, oke, tpred, toilet, embraet Fleming, 
in his translation of the Georgies, Ue, oke, anent ; 
(which latter word, now a Scotticism, is used by 
Philemon Holland) , gote, feeld, yeeld, tpindel 
Drayton, and most of our earlier writers, instead 
of thigh, write thie Milton in the Allegro, 

Where the bee with honied th\e 
1 perceive that you yourself, in your letter to Lord 
Chesterfield, have several tames written the word 
til ; and I am astonished that the propriety of it 
is not generally acknowledged after so weighty 
an authority. Sent, foT scent, is to be found m 
old writers, following the derivation There are 
several words now obsolete which are more 
elegant and harmonious than those retained 
instead Gentleness and idlenest arc hardly so b cau- 
tifiil as Chaucer's gentdesse and idleue We retain 
the word lessen, but we have dropped greaten For- 
merly good authors knew its value 

1 wish I were as sure that 

Malta renascantur que Jam coclderc, 

as I am that, 

oadentqua 

Quit nuno sunt in honoro vooabula. 

1 am unacquainted with any language m which, 
during the prosperity of a people, the changes 
have run so seldom into improvement, so perpe- 
tually into impropriety Within another gene- 
ration, ours must have become so corrupt, that 
writers, if they hope for life, will find it necessary 
to mount up nearer to its sources. 

Johnton. And what will they do when they 
get there ? The leather from the stiff old jerkin 
will look queerly in its patches on the frayed 
satin. 

Tooke. Good writers will suppress the violence 
of contrast They will rather lay aside what by 


its Impurity never had much weight, than what 
has lost it by the attrition of tune , and they will 
be sparing of such expressions as are better for 
curiosities than for utensils. You and I would 
never say “ by that means” instead of the te ; nor 
“an alms,” yet Addison does He also Bays a 
“ dish of coffee," yet coffee never was offered in a 
dish, unless it wag done by the fox to the crane 
after the dinner he gave her We hear of our 
lyrical poetiy, of our senate, of our manet, of our 
athet, of our horde, of our British Mute. Luckily 
the ancients could never run into these foolenes, 
hut their judgment was rendered by discipline 
too exact for the admission of them. Only one 
valuable word has been received into oar language 
since my birth, or perhaps since yours. 1 have 
lately heard appreciate for estimate 

Johnton I am an antigalhcan in speech as in 
sentiments What we have fairly won from the 
French let us koep, and avoid their new words 
like their new fashions Words taken from them 
should he amenable, in their spelling, to English 
laws and regulations Appreciate is a good and 
useful one , it signifies more than estimate or value ; 
it implies to “value justly " All words are good 
which come when they are wanted , all which come 
when they aro not wanted, should be dismissed 

Tooke Let ub return from new words to the old 
spellings of Benjamin Jonson, which other learned 
men followed deprett, tpeke, grete, fede, remit, 
reper, them, rdefe, lent, grene, wether, erthe, breth, 
idee, teton, tege, meke, etepe, mine, appere, derr, 
throte, tothe, betwenc, swete, deth, hele, chore, nere, 
f reside, tr elite, teche, coneeve, tonge, here, t pedie, Store. 
Altogether there are about forty words, out of 
which the unnecessary diphthong is ejected. He 
always omits the sin island and isle, he writes 
tovrane, subtil, chdde, and werke. He would no 
more have written sceptre than quterc. 

Johnson. Milton too avoided the diphthong, he 
wrote drede and redy Mandcvile wrote dede, and 
grane of incense 

Tooke You tell us that the letter e never ends a 
word according to English orthography yet it 
did formerly both m words of Saxon origin and 
British, as Erie, Hod-eric, Caradoc, Modoc. Wen- 
lock, the name of a town in Shropshire, formerly 
ended in e, and Hume always writes Warwic 

Johnson Sir, do not quote mfidols to me. Would 
you write tie and quia $ 

Tooke I would, if we derived them from the 
Greek or Latin. 

Johnson. Without the authority of Ben Jonson, 
on whom you bo rely! 

Tooke There is in Jonson strong sense, and wit 
too strong , it wants airiness, ease, and volatility. 
1 do not admire his east-iron ornaments, re- 
taining but little (and that ragged and coarse- 
grained) of the ancient models, and nothing of 
the workmanship. But 1 admire his judgment 
m the spelling of many words, and 1 wish we 
I could return to it. In others we are afraid of 
being as English as we might be and as we ought 
I to be. Some appear to have been vulgarisms 
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as our empire is strengthened, by severing from 
it the most flourishing of its provinces In another 
age we may cut down the branches of the Latin 
to admit the Saxon to shoot up again for oppo- 
sites come perpetually round But it would be 
folly to throw away a current and commodious 
piece of money because of the stamp upon it, or 
to refuse an accession to an estate because our 
grandfather could do without it A book com 
posed of merely Saxon words (if indeed such a 
thing could be) would only prove the perverse 
ness of the author It would be inelegant, m 
harmonious, and deficient in the power of con- 
veying thoughts and images, of which indeed 
such a writer could have hut extremely few at 
starting Let the Saxon however be always the 
groundwork 

Johnson Is Goldsmith plam and simple enough 
for you 1 

Tooke I prefer him to all our writers now 
lit mg but he has faults such as wc do not find 
m less men, Louth for instance, and Hurd In 
his I hi ay on the present ftlatt of Pulite Literature, 
he thus terminates a sentence ‘ Y ithout a friend 
to drop a tear on their unattended obsequies ’ Now 
what arc obsiquus hut funeral attendance 1 And 
surely he is a had philosopher and a worse his- 
torian who says 

A time there was ere rngland a griefs began. 

It hen every ro cl i f ground maintain d its man - 

There net cr was any such time and if ever there 
should be w c w ho lielicv c that ‘ Rngland s griefs ’ 
haic more than begun already, arc fortunate in 
being born at the present day 
Johnson He writes more correctly than Mid 
dleton , so let lum alone Middleton is not so 
correct a writer as you fancy He was an in 
fidcl sir inti wliat is worse a scoffer He 
w rats tht sweetness of Pope and Addison, the 
•• Drmlc to me only with thy ej « racmcss of Dry den and Cowley the compression 

is paraphrased from Scaligcrs version of Aristas of Swift and Hobbes the propriety and justness 
notus lie collected much spoil from his cam and elevation of Barron, the winning warmth and 
paign in the Low Countries of Litcriture Ilow affectionate soul of Itremy Taylor, the terse 
ever, his English for the most put is vdmirablo, ness of Junius, the vivacity of Burke, clinging 
and was justly looked up to until Milton rose to a now idet like a woodbine to a young 
overshadowing all England all Itnlv and ill tree till ho embraces every part of it and over 
Greece Suuethat great man s dep irturc we have tops it 

had nothing (in style 1 mean) at all remarkable Poole I was apprehensive of your insisting 
Locke and Defoe were the most purely English that we have nothing so classical m our language 
and you yourself, who perhaps nny not idmirc as the Lift of Cicero , for such 1 understand, is the 
their simplicity must absolve them from the opinion of our scholars at the Umversitios I have 
charge of innovation 1 perceive that you prefer detected many inaccuracies in Middleton, not in 
the spelling of our gentlemen and ladies now his reasonings and conclusions for in these he is 
flourishing, to that not only of Middleton but of clear and strong, but in expression He says m 
Milton his Letter from Borne, “The temple of some 

Johnson Before I say a word about either, I heathen deity or that of the l’aphian Venu%” as if 
shall take the liberty, sir to reprehend your un the Paphian Yenus was not a heathen deity 
reasonable admiration of such writers as Defoe “ Popery, which abounds with instances of the 
and Locke What, pray, hav e they added to the grossest forgeries both of saints and reliqnes, 
dignity or the affluence of our language 1 which hav e been imposed for genuine, fcc ” To 

Tooke I would gladly see our language en have been forgeries, they must have been imposed 
nebed as far as it can be without depraving it for genuine here is also a confusion in the 
At present we recur to the Latin and reject the repetition of which, relating to two subjects, as 
Saxon. This is strengthening our language just again, “ The prejudices which the authority of so 


which are no longer such By vulgarism I mean 
what is unfounded on ratiocination or necessity 
for instance underneath 

Johnson Our best writers have used it 
'Jooke They have , and wisely for it has risen 
up before them in sacred places and it brings 
with it serious recollections It was inscribed on 
the peasant s grave stone, long before it shone 
amid heraldic emblems m the golden lines of 
Jonson, ushering in 

44 Pembroke! sister Sydney smother ' 

Beside, it is significant and euphonious Either 
half conveys the full meaning of the whole But 
it is silly to argue that wc gam ground by shorten 
ing on all oicasions the syllables of a sentence 
Half a minute if indeed so much is requisite, is 
well spent in clearness in fulness, and pleasure 
ableness of expression, and in engaging the car 
to carry a message to the understanding Whilst 
is another vulgarism which authors have adopted, 
the last letter bemg added improperly While is 
“ the time when ‘ whiles “ the times when 
Johnson 1 am in< lined to p ly little ittcntion 
to such fastidiousness, nor docs it matter a straw 
whether we use the double e instead of etc, m 
tweet, and the other words you rented from good 
authors But I now am reminded that near is 
Higher, by Sir Thomas More writing never the 
more’ However, you are not to suppose that I 
undervalue the authority of Bcnjunm lonson 
I find somotimcs his poetry unsatisfactory and 
troublesome, but his prose is niu<h better and 
nowand then almost harmonious which his verses 
never arc for half a don n lines together 

Toole I know little about poetry , but if 
appears to me tbit in his win re hi has not the 
ague he has tho inuii|> Ncnly all his thoughts 
arc stolen The pictticst ot his jiocms 
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celebrated a writer may probably inject to the 
disadvantage of my argument, vkich, ho.” 

Johnson If Warburton had been as discerning 
in language as he was acute is argument, he 
would have exposed to ridicule the expression, 
“ infect a prejudice ” 

Tooke His acuteness seems usually to have 
forsaken bun the moment he lost his malignity. 
As some beasts muddy the water by tramping it 
before they drink, so nothing is palatable to 'War- 
burton but what ho has made turbid Nothing is 
weaker than his argument on this question, 
nothing more inelegant than his phraseology In 
another place he antes “ denounced" for “ an- 
nounced ” Our pugnacious bishop, although he 
defended the divine legation of Moses, would have 
driven the chariot of Pharaoh against him into 
the Red Sea. He says, in reference to Middleton, 
“ How many able writers have employed tlunr time 
and learning to prove Christian Rome to have bor- 
rowed their superstitions from the pagan city r " He 
means her superstitions, and not the superstitions 
of the aiUr vruers, which the words, as they stand, 
designate He surely could not dissent from Mid- 
dleton, with whom nearly all the papists agree, 
drawing however far different inferences 

Johnson On this ground I go with Middleton 
he states a historical fact he states a thing 
visible but while he pretends to approach Reli- 
gion for the sake of looking at her drehS, he stabs 
her Come, sir 1 come, sir 1 philology rather than 
this! 

Tooke A little more then of philology but 
first, let me suggest to you that no stab, my good 
Doctor, can inflict a dangerous wound on Truth 
Homer had probably tho design of impressing 
some such sentiment, w hen he said that gashes 
in celestial bodies soon unite again If you have 
ever had the curiosity to attend a course of lec- 
tures on chemistry, or have resided in the house 
of any friend who cultivates it, you may perhaps 
have observed how a single drop of colourless 
liquid, poured on another equally colourless, raises 
a sudden cloud and precipitates it to the bottom 
so, unsuspected falsehood, taken up as pure and 
limpid, is thrown into a turbid state by a drop, 
and it docs not follow that the drop must be of 
poison 

I wish it were possible on all occasions to render 
the services we owe to criticism, without the ap- 
pearance of detracting from established or from 
rising reputations Since however the judicious 
critic will animadvert on none whose glory can 
he materially injured by his strictures, on none 
whose excellence is not so great and so well- 
founded that his faults in the comparison are light 
and few, the labour is to be endured with patience 
For it is only by this process that we can go 
on from what is good to what is perfect I am 
in the habit of noting down the peculiarities 
of every book I read , and, knowing that I was 
to meet yon here, I have placed in the fold 
of my sleeve such aa I once collected out of 
Middleton 


Johnson 1 shall be gratified, sir, by hearing 
them , and much more than by dissertations, how- 
ever nch and luminous, on his character and 
genius, which prove nothing else to me than the 
abilities of the dissertator 

Tooke I will begin them with hiB orthography. 
He writes constantly tntire, ondy, flonth, emhas- 
tador, inquire, genuin, tribun, troublesom, chad, had 
for haste, vast for vasts 

Johnson Pronouncing the three iaBt as the 
common people do universally, and as others 
beside the common people do in his native county, 
Yorkshire I approve of the five first, I disap- 
prove of the rest 

Tooke We who condemn the elision of the 
final c in these words, in which the pronunciation 
requires it, elide it where it must likewise be 
pronounced Our better authors in a wiser age 
never wrote find, mind , kind, bhud, without the 
final vowel 

Johnson It w wonderful we ever should have 
consented to port with it, having once had it, and 
knowing its use 

Toole To return to Middleton He writes 
battel, sejmlcher, luster, theaUr. 

Johnson I do not blame him Milton, and 
most of our best scholars, have done the same. 
Addison saw at Verona tho fiunous theater 

Tooke He writes the verb tebell with a single 1 

Johnson Tlie fault must surely be the printer’s, 
and yet several final consonants have lately been 
omitted in our verbs, either by the ignorance and 
indifference of the writer, or by the unrebuked 
1 self-sufficiency of the compositor I was unaware 
that the corruption began so early, and with a 
scholar 

Tooke lie writes grander in preference to 
grandeur , the only word of the kind which we 
persist in writing as the French do. Their 
honne,ar and fateur are domesticated with ns and 
I invested with our livery, while the starveling 
grandeur is left alone like a swallow on the house- 
top, when all the others have flown away. Gran- 
dor sounds more largely and fully than that puny 
offspring of the projected jaw Tho authority of 
Milton, were there no other and better, ought to 
eliminate so ungainly an anomaly for liqueur 
is not yet Englished 

Johnson No, sir* we have dram But what- 
ever we would he ashamed of expressing in Eng- 
lish, we call in French 

Tooke Of the three words soup, group, troop, 
borrowed from the French, there is only one 
which we have fairly naturalised If troop is 
written with a double o, instead of oa, why Bhould 
not the others? 

Johnson. Why, indeed? 

Tooke. Creature has only two syllables, oreator 
three Why not write areture, as we pronounce 
it ? correcting an anomaly so easily 

Now to go on again with Middleton He con- 
fuses bo m and borne, which indeed are of the same 
ongin, bnt differently spelt m their different 
significations. As these two participles are the 
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suns, bo an the two substantives fiomr and flour , 
which we may gee the more plainly by removing 
them a little out of our own language, and placing 
them at the aide of a cognate word in another 
An academy of Tuscany, still in existence I 
think, entitled Della Crusea, chose for its cm 
Mem a sieve, and for its motto, II pm bd fior tte 
toghe 

Johnson True enough and now indeed I per 
ceive the reason indifferently versed as I am m 
the Italian language, why the members of that 
academy hare been universally called, of late 
years, ooghont 

Tooke Whenever I hear a gentleman addressed 
by that titlo, 1 shall bow to him as to a personage 
of high distinction, if I should travel at any time 
so far as Florence 

Johnson lhghtly judged, sir 1 A eoqlume m all 
countries is treated (1 doubt not) with deference 
and respect 

Too He Middleton writes dame, proelame, er 
dome , I Hunk properly , as pretense and defi nv 
He never uses the word boast, but brag instead ol 
it, and the word ugly, in itself not elegant, most 
inelegantly "There are many ugly reports 
about him,” "whuh Cicero tails an ugly blow 
« an ugly precedent, ’ “ an ugly disturbance broke 
out ’ He uses proper too as only tho vulgar do 
“ Cicero never Hpeaka of him with respect nor of 
his government but as of a propir tyranny “ A 

proper apotheosis ' 

Johnson I did not imagine him to be so little 
choice in his expressions yon have collected a 
number that quite astonishes me 
Tooke M ly 1 read on I 

Johnson Are there more still upon that small 
piece of paper I Pray satisfy my curiosity 
looke Will yon admit a southsai/er « 

Johnson No, truly although in the days of 
Elisabeth many wrote it so 

looke And many wrote then more idiomati 
oally and more analogically than at present 
What wo write nomrrh and tetrarck, they wrote 
monark and tetiark as we find in Aylmer and all 
the learned Why should they be spelt like 
arch and inarch and starch « 

Johnson I agree with you wo did spell several 
words better m the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
than we do now The leamod were reiognised 
then, and inferiors submitted to legitimate au 
thonty 

Tooke Yet, Doctor, yon inform us in your pro 
face that if the authors who write honor, labor, 
espial le, dedame, tie , have done no good, they 
have done little harm, because few have followed 
them, and because they innov ated little In fact, 
the writers to whom you refer have not innovated 
at all, but have followed the best authorities 
and attempted to do good by substituting 
the better for the worse A man or a writer is 
not the loss good because he is not followed 
There was a tune, we read, when all went wrong, 
excepting ono family Every one of the words 
yon have cited was wntten by learned, harmonious, 


and (I will add) considerate and elegant writers, 
excepting red, to which two unnecessary letters 
were added , of these the last has been rejected 
by universal consent The double d was retained 
to distinguish the preterite of the verb from the 
selective red • but the sense alone wonld always 
do that Some other words are without the same 
advantage We frequently find the adverb stid, 
where it is doubtful whether it is an adverb or an 
adjective for which reason, as well as for analogy, 

I would write stU We write until, and shoold, as 
you have done, write id In the same preface you 
inform us that “ our language has been exposed to 
the corruptions of ignorance and the caprices of in 
novation ' This is true, and to an extent which 
few men have the organB to see clearly Yon com- 
mend the spelling of highth by Milton , and at tho 
same time y ou are reluctant to correct our worst 
anomalies declaring your unwillingness to “ dis 
turli upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, 
the orthography of our lathers But if our 
fathers were licentious, and encroached on the 
patrimony of our grandfathers, wliat is to be 
done’ Would it not be well to recover, by any 
obvious and honest means, as much as may bet I 
If m> father was a hairdresser, and chatted I 
agreeably but wrote vilely , would it not be better 
to imitate my grandfather who was a enrate, 
and who spoke with seriousness and wrote with 
precision t 

Johnson Perhaps you are right I have had 
mj fling at Middleton , now take yours again 

look/ Do you prefer a Gallicism or a Latimsmt 
However, you shall have both “ Not olmonoas to 
Cloihus s law, for not amenable, liable, or s« bjeet 
Then " he dresses up in a clear and agreeable style ” 
then ho goes on to “depreciate a name, so highly 
revered for its patriotism, and whose writings, Ac " 
Now in what school room was a name ever taught 
to mate ‘ The senate had no stomach to meddle 
with an affair so delicate 

Johnson The delicacy of a thing in general is 
no reason whj the stomach is disinclined to 
meddle with it 

Tooke " An oath which Cato himself, though he 
had publicly declared that he wonld never do it, 
was forced at last to swallow He had digested 
many things against his will ’ 

Johnson He might have swallowed them against 
his will, but surely he must have been the more 
glad at having digested them in proportion to 
their hardness If he digested them against his 
will, the digestion could not have been forced nor 
difhcult The evil is, when we have the will and 
can not do it 1 But I hope we may now leave the 
dining room 

Tooke In Middleton g tune it was nsnal to call 
Cicero by the familiar name of Tidly, and we con- 
tinue to say Tally's Offices A mere Englishman, 
and only to such should we think we are speak- 
ing when we speak m English, would never 
comprehend the meaning of the title 
i Johnson Why not call the book Cicero on Moral 
| Obligations, or, m one word, on Duties * 
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Tooke. It might deceive some purchasers, on 
seeing only the title-page. Duties, in our days, 
signify taxes. Whenever we talk of the duties 
simply and solely, the taxes are understood ’ these 
being the only duties which statesmen inculcate 
on the people. The Roman names have fared 
among us worse than the Greek Several retain 
their full proportions Mark Antony has no 
Roman feature such a name is more applicable 
to an English coal-heaver or maekcrel-cner than 
to the great orator or the celebrated triumvir 
Johnson In a translation from the Latin, 
wherever the Romans arc introduced as speakers, 
I should think it more dignified to pronounce the 
names at full I would not offer my money m a 
clipped and sweated state 

Tooke We relam the folly of turning the Greeks 
into Romans, and ending in what ought to end 
in os, as Anytits and Melitwe This is absurdcr 
than naturalising them at once Are you inclined 
to look again at the coarseness and clumsiness of 
Middleton l 

Johnson Drag him out, l>y all means 
Tooke "I did not take lnm to be a rascal ” “Such 
clauses were only bugbears.” " The occasion was 
BO pat.” “ Shall I do it, says 1, m my own way t” 
and two lines lower, “1 will move the senate 
then, says I , ” and throe aftor, “ So 1 thought, 
says I" Cicero is the speaker' “ Cross the 
Tyber ” for across “ I had rather hare him the 
comrade of Romulus than of the goddess Safety ” 
“ To try what fortunes he could carre for him- 
self ” “ He seems to he hard put to 1 1, for a 
pretext.” “ Part with without regret ” “ Dress- 
ing up an impeachment ” “ If any other fate 
expect me ” “ They would submit their conduct to 
the judgment of Cato, and deposit four thousand 
pounds ajnece m his hands ” 

Johnson Apiece, although Hooker has once ap- 
plied the expression to men, ought never in such 
cases to be used instead of each Its proper sense 
is of things saleable, inert or alive, but rather of 
the mort. 

Tooke. In that case it might do very well for 
his senate or ours. I find in most writers the 
word each used indiscriminately for every this is 
wrong in prose each ought never to be employed 
but in reference to persons or things mentioned 
before 

Johnson I never heard that 
Tooke. It may be wrong , consider it. Middle- 
ton translates the word inn ocens, which, when 
spoken of military men, signifies their forbear- 
ance and moderation, mto innocent, a term quite 
ridiculous when thus applied in English In 
Cato’s letter to Cicero, about his intended triumph, 
we find it thrice. “ Young Coesar flowed from the 
source of my counsels ” “ What flows from the 
result ” 

Johnson, False metaphor 1 
Tooke. "If ever they got the better." “To give 
the exclusion " “ Coming forward towards ” 
Johnson Redundant and very inelegant I 
Tooke He always writes oft instead of often. 


Johnson. Poetry alone has this privilege. 

Tooke. “ The high office which you fill, and the 
eminent distinction that you bear ” 

Johnson Much better without both which and 
that. 

Tooke Ho uses the superlative f resit. 

Johnson. Properly the word/ra has no compara- 
tive nor superlative for all monosyllables are 
made dissyllables by them, wbieb could not be in 
freer and freest I do not willingly write re-establish 
or re-edify The better word for the one would be 
restaMish, if restore and reflx are inadequate, and 
for the othor reconstruct It is bad enough to be 
affected, but it is intolerable to be at once affected 
and unconth Justly may he be laughed at who 
falls mto that slough which with a troublesome 
mincmg gait bo would avoid. They who might 
be shocked at reappear as a dissyllable, tolerate 
ideal os one, and real as a monosyllable.* Yet 
thoy would pronounce reality and ideality rightly. 
Many of Middleton’s political and religious, and 
gome of Iiir moral and historical reflections, do not 
please mo 

Tooke A scholar, as he was, Bhould never 
have countenanced the sentence of Valerius 
Maximus on MannR “ Arpinum,” he Bays, 
“ had the singular felicity to produce the most 
glorious conti inner, as well as the most illustrious 
improver, of the arts and eloquence ” A singular 
kind of felicity indeed ' If this glory had had its 
followers, the greater part of the world would at 
this time have been a forest He places strange 
and discordant ideas in close apposition. Speak- 
ing of Sylla, he says, “ He employed himself par- 
ticularly in reforming the disorders of the state, by 
putting Ins new laws in execution, and in distri- 
buting the confiscated lands of the adverse party 
among his legions so that the republic seemed 
to be once more seated on a legal basis, and the 
laws and judicial proceedings began to flourish 
m the forum ” Confiscation is a pretty legal basis, 
no doubt Here he brings me to the Rostra Rostra 
must bo plural I wonder he wrote “that rostra.” 
There is an idle and silly thought in the Preface 
Romulus, he tells you, seems to liavo borrowed 
the plan of his new state from the old government 
of Athens, as it was instituted by Theseus. What 
could Romulus know of Theseus or of Athens? 
The people were in the same state of civilisation, 
had the same wantB, and satisfied them alike 
Romulus borrowed the houses, harvests, and wives, 
of those near him he borrowed no more from 
Athens than from ’Change-Alley The laws of 
Solon were known to Numa first among the 
Romans, if indeed Numa was a Roman, and not 
rather a Corinthian. The name seems fictitious 

Johnson Leave politics alone let history he 
quiet. What I remarked, some tune since, on 
comparatives and superlatives, makes me desirous 
that we had a collection of Latin and English 

* We find in Byron " real" a monosyllable. He oaught 
It from a Scotch mother, quite uneducated. Hie grammar 
I Is very taemroet tor imdenee 
' '• Let he who made thee answer that.” Cain. 
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comparatives, the former terminating in the mas- 
culine and feminine by (or, the latter in er It 
■would show ns at a glance to what words the 
Roman writers, and onr own, thought it better 
to prefix nagit and mart, instead of the compara- 
tive by the termination , and wo should sec, what 
never occurred to me until now, that the ancient 
and elegant chose the simpler mode preferably 
Middleton, whom yon have been quoting and 
examining so attentively, writes, honester, modester 
Milton mrtuoutrit 

Tooke With all my veneration for this extra- 
ordinary and exemplary man, I would never use 
the word, and with all the preference T give, 
whenever it can lie given, to the comparative 
formed by the final syllable, I never would admit 
it, nor the superlative, in words ending with out • 
such as nrtuous, pious, religious 

John ton Nor 1 truly but porhaps our contem- 
poraries are somewhat too abstemious m words 
to which it might be more gracefully adapted 

Tooke Middleton writes “ for good and all.” 
This is Bomewhat in the manner of your friend 
Edmund Burke, who uses the word anothrrgvess , 
in which expression are both vulgarity and igno- 
rance tho real term is another-gu ise: there is 
nothing of guessing Beside anather-gmte we have 
another-gates 

- When irudlbras about to enter 
Upon anothergatei adventure." * 0 . 

Johnson Edmund Burke, sir, is so violent a 
reformer that I am confident lie will die a Torj 
I am surprised that anything he does or hajs 
should encounter jour disapprobation He, sir, 
and Junius should have been your favourites, 
if indeed they arc not one and the same for 
Edmund writes twitter when he writes for another, 
and any character suits him rather than lus own 
Shenstonc, when lie forgot hi» Strcphons and 
Corydons and followed Spenser, became a poet 
Your old antagonist Junius wears an elegant 
sword-knot, and swaggers bravely What think 
you * 

Tooke His words are always elegant, his sen- 
tences always sonorous, his attacks always vigor- 
ous, and rarely (although I may be a sufferer by 
admitting it) misplaced However, those only 
can be called great writers, who bring to bear on 
their subject more than a few high faculties of 
the mind I require in him whom 1 am to 
acknowledge for such, accuracj- of perception, 
variety of mood, of mauneT, and of cadence , 
imag ination, reflection, force, sweetness, copious- 
ness, depth, perspicuity 1 require in him a 
princely negligence of little things, and a proof 
that although he seizes much, he leaves much 
(alike within his reach) unappropriated and un- 
touched. Let me see nothing too trim, nothing 
quite incondite. Eqnal solicitude is not to be 
exerted upon all ideas , some are brought into the 
fulness of light, some are adumbrated so on the 
beautiful plant of our conservatories, a part is in 
fruit, a part in blossom , not a branch is leafless, 
not a spray Is naked. Then come those graces 


and allurements, for which we have few and 
homely names, but which among the ancients 
had many, and expressive of delight and of 
dimity, leporet, Uleoebra, veneres, &c. - these, like 
the figures that hold the lamps on staircases, 
both invite us and show us the way up for, write 
as wisely as we may, we cannot fix the minds of 
men upon our writings unless we take them 
gently by the ear 

Johnson On this we meet and agree, but yon 
exact too much You include too many great 
properties within your stipulations 

Tooke Several of these m Junius were uncalled 
for, some that would have been welcome were 
away , and he is hardly a great writer in whom 
anything that is great is wanting 

Johnson Sometimes oven Cicero himself is de- 
fective both m ratiocination and in euphony. 

Tooke It can not be controverted that, even in 
this most eloquent author, there are sentences 
which might be better 

Johnson For instance in the monkish canticle. 
Helium autem Its. svsetpiatur 
Ut mhll allud nisi pax qumlta videatur. 

Tooke By writing susceptum sit, lie would have 
avoided the censure he has here incurred too 
justly Toward the end of hin dialogue J>e Clans 
Oratorilms, he runs into the tautologj-, " Hie me 
dolor tangit , lure me corn eohatat ” Can anything 
l>e more sclf-evnlent, and therefore more unneces- 
sary to state and insist on, than that those are 
worth g of friendship in whom there is a reason why 
they should he tmr friends > 

lllgni autem bunt amicltiS, qaibus in ipeh ineet oauea 
cur diligantui 

or indeed much more so, than that old aqe eomes 
on by degrees , which he expresses in words redund- 
ant with the letter s 

Benfelm nine eensn ictas seneectt 

And I wiBh I could think it were free from the 
ambition of an antithesis, in tho tennm sine sensu. 

Johnson He is the only Latin prose writer in 
whom j ou will find a pentameter. 

Quid dominue navis 9 erfpietne suum 9 

And I doubt whether in any other the tenHes of 
possum axe repeated seven times in about fourteen 
lines,* as they are here, with several of the same 
both before and after 

Tooke This pentameter is not his only one 

Johnson Stop there We write pentameter 
with the r before the r, and metre inversely. I 
throw out this freBh bone to you in my largess 

Tooke In the third book De Orators, where he 
reproves the fault, he commits it. If you never 
have remarked the passage, you will wonder at 
finding both a hexameter and pentameter, and in 
sequence 

Complex! plus multo etlom vidian vldmtnr 
Qusm quantum nostro rum ingenlornm soles, Sco, 

Milton puts several verses together in his prose, 

* De Offleitt, I il, beginning at the alow of the para- 
graph, " Adde ductus aquorum, Jfco." 
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At the conclusion of the second book of his Trta- 
tise against Prelaty, are nearly four of the most 
powerful and harmonious be ever wrote, 

“When God commends to take the trumpet, ho 1 
In another place be likewise writes as prose, 

“The blessed meekness of his lowly roof, 

Those ever open and Inviting doors, ho." 

But these last, although good fiur verses, are only 
to the pitch of Paradise Regained 
Johnson The dog barked at bishops , and Cicero 
praised those who slew his benefactor 

Tooke We have nothing to do at present with 
the politics of either, although we have raised 
into a blaze the tenets of the one, and have slain 
more friends than the other ever conciliated or 
deserved Let us try to express our thoughts as 
clearly , wc may then as easily pardon those who 
discover a few slight fault* in our writings, as he 
would pardon us, were he living, for pointing 
them out m his The two most perfect writers 
(1 speak of style) are Demosthenes and Fad d , 
but all their writings put together arc not worth 
a third of what remains to ns of Cicero , nor can 
it be expected that the world will produce an- 
other (for the causes of true eloquence are extinct) 
who shall write at the same time so correctly, so 
delightfully, and so wisely 
Johnson Let him give way, sir, let him give 
way, for your rump parliament and regicide The 
causes of true eloquence are extinct 1 1 under- 
stand you, sir rump and regicide for ever ' 

Tooke Doctor, I am not one of those who 
would agitate so idle a question, as, whether it is 
the part of a contemptible man, much less whether 
it is that of a criminal ono, to scoff at supersti- 
tions forbidden liy I he religion of our country, or 
to punish with death and ignominy, a torturer, a 
murderer, a tyrant, a violator of all his oaths and 
a subverter of all his laws 1 
Johnson That sentence, sir, is too graceful for 
mouths like yours Burn, sink, and destroy, are 
words of better report from the hustings 

Tooke 1 presume you mean, Doctor, when they 
are directed by pious men against men of the 
same language and lineage for words, like 
ciphers and persons, have their valuo from their 
place 1 am sorry you seem offended 
Johnson It is the nature of the impudent never 
to be angry 

Tooke Impudence, I find, is now for the first 
time installed among the Christian virtues 

Johnson No, sir impudence is to virtue what 
cynicism is to stoicism. Nothing is harder or 
cruder , nothing seems less so 
Tooke Doctor, let me present to you this cup 
often. 

Johnson Why i the man wears upon his mind j 
an odd party-coloured jacket , half-courtier, half- 
rebel. I do not think I have flattered him very 
much , yet he bowed as if he was suing me to 
dance with him. 

I can listen, sir, while you talk rationally but 
I am angry that a gentleman of yonr abilities 


should be so inordinately Ibnd of change. Do you 
think anything correct in any author whatsoever! 

Tooke. Once I was of opinion that nothing in 
Pascal could be corrected or improved this opi- 
nion I have seen reason to change, Btill considering 
him more exact and elaborate than the best Eng- 
lish writers. In the second sentence of his Provin- 
cial Letters, ho says, "Tantd’assombldes d’une com- 
pagme anssi edebre qu’est la Faculty de Thtfologie 
a Paris, et ou ll s'est pass£ tant de choses si 
extraordinaires et n hors d'exemple, on font con- 
cevoir une si haute idle qu’on ne peut croire qu'il 
n'y en ait un sujet bien extraordinaire. Cependant 
voux seres bien surpns, quand vous apprendrez 
par ee recit h quoi sc termme un n grand eclat.” 

Johnson. These repetitions indeed appear in- 
elegant 

Tooke In the first sentence, a few lines above, 
he used hten abuse, and afterward bien important. 
I shall make no observation on the disagreeable 
recurrence of sound in surpris and recit Similar 
sounds have sometimes a good ofleet , but it must 
be an exquisite ear that distinguishes the proper 
tune Permit me to coni muc the period “Et 
e’est cc queje vous dinu cn peu de mots, apres 
m’en litre parfaitement instruil ” 

Johnson Here 1 can detect no fault 
Tooke It lies in the reasoning Pascal says 
plainly, “You will lie much surprised, when 
you learn by my recital how such a bustle termi- 
nates , and I will tell you it in lew words, when 
I am perfectly informed of it ” 

Johnson I have not yot seen the error 
Tooke How can Pascal say positively that his 
correspondent will he much surprised, at the result 
of a thing which he is about to relate, when he 
himself does not well know what that result will 
be ' That he does not, is evident , because he 
says he will tell him after he has discovered the 
matter of fact He makes another promise too, 
rather hazardous he promises that he will tell it 
in few words Now, not seeing the extent of the 
information he may receive on it, few words per- 
haps might not suffice 

Johnson I doubt whether the last objection be 
not hypercriticism 

Tooke Bottcr that than hypocntwism , the vague 
and undisciplined progonyof our Mercuries, which 
run furiously from the porter-pot to the tea-pot, 
and then breathe their last There can be no 
hypercnticism upon such excellent writers as 
Pascal Few suRpeet any fault m him , hardly 
one critic in a century can find any Impudence 
may perch and crow upon high places, and may 
scratch up and scatter its loose and vague opinions 
this suits idlers but tee neither talk to the popu- 
lace nor stand in the sun pointing out what they 
heed not, and what they could never perceive 
Another fault of his comes into my recollec- 
tion, and could never come more opportunely 
than after my expression of esteem for him. 
“Cest le motif de tous les hommes, jnsqu'4 
ceux qui se tuent et qui se pendent " As if he 
who hangs himself is different from him who kills 
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himself, and has another motive. Were the 
volumes of Pascal before me, 1 might lay my fin- 
ger on other small defects, some in expression, 
some in reasoning and I should do it . for you 
would not suffer him to fell thereby in your 
esteem, nor even to mingle in the crowd of high 
literary names He stands with few , and few will 
ever join him. 

Johnson Good scholars and elegant writers may 
sometimes lapse Gray is both yet he says, 
“Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 
*0." 

There were nine, mythologists tell us , but they 
have forgotten to inform us which was the unlet- 
tered one We might as well talk of the power- 
less Jupiter, the lame Mercury, and the squinting 
Venus In another poem, the court t cat sat is not 
English , nor is tho note, m the Ode to Munr, on 
Mary de Valence, “of whom tradition says that 
her husband ” tradition docs not speak here of 
her, but of the husband. I have attempted to 
demonstrate some improprieties of expression m 
other places 

Tooke Yon arc supposed by many inconsiderate 
readers to have been too severe on him 
Johnson A critic is never too severe when he 
only detects the faults of an author But he is 
worse than too severe when, in consequence of 
this detection, he presumes to place himself on a 
level with genius A rat or a serpent can find a 
hole in tho strongest castle hut they could about 
as muih construct it as he could construct the 
harmonious period or “ the lofty rhyme ” Seventy 
lies in rahh exaggeration and impudent exposure 
Such as fall into it cut their own fingers, and tic 
them up so clumsily as to make them useless 
He who exults over light faults betrays a more 
notable want of judgment than he censures 
Sir, have I been two minute in my examination 
of Grayl 

Tooke I think you have not but I doubt 
whether you have assigned to him that place 
among the poets (i dare hardly say the men of 
genius) to which he is entitled Expunge from 
his Elegy the second and third stanza, together 
with all those which follow the words 

“Been In our asb« live their wonted dree," 

and you will leave a poem with scarcely a blemish 
a poem which will always have more readers than 
any other in any language Every church-yard 
contains a monument of Gray inscribed with ever- 
lasting characters 

Johiuon You are enthusiastic for once 
Tooke. No poetry can make me that and I am 
quite as sensible of Gray’s imperfections as you 
are He is often very harsh, and, what is won- 
derful m so laborious a composer, incorrect 
Johnson. Come hither, young lady ' Havo you 
Gray's poems) Go fetch them Now give them 
this gentleman. Sir ' you need not kiss her 
hand • she is not the queen 
Tooke That graceful curtsey might have well 
deceived me. 


Johnson Sir I you make the girl blush. 

Tooke. If so, I implore you not to look so sted- 
fastly at her, pointing me out for so great a 
criminal. 

Johnson Whisper less loudly She caught 
every syllable, and walked away Bmiling. And 
now she is standing before tho fire, to lay all her 
blushes upon that. 

Tooke Doctor, you are surely the nicest of 
observers. Turn, if you please here are the words | 
we want 

“Fair Vcams’ train * 

Johnson Ay, indeed, that is harsh enough 
Tooke. 

“ Yet bark how through the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows” 

Johnson He might as well have said, ITark ! 
what fantastic green palings and dingy window- 
shutters i 

Toole " The azure flowers that blow,” are pre- 
cisely ' >e azure flowere that never did blow. 

“ Hard unklndnese' altered eye” 

is harsh, ungrammatical, unpoetic&l, and woree 
than nonsense If her eye were altered, it must 
be altered for the better 

“ Gay Hope la theirs, by Fancy fed, 

Lous pleasing when possest.” 

Unless they possessed it, howis it theirs 1 He 
means the object of Hope, not Hope 

“ Nor second he that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph wings of eoBtacy 
The secrets of the abyss to spy " 

This is just as if I should ndc to Highgate or 
Harrow for the purpose of looking into the hold of 
a lighter on the Thames Who would ride sub- 
lime to spy what lies low, even in an abyss t par- 
ticularly to spy its secrets > Speaking of Diydcn 
ho mentions his ‘'bright-eyed fancy" Vigorous 
sense and happy expression arc the characteristics 
of Dryden, certainly not fancy' 

“ Thoughts that breathe ” 

It is no great matter to say that of them. 

“ Loose his beard.” 

Beards were never tied np like the tails of coach- 
horses. 

" nark ’ how each giant oak and deaart cava 
Sigh* to the torrent's awful voloe beneath ; 

O'er thee, 0 king, their hundred arms they ware.” 

Who wave their hundred arms? Why, the giant 
oaks, to he sure True enough, but not the 
desert caves, nor the torrent’s awful voice ; and 
never was sighing more m vain than theirs. 

“ The thread la spun.” 

The thread must have been Bpun before they began 
neanng. 

•• And gorgeous dames and statesmen old 
In bearded mejeety appear ” 

What! the gorgeous dames tool Where were 
their scissors t 

“ Nor envy base, nor creeping gain, 

Dare the m nee's walk to stain." 
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One would think he had before his eyes the geese 
on Wimbledon common And I wish he bad not 
written 

" Ah happy hMa ! ah plea am# shades ' 

Ah fields beloved In vun 1 

Johnson Why bo 1 the verses are tender 

Tooke In the next broath he tells ua plainly 
that they were not beloved m v&m , quite the con 
tnuy, that they soothed his weary soul and 
breathed a second spring What could he have 
more from them t 

Johnson Rent, sir, rent I have graver things 
to adduce against him He has dared to talk 
about the star of lJrunsvtck 

Tooke Doctor lentreatjou, as alover of loyalty, 
to let every man bo loyal in his own way Olie 
dience to the existing lawR is a virtue respt < t and 
reverence of misfortune is another Only east out 
from the pale of loyalty those who espouse the 
interests of a part rather than of the whole 
Whenever I see a person whoso connections are 
plebeian, strive and strain for aristocracy I know 
what the fellow would have he would sacrifice 
the interests of his friends and i lass for his own 
profit Generosity may induce the highborn 
man to drop behind his family, and to concern 
himself in meliorating the condition of those 
below him Ofhuoubncss and baseness arc the 
grounds on which the plebeian moves, who 
wrangles and fights for certain men more power 
fal than enough without him This is the coun 
terfeit loyalty on whu h I would gladly see descend 
your reprobating stamp and hammer The star 
of Brunswick is no more censurable than the star 
of Brentford, and very like it both in brilliancy 
and magnitude 

Johnson Return to philology even Cicero him 
Belf, as we have seen, speaks incorrectly 

looks Sometimes Yet my estimation of his 
good sense and eloquence is undunmishcd by his 
inattention and negligence, which rarely occur, 
and on unimportant matters The English use 
infinity for innvmeralnhty, which word he uses 
and it is curious, as being the only word m the 
whole compass of latimty which (with its en 
clitic) contains nine syllables “ Infimtatem loco 
rum mnumerahditatemque mundorum ” I never 
can think that the word tnfinOtor is founded on 
reason What is infinite cannot be more infinite 
I do not object so strongly to perfeetaemvs i 
this is only a mode of praising what is perfect, 
which, like infinity, cannot be extended or in 
creased There are words, however, which nei 
ther m their sense nor their formation seem 
capable of a comparative or superlative There 
are properly no such words as resistless, rdenUest, 
exhanstleis, which we often find not only in poetry 
but in prose foT all adjectives ending in less, of 
which the first to strike us authors is moneyless, 
are formed from substantives Yet we can not say 
more or most peerless , more or most penniless We I 
often find indeed a most careless servant, a most 
thoughtless boy bnt the expression is at least 
inelegant and unhappy I should even say vicious, 


if celebrated writers did not check and control me 
by their authority 

Johnson Sir, this is quibbling 

Tooke If correctness be the best part of elo 
quence, and as ninety nine to a hundred in it, 
which I think it is, then this is no quibble 
When our servants or tradesmen speak to us, it 
is quite enough that we understand them ; but in 
a great writer wo require exactness and propriety 
Unless we have them from him, we are dissatisfied, 
in the same manner as if the man who refuses to 
pay us a debt should o9or us a present I am 
ready for eloquence when I find correctness. 
You complain, and justly, of that affected and 
podantit expression of Milton, whore he says that 
Adam was the most comely of men ever bora 
since, and Eve the fairest of her daughters 

Johnson Ay, certainly 

locks Yet you understand what he means 
We emplov in our daily speech an expression 
equally faulty Wc Bay, “ You of all others ought 
not, it Now Burch you ait not one of others 
Correctly spoken, the phrase would be, “ You of 
all men ” On reading Milton » verses the other 
day, 1 recollected a parallel passage in Tacitus on 
Vespasian “ Solus omnium ante « prmcipum in 
mthuB mutates and iancying that 1 bad seen it 
quoted by La Rochcfoucault, 1 had the curiosity 
to inquire in what manner he translated it tor 
he leaves none without a French version His 
words are, “ II fut lc seul des empeieurt,, sa pride 
cesseurs , qui changes en mienx ' Here wc aec 
how two acute men pass over, without observing 
it, a preposterous perversion of language and 
plain sense 

Johnson There are faults committed by pedants 
for the mere purpose of defending them 

Tooke Writers far removed from pedantry use 
expressions, which, if wc reflect on them, excite 
our wonder 

Johnson Better those than vulgarisms 

looks There we disagree No expression can 
become a vulgarism which has not a broad foun 
dation The language of the vulgar hath its 
source in physics in known, comprehended, and 
operative things the language of those who are 
just alwvc the vulgar is less pure, as flowing from 
what they do not in general comprehend Hence 
the profusion of broken and ill assorted metaphors, 
which we find in the conversation of almost all 
who stand in the intermediate space between the 
lettered and the lowest I will go further, and 
venture to assert that you will find most of the 
expressions m daily use among ourselves to be 
ambiguous and vague Your servant would say, 
a Man told me so • the most learned and elegant of 
I your acquaintance would probably say, on the 
[ same occasion, a certain person informed me Her* 
the person is not a certain but an uncertain one, 
and the thing told may have nothing m it of infor- 
mation. A farmer would say, a deal of money for a 
I ydUoicay : a minister of state, a coneiderable sum, 
I speaking of the same Reflection demonstrates 
I clearly that, although the sum may have been 
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the double of the value, it could not be an object 
of eomideratum, which word, however abused, is 
equivalent to contemplation , another word strangely 
degraded and misapplied Certain then is uncer- 
tain, and considerable is inconsiderable These 
words, you cannot fail to have observed, are the 
signs and figures whereby wc denote the very 
two things which, m one form or other, are the 
most operative on the human mind, magnitude 
and truth As considerable is sncongulcmble, 
and certain is uncertain, so doubt is used for 
believe “ I doubt you aro wrong,” is said for 
"I believe you arc wrong" This is elliptical 
"1 coinc to the conclusion, or the suspicion, 
by doubting on points about it, that you are 
wrong" 

Johann i Wc will return, at some future time, 
to the metaphysical of language The new and 
strange word an individual seems Hither to signify 
a dividual or particular Pray tell me now, since 
yon have always a word in defence of the vulgar, 
what the fools can mean by a dead heat, when 
racers reach the goal together, and a dead hand, 
speaking of a man apparently the most alive and 
active as a dead hand at quoits or tennis > 

Tooke Add also dead level. Jkad is finished, 
accomplished ; in that sense the Hamc as deed , deed 
is foot, and fact implies certainty A dead level is 
an exact one 

Johnson Heed however is no adjective 

Tooke Nor is net, nor is life yet wc say a net- 
income and a li/e-interest 1 have sometimes 
thought that net might be neat I am however 
more inclined to believe that it. means pane in 
this instance, a thing of the same texture, and 
my ronson is, that we say ordinarily, “ he netted so 
much” Since you haic admitted me into court, 
as advocate for the vulgar, let me remark that 
wo laugh at those who pronounce an aspirate 
where there should be none but urc not we our- 
selves more ridiculous, who dclilieratcly write it 
before words in which it never is pronounced 1 if 
wc arc to pronounce it, why put. an to it < as an 
honest, an honourable, an hoar The simple a 
denotes that it is wanted , as in a harp, a heart, 
a house, a home, a harness V nprofitahly do wu 
employ an before words beginning with the aspi- 
rate , and much is it to be regretted that we sec 
broken up and dissevered tins household of fami- 
liar words. All that arc aspirated should have a 
rather than an prehxcd There are other things 
also wo often sec in print, but never say for 
instance, an unicorn, an university, an me, an nee, 
an yeietree We properly say an unit/ von, im- 
properly inch an one because in only the o has 
simply its own sound, in one it sounds as if w 
were before it. Exactly half our vowels are occa- 
sionally consonants Who would venture to Ray 
an year ago, or an youth, or an ydpmq cur, or an 
yeeterday'e newspaper ? 

Johnson Proceed, sir, proceed but 1 do not 
expect much regularity in your proceedings. 

Tooke Look on me as on a fox-hunter in the 
field. I cannot go straightforward continually 


At one time there is a quickset hedge before me ; 
at another there are rotten stakes; here a deep 
ditch, there a quagmire, and farther onward a 
wide moms I will mention words for your con- 
sideration as they anse before me, and notm such 
order as a grammar would require W e are walk- 
ing m a forest, where the climate ib genial, where 
the soil m rich, and where the fruits are grow- 
ing wild wo will not at present take the trouble 
to assort them As here you find a quince next 
to a cedar, and there peach blossoms dropping on 
a yew, so here we may catch a substantive and an 
adverb close together, both ready for correction. 

Johnton Have it so, and go on 

Tooke If we write entrance, why not uttrance ? 
than which nothing can 1* expressed harsher. 
We should always write "enterancc,” were it only 
to make a distinction between this substantive 
and the verb entrance Shakspcare has done it 
in Macbeth • 

“ The raven himself 1b hoarser 
That croaks the fatal entrrance of Duncan 
tinder my battlements ” 

and many other words on the same principle for 
example, the verse in All ’» Well that Ends Well 
And lasting in her sad remem beranoe " 

Johnton Shnkspcare has indeed thus written , 
but, what man dares always to he right 1 

Toolce Simile is not an English word, nor a 
Latin one, as a substantive Simily should replace 
it But of all the inelegances in pages professedly 
English, fac-timde is the vilest, worse in its con- 
formation than its twin-brother fac totum In 
our language there arc other parts of speech used 
somewhat promiscuously Some verbs with us 
aro French nouns and particles united What 
think you of eiu/rot s ? en grot It means m one 
sense, ns probably yon liavo remarked in your 
Dictionary, what is written in thick characters by 
lawyers, in another, that appropriation to them- 
selves of what is not theirs by right, attributing 
to the means (the engrossing, or writing in thick 
letters) what is done bv the employer of those 
means, the lawyer Colloquially, and sometimes 
in graver business, we say on all tides. 

Johnson Why not t 

I note How many sides have we i I should 
have believed that wc had two only, if a certain 
compound did not twitch me by the skirt and lay 
claim to a third 

Johnson Sir, a man has but two sides from 
which that expression could have been deduced , 
for outside and inside have nothing to do with it 
They however show us that tide m their case 
signifies part ; and it has this signification when 
we say on all sides Side, in this sense, is the same 
as the Latin situs, the Italian site Utum loquendi 
pojmlo concern 

Tooke Scienham mi hi rtteream We have 
only two halves ; yet we say on my behalf, on your 
behalf, and on his behalf, when the same matter is 
in litigation among three persons Chaucer says, 
on this halfe God , on this side of God , and four 
halms, four tides, as his interpreter expresses it. 
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Johnson. Would you, wlio are a stickler for pro- 
priety, use such an expression as somehow or other, 
which we hear spoken and find written con- 
tinually i 

Tooke I would not , because somehow expresses 
the whole meaning, and other how is not English 
We, who are not vulgar, say brother in law, son- 
tn-lair, kt wherein we appear to vie in folly with 
the french and Italians and even to exceed them 
An Italian calls cexjnato what w e call brother in law, 
neither of which is true lie is not connate to us, 
nor is he a brother bj the laws The beaufrere of 
the Frenchman is ludicrous so is the parent , but 
not so much as our grandson, one day old A 
Frenchman must speak more ridiculously still if 
he would speak ol a horse shoe made of anything 
but iron as Voltaire in /.adig lies fern (P argent 

a onze demers de fin From the same pov erty 
and perversion of language, he attributes sense to 
dust or clouds Nuagcs antes en tens con 
traircs, meaning direction There is also on odd 
expression lor ‘1 have it in my power, Jc tuts 
a mime oddness, but not coiruption, as in many 
of ours We say roadjutoi where thcic is only 
one helper And there arc expressions which m 
themselves arc very incorrect yet give an idea 
not to be mistaken such for metincc is Hound 
your firm de You can not be round a side 

Johnson “ Bound the fire would be better 
Tooke Not at all W c can not be Tound it m 
our houses, unless some of us arc behind the 
chimney We say. Light the fin Nothing has 
less need of lighting The Italians say, Light the 
chimney Now for an impropriety or two in v erbs 
Originate, a deponent, is become active People of 
fiishion say lie originated the measun 
Johnson Scholars will always say The measuri 
originated from him 

'1 ooke There is another word which we use lm 
properly We say, ‘ bucli a person was cr< cuted for 
robbery ’ now the person is prosecuted, the sentena 
executed One would imagine that executioner 
bhould designate the judge, him who executes the 
laws , not him who executes only one deusion ol 
them, but in ourjunsprudence we have the hang 
man so perpetually before us that the expression 
is accountable and reasonable Execution then 
stands with us tor juridical death, and not for 
the completion of any other sentence We cm 
ploy it again on the seizure of goods under a 
warrant 

Johnson Within the last year or two, I hav,, 
heard the expression ‘ a man of talent, instead of 
“ a man of talents ’ and I am informed by my 
lhend. Sir Joshua Bcynolds, who quickly dia< eras 
an inelegance and btrongly disapproves an inno 
vation, that an artist now signifies a patntei, and 
art painting, exclusively * 

2 ooke Ignorant people, I myself have remarked, 
are beginning to speak so the foshion cannot 

* Slnoe the time at Johnson the establishment of an 
academy for painting in England has much infected our 
language If we find five metaphors iu a chapter, four of 
them are upon trust from the oil and-eolour man 
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continue We might as well call a Doctor of 
Physic a doctor of rhubarb, and a Doctor of Laws a 
doctor of subpoenas And yet we smile at the 
expressions of the vulgar You would think me 
vulgar, if I called a man a despaale fool, or a 
house a desperate big house 
Johnson Ay, indeed I should 
Tooke Come along, my learned and affable pro 
ceptor Be it as pleasant for you to be released 
from the columns of a dictionary as for me to 
escape from the chapters of a grammar Wo will 
expatiate freely over the wide and varied field 
before us, here trampling down a troublesome 
thistle, and there raising up again a neglected 
flower We will make hay while the sun shines , 
and I perieive already that the clouds arc rolling 
oil We will toss it about, lightly and easily, 
which is the true meaning of the word dtseuss, 
wi will let in plentifully light and air, and inhale a 
fresh fi agranco at ev cry licav mg of the rake Uthers 
may c ait it lay n, on the btaik, press it, trim it, 
truss it, aud cany it to maiket liven if I should 
assist you but little, tlnnk it somewhat to have 
drawn around you so many slulfastand inquiring 
eyes so many iairlic ids each ruliant with its circle 
of glory, like angels about some beatified saint 
Johnson Don t play the fool 
l onto Alas' it is the only game I have ever 
leimf to play but 1 dislike to pliy it single 
handed Come along. Doctor' We have many 
words implying intensity, now gone or going out 
of use among the middling classes and lapsed 
entirely from the highest Such as mighty (for 
very) which exactly eonesponds with the Latin 
r aide and desjierah, m the same sense, tor which 
they bad a relative m t manus, used by Cicero 
before the Bonate in designating the terraces of 
Clodius, which he calls ‘ inmna* substruetioncs ’ 
The vulgar now use mot tally w Cieoro uses manor 
tally an exprission of int ensity and vehemence 
“ To a Csesare quotidie plus dihgi iimiioi tahter 
g vudio 

Johnson There is hardly any wnter who does 
not sacrifice elegance to force when he has occa 
sion Addison says that Virgil “ strained hard to 
outdo Lucretius m the description of the plague 
looke Addibon, in the same sentence, which I 
remember for its singular weakness, says also that 
‘ if the reader would see with what success, lie 
may find it at large in Sealiger 
Johnson He might 

looke Could he not find it equally at latge m 
Lucretius and Virgil , or is beahger nearer at 
hand, presenting a more authentic document than 
the original 1 Addison is not only an mconsi i 
derate and superficial critic, but is often vutgai 
and mean ho is sometimes ungrammatical Ho 
is both in that verse by which he lias expressed 
how much more useful the sonate was in Thessaly 
than at Borne 

Johnson I remember none such 
Toole 

" The corps of bolt her senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly 
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The grammatical fault would not hare been com- 
mitted, if the word oorps had been written, as it 
should be, with a final e In his Pom to the 
Ktug he hath several times used the word eorpt 
jn the ploral On the contrary ho has added > 
to the word seraphm The bathos was never so 
well illustrated by Swift, as it might have liten if 
he had taken his examples of it from Addison 
alone What think jon of this 1 

* Thus .Fins when hi fierce eruption broke, 

Filin hu&ven with ashes and the earth with moke ’* 

Look now at his (faint Cecilia The imbecility 
of the first line sc will pass over in the second, 
where is the difference between the voice and the 
accents i 

“ Cecilia's name dene all our numbers grace, 

From every voice the tuneful accents fly * 

What does the word it relate to, m the next ? 
certainly not to the aeoents, probably not to tow, 
for the etery stands in tho way 

“ In soaring trebles now it rises high, 

And now it sinks and dwells upon the base." 

Doctor, I am a dealer in words, a worrl-faneier , 
excuse me then if 1 premise to you, in the spirit 
of trades and callings, the importance I attach 
to mine 

Johnson Let us hear wbat yon have to say 
Wisdom is founded on words, on the right apph 
cation of them 

'looke Wo have two which we use indifferent!} , 
on and upon It appears to me that those who 
study clcgd.ru c, by which I alwavs mean precision 
and correctness mav give a sjiecimcu here I 
would say upon a tower on the same principle I 
would say on a marsh There would indeed be no 
harm in saying on a tower , but there would lie an 
impropriety in saying upon a marsh , for up, 
whether wo are attentive or inattentive, whether 
we have been a thousand times wrong or never, 
means somewhat high, somewhat to w Inch we ascend 
I should speak correctlj if 1 said ' Doctor Johnson 
firm on me incorrectly, if I said "he fell upon 
me ’ Custom is a rule for cvcrj thing but con 
trudiction \\ o have hardly three writers of 
authority 

Johnson How ' sir 1 hardly three < People of 
your cast in politics are fond of vilifying our 
country Is tins } our w higslnp 1 

Tooit 'tthigship it is indeed but not mine 
Consider me as holding out a cake of meal and 
honey to apptaso you when I bring to your reiol 
lection that the Romans have but one Tor 
however great is the genius of Sallustius and 
Livius and Tacitus, faults have been detected in 
their style by those who could judge better of it 
than we can Almost every elegant verse, almost 
every harmonious sentence in poetry and prose 
among the Romans, was written within half a 
centniy The comic Authors were imitators of 
the Greeks nothing national is to be found m 
Plautus himself, in whoso pieces every sentence 
! bears the impression of its Attic mint The great 
work of Lucretius and the greater of Ovid were 


the first and last deserving the name of poems, 
great aa was the vigour and high the spirit of 
Ennius, Judging by the language, one would 
imagine that several centuries had intervened 
between them , yet the same reader might have 
been living the day when eaeh was edited. The 
moat beautiful flowers grow in clusters Lucretius, 
Catullus, and Calvus, the loss of whose workB is 
the greatest that latimty has sustained then 
Virgil, Ovid, Horace, and Cassius of Parma, the 
next great loss for desirous as every man must 
be to recover the rest of Cicero and Livius, yet he 
perceives that there is enough of them before 
him to judge of their genius quite correctly the 
remainder would afford him only the same plea- 
sure as what he enjoys In the lost poets the sources 
of it are cot off altogether they can afford ub no 
delight, and we can render them no justice 
Johnson Addison has exhausted your stock 
Tooke I had forgotten him again Since how 
ever you bring him back to me, I will endeavour 
to prove that he has exhausted neither my Justice 
nor my patience His spelling is villanous coffy- 
house, bin (for been), ernj, imtancd, inclin'd He 
is iond of the word him, which, as a substantive, 
no poet has used, or ever will use 

" Music can noble bints impart-" 

What is merely a hint, can hardly be noble 
“ The Almighty listens to a tuneful tongue. 

And seems well pleased and courted with a song ” 

If these lines had been translated from Voltaire, 
you would have cned out against his impiety I 
know not your opinion of Chaucer 
Johnson 1 do not read what I should read with 
difficulty 

1 ooke Addison says of him, 

" In vain he Jests in his unpolished strum. 

And tries to moke his readers laugh in vain " 

The verses arc a tautology, and the remark an 
untruth In his observations on Cowley there ib 
a bold conceit, whnh I think must have been 
supplied by a better poet 

“ He mors had pleased us bud he pleased us less ” 

This, if it is nonsense, is more like the nonsense 
of Dry don than of Addison, and is suck as con 
vej s on idea Here comes hint again 

“ Wbat muse but thine can equal Amts Inspire * 

To make it English, we must read somo other 
w ord than but 

“ And plays Is more unbounded verse, Ac " 

Unbounded has m itself tho force of a superla- 
tive, and cannot admit the comparative more 
On Milton he expresses jour sentiments, but not 
as you would hare expressed them 

“ O had the poet ne’er profaned hie pen 
To varnish o’er the guilt of faithless men, 

Hie other works might have deserved applauses 
But now the language can’t support the onus*.’ 

Johnson I confess that here he has reversed 
tho matter, and that hu own cause can not sup- 
port his language 
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Tooke. What has the cause to do with the other 
works? He might forsooth have succeeded in 
scenes of grandeur, if he neper had written in 
defence of the commonwealth. It is indeed time 
that Addison should “ bridle in hu struggling muse." 

Johnson. Sir, let us call the ostler and put her 
into the stable for the night She has a good 
many blemishes, and winces more than one 
wonld have suspected from her sleek and fleshy 
appearance. 

Tooke She gives some indication too of having 
been among the vetches. 

Johnson. To be grave on it, metaphor is in- 
applicable to pcrsomhcation. 

Tooke Hurd is among the most conceited 
writers of the present day He has imitated m 
prose the motaphor so justly ridiculed in those 
verses of Addison In hu Dialogue on Sincerity, 
he represents Waller saying, “ After a few wanton 
circles, as it were to breathe and exercise my mute, 
I drew her tn from these amusements to a stricter 
manage ” 

Johnson His criticisms on others are usually 
sound and sensible In his manners he is courtly , 
but m his language he mistakes vulgarity for 
ease, and inaccuracy for freedom I remember an 
instance of his employing that word manage am- 
biguously Instead of leaving it French he must 
give it an English spelling With an English spel- 
ling it ought to have an English meaning, which it 
has not, but quite the contrary Ills words are, 
“ To the Hollanders indeed she could talk big , 
and it was not her humour to manage those over 
whom she had gamed an ascendant ” N ow surely 
this expresses the very reverse of what the learned 
prelate wished to say. “Look big ” rocursj ust below 
and soon after “ much mdevoted to the court,” and 
" misconceived of," and a great meant of the hierar- 
chical greatnett ” Meant is plural “ To both your 
eatisfaatwm . ” for “ to the satisfaction of you both ” 
Since yon have mentioned Dryden, let me remark 
to you that his spelling is negligent He writes 
look’d, traduc’d, describ'd, tupply’d, ensur’d, polish'd, 
civiliz'd. In his preface to the translation of the 
Pastorals, we find “ Is there anything more tparkwh 
and better humour’d than Venus her add: CHBing 
her son, he ” And he spollB levies “ yciele. ’ 

"An these the limbs for jralolos to tear.” 

Tooke He is rather to bo followed in bis cov'd 
and mw’d and thoa’d; because so it is, and so it 
was then, pronounced. Addison too has written 
the same words m the same manner I wish he 
had sanctioned by his authority more of our 
usages, and older and better But onr vicious 
spelling, and everything else that is vicious in 
language, is likely to deepen, for every fresh 
shoal of novelists raises up some muddmess and 
wriggles against some weed Of all the absur- 
dities that over were compressed into one word, 
surely the greatest is in the word chiselled when 
applied to filatures If they who employ it mean 
to signify a fineness and delicacy, let them be 
taught that the chisel does only the rougher 


work, and that the polish is given by attrition. 
There is no such a thing m existence as a man 
or a woman ; they are turned into persons and 
individuals. Nothing is given or granted; 
everything is accorded Weapons are out of use, 
but a pistol or a sword is become an arm. 

Johnson. Very true And soldiers arc not en- 
camped , they are bra . . bw. Do pronounce the 
word; you have flexible organs, and can pro- 
nounce the hardest m Gulliver's Travels As for 
spelling it, I set the two Universities at defiance 

Tooke 1 hear, Doctor, what anyone may easily 
suppose, that your acquaintance is greatly sought 
among the ladies Now, for their benefit, and 
for the gentlemen too who write novels and 
romances, 1 would request you to exert your 
authority m repressing the term our hero. These 
worthy people seem utterly unaware that the 
expression turns their narrative into ridicule 
Even on light and ludicrous subjects, it destroys 
that illusion which the mind creates to itself m 
fiction, and I have often wished it away when I 
have found it in Fielding's Tom Jones, although 
used jocularly While we are interested m a 
Btury wc wish to see nothing of the author or of 
ourselves 

Johnson I detest, let me tell you, your diffi- 
culties and exceptions, your frivolity and fastidi- 
ousness , I have employed the word myself You 
admit one great writer in one language 1 three or 
four in another I pray how many do you allow to 
Greece? 

Tooke I would not interrupt yon. Doctor, 
thinking it of all things the most indecorous. 
England has many great writers, Rome has many 
but languages do not retain their purity m the 
hands even of these Whenever I think of Greece, 
I think with astonishment and awe, for the 
language and the nation seem indestructible Long 
before Homer, and from Homer to Epictetus, 
there must have been an uninterrupted senes of 
admirable authors, although we have lost the 
earliest of them, both before the poet and after. 
For no language can hold its breath one whole 
century it becomes, if not extinct, very defective 
and corrupted, if no great wnler fosters it and 
giveB it exercise m that penod What a variety 
of beauty, what a prodigality and exuberance of 
it m the Greek I Even in its lost age it exists m 
all its freshness. The letter which the mother of 
Saint Chrysostom addressed to that enthusiast in 
his youth, is far more eloquent, far more powerful 
in thought aud sentiment, than anything in 
Xenophon or l’lato That it is genuine cannot 
be doubted , for it abounds in tenderness, which 
saints never do, and is concise, which Chrysostom 
is not 

Johnson. Greece ought to be preserved and 
guarded by the rulers of the world, as a cabinet of 
gems, open and belonging to them all. Whatever 
is the fate of other countries, whatever changes 
may be introduced, whatever laws imposed, what- 
ever tributes exacted, she should preserve her 
lineaments uneflaced Her ancient institutions 
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and magistracies should be sanctioned to her, in into the House of Commons. Nothing is fitted to 
gratitude for the inestimable blessings she has the hands of a king's minister but what is placed 
conferred on ns. There is no more danger that m them by a member of that honourable house, 
republi canism would be contagious from it, than They take my money, which serves them little, 
from a medal of Cimon or Epammondas. To while my advice, which might do some good, they 
Greece is owing the conversation we hold together , would rqject disdainfully Ab where there is 
to Greece is owing tho very city in which we hold omniscience there is omnipotence, so wisdom (wo 
it; its wealth, its power, its equity, its liberality seem to think) is always in proportion to power. 
These are among her earlier benefits her later A great man feels no wont of it , and faulty argn- 
are not less Wc owe to her the better part of ments are only to be discovered through a hole 
that liturgy by which the divmc wrath (let us m the dress 

hope) may be averted from the offences of our Johnson If your observations were always as just 
prosperity and your arguments as innocent, 1 never should 

Tooh I would rather see this regeneration, decline your conversation , but, on the contrary, I 
than Viscount Corinth or Marquis Lacedeamon , should solicit from you a catalogue of such pecu- 
thun conduct to her carnage the Duchess CEno- lianties and defects, as a profound insight into 
anda, or even than dance with Lady Ogygia or our language, and a steady investigation of its 
Lady Pcnboea. We may expect the worthy baronet, lrregulanties and intricacies, have cnablod you to 
Sir Acamas Erechthyonmdes, High Sheriff of remark 

Mycenae, if more fashionable systems should pre Tooke And now. Doctor Johnson, you are at 
vail, to be created Lord Lieutenant and Custos last in good-humour, I hope to requite your con- 
Rotulorum of that county. dcscenaion by an observation more useful than any 

Johnson How much better mid how much I have yet submitted to you. Annibal Carocci, 
easier is it, to remove the dirt and rubbish from 1 know not whether in advice or in reproof, said 
around this noble statue, and to fix on it again to a scholar, What you do not understand you mutt 
the arm that ih broken off and lies nndcr it, than darken Arc not wo also of the Bologna school, 
to carve it anew into some Gothic form, and to get my dear Doctor t Do not we treat men and things 
it up in tho weedy garden of an ignorant and in general as Caracci would have the canvas 
drunkon neighbour treated t What wc can not so well manage or 

Tooke The liberation of Greece is the heirloom comprehend, wc throw into a comer or into outer 
of our dreams, and comes not under the cognis- darkness I do not hate, believe me, nor dislike 
anco even of imagination when awake To sop you for your politics whatever else they prove, 
pose that she could resist the power of Turkev one they prove your constancy and disinterestedness 
year, would be to suppose her more valiant and Nor do I supplicate you for a single one more of 
heroic than Bhe ever was If this were possible, those kind glances which yon just now vouchsafed 
the most despotic governments, the most friendly me The hxedness of your countenance, frowning 
to her enslaver, the most indifferent to glorv, the as it is, shows at least that yon attend to me, which, 
most deaf to honour, the very dead to Christianity, from a man of your estimation in the world, is no 
would lend an arm to support and save her slight favour Contented as I ought to be with 
Nothing could be more politic, for Emrljjid in it, I would yet entreat for others in the same con- 
particular, than to make her what Rhodes was dition, that you may be pleased to consider those 
formerly, what Malta should now he, equipped if writers whose sentiments are unpopular, as men 
not for the faith, equipped and always under sail walking away spontaneously from the inviting 
against piracy , and religion would not induce her, paths of Fortune, and casting up tho sum of an 
as it would the knights of those islands, to favour account which is never to be paid or presented, 
the Catholics in case of war Johnson I did not think there was so much 

Johnton Here our political views converge wisdom in you 
Publish your thoughts, proclaim them openly, Tooke Nor was there until this conversation 
such as these you may and this strong hand created it 

Tooke It would cost me three thousand pounds Johnson How > have I then shaken hands with 
to give them the requisite weight, and I believe him* and so heartily! 
there are some other impediments to my entrance 
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Tire Cavaliere Puntomichino was the last re- ing our best authors, and wondering (as he in* 
presentative of an ancient family He was an formed me) at one thing only, which is, that 
honest and nch man , so that, when his intention there could really be in the whole human race so 
was understood at Florence of travelling to Eng- prodigious a diversity, as he found in almost every 
land, it excited suspicion in some, and surprise in five men he conversed with in our metropolis, 
all ; for Italians of that description were seldom “ I have often observed,” said he, “more variety 
known to have crossed the Channel He went m a single household than I believe to exist in 
however, and remained there several years, read- all Italy ” 
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He never had about him the slightest taint of 
affectation ; yet became he singular, and glaringly 
so, at his first introduction to the academy of La 
Crusca. For he asserted throe paradoxes first, that 
no sentence or speech in a comedy should exceed 
a feir sheet in octavo , secondly, that no witticism 
should be followed by an explanation, m the dia- 
logue, of more than two pages , and thirdly, that 
Shakspcare had nearly or quite as much genius 
as Goldoni Henceforward he was a worthy man, 
but an oddity His claim to the literary charac- 
ter I shall forbear to discuss, although I have 
many papers, not indeed of his own writing, but 
addressed to him by others, some of which go so 
far as to call him a nightingale, some a great, 
doctor, some on eagle, some a phoenix, some a sun, 
and one both a sun and a phoenix llut this last 
was written by a rival of him who wrote the pre- 
ceding, and therefore its accuracy may be sus- 
pected, and it was declared by the academy, 
after three sittings, to be more ingenious than 
correct 

His sedentary life had liccn unfriendly to his 
health, and he was seized m the beginning of this 
winter with repeated and severe attacks in the 
breast As he had inherited a good property, and 
had collected many rnTe books, all the canomcs 
and professors began to write tribute », monodie ♦, 
eleqtes, mvstr plani/mtee, Ktrurvv Indus, and con- 
solations to his heir, no vciy distant relative, 
whose brother in the time of the French govern- 
ment had been hanged for a robbery at the ago 
of eighteen He himself was in the galleys at 
Pisa for the murder of his father-in-law, who had 
educated him and had promised to leave him his 
estate On the death of the Cavalicrc, it was fore- 
seen that he, too late indeed for his happiness and 
sensibility, would be found innocent of an offence, 1 
for which the French laws in their precipitancy 
had condemned him The proofs of this inno- 
cence were produced, the patron found, tlie sum 
stipulated, when the Cavalicrc died On opening 
the will, it appeared that he had destined his pro- 
perty to the maintenance of soldiers' widows, and 
the redemption of slaves from Barbary Dtavuh ' 
and eoeco / and cappatn ! and Baceo ' tripped up 
and exploded the Muses and Etruria Kosmi, the 
Pisan professor, their choregus, who, printer no 
less than professor and poet, had already struck off 
his Lamentation, spoke more calmly and reason- 
ably than the rest, saying manfully, “ Gabriel, take 
down those sheets in papal quarto, and throw them 
upon the Coda of Napoleon the thing won't do ’’ 
The expected and expecting heir was accused of 
falsifying the evidences , and fresh severities wore 
added, for his attempts to corrupt justice 
Let me now revert to my first acquaintance with 
the Cavaliere I never in my life accepted a letter 
of introduction, nor ever expressed a wish, what- 
ever I might have felt, for any man’s society By 
some accident this peculiarity was mentioned to 
Puntomichino, and he called on me immediately, 
Retu rning W xwtyirltlGfia him in the library 
scts^'W^usU books were upon the tabic, and 
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there was seated at the window a young gentleman 
of easy manners and fashionable appearance, Mr. 
Denis Eusebius Talcranagh, of Castle-Talcranagh 
and of Bkurrymore-Park, county Down, and first 
cousin, as ho informed me, of Lord CowBlipmcad, 
of Dove’s-nest-Holl, county Meath, a great hre- 
eater. I bowed on which he fancied that I had 
known his lordship intimately. On my confessing 
the contrary, he appeared surprised “ You 
must however have heard something,” contmued 
he, “m your earlier days, of Sir Rodenc James 
O'liowran, my uncle, who, whenever he entered 
an inn with ins friends, placed himself at the 
head of the table, and cried, * Whiskey and 
pistols foT eight <’ ” 

It was now my turn to be mortified, and I could 
only reply that there were many men of ment 
whom it had never been my fortune to know. 
“ Then, sir," said he, “ ten guineas to one yon 
never were in Ireland in your life , for you must 
have known him if you had met him, whether you 
would or not ” 

Thoro was an infinity of good humour in Mr 
Talcranagh , and if his ideas were not always per- 
spu uous, they often came forth with somewhat of 
prismatic brilliancy Ho acknowledged a predi- 
lection for the winters of his own country, “which,” 
he said, “we authors are not apt to do ” I then 
discovered that l hod been conversing with a 
literary man, who had published an imperial folio 
of eleven pages on tho Irish Wolt-dog 

“1 Bold my copies,” said he, “and bought a 
tilbury and a leash of setters And now, sir, if 
over you should print anything, take my advice 
cuts in wood or cuts in stone, and a black-letter 
title-page, for your life 1 I did it, without a know- 
ledge of printer or publisher . to he sure, I was 
master of my subject, which goes a great way, and 
then indeed I had a pair of extraordinary capital 
buckskins, which, it is true, began to carry on the 
surface, as Southey says of Flemish sceneiy, 

‘ A grey and willowy hue,’ 

but I found a fellow in Cockspur-street who pro- 
cured me a favourable criticism for them I 
went no further in expenditure, although Valpy 
was constantly at the heels of my groom Hononus, 
pressing him also to write a criticism on the Wolf- 
dog of Erin for the Classical J oumal , since I from 
ignorance of custom was too proud to do it , and 
assuring him that, look as he might, and shake 
Ins head as he would, he was no Jew, and would 
do the thing reasonably Sir,” added Mr Tal- 
cranagh smartly, “ are you a fnend to dogs 1” 

“ A thousand thanks to you, Mr Talcranagh," 
cried I, “ for asking me a question at last which I 
can answer m tho affirmative Thoro is a sort of 
freemasonry among us, I verily believe , for no 
dog, except a cur, a pug, or a turnspit, ever barks 
at me , they and children love me universally I 
have more than divided empire these form the 
best part of tho world” “Add the women,” 
shouted he aloud, “ and here is my hand for you.” 
We saluted cordially 
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" Indeed,” said I, " Mr. Talcranagh, yon have stone. We hare nothing no w to giro I no, not 
reason to be proud of yonr countrywomen, for even a bunch of roses to our Protectress over the 
their liveliness, their beauty, and their genius gate . . mercy upon us! Until this unproduc- 
The book before ns, by Miss Edgeworth, which tive season we have always paid our rent we are 
you were looking into, abounds in philosophy and now thirty crowns in arrears Vie went to the 
patriotism , there is nothing of commonplace, good old lady , she shook her bead, and raid she 
nothing of sickly sentimont, nothing of insane would do what Bhe could for us, but that her son 
enthusiasm. 1 read wanly , and whenever I find managed, and he already knew the case. On 
the writings of a lady, the first thing i do, is to hearing this they will tell you, aB they told me, 
cast my eye* along her pages, to see whether I am their courage forsook them, groans burst Binral- 
iikely to lie annoyed by the traps and spring-guns taneouslj from every breast, desperation seized 
of inteijoctions, or if any French or Italian is the adult and vigorous, agony the aged and infirm, 
sprinkled on the surface , and if I happen to espy and the first articulate sounds they uttered, were, 
them, I do not leap the paling In these volumes ‘ O God 1 there is none to help us 1 An English- 
I see raui h to admire, und nothing that goads or man of stern countenance came up at the begin- 
worrics me into admiration ” nmg of the narration he looked at me with 

'•Gentlemen,” said the Cavalierc, “1 am as defiame, and seemed to ray internally, ‘be off’ 
warm an admirer of the Irish ladies in their As they continued to speak, he closed his lips 
authorship ns cither of you, and perhaps if one of more strongly, the muscles of his jaw tr^^' 
them, lately here in Florence, had consulted me more and more, he opened his eyes wit X 
on a few matters and persons, I could have ren heard every breath of air he drew into Mb nos Bl 
dered her some service by setting her right be clem bed hiB fist, stamped with his heel o 
Travellers are profuse of praise and censure in the turf, cried, ‘What can this cursed slave-, 
proportion as they have boon civilly or mdccor- beret’ and throwing down a card of addret 
ously received, not inquiring nor caring whether without a thought of their incapacity to read it 
the account be quite vorreet, if the personages of Vuiitc iin me, mod he, m an accent rather like 
whom they write lie of celebrity for (ensure no fury than invitation lie walked away rapidly! 
less than praise requires a subject of notoriety the wind was in his face I raw something whita 
Many English and Irish > ourt a stranger of rank blown ov or his shoulder at intervals till he reached \ 
in this city, who did not even put on mourning Gil Porta San Gallo 

at the decease of his wife’s brother, Napoleon, ‘‘ There may formerly have been a virtuous or a 
though he owed to him the highest of his distme .bravo citizen m the family so extolled, and indeed 
tions, and the greater part of Ills uuwicldv fortune in w hat family has there not been, earlier or later) 
Ho suflored to die here, imprisoned for debt, a but if those who now compose it arc called Russels, 
woman once lovely, generous, and contiding . who with equal Tight may the east horses ofa Handcart 
had rumod herself to make her house api>ear tie called Iiucephabises Strangers are disposed 
worthy of his rc< option At the moment when to consider us the vilest and most contemptible 
she was breathing her last, ill silence, in solitude, rule in Europe , and they must appear to have 
in want of sustenance, Ins palace resounded with reason on their side, if such creatures are taken 
music, with dailies, with applauses to arebdiual for the host of ns Not a single ono of these 
guests and their magnificent entertainer The flaming patriots cv or subscribed a farthing to aid 
sum oxponded on that night's revelry would have the Spaniards or the Greeks, nor in furtherance 
released her from laptivity, and would have of any agricultural or other useful association m 
rescued her from death Our fair trav cller does tlicir own country Allowing to the Russel of the 
not mention this but did she not know it ’ She Bologna-road all his merits, I insist for the honour 
ha* spoken of our patriots w hat were thev doing t of my nativ e place that no inhabitant of it, be hu 
They were contented to act in the character of condition w hat it may , has fewer I do not de- 
buffoons liefore the court press the one, nor will I suffer the other to be 

“ Do you w ish a little anecdote of the Florontmo depressed Patriotism has here a different mean- 
Rossol, as she called the man * Go lialf a mile up mg from what it has in England A patriot, with 
the road to Bologna, and you will proluibly see us, is a man w ho is unfriendly to any established 
before their cottage a family of thirteen, m tears government and who, while he flatters a native 
Ask thorn why tlicv weep they will inform you prince, courts over an invader. His only gnev- 
that our Russel, who administers and manages anies are, to pay taxes for the support, and to carry 
the estates and oflturs of his father, has given arms for the defence, of his country He would 
them notice to quit their vineyard Ask them loosen the laws as impediments to the liberty of 
for what reason They wnll reply, ‘we arc thirteen action, with a reserve of those which secure to him 
In number , God has willed it Some of us are too the fruits of rapine and confiscation those are 
old, others too young, for work our family has provident and conservative, and enthroned in 
lived upon this little plot for many generations light by the philanthropy of the age Hospitality 
many a kind sonl, now m Paradise, has drawn water is the virtue of barbarians . .” 

from this well for the thirsty traveller many a “ Blood and hounds ' ” cried indignantly my 
one baa given the fig off his bread at noon, to the young friend, “ I would ask him, whoever he is, 
woman labouring with child, and resting on that whether that was meant for me. If there u bar- 
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barism in a bottle of claret, there ie as mneh of it “ Plenitnde * by my soul. Sir Cavallere,” eried 
in a corked as in an uncorked one.” Mr. Talcranagh, “ and a tnfle, I think, to spare. 

“Sir,” replied mildly Puntomichino, “I could One of them a few days ago did what a king of 
point out to you a Russel of the Italian school, and Great Britain and Ireland would not dare to do, 
it is no other than this, who received unusual civih and which, if the first potentate on earth had 
ties m England , an d of all those gentlemen there done in London, ho would have been kicked down 
who treated him with attention and kindness, of the stairs for his impudence. The exhibition of 
all with whom ho dined constantly, not a single pictures at your Academy was announced as open- 
one, or any relative, was ever invited in his house ing to the public at ten. His Excellency entered 
even to a glass of stale barlcywater or sugarless alone, and remained m the principal apartment 
lemonade ’ until two, the doors of whieh were locked toothers 

“ Cai alicre,” said I, “ we more willingly give If it had been possible for him to have acted so 
invitations than accept them 1 speak of others, among us, he would have been tossed in a blanket 
not of myself, for 1 have never been tempted to till the stars blinked upon him , the people 
dinefrom home these seven years yet, although would have perfumed Ins fnil and ruffles abund- 
I am neither rich nor convivial, and hardly social, anlly w ith home mode essences, would have added 
1 have given at least a hundred dinners m the new decorations to his waistcoatful of orders, and 
time, if not superb, at least not sordid and those would hav e treated his eagleB with more eggs than 
who knew me long ago, say, * Landor is become a they could swallow ” 

miser his father did otherwise ’ ” Puntomichino for a time was silent, and then 

"Cappan'” exclaimed Puntomichino "this said placidly, “ Believe me, sirs, our government, 
whole family, with thirty thousand crowns of which would be a detestable one for the English, 
income, has not done a ninetieth part of it within is an excellent ono for us Every day in London 
the memory oi man ” brings with it what to a stranger looks like a 

" Faith i then,” interrupted Talcranagk, " it rebellion, or at best a not no mischief is done 
must have come into the Russels by a forced thereby Your strength, which causes this lrrogu- 
adoption The Russels of England are of opinion, lanty, sustains you but weak bodies bear little 
nght or wrong, that the first thing arc good fermentation” 

principles, and the next, good cheer I wish, sir,” “Wisely thought and well expressed,” said 
said he, looking mildly and somewhat mournfully Mr Talcronagh “ I am convinced that if we had 
at me, “ I had not heard you say what you did not a not now and then in Ireland, we should be 
about not dining fiom home 1 began to thmk mopish and sullen as the English, or insincere 
well of you , 1 know not why , and 1 doubt not and ferocious as the French And I have observed, 
still, God forbid I should, that you are a worthy Signor Cavalierc, that, strange as it may appear, 
and conscientious man. As for that other, I whenever there has been much of a not there has 
thank hun for teaching me what I never should been sunshine Smile as you will, Mr. Landor, 
have learnt at home, that a fellow may be a good I swear to the fact ’’ 

patriot with a very contrai ted heart, and as much To which 1 answored, “ Your assertion, Mr 
ingratitude as he c an carry to market W by 1 Talcranagh, is quite suthcient but is it impossible 
you might trust a Correggio across bis kitchen- that the fine weather may have brought together 
chimney on Christmas day , ay. Signor Punto a groat concourse of people to the fair or festival, 
michino l” and tliat whiskey or beauty or politics or religion 

“ Gentlemen,” said our host, " undor the least may have incited them to the exertion of their 
vindictive of lVinecs we may talk as loudly as we prowess 1 ’ 

please of liberty, which we could not do without “ There are causes that we know,” replied he, 
fear and trembling when we were in the full enjoy “ and there arc causes that we know not Inquiry 
mentof it What are you pondering so gravely, and reflection arc sensible things, but there is 
Mr Talcranagh t” nothing like experience, nothing like seeing with 

"Woe i” replied he, “woe to the first family one sown eyes We muBt live upon the spot to 
that ever dines yonder 1 Let them eacli take a judge perfectly and to collect evidences Phdoso- 
bottle of mu <lt Cologne, against the explosion of phy ought to lead us, hut only to a certain point 
mould from the grand evolution of the tablecloth there we leave her, and joy go with her. I have 
Now, concerning your Ministers, there arc some seen impudent rogues m Dublin, and have fancied 
things not entirely to my mind, neither your that the world could not match them now what 
Prince, I dare to say, knows nothing about think you of a set of fellows, with coals without a 
them ” collar, who take us by the hand, and say with the 

Puntomichino looked calmly, and replied, gravest face upon earth, ‘ The elements shall be 
“ Our Ministers are liberal, my young friend elements no longer,’ and strip them ono after an- 
They have indeed betrayed m succession all the other of their title deeds, as easily as Lord Redr 
sovrans who employed them, yet they let every whiskers stripped a royal Duke of his last curtain 
man do his best or his worst and if you are and carpet It is enough to make one grave to 
robbed or insulted, you may insult or rob thmk on this abuse of intellect Do you know, 
again. All parties enjoy the same plenitude of Signor Cavaliere, we have lately had people among 
power.” us, and learned ones, who doubted the exist- 
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enoe of the Trojan war, on which chronicle* are He was in his sixty-ninth orseventiethyear fannA 
folded." he went a second tune to Pans, and never found 

" Sir,” remarked Pnntomichino, “ the donl.t out that women arc made eontment hy our 
la not of recent origin Elwrard Rudolph Roth ages more often and more effectually than by 
attempted in 1674 to prove from three ancient their own ” „ , „ _ , 

ZL that Troy was not taken What, if the “ Well, that never struck me mAJh Tal- 
lliad should lie in great measure a translation 1 cranagh I was here startled y Bom m 
Many of the names might lead us to suspect it accents from a sofa behind mo Puntomichmo 
such as Agamemnon and Harpcdon, winch are cne.1, “)Nhat are 

oriental ones with dignities prefixed Ago and must go, replied he, to the English Minister 
Ska, which the Greeks and Romans, not possess He is composing an opera he has every note 
mff the Rhiholcth, <ou!tl pronounce no otherwise read} and onl} uantn iny assistance just to pa 
Thus they wrote Sopor, the same name (with the them m order , vliieh I shall have accomplish 
title prowling »0 Vinos Ayn scums indeed m three weeks, h} going daily, and taking my 
to ha\c migrated into (Jrecec among the first dinner and mippcr mth him 


pu uttit, UHlIIttlCU litvbvv, will'll^ nut 1 I . ,, 

Velasgi, and designates m many things shat is | On this he left the room 1 These musicians, 
excellent, as ill iyaBoi, AyajrqTos, aud several said Puntomu hino. "arc people of no ceremony 
proper name*. a* Agamede*. Agasic-lcs, Agatliar He entered, as usual, without a word, threw hun- 
ddes hut Munuon is not. hcllciue” self upon the sofa, sate half an hour, and the first 

" Signor Caialierc, l cannot keep up with you we heanl ot him was the hum of a dozen notes 
on jour Turkish horse,” cried aloud TaUranagh, His observation on parting is very similar to 
"whuh is better for any business than the road one irotn a gentleman at mj next-door, a worthy 
Ppon plain ground nearer us, the ucutcst men creature, and fond of chess 'Why so much 
may be much mistaken even after long experience embarrassment, Signor Go/, 71 1 ’ ' It is not em- 

J osNurejou, I have found grossly inaccurate the barrassinent,' answered he calmly, ‘hut reflec- 
first piece of information given me by a very <nu turn 1 can move my man in a moment 1 am 
tious old traveller lie mentions the honest} onlv thinking where I may put him’ ‘Ah 1 
of the Savoyards and the thievery of the Italians Signor G 0 // 1 '' said a friend of mine who was 
now here have I been u fortnight, afe and sound, present, 'if Ministers of Slate would think 
and have not lost a hair 1 had not been twenty- uhout the same thing as long, they would 
four hours in Savoy when they hail tin meanness dispose of places more wisely than they do in 
to steal my hatband In future 1 shall he per- general’” 

auaded how illusory arc sketches of uatioual "As for svstoms," said Mr Talcranagh, “come, 
character" Signor Gavnlierc, you have weighed them well 

“ That a traveller," said the Cavalicrc, “ may 1 have not patience to talk about them Con- 
receivc a wrong opinion of events and things, elusions are drawn even from skin and lames; 
after even a deep studv ofthem, and with as much eves, noses, teeth, they will soon come (saving 
knowledge of the world as happens to most meu, your presence) ” 


I myself liav e a proof in my late uncle Fontebuom 


know not what they will coinc to,” was the 


On that marriage, the best fruit of which wuei’etcr timely reply of the Cavalicrc, “hut I can mention 
Leopold, he was sent into France, to announce as wonderful a fact as the sunshine elicited by 
the event to the Court of Versailles and after slnlclahs My father was a physiognomist, and 
the revolution, when the Directory was established, when Lavater first published Ins work, ‘Now,’ 
he resolved to revisit the country of pleasure and c ried lie, rubbing the palms of his hands together, 
politeness lie resided there one month onlv , 1 men begin to write again as they should do ’ 
long enough, he protested to me, for anv man lie insisted that a man's countenance, in all its 
is jus souhch. ‘1 have heard the same (lung, changes, indicated his virtues or vices, bis capa- 
uncle,’ said I, ‘ and that not only politene-st is cities or defects The teeth, among other parts, 
swept away, hut that the women are become were infallible indexes, they were in the human 
most indecent and wanton ' ‘ Nephew lbinto- visage what consonants are in the alphabet, the 

michino,’ ho replied, ' in regard to jiolitciiess great guides, the plnm simple narrators. Amid 

what you havo heard is indeed too true but lus apophthegms was, ‘Never trubt a man with 

with all my hatred and abhorrence of the present a twisted tooth ’ In fact, of all I had ever seen 

system, I am obliged in conscience to declare aud of all I have ever seen since under that de- 

that the women are more correct in their morals I scnption, not one has proved worthy of trust 
than they were formerly A heart 1 * to he ! I inquired of my father with submission, whether 
touched only by a diamond pm , a head is to lie ^ age or accident might not alter the indications, 
turned only by a peruke a la Luertee worth ten 1 ‘liy no means,’ exclaimed he emphatically, ‘if 
louis. A compliment did formerly if one knelt I the indications are changed, the character is 
it was uncivil not to return the condescension j changed God, before he removed the mark, 
by something as like it as possible ' This ho | removed the taint ’ He observ ed that where the 
said at dinner, with his tooth-pick in his fingers, teeth turn inward, there is wanness, selfishness, 
wandering and flitting hero and there for its avarice, inhumanity, where they turn outward, 
quarry, over the wold of his hard smooth gums there is lasciviousness, prodigality, gaming, glut- 
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tony I then doubted these indications, and 1 fingers rapidly through the hair over his fore- 
imagined that a part of the latter was taken up i head, exclaimed, "Why 1 how 1 what 1 do you 
against a priest, not indeed in high reputation for talk in this tone and manner 1 Did not you nor 
sobriety or continence, who had oftonded my your father flay the devil alive t Did not you 
father in a tender quarter My father had erected spigot him nor singe him 1” 
a stile for the convenience of his peasants, but the j “ I was at school my father,” said the Cavaliore, 
inscription w as so prolix * he was forcod to “ took his wife to Siena , proof enough that he 
engrave the conclusion of it upon the church resented the injury In our country, as you know, 
porch The Latin, as the priest acknowledged, every lady of quality has her utmhert sirviente 
was classical , vet he requested it might lie It serves to distinguish the superior order from 
removed to our dovecote, wliuli was farther off, j the lower, and belongs to none, legitimately, 
and not by the side of any road The exo excepting those who by wealth or services have 
teric teeth of the rev erend gentleman by some obtained the liberty to stick their knee buckles 
unknown accident received a blow, which ad I on their coats with a tag of scarlet My father, 
justed them between the extremes, and my as you may suppose, was indignant that a priest 
Cither was asked in joke, whether he had a out of Ihe gates, neither a canomco nor a maesbo 
better opinion of his spmtual guide since his . (li <aw, should beget his children, and aspiro, as 
improvement m dentition 'Indcod 1 have,’ he | he would have done by degrecB (for impudence 
answered graiclv, for so sudden and so great is never retrogessive) to conduct ins lady to her 
a change, w hether brought about by the organic carnage I Uav c many books in which is the 
mutations of the frame or by an irresistible stress, text wntten with his own hand, ‘Never trust a 
with which certain sentiments or scnsitions may man with a twisted tooth , ’ but I have searched 
boBTuponit.mn'stbcaciampaineilby new powers, in vain for any such sentence ns Trust a. man 
greater or sin iller and by new qualities and pro with an untwisted one ’ His enthusiasm seems 
pcnsities Some internal struggle may in length to have cooled from the time that he found a 
of time have produced an effect not only on the scholar so capable of his place Another of my 
fibres, but through them on the harder pirt of fathers maxims was, ‘Open a mans mouth and 
the extremities The favourable opinion of my look whether his under jaw be uneven, with a 
father was earned to the priest who lamented curvature like a swines, which inrvaturc is 
(ho said) no dispensation of Providence by which neccbsanly followed by the teeth, and, discover 
he conciliated the better sentiments of so cnlight mg these, yon will infallibly find him swinish 
ened and charitable a man He was soon a daily to one way or other you will find him, take 
Visiter at the house entered into thi studies of my word for it, slothful, or gluttonous, or selfish 
his Excellency, meditated on his obscrv itions, I have observed few such who were not slothful, 
praised thorn highly, and hy degrees lia<l the and never one who was not both selfish and glut 
courage to submit to so experienced a master a tonous ’ ‘ In the latter case, father, Baid I, ‘ it 
few remarks of his own He pursued them will not be necessary to open his mouth for 
farther and I should blush to relate, if all him I may philosophise across tlic tablo, find 
riorencc did not know it, that my stepmother a mg there all the instruments adapted to the 
young lady of twenty four, aided him too deeply process of investigation 

to his investigations and confirmed m> father ‘“It would not demonstrate to you, added my 
although not exactly by working tlic problem as father, ‘how incorrigible is the nature of such men 
he would have recommended, that an internal Ooffrulo Piccoluomini is of the conformation 
struggle may produce an etloct not only on the I have described, and his parents, who themselves 
fibres, but through them on the harder part of love good living, and who are liberal to excess, 
the extremities Then too became it public that attempted to divert at a ripei age the tendency 
another husband had been the holy man s dentist, they were unable to conquer in his childhood 
to consequence of too close an application to sum Many moans were resorted to, and failed He had 
lar studies in his house a cousin at Perugia, an heiress, rich, playful beau 

At the end of which calm narration, up started tiful, and accomplished Several families were at 
Mr Talcranagh, and several times pushing his variance, because the elder son oi one had been 

preferred to the elder of another, this in tho mom 

* Lest an inscription on a stile should surpass the rmder s that in the evening, and there were only two 
faith, hero (a one On a print, chantjtnq lionet ala Villa, to things m which they agreed first, that she was 
tho lntont, an It says expressly that all mm ana nation! an angel of Paradise , secondly, that Bhe was vciy 

, kn ”»“ “ lionon r erdmandi in Aust -wrong m not fij m g her choice To quiet these 
qtn ad veteran Etruria domination em rodux in hoc a. , c iu v . , , 

Capponlans gentle prirtono xv Kal Octob mdcccxiv an ™°sities, her father, whose health was dec lining, 
tantisper substltit, dum rhede itmersri* regolie subdti resolved to join his brother Quido, the father Of 
tueretur, qua urbem prlnoipem Inter communes plausus Goffhdo, at the baths of Lucca GofTrido was 
et gaudii laerlm&s intro iret , herlsque ob faus tltatem beckoning to a boy who earned & b&fikct of trout 

^l^S!ff.‘Z?ll e » 8lta ,l oeo,u ^ ab h ,T ltc magE0 „ 1 T upon his head, when the carnage drove up to the 

pertitam lnitia elatis pnstlnam benevolantiam comitate „ , ’ , , , .... ^ ,, , 

alloquti pratique anfmi signifloatione darfaravit , Marehio “°° r He stood before it, his eye this moment on 
Poll m Robertos Papponma ad f.ni.i |uwipiiiHi the trout, that moment on his cousin Tho hoy 

omnibus tradendam ’ had retreated a step or two, when he caught him 
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with bis right hand by the coat, and opened with one, transferred it to his, and gave her two 
Idle left the coach-door He had not seen Leopol others His mother said, laughing, Goffndo, I 
dina since she was a chnbby ruddy child. There see no bruise , let me look He blushed deeply ; 
are blossoms in field and garden, which first are he lost his presence of mind he could not support 
pink, and which whiten as they expand Leopol the glanu. of surprise which his change of counte- 
dina was like one of these Her fut alone had nance alone had excited in his coubiq, nor the 
retained its plumpnoss she was rather pale and idea of yielding to so light a temptation he 
slender At sight of Goffndo, who still held the left the room The old people sat silent Leo- 
boy s skirt, she not merely smiled but laughed , poldma was afflicted, for she loved hnn. She too 
she would however have put her hand before her retired soon after , and, being alone, began to 
face, for aho had been educated by a French lady revolve m her memory her whole acquaintance 
of high rank, when she recollected that she must with him and this revolving of hers east np 
give it to her cousin, who now held out his Never many sunilir things against him Finally, her 
t«S he felt the fort c of admiration to such a t houghts w andcrcd as far as Perugia, and dwelt 
degree his mouth was open his teeth, white as for i moment m the chain of ideas, on a little 
irorv but unlucky in their curvature, looked like bovwho e few jeans before bad fought a battle 
a broken portcullis wlmh would not come down with a stouter for having taken a pear from her 
He actually loosed the fisher lioy s coat and almost and bitten it before she conld catch him She 
had forgotten, in the midst of his compliment to remembered that, when she would have taken 
desire he would go into the house , which he did it back and eaten it her champion cned. No, 
the first of the party Sttpiora Leopoldina the thief hat, bitten it , I 

“ ‘ I am incapable of giving such descriptions as mil hnnq you another in shad' Poor Anto- 
would suit a novel or romam e and must therefore nmol sighed she what mode me think of thee 
do lnjustico to the voung people Goffndo is again > 

reallv a fine young man blooming in health and He had not been one of her lovers howcould 
addicted to no pleasures but those of the table he have been she was scarcely eleven years old, 
which he thinks the most solid of all and tikes he only fourteen beside he was the Ron of the 
espeual cure shall not be. the least durable These parish priest and wlnt is more scandalous, the 
however by degrees he divided awhile with more atknowledgeel son The fathcThad liecn reproved 
visionary and exalted He failed in no kind of by Ins bishop and thrcitcncd with suspension 
attention to his fair cousin and when her appetite unless he denied it publicly 3Iy Ltml t answered 
seemed to flag a little, looked out for whatever the priest my pamoni on the ont occasion over 
was choicest at tahh presented it to her w ll li gi ice tame my reamn ' 1 he mother of the child cruelly 
and disinterestedness aud pressed it on heratU.n trinh.il by hi family fm my transgression, sank 
tion with reeommtndations the most envious uid inula the doMi u tight of tJmmi and sorrow 
with solicitude the most pathetic Sspiing had Fal< Jw y poor infant nrted she teach him, O 
passed away long as it lingers in this delightful unhappy man In lm e (lent as v <11 as I thought 
region, when some moral rcflcitions, I know not I did ' and sin njnud in my arms 1 hue 
from which first induced the fathers to devise a tdntnhd the child to urtui tin best repara 
union and never were two children more olio turn of my fault falsehood, my lord, woulil be 
dient If my Jathir a ishes it Ins ml/ is mini said nam 

Goffndo Dior sir you hits insltiirhd me in • Loopoldma on her return to Perugia walked 
my duty dis/msi of yam Liopolilina wus the often on the field of battle a more important 
answer of his cousin They agreed to remain one not only to her but to us, if I may judge by 
together at the baths until the vintage at which the interest I seem to have excited than that 
time they must tie at Perugia, and the cere other in the vieimtv whcTe Hannibal vanquished 
mony should lie performed It rartlv happened the Romans A ntomno, she thought avoided her 
now that either had a bad appetite and if either she had sometimes seen him and fancied he had 
had, the other did not observe it for sec un tv seen her At last she was certain he had for while 
had taken place of solicitude and tenderness had she was talking with an old woman, she perceived 
made room for good humour The more delicate the old woman s eyes to wander from her toward 
fruits are seldom eonvcvtd in perfection np these the parsonage, and hoard a window blind close 
mountains thev are generally bruised and broken She turned round Another tune will do, said 
Gofihdo, observing this, and corroborated in his the old woman I must say he had patience 
observation by Lcopoldina, rode manfully to Mar enmiqh he has little to gne vn but he brings it 
ha, bought a basketful of the most lovely peaches ms himself when I can not walk, or when it, 
rolled up each separately in several hg leaves and rams, and h comforts me as much by smiling 
returned for dinner Surely some evil Genius and laughing as another could do by pray- 
watches the Anti \ estal fire of our lowest coneu tnq » sr r 

piscence, and renders it inextinguishable {.of “ ‘ I should like to look a little at Leopoldins’s 
frido presented the peaches to Leopoldma, and teeth, added my father, 'for she is a most singular 
she took, whether by choice or accident, the finest girl Would you believe it 1 she is grown at last 
Her lover, seeing It in heT plate, fixed his heart as decisive as any in the city she has declined the 
upon it, and saying, You have taken a bruised | v usits of all her lovers, and has declared to her 
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parents that if she ever marries it shall be An- 
tonmo ’” 

This Conversation is reported in a manner dif- 
fering from the rest. The meaner of ub have 
spoken but seldom A conversation with a young 
I rishman of good natural abilities, and among no 
race of men are those abilities more general, is like 


[, AND THE EMPEROE FRANCIS. 

a forest walk, in which, while you arc delighted 
with the healthy fresh air and the green unbroken 
turf, you muBt Btop at every twentieth step to 
extricate yourself from a briar Y ou acknowledge 
that you have been amused, but that you rest 
willingly, and that you would rather take a walk 
in another direction on the morrow. 


ANDREW HOFER, COUNT METTERNICH, AND THE EMPEROR FRANCIS 


Mettemich. Who are you, man? 1 hoar you 
have brought some intelligence from Tyrol Be 
brief, 1 have little time for audiences, and am 
surprised that you should have required one, 
although you mountaineers are somewhat used to 
liberties. What, in few words, have you brought 
from your country 1 
Hofer This 

Mettemich N o enigmas at the court of Vienna 
we understand no other than plain language 
Hofer. Your Excellency commanded me to be 
brief I was. This is the heron’s feather which 
moved merrily over the Alps, when not an eagle s 
was stirring If the slaughter of thirty thousand 
enemies is worth a recompense, I come at the 
instigation of those who followed me, to ask one 
Mettemich. 1 expected it never was an audi- 
ence asked of mo, or of any other minister, which 
did not begin or end so But, friend, many years 
of war have exhausted the treasury England is 
penurious and we hare innumerable young men, 
of high rank and great promise, disappointed in 
their hopes of preferment beside, who ordered 
you to take np arms') 

Hofer. My oath of allegiance, the voice of my 
country, my hatred of the French, and my contempt 
of the Italians, by whom principally our towns and 
villages were garrisoned 
Mettemich. You would fam beanother William 
Tell 

Hofer As willingly as William Tell, now among 
the saints m heaven, would, if he were living, be I 
another Andrew Hofer We are creatures too | 
humble for jealousy , we have neither rank nor 
beauty, neither silk hosiery nor powdered cawl , 
we write no poems, challenge no club for attention, 
and solicit no clerk for preferment 
Mettermch. I have found your name in the 
French gazettes, and you have just now men- 
tioned it, I think, but really I quite forget what it 
may be. 

Hofer Andrew Hofer 

Mettermch. Such is the tenderness of the Em- 
peror my master for those who have Berved him 
faithfully, that, although yon are no longer his 
subject, yet, as you are a person of known bravery 
and of some repute m your county, if you will 
only change your name and enter into the service 
as an Austrian, I myself will venture to mention 
yon as worthy of the earliest promotion, and, 
within three or four years at furthest, I entertain 
the heat-founded hopes that you may be made a 
corporal. 


Hofer Excellent sir, I do not ask so much 

Mettermch A little money, if I could dispose of 
it, should not bo wanting . but . . 

Hofer Pardon me, sir, an interruption to the 
current of your kindness 1 have grain and wine 
under j certain rock 1 could mention, with two 
hundred crowns, and my freehold may be valued 
at twelve hundred more, and 1 have children who 
arc brave and healthy, who love their father and 
fear God 

Mettemich You want something, and it is 
neither money nor promotion 1 behove I am 
as acute as most people, yet here 1 confess my 
dullness. 

Hofer If I have devoted my little property, 
which is always dearer to the possessor than a great 
one , as every shrub and hillock is familiar to him, 
and the scene of some joviality, some tenderness, 
or some kindness , if 1 have hazarded and exposed 
my life m all places and seasons, for him whom 
wo both arc serving, grant me only a cell or a 
dungeon in this city I have a countiy to defend, 
I have a family to educate, I have duties to teach 
and to perform , and your Excellency knows that 
the French police has traced me into the Austrian 
states and has demanded that I should be delivered 
up Never Bliall tins happen I could not pre- 
serve the dominions of my master, but I will pre- 
serve his honour Little did I ever dream of 
prisons to us Tyrolese they are bomble as hell, 
and like hell tho abodes of crime only but he 
whom I have sworn to obey must do nothing un- 
worthy of his name and station. Rather would I 
waste away my strength in this dreary asylum , 
rather would 1 live among the unholy and unjust , 
rather would I, if such be God’s ordinance, loso 
the blossoming of my brave lads at home, which 
is worth a thousand times more, not only than all 
1 the future, but than all the past of life There are 
those about them who will tell them of me, and 
there are places to take them into, on the cliffs 
and in the valleys, in many a copse and craggy 
lane, where my name, summer or winter, will 
Bound m thoir ears right well 

Mettermch. Mr Hofer, 1 cannot enter into these 
discussions. It appears by your own acknowledg- 
ment that there will lie little loss on either side. 
Your children will be taken care of, you say, 
whatever may happen, and a trifle at most can 
be the damage to yonr affairs What then do 
you miss? 

I Hofer. The Bight of my native hills, my home- 
I stead, my garden-plot of sweet herbB, the young 
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apple- trees in my croft, the Mends of my yonth, j rupted by secretaries, clerks, valets, and other 

the companions of my dangers, and the associates [ such people as you 

of many a freak and frolic requiring no less en- 1 Francis What does he want! 

terpnse. 1 lose above all. .but alas' what arc Mettermch A place in prison. 

the children of the great to thorn 1 You stare at Francis (live inm it 

me, sir Count, when I spoke to you of mine Ono /Infer I thank vou, friend If yon are idle, as 

would imagine that family meant coaches, horses, you Bccm to tic, pray show me the way come 
grooms, livencn, and gravy spoons one a ould along we are losing time 
imagine there is some indecency m the word child j Franns Make out the order send him off 
Believe me, sir, they are diflerent things with us J liefer The gentleman is gone then < He gave 
from sliat they arc with } oil If you happen to i his advice very fluently, almost as if he directed, 
cherish them, it is that they may carry a lily, a lion, 1 When I would have embraced him for his readiness 
a bear, a serpent, or a bird, when you have done to serve me, his breath drove me back 0 for a 
with it 1 love in them, yes, beyond my ownsoul, fresh pipe of toliai eo ' a bundle of sweet hay I a 
God forgive me' the very worst things uliout them, sprig of thyme' a I ican-flower 1 Other creatures 
their uupamatilc questions, triumphant screams, have each his own peculiar ill savour, and that 
and boisterous embraces It is true, I never talked suffices for the whole of him, hut men, and in 
of them before so . hut they arc now beyond hail particular those of cities, have beds and parterres 
or whistle far enough and plots and knots of stinks, vary mg in quality 

Metier niik I shall be happy to expedite the from the dells and dingles to the mountain-top 
business of your petition, from which it appears There are people who stink heart and soul their 
to me, my friend, yon have somewhat deviated, bodies arc the best of them Away with these 
forgetting the exact place and circumstances w here fellows' I would not he a materialist if I could 
you are 1 help it , I was educated in no such bestiality, hut 

/Infer Excuse me, sir, once more 1 aoknow- is it possible that God should ever have intended 
lodge my error I have been discoursing us if all spirits like these to lie immortal ' 
the cloth in the world were of ono colour and one Milh rmr/i Friend, it is not permitted in any 
flnenoss, and as if a man « bo goes upon two legs public oflk e to cxi eed the business to he transacted 
were equal to one who goes upon eight or sixteen, there 1 will venture to pronounce that yours is 
with a varnished plunk betwixt, and another man's the first reflection ev er made m one , and it affords 
roar at his nostrils 'no proof of vour delicacy or discretion If yon 

Mettermch The brute' Others may have the wish protection, never Ward a remark of any 
same pretensions as you, and it is difficult to pro- kind, unless vou intend it for publication in that 
tect all wc would favour ciiae the censor will judge of its propriety, and it 

f Infer I stand alone in this proscription Prc may do you no barm Write freely , write cvery- 
tcnsionn I have none my country has used me thing you please, high souls arc privileged at 
os she would a trumpet I was in her hands what Vienna 

she wished wc to tic, and what she made me i Soldier, take this note to the governor, as di- 
Whotbor her bravo hearts followed me or followed reefed i ou may accompany him, Mr Hofcr 
this feather, wliat matters it 1 1 am not better I Inf r To the governor 1 Do favour me, sir, 
than those of them who arc with God had 1 been, with a prison 
he would have called roc among the first Those j Mrtternnli Ido 

who are ycl h\ mg wish to reserve roe for another l Inf r But without sending me to his Excel- 
day, if another, such os brave men pant fur, is lency the governor of the city 
decreed us I Mettermch My note is addressed to the governor 

Francis ( rntniin/) Su still w ho is that man, 1 of the prison 
Count, stroking his cock s feather with Ins fore- [ Jlnfr What ' are jailers called governors 1 
finger l ) Mittemich Ood's blood ' the fellow asks ques- 

Mettermch It is the Andrew Ilofcr 1 tions lie examines ranks and dignities Fare yon 
think it is written j well, Mr Hofer God preserve you, in reward of 

Francis. I wish we were fairlv rid of him ! your seal and fidelity 


Jlofi r Sir, your countenance ilid not inspire Francis (returning) Is he gone t 
me in the beginning with much confidence When Mettermch This instant, sire, 
yon entered, I observ ed that y ou dared not meet Francis The French minister is veiy urgent 
an honest man's eye in the business what is to be done t 

Mettermch. Audacious ' do you know Mettermch I am afraid he must be surrendered 

Francis We may draw something from him Francis The empress says that all Europe would 
let him go on. Are we safe, Mettermch 1 He is a , cry out against it, as an action the most ungene- 
strong rogue 1 don't like hin looks. tons and ungrateful such are her words. 

liefer. It becomes not me to lie angry with any Mettermch. With your Majesty's permission, I 
s one , but until I asked a flavour from y ou.it would not only would oppose to them the opinion of the 
have been well in you to leave his Excellency to archdukes and of the whole aulic council, bnt 
i his own kind intentions. The little good that drips could also prove the contrary by plain and izre- 
) from the higher sources, is intercepted or cor- J fragahle arguments. Ungenerous it canno t be 
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became he desired no reward, and none was in times are bad enough , still the subversion of right 
question. Ungrateful it can not be , for kings and principles is not universal and completo 
emperors are exempt by tbe nature of things from MettermcK. What orders would your Majesty 
that odious vice It is the duty of subjects to do give, relating to this Andrew Hofer 1 
their utmost for the advantage of the pnneo France He appears an irreverent, rash, hot- 
nothing is owing to them for an act of duty duty headed man he could howevor be kept in order, 
is the payer, not the receiver Whatever is ae- as I said yesterday, by entering into one of my 
corded by a sovran to his vassal is granted by Austrian regiments, by going into Transylvania, 
special indulgence , a signification of being pleased, or by lying a few years in tho debtors' prison and 
a testimonial of being served, a patent to the per- perhaps tho French government, after a time, 
son thus gratified that ho is at full liberty to serve would be satisfied with the arrangement To do- 
and please again There can be gratitude only liver him up is, after all, tho more conformable to 
where there are obligations and duties , and to the desires of Bonaparte , and he can do me more 
suppose any in reciprocity between prince and injury than Hofer can do me good 
people, is rank jacobinism I Metternuh Your Majesty has contemplated the 

Francis Insurgents talk always of their eoun- j matter in its true political point of view, and is 
tiy , a term which I would willingly never boar at persuaded that those few diamonds, of which I 
all, and which no good subject ever utters in tho j informed your Majesty as usual, have no influence 
first place Fmptror and country, hnq and coun- ion my sentiments. I would not even offer my 
try, wc maj bear , but hardly , although I have opinion , but hearing your Majesty's, it is my duty 
been assured that such phrases are uttered by to see that your imperial will and pleasure be duly 
manj well-meaning men But who ever beard of executed 
country and emperor, count) y and hny > The 
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flume We Scotchmen, sir, are somewhat proud 
of our families and relationships this is however 
a nationality which perhaps I should not have de- 
tected in mjsclf, if I had not been favoured with 
the flattering present of your tragedy Our names, 
os often happenh, arc spelt ihflercntly , hut I 
yielded with no reluctance to the persuasion, that 
wc are, and not very distantly of the same stock 
Home I hope, sir, our mountains mil detam 
you among them some time, and I presume to pro- 
mise you that you will find in Edinburgh a society 
as polished and literate as in Bans 

Uume As literate 1 can easily believe, my 
cousin, and perhaps as polished, if you reason upon 
the ingrcdientH of polihh but there is certainly 
much more amenity and urbanity at Pans than 
anyw here else in the world, and people there are 
less likely to give and take offence All topics 
may be discussed without arrogance and supercili- 
ousness an atheist would sec you worship a stool 
or light a candle at noon w ithout a sneer at you , 1 
and a bishop, if you were well-dressed and per- 1 
fumed, would argue with yon calmly and serenely, ' 
though you doubted the whole Athanasian creed 
Home So much the worse God forbid we should 
ever experience this lukewarmness in Scotland 
Hume God, it appears, has forbidden it for 
which reason, to show my obedience and submis- 
sion, I live as much as possible in France, where 
at present God has forbidden no such thing 
Home Religion, my dear sir, can alone make 
men happy and keep them so ! 

Hume Nothing is better calculated to make men 
happy than religion, if you will allow them to 
manage it according to their mmds , in which case 
the strong men hunt down others, until they can 
fold them, entrap them, or noose them. Hero 


however let the discussion terminate Both of ub 
have been in a cherry orchard, ami have observed 
tho advantages of tbe jacket, hat, and rattle 
Home Our reformed religion does not authorise 
any line of conduct diverging from right reason 
wo arc commanded by it to speak the truth to all 
men 

Hume Arc you likewise commanded to hear it 
from all men 1 

Home Yes, let it only be proved to be truth 
Hume I doubt the observance you will not 
even let tho fact lie proved you resist the at tempt 
you blockade the preliminaries Religion, as jou 
practise it in Scotland, in some cases is opposite 
to reason anil subversive of happiness. 

Home In what instance 1 
Hume If you had a brother whose wife was un- 
faithful to him without his suspicion , if ho lived 
with herhajipily, if be had children by her, if 
others of which he was fond could be proved by 
you, and you only, not to bo his , what would you (tot 
H mm. 0 the harlot 1 wc have none such here, 
excepting the wife rndoed (as we hear she is) of a 
little lame blear-eyed lieutenant, brought with him 
from Sieily, and bearing an Etna of her own about 
her, and truly no quiescent or intermittent one, 
which Mungo Murray (the apprentice of Hector 
Abercrombie) tolls me has engulfed half the dis- 
solutcs in the parish Of the married men who 
visited her, there was never one whose boot did 
not pinch him soon after, or tho weather was no 
weather for corns and rheumatisms, or he must 
e'en go to Glasgow to look after a bad debt, tbe 
times being too ticklish to bear losses I run into 
this discourse, not fea ring that another philosopher 
will, like Empedocles, precipitate himself into 
the crater, but merely to warn you against the 
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husband, whose intrepidity on entering the houses 
of strangers has caught many acute and wary folks 
After the first compliments, he will lament to you 
that elegant and solid literature is more neglected 
1 in our days than it ever was He will entreat you 
to recommend him to your bookseller, his own 
having been too much enriched by him had grown 
insolent It is desirable that it should be one w ho 
could advance three or four guineas not that he 
cares about the money, hut that it is always best 
to have a check upon these people You smile 
he has probably joined you in the street alreailj, 
and found his way into your study, and requested 
of you fry the bye a trifling loan, os being the onh 
person in tlio world with whom lie could take 
such a liberty 

llniite You Hccm to forget that 1 am hut just 
arrived, and never knew him 

Homt That is no impediment on the con- 
trary, it is a reason the more A now face is as 
inviting to him as to the mosquitoes in America 
If yon lend him a guinea to lie rul of lain, he will 
declare the next day that he borrow cil it at your 
own request, and that he returned it the same 
e\ emng 

J/vnie Such men perhaps may have their rea- 
sons for 1 icing here , but the w Oman must be, as 
people say, like a hsh out of water Again to the 
question Come now, if you had a brother, 1 was 
supposing, whose wife 

Home Out. upon her' should my brother co- 
habit with licr 'I should my ncphewH lie defrauded 
of their patrimony by bastards l 

Hume You would then destroy las happiness, 
and his children's for, supposing that you pre 
served to them a wanty portion more of fortune 
(which you tould not do) still the shame they 
would foci from their mother's roianiy would much 
outweigh it 

Home I do not see clearly that this is a ques- 
tion of religion 

Hum' All the momentous actions of religious 
men are referable to their religion, more or less 
nearly , all the social duties, anil surely these are 
implicated here are connected with it Suppose 
again that you knew a brother and sister, who, 
bom in different countries, met at lost, ignorant of 
their affinity, and mumud 

Horn Poor blind sinful creatures i God lie 
merciful to them ’ 

Hume 1 join you heartily in the prayer, and 
would only add to it, man lie mcreiful to them 
also' Imagine them to luuo lived together ten 
years, to linvc a numerous and happy family, to 
come and reside in your parish, and the attesta- 
tion of their prior relationship to lie made indu- 
bitable to you, by some document which alone 
conld establish and record it what would 
you dot 

Home I would snap asunder the chain that the 
devil had ensnared them in, even if he Htood be- 
fore me , I would implore God to pardon them, 
and to survey with an eye of mercy their unoffend- 
ing bairns. 


Hume And would not you be disposed to be- 
hold them with on eye of the same materials 1 

Home Conld I leave them m mortal sin? a 
prey to the ensnarer of souls 1 No , I would rush 
between them as with a flaming sword , I would 
rescue them by God'R help from perdition. 

Hume What misery and consternation would 
tins rescue bring with it I 

Home They would call upon the hills to cover 
them, to crush and extinguish their shame. 

JJume Those who had lived together in love 
and innocence and felicity t A word spoken to 
them by their pastor brings thorn into irreme- 
diable guilt and anguish And you would do this! 

Home The laws of God are above all other 
laws his ways ore inscrutable thick darkness 
covers his throne 

Hume My cousin, you who have written so 
elegant and pathetic a tragedy, cannot but have 
read the host-contrived one m existence, the 
QSthpus of Sophocles 

Home 1 1 has wrung my heart , it has deluged 
my eyes with weeping 

Hume. Which would you rather do , cause and 
excite those sufferings, or assuage and quell them I 

Home Am I a Scotchman or an islander of 
the Bed Sea, that a question like this should bo 
asked met 

Hume You would not then have given to 
(Edipus that information which drove him and 
Jocasla to despair i 

Home As a Christian and a minister of the 
gospel, 1 am commanded to defy the devil, and 
to burst asunder the bonds of sin 

Hume l am certain you would be greatly 
pained m doing it 

llmm I should never overcome the grief and 
anxiety so severe a duty would cause me 

Huint You have now proved, better than I 
could have done in twenty Essays, that, if morality 
is not religion, neither is religion morality EithcT 
of them, to be good (and the ouc must lie and the 
other should be so), will produce good effects from 
the beginning to the end, and be followed by no 
remorse or repentance 

It would he presumptuous in me to quote the 
Ihltlc to you, who are so mui h more conversant 
m it yet I can not refrain from repeating, for 
my own satisfaction, the beautiful sentence on 
Holiness, that “all her ways are pleasantness, 
and all her paths are pca< c “ It says, not one or 
two paths, but ait for vice bath one or two pass- 
ably pleasant in the season, if we could forget that, 
when wc would return, the road is difficult to find, 
and must be picked out in the dork Imagine 
anything in tho semblance of a duty attended by 
regret and sorrow, and lie assured that Holiness 
has no concern in it Admonition, it is true, ib 
sometimes of such a nature, from that of the 
irregularity it would correct, as to occasion a 
sigh or a blush to him who gives it , in this case, 
the sensation so manifested odds weight to the 
reproof and indemnifies the reprover. He is 
happy to have done, what from generosity and 
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tenderness of heart he was sorry and slow to do, their reins. Bettor let the cell be standing, than 
and the person in whose behalf he acted must level it only for the thorn and nettle 
be degraded beneath the dignity of manhood, Home What good do these idlers, with their 
if he feels less for himself than another has felt cords and wallets, or, if you please, with their 
for him The regret is not at the performance regularities ? 

of his duty, but at the failure of its effect Hume These have their value, at least to the 

To produce as much happiness as we can, and possessor and the few about him Ask rather, 
to prevent as much misery, is the proper aim what is the worth of his abode to the prince or to 
and end of true morality and true religion the public t who is the wiser for his cowl, the 
' Only give things their right direction , do but wanner for Ins frock, the more contented for his 
place and train them woll, and there is room cloister, when they are taken from him 1 Monks, 
to move easily and pleasantly in the midst of it is true, arc only as stars that shine upon the 
them. desert hui tell me, 1 heseoch you, who caused 

J/ome What 1 in the midst of vice and wicked- such a desert in the moral world * And who 
ness 1 and mnst wc place and train those 1 ' rendered so faint a light, m somo of its periods, 
Hume There was a time when what is wine a blessing 1 Ignorant rulers, must be the answer, 
was not wine, when what is vinegar was not and inhuman laws They should cease to oust 
vmegar, when wlial is corruption was not cor- some time before their antidotes, however lll- 
rnption That, which would turn into nee, may compounded, arc cast away 
not only not turn into it, but maj, by discreet and If we had lived seven or eight centnricB ago, 
attentive management, become the groundwork John Home would probably have been saying mass 
of virtue A little watchfulness over ourselves at the altar, and David llume. hitter and lazier, 
will save ns a great deal of watchfulness over w ould have been pursuing his theological studies 
others, and will permit the kindliest of religions in the convent We arc bo much the creatures of 
to drop her inconvenient and unseemly talk, of timcB and seasons, so modified and fashioned by 
enmity and strife, cuirasses and breastplates, bat- them, that the very plants upon the wall, if they 
tics and exterminations were as sensible as some suppose them to be, 

Home These carnal terms arc frequent in the would laugh at us 
books of the Old Testament Home Fantastic forms and ceremonies are 

Hume Because the books of the Old Testament rather what the philosopher will reprehend 
were written when the world was much more Strip away these, reduce things to their primitive 
barbarous and ferocious than it is at present , and state of punty and holiness, and nothing can alter 
legislators must accommodate their language to or shake us, clinging, as wo should, to the anchor 
the customs and manners of the country of Faith 

Home Apparently 3 on would rather abolish Hume People clung to it long ago , but many 
the forcible expressions of our pious reformers, lost their grasp, benumbed by holding too tightly, 
than the abominations at which their souls re- The church of Scotland brings close together the 
vollcd I am afraid you would hesitate as little objects of veneration and abhorrence. The enl 
to demolish kirks aB convents, to dnve out minis- principle, or devil, was, in my opinion, hardly 
ters as monks worth the expense of his voyage from Persia , 

Hume I would let ministers and tlicir kirks but, since you have him, you seem resolved to 
alone 1 would abolish monasteries , but gradu- treat him nobly, luting him, defying him, and 
ally and humanely, and not until I had discovered fearing him nevertheless. I would not however 
how and where the studious and pious could spend place him so very near the Creator, let his pre- 
their time better I hold religion in the light of tensions, from custom and precedent, be what 
a medal which has contracted rust from ages they may 

This rust seemH (o have been its preserver for Home Ho is alwajs marring the fair works of 
many centuries, but after sonic few more will our heavenly Father in this labour is his only 
certainly be its consumer, and IcaTe no vestige proximity 

of effigy or superscription behind it should be llume You represent him as spurring men on 
detached carefully and patiently, not ignorantly to wickedness, from no other motive than the plca- 
and rudely scoured off Happiness may bo taken sure ho experiences in rendering them miserable 
away from many with the design of eommumcat- Home He has no other, excepting his inveterate 
ing it to more but that which is a grateful and spite and malice against God , from which indeed, 
refreshing odour m a limited space, would be to speak more properly, this desire originates, 
none whatever in a larger , that which is comfort- Hume Has he lost his wits, as well as bis sta- 
able warmth to the domestic circlo, would not tion, that he fancies he can render God unhappy 
awaken the chirping of a cncket, or stimulate by being spiteful and malicious 1 You wrong him 
the flight of a butterfly, in the forest, that which greatly , but you wrong God more For in all 
satisfies a hundred poor monks, would, if thrown Satan’s attempts to seduce men into wickedness, 
open to society at large, contribute not an atom to he loaves everyone his frec-wilJ either to resist 
its benefit and emolument Placid tempers, re- or yield , but the heavenly Father, as you would 
gnlated habitudes, consolatory visitations, are sup- represent him, predestines tho greater part of 
pressed and destroyed, and nothing rises from mankind to everlasting pains and torments, ante- 

, s 2 
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cedently to corruption or temptation. There is know, habitually asked their gods and goddesses 
no impiety in asking you which is the worst for by which of their names it was most agreeable to 
impiety most certainly does notconsist m setting them to lie invoked now let Gratitude.be, what 
men nght on what is demonstrable in their re- for the play of our fancy we have just imagined 
ligion, norm proving to them that God is greater her, a sentient living power, I can not think of 
and better, than, with all their zeal for him, they any name more likely to be pleasing to her, than 
have ever thought him ltcligion The simplest breast often bolds more 

Iftrme This is to confound religion with philo- reason m it than it knows of, and more than 
sophy, the source of nearly every evil in conduct Philosophy looks for or suspects. We almost as 
and of every error m ethics frequently despise what is not despicable as we 

Hume Bcligion is the cldost sister of Plnlo- admire and reverence what is No nation in the 
sophy on whatever subjects they may differ, it world was ever so enlightened, and in all parts 
is unbecoming in cither to quarrel, and most so and qualities so civilised, as the Scotch. Why 
about their inheritance would > ou Hhake or unsettle or disturb those 

Home And have j on nothing, sir, to say against principles which have rendered us peaceable and 
the pomps and vanities of other worships, that contented 1 

you should assail the institutions of your native Hume I would not by any means 

country 1 To fear Ood, I must suppose then, is Home Many of your writings have evidently 

less meritorious than to build steeples, and cm such a tendency 

broidor surplices, and compose chants, and blow Hume Those of my writings to which you 
the licllows of organs refer will be read by no nation a few speculative 

Hume My dear sir, it is not because Ood is men will take them , but none will lie rendered 
delighted with hymns and instruments of music, more gloomy, more dissatisfied, or more unsocial 
or prefers base to tenor or tenor to base, or Handel by them Rarely will you find one who, five 
to Giles Halloway, that nations throng to cclc- minutes together, can fix his mind even on the 
brate in thoir churches his power and his bene surface some new tune, some idlo project, some 
ficuncc it is not. that Inigo Jones or Christopher light thought, some impracticable wish, will gcnc- 
Wrcn could erect to him a habitation more rails run, like the daz/lmg haze of summer on 
worthy of his presence than the humblest cottage the dry heath, betwixt them and the reader A 
on the loneliest, moor if. is that the best feelings, bagpipe will swallow them up, a strathspey will 
the highest faculties, the greatest wealth, should dissipate them, or Romance with the death-rattle 
he displayed and exercised m the patrimonial m her throat will drive them away into dark 
palace of every family united For such are churches staircases and charnel houses 
both to the rich and poor You and I, m the course of our conversation. 

Home Your hand, Hand* Pardon me, sir, have been at variance, as much as discreet and 
the sentiment carried me beyond eiwtom f for it honest men ought to be each knows that the 
recalled to me the moments of blissful enthusiasm other thinks differcntlyfrom him, yet each esteems 
when I wan anting my tragedy, and (harmed me the ether I tan not but smile when I reflect that 
the more as coming from you a few paces, a glows of wine, a tup of tea, conciliate 

Hume J explain the causes of Dungs, and those whom Wisdom would keep asunder 
leave them Home No wonder vou scoff emphatically, as 

Home Go on, sir, pray go on , for bore we can you pronounie the word madam 
walk together Suppose that God never heard I fume If men would permit their minds like 
us, never eared for us do those care for you or tlieir t hildrcn to associate freely together, if they 
hear y'ou whoso exploits you celebrate at public would agree to meet one another with smiles and 
dinners, our Wallaces and Bruces i yet arc not frankness, instead of suspicion and defiance, the 
wc tlicnce the braver, the more generous, the common stock of intelligence and of happiness 
more grateful 1 would be centupled Probably tliORc two men 

Hume I do not see clearly how the more who hate cavil other most, and whose boat hus- 
grateful but 1 would not analyse by reducing to bandry is to sow bum and thistlcB in each other’s 
a cinder a lofty sentiment path, would, if they bad ever met and conversed 

Home Surely we are grateful for the benefits familiarly', have been ardent and inseparable 
our illustrious patriots have conferred on us and friends The minister who may order my book 
cveiy act of gratitude is rewarded by roproduc to bo burnt to-morrow by the hangman, if I, by 
tion Justice is often pale and melancholy , hut any accident, had been seated yesterday by his 
Gratitude, her daughter, is constantly m the flow side at dinner, might perhaps in another fortnight 
of spirits and the bloom of loveliness You call recommend me to his master, for a man of such 
ont to her when you fancy she is pass.ng , you gravity and understanding as to be worthy of 
want her for your dependents, your domestics, being a privy councillor, and might conduct me 
your friends, your children The ancients, as you to the treasury-bench. 
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MAUROCORDATO A 

Maurocordato. Pope Clement the ninth died of 
vexation at being unable to ttuecour the island of 
Crete It is true, the Venetians, who were expelled 
from it, were of lus church we are separated from 
it only by a syllable Is there neither l’ope nor 
King who can step over a syllabic in our defence 1 
Systematically have we been persecuted, regularly 
have we been abandoned , and I know not which 
despot is moat deserving of our abhorrence and 
execration, whether lie « hose intolerable chums 
we have wrenched and cast away from us, or the 
colder barbarian the most forward to promise 
and the most able to afford us succour Super- 
seding this pu lure, and covering it as with a 
black crape, let us present another to our country 
worthy to lie placed on the next panel to that 
which represents the heroic ilofcr, the last and 
truest defender of Aubtna, delivered up by hci to 
his murderers No crime oi despotism, however 
enormous, is without a parallel When wo fancy 
we have reached that point of congelation above 
which it is impossible to breathe, wc see another 
such hanging with all its horrors over our heads 

The calm, intelligent, and virtuous Hiannonc, a 
century ago, edited his elaborate and faithful 
Hibtory of Naples, in which a few among the 
usurpations and frauds of the Popedom were 
exposed Inquisitors and assassins were employed 
against him and be was forced to abandon his 
profession of advocate, to leave his family, his 
friends, his country, and to seek protection, whore 
lately Holer first and vainly sought it, in Vienna 
The friendship of Prince Kugcne could not defend 
him against the malice of the Pope, working on 
the pusillanimity of the Emperor Ho was driven 
from Austria, and took reluge in Venice Here 
albo was a kind of Inquisition Oiannone was 
seized by night, and was east before sunrise on 
the shores of the papal territory He found 
means however of escaping to Genova After a 
residence of several months m that city, ho was 
invited by an emissary of the Sardinian king to 
a villa on the opposite side of the lake here ho 
was arrested For vindicating the privileges of 
the kmg against the pretensions of the pope, his 
reward was a strict and solitary confinement, first 
m a fortress of Savoy, then in the citadel of Turin, 
where, after twelve years of imprisonment, he 
died 

Colocotroni Say no more of the dead The 
curses of good men are barren in our days, what- 
ever they were formerly, and wither the heart 
they rise from, not the head they fall on Why 
revert to Giannonel Why to Hoferl Is not 
Rhigas nearer ' 

Maurocordato. Yes Rhigas,wcknow, was bom 
at Velestmos m Thessaly, about the year 17C3 

* The older, the younger was less faithful to his country 
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He was the primary mover in our glorious cause 
since the power of the Venetians was broken by 
the common enemy. Enriched by commorce, he 
left it early, and collecting about him the few 
htoraiy men+ whom our unfortunate nation at 
that time produced, went to Vienna and edited a 
journal His inoffensive manners, his charity, his 
liberality, conciliated the hearts ot all. The 
government felt and acknowledged the utility of 
his labours its new subjects were better disposed 
Ion aid it, and others were more ready to become 
so Above all, the Son ions, then under Paswan 
Oglou, read with avidity the evangile of their free- 
dom The divan of Constantinople was informed 
of it a demand was made that lthigas be 
delivered np, and was at once at ceded to. He and 
eight of his friends were seized by the police of 
Vienna, chained, thrown into a boat on the 
Danube, and committed to a Turkish guard 

In vam was the torture inflicted on them to 
extort the names of their accomplices At the 
bight ot Wuldin, “ (> strong and beauteous city • ” 
cried lthigas, "residence of a wise and valiant 
prince 1 never hast thou seen him abandoning his 
defenders, nor intimidated by an enemy, far or 
near ” The animated tone, the look ot exultation 
in our protomarlyrof resuscitated freedom, was the 
signal of death to his countrymen and himself 
Apprehensive that it denoted the proximity of a 
rescue, the captain of the guard ordered the larger 
stones in the ballast to be fastened about their 
necks During this operation they sang the hymn 
of Liberty which lthigas composed, and, when 
they had begun the louder chorus, were cast into 
the river 

Colocotroni 0 Khigas 1 who among the blessed 
sits nearer to thy God than thou'l Hear me I 
look down on onr country 1 the eyes of every 
angel will follow thine, and weep at its abandon- 
ment by the Christian 1‘ruices 

Can no appeal be made to Humanity by 
Learning 'f 

Maurocordato In Austria no books are road 
but cookery-books, missals, and lives of the saints 
Russia contains only one man of erudition, the 
archimandrite Hyacmthos, who has collected and 
translated the most valuable portion of Chinese 
literature On suspicion of being a thinker, he 
has been banished to Archangel, and is dying by 
an affection of the lungs 

Colocotroni In France, in England, is there 
nono who will speak aloud for us '( 

Maurocordato The literary men of France 
have a censor over them upon which Borne have 
become missionaries and jcsuits, and some Maho- 
metans others write odes on the triumphs of the 

f Zabira, a Greek of Siaii eta* is reported to iiave left bellied 
him a catalogue and biography of the Greek writers aiuoe 
the capture of Constantinople bo died in the year 1004 
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Duo d’AngonUme, and on the Trocodero in the 
nursery of the Duchess de Bern. England bos 
portymen In profusion If a solitary sedate repub- 
lican should rise up in that country, they would 
unite and tear him to pieces , just as the beggars 
of two streets against a stranger at the comer who 
(they suspectl may beg 

Cdocotrom The English have no need of a 
republic, none of their habits or imaginations 
resting on it, and enjoying as they do what liberty 
they desire. Yet 1 can not see why, when I my- 
self am shaven, 1 should break the razor, or 
hinder the use of one in those who want it, as 
they do in regard to freedom, from an imperfect 
and erroneous calculation in the ledger-book. 
Nearly all the writers may indeed be hired by 
the government, and tho few of them who are 
not hired may hie in expectancy of place and 
profit, yet tho public is much interested in our 
cause, and has borne toward us that liberality for 
which nothing short of eternal gratitude can be 
an adequate return 

Maurocoriiatn. General, I have reeoived from an 
Englishman, who resides at Florence, a military 
map of Greece, m which all those places arc 
accurately marked where great battles have been 
fought, and to which a topographical description 
is added, wherever it was to lie found cither m 
ancient historians or modern travellers 

Colamtnmi The anuents, who excelled us m 
most things of importance, excelled ns principally 
in the variety of expedients for attack and defence 
Every great general was a great inventor Within 
tho memory of man, l believe, not a stratagem 
has been thought of by any In Europe, be it old 
or new, original or borrowed. Campaigns are 
formed as much hy a receipt as custards, and sieges 
aa cheesecakes I know the better part of Greet o 
perfectly, and only wish your English friend could 
devise tho mcanH for me of bringing iny enemy 
where beaten enemies were brought formerly. 

The Greeks bate performod, in tho last throe 
years, as many arduous actions os their antestors 
over performed w ithrn the same period, and have 
evinced a constancy such as they have never 
exhibited since the davB of Pericles The British 
force is composed of three nations, each striving 
for precedency in lalour Hence whenever a 
large body of troops is assembled, there must lie 
a portion of caih, and vigour is exerted by all 
hut when smaller detachments of one nation are 
sent out on what tlicj call diversions, w c generally 
find them fail there being no such spirit of 
rivalry and emulation. It cau not be dissembled 
that the victories of the English, in the last fifty 
years, have lioen gained 1>\ the high courage and 
steady discipline of the soldier, and the most 
remarkable, whore the prudence and skill of the 
commander wore altogether wanting Place any 
distinguished general of theirs where Murillo 
was placed in America, Mina in 8pam, and then 
inform me what are your hopes, and whether jou 
expect from him the some actiutj and the same 
expedients Whatever is done by the English 


is done by open force, to which nothing is pre- 
cursory or subsidiary. Our enemies the Turira 
are somewhat of this character Now 1 lay it 
down as a maxim, that tho weaker of two powers, 
at varianoe, should never employ the same 
weapons as the stronger when it can not find 
better, at leaBt it should look for what are different 
and unexpected If we Greeks at present form 
our regiments on the model of the English, we 
shall lose half our strength By good fortune, 
our troopB are composed of men united by blood 
or neighbourhood, and partly put into motion by 
the spirit of love and coneord, partly by emula- 
tion for the different regions of Greece, yon 
know, are just as much nvals now as they were 
anciently In no other part of Europe is there in 
the military establishment the least consideration 
of moral foree vices and virtues are equally com- 
pressed men are filed and pocketed like pms and 
needles, according to their length an inch m 
stature divides two brothers, two friends, two nvals 
m the affections of the same mistress, leaving 
room for the union of the brave man and the 
coward. Nothing that is ridiculous, absurd, 
tnjunous, or offensive, is omitted in the modern 
practice and if your English commentator draWB 
his condnsioin, from it, and recommends it to our 
imitation, we have only to thank him for Ins 
kind intent. 

Greece has much to do, much not to do God, 
who hath restored her miraculously to her enthu- 
siastic and vigorons youth, will guide and protect 
her in it, and will open by degrees before her 
all the sources of knowledge, and all the means 
of improvement and prosperity 

MauroairtlaU) The paper 1 hold m my hand 
recommends the thing on which yon particularly 
insist, tho diversity of weapon, nor does the 
author quote an Engbsh authority, hut the autho- 
rity of an American, who suggested it to his 
country when she was about to contend with a 
military force to which hers was disproportionate, 
both in numbers and in discipline The interest, 
says my correspondent, I feel and have always 
felt, m tho fortune of those who struggle to bo 
free, jiorsuados me to submit some reflections, 
perhaps not unimportant, to your country. If 
they sere entirely my own, adds he, I might 
hesitate more to offer them, although of late years 
I have studied these matters with some attention, 
and have examined them with some industry. 
Franklin proposed to the consideration of the 
Anglo-Americans, whether the bow be not a 
more effectual weapon than the musket Its 
lightness, the ease with which it may bo kept 
dry, with which it may bo concealed and recovered, 
with which it may be loaded and discharged, 
with which it may tie preserved in order or 
replaced, arc not its only advantages. 

l’atnotic as are the Greeks, there are many who, 
on receiving a musket from the government, 
would be induced to return homo, that they might 
rather employ it at ihc chase than in battle The 
bow, at least in the beginning, would not serve the 
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purpose, would never hold forth such an induce- 
ment, and nobody would buy it if offered for sale 
When munition is exhausted in the villages and 
in the mountains, where we fight most frequently, 
the soldier can find no more, and is no longer a 
soldier for some days ; while every wood and 
thicket, every house and shed, produces the mate- 
rial of arrows Youths, from their tender age or 
from their idle habits, incapable of carrying heavy 
arms, would carry a bow, it 1 wing no impediment 
cither m attack or flight, and if thrown away, 
it is little loss to them, and no advantage to the 
enemy 

The advice of Prankl in was not rejected because 
it was irrational or reprehensible, lint because the 
Anglo-Americans were nearly all well exercised in 
tho management of fire-arms, and because they 
found in the cities a superabundance of ponder 
and shot Far different in Greece the choice is 
yet to be made , and you will surely make it says 
our friend, of that material which is at once the 
most plentiful and the most easy to work, that in 
which the excruse is the least laborious, and the 
attainment of skill the least difiuult Suppose 
two kinds of arms, or, if yon please, two kinds 
of tactics, equally good if either of these be 
unexpected by the enemy , that is preferable Even 
the worse, the first time it ih practised, will give 
the advantage to those who employ it, unless its 
defects he too evident 

Theanuents, lie thinks with you, reasoned much 
more and mui h liettcr on this business than the 
moderns , and they always used a great diversity 
of weapons in the same army , the advantage of 
which is demonstrated by Folard in his commen- 
tary on Poly bius 

The arrow acts in three manners , rectihneurly, 
curvilmearly, and perpendicularly , the musket- 
ball in one only, the rectilinear Twelve arrows 
are discharged before the musket can bo dis- 
charged the third time, even supposing that it 
is always dean, and that it never misses fire 
The musket without bayonet, as are many of 
ours, is very inconvenient, for we must often draw 
tho sword, and then what becomes of it * while tho 
bow, thrown in a moment across tho shoulder, 
leaves the right hand at liberty, and the body 
unencumbered, for tho other ways of defence or 
of attack 

The Turks fight m close array , so that every 
arrow strikes either man or horse , and it is 
remarkable that a moderate puncture makes the 
horse intractable, while to a severe musket-shot 
he often seems for a time insensible. The report 
of fire-arms by night or m ambuscade betrays 
the soldier, the arrow not Even by day it 
sometimes is expedient that Doath como veiled 
The lock of fire-arms is tho most important part 
of them, and is the most liable to injury, from a 
blow, from a fall, or from service The muBkct is 
composed of many parts, each subject to be de- 
tached or loosened, Borne to be lost, as the rod and 
the flint, and the loss may not be pcrccned until 
it is fatal 


If any considerable body of archers, well sup- 
ported, drew upon an unprepared enemy (and all 
at this day are so) they would gam, if not the 
battle, the advantage. No fire could produce such 
destruction, such confusion, or leave effects so 
immediately visible, so generally appalling. 

He who uamce a bow instead of a musket, may 
also carry provisions for five entire days, an 
incalculable advantage in a country laid waste on 
every side, and wbieh will enable him in most 
situations to choose and change his encampment 
os he pleases When a foot-soldier thus armed has 
taken the horse of an enemy, he may mount and 
use him, should circumstances require it, which he 
could not do with musket and bayonet, even in 
case of necessity 

The bow has no need of cleaning, the musket 
has need of it every day , and after a march or 
an engagement, when it may want it most, tho 
soldier fuels little inclination to this surcharge 
of labour, and often has not tow, sometimes not 
water, as ours experienced on the mountains 
last summer, when even in the plains there was 
barely a suflicicncy to quench tlioir thirst By 
the lightness of this weapon, and the little danger 
there is oi its sounding loud in striking against 
anything, munition-waggons mid sLores may be 
set on fire, applying to the arrow inflammable 
substances 

The Turks arc still masters of cities and fortresses 
which you must lake No nation defends a place 
so obstinately and courageously as they do and 
yov. have some which they will soon attack Here 
the liow m greatly a better weapon than the mus- 
ket. For in the hurry of firing on those who mount 
to the assault, few balls are well rammed , hence 
they fall out or fall inoffensively , and nothing is 
more difficult than to hit a man, aiming at him 
perpendicularly The arrow on this occasion would 
seldom miss You may have reason then to be 
glad that they no longer use the bow, in which 
formerly lay their strength 

Uvlocolrow These observations arc worth at- 
tention What have you boside 'i 

Maurocordato The observations on defensive 
armour are original and important. Even so late 
as the reign of Louis XIV the officer wore it 111 
the battle of Waterloo, more glorious to the victor 
than any since that of Leuctra, if perhaps you 
except four others won by the same nation, at 
Cressy, at Agmcourt, at 1’oictiers, and at Blen- 
heim, three regiments of light caval ry in succession 
were ordered to attack the French cuirassiers 
Each made several charges, and lost the greater 
part of its men in killed or wounded If, adds 
my correspondent, these English regiments had 
been defended by the armour I am about to pro- 
pose for youre, they would have lost muth fewer, 
and, although no troops are braver, more oxpert, 
or better disciplined, than the French cuirasRiers, 
would probably have repulsed them for the Eng- 
lish horses were iroshcr, not having surmounted 
such acclivities, nor having toiled so long over a 
deep tenacious clay 
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Suppose it possible to discover a substance on 
which the seasons have little or no effect , which 
resists heat, cold, moisture iron does not 
Suppose it possible to discover a substance which 
leaves every limb its elasticity, its full play and 
action iron does not. Suppose it possible to 
discover a substance in which the soldier, if ne- 
cessary, may sleep in iron he can not 

In fact, general, he recommends the use of carle 
armour, the usual thickness of which material is 
sufficient to resist the bajonet, and which a mus- 
ket-ball will rarely penetrate By employing this, 
the soldier who cannot swim has all the advantages 
of him who can he may be knocked down in it, but 
he will not be killed nor badly woundod seldom 
will a particle of it enter the flesh , and in case it 
should, no substance whatever is so easily extracted 
nor will there ovor be those contusions which arc 
often mortal in the head for although the sabre 
does not penetrate the metal, it mdents it so deeply 
as to produce the same offcct We have experi- 
enced the dizziness that tho helmet occasions m 
a few hours of exertion this destroys both acti- 
vity and strength N othuig is so cool to the head 
as cork, or presents so equal and wholesome a 
temperature in all seasons Its additional woight 
is imperceptible to the horse , nor is the dis- 
mounted soldier lost, as the stccl-uiscd cuirassier 
is. This armour is cheap and durable , it occupies 
no tunc in cleaning, none in putting on , everyone 
can mend or replace it 

Some of tho other projects must be left to the 
discretion of our Govommcnt they arc political 
rathor than mUitarv they are calculated to act 
instantaneously and effectually and the author 
says of them, ‘There arc circumstances xu which 
Thenustodcs should lie heard before Aristides, 
and indeed without him ’ 

Uo recommends that the Acro-corinthos, and 
some other positions, should lie flanked with strong 
Murtello towers, and gives an account of an Eng- 
lish ship of seventy four guns, utterly ruined off 
Corsica by such a tower, mounting one only 
Here is also a proposal to construct, or rathci to 
omploy, for we have them m many of our ports, 
gunboats similar to those used by the Russians in 
the hattle of Tchcsme 

Colocotmui I hope we arc not yet reduced to 
imitate the Russians m anything The least 
inventive of the human race, and the most hostile 
to mventions and improv cments, can hardly be 
presented to Greeks for a model, by one who 
appears well acquainted with our history, with our 
capacities, and with our wants 

Mauroconlato He informs me that the inven- 
tion of this is duo to his countryman and friend, 
General Benthom, a man equally distinguished 
for courage, humanity, and bcicucc 

Colocotrom I know almost os little of English 
inventors as the Emperor of Turkey, or Morocco, 
or Austrib. War is my pursuit, come to the 
point , let me see his project. I may recom- 
mend it , for the wisest men and most useful 
things want recommendation and the tongue 


of the fool is often requisite to the mventions of 
the wise. 

Maurocordato General Bentham commanded 
the naval armament of Russia at the battle of 
Tchesme, under (where pnnees are entrusted with 
command thiB word usually means ever) Prince 
Potemkin Gunboats hadalwaysbeenbmltsolidly, 
with strong traverses, to prevent tho recoil of the 
gun Hence, after every fire, tho motion of the 
vessel was so violent and of so long continuance, 
that tho discharges were intermitted and uncer- 
tain. One would imagine that little experience was 
requisite to demonstrate how, leaving the cannon 
to its recoil, and the vessel to its own action upon 
the water, no -violent shock could be given, and 
how the succeeding charges would he more rapid 
anil more easily directed Instead of the old gun- 
boat, constructed at much expense and soon ruined, 
he placed heavy cannon upon barks deemed 
before incapable of bearing them but it was soon 
apparent that, on still water, they were adequate 
to destroy the most formidable ships of the line. 
The general show ed the troops and manners that 
the water itself gives the proper degree both of 
recession and of resistance, without danger to the 
gunner or detriment to the boat The advantages 
of the invention arc these that the boats, if they 
arc to he built, do not cost a fifth of the others 
that worse timber and a smaller quantity of it will 
serve and that merchant-ships taken from the 
enemy may be converted into them 

('olocotrow Do the English use them constantly! 
for in these matters they have more authority with 
me than in others. 

Mauruconlatu They do not because they have 
no need of gun-boats on their coasts, command- 
ing, as they do, the ocean because too their seas 
are tempestuous, and their expeditions for the 
greater jiart distant and because they are reluc- 
tant that their enemies should acquire from them 
the benefit of an invention, by which they them- 
selves could not profit in the same degree The 
small gun-boat not presenting a broadside to an 
enemy, the Turk, the worst of gunners, would 
hardly ever strike it, while it would rarely miss 
him, and would never fad to discourage where it 
might not disable 

My correspondent is urgent that every mannor 
and soldier on board should be armed with a bow, 
aud with a longer and heavier pike than any in 
common use Roeurring to actions by land, he 
observes that the length of the pike gave the 
victory to the Greeks in the first battle against 
Xerxes, whcnthe/i/imorfofoof that autocrat were - 
repulsed by the Lacedeemomans, according to 
Herodotus, from this cause only The how is 
recommended at sea more earnestly, and m our 
gun-boats and small boats most particularly, from 
the necessity of loading them lightly 

Colocotrom. Should any of these suggestions 
be introduced, it must be done suddenly, secretly, 
and diffusively 

Maurocordato The political reflections of my 
correspondent w ill be the subject of some future 
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consideration. To obtain our independence, ho 
would propose to the Turk the same annual sub- 
sidy as comes into the treasury at present, which 
is little more than a fifth of what is levied , he 
would engage that we should admit into our ports 
no vessel of a potentate at war with Turkey, and 
that we should sign no treaty of alliance with 
anyone upon her confines , ho would consent that 
the Greeks in Asia and other parts should be 
united in the territory bounded on the north by 
Olympus and the Ceraunians, on the east by 
the lEgsean Sea, and including Crete Pro- 
perty should bo exchanged by Turkish and 
Oreck commissioners, aided by the consuls of 
France, England, and Sweden, and the contract 
Bhould bo carried into execution m three years 
He informs me that many Christian and Jewish 
families have records of places in Crete, where 
the treasures of houses, of churches, and of mon- 
asteries, were deposited on its subjugation 
Turkey docs not denve one hundred and eighty' 
thousand zecchins annually from the conquest 
She would readily compromise in a few years, pro 
bably on the breaking out oi the first war, for the 
tax stipulated, and accept ten or twelve years’ 
purchase Indeed on her expressing any doubt 
of security of our faith, we might oftcr as much, 
with no fear of a refusal, and could obtain it by- a 
loan from Englund So moderate a debt would 
rather be a bond to unite u» than a burden 
Cotocolroni A society of Englishmen, no less 
patriotic, has kindly sent to me three hundred 
biblcs, in readiness for the next campaign , with 
an exhortation to prohibit dancing in private 
houses, unless among persons of a certain ago 
and rank , a remonstrance against what is usual at 
tho comers of streets, or lanes, or stable-doors , and 
a form of prayer to be oilered up m our churches 
Instead of tins, our patriarch may lie requested 
to insert in the Litany a petition to the Almighty, 
that, in the bowels of hiB compassion, it may please 
him to retain in the government of the Si w u Jules 
hiB Excellency Sir Thomas Maitland, so that the 
people shall never cease to sigh for union with us, 
and that likew-isc in his infinite mercy he may 
remove all impediment to his Excellency, by 
removing for ever Lord Guildford, in whose pre- 
sence Learning would almost forget her losses, 
and dismembered Greece her sufferings. 

Maurocordato Yes, Greece shall arise again, 
like Ulysses from under the wand of Pallas, when 
his wrinkles were smoothened, and his tattered 
garment cast away from him 

Golocotroru Nevertheless, whatever arms she 
takes up, she may look forward to years of agony, 
and to more enemies than the Turk All the old 
governments in Europe will attempt to increase 
our difficulties, and, when they have augmented 
them to the utmost in their power, will point 
them out as the natural fruits of insubordination, 
for such they call resistance, which is tho moro 
criminal m their eyes, the longer and the more 
patiently you have borne oppression Happily wo 
have no ally we have an oppressor the lesb If 


Spain or Portugal had any, that ally would model 
the adopted form of government , m other words, 
would change the features without diminishing 
the weight of slavery. Providence, I trust, will 
favour our exertions I would propose then to 
leave a wide space between us and the dominions 
of a government more systematically and more 
degradedly tyrannical Indignant as we justly 
are at the unworthy treatment we have received, 
and conscious as we can not but be, that we are 
the undegenerate descendants of a people which 
never since the foundation of tho world hath 
beheld a rival m glory, we must acknowledge that 
no conqueror is milder than the Turkish, no reli- 
gion more tolerant, no judgo more dispassionate, 
no law more equitable 

Maurueorduto But many countries, oneo 
Grecian, he desolate Crete t an hardly discover 
the traces of five amid her hundred cities True , 
islands, which when free are the happiest of 
countries, are the most miserable when they are 
subjected For tlic subjection endured under 
modem governments is far different in its effects 
from that endured under our ancestors and tho 
Homans Towns, harbours, and marts, aroso 
upon it He my w ltnesses on one side, C'j pniB, 
Lesbos, Chios, and ye starry host of Cyclades I 
stand on the oilier. Sully, Sardinia, Ireland, with 
your herds of mendicants, your bands of robl>crs, 
your pestiferous marshes, and your deserted ports 
What countries are naturally more lcrtile < what 
more wretched' Wild theories have not ren- 
dered them so , yet the only mischiefs to lie ex- 
tirpated arc wild theoncH The towns of tho 
Yaltcllms under the protection of Switzerland, 
tho cities of liagnsa and Genoa and Venice, had 
enjoyed a long prosperity, all several hundred 
years, some above a thousand, and one had 
arrived by its prudence and industry at an age 
which appeared forbidden to human institutions, 
w hen suddenly a sage, too autocratical to be taught 
anything by sages of another class, draws around 
his shoulders a cat-skin hung with saints, and is 
informed, as he swallows bis morning draught of 
brandy, that if they really wore happy, they were 
happy from w ild theories, and must he corrected 
Let us, O Colocotrom, cast our eyes a little way 
into the wilds of these theories, no such wilds 
as Siberia can open to us, nor the Ukraine, nor 
the Chersonese, nor the plains of Hungary, nor 
the Campania of the Popes and Bourbons, each 
by nature so fertile, each by despotism so corroded 
and exhausted , hut sueh wilds as our Altica and 
our Thessaly and our Bceotia once rejoiced in, 
wilds of equality, wilds where the heart of man 
I in full expansion heaved high and freely through 
the course of ages , where the human form pos- 
sessed such dignity as none other than a native 
of this country could represent or could imagine 
Wild theories 1 that unite men injustice and amity ' 
Wild theories • that gave birth and nurture to 
every art and every science , that even taught 
reason and humanity to the despot who lashed 
the sea 1 
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Solon ! Aristides I Epaminondas 1 Phocion I ye Mamrocordato The other great Powers have 
are authors and abettors of wild theories. Who declared on many occasions their resolution to set 
in the world, 0 Demosthenes, would listen to thy limits to the aggression of the Czar 
calumnious tongue against Philip 1 lEschylus 1 Colocotrom Austria hath demonstrated* that 
we deemed thee generous, heroic, self devoted as her sympathies are stronger with despotism than 
thy own Prometheus thy blood we thought flowed with ub, or even than with Christianity. Her 
for thy country, for civilisation, for enlightened ships, both of commerce and of war, have re- 
an d free mankind It flowed for wild theories pcatcdly brought suceour to the Turks, blockaded 
O Sophocles ' O Euripides 1 what lessons have you and besieged Even the most Christian King hath 
given us 1 W lid theories 1 convoyed in his nav y the money sent by the Pasha 

And yet, sir, (for scorn must have its period,) if of Egypt for the pay of his troops m the Pelopon- 
wc uso our memories, and reject our reason, which neso The military hirelings, whowere the readiest 
autocrats would tell us wo are bound to do as for instruments of Uonaparte’s tyranny, are become 
national power, which many look chiefly to, as for the stirrup-holder,, (and indeed may without shame) 
national defence, which mtorosts all. Home existed of this nmbitions Htttrap, who, barbarian as he is, 
m a state of infancy under her kings, of maturity is a soldier of more firmness and valour, a pnnee 
under her consuls, of decrepitude and decay under of more magnanimity and dignity, a politician of 
heremperors l’coplo are disposed to acknowledge more dear-sightcdncss and conduct If the French 
that a monarch is more prompt in giving his ministry has engaged them m such a service, it 
orders for invasion and annoyance, and that he can has noted with wisdom, and may triumphantly cry 
commoncc hostilities with greater secrecy, and out to the factious, “ See, what a detestable gang 
conduct them with greater decision (Uonouspre- of rogues und vagabonds arc not only those who 
rogativc' There must then be some strangely long ago betraved yon, but those also in whom 
countervailing disadvantage in the form and struc- y ou M ill place y our trust " 

ture of his government , for never sm<c the crcar Mauroeoribitii The A marunthe, a French vessel 
tion of the world wuh there an instanieof a mo- of the royal navv, acted m the service of the 
narcliy conquering a rcpublu , where the people Egyptians, both liefore Rhodes and against Crete 
wore equally numerous, or within a third , while But if the report be true that Cochrane is about 
republics in all ages have conquered munv king to take a command in our dctcncc, we may confi- 
dents, of which the population was the double and deutly hope that he will destroy any force the 
even the triple of theirs French government may appoint to act against 

Monarchy has all her blood in the head she us The same blow will dissipate the TuAh and 
looks healthy to those who see health in flushed disunite the body of the Holy* Alliance 
faces, and strong to those who look for strength VUncotroHl Indeed it is time , unless the lowest 
in swollen limbs Strange deception 1 if indeed m i ivilisation are to supplant the highest 
anything is strange where all principles are per- JHuuronmlulo In the animal world the insects 
vorted , where what is best must not be , where have the largest empire, in the political the Rus- 
what is worst must lie, where tyranny alone has sums Their dominion extends over a space equal 
rights, and usurpation ulonc has privileges tu a third of the old world, and seven tuncR larger 

Culorotroni “ You shall cmhain Poland you than the nearest planet The subjects are cdu- 
shall do with Ituly and with Illyria what you eated in blind submission, and about two millions 
please , you shall dismumber free and happy arc soldiers, or nrny become so, without any loss 
Saxony ” to agrn ulturc Is there no danger to Europe from 

“ What 1 no more 1 my brothers so enormouH a power, put into motion and directed 

“ Wait a little, our brother, wait a little 1 Wait, by ministers who mostly have liecn raised from 
our brother, four years at farthest , then advance obscurity or from indigence, who have abjured 
you will lie hailed us u deliverer from within and their own countries, and must flourish on the de- 
from without Ills most Christian Majesty is composition of others i Lately, a vast portion of 
anxious to recover llic influence of lus family in North America has been claimed by the Autocrat, 
Hpnm the English, who waged war to prevent it from the United States, Mexico, and England 
from having unv, are not m a condition to inter- lieginmng at the thirty-first and extending to the 
pose an impediment , and the ministers are more sixtieth degree enough of itself to constitute 
interested in suppressing the growth of consti- three empires 

tutions than w maintaining the dignity of the Colocotron i If Russia should protect us, which 
throne.” God forbid 1 she will break our bones by the weight 

The Emperor of Russia has had the address, by of her wing , and other nations will fight over us, 
the Congress of Verona, to involve the states of not for us The people of England are zealous in 
Europe m confusion , and within a y ear or two lye our cause but England is the only country in the 
will bo able to execute lus project on the side of world where the ministers arc chosen from their 
Turkey, having first broken the sinews of Persia dissimilitude to the people I never think of them 
by pushing her on precipitately Greece mean- without the idea of the boar ridden by the monkey , 
while will he prostrate before her, ready, and per- the strong by the weak, the grave by tho pert, the 
haps not unwilling, to be bound by her, blinded quiet by the mischievous. Since the time of Pitt 
as she is by feebleness the First (m this manner will politicians teach 
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historians to write) she has been governed, with 
hardly an interval, by the most inordinate and 
desperate gamesters that ever her subscription- 
house# drove penniless down-stairs. 

Mavrocorduto There is an axiom, that the best 
if corrupted is the worst It grieves me to think 
of England, once the favourite of Liberty, and sit- 
ting in light alone All the French, however, can 
not have lost entirely that spirit with which twenty 
millions were animated lately 

Colocotrom His most Christian Majesty is said 
in the Chamber of Deputies to be “ destined by 
l’rovidenee to dose the abyss of revolutions ” He 
may perhaps close that abyss (as he would any 
other) by falling into it 

MauroumhUv The saints of the Holy Alliance 
punish with imprisonment and poverty' those who 
wnte against the Chnstian religion, while they 
themselves act against it openly, and assist in 
crushing its defenders, men desi ended from those 
who first received it among the Gentiles Not 
only the catholic princes, professing the most in- 
tolerant, the most rapai ious, and the most inso 
lent of superstitions, but the potent and solo pro- 
tector of the Greek church abandons it to the lust 
of the Mussulman 1 dare not call this pusilla- 
nimity, still less dare I call it pcrfidionsness, base- 
ness, infamy , but 1 may lawfully ask whether any 
prmco, m modem days or ancient, has been guilty 
of a greater For in my zeal in favour of royalty, 
always amiable, always august, and in our times 
more than ever, 1 would fondly hope that none 
has committed anything beyond a peccadillo, and 
that in political computation, even this is nothing 
worse Diocletian, and the other Roman Emperors 
who persecuted the Christians, did less than was 
done by their successors from pulpits and con- 
vents, monks and priests, who took upon them- 
selves the ridiculous title of pope Religion was 


to be totally changed in the state by the Chris- 
tians, and this change the civil power always pre- 
vents, but the popes, as these usurpers called 
themselves, were under no apprehension that the 
new religion should Itself bo subverted , for it is 
ono of their tenets that it never shall be , then- 
only fear was, that they should lose a portion of 
their power by the rejection of absurdities, and a 
portion of their wealth by the reduction of cere- 
monies to the simplicity and paucity of the origi- 
nal institution These howover, popes or pagans, 
arc not bo censurable as those princes whose power 
and riches are m no danger on any side, and who 
by seceding from the cause of humanity, which 
we vindicate and defend, expose to the world their 
utter indifference to that faith which they, one 
and all, have sworn publicly to protect. 

Colocotroni To rise against oppression , to teach 
our children their duties and their rights , to re- 
mind them of their ancestors, and to rescue them 
fiom the seraglio, these arc crimes 1 They are 
crimes, in the eyes of whom 1 of those who pro- 
fess the religion of Clinst ' holv men 1 sucrod 
allies ' catholic, apostolic I We, Maurocordato, 
arc inconsiderate, we are rash, wc are frantic For 
what gain we by our vigils, fasts, and toils , by 
our roofless houses, onr devastated farms, our 
broken sleep upon the snowy mountains , unless it 
Isi the approbation of our lathers now in bliss, and 
the consolatory hope of it from our posterity 1 The 
rest of Europe is reduced to slavery, one heroic 
race excepted God alone can foresee the termi- 
nation of our conflict, but of this wc both aro 
certain , that, whenever wo fall, in whatever part 
of Greece our bodicb he, they w ill lie by the side 
of those who have defended the same cause , and 
that there is not a pillar, lit ancient days erected 
by a grateful country, that does not m its frag- 
ments tell our Btoiy 


ALFIERI AND SALOMON 

Alfieri Let ns walk to the window. Signor 
Salomon And now, instead of the silly sim- 
pering compliments repeated at introductions, 
let me assure you that you are the only man in 
Florence with whom I would willingly oxchango 
a salutation 

Salomon l must think myself highly flattered, 
signor Conte, having always hoard that you are 
not only the greatest democrat, hut also the 
greatest aristocrat, in Europe 

Aljlen Those two things, however opposite, 
which your smile w ould indicate, arc not so l rrecon- 
cilable os you imagine Let us first understand 
the words, and then talk about them The demo- 
crat is ho who wishes the people to have a due 
share in the government, and this share, if yon 
please, shall be the principal ono The aristo- 
crat of our days is contented with no actual 
share m it but if a man of family is conscious of 
his dignity, and resentful that another has invaded 
it, he may he, and is universally, called an aristo- 
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erat The principal difference is, that the one 
camcB outward what the other carries inward. 
1 am thought an aristocrat by the Florentines 
for conversing with few people, and for changing 
my shirt and shaving my beard on other days 
than festivals, which the most anstoeratical of 
them never do, considering it, no doubt, as an 
excess I am however from my soul a repub- 
lican, if prudence and modcBty will authorise any 
man to call himself so, and this I trust 1 have 
demonstrated in the most valuable of my works, 
the Treatise on tyranny and the Dialogue with my 
fnend at Siena The aristoeratual part of me, 
if part of me it must be called, hangs loose and 
keeps off insects. I see no aristocracy in the 
children of sharpers from liehind the counter, 
nor, placing the matter m the most favourable 
point of view, in the deseendants of free citizens 
who uccoptod from any vile enslaver, French, 
Spanish, German, or priest or monk (represented 
with a piece of buflooncry like a 1 ice-hive on his 
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bead and a picklock key at his girdle) the titles 
of counts and marquises. In Piedmont the 
matter is different we must cither have been 
the rabble or their lords wo acre military, 
and we retain over the populace the same rank 
and spirit as our ancestors held over the sol- 
diery Hut we are as prone to slavery as they 
were averse and reluctant 

Under the best of princes wo arc children all 
our lives Under the worse we are infinitely more 
degraded than the wretches who arc reduced to 
their sen ltude l»v war, or even by crimes , begging 
our master to take away from us the advantages 
of our education, and of our strength in mind 
and body Is this picture overcharged i 

Salomon hot with bright colours certainly 

A /fieri What think you then if wo are threat- 
ened with hell by those who take away earth 
from us, and scourge and imprison and torture us ‘ 

Salomon Hell is a very indifferent hospital for 
those who arc thrust into it with broken bones 
it is hard indeed if they who lame you, will not 
let you limp Indeed I do hear, signor Conte, 
that the churchmen call you an atheist and a 
leveller 

Alfien So, during the plague at Milan, if a 
man walked upright in the midst of it, and with- 
out a sore about lum, he was a devil or an 
anot ntrr it was a crime and a curse not to lie 
infected. But, signor Salomon, a poet never 
can be an atheist, nor can a gentleman be a 
leveller For my part, I would rather walk 
alone in a rugged path Ilian with the many in a 
smoother 

Salomun Signor Conte, I have heard of level- 
lers, but I have never seen one all are disposed 
to level down, but nobody to level up As for 
nobility, there is none in EurojK) beside the Ve- 
netian. Nobility must lie self constituted and 
independent the free alone are noble slavery, 
like death, levels all The English comes nearest 
to the Venetian they are independent, but want 
the mam eharaeteristH, the self-ronstitutnl Yon 
have been in England, signor Conte, and can 
judge of them bettor than 1 can 

A (fieri England, os y ou know, is gov erued by 
Pitt, the most insidious of her demagogues, and 
tho most hostile to Aristocracy J ealous of pow er, 
and distrustful of the people that raised him to it, 
ho enriches and attaches to bun the commercial 
part of the nation by tho most wasteful prodi- 
gality lioth in finance and war, and ho loosens 
from the landed the chief proprietors by raising 
them to the peerage Nearly a third of the lords 
have been created by him, and prove themselves 
devotedly his creatures. This Ernpusa puts his 
ass’s foot on the French, and his iron one on the 
English Ho possesses not the advantage pos- 
sessed by insects, which, if they see hut one inch 
before them, sec that inch distinctly He knows 
not that the machine which runs on so hnskly , 
will fall to pieces the moment it stops He will 
indood carry his point m debasing the Aristo- 
cracy, but ho will equally debase the people 


Undivided power he will continue to enjoy; but, 
after his death, none will be able to say from any 
visible proof or appearance, how glorious a people 
did he govern ' He will have changed its charac- 
ter in all ranks and conditions After this it is 
little to say that he will have exalted its rival, 
who, without his interposition, would have sunk 
under distress and crime But interposition was 
necessary to his aggrundizemont, enabling him to 
distribute in twenty years, if he should live so 
long, more wealth among lus friends and parti- 
sans, than has been squandered by the uncon- 
trolled prolusion of French monarehs, from the 
first Louis to the last 

Salomon How happens it that England, richer 
and more powerful than other states, should still 
contain fewer nobles 1 

Alfiiu The greater part of the English nobility 
has neither pow er nor title Even those who are 
noble by right of possession, the hereditary lords 
of manors with largo estates attached to them, 
i laim no titles at home or abroad lienee m all 
foreign countries the English gentleman is placed 
below Ills rank, w hn h naturally and necessarily is 
far higher than that of your Bhpshod counts and 
lottery-othee nmrqniscs, whose gamekeepers with 
their high plumes, cocked hats, and hilts of 
rapiers, have no other occupation than to stand 
behind the carriage, if the rotten plank will bear 
them whose game is the wren and red-breast, 
and whose heat is across the market 

Mencstrier, who both as a Frenchman and as 
a jesuit speaks contemptuously of English no- 
lulitv, admits the gentlemen to this dignity 
Their property, their information, their political 
mflueine, and their moral character, place them 
beyond measure above the titularies of our coun- 
try, lie the rank what it may, anil it is a remark- 
able jiroof of moderation in some and of contemp- 
tuousness in others, that tliev do not openly claim 
from their king, or assume without siuh inter- 
vention, the titles arising from landed wealth, 
which conuliatc the attention and nvility of every 
class, and indeed of every individual, abroad 

It is among those who stand between the peer- 
age and the people that there exists a greater 
mass of v irtue and of w isilom than in the rest of 
Europe Much of their dignified simplicity may 
he attributed to the plainness of their religion, 
ami, what will always be imitated, to the deco- 
rous life of their king for whatever may be the 
defects of either, if w c compare them with others 
round us, they arc excellent 

Salomon A young religion jumps upon the 
shoulders of an older one, and soon becomes like 
her, by mockery' of her tncks, her cant, and her 
decrepitude Meanwhile the old one shakes with 
indignation, and sw r ears there is neither relation- 
ship nor likeness Was there over a religion in 
tho world that was not the true religion, or was 
there ever a king that was not the best of kings! 

A l fieri In the latter ease we must have arrived 
I nigh perfection , since it is evident from the 
'authority of the gravest men, theologians, pre- 
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eidents, judges, corporations, universities, senates, 
that every pnnce is better than his Hither, “of 
blessed memory, now with God ” If they con- 
tinue to rise thus transcendcntlv, earth in a little 
time will be incapable of bolding them, and 
higher heavens must be raised upon the highest 
heavens for their reception The lumber of our 
Italian courts, the most crazy part of which is 
that which rests upon a red cnshion in a gilt 
chair, with stars and sheep and crosses dangling 
from it, must be approached as Artaxcrxes and 
Domitiun These automatons, we are told never- 
theless, arc very condescending Poor fools a ho 
tell us it I ignorant that where on one side is con- 
descension, on the other side muBt be baseness 
The rascals have ruined my physiognomy I wear 
an habitual sneer upon my face, God confound 
them for it, ' 

Salomon This temper or constitution of mind 
I am afraid may do injury to your worts 

Alfien Surely not to all my satire at least 
must be the better for it 

Salomon 1 think differently No satire can 
bo excellent where displeasure is expressed with 
acrimony and vehemence When satire ceases to 
smile it should be momentarily, and for the pur 
pose of inculcating a moral Juvenal is hardly 
more a satirist than Lucan he is indeed a vigor- 
ous and bold dcclaimcr, but he stamps too often, 
and splashes up too much tilth We Italians 
have no delicacy in wit , we have indeed no con- 
ception of it, we fancy we must be weak if we 
are not offensive The scream of Pulcincllo is 
imitated more easily than the masterly strokes of 
Plautus, or the sly insinuations of Catullus and 
of Flaecus 

At fitm We arc the least witty of men because 
we arc the most trifling 

Salomon You would persuade me then that to 
be witty one must be grave this is surely a con- 
tradiction 

A If in I would persuade you only, that banter, 
pun, and quibble, are the properties of light men 
and shallow capacities , that genuine humour and 
true wit require a sound and capacious mind , 
which is always a grave one Contemptuousness 
is not incompatible with them worthless is that 
man who feels no contempt for the worthless, and 
weak who treats their emptiness as a thing of 
weight At first it may seem a paradox, hut it is 
perfectly true, that the gravest nations have been 
the wittiest , and in those nations some of tho 
gravest men In England Swift and Addison, in 
Spain Cervantes Rabelais and La Fontaine aro 
recorded by their countrymen to have been 
rtveurs Few men have been graver thun Pascal , 
few have been wittier 

Salomon It is indeed a remarkable thing that 
such should he the case among the moderns it 
does not appear to have been so among the ancients 

Alfien. I differ from you, M. Salomon When 
we turn toward the Athenians, we find many 
comic writers, hut few facetious Menander, if 
we may judge from his fragments, had less 
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humour than Socrates. Quintilian says of De- 
mosthenes, “ non diHplicuisso 1 II 1 jocos sed non 
contigisse ’’ In this he was less fortunate than 
Phocion and Cicero. Facility in making men 
smile gives a natural air to a great orator, and 
adds thereby much effoct to what he says, pro- 
vided it come discreetly. It is in him somewhat 
like affability in a pnnce , excellent if used with 
eaution Everyone muBt have perceived how 
frequently those are brought over by a touch of 
humour who have resisted the force of argument 
and entreaty Cicero thought in this manner on 
wit Writing to his brother, ho mentions a letter 
from him “ Anstophamco modo, valdc mehercule 
et suavem ct gravcm " Among the Romans, the 
gravest nation after the English, I think Cicero 
and Catullus wore tho wittieBt. Cicoro from his 
habits of life and studies must have been grave , 
Catullus we may believe to have been bo, from 
his being tender and impassioned in the more 
senous part of lus poetry 

Salomon This is to mo no proof , for the most 
tender and impassioned of all poets m Shakspeare, 
who certainly a as lnmsclf far removed from 
gravity, however muiti of it he imparted to some 
personages of his drama. 

Alfien That Shakspcarc was gay and pleasur- 
able m conversation I can easily admit , for there 
never was a mind at oni e so plastic and so pliant , 
but, without much gravity, could there have been 
that potency and romprekensneness of thought, 
that depth of feeling, that creation of imperishable 
ideas, that sojourn m the souls of other men 1 Ho 
was amused in his workshop , such was society 
Hut when ho left it, he meditated intensely 
upon those limbs and muscles on which he was 
about to bestow new action, grace, and majesty , 
and so great an intensity of meditation must have 
strongly impressed his whole character 

Salomon You will however allow that we have 
no proof of gravity in Horace or Plautus 

A I fieri On tho contrary, I think we have many 
Horace, like all the pusillanimous, was malignant 
like all courtiers, ho yielded to the temper of his 
masters Hih lighter touches were agreeable less 
to lus own nature than to the nature of Augustus 
and Mecoenas, both of them fond of trifling, but 
in his Odes and bis Discourses there is more of 
gravity than of gaiety That he was libidinous is 
no proof that he was playful, for often such meu 
are even melancholic 

Plautus, rich m language, rich m reflection, 
rich m character, is oftener grave than could have 
suited the inclinations of a coarse and tumultuous 
populace What but the strong bent of his nature 
could have moved him to it 1 The English display 
an equal share of facetiousnesB and of humour (as 
they call it) in their comedies. 

Salomon 1 do not understand the distinction. 

Alfien Nor indeed is it well understood by 
many of their best authors It is no uncommon 
thing to hear, “He has humour rather than uni.” 
Here the expression can only mean pleasantry 
for whoever has humour has wit, although it does 
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not follow that whoever ban wit has humour 
Humour is wit appertaining to character, and 
indulges in breadth of drollery rather than in play 
and brilliancy of point Wit i ibrates and spirta, 
humour springs up cxnlierantly as from a foun 
tarn, and runs on In Congreve } on wonder what 
he will say next jn Addison you repose on what 
is said, listening with assured expectation of some 
thing congenial and pertinent The French have 
little humour l Beaune they ha\c little character 
they excel all nations m wit because of their levity 
and sharpness The personages on their theatre 
are generic 

Salomon You do allow that they arc facetious 
from >011 no small < oncesmon 

A! fin This 1 do concede to them, and no 
person will accuse mo of partiality in their favour 
Not only are thc> witty, but when they discover 
a witty thing, they value it so highly that thej 
reserve it for the noblest purposes, such as trage 
dies, sermons, and funeral orations Whenever a 
king of theirs is inaugurated at Rheims a string 
of witticisms is prepared for him during his whole 
reign, regularly as the civil list , regularly as 
menageries, oratories, orangeries, wife confessor 
waterworks, fireworks, gardens, pails, forests, and 
chases. Sometimes one is put into his mouth when 
he is too empty, sometimes when lie is too full , 
but be alwajs hath his due portion take it when 
or how he may A decent one somewhat less 
indeed than that of thoir sovran, is resci > td for the 
princes of the blood , the grcifer pirt of which is 
usually packed up with their camp equipage and 
I ha vo seen a lalnl to a hon wot, on which was 
written " Brillunt c omrao la rdponne do Henn IV 
quand” . But the occasion bad not been 
invented 

We Italians sometimes fall into wlut, if jou 
will not cill it wittuism, >ou ma\ (all the plasma 
of witticism lij mere mistake, and against our 
genius A blunder hv listen stumbling, is often 
earned a little booiul w hat was aimed at and fills 
upon something which, if it be not wit, w invested 
with its powers 

Salomon [ haie had opportunities toobsenc 
the obtuseniss of the Tuse ms in partunhr on 
these matters LaRlt I lent m> Afilnrt to a min 
ot talents and when In returned the volume* I 
asked him how lie liked them Pet Jlnct o he 
exclaimed “the names are nrv comical Sguana 
relh and those others The> who June no wit of 
their own, arc ignorant o! it when it occurs, mis 
take it, and misapply it A sailor found ujion the 
shore a piece of amber he c imctl it home, and, 
as he was fond of fiddling, began to rub it across 
the stnngs of his \ lolm It would not answer 
Ho then broke some pic<cs oti boiled them in 
blacking, and found to his surprise and disquiet 
that it gate no fresh lustre to the shoe leather 
'‘What arc you about *' tried a messmate 
" Smell it, man , it is amber ” “ The dc\ il take 
it,” cned the finder, "I fancied it was rosin,” 
and he threw it into the sea We despise what 
we cannot use 


Alfien Your observations on Italian wit are 
correct. Even our comedies are declamatory * 
long speeches and inverted sentences overlay and 
stifle the elasticity of humour The great Maehia- 
velli is, whatever M de Voltaire may assert to the 
contrary, a coarse comedian , hardly better than 
the cardinal Bihicna, poisoned by the Holiness of 
our Lord Pope Leo for wearying him with wit.* 

Salomon His Holiness took afterward a stirrup- 
cup of the same brewery, and never had com- 
mitted the same offence, poor man 1 I should 

* If Cardinal Bibiena was poisoned by Leo, an opinion 
to which the profligacy of the pope gave rise, and the 
malignity of me n reception, it should be recorded injustice 
to his riolmoss that he wished to protect the family We 
find Among the letters of Bern bo a very beautiful and 
energetic one written m the name of Leo to Fronds I , 
relating to Bibiena There is something not unsuspioioua 
In the modo of expression where he repeats that, although 
Bibiena thinks hunsclf sure of dying, there appears to be 
no immediate danaer if it should happen , 4 <r 

“ Cum Bemardua Bibiena cardinalls aliquot jam dies ex 
itomacho laborot, maoisque ttmore quo dam suoquam morbi 
1 1 urornte , brrvi so exlstimet morlturum Quanqnam 

cnlm mhildum sane video quo quidem do illius vitft sit 
omnino magnopere timendum Bi id accldat quod ipse 
suspicatur tun In ilium mumfioentia tuumque praeolarum 
menus non sts tun ncque un i cum ipsms vit A extmguatur, 
pricsertim cum ei tarn bravo tempons spatmm illo ipso 
tuo muncrefrul licucnt, ut ante amissum Aider! posBit 
quam quale quintumve fuent percipl ab lllo cognoacive 
p* tuorit Ut ipse si monendum ei Bit, tko ” 

The Italians are too credulous on poison, which at one 
period w as almost a natural death among them English- 
men were frhotkod at the confidence with which they 
asserted it of two personages who occupied in the world a 
rank and interest due to neither, and one of whom died m 
England the other in Flba 

The lust words of the letter are ready to make ne 
unbelicvi rs of l.oo s guilt in thisbusineHH. What exquisite 
language f what expressions of zeal and Bincenty 1 

• Quar quidem omnia non turn propterea colligo, quod 
non lllud unum cxistimom apud te plurimum valiturnm, 
amorem scilicet erga ilium tuum itemque incredibilem 
ipsius m te cuitum, quod initio dixi sed ut mihi ipsi, qm 
id mognopere cupio satisfaoiam , no pcrfamiliari nc per 
nccessano meo mibiquc chnnssimo ac suaviasnno atque 
in i»mni vita? muncrc probatissimo, mca benevolentia 
meusque amor hoc extrema ejus xitir tempore, si hoc ex- 
tremum ent plane dtfuu*c videatur 

In the tenth book of these epistles there is one addressed 
to the < ordinal, by which the Church of Lorctto is placed 
under his care, with c vc n rank of friendship and partiality 

* De tu i enim in I>h am pietate in rem Bomanam studio, 

m me autem, cui quidem familieque meet omnia paste 
usque a puero summs? cum integritatis et fidei turn varo 
cure atque diligentiT egregia atque preclara officua prat- 
stitisti, perxottn ohsenantiA voluntateque admonitus, 
nihil est reruin omnium quod tibi roc to mandari credique j 
posse non cxistimem “ j 

It is not in human nature that a man ever capable of 
the« feelings toward anyone, should poison him, when j 
no powerful interest or deep rexenge was to be gratified 
the opinion, nevertheless, has prevailed, and it maybe 
attributed to a writer not altogether free from malignity, 
a scomer of popes and princes, and especially hostile to 
the Medicean family Paolo Giovio says that Bibiena was 
poisoned in a fresh eqq The sixteenth century was the 
aqe of jtoison Bibiena was poisoned, we may believe, 
not however by Leo, who loved him os being his pre- 
ceptor. Leo sent him into France to persuade Francis L 
to enter into a league against the Turks. The object of 
this league was, to divert both hnn and Charles V. from 
Italy, and to give the preponderating power in it to the 
family o! Medici 
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have thought the opinion of Voltaire loss errone- 
ous on wit, although it fames no weight with it 
on poetry or harmony 

Alfieri It is absurd to argue with a French 
man on anything relating to either The Spaniards 
have no palate, the Italians no scent, the French 
no car Garlic and grease and the most nauseous 
of pulse are the lav ountc cheer of the Spaniard , 
the olfactory nerves of the Italian endure any 
thing but odoriferous flowers and essences and 
no sounds but soft ones offend the Frenchman 
Salomon And jet several of the French prose 
writers are more harmonious than the liest ot ours 
Alfitn In the construe tion of their sentences 
they have obtained from stud}, wlnf sensibility 
lias denied them ltousseau is an exception he 
bcBidc is the only musical composer tint ever had 
a tolerable ear for prose Music is both sunshine 
and irrigation to the mind but when it occupies 
and covers it too long, it de bilitates and corrupts 
it Sometimes I have absorbed music so totally, 
that nothing was left of it in its own form my 
ear detained none of the notes, none of the 
melody they went into the heart immediately, 
mingled with the spirit, and lost themselves 
among the operations of the fancy, whose finest 
and most recondite springs they put simnlt me 
ously and vigorously in motion ltousscau kept 
it subordin itc , whi< h must always lie done with 
music as well as with musienus He excels all 
tho modems in the harmony of his periods 
Salomon 1 have heard it reported that you 
prefer Piscal 

At jut i Certainly on the whole 1 consider him 
the most perfect of writers 
Salomon Many other of the French theologians 
are said to bo highly eloquent but theology is 
without attraction for mo, so that I am ignorant 
of their merit 

Alfieri How deplorable, that whatever is ex 
cellcnt in modem style should, with hardly any 
deduction, be displayed by Fanaticism ' I am 
little more interested by the contentions of Fcn< 
Ion and Rossuct than I cm by the ( ru>lo Bianco 
and ( rmlo Nero of the Neapolitan rabble two 
processional idols, you must know, which arc 
regularly carried home with broken heads 
hat moon 1 dare not hazard a won! upon these 
worthies You, who had a Catholic father and 
whose blood is truly Christian may ridicule them 
with impunity the people w ho w ould laugh w ith 
yon, would stone me Our incurable diarrhoea of 
words should not always make you lake the other 
side of the road Machiavclli is admirable for 
precision of style, no less than for acuteness of 
argument and depth of thought Guicciardini, 
if his sentences were properly stopped, would be 
found in general both full and concise, whatever 
may be asserted to the contrary by the fastidious 
and inattentive 

Alfieri I have often thought the same As for 
Machiavclli, I would rather have written his Du 
antrum on the first Decade of Limve (m winch 
nothing is amiss but the title) than all the volumes, 


proso and poetry, of Voltaire If the Florentine 
History is not bo interesting as tho more general 
one of Guicciardini, there is the same reason tor 
it as there is that the Batrathomyorneuhia js not 
so interesting as the Iliad 
Salomon Certainly no race of mon upon earth 
ever was so unw&rlike, so indifferent to national 
dignity and to personal honour, as tho Florentines 
arc now jot m former days a certain pnde, 
arising from a resemblance in their government 
to that of \thcns, excited a vivifying desire of 
approximation, where no danger or loss aceom 
pamed it and GcniuB was no less confident of 
his security than of Ins power Look from the 
window That cottage on the doclwity was 
Dante s that square and large mansion, with a 
circular g arden Indore it elevated artificially, was 
the first scene of Boccaccio s Decameron A boy 
might stand at an equal distaneo between them, 
and break the windows of each with his sling. 
What idle fabricator of crazy svstems will tell me 
tbit Climate is tho creator of Genius ? The eh 
mate of Austria is more regulai and more tem- 
perate than ours, which I am inclined to believe 
is the most variable in tho whole umvcisc, sub 
joc t, as you have perceived, to heavy fogs tor two 
months in winter, and to a stifling heat, concen- 
trated within the lulls, for five more }cl, a 
single man of genius hath never appeared in the 
whole extent ot Austria, an extent several thou- 
sand times greater than our city, and this very 
street has given birth to fifty 
Alfitti Since the destruction of the republic, 
Florence has produced only one great man. Gall 
leo, and abandoned him to every indignity that 
fanaticism and despotism could invent Extra 
ordinary men, like the stones that are formed in 
the higher regions of the air, fall upon the earth 
only to be broken and east into the furnace 
The proc ursor of Newton lived in the deserts of 
the moral world, drank water, and ate locusts and 
wild honey It was fortunate that his head also 
was not lopped off had a singer askod it, instead 
of a dancci it would have been 
Salomon In fact it was for the fruits of it 
were shaken down and thrown away he was for- 
bidden to publish the most important of his dis 
covcriis and the better part of his manuscripts 
was burnt after his death 
A/Jnri Yes signor Salomon, those things may 
rather be called our heads than this knob above 
the shoulder, of which (as matters stand) we arc 
rather the portors than the proprietors, and which 
is really tho joint concern of barber and dentist 
Salomon Our thoughts, if they may not rest 
at home, may wander freely Delighting m tho 
remoter glories of my native city, I forget at times 
its humiliation and ignominy A town so little 
that flic voice of a cabbage girl m tbo midst of it 
may be heard at the extremities, reared within 
three centuries a greater number of citizens illus- 
trious for their genius, than all tho remainder of 
the Contmcnt (excepting her sister Athens) in six 
thousand years My ignorance of the Greek for- 
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bids ms to compare our Dante with Homer The 
propriety and force of language and the harmony 
of verse in the glorious Grecian are quite lost to 
me. Dante had not only to compose a poem, but 
in great part a language Fantastical as the plan 
of his poem is, and, 1 will add, uninteresting and 
uninviting , unimportant, mean, contemptible, as 
are nine-tenths of his charac tern and his details, 
and wearisome os is the scheme of his versifica 
tion ; there are more thoughts highly poetical, 
there is more reflection, and the nobler proper 
tiea of mind and intellect arc brought inlo more 
intense action, not only than in the whole course 
of French poetry, l>u! also m the whole of Conti 
nental nor do 1 think (I must here also speak 
with hesitation) that am one drama of Shuk 
apeare contains so many Smile as you will, 
signor Conte what must I think of a citv where 
Michel Angelo, Fnlc Bartolomeo, Ghiberti (a ho 
formed them), Guicciardini, and Mae hiaiclli, 
were secondary men’ And certainly such were 
they, if wo compare them with Galdco and Boc 
caoo and Dante 

Aljieri I smiled from pure delight which 1 
rarely do for I take an interest deep and vital m 
such men, and in those who appreciate them 
rightly and praise them unreservedly These arc 
my fellow citizens 1 acknowledge no other we 
arc of the same tnlw, of the same household I 
howr to them as licing older than myself, and I 
love them as being better 

Salomon Let ns hope that our Italy is not yet 
effete Filvngicri (lied hut lately wlut think 
yon of him I 

Alfim If it were possible that I could e\or set 
his statue in a square at Constantinople though 1 
should lie scourged for an idolater 1 would kiss 
the pedestal As this, however is less likely than 
that I should suffer for writing satiru illy and 
as criticism is less likcli to mislead me than 
speculation I will rciert to our former subject 
Indignation and contempt mai he c\ pressed in 
other poems than sui h ns are usually c illi d 
satires Filuaia in his celebrated address to 
Italy steers a middle course 
Salomon True he is neither indignant nor 
contemptuous but the verses of Mnhcl \ngclo 
would son c rather for on example added to w hull 
thov are muc h better 

Aljiiri In fact the former part of Filieaias is 
verbose and confused let us analyse them 
■* Italia, Italia, o to rut dir la aorta 
Doho rafelice dt bellrara, onde hat 
Funeata date d inflniti guai, 

Che in frontc aorlttl per ora n dacha port! 

Fate gives the q\ft, and this qift givis the dowry, 
which dowry consists of infinite qrafi, and these 
gnefk Italy carries written on her brow, through 
great sorrow ! 

*« Deh, fasti tu sun bells n attain piu forte ' 

Men and almen sound wretchedly he might 
have written oppur * There arc those w ho would 

S There is another sonnet of Filloala to Hah/ remark- 
able for identity of sound in four correspondent doses. 


persuade us that verbal criticism is unfair, and 
that few poems can resist it The truth of the 
latter assertion by no means establishes the 
former all good criticism hath its foundation on 
verbal Long dissertations are often denominated 
criticisms without one analysis, instead of which 
it is thought enough to say, "There is nothing 
finer in our language we can safely recom- 
mend imbued w ith the true spirit . destined 
to immortality Ac 

A perfect piece of criticism must exhibit where 
a w ork is good or had why it is good or bad , in 
what degree it ih good or bad must also demon- 
strate in whaf manner and to what extent the 
same ideas or reflections have come to others, and, 
if they be clothed m poetry, why, by an appa- 
rently slight lanation, what in one author is 
mediocnti m another is excellence T have never 
soon a critic of Florence or Pisa or Milan or 
Bologna who dal not commend and admire the 
sonnet of Cassiam on the rape of Proserpine, 
without a suspicion of its manifold and grave 
defects Few sonnets are indeed so good , hut if 
we examine it attentively, we shall discover its 
flaws anil patches 

1 Pip on alto otndo gltto I florl, e volta 
AH Improvise mono oho la finer. 

Tutta In BO per la tema onde fn colta 
La Sicilian;, verynno Bl atrinse 

The haml is madequnte lo embrace a hody slnnse, 
which comes after would have done lictter and 
the two Iasi verses tell only what the two first had 
told, and fcchlv nothing can be more so than 
the l<ma oath fu cotta 

H II nero dm 1 r cabin bocra involta 
P ispidn pels a ingordo Sue in spinse, 

I, di stigiv fuligin enn la folta 
Barba l'rburaea gola e 1 1 ten le tone ’ 

Does not this desinbe the devils of onr carnival, 
lather than the majestic brother of Jupiter, at 
w hose side upon asjdiodcl and amaranth the bwcet 
Persephone sits ptnsivc.li contented, in that deep 
motionless quiet which mortils pity andwluchtho 
god-, enjov rither than him who, under the um- 
brage of Elvsium ga/cs at once upon all the 
be mhos that on earth were separated Helena 
and Enphvle, Polv vena and Hirmionc, Dcidamia 
and Domnin Lcda uid Omphalc, Atalanta and 
Cydippc, Laodamia with her arm round the neck 
of a fond vonth whom she still seems afraid of 
losing, and apart, the daughters of Niobe dinging 
to their parent 

Salomon These images arc better than satires; 
but continue, in preference to other thoughts or 
pursuits, the noble career you have entered Be 
contented, Rignor Conte, with the glory of our 
first great dramatist, and neglect altogether any 

" Dov t\ Italia, 11 tuo braccln * e & che t! tervi 
Tu doll' altrni * Non 0, ae io scorgo il rero, 

Pi cbi tf agendo 11 difensnrmen fero.. 

Ambl nomioi anno ambi tar term 
Coal dunque 1 onor, coal concern 
Oil avanzi tu del gloriom Impero ’ 

Cool al valor, cool al valor primlero 
(Che a to foie giurb) It fade ouern f " 
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inferior one. Why vex and torment yourself about 
the French) They buzz and are troublesome 
while they are swarming; bnt the master will 
soon hive them. Is the whole nation worth the 
worst of your tragodiesl All the present race of 
them, all the creatures in the worid which excite 
your indignation, will he in the grave, while 
young and old are clapping their hands or beat- 
ing their bosoms at your Brut-o Pnmo Consider 
also that kings and emperors should in your 
estimation be but as grasshoppers and beetles 
let them consume a few blades of your clover, 
without molesting them, without bringing thorn 
to crawl on you and claw you The difference 
between them and men of genius is almost as 
great as between men of genius and those higher 


Intelligences, who act in immediate subordination 
to the Almighty. Yes, I assert it, without flat- 
tery and without fear, the Angels are not higher 
above mortals, than you are above the proudest 
that trample on them 

A (fieri. I believe, bit, you were the first in 
commending my tragedies. 

Salomon He who first praises a good book 
becomingly, is next m merit to the author. 

A (fieri As a writer and as a man I know my 
station if I found in the world five equal to 
myself, I would walk out of it, not to be jostled. 

1 must now, signor Salomon, take my leave of 
you , for his Eminence my coachman and their 
Excellencies my horses are waiting 
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Tooie I am lying in my form, a poor timid ( Johnson Traitors must first havo been drams 
bare, and turning my eyes back on the field I have to the place of punishment 
gone through has not Doctor Johnson a long Toole True , and hence a vulgar error in the 
hush to start me with I learned A sportsman will tell you that a hare is 

Johnson Take your own course j</>aten when its entrails are taken out. The traitor 

Tooie Expect then a circuitous and dodging | was draim, surely enough, to the block orgallowB; 
one Our hospitable friend, by inviting me so 1 but the law always states its sentences clearly, 
soon again to meet you, proves to me his high i although its provisions and enactments not so. 
opinion of your toleration and endurance I The things to be suffered come in due order. 

Johnson Sir, we can endure those who bring' Hero tbc criminal is first hanged, then drawn, 
us information and arc unwilling to obtrude it i then his body is cut into quarters 

Toolce lean promise the latter only We arc Johnson 1 believe you may be right. You 
two somnambulists who have awakenod each other have not answered me whether yon come Biip- 
by meeting Let us return to our old quarters, , plied with your instruments of torture, your 
and pick up words, as before, nowour eyes are open | grammatical questions 

' Johnson Is your coat-sleeve well furnished with Toole I have many of these in my memory, 
little slips and scraps, as it was when we met last t and some on the back of a letter Permit me 
Tooke I am much afraid that I may have for- find to aBk whether we can say, I had hear i 
gotten what 1 then brought forward, and if by Johnson You mean to say heard 


chance I should occasionally make the same 
remark over again on the same word, I must be- 
speak your indulgence and pardon 


Tooie No , 1 mean the words I had hear. 
Johnson. Why ask me so idle a question 1 
Tooke Because I find in the eighth chapter of 


Johnson I wish, air, you had not bowed to mo Bandas, " 1 had rather hear thee dispute ” The 
in that manner when you spoke your last words intervention of rather can not make it more or less 
such an act of courtesy brings all the young ladies proper. 

about us. They can not be much interested by Johnson Sir, you are right I bopeyou do not 
our conversation very often find such inaccuracies in my writings 

Tooke. That must entirely depond on you Can you point out another 1 
But as our language, like the Greek, the Latin, Tooke I should do it with less pleasure than 
and the French, may be purified and perfected by ease , and I doubt whether there is one m fifty 
the ladies, I hope you will interest them in the pageR , which is indeed no moderate concession, 
discussion, to which this evening I bring only no ordinary praise for wc English are Jess atten- 
slight materials tivo to correctness and punty of style than any 

You frown on them. Doctor ! but you would not other nation, ancient or modern, that ever pre- 
drive them away , and they know it They fear tended to elegance or erudition 
your frown no more than the sparrows and linnets, Johnson. Sir, you have reason on your side 

m old times, feared the scythe and other imple- Tooke In having Doctor Johnson with me. 

ments of the garden-god. Johnson. I have observed the truth of what you 

* Hanged, drawn, and quartered ’ Such is the say, and I wonder I never have published my 
sequence of words employed in the sentence on remark 

traitors. Tooke Permit jne, my dear sir, to partake of 

Johnson. And, sir, are you here to remark it) your wonder on this snbject , you hare excited 
Tooke. It seems so , and not without the need mine on so many. But since you authorise me to 
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adduce an instance of your incorrectness, for 
which I ought to be celebrated among the great 
(jisooverers . 

Johnson No flattery, sir 1 no distortion of bod) ' 
stand upngbt and speak out 

Tooke The second paragraph in Jlastdas is 
\ this " Rasselas was the fourth son of the mighty 
Emperor in whose dominions the father of waters 
begins bis course whose bounty, he’ Now whose 
must gr amma tically appertain to ‘ the mighty Em 
peror ’ But wo soon dim over by the context that 
it bclongB to “ the father of waters ' 

Johnson I am afraid ) ou arc correct 
Tookt My dear sir 1 let ns never be afraid of 
any man s (wsscsMiig this advantage, but always 
of his having fraud and falsehood Kcason will 
come over to our side if we pay her due respeit 
when we find ber on the side of ail adversary 
But 1 am not yours lot her sit lictw een us, and 
let us enjoj her smiles and court her approbation 
Johnson (a suit) Strange man 1 it is difficult to 
think him half so wicked as lie is But I am 
inclined to believe tint we m&v lie marvellously 
infatuated by a mountebank s civility 

Tooke Doctor, if your sol dot] u) is terminated, 
as your turning round to me again seems to mdi 
cate, may 1 ask whether the Nile is legitimately 
the father of waters 1 The < feean seems to possess 
a prior right and the Endanns lias enjoyed the 
prescriptive title, A mg of Jimi s from collecting 
a greater number of streams than any known 
among the ancients But the Nile, as far as the 
ancients knew, enlleitid none 
Johnson Insufferably captious 
Toole The < apt mu* arena er insufferable w here 
nothing is to be caught Let us s< t others right 
■soften as we can without hurting them or our 
selves If this is to lie done in cither, the setting 
right Is an expensive process 
Johnson Begin, sir 

Tools V\ e will begin our amicable engagement 
in the samo manner as hostilities in the field an 
usually begun A ftw stiagglmg troops fire away 
first, from hedges and bushes Ah fariude*ed as 1 am 
concerned, thcro will be no order throughout the 
whole, from first to last \\ hatev er the part of 
speech may bo, it pretends to the adv antages of no 
lineal doscent, and claims no right of appointing a 
successor AswoappcaltothcRomanlawsingram 
mar rather than to the custom of the land pray 
why are not * resistance, and ‘ attendance, 
spelt with r, like “ residence and “ permanence,’ 
all proceeding from particles of the same form, 
" resistens,” “ attendms, “ residens, ‘ penna- 
"nens? We wnte “correspondent, “student,’ 
“penitent,” “resident, jet we always find 
“assistant” 

Johnson. Thu, like most irregularities, anses 
from inattention and slovenliness, not from igno 
ranee or perverseness Is it not also strange that 
won should be the preterite of win’ when “ begun’ 
u the preterite of “ begin ’ 

Tooke Strange indeed Ben Jonson uses 
wvn m his comedy of Every Man in hu Humour 


So, if we write savd and paid, why not staid and 
pratd t If we write laid why not attmd and 
delatd f Now for a substantive or two South 
properly writes “begger” Waller, in the same 
age, “ vegetols,” which I think is preferable to 
“ vegetables ” There ib a reason why the word 
" eatables” is better spelt as at present We want 
“ contradietne” for the person, as well as “ contra- 
dicting” for the thing We had it and have lost 
it, while wo see other old words brought into use 
again very indiscreetly Among the rest the 
word trend There is no need of it, unless in 
poetry In certain new books we find wended. 
There is properly no such word Spenser has 
coined it unlawfully Wtnf is the preterite of 
wend, as It nt of lend, spent of s/tend, bent of bend 
These are among the few verbs which do not pos 
boss two forms of the preterite , the one ending m 
id, the other m t as pass, passed, past , ceases, 
a and, retut There can lie no such word as 
“passi/, ‘ teasel though we find them printed 
Rewrite, ‘ I talked, I walked I marched, but 
Buch yvords never existed, for these words never 
were pronounced and the others never could bo 
W riting is but the sign of speech , and such writ- 
ing is a false signal No word ought to be so 
written that it can not be pronounced , hut when 
we have the same word before ns written plainly, 
it is a strange perversion to reject the commodious 
spelling It is as improper to write alleilgt or 
libnAgt (abrege) as rollt.Aqt or Loan ledge Kerchief 
also is wrongly hpelt it has nothing to do with 
‘chief Milton writes m the P< nscroso 
4 Kerchcft in n comely cloud M 

We, in imitation of the Freni li say , “ ten times as 
high the Italians ' ten tin ns (dieci volts) , the 
Romans and Oiecks expressed it by tbc simple 
adverb Highth has nothing to do with time 
here is an ellipsis, * ten times told I now pro- 
ceed to a fay ountc w ord of y ours, which is w rongly 
spelt allegiance In its present form it appears 
to come from allege, or (as we wntc it) aliedge , 
whereas it comes from luge, and should be spelt 
“all/eg-ance 

Johnson You have asked me many questions; 
let me ask you one VI hat think you of calling a 
female writer an author, m which tho terminating 
syllable expresses the noun masculine’ 

Tools Since we m English have no nouns 
masculine by declension, I see no reason why we 
should not extend the privileges of IhoBe we adopt 
a queen may be called a governor, and a god- 
mother a sponsor I wish we had authority for 
terminating the words m ess as we have for writing 
others which usually end m or As our English 
terminations in few words designate the genders, 
I should not hesitate 
Johnson Do you hesitate at anything’ 

Tooke At differing in opinion from a superior 
Johnson Superior 1 do you admit superiors’ 
Tooke I do not admit that a ducal coronet may 
constitute one, nor that men can make groat him 
j whom God has made little the attempt is foolish 
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and impious. But whoever has improved by 
industiy the talents hie Maker has bestowed on 
him, to a greater amount than I have done, is my 
superior. If brighter wit, if acuter judgment, & 
more creative genius, are allotted him, I reverence 
in his person a greater than I am, and believe that 
Almighty Qod has granted me the sight of him 
and conversation with him, that 1 may feel at 
once my own wants and my own powers that I 
may be at once humble and grateful 
Johnson You? you 1 

Tooke ( hou s ) Accept the sign of both, however 
inadequate the expression 
Johnson This is really stooping to conquer I 
was wrong and rode I will nol offend so again 
Tooke I am encouraged to pursue my inquiries 
What do you think of horse-godmother and horse- 
laugh f 

Johnson Expressions of coarseness The Greeks, 
instead of horse, employed ox Boumastos, the 
bumastus of Virgil's Georgies, is a large spocieH of 
grape boupats is our booby 

Tooke Very true, Doctor ' but may I whisper 
m your car my suspicion that the horse has nothing 
to do with the godmother or the laugh indeed 
1 belie vo no animal has less the appearance of 
laughter, or is less liable to those outward and 
visible signs of sickness which sometimes arc 
attributed to him in the comparison, " Sick as a 
horse ” The godmother of the personage I whis- 
pered to you may readily he imagined a very 
coarse and indelicate one , her laughter suitable 
to her character, and her house by no means 
salubrious and horse is designated by the pos- 
sessive s, as in Saint Clement’s, Saint Paul’s 
Johnson I have been looking into a few old 
authors for their modes of spelling , and remem- 
bering the better one of writing »W, and the many 
instances where, by being spelt with a double 1, 
it might easily be mistaken for the adjective , 1 
took the trouble to write them down There was 
indeed an age in our literature when such confu- 
sion was thought a beauty Sir Philip Sidney, m 
the best of his poems, says 

“ Now be still . yet still believe me, 4 o " 

In another poem of a later author I find 
" Lie still, sweet maid, and wait tho Almighty will 
Then rise unchanged and he an angol still. 

How much better would these verses be if the first 
words were 

“ Rest here, sweet maid ” 

Tooke Unquestionably But perhaps the 
learned author had Sir P Sidney in his eye, and 
was not undehghted with the pleasurable vices of 
poetry in such company. 

Johnson. We need not poke into holes nor pry 
into corners for old expressions or old modes of 
spelling They lie open, on a wide field, in full 
Bunshme Cowley always writes the preterites 
and participles extinguish!, poseeet, dieperet, refresh t, 
nouneht, itopt, knockt, dreamt, burnt, uiurpt, reacht. 
Daniel and Drayton, among the poets , Waller, 
Cleaveland, and Cowley, in prose ; are the first 


who wrote as easily as we write at present. The 
only poetry I can bring to memory which la 
perfectly such in regard to language as might be 
written at the present day, 1 b Daniel’s 
*• I must nut grieve my love, whose eyes should read 
Lines of delight, Ao." 

Tooke Permit me to return with you to the 
verbs. To lead is led m the preterite, so should 
read be red. We have wisely curtailed the final e, 
and may just as wisely curtail the unnecessary 
reduplication of d: for nobody can mistake in 
any sentence the verb for the adjective In snch 
words os amerred, coerced, ke , the abbreviators 
of the lust and present age usually omit the e, 
but the earlier wrote ament, went, to designate 
that one syllable was added unnecessarily I have 
seen letters from tho historian Hume, m which 
he constantly writes toilet, remarkt, lamsht, add. 

In his printed works the compositor and pub- 
lisher would never permit it 
Johnson What improvement, m style or any- 
thing else, can be expected from a free thinker? 

Tooke Among a thousand deteriorations I 
remember but one improvement in writing since 
my childhood 
Johnson What is that? 

Tooke Of late I have remarked that the gene- 
rality of authors no longer wnte every substantive 
with a capital letter 

Johnson. It makes an unseemly appearance in 
the type 

Tools The unseemliness is not equal to the 
absurdity , nor does it matter whether this letter 
or that letter he pretty in its form, or whether it 
vault with its head above the surface, or dive with 
its feet under 

Johnson I see indeed no reason why we should 
employ the capital letter in the middle of the sen- 
tence, unless in proper names, in the names of 
people and countries, m the months, the days, and 
m the appellations and attributes of the Deity 
Tooke The French, if I may venture an opi- I 
nion, are more elegant than we are in their usage, 
when they curtail the number of capitals 
Johnson. The wretches do not write even Diev, 
with one 1 

Tooke No doubt they are very wretched m this 
oversight but perhaps they believe that God is 
hardly to be made greater by a great letter 
Johnson This is scoffing I scorn to answer it. 
And pray, sir, m your reviling, what would you 
do with Angels and fhrens t 
Tooke As they happen to be present, pray ask 
of themselves what I should do with them, and 
assure thorn I am all compliance 
Lady to another The impudent creature I Did 
you over hear the like ? 

Lady m answer. How should I ? I am married 
Johnson If you tenmnate your preterites and 
participles m eft instead of sued, which you may 
do, as there is no innovation m it, you must, to 
be consistent, spell several of those ending m ed 
without the e, as improv'd 
Tooke Certainly some others, not those, for 

a 2 
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the revel gives here the grave Bound which the proper to assimilate it to ita native French than 
syllable requires Negligent and thoughtless to barbarous Latin neither the French nor the 
wntere have done it, so they have even in Italian authorise the form of marchioness. 
amerced, coerced But if they take away a letter Tookt Would not circumspective be a better 
where it is wanted, they put one where it is not , form than circumspect 7 as corresponding with 
and we continue m this extravaganco when we prospective and retrospective > 
write “ worshi/> 7 >erx ' and “ counselors, for which Johnson It would I cannot but think that so 
we have less pica than our predecessors, who irregular a locution was at first occasioned by 
wrote “ worships and “ counsel abbreviation in manuscripts circumspect would 

Johnson Although I agree with you on many otherwise be a substantive, 1 ike prospect and retro- 
points, after reflecting upon the matter, I cannot spent Now why do you not draw up into a regular 
give my assent to the Anglicising of Greek and orderly composition these remarks 1 
plurals, such as phenomena, scholia, encomia How Tooke Even if the thing were worth it, 1 would 
would you manage some Latin ones 1 such for never take the trouble, well knowing how unpa- 
lustancc as genu tient an English public is of any changes for the 

Toole Wc must retain the plural genu when better And yet by some unaccountable chance, 
we refer to the imaginary beings of Oriental fable , we have Utterly made one improvement m our 
that there may be a distinction betw ecn these and language among infinite deteriorations 
such real and solid ones as Doctor Johnson John* » M hat is it < 

which according to our idiom and custom, wc Tooke The restoration of that or which, meases 
call geniuses If you insist on retaining the ter of need The omission is peculiarly observable 
ruinations of Greek nouns, thon, Doctor the among the dramatists , the later follow the older, 
pleasing task must devolve on vou of teaching mil limp iwkwardlym the rear Addison and 
ladies the Greek grammar But if they do Itowc for instance, 
not accept the plurals of other languages, why > i would not hear a word 

should they of this 1 They soy signors, and not Should lesson thee In my esteem * 

swnori And, 

Now wo find ourselves dropped suddenl v on rur,e ™ the «“ovatmg hand attempts It ■ 

designations in society, ih it not wonderful that Custom tan never moke English of this, be- 
we should apply to the clergy two names so c\ cause it never t in make sense of it In fact, the 
tremely different in their import as thedtrun and reUtive should only be omitted where a pronoun 
the cloth Among the well dressed gentlemen we is com erned On the other hand, the insertion 
may have happened to meet in society I doubt of it, where it cm be well avoided, is among the 
whether n singlt one would be contented to lie principal blemishes of ordinary wnters In most 
called a piece of balierdashcry nnd as for a (firms, plates I would eradicate this stiff hard, thriftless 
the voung ladv yonder, I mean the tall and plantain which overruns our literature 
slender one with soft, dark pensive evts, and Johnson At some time I doubt not these 
eyebrows not too arched nor too definite ism obsorvitionswill be carefully collected and duly 
comparably more one to mv fvney than Ins estimated 

Grace tho Archbishop of Canterbury Toole The Sibylline leaves, which contain the 

Johnson I do not sec nor heed the girl changes of on empire, as these do of a language, 

Tooke If yon could do the one without the w ore disconnected and loose The great difference 
other, you would have more philosophy than our is, that, although mine may lie refused at their 
discourse requires value, a light breath will not scatter and confuse 

Johnson My worthy sir 1 I do request you will them blow it whence it may 
lie somewhat more circumspect u your ohscr Johnson 1 our former conversation has made 
rations me think repeatedly w hat a number of beautiful 

Tooke Many thanks Doctor • some of them for words there are of which we never think of estj 
thcadviio, and others for two suggestions Worth mating the value, as there arc of blessings How 
and seortky are subjected to the same construe carelessly , for example, do wc (not wc, but people) 
tion. I would say, for distinction sake, ‘ vorth say, “I am delighted to hear /tom you ” No 
any price, and 'worthy of mv esteem. The other language has this beautiful expression, 
of, which in now omitted after t corihy, would be which, like some of the most lovely flowers, loses 
only as wrongly added after vorth The other day its charms for want of close inspection When I 
I received a letter from a person who really can consider the deep senbe of these very simple and 
read and write rather better than you would very common words, I seem to hear a voice coming 
suppose, and I found in it marjiwn instead of from afar through the air, breathed forth, and 
margins entrusted to the care of the elements, for the 

Johnson, Sir, the word markets will be a very nurture of my sympathy 
proper term for margins whenever, by some mi Toole Since we are become a learned nation, 

raeulons power, he liecomes his own wife I won not only the words we have cast aside, but also 

der that no writer of common sense has remarked those we have substituted in the place of 
that muTguess for the lady is better than march them, are mostly injudicious, and such others 
to ness My reason is plain enough it is more as we have taken the trouble to construct are 
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unskilful botches. What think you of the word 
scientific t which doubtless some scientific man 
brought into the world 1 
Johnson. What should I think about it? 

Tooke. That it is unscientific Now fic comes 
from fingere and means making Prolific is 
making a progeny scientific is not making a 
science, but adding to the improvement or ad- 
vancement of ono already made 
There are other forms so long and so well 
established in the mind, that wc would hardly 
alter them if we could For instance, eve and 
evening are the same so arc mom and morn- 
ing Christmas eve is the evening or (largely 
used) the day before Christmas Yet we Hhould 
bo stared at if we said Montlay evening or ov, 
meaning Tuesday Nevertheless, if we were 
always bound by strict analog), wc should speak 
so I would bo guided by analogy no farther than 
where I am m danger of being led into ambi- 
guities by neglecting it A man would lie stared 
at who should call tins morning, to-morrow 

Among the phrases lately brought back again 
into use, is the very idle and mcfhcicnt ever and 
anon An apparition at once so grave and so 
shadowy makes on unseemly figure in the frippery 
and tinsel of a circulating library 
Johnson I wonder that the expression was < ver 
formed , and that having been formed, it was not 
anon exposed and left to perish 

Tooke But the oddest expression in our lan- 
guage is many a one The Italians have tuth e 
tre for all three, “ all and three,” tutti e rjuat- 
tro, &c 

Johnson We have also a strange expression in 
never for no , thus, ne’er a one of them ” 

Tooke Ne'er in this instance has no reference 
to time, but properly to person ne’er here is an 
awkward contraction of nowhere This is intelli- 
gible to all, however few at first sight may bo able 
to account for it Ambiguity is worse than stiff- 
ness but stiffness is bad enough, and much more 
common Nothing of this kind in our authors is 
frequenter than the subjunctive “ if it be, unless 
it be ” which ought never to be used where the 
doubt is not veiy strong for it should be a vciy 
strong doubt to Hupplant idiom Our best writers 
use 11 ho and whom, only in speaking of intellec- 
tual beings We do not properly say the tree who, 
the horse who; in fable however it would be right, 
for there they reason und speak 
Johnson, The French and other modems, I 
believe, never omit those words of theirs whereby 
they express the relative which or that 

Tooke So we are taught, and in regard to the 
French, truly But m the best of the Italian 
writers, che ib omitted Machiavelli, whom you 
will allow me to qnoto where pobtics sit idle, has 
omitted it twice in one sentence "Monstrale 
l’amore ie porti, dicale ll bono le uvoi ” Man- 
drag 4. " I am happy to find from the letter 
you wrote me, that you enjoy good health ” 
Here that is omitted nghtly after letter, which 
it could not well he between the words me 


and you. The rejection of it in the proper place 
is a cause of peculiar elegance , for it bears heavily 
on our language The Bomans were fortunate to 
avoid it by meanB of the infinitive of their verbs , 
and perhaps more fortunate still in having so 
many words to express but, another sad stumbling- 
block to us Our language is much deformed by 
the necessity of its recurrence , and I know not 
any author who has taken great pains to avoid it 
where ho could 

Johnson. Nothing is right with you in lan- 
guage as m government we yield to Greeks and 
I Bomans One would imagine that Addison, a 
| Whig, might pleaso jou 

| Tooke Doctor, I nover ask or consider or care 
' of whal party is a good man or a good writer. I 
1 have always been an admirer of Addison, and the 
I oftoner I read him, l mean his prose, the more he 
1 pleases me 1’erhaps it is not so much his Btyle, 

I which however is easy and graceful and harmo- 
nious, as the sweet temperature of thought in 
which we always find him, and the attractive 
| countenance, if you will ullow me the expression, 
j with which he meets me upon every occasion It 
[ is very remarkable, and therefore 1 stopped to 
notice it, that not only wlint little strength he 
had, but even all his grace and case, forsake him 
when he ventures into poetry he is even coarse 
and abject, and copies the grammatical faults of 
his predecessors, without copying anything else 
of their manner, good or bad Were 1 inclined 
to retaliate on you, my good Doctor Johnson, I 
’ might come against you m the rear of others, and 
I throw my stone at you on the side of Gray , 

I and where you would least expect it, for indul- 
gence Prejudiced or unprejudiced againHt him, 

' 1 wonder you did not catch at the beard of his 
bard streaming like a meteor He did not take 
[ the idea from the Moses of Michel-Angelo, nor 
from the Padre JSterno of Kaffacl in his V lsion of 
Bzckiel, but from the Hiuhbras of Butler 
M This hairy meteor did denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of orowna” 

Hero we have the very words 

Until you pointed out to me my partiality for 
the Greeks and Romans, 1 never had suspected 
it, having always thought ten pages in Barrow 
worth all their philosophy put together, and 
finding more wisdom and thought m him, distinct 
from theology, than in any of them, excepting 
A ris to teles. If his cloquonce is somewhat less 
pure than that of Demosthenes and Thucydidos, 
who have reached perfection, his mind is as much 
more capacious and elevated as the Sun is than 
the Moon and Mercuiy 

Johnson. It is better and pleasanter to talk ge- 
nerally on great and high subjects than minutely 
Who would examine that could expatiate I 

Tooke None can expatiate safely who do not 
previously examine, and we are not always to 
consider in our disquisitions what is pleasantest, 
but sometimes what is uscfullest I wonder, is 
matters of reason, how anything little or great 
can excite ill humour for, as many steps as they 
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lead ns toward reason, just so many, one would I families are extinct in England, but branch off 
think, they should lead ua away from passion vigorously in Ireland The Romans called a 
Why should these dry things have discomposed goose a gander , they forgot the female name 
you i If 1 ndo a broomstick, must l.like a a itch, the Italians m country places never lost it , and 
raise a storm t In reality a great deal of philoso- to thiB day auea is called occa 
phy, a great deal not only of logic but of abstruse Johnson I should like to know whether the 
and recondite metaphysics sill be found in eti man is in earnest , but that I never shall 
neology , the part least pleasing to you in our In return for this lllusoyyand unsubstantial film, 
conversation I do not wonder that such men as I will present to you a curiosity in the Latin for 
Varro and Ca*sar studied it and wrote upon it surely it is cunouB that the Romans should have 
but I doubt whether the one or the other went used two words of origin quite contrary for the 
very deeply into the business It is astonishing same thing To promise, was not only promtttere, 
that the more learned among the Greeks knew but recipere , the authority is Cicero 
absolutely nothing of it Admirably as they Toole The reason is plain 
used the most beautiful of languages, they cared Johnson As you are fond of reasons and mno* 
no more about its etymologies than a statu rations I would consign to you willingly two or 
ary cares about the chemical properties of his three words on which to exercise your ingenuity 
marble 1 would allow you to wnte moniterous and wonder- 

I)o< tor. m your travels, did you ever happen to out with an e on the same principle as we wnte 
sec gossamer 1 trearh » out and ponderous 

Johnson In my English traicls 1 saw it Tools Liberally offered and gratefully accepted 
former)! in Necdwood Forest, five miles from Incroichmcnt may sometimes be the follower of 
Lichhcld latterly my traicls were in Scotland, kindness am I going too for, in asking that 
where there was no plant to support it rough, lough, tough, enough, may be guided by 

Toole 1 am unwilling to take ho great a free bluff, rebuff, cuff * Why should not cough be spelt 
dom as to contest a dcmation with you personally eofft why not dough and although, dow and altho ; 
but permit me to suggest the possibility that tor the bcnctit of strangers and 1 curriers, to say 
many words in what is called low Latin wlmh nothing of economy in letters the only kind of 
resemble our English words, are not their parents economy on which we reformers can ever hope 
Certainly there is a certain resemblance of gom to be heard t As there is also a cry against the 
junta and gottmer But gom which m many letters 1 would remove it from onwards. Uncards, 
parts of the country is also called fin sc appeirs forward t, barlwardt, aftenrards, where it is im 
to me to be its root Chaucer and Shakspcaro proper however sanctioned by the custom of 
spell it gvstamour Drayton oi the same county good authors and 1 would use it only where the 
and age gottamerr bow if we consider that the follow mg word begins with d or t, for the sake of 
common people unncrsalh and the gre iter part euphony On the same principle 1 approie of 
of others, treat the letter r icn gently and that tadh tu. instead of tagt Ac where the next word 
you ne'er heard a farmer call gorst otherwise thui begins with t or s, or ce and ei Hobbes is the 
gom , if y ou then consider how large a number of last who writes with this termination, and neither 
our plants take their names from sentiments ho nor his predecessors abstuned from it before 
perhaps you may inc line to think it possible th it another th Persons very unlearned, snch as 
gottamour is qort/t Ion girt amour For loyc Sw ift and others hayc from their natural acute- 
aeems to benowhen more faithful than between ness perceived the utility of fixing, as they call 
the plant and its daily yisitmt in spring sum it, our language 

mer, and autumn on no other do you see it so Johnson Sir I have been patient I have 
frequently The name was gi\en iu the first hoard you call Swift a very unlearned man Ma- 
lncubation of the French upon the Saxon lignity of whiggism 1 I give him upto you,how 

Johnson Sir this is t incitul cier ho was not y cry learned But you ought to 

Toole 1 am invested with a new qualtty by have spared and favoured him, for he was irre- 
the partiality of Doctor Johnson lou mention vcrontial to the great, and to his God 
in your Dictionary the word flsmi/ i«m as of low Tooh An ill tempered, sour, supercilious man 
Latimty I find it now here but in Pliny and he may nevertheless be a sycophant , and he was 
was certainly a man of the highest rank and bent one He flattered some of the worst men that 
education He mentions it as bearing cotton, over existed, and maligned some of the best Of 
which is very diflerent from t he gorte There are all inhumanities and cruelties, his toward two 
a few words (but gompium is not one of them) women who reposed their affections on so unde- 
whieh we behove to be of the latest Latimty , and serving an object, was m its nature the worst and 
which in reality are of the earliest The readers the most unprovoked But, Doctor, I am m 
of Apuloius are taught that several of his words clined to believe that God is as fond of his lively 
are provincial, and of very base and very recent children as of his dull ones and would as will- 
coinage , whereas they were earned into Africa mgly see them giv e their pocket-money to the 
with the first Roman settlers, and retained indigent and afflicted, as offer their supplications 
their vitality in that country when they had or even their thanks to him I may ha mistak en 
lost it at Rome , just as several of our noblest so many wiser men have been, that m all these 
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matters 1 deliver my opinion, bnt do not incul- keeping admirable tune to my words with your 
cate nor insist upon it. When I spoke of Swift head and body. 

and others as very unlearned, I meant m the ety- Johnson. Is that sentence yours 1 I like the 
mologies and diversities of our language Swift period. 

wrote admirably Tooke Let anyone claim it whom it BUits as 

Johnson Yes, sir, and was more original than well I grant and resign it freely Periods I 
you and all your tnbe willingly throw away , but not upon things like 

Tooke I am willing that a tory should for these A wise man is shown clearly, distinctly, 
ever be an original, and be incapable of having a and advantageously, when he is seen walking 
copyist But, when I was younger, I road Swift patiently by the side of an unwise one , but only 
as often as perhaps any other may have done , on some occasions and to some extent To quarrel 
not for the Bake of his thoughts and opinions, but on the road, to twitch him by the coat at every 
of his style, which 1 would carry with mo and slip he makes, and to grow irritated m irritating 
employ. him, proves to the unwise man that there is one 

Johnson. Addison’s is better in the world unwiscr than he 

Tooke What I admire in Addison I cannot so Johnson And now, sir, what plan have you 
easily make use of If you or I attempted to for hxmg our language 1 

imitate tho mien and features of a Cupid or a Tooke This is impossible in any, hut it is 
Zephyr, I doubt whether we should quite succeed possible to do much, aud an authority like yourB 
Perhaps when we meet again, it that pleasure is would have effected it by perpetuating the ortho- 
reBcrved for me, I may carry in the spacious graphy On the contrary, I observe in your 
sleeves of this coat seventy or eighty expressions Dictionary some quotations in which the words 
culled from Addison, at which you will shake arc spelt differently from what 1 find them in the 
■"your head At present let me treat you with one original , nor have you admitted all those m 
sentence, the only one of them 1 can perfectly Littleton, who compiled hw Latin Dictionary at 
recollect “ When we had done eating mirselres, recent period 

the knight called a waiter to him, and hid him Johnson First, I wrote the words as people 
carry the remainder to the waterman, Ac " Now, now receive them, then, as to Littleton, many of 
when they had done eating theiiiselvei, the water- his arc vulgar. 

man would hardly thank them for the remainder, Tooke The more English for that No expres- 

and probably their voices would be but little gion, be it only free from indecency, is so vulgar 
intelligible to tbewaater Swift is uotso original thatamanofleamingandgcmusmaynotfonneriy 
as you think linn lie was a peruser of rare have used it hut there arc many so frivolous and 
hooks, for, zealous as he appears in favour of the fantastical that they cannot, to the full extent of 
classics, he liked nothing that wob not strange the word, ever become vulgar. There are hut 
In one of his searches probably after such reading, four places where such had language is tolerated 
he tells us he first met Harley J do not mention and acknowledged , the cock-pit, the boxing-ring, 
Cyrano do Bergerac, and some others who have the race-course, and the House of Commons 
given him ideas on the ground-plan of his works , Johnson I could wish our Senate to have de- 
but I mean to bring you where you may find the Hcrvcd us well of ours as the Homan did of theirs, 
thoughts The most beautiful of them is owing Illiterate men, and several such arc among the 
to Plutarch That simily of the geographers and correspondents of Cicero, write with as much 
sands of Afru a is taken from the first sentence m urbanity and purity as himself, and it is roinark- 
the Lije of Theseus I have traced a great num- able that the only one of them defective m these 
her of his other fancies and reflections, in writers qualities is Marcus Antunius the triumvir But 
leas known and loss esteemed pray give me some more instances m which the 

Johnson Plutarch has many good ones spelling should be unproved 

Tooke Yes, Doctor, and although his stylo is Tooke Many muBt escape me, and others are 
not valued by the erttus, 1 could inform them but analogical I will thon bring forward only 
that there are in Plutarch many passages of ex- those which occur principally The word which 
quisitc beauty m regard to style, derived porhaps lias just passed my lips, occur, is written lmpro- 
from authors more ancient perly with a single r The same may be remarked 

Johnson Inform them of nothing, sir, if you on the finals of rebel, compel, &c 
wish to live peaceably Let them take from you, Johnson Why should the compound have this 
but do not offer it They will pass over your potency’ It would be more reasonable (however 
freshest thoughts as if they had been long and little so) to write set and fU, as B. Jonson and 
intimately known to them, and display your many others did, because there could be no 
akatruser (to them incomprehensible) as the only ambiguity in the pronunciation, 
ones worthy of remark. Tooke On the same system, if system it can 

Tooke Among these hogs of Westphaly there be called, we write aver, demur, appal, acquit, 
is not one with a snout that can penetrate into permit, refit, confer, tic. If these were printed 
my inclosure, prompt as they are to batten on it as they ought to be, strangers would more 
and bespatter it, and to trample it down as they easily know that the accent is on the final 
grunt and trot along. Doctor, you have been syllable I wish we wrote drole instead of droll, 
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drolery instead of drollery, which are dieoounten 
aneed by the French, and unsupported by our 
pronunciation. In like manner, why not controls? 
In the time of Elizabeth good authors wrote 
rittcist and long afterward applie, allte, relic, 
which we ahould do if we wroto lie Haughty and 
naughty may drop gome useless letters, and ap 
pear characteristically havty and nauty . hnnoue 
is ha nous by descent 

Wo ourselves m gome instances have lost the 
right accent of words In my youth he would 
have been ridiculed who placed it upon the first 

syllable of confiscated, contemplative, conventicle,' at 
which tho cur revolts in many other compounds 
we thrust it thus back with equal precipitancy 
and rudeness Wc have sinned and arc sinning 
most grievously against our fathers and mothers 
We shall "repent, and "reform,' and “remon 
stratc, and be “ rejected' at last 
Johnson Certainly it does appear strange that 
the man who habitually say s “ demonstrate should 
never Bay “ remonstrate ’ 

Tooke Sackvillc, a great authority , writes 
" Tossed and tOnnanted with tedious thought ' 

Milton's exquisite ear saved him m general from 
harshness He writes "Traversing tho (olurc 
How much better is aggr&ndiHC than aggrandise 1 
Dryden, in the Annus Mirabilis, writes 
“ Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce 

We have sufforod to drop away from us the licau 
tiful and commodious word bequeathed to our 
language by this author the word juimture 
Surely it corresponds more closely with sculpture 
and architecture than the participle we convert 
into a substantive to replace it On the same 
principle why not danci ry for dancing as w c find 
it in Chapman < How refreshing how delicious, 
is a draught of pure home drawn English, from 
a spring a little sheltered ind shaded but uot 
entangled in the path to it hv antiquity 1 

Among the words of wlmli the ucont has been 
transposed to their disadvantage are confessor and 
cancer, from the second to the first /S journ is 
by no means inharmonious if you pluco the accent 
where it ought to lie, as m adjourn , but you render 
it one of the harshest m our language by your 
Violation of analogy in perverting it Advene is 
accented on the hrst syllable, renrse and perverse 
on the second pray, why > Milton writes 
« That heard th‘ AttvCriary, who roving sttl Ac. 

Shakspeare writes aspect, upright, u) roar + Tho 
magnificent word uftroai is used hv Milton how 
different from the uproar of the streets • Ho uses 
atpect as Shakspeare did, and upright He also 

* A clever poet «f our day writes, 

“ Of the plebeian haplnnt,” 

and 

" We designate the practical ’ 
t Our living poete have contributed much to throw 
back the accent Wordsworth in particular Even 
Southey, solid and many elded ae e basaltic column lends 
his support bore He writes tr/ih/h three severnl times, 
and prdawtpols and contemplate 


has the fine adjective deform. Who does not see 
that upright is better than upright t Then let him 
read the noble lutes of Milton upon Man. 

" Who, Indued 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 
His stature and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest, self knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with Heaven ” 

Johnson I agree with you, sir Aristocrat, con- 
cordance, contrary, industry, inimical, Contemplate, 
conculrate, detail, Alerander, sonorous, sublunary 
(what becomes of Milton b “intcrfunarcavet') de- 
sultory, peremptory, and many more, are now pre- 
mium cd by the generality (who always adopt 
some signal folly), differently from the custom of 
our fathers, and accentuated on the first syllable 

Toole But even the Greeks, at a time when 
eloquence was highly flourishing, threw back tho 
accent In the words 'opoios and rpomuop it rested 
on the second syllable with AJschy lus and Thncy 
didcs, on the first with l’lato and Anstoteles 
Tbc very same word was differently accentuated 
in its different senses for instance, pgrphicroyos 
slain by a mothci pgrpoterbuos, the slayer of a 
mother Tbc common people still pronounce 
u ntrary with the accent where it should he YV e 
throw it back on tho first in acceptable, and not 
in accessible; yot it is on the second in accept, 
and on the first in access We continue to say 
ncess but we begin to say access tho first lnno 
vation was in process Dryden wntcb 

M Swift of despatch and easy of access. 

Shakspeare very properly lays the accent on the 
second syllable of importune. 

“ Have you importuned him * * 

In conversation wc often indeed mostly, use 
em for them why not in writing 1 I would always 
do it after th , as t nth ’em In the Scotch dialect 
in’ for vdh has pci uliar grate J 

Nothing is absurdcr than that, writing the 
aspirate, we should use it m some words, omit it 
others In polished society 1 have remarked 
none aspirated very distinctly excepting happy 
and hard, with the substantives, though a pre 
cedes many, not an Is it that wc tugh (foi to 
aspirate is nothing else in the mode of utterance) 
as much at w hat wo wish in the former as at what 
we feel in the latter 1 

Johnson I do not know if your observation 
is just, it must be so though the remark seems 
out of your lino and beyond your feeling The 
common people are fond of aspirates, and only 
omit them when they ought not 

Tools It is curious that fortune and happiness 
are in no language allied, nearly or remotely, to 
v irtuc or merit Is ours they are both of them 
named from chance 

“ What If within the moon a fair shining sphere, 

VV hat If In ovary other etar nneaen, 

Of other worlds he happily ahould hear” 
for haply 

The Greeks were more pious, one would imagine, 

t In the ode of Bums, how incomparably better are the 
words Scots irk a has wi than who have with * 
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than our ancestors. They entertained the same 
opinion about fortune, but believed that happiness 
eras the gift of good genu, or gods, eudaimoma 

Johnson. Pray tell me now, sir, what we should 
do ? Will you put me upon your knee and teach 
me 1 Should we pronounce all our aspirated syl- 
lables as such, or none 1 

Toole Certainly we should no more add a 
mark of aspiration to a word wherein it is not 
used, than a mark of interrogation 

Johnson You arc a strange man, sir 1 why, this 
is true too 1 Can you be still a whig ! 

Toole No, Doctor, nor ever was I wore one 
livery, and threw it off us an incumbrance , I will 
not wear another which is both an incumbrance 
and a disgrace 1 have never been even a swin- 
dler , now I must not only be a swindler, but a 
gambler too, if 1 sit dow n among the knaves w ho 
have so cheated us 

Johnson. Swindler, as we understand it, is the 
worse character of the two 

Toole By no means so in fact Any gambler 
may gamble every day and night m the seven, and 
most of them do, while few swindlers can swindle 
above the half And their stakes are lighter, and 
such as can affect only their personalities an 
hour’s attendance on the public when they have 
nothing else to do, and from a station no less 
secure than commanding, and then immediately 
a quiet and long recess from the management 
of affairs Gambling is the origin of more exten- 
sive miBciy than all other cranes put together 
and the misihief falls principally on the unoffend- 
ing and helpless It leads by insensible degrees 
a greater number of wretches to the gallows, than 
the higher atrocities from which that terminus is 
seen more plainly And yet statesmen make it 
the means of revenue, and kings bestow on it the 
title of royal under the name of lottery The 
royal lottery-keeper is both a gambler and a 
swindler, for in hiB playing he knows that the 
stake he lays down is unequal to his opponent 's 
I keep aloof not only from these piek-pwkots, but 
also aside from the confederate gong who fain 
would huBtle me against them Moreover I 
belong to no party 

Johnson. That sounds well and yet he surely 
ib a bad man, sir, who forms no affinities , a soli- 
tary Bceptic , tho blind man in blind man’s buff, 
unable to stand a moment on either side, or to hx 
upon anyone about him 

Toole All this is true, Doctor I am a bad man, 
but exactly in the contrary of the word's original 
meaning, which I thank you for reminding me of 
A bad man is a bade man, or bidden man , a slave 
m other words , and tho samo idea was attached 
to the expression by the Italians and the French, 
(while their language and they had a character) in 
cattivo and chAif and by us in caitiff, men m no 
other condition than that wherein they must do 
as they are bid We should ourselves have been 
in no higher a condition, if we had not resisted 
what, in palaces and churches and colleges, was 
callod legitimate power and indeed we should 


still be, rather than men, a pliant unsubstantial 
herbage, springing up from under the smoky, 
verminous, unconoocted doctrine of passive obe- 
dience . to be carted off by our kings amid their 
carols, and cocked and ncked and cut, and half- 
devoured, half-trampled and wasted, m the pinfold 
of our priesthood. 

If we take away a letter from the words 1 have 
stated, we add one with as little discernment to 
therefor and wherefor we should as reasonably 
write thereofe, wher&fe, thereine, i ohereine strict- 
ly, it would be better to take away one e more, 
and write therfor, as was done formerly. I know 
the origin of the error the origin may expda t», 
but not excuse It is this the ancients wrote 
theifmre The useless r was removed from an 
infinity of words, and those who removed it in 
this instance, were little aware that they had hotter 
left it, unless they also took away tho e. We 
write solely , not toly, yet we do not wnto idlely, 
but idly we should about aB properly write burly 
for hardy 

Johnson I doubt whether you would gain any- 
thing by taking thiH barly to market 

Toole 1 should be cried out against os loudly 
as you were (on another occasion) for yonr oats 
If we write incur and recur, why not succur if 
monster, why not theater if barwnetir, why not 
meter 

Johnson After all, Mr Tookc, I must pro- 
nounce it as my opinion, that we Rhould do 
very well in continuing to write ob we wnto at 
present 

Tools With due submission, I will not pro- 
nounce bat suggest that nothmg is done very 
well which tan be done better In several words 
we follow the French without any reason , and wo 
do not follow them where they have seen and 
abandoned their error For instance, we follow 
them in theatre, which they spell according to the 
genius of their language and the exigence of their 
verse, but contrary to ours to be consistent we 
should spell letter, lettre 1 do not see why little, 
able , probable, he , should not be written lutil, abd, 
prvbabd: as civil forms civility, so abtl forms 
abdUy, probabd forms probability: the others, as 
we corruptly use them, form abtety and probablety 
There is also anothor reason m verso there is 
an hiatus when they come before a vowel, which 
hialuH could not exist if we followed what analogy 
prescribes I strongly object to subtle and subtlety, 
and would propose subtil and subtility, as fetid and 
fertility F rom epistle and apostle, “epistolary" and 
“apostolical” can not be formed, they may be, 
and are, from “epistol” and “apostol” It is 
lucky that “ angels” are not as ill-treated as 
“ apostles ” If I am to have an apostle, I may as 
well have a tumble I would retain, m spelling 
and m everything else, whatever old manners 
and old customs arc commodious 1 would dis- 
countenance all the newer which violate pro- 
priety or shake consistency Why should proceed 
and succeed be spelt m one way, precede and accede 
\ in another! Why should not the two former 
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1m written in the second syllable like the two 
latter! 

J ohneon. I know not I think it would be 

better. 

Toole I do not go so far in these matters as 
your friend Elphinstone and although 1 would 
be a reformer, my reform should be temperate and 
topical Many have written exil for banishment . 
I would constantly do so, and unit for banmhaf 
man 

Johnson The distinction has not boon observed 
by anyone, and would be commodious 

Toult You might imagine from the spelling 
that complain and explain were of the same origin 
To avoid tins error I would follow the authors 
who have written the litter word exjdane and the 
rather, as the sulistantirc is explanation, not ex 
plainatum, nor exjiamt Passenger and messenger 
are coarse and barbarous for pateager and messager 
and nothing the better lor having been adopted 
into polite society It may anon admit tautinqa 
Middleton, we have seen, writes deelanu and 
elegantly Milton WTites sovran and Je rent, equally 
so for neither the pronunciation nor the tt vino 
logy authorises the vitiated mode in common use 
These writers may be conaidcicd as modem , both 
must lie considered as lc inicd, one as eloquent 
and until men who arc more so write chflerentlj, 
Milton at least shall be my guide A beautiful 
adjective in Pat eldest Lout hath teased to be used 
in prose, or even in poetry alterne 

M The gruntet hi liava rale by day. 

The less by niglit nltrrne 

Alternate would serve more propcrlv for the verb 

There is hardly a writer of the LU/ ilii than age 
who will not induce us to hesitate on our spelling 
or nithcr who will not suggest some improvement 
Abbot, from eeblms, should b< spelt abbot as Tin 
ncr spills it Massinger writes taimth, from 
eateaza our ran tetqt is inelegant Jon-onmhis 
verses to W roth says 

“ In autumn at the I artneh male at a flight ' 

I would write the word so, if it wire for no 
other reason than that we write ostneh in the 
same manner 

J ohneon 1 remember two of Ins vorscs for a 
word to be i limited m them 

' When thy latest sand is spout, 

Ihou mayest think life a thing but lent ' 

It would then be too late irhe n should be i rc 

Toole True 

Johnson As/iemdsiiiantUiiiiu ind/uHrsomo 
times arc dissyllables in the old poet- -o likewise 
are tjtar and sun while tntni and ifisiir are 
trisyllables , contrary a quadrisyllable Tlicv spelt 
indifferently and wrote ailutianly Shaksjieirc 
takes no liberties of tlna kind unauthorised m fact 
or analogy by other writers more seholastu 

Toole They favour my proposition of spelling 
by il what we apell by le ; such as humbd, dazed, 
tt dal , for m whatever way they wrote the word, 
they often make a trisyllable of humbled and 
dazJed 

" And that hath daisied my mason's light 


saya Sbakspeare ; and in Henry VI. he makes a 
trisyllable of “ English." 

Johnson I know not what advantages we can 
obtain from a perception of crudities and barba- 
risms, unlesa it be that it enables us to estimate 
more correctly the great unprov ements we have 
made m later times But 1 admit that we might 
have retained a few things to onr advantage. 
Who would read Chaucer and Spenser for their 
language 1 

? oole Spenser I would not, delightful as are 
many parts of his poetry but Chaucer I would 
read ogam and again both for his poetry and his 
laugu ige 

Johnson 1 suppose, sir, you prefer the dialect 
of Thomson, a whig, to Spenser’s! 

looh No, Doctor, his is worse still, but there 
arc images and feelings in his Winter, in compa- 
rison with which the liveliest in Spenser are faint 
Johnson And those too, no doubt, on the same 
sublet t in the Georgies > 

Toole Beyond a question It appears to me 
tbit there is more poetry m it than in the whole 
of that elaborate poem, beautiful as it is in versi 
he ation and m language both of winch are want- 
ing in almost every place to Thomson 
Jeilire son Oh ' you do acknowledge then that 
the verification is elaborate, and the language 
lieautitul 1 

Toole Doctor I hate carping Where much 
is good in a min or a poem I would always men- 
tion it and w hci c in the s ime man or poem there 
is 1 little liad I would piss it over 

Johnson \\ hat is the bad sir in the Georgies ? 
Come 1 hive von now ofl the ground your 
strength, sinh as it l- has left vou 

Temle Miv all men s strength leave them when 
thev would make invidious ejections' 

Jeihn-em Rare subterfuge 1 Virgil is a dead 
prince sir v ou cannot hurt lum 

Toole Far be the w ish from me 1 1 would act 
toward him as the pious anrients did toward the 
dead f would wash him first, and afterward per 
fume him with the most precious unguents 
J oh neon l T p with your sleev es then, and begin 
the w ashing Here, take the Gexrrejets , 1 usually 
carry them about me 

Tooke Has Ovid has Lucan, has any other 
Latin poet, written such balderdash and bombast 
as the nineteen verses m the lieguuung, at the 
close of an invocation already much too prolix 1 
Why all these additions to the modest prayer 
of S arro, which he has versihcd I Here let me 
suggest a new and a necessary reading just 
abov o these lines 

" Quique novas alltfa nos olio seralne frugM * 

It must bo ti«o, to avoid nonsense, which is 
always a benefit, even in poetry, and so represent 
vhat, barley, oalt, he , that is to say, “not only 
one kind of gram ” The lines of the letter n and 
the double l, may have been much alike in manu 
script, and may have easily misled transcribers. 
I will not dwelt upon the verses after 
*' Tctbjs smut omnibus undis 
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bat really there eight appear to me like an excre- 
scence on the face of a beautiful boy 
Johnson They are puerile, are they? a blemish, 
a deformity ' 

Took In honest truth I think so 
Johnson You have turned over only one leaf 
the faults must lie thick 

Tools Somewhat Beginning again at the 
eighty first lint I find the <arth ending that and 
all the hve following with one exuptjon, a/jros, 
arm, tcrrir, aqroi flummis terrep 
Johnson I do not credit you 
Toole Take the hook 

Johnson No, sir, I will not take the book 
read on 

Toole In the next page, arms an a area, close 
the verse within twelve successive lines In the 
next beyond moicrt, removit, repie ml one after 
the other and immediately after • extundmf 
artes “quaere ivfherliain and* excudcrcf ignem 
Three more pages and the words convuna enrant 
are followed in the next verse by “curasqac 
resolvit May I express my delight at 
Johnson No, sir 1 no, sir • no delight about 
anything 1 Spit your spite 

Toole Since jou are ho urgent in yonr com 
mands, 1 will proceed Bcgimungfrom the 40t>th 
verse, there are thirtci n which end with spondaic 
words In the second book, 

" Et gens Ilia quldom suxnptis non tarda pharetris 

is another cxtrcsccme and in the following we 
find tnrOumqiu saporem 

Johnson Sir, can you construe that line’ 1 
doubt it 

Tools Instruct me then 
Johnson \ou, being a word catcher ought to 
know that our word tart, for sharp, corresponds 
w ith tardus 

Toole I perceive the commentator gives this 
interpretation , a very wrong one I art is not 
related to tardus \irgd means that the citron 
ripens late Before wc reach the 300th line here 
are together twelve more ending with spondaic 
words Now, my dear sir do let me give utter 
ance to my enthusiasm on ‘ 0 fortunatos minium 
Permit mv raptures at sitting down among the 
“ ia/tus et lustra ferarum the feeling is so new 
Did I hear one of them ’ methought I heard a 
growl, or something similar 
Johnson Go on sir and mind your business 
Toole. W ell then mi a ends one line jura the 
next “ Atquc alio pati i am then with one 

line between “ hinc patnam ‘ Paseitur in 

magna sylvfi, andjust below, “mojnvj Olympus 
Doctor, how do you construe " Odor attuht am as 1 ’ 
Johnson That is an hypallage, sir 
Toole Bnt construe it 
Johnson One must reverse the Bcnsc 
Toole. A pretty idea of poetry His odor 
attidxt auras is like Bhakspoare s The oats hate 
eaten the horses , but Shakspeare s was fun, and 
Yirgil s was affectation In fact the hypallage, 
of which Virgil is fonder than any other writer, 
is much the gravest fault in language 


Johnson What, sir I graver than solecism t 
Toole Yes, Doctor , in the same degree as 
nonsense is worse than inelegance A hoy shouts 
at another boy and holds him in dension, when 
he finds him putting, as be calls it, the cart before 
the horse Onward, if you plcaso and here we 
find again, at ourrentem ihgms, fourteen final 
spondees without one bacchic foot among them 
At last we arrive at that passage which provoked 
you to throw poor Thomson under the triumphal 
car of Virgil 

" Concresount subtle currentl In flumlne crusts, 

I ndaque Jam ttrgo ferrstos suatlnet orbes, 

Pupplbus ills prlus patulls, nunc luuplta plaustrls.’’ 

The* and the four following would make bnt an 
indifferent figure in the exercise of an Eton boy , 
tbcrc is no harmony, no fluency in them , they 
are broken pieces of ice What think you, after 
“ Asraque dimhunt rulqo, of “ restesque rvjesmmt f ’ 
Such an instance of the art of sinking you will 
not find in the Latin, nor easily in any other 
poetry What follows ih much better , but it will 
bear no c ompanson with the Miltonian descrip- 
tion m Thomson, of the frozen regions visited 
by the caravan from Cathay 
Johnson Sir, even the description of Orpheus 
and Eui y dice could not stir yonr cold blood 
Toolt Doctor you have formed your judgment 
upon it let me reflect and hesitate a little before 
1 deliver mine 

Johnson Now I would lay a wager that all this 
magnificence is not worth your Scotch Cathay 
caravan 

limit I would do the same 
Johnson Then, sir you have cither no sense of 
shame or no soul for poetry 

Toolt On shame and soul the discussion might 
bo unsatisfactory But let ns my dear sir, survey 
together the character of Proteus Nothing can 
be harder unless it be myself he must be chamtd 
to make him civil or tractable, to make him render 
the slightest and easiest service to anyone He 
hacl no affinity or friendship, no community of 
character or country, with Orpheus and Uurydicc 
One would think he could have known little about 
them, and cared less In a monster for such he 
was and so unfeeling and solitary, the description 
is far from natural , and even in Virgil himself, 
who seems to have forgotten that he waH not 
speaking in his own person, it would have lietn 
somewhat overcharged The Homeric simily of 
the nightingale, and the silly tale of a head speak 
ing when it was cut off and rolling down a- 
piver, and speaking so loud too as to make an 
echo on the banks, is puenle, absurd, and pro 
posterous 

Johnson The verses on the nightingale are in- 
harmonious, no doubt 1 

Tooke I did not say it , but some parts are 
Beside, “ moorens, qvenlur,Jfet, murralnle, mecstis" 
surely we do not want all at once, nor to express 
ono feeling Obsemans ntdo implumes detraxd is 
as inharmonious as any verse can easily be made 
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On the whole, how much better would the episode out of the crucible, for the duly use end suste- 
have been if Proteus had gud Uttlo, and if Gyrene nance of your famil y 

had given the description Tooke I began to fear. Doctor, that you would 

Johnson You know nothing of poetry , but that have concluded your sentence in another manner 
last remark is true Who suggested it? Johnson In what manner, sir ' 

Toole Doctor Johnson when he favoured me Toole That you would have said, to go to market 
with the volume which I now return to him teitA for the duly use and sustenance of my family 
Johneon Sir, you carry your revolutionary and My taith, 1 do assure you, 1 keep both out of the 
chaotic principles into the fields and groves into trouble and out of the aqua regia, another great 
the woods and mountains and render more heree nu Iter and transmutcr My dear sir, 1 would 
and gloomy the winds and tempests and eternal ' divert the gathering storm of your anger by any 
snows You have no love of order even in works propitiation and concession 
of art Johneon Rogue 1 

Tool' Doctor, wc were talking just now of Toole Lxccllently and most opportunely intro 
dissyllables and trisyllables and Chaucer lie dueed I could say something upon that word too , 
writes, but I doubt whether it would be quite so agree 

■ With Theseus the squire principal a,,,t to you as another of which I was thinking 

- , ,, , In v our reading oi our ancient poets, particularly 

Johiimn If you quote such metro, you may onr dMmjltu>ts y ou must have observed that kJd 
quote that also which was is frequently used for nature This is a beautiful 

‘ Written b r william Prynno esquire the feature in our language Our ancestors identified 

Y«r of our Is.rt dx haired thirty three «„r un with kind new I love our old modes of 

Toole Never did the muses sail to their anti thinking m most things, and of speaking in many 
podes so expeditiously as under the steerage of We have several ancient words used at present in 
their new Tipliys, if you on this occasion will let a different sense from what they were formerly , 
me call you so rogue for instance 

Johneon Call me anything, sir, rather than Johneon ho sedition, sir ' no vague allusions > 
call Thomson a writer of Lnglish no contempt of authority f 1 know who rogues 

Tooke Affectation is his greatest fiult and it are is well as vow do but I abstain from throw 
is a matter of w onder to me f hat lie seldom en s mg i firebrand into their houses, and lighting the 
on any other side 1 do not remember that bo populace to pillage and murder 
confuses, as the Sc otch and Irish do perpetu illy look, W ell judged the populace haB no right 
staff and treff Wc ourselves confound them with to any such things 


out knowing it but idiomatically 


Johneon Strange' marvellous ' Yon enunciate 


Johneon In what manner l (mod writers nev er even these sentences the most detestable, the 
d° ^ most impious tin most seditious, uninflamcd un 

Toole lor instance low iri/l be luritt tf warmed like vour chemists who pour from one 
yow touch the t«* ui n Shall 1 le bui nt if 1 tomh bottle into another just as unconcernedly I know 
the tea urn 1 llcic the iction anil tune are the not what pestiferous and heavy air of theirs, if 
same, yet the words differ In futt ‘ will 1 can report speiks truly corking it down until they 
only be used in the rebutment of a question , as i in find something to set the whole of it in a 
when a person asks W ,11 you or mil gou nut* and blaze and thus teaching us that what is the 
the reply instead of affirmation or negative, is lowest in its nature is the most destructive in its 
angrily Will 1 or mil 1 nut l m w hith is under application 

stood. Do ym, ,nk me thus I To another we say look. Doctor, m the asbestine quality of my 
"Shall If and he replies * ft you mil mind with the flames and faggots on both sides. 

Those things Doctor would appear trifling to you apptar to see a miracle if you could seo 
trifling men but not to y ou, w ho can not be lesh more clearly y ou would discover in it Christianity 
eunous in tho philosophy of a language than in without one 

its etymologv Johneon (ueule) I did not imagine that this 

Johneon Let us stop where wc arc and while logical wronghcad could balance and swing an d 
we are innocent Philosophy in these matters dandle me so easily 

draws us away to analy sis the dry iquina of 1 recollect no expression in Chaucer worth 

analysis breaks into pieces in one or tw o of w hu h retaining and not retained 

pieces we soon descry tho restless heads and Took, What think yon of enough, tho long 

wnggling tails of metaphysics Sir metaphysics continued Bound of wind 1 

lead to materialism, and materialism to atheism 


Those who do not sec this, see nothing but there . ... . . "h enough 

are more who soe it than will confess it Of what A.thof..to™e*ouidh™ten^taugh' 

valuo is anything, although it should conduce at ‘ 

first to some truth oven less dry and sterile if m Johneon Itsounds grandly there is something 

its progression it renders men insincere, and in of a melancholy and a lonely wildness m it 

its termination unhappy? Anatomise words, flay Toole The Scotch retain it still, spelling it euqk 

dissect, eviscerate language, but keep vour faith Johneon Let them keep it, sir, to themselves 
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I would not give a straw for it We want neither Johnson. I would not hesitate to employ it in 
harsh words nor obsolete ones. graver composition. 

Tooke Suppose we found in Chaucer some words Tooke. Nor I. for authors much richer both in 

less harsh in their pronunciation than they appear thought and language than any now living or any 
at present , and others, if noL less so, yet useful recently deceased, have done so. 
for vanoty or for rhyme , such are befiorne , before, Johnson If we begin to reinstate old words, wc 

mthouten, without, tomdd, somewhat, astonned, Bhall finish by admitting new ones, 
astonished, brast and braiten, burst or broken, and Tooke. There would be the less danger of that, 
many more as there would bo the less need Yet even new 

Johnson Let our language rest where it is words may bo introduced with good effect, and 
Tools Languages, like men, when they have particularly when the subject is ludicrous, 
rested long and totally, grow heavy and plethoric Johnson 1‘hrymcus and Julius Pollux ammad- 
wc must renew their juices, and bring them back vert with seventy on Menander for inventing new 
into their native air words, and for using such others as were unknown 

Wc have presently, but want fvturely, iiBcd by in Attica and perhaps thiB is the reason why be 
Fletcher m the Two noble Kinsmen Fashionable was frequently vanquished by Polcmon in the 
people turn nosegays out of doors, and send to contest for the prize of comedy Qcllius tells us, 
France for boui/uets Why have we forgotten on the authority I think of Apollodorns, that, 
our more beautiful post/, of which Sponsor and although ho wrote a hundred and five pieces, he 
Swift were not disdainful 1 Among the rich was the victor but m eight 
furniture of our ancestors which we cast aside, Toole And if we could recover them all, we 
may be reckoned a certain two-liandcd rnstru- should find probably those eight the very worst 
ment of great utility and strength lly and of among them, anil the only ones that fairly conld 
were employed by them at their option SUak admit a competition When Menander asked 
Bpearc says Polcmon whether he did not blush at being his 

“ Unwlilpt of Justice " vanquisher, the answer (I can well imagine) was 

We now abandon altogether the better usage another such suffusion , and not, as would have 
I would have resorved both We use the word been the ease if there were any room for it, that 
bat for various things , among the rest, for that the inelegance or inexactness ot Menander turned 
animal which partakes the nature of bird and the countenance of the judges from him He was 
mouse why not call it, at least in poetry, what considered by the best, entics of succeeding ages 
Ben Jonson does, Jiittermouee i The word in all as tho most Attic of the Athenians , and certainly 
respects is better , it is more distinguishing, more wa« not the less so for employing those expres- 
desoripti ve, and our language is by one the richer sions, novel or foreign, which suited the characters 
for it he introduced A word may be excellent m a 

Johnson. The reasons are valid and unobjec- dialogue which would deteriorate and deform an 
tionable oration Julius Pollux, 1 remember, disapproves 

Tooke The verb to beat is the same in its of many words used by Plato and Herodotus Now 
present tense and in its preterite , so irregularly although Plato is often flat and insipid, os Dio- 
and improperly, that you con not but have ol>- nysius of Halicarnassus demonstrates by exam- 
served how people avoid the uhc of it in tho latter pies, yet I can not think he ever used a term 
Johnson. The Romans did the same in their improperly or unfitly In regard to Herodotus, 
ferto Instead of taking a pretente from it, they his style I consider as the most proper, the most 
tiHc'd perettssi I think however that I have some- pure, the most simply and mclaborately harmo- 
where seen the preterite, hate mous, of any author m any language II is genius, 

Tooke Wc had our choice either to follow the what rarely happens, is well seconded and bus- 
mflexion of cheat or eat , we took the latter , and tamed by his spirit of research and his delight in 
then would have neither I am afraid of remind- knowledge He has been censured for a deficiency 
mg you where you probably last met with bate, of elevation. Many can judge of elevation in 
which you seem looking after phraseology , fewer of that which is attained by 

Johnson Subdueyourblushes,mygcntlesir,and an elastic vigour in the mind, keeping up easily 
conduct me back to the place, be it whore it may a broad continuance of imaginative thought. This 
Tooke The Irishman m Fielding’s 2'o»i Jones is almost as necessary to mattor of fact as to 
says, " He bate me ” poetry, if the matter of fact is worthy to be nn- 

Johnson. What we hear from an Irishman we pressed on the memory or understanding 
are not overfond of repeatmg, whether in gram- How much better is disherited than dism- 
mar or fact but in this case our risibility is ex- herded,} mnerest than innermost ? How much 
cited by the circumstances rather than the lan- more properly is tongue written tong, fruit finite, 
goage, although the language too has its share m suit suite, finest! fir end, atchieve uelure Wc de- 
it The dialect is Hibernian rive conceive, receive, perceive, through the French, 

Tooke We certainly should not either smile who never thrust into them the letter i • why 
at the expression in a vulgar countryman of our then should we! These are not new modes, we 
own, nor condemn it in a learned discourse from find them m the time of Spenser, and most of 
the pulpit. them m his works. He writes the verbs, mil and 
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shed ; be also write* hi and ontU. He would net 
do ao unless others whom he esteemed as good 
authors had given him the example, for his 
rhyme, which he favours at any rate, did not 
exact it Anciently work was spelt mrke, as we 
continue to pronounce it The final vowel in this 
word and many others, was retained long after 
its use had ceased 

Johnson Of what use was itt 

Toole It often served to form a dissyllable in 
the plural, and in the genitive singular, as we find 
in Chaucer, and it was not only in poetry that it 
was thus pronounced 

Johnson Raleigh uses the grand word tump 
tuonty, ill exchanged for costliness or expensiveness 

Tooke I have lately heard illustrate tor lllus 
trato we shall presently come to imperceptible 
We have aspect, prospect, respect, retrospect , wo 
formerly had also the substantive »us pent Raleigh 
uses it “ Hut this was not his manner of reason 
lug with Hastings, whose fidelity to his masters 
sons was without susjiect' We have moreover 
his authority, and Hookers for jmssest, rzprest, 
sup/irest, cunfest, mockt He writes templar, and 
brqqer • we, very improperly sampler and beggar 
Milton, the great master of our language and 
its harmoDies, accents on the second sv liable, 
consult (the substantive), mmi jrrouss, adit rse 
aspect, converse, insults (substantive), contest 
(substantive), impulse, jnvlut, blusfiheinems, crt/s 
talhne remediless, surface, timmplud, tontnte, 
maritime, jiroduct, prescript confagiant You 
perceive l>> those accentuations how obtuse arc 
the cars of our fashion vide poets m comparison 
with Milton s Prune and prim arc the same word, 
meaning to trim but it would be well to apply 
prune exclusively to the trimming of treos and 
preen exclusively to the trimming of the feather* 
by lords Dry dell and Pope use prune in the 
latter sense misled liy what they found printed 
m Sliakspiarc, who rich m the phraseology of 
the country wrote (1 am lonhdcnt) pretn South 
writes an before high Addison writes supenour , 
Milton, Taylor, lioche and Swift wiyierior In 
manymstames the spelling of Chaucer is more 
easy, more graceful and elegant, than the modem 
for example, where he avoids the diphthongs 
ea, oa, and the reduplication of the vowel in the 
follow mg 

" In rate and hodc of error 
A theft of peeimke armea bright* and kene 

This was continued for manv ccntuncs, and we 
hnd it in Ben Jonson who also wntes cossrn 
(cousin), linage, coles, pnul, don, ale, balkt, 
bcimtcht, finde, purchast, hoopt cemjest,cldu , run, 
borne, onlly, Inst, belters sute, dole armor, yayle, 
stnpt, den sd, rtproch, dote, stietcht, stampt, hthe, 
polish/, ilarul, aecampluht, starcht, tain I neere, 
fumisht, rmckt, brest, smel, ltd, aet, stedid, mockt, 
pluck! , mcenst, scepter, theater, then it, fitdu, 
aupprest flute, distvngimbl, rioo (do), honor (both 
verb and substantive), profest, eleprest, prist 
We have altered every one of those spellings , 


can any man tell me which in the whole number 

is altered for the better 1 

Johnson How would you deal with the preterite 
of such a verb as notice 9 

Tooke It must be noticed and I wish we were 
obligod to pronounce distinctly each of its three 
syllables Countrymen m the midland shires have 
preserved the verb notize , like prize and adver- 
tize. I wish we never hail rejected it, and had 
kept notice for the substantn c only 

Johnson I have remarked the preterite spelt 
notie d, and by writers of reputation, in the begin- 
ning of this century 

Tooke Wonderful but perfectly true I would 
rather sec Grammar a shrew than a slattern There 
arc hours and occasions when she needs not be 
lull dressed there art none when it is pardonable 
m her to come down with tangled hair There 
arc fictions in our laws and there are fictions also 
m our language notn d entted, arc examples 
M e hav e seen them printed wc never have heard 
or can hear them pronounced Bottles in print 
arc corked in the cellars they are eorkt no human 
voice ever uttired eoikd Since we have two 
ways, why take that which leads us wrong 1 We 
h iv o both West and hie vs ed but we have not both 
prest and jut stud eared and tare sued Like the 
Achilles of Horace, who ‘ jura negat siln nata,” 
&c , we sei/c upon what does not belong to us, 
and cast aside w hat docs w e speak one thing and 
write another 

Be never nay /mtriarrbiml yet we say mem 
arehtretl and anarcluenl harsh words ' Since the 
choice is left me by prescription in the one, by 
analogy in tlie other I would constantly write 
anenilutl and monarehal It occurs to me now, 
what I should have mentioned before if 1 had 
thought of it at the time, when we were speaking 
on the »ub|CPt, that Kairfiv, instead of unting 
embraced, wrote (as many did) embrast 

" Gather the rase of Jove while yet thou mailt. 

Loving be loved embraeiog bo tmln ait * 

Johnson Indeed the word “ embrase ’ comes 
more direc tlv from its origin 

7 oolt Mtnagc tells iih that ho did the contrary 
of what was done by the Academy “They fill 
their dictionary, says lie, “with words in use 
1 take groattr care, in my etymologies, of those 
which arc no longer so, that they may not be 
quite forgotten ” 

Johnson Both did right It is interesting to 
trace the features of a language in cveiy stage of 
its existence. I wish you would do it, Mr Tooke 
1 hav c done enough it must be the exercise of 
learned leisure, and not of him whore daily bread 
is dipped m ink 

Tooke Doctor, there was a time when I sighed 
at what raised my admiration I thought it was 
over your last words renew it I am not the 
adviser of pensions 1 should be happy to see the 
greater part of them struck off but more gladly 
still Bhoutd I read an act of parliament, in pur- 
suance of which ten were established in perpe- 
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tmty for our ten best writers Fire of them 
should enjoy fire hundred a year, the others three, 
closing only when preferment of higher value 
were given them 

Johnson And pray, sir, would you admit the 
partisan of rebellion to the advantages of this 
endowment i 

Toole I would exclude none whatever for his 
opinions, political or theological The minister 
who had granted such an indulgence to his oppo- 
nent, would indemnify himself by the acquisition 
of worthier supporters, attached to him by his 
magnanimity the partisan of rebellion who ac 
cepted it, would render but little service to his 
cause The whole sum thus expended is barely 
what you throw upon the desk of the lowest senb 
bier, appointed Secretary (w e will suppose) to the 
Board of Admiralty for some smutty song orpious 
pasquinade barely what a vulgar commissary 
gains in one d ly s c ontract for bullocks and 
therefore on neither side of the house would the 
motion find, consistently, any opponent who can 
spell and cist n counts Since the form of oir 
constitution is not such as admits every nun of 
superior abilities to the place he might occupy in 
one moie popular so slight amends may surely he 
made for the privation 1 venture to asscit that 
it would render our goi eminent more respected 
abroad than it is rendered by our armicH and 
navies, and moie beloved at home than it is by 
our assessments and oxcisc 
Johnson Av ay 1 among the ton we should 
find your name, no doubt 1 

Toole No, sir mv n unc is not to he w here ten 
are at a time beside there is no Minister whose 
exclusion of me would lie unjustifiable These 
two considerations make me speak openly and 
warmly Few author-, could recommend the mo 
tion I dare to do it, exc ited by the neglected 
genius of my adversary here, and the glory no 
less neglected of my country 
Johnson I would hardly he so ministerial on 
this point as you arc I would increase the value 
of the pension by making it depend on the v otc 
of parliament 

Toole This is better we may suppose three 
names recommended by a committee on every 
vacancy 

Johnson I perceive that you, in the midst of 
letters, always turn aside to the political 

Toole I wish, in the midst of the political, our 
representatives were turned for a moment to the 
consideration of letters What l recommend is 
practicable and uncostly Hardly one member of 
the Honourable HouBe is interested in recoin 
mending a relative or friend and I doubt whe- 
ther, m all the ten to be chosen, more than two or 
three would be nominated on an unpaid bill, by 
coach maker or fishmonger or tailor 
J ohnson Ah false suitor ' you have unwoven 
with your own hands Penelope s bright web you 
might have left it to Penelope herself night 
would have closed again on it m scattered fila- 
ments. 


Toole No, my dear sir, 1 have not hurt the 
web , 1 have only puffed away a design of it which 
was nsver designed to be executed Cadmus, who 
found letters, found also the dragon s teeth to be 
sown among them and to consume them Now 
we are in Asia, let us turn it to our purposes, as 
others do 

The word Tartar, we are informed of late, is 
properly Taiai in its own language be it so 
this is no sufficient reason why we also should be 
Totals or speak tatar The word Tartar has 
been received among us some een tunes, and inva 
nably used Caracfarus, CossiMlmintts, and Bn 
tanma, are not exactly the British words yet a 
Roman would have been ndiculed who, a hundred 
yeais aftci the reception of them, should rather 
have inserted the original Bntish m his history, 
IV e arc become well acquainted with Mahomet 
hut every man who his travelled in the East 
brings home a new name for the prophet, and 
trims his turban to his ow n t istc 

Johnson 1 tm reminded of an observation I 
made the other city, that some recent authors 
write Imtnnan as the adje, tiveof Tartar Tar- 
tarian is that oi htrtarws Tartar is itself an 
adjective 

Tool c 1 will pav vou down on the nail a sub- 
stantive for your adjective Me siy jsniltrrir 
we might as well say winistner, mustfnr and 
maJtsti 1 1 r Our language, sir is losing a little of 
its propriety every year It bee omes more trim 
by its espaliers hut 1 wish 1 could say its fruit 
is the better for the reduction of its branches 
W e have anqer and wrath in our old language, 
resentment raq < , jnqiu, the worse and weaker 
parts of the ieelmg, come from the French 

Johnson You place too bttle reliance upon 
good authorities 

Toolt Good writers are authorities for only 
what is good, and by no meanH and m no do 
gree for what is bad, which may be found even in 
them 

Johnson How thon decide upon whit is really 
bad or good? 

Toolt By exeTtising our ratiocination upon it, 
and by comparing with it other modes of expres- 
sion Many of those who are generally called 
good writers are afraid of wnting as they speak 
This is a worse than panic fear , and is the prm 
cipal roason why our modems are loss rich and 
loss easy than their predecessors They are reluc 
tant to mount up abovo the time of Drydon not 
indeed a mean writer in prose or poetry, singu 
larly terse in his moral sentences and felicitous 
in his allusions , hut m copiousness and beauty of 
language no more comparable to Barrow and 
Taylor and some others, than the canal in St 
James s park is comparable to the Thames If 
we wish to breathe freely and largely, and to fill 
our innermost breasts with the spirit of our lan 
guage, we must ascend higher 

Johnson The most cunous thing I know in it 
is, that ever and never should be synonymous 
( Can you account for this ? 
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Took*. The mot of the Italian**, in like maimer, that the Greeks, who have never lost their lan- 
servee both purposes. Were you nemtr no gust is guage, know how to pronounce it better than we 
the same in its meaning as Were you eter to do. Their diphthongs are almost insensibly 
jut, The one is mere you utter is your hfe to juet so we give to their at and ot our own deep- 
os upon this occasion the other, howsoever juet mouthed tone, out own as exclusively as t in 

mtne, Ac. 

Returning to the s, although we have one word 
of nine letter* in which it occurs five times, and 
another of only eight in which it appears aa often 
(potteuetanAamemn), yet I ome from curiosity 
examined a hundred verses m Khakspeare and the 
same numlier in Sophocles, and found it more 
frequent in the latter If I had counted the as, 
the zetas, and the pttt, which contain it, the 
difference would haie been still greater It is 
true, the Greek iambic contains more syllables 
than ours, but the numlier of letters is nearly the 
same m each 

Johnson I am unsatisfied, after all, that the 
English is, whether joined to the word or dis 
joined from it, whether in full or in contrac 
tion, may not be hit, as our grammarians have 
supposed 

Toole Th it it has not relation to his may tie 
demonstrated hv its being common to both male 
and icm i)c to both singular and plural we say 
not only Edann t book, but Emma t book, and, with 
as little hesitation mins minds Reside, the most 
part of old authors do not write the possessive 
e isi m u but in n , bceause e was the general 
termination of substantives 
There arc some words which, if wc receive 
them, wc cannot spell rightly , they have been so 
perverted by custom sue h are amaze, alarm, a 
neirt , the brief of which was a maze, the second 
i latum, the last an eret So the French affaire, 
if wo could pronounce it accordingly, would lie and the Italian nffare , a f am, a fare, demon 
better than empnsn s> No other language in the strablo in the latter by the earlier word, stlU 
world (for though the serpent could ouee speak equvllv m common use, faanda, res ficienda 
ho could never write) presents four rises in con /Jotwis part of arbour, and caU ih part of delicate 
junction The hnal rt is more proper, more Johnson Is delmatt then used anywhere as a 
ancient, more English, than the substitute his subslantiv e for delicacy ? 

which Addison, Dry den (in ‘Ethridge Aw court Toole Mars ton in one of his plain Rays princely 
ship’), and a clow <1 of inferiors have employed delicate! Debonnairr was formerly used in a 
Raleigh himself, greatly more learned and clo | different sense from the present “ II font Itre 
quent than either wiites “Ho was advised of simple, obtusant et deltonnatie, pour (tre propre & 
Asdrubol ha approach recenur rthqion ” says Charron, a writer scarcely 

Johnson Reverting to the “ empreu't son,' who less shrewd than Bacon and much more elegant 
would not rather say • ton of the empnst > But I have traced the old gentleman pretty often 

Tods I talk of what exists in the language, out of Seneca into Plutarch 
not of what is host in it nor indued would your Johnson I do not much read French that 
alteration If preferable in all contingencies language appears to have been greatly changed m 
What for instance think you of this i “Mo hav e one century 

heard of the ill state of health of the son of the Toole Even since Pascal, Menage, and Mad 
empress of Russia ' The double genitive ought de Sevign4 Formerly to teach Greek was 
to lie avoided as much as possible in all composi mmtnr le Orec : it would have been thought an 
tion it has however a worse effect in modem Italiamsm to say enmgner This is remarkable in 
languages than in ancient. To ours the ancient the French, that it is more figurative m common 
termination designating it, is highlv advantageous conversation than in ordinary prose writing, and 
It has not only two genitives, hut let me also more so in prose than in verse A battene de 
remark to you, it has a greater variety of sounds cuisine, a chapeau ablme, an artificial flower magnt- 
in it than any other I know fofue, a false curl superbe, a kidney bean ill boiled 

Johnson Surely not than the Greek horrible, an old fashioned coat affreux f a turbot 

Tooke Beyond a question , if you acknowledge with a wrong sauce an aaamnation. 


you tww. 

Johnson This satisfies me. I should mysolf 
have given the same solution 

Tooke It must then, Doctor, be a clear and 
easy one 

Johnson (aside ) The man s words arc amhigu 
ous , although it is plain that he is not aware of 
it , for nothing was ever so serene as his coun 
tenance, so unembarrassed as his manner, so 
polite as lus whole demeanour Can this fel 
low now be in his heart almost a republican! 
Impossible 1 

Tooke Wo have another odd expression in the 
verb kelp, when wo say, “I can not help thinking,’ 
for “1 can not but think” We help m assisting 
and resisting It is an exercise of power here 
the power is on the Bide of resistance Again to 
the spoiling book Rind, bind, mind, fnd, mnd 
(the verb), kind, Wind, &c we already have ac 
knowledged, are better written as they were for 
mcrly, with a final e, as also child, mid, mild , that 
the sound may accord with the spoiling, which 
should always lie the case where no verv powerful 
reason interposes itshighcr authority ylclu , w hy 
not ake : hen)ht, why not highth, as Milton writes 
if l Thoso who polish language, like those who 
clean pictures, often rub away the colouring 
Roughness, you will tell me, is removed by thi 
process of the modems I could adduce no few 
instances to the contrary Now do you imvgiut 
that the fashionable way of writing emprises tun. 
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We Bee written mantua-makcT, for mcuOtam- 
maker, a vulgar and ludicrous error . we see also 
aadiorau for meliorate, although one would rea- 
sonably suppose that It signified the reverse. We 
write posthumous, in the silly opinion that the word 
is derived from pod and humus the termination 
in fact is nowise different from that of narumiu 
and optumtu m the Latin, although, by one of the 
chances common in language, it has escaped that 
change in the middlo syllable which the others 
have undergone 

You would derive a good many words from the 
Latin which come to us from nearer relatives m 
the North and there are some few which really 
are Latin, and you do not notice as such What 
think you for instance of hocus ' poous ’ 

Johnson. Sir, those arc exclamations of con- 
jurors, as they call themselves, 

Tooke Well, Doctor, let us join them, and try 
to be conjurors ourselves a little 11 e know that 
the common people often use the aspirate unucccs 
sanly, and as often omit the i • for instance, they 
constantly say inpenous for vnycutoui w and t are 
not only confounded by us, as in gmm for gnm, 
&c but were equally so liy the Romans, as laorvma 
was laenmn 

Johnson You mean rather with y 
Tooke No, they oftener wrote it with i: the 
conceited and ignorant used y, only to make it 
appear they knew the denvation For the same 
reason among us people write thyme with the h, 
contrary to the manner of pronouncing it 
Johnson. I'ray go on 

Tooke The preliminaries arc acceded to Hocus 
then is oovi, out of uBe, or ocuit poout is poets 
Johnson What is that’ 

Tooke The ancient Romans, followed in this 
by the modem Italians, wrote pocis for paucts, 
Clodius for Claudius, ploditr for ptaudUe Ocut 
poets, is, quickly t at fete irords ! the conjuror's 
word of command, as preetto is 

Johnson You pronounced paucts as if the c 
was k. 

Tooke So did the Romans wo are taught 
by the Greek biographers and historians They 
write Latin proper names according to the pronun- 
ciation , Kikeron, not Siseron, K attar not Sttmr , 
which to their cars would have been as absurd as 
Sato would have been for Cato 
There are also some few inaccuracies w hereunto 
our most applauded speakers and our least objec- 
tionable writers have fallen For instance, I had 
rather not go you had better not do it This error 
arises from ambiguity of sound. I’d rather, or 
Fou’d rather contractions of would, and pro- 
nounced more like had * 

If I an not mistaken, 1b often prefatory or 
parenthetical to an affirmative, m our language 

* " Poet who hath been building up the rhyme . • 
When he had better tor have stretched his limbs 
Beside ■ brook, In mossy forest dell ” Coumunon. 

A rimUor instance has been given (p. 159) from Middleton. 
11 A poet had better borrow anything except money than 
the thoughts ot another * Bote to Don Juak, c. v. 


and most others. Nothing is absnrder, for 
nothing is more self-evident than that a thing is 
this or that if there is no mistake. But by saying 
for instance, “ If I am not much mistaken, sir, yon 
are doctor Johnson, ” the absurdity in the stranger 
would be none; for he acknowledges a great 
mistake in taking you for another, or another 
for you. And the same may be said of any- 
thing else on which inquiry or curiosity has been 
exercised. 

Johnson Sir, you mix up so much of compli- 
mont with so much of argument, that I know not 
how I can answer you, unless by saying that your 
observation on the phrase is perfectly correct, and 
that I believe it to be no less new 

Tooke We do many things now which we never 
tho ught of doing formerly W c contemplate going 
to a ball and dancing a fandango we are installed 
in a new lodging wo place ourselves in communi- 
cation we take tea this is an improvement, 
we used to take physic only and then we seek 
our pillow of all things upon earth tho most 
easily found, although sometimes tho most unwill- 
ingly We eon not hear an indifferent judge, or 
indifferent law, or indifferent history we think 
them tho reverse of what they are in one word, 
had But no wonder we have been moving in a 
high circle, and beyond the sphere of utility, so 
that we fancy wc have been cdifinl by a sermon, 
and mistake a cluster of collcgas for what it is 
most remote from, a un nemty 

Johnson It is not wc alone who do that 
Tools Answer enough for every objection 
There are older peculiarities which require atten- 
tion and yet have not found it Yon would say 
tiro or three times 
Johnson Why not 1 

Tooke. Because you would not say two times 
Johnson I should rather say twice or thrice 
Certainly, as more elegant 

Tooke Beside, it saves a word , no inconsider- 
able thing, when we find a laTge family of young 
thoughts springing up about us, and calling on 
us for decent clothing. 

J ohnson. Y ou, who are fond enough of innovation 
in politics, arc reluctant to admit anynew improve- 
ment m our modcB of composition Doubtless you 
think it as elegant to close a member of a sentence, 
or the sentence itself, with of, against, *«, for, as 
| to write " with which to contend,” “of which to 
speak,” “against which to WTite,” “m which to 
partake,” “ for which to be zealous.” 

Tooke Not only as elegant, but much more 
It is strictly idiomatical , it avoids an unnecessary 
word, and it is countenanced by the purest 
writers of Greece The iambics of the Iragedians 
(if that be anything) sometimes end with such 
words as m, wopo, wopi, W a, Wop i would rather 
close a sentence thus , there is nobody to contend 
with, than, there is nobody with whom to contend 
rather with there is none to fight against, than 
there u none with whom to fight Even the French 
formerly were not shocked at closing a sen- 
tence with anee, although little accordant with 

P 
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their language. We often hear, the first among I Milton writes, 


them. 

Johnson. Well, why not 1 

Tooke. Because what is first or before, is not 
among. 

Johnson. You might argue then that what is 
before is not of, and that it has ceased to be so 
when, in the nautical phrase, it has parted com- 
pany yet surely you do not object to the expres- 
sion, “the first of them ” 

Tooke It has not ceased to be of by being 
before for of is off, however we may, for obvious 
reasons, separate them in the parts of spcoch 
We perceive a slight shade of difference between 
get and stilt The most remarkable example of it 
was given by a great foreign linguist, who, con- 
versing with an English prelate on many occa- 
sions and at many different times, committed hut 
one mistake, “ When this event happened 1 was 
not still born " Above and oner arc not always 
synonymous. We may say he wept over me, we 
can not say he wept above me. The words con not 
remind me that these should always be separated, 
a remark made by Ben Jonson, but never at- 
tended to. You are well-read and well-spoien, 
have you any objection to be well-mounted ? 

Johnson. Strange inversion of active and pas- 
sive 

Toolce What an outcry would he raised against 
you or me if we applied a verb in the singular to 
several nouns 

Johnson And justly. 

Tooke Yet elegance sometimes requires it, 
even in our own language The Italian has not 
repudiated it Metaataaio says, 

“ In mia F11U o la mla cetra 
Sempre oara a mo sar<l “ 

And Petrarca, 

* Benedetto ala il gjorno e 1 mese e 1'anno " 

The best of the French poets and prose-writers 
have complied with it, and the Athenians cher- 
ished it. 

Johnson. We look rather to the Latin 

Tooke Even there, m the most common school- 
books wc find it Virgil says, 

“ Vooot Ingentl clamore Cytheron 
Titgetlque canes domltorque Epidmirus equorum.” 

The first page of Horace offers also an example 

“ Metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotlt palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad deoa " 

And again, 

“ Dam pudor 

ImbeUleqae lyrsc muss patens vetat " 

Johnson. These are strong instances, but I 
would rather you adduced an authority from some 
great writer in prose 

Tooke. I will adduce one from the most un- 
questionable of all Latin grammarians, Quintilian. 
“ Et animantium quoque sermone carentium ira, 
lsetitia, aduktio, et oculis et quibusdam aliis 
corporis signis deprehenditur ” 


“ That hm and valley rings." B 1 1 <88. 

And in hie prose, “ Yet ease and leisure to as." 

We have lately Been such words as carry out, 
and open up Who would not think that carry 
out a measure signifies to reject it or dismiss it , 
whereas it is forced to say quite the contrary, carry 
into effect To “ open up ” is no loss wrong than 
to examine into up is redundant , into is inap- 
plicable, for to examine is to weigh out. But 
where we are pleased, improprieties pass by un- 
noticed In ShakRpeare we have (not of Shak- 
spearc, however, but of the printer), 

■' 1 never yet did hear 

That the bruised heart was pierced through the ear." 

As wc read these verses they are nonsense. It 
should he jneeej (mado whole again), not pierced 
(made sensible) Being “brunsed” it could not 
want this. 

Johnson This reading never occurred to me. 
Have you any morel 

Tooke Several, and quite as obvious But let 
us rather walk back again to the old serviceable 
words we left behind 

Johnson And now, pray, what more would you 
antiquatc 1 

Tooke Whatever is reasonable. Can it be 
questioned that fm-n.il written frend, a« we pro- 
nounce it and as good authors wrote it formerly, 
is better * If we write, as we do, diameter and 
thermometer, should we not also meter } Just 
now we were speaking of who and which In 
the Litany, “ Onr father winch art in heaven,” 
ib often read by conceited young clergymen, 
“ who art ’’ 

Johnson I would strip their gowns over their 
shoulders 

Tooke To some purpose, I hope. Waller writes, 

“ Let those which only warble love. 

And gargle in their throat.’ 

Johnson In that poem, addressed to Henry 
Lawos, Waller’s expression is more vigorous and 
happy than usual, especially in the following 
words, 

*' Make a thrill tally from the breast H 

He wrote as elegantly as South 

Toole No high compliment South was clever 
and dexterous Throw out a flimsy and showy 
argument to him, and he will Into it to pieces 
from between his ruffles as a lapdog an em- 
broidered glove He spells many words rightly 
for example, scepter, counsds, ext l, honor, public, 
prodame, precede, humor, sutable, onely, woolfe; 
others wrongly for example, doe (do), hapned, 
weakned, heightned, hardned, souldter, pubhgue, 
daign, supream. He uses act for actuate, "Petty 
tyrants acted by party,” “ acts the whole man » 
Then “ What course have we took to allure the 
former 1” “The most effectual way to destroy 
religion is to embase (debase) the teachers and 
dispensers of it” Worst of all, “ Their opinions 
wholly divided.” Here the word is first badly 
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spelt, for whole must be vMy or uholely, as tele is 
sdy or solely: the adverb can not have a double l 
if the adjective has a single one 1 have before 
remarked this 

Johnson Sir, I would rather you found faults 
in South than authority in Hume 

Tooke Certainly the others wore quite sufficient 
without him I would only demonstrate by it 
that the practice has continued down to the pre 
sent day man unbroken line of good authors 
Johnson I am not to be guided in my language 
by a Scotchman 

Tooke Then take any of the others you prefer 
Archibald Bower is a Scotchman, yet he antes 
with almost as much purity as Blackstone himself 
But, Doc tor, w hy this hostility to writers who never 
have molested you? It seems wonderful that yon 
should hate the nation as you do, a nation which 
would have restored the prince you reverenced 
If there were any worth in him of any kind what 
ever, it might hive created a desire to see him 
supersede the occupant of his grandfather s throne, 
provided we could be sure of his maintaining the 
rehgion and liberties of tlie people But since no 
member of that family ever had honour enough 
to maintain his word, or religion enough to ob 
servo his oath your probity would surely suppress 
your predilection 

Johnson Kings, good or bad, are not to be 
roughly handled or irreverently approached 
Tooke If the nation looks at them for an ex 
ample, and finds the example a bad one if those 
nearest their persons imitate them , if the umta 
tion goes on in exaggerated lmes until in every 
house and bed chamber there is a copy of it , the 
mischief is enormous, and it may continue far 
beyond our calculation Never do eien the best 
kings sympathise deeply with the sufferings of 
the people Their preachers and courtiers take 
out the heart and entrads, put strong spices in 
room of them, stroke the plumage softly down 
infix false eyes, and place them in gloss cases 
out of reach 

Johnson Out of reach ' So they should bo 
Toole Has the practice been successful in the 
princes you supported i or docs it promise any 
better success in those who supersede them 1 
Johnson You would have none 
Tooke You mistake Hereditary kings are 
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the only safeguards for us and theirs is the only 
station I wish to be hereditary 1 have seen 
a child horn to a large fortune, so carefully 
wrapped up, ro protected from a breath of air, 
that his estate, when he came to possess it, was 
no enjoyment to him, m like manner is the 
seclusion of pnnceB from the people injurious to 
them, infecting their moral vigour, and contracting 
the action of the heart I do not blame any at- 
tachment in which pity and generosity are con 
cemed But if you commiserate the Btuarts, 
spare at least the nation which roBe in armB for 
their defence, and whose shouts of enthusiasm 
you might almost have beard at Lichfield 
Johnson I heard them nearer but no more on 
that Prejudices I may have , for what man is 
without them * but mine, sir, are not such as tend 
to the relaxation of morals, the throwing down of 
distinctions, the withholding of tribute to whom 
tribute is due, honour to whom honour You and 
your tnbo are no more favourable to liberty than 
1 am The chief difference is, and the difference 
is wide indeed that I would gn e the larger part 
of it to the most worthy, you to the most un- 
worthy I would exact a becoming deference 
from inferiors to superiors and I would not re 
move my neighbours landmark, swearing in 
open court that there never was any but an imar 
gimiy line between the two parties Depend 
upon it, if the time should come when you gen 
tlemen of the hustings have persuaded the popu 
1 ice that they may hoot down and trample on men 
of integrity and information, you yourself will lead 
an uncomfoi table life, and they a restless and pro 
fitless one No man is happier than he who, being 
in a humble station, is treated with affability and 
kindness by one in a higher Do you believe 
that any opposition any success, againgt this 
higher can afford the same pleasure i If you do, 
little have you lived among the people whose 
cause you patronise, little know you of their 
character and nature We are happy by the 
interchange of kind offices, and even by the ex 
pression of good will Heat and animosity, contest 
and conflict, may sharpen the wits, although they 
rarely do , they never strengthen the understand 
ing, clear the perspicacity, guide the judgment, 
or improve the heart 
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Banos At length, Alpuente, the saints of the 
Holy Alliance have declared war against us 
Alpuente I never heard it until now 
Banos They direct a memorial to the King of 
Prance, inviting him to take such measures as his 
M ijesty in his wisdom shall deem convenient, in 
order to avort the calamities of war and the danger 
of discord from his frontier 
Alpuente God forbid that so great a king should 
fall upon us 1 0 Lord, save us from our enemy, 


who would eat ub up quick, so despitefully is he 
set against us 

Banos Bead the manifesto Why do you 
laugh ? Is not this a declaration of hostilities ? 

A Ipvente To Spaniards, yes I laughed at the 
folly and impudence of men who, for the present 
of a tobacco box with a fool s head upon it, string 
together these old peeled pearls of diplomatic elo- 
quence, and foist them upon the world as argu- 
ments and truths Do kings imagine that they 

I 2 
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can w easily deceive as they can enslave ’ and happineBB and glory , and I know not whether by 
that the mind is as much under their snaffle, as ignorance or deceit it has been kept so long a 
the body is nnder their axe and halter ’ Bring secret from mankind 

before me one of them, Lopes, who has not vio- I now have time to think for a moment on 
lated some promise, who has not usurped some the troops which, you tell me, are coming 
territory, who has not oppressed and subjugated against us 

some people then 1 will believe him, then I will What 1 shall those battalions which fought so 
obey him, then I a ill acknowledge that those lite- many years for freedom, so many for glory, be 
nary heralds who trumpet forth his praises with supplementary hands to barbarians from Caucasus 
the newspaper m their hands, are upright and and ImHus 1 shall they shed the remainder of their 
uncorrupted The courage of Spain delivered the blood to destroy a cause, for the maintenance of 
wretched kings from the cane and drum-head of which they offered up its first libation i Time will 
a Corsican Which of them did not crouch before solve this problem, the most momentous in its 
him ? which did not flatter him t which did not solution that ever lay before man One would 
oxecutc his orders 1 which did not court his pro- imagine that those who invented the story of Pro- 
tection 1 which did not solicit his favour’ which did mrtheus, wore gifted with the spirit of prophecy, 
not entreat his forbearance ’ which did not implore announcing how human genius was, in process of 
his pardon ? which did not abandon and betray time, to be chained for ever to the Scythian rock, 
him 1 No ties cither of blood or of religion led or Incredible is it, nevertheless, that a barbarian 
restrained these neophytes in holiness And now enthroned upon it, should dictate his ravings to 
forsooth the calamities of war and the dangers of all nations ' a madman whose father was suffocated 
discord are to be averted, by arming one part of in his bed for Icrr mischievous insanity If wc are 
our countrymen against the other, by stationing a conquered, of which at present I have no appre- 
military force on our frontier for the reception of henaion, Europe must become the theatre of new 
murderers, traitors, and incendiaries, and by wars, and be thv ided first into three parts, after- 
pointing the bayonet and cannon in our faces ward into two , and tbc next generation may see 
A beaten enemy now dictates terms and condi- all her states and provinces the property of one 
tions and this “ most Christian majesty ” tells autocrat, and governed by the most ignorant and 
us, that unless we accept them inBtantly, the lawless of her nations 

nephew of Henry the fourth shall march against Banos We Spaniards are accnBed of rcpubli- 
us with his army, and his feather eamsm. The falsehood of this accusation lsevmced 

Banos Ah 1 that weighs more by the plain acknowledged fact, that, when wo 

A Ipumte The French army will march over could have established a republic, wc declined it 
fields which already cover French armies, and On the contrary, wc were persecutors, lam ashamed 
over which the oldest and bravest part of it fled to say it, of those who first were liberal among us, 
in ignominy and dismay, before our shepherd- and who believed (for the wretchedness of our con- 
boys and hunters What the veterans of Napoleon dition led them thus far mto credulity) that Bona- 
fiulcd to execute the household of Louis will ac- parte would be the deliverer of Spam Every man 
complish Parisians 1 let your comic-opera-house who was inclined to republicanism, was inclined 
he among its ruins, it can not be wanted this to France, and these were objects of hatred to onr 
season. I trust in heaven, that, whoever leads new government The great fevourers of repub- 
them, will find an ahlcr in the leader of ours hcarusm arc kings themselves , who now demon- 
lipon the summit of the Pyrenees, in the Sro de strate to the world that no trust or confidence is 
Urgel, is stationed the vigilant and indefatigable to be reposed m them , and who have at all times 
Mina. Among all the generals of the various shown a disposition to push their prerogative deep 
nations that bare conic forward in our dajs oil into the constitution of their states not to 
the samo field, he is the only one who never lost mention, as aiding m the furtherance of the cause, 
a good opportunity of fighting, or seised a bad the frugality and fairness of goverments which are 
one. He gamed victories even when his escape without those hard excrescences called kings 
from surrounding armies was deemed impossible , He of France is proclaimed by his confederates to 
and he seems to think every soldier in his own a be a v irtuous one yet he lies in the face of the 
part of himself Others, when they have ceased universe he declares he has no intention of 
to command, deem it famous to excel the young- attacking us, and without any change in onr eon- 
est officer in feats of licentiousness he is absti- duct, he attacks 

nent from all light pleasures, knowing that who- A Ipnente He perhaps is a virtuous and con- 
ever is most reverenced is best obeyed Others siRtent kmg yet when the pictures and statues at 
tnp from title upon title, and stoop to pick up Paris were demanded back, he told C&nova that 
pension after pension Mina is contented with he might indeed take those of his master, the 
the name of Mina and the fere of a soldier satis- pope, hut desired him to bear in mind that it was 
fies him as completely as the fame without hts consent Now those things were 

Little iB that, 0 Lopes, which any man can restored to their old possessors by the same means 
give us but that which we can give ourselveB is and on the same principles as his throne was 
infinitely great This of all truths, when acted restored to him. He perhaps is a virtuous and 
upon consistently, is the most important to our consistent king yet he refused the payment of 
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debts contracted by him when he was not one, on 
pretext of an obsolete law. 

Banns. You would make him out, Alpuento, a 
most detestable rogue , as vile and worthless as 
another of the some family, who exacted 82,000 
crowns for his private purse, before he would sign 
a contract for furnishing with provisions the 
foreign troops that held him tight upon his throne, 
saying, " I too must have oil for my macaroni ” 

Alpuente So far am 1 from wishmg to point 
him out as a bod king, I acknowledge him to lie 
among the best now living , yet certainly there is 
nothing in him to render us more enamoured of 
royalty, or more attached to the family of Bourbon 

Banos A pink orbicular good-dinner face, alter 
praising the Lord of llostH for his capons and 
oysters, beseeches him in lus merty and loving- 
kindness, to lift a little his flaming sword over 
Spam, m defence of kings and faith , and then, in 
full confidence of the Lord’s righteousness, orders 
out an army to assist him in the enterprise, and 
falls fast asleep 

A Ijntenle Was the people of Spam, then, grown 
more idle 2 more vicious 2 Was it revolt that 
threw us into w retUicdncss i or (if the question is 
a lawful one) was it wretchedness that threw us 
into revolt l 

Banos. The King of Prance can answer this, 
and will answer it one day, if God is what that 
king acknowledges he believes he is 

Our nation was beginning to flourish the pri- 
vileged orders had become reconciled to J ustiec, 
and the lower had begun to experience her pro- 
tection, when a king, by distributing arms and 
money, by promising aid, protection, and honours, 
excited the ignorant and necessitous to insurrec- 
tion and treason And what king was this i one 
whom treason and insurrection had twiee driven 
from his throne Neither ho nor any else could 
be unaware what calamities must ensue if his 
plan succeeded , and that the bravest, the most 
enlightened, the most virtuous of Spaniards, w ouhl 
be imprisoned, impoverished, exiled, murdered, to 
exalt the most cowardly, the most lugoted, the 
most perfidious, the most ungrateful , a w reti h 
whom his father had cursed, whom his mother lvad 
disowned, and whom the nation he betrayed and 
degraded had forgiven 1 

The most Christian king invades us, that a 
limited power, in every act beneficial to the people, 
and employed by the magistrates with such cle- 
mency und discretion as History in like circum- 
stances never hath recorded, should he wrested 
from those who hold it by the choice and order of 
their fellow-citizens, and he transferred without 
stipulation or restriction, to one who had usurped 
it from his parent, who had betrayed it to his 
enemy, and who never had oxortod it, a single 
hour, hut to the detriment and dishonour of his 
people. I do not condole with you, Alpuente, on 
what ia ordinary , that oven constitutional kings 
abandoned and deceived us , and that equity and 
policy were disarmed by solicitation and falsehood 
Nations are never aided by princes, not even when 


those princes, as far as the common eye can follow 
them, have walked in the pathsof rectitude through 
life , and the worst of their fraternity have always 
been succoured more zealously than the best 
With such men it is easier for despots to make 
favourable treaties, and for intriguers to raise large 
fortunes 

Alpuente It appears to be resolved by every 
prince m Europe, that their counsels, administra- 
tions, and systems, shall henceforward be the same 
throughout 

Banos To what purpose 1 To condemn tens of 
thousands to want, imprisonment, death, exile, 
insult (I bring before you theBe calamities in the 
order we Spaniards feel them) , hundreds of thou- 
sands to loss of property', loss of relatives, loss of 
friends, millions to barbarism, all to degradation I 
Men formerly honoured by the appellation of 
flot ks, arc now considered more liko their grapes 
and olives, good for nothing until trodden upon 
and pressed They talk about order what order is 
there w here one man is in place of all 1 They talk 
about civilisation what < lvihsation is there where 
there is imposed on the citizen not only that which 
he shall do and forbear, hut that which he shall 
believe 2 They talk of law what law is there 
where a failure m belief is subject to a severer 
penalty than a failure in performance or forbear- 
ance 2 They talk of domestic duties : what arc 
those where a wife is imprisoned for comforting 
her husband I * 

Thus, familiar and sportive with absurdity are 
Cruelty and Injustice 1 Cruelty in all countries 
is the companion of anger hut there is only one, 
and never was another on the globe, where she 
coquets both with anger and mirth Yet in the 
Revolution of that people, marked by every atro- 
city for twenty years together, if there was more 
bloodshed than among the Spaniards, there was 
loss suffering within equal periods ; for triumphs 
lightened it Spam heaves with abject weakness, 
and w nthes under intolerable domination 

Domestic i irtues, y ou see, are political crimes , 
and imprisonment is the reward of them from 
Catholic and most Christian kings They imagine 
\am dangers, and tan not see real ones Never 
was there a revolution, or material change in 
government, effected with so little bloodshed, so 
little opposition, so little sorrow or disquietude, 
as ours Months had passed away, years were 
rolling over us, institutions were consolidating, 
superstition was relaxing, ingratitude and perfidy 
were as much forgotten by us as our services and 
sufferings were forgotten by Ferdinand, when 
emissaries, and gold, and arms, and Faith inciting 
to discord and rebellion, crossed our frontier. 
The religion of Constantine and of Charlemagne, 
falsely called the Christian, and subversive of its 
doctrines and its bonefits, roused brother against 
brother, Bon against father, and our fortresses, 

* Jose E spans perished on the scaffold ; and his wife 
languished In prison because she had given him an asylum 
I while a fugitive, instead of denouncing him Humboldt, 
Ptraonal Narrative, vol. Hi p 474 
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garnished with the bayonets of France, echoed 
with the watchword of the Vatican The name 
of God hath always been invoked when any great 
violence or injustice was to be perpetrated No 
fatal blow against the liberties of mankind or 
against the tranquillity of nations hath ever been 
aimed without religion Even the son of Tarquin, 
the violator of whatever is most dear in domestic 
and social life, even he, on invading his country, 
called upon theGods to avenge the cause of kings * 
If Ferdinand had regarded his oath, and had 
acceded, in our sense of the word faith, to the con 
Btitution of his country, from which there hardly 
was a dissentient voice among the industrious and 
the unambitious, among the peaceable and the 
wise, would ho hare eaten one dinner with less 
appetite, or have embroidered one petticoat with 
less taste ’ Would the saints along his chapel walls 
havo smiled upon him less graciously, or would 
thy tooth, holy Dominic 1 have left a less plea 
sureable impression on his lips’ Only two strong 
truths could have shocked him, instead of the 
many personal ones he drew upon his head , 
namely, that damnable docs not mean combustible, 
and that there is the worst heresy where is impos 
ture for the sake of power or profit Such truths 
however are now, it appears, to be bundled up with 
gorse, broom, and hazel and he who exposed the 
mysteries of the Inquisition/! may soon be a pn 
soner in its lowest chambers, having been expelled 
from the territory, as might be expected, of the 
most Christian king His most Christian mqjesty 
insists, “ that Ferdinand may give his people those 
institutions which they can have from him only ’ 
Yes, these are his expressions, AIpnente, these 
the doctrines for the propagation of which our 
country is to be invaded with fire and sword , this 
ib government, this is order, this is faith 1 Ferdi 
nand was at liberty to give us his institutions ho 
gave them He restored to us the Inquisition , 
he restored her with all her jewels about her, her 
screws and pulleys her pmccre, and molten lead 
He restored her encomjmsscd with all her digm 
tanes, her ministers, and pursuivants, and fami 
hare , her insulting clemency, her perfidious pity, 
her triumphal jubilee and her penal fires Again, 
he blesses us with procossions, and missions, and 
miracles again, we are regenerated in the flesh 
with fasts and sconrgcs And gov eminent m 
danger? What’ under the wisdom and piety, 
the tutelage and intercession, of Ferdinand ’ The 
priests are more powerful than God himself So 
strange and intractable a creature was man, not 
only when he was made hut when he was making, 
that God rested himself immediately after thoopera 
tion Now, Senor, hero stands before you from 
Astorga or Las Herreras, a clever young png of a 
priestling, puts a wafer into a baby box, lifts it up 
half a cubit, and, by the body of Sant logo 1 out 
come a leash of Gods created at a word, and a 
start at the tinkling of a boll 

Alpuente Senor Lopez 1 be graver on this It 

* Di! regum ulteres adeste ' In 11 b f Loren te 


was the belief of our eonntry when she was better 
and happier than she is at present The body of 
men who introduced it, bring ns now, by their evil 
courses, to disbelieve it But such bodies, by 
immersion m it, would become turbid, and 
cause perhaps to be rejected the water of a purer 
stream Whatever they touch they defile They 
abjure the world and they not in its profusion. 
Let us abjure them, and there cease the abjura- 
tion Awake no man from a dream unless he 
straggles m it A weak belief ib preferable to a 
bitter unbelief 

Banos If there exists m my garden a beautiful 
plant falling mto an unsound condition, no longer 
upright, but stretching across the path, and at- 
tracting by its juices or its odour innumerable 
insects, which not only prey upon it but cover 
ev ery other all around, and scire upon and coi 
rodo their budR, and suck out their very pith 
although I may not perhaps cast it utterly away, 
I cut it down close to the ground, removing tho 
weeds and dead incumbrances from about it, and 
hoping for straighter and healthier shoots another 
season 

Alpuente To support tho throne that crushes 
and the altar that chokes us, march forward the 
warlike Louis and the pnux Chateaubriand Be 
hold them advancing side by side against the calm 
opponents of Roman bulls The French minister 
has given to his private friends a strange reason 
for going to war with us, telling them he must 
either fight in Spam or on the Rhine 

Banos He was provoked then, not by the man 
before him, but by the man in the rear, and fairly 
kicked into courage A brave citizen or brave 
nation resents a threat above an injury Here 
neither was injury nor threat from us they came 
from behind the scenes and beneath the lamps, 
from manager and prompter Under the adminis- 
tration of this wbinmg fox, more than thirty slavo- 
vossols sailed in the present year from the port of 
Nantes only, all armed, all equipped with chains 
and instruments of torture If he was ignorant of 
this, he was little fit to be minister , if he knew 
it, he was less Often as he dips into letters, will 
ho never come up again with a filament of dialec 
tics, or a grain of undirty reasoning, on some part 
of him 1 Did he not lately say to those who had 
been bleeding m the battles of their countiy, 
"Constantinople has not despotism enough to 
secure us from your liberty Did he not demand 
the punishment of death to bo inflicted on the 
authors of seditious writings ’ 

Alpuente A decree so sanguinary and raving 
never issued forth m the dog days of the Revo- 
lution No Louis, no Charles, conceived it, it 
was reserved as a supplement to The Spirit of 
Christianity And this imbecile Chateaubriand 
would wash out his inkstains with blood 1 This 
paralytic dwarf would shove on his unwieldy king 
mto carnage ' 

Banos Although his majesty he brave as Maxi 
I mm at a breakfast, he will find it easier to eat his 
I sixty four cutlets than to conquor Spam 
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Alpuente. An imprudent step amid armies is unattainable A housebreaker is condemned to 
raised for the defence of other principles, may be die a city breaker is celebrated by an inscription 
ruinous to his dynasty over the gate The murder of thousands, soon 

Ba&os Principles do not mainly influence even perpetrated and past, is not the greatest mischief 
the principled we talk on principle, but we act he does it is followed by the baseness of millions, 
on interest Tho French army will find little deepening for ages Every virtuous man in the 
plunder , and the French people must endure new universe is a member of that grand Amphictyouc 
taxes A Spanish war may precipitate Louis council, which should pass sentence on tha too 
where an American war dragged his older brother powerful, and provide that it be duly executed 
One rule is to be followed in all such revolutions It lsjust and it is necessaiy, that those who perti- 
as ours I could lay it down plainly to you , but naciously insist on an unnatural state of society, 
were I speaking to others, I would deliver it in should Buffer by the shock things make in recover 
the form of apologue mg thoir equipoise 

Alpuente Give it me m that or any Banns We have hitherto done our utmost to 

Banos Two dogs acre fighting tor a bone secure the advantages wc have obtained In every 
other dogs ran from the vicinity to take part in revolution, the landed property of the crown and 
the quarrel A man tossed the lionc with his stick clergy should be dmded into parcels Out of 
over the wall As nothing now was to be fought these the creditors of the state should first be 
for, the high belligerents parted the others hur paid afterward farms and tenements should be 
ned back again, and quarrelled among themselves, allotted to public officers, m place of money, 
until their masters whipped them soundly and reverting to the government on their dismissal or 
kennelled them At the fust barking you hear, decease, lastly, the military should have then- 
remove the bone port, on condition of serving well and faithfully 

A Ipuente In wars the least guilty are the suf a stipulated time, during which the; might con- 
forms In these, as in eveiythmg, we should con sign the care and culture of it to their fathers or 
tract as much as possible the circle of human brothers or friends Should any such land be 
misery The deluded and enslaved should be so remaining unappropriated, it ought to be offered 
far spared as is consistent with security the most for sale, partly m small portions, partly in large , 
atrocious of murderers and incendiaries, the pur m the former case, that as man} as possible be 
veyors and hirers of them, should be removed at interested in obstructing the return of despotism , 
any expense or hazard If we show little mercy m the latter, that the rich capitalists, who other 
to the robber who enters a house by force, and leas wise would be slow in doing it, might be 
to him who enters it in the season of desolation, stimulated by avarice, and might labour m loose 
what portion of it ought to be extended toward truces for the public good Whether the fall 
those who, in the height of such a season, assail value be paid is unimportant what we want to 
eveiy house in our country I How much of crime do, is to give men an interest in their country 
and wretchedness may often lie averted how man} Every village priest should have an augmentation 
years of tranquillity may sometimes be ensured to of revenue from the episcopal tables No bishop 
a nation, by one well c lioscn example 1 Is it not should have more than three thousand crowns 
better than to witness the gnef of the virtuous for yearly, nor ever be permitted to sleep out of bis 
the debasement and suffocation of virtue and the dioceso The whole of his salai} should be paid 
extinction of those bright, lofty hopes, for winch from the treasury the whole of tho priest s should 
the justcr and wiser in every age contended/ accrue from tho land assigned to him No con 
Where is the man, worthy of the name, who would vent of males or females should be tolerated 
be less affected at the lamentation of one mother Alpuente In your assignment of bo large a sum 
for her son, slain in defending his country, than as three thousand crowns annually to the bishop, 
at tho extermination of some six or seven usurpers, }Our liberaht} far outstrips }Our equity, as 1 
commanding or attempting its invasion i National think I can easily and satisfactorily demonstrate 
safety legitimates all means employed upon it to you Suppose the priest has three hundred 
Criminals have been punished diflcrcntl} in dif do you believe the bishop is ten times wiser, ten 
ferent countries but all enlightened all honest, times better, ten tunes more active t Do you 
all civilised men, agree nho are criminals Tho imagine the dut} is ten times more difficult m the 
Athenians were perhaps as well mfonntd and intel performance of regulating the regulated, for such 
Ugent as the people on lake Ladoga they knew his clergy should be , than the other s in regulat 
nothing of tho knout, 1 confess, and no family ing the ignorant, as the greater part of his 
among them boasted a succession of assassins, in parishioners must liel Then, unless }ou insist, 
wives, sons, fathers, and husbands but lie w ho which no man is less ready to do, that the civil 
endangered or injured his country was condemned power should be subordinate in weight and 
to tho draught of hemlock They could punish the dignity to the spiritual, you suiely would not 
offence in another manner if any nation can not, allow to tho superintendent of few a larger stipend 
shall that nation therefore leave it unpunished 1 * than to the supciintendent of many , and yet. 
And shall the guiltiest of men enjoy impunity according to your suggestion, a bishop should be 
from a consideration of modes and means t Justice paid higher than an alcalde or corregidor, an 
is not to be neglected because what is preferable absurdity so great (pardon me, good Lopez') 
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nothing but superstition oonld tolerate, nothing of his country or its deluder t Ingratitude, the 
but despotism oould dense. In the country most odious of cranes in other countries, is not 
where an archbishop iB superior in rank to a even a blemish there the sign of the cross laid 
general, a bishop to a colonel, things have not yet over the uniform heals it perfectly. Brad over 
found thoir just proportions nor thoir full and the list of marshals which of them has not 
final settlement The poison may have evapo- abandoned his benefactor 1 Which of them does 
rated or have been poured out, but the vessel is not drink to the health of Louis from wine poured 
darkened by the dregs and crust Enormity of out to him hy Napoleon 1 

absurdity and abuse 1 That the mmates of college Banos Dignity without pride was formerly the 
and cloister, whose best learning are the actions characteristic of greatness the revolution in 
of the just and brave, should for possessing this morals is completed, and it is now pnde without 
knowledge of them, take precedency of those dignity _ ... 

whose actions m the field have been as brave, Alpumte The republic gave commissions for 
whose decisions in the courts of judicature have robbery, the despot gives keys to secure it; so 
been as just that every thief, issuing from the foul and slippery 

Banos We truly are less men than they ' be it alleys of politics, is glad to creep under the 
so 1 but why are we » Because we left one with his ermine Look again at those French marshals, 
ear against a girl's lips at the confessional, another whose heads are now peeping out from it in quest 
at play with St Augustin, a third asleep in his of fresh plunder to which of them does not my 
innocence, and wont forth against the invaders of remark apply, even of those whose palms and 
our country, and brought back with us those foreheads are the least deeply branded 1 
scars marks of ignominy and reprobation 1 And Banos France is powerful by the weakness of 
now, it appears, they are to be over-scored by Spam, m some degree , and the elder branch of 
fresh ones We may indeed avoid a war if we the Bourbons hath always had the means of 
will adopt the ncketty children at the next door inculcating this truth on the younger “ If your 
if we will only build a house of peers wo may live people are flourishing they will he strong , if they 
quietly in our own. A peerage I consider as the are strong they will be turbulent the richer they 
parkpaling of despotism, arranged to keep in arc, the poorer will you be Let them recover 
creatureB both tame and wild for diversion and their rights, as they call them, and you will lose 
luxury Such instruments are to kings what your mines and your chases " Tho most wretched 
poles are to rope-dancers, enabling them to play nations make the most splendid kmgB, as the 
their tricks above the heads of the people with thinnest rags the most lustrous paper, 
greater confidence and security. A Ipuevie England, I trust, will exert her m- 

Alpumfe The wisest and most independent fluenoe and her authority for she Iobos what 
of English parliaments declared the thing useless, France gams 

but Cromwell, when he seized the supreme power, Banos There are two which you cannot trust 
thought it needful to resume such a support If at once , Expencnco and England. As the 
the opinion of hiB nation is now favourable to it, Catholic Church holds that faith is not to he kept 
let us respect it but let us also touch that nation with heretics, so does the policy of England hold 
to respect ours, always less biassed by private that none is to be kept with nations On this 
interests and less addicted to party. The princi- she hath acted of late universally, but most openly 
pal gods of antiquity had each hiR favourite tree : and scandalously in her promises to Sicily In 
and some nations too, the English for example, regard to Spain, she seems resolved to adopt the 
theirs, the oak The Spaniard has rather the principles of the Holy Alliance, her king, it is 
qualities of tho cedar patient of cold and heat, said, has approved them, and has expressed his 
nourished on little, lofty and dark, unbending regret that the constitution did not permit him 
and incorruptible to enter into the confederacy , the first time, I 

Nothing should stand between the nation and believe, that a king of England has openly re- 
chief magistrate the laws alone should be grotted the precautions imposed on him by the 
checks a free people can acknowledge no other constitution which placed his family on the 
In those religion is included, which indeed is the throne. If we should go further than we have 
great law-head whence they emanate It is written done, if wo should vote on proofs of treason that 
in the heart of every man but it is often so badly our kmg has abdicated his, will England condemn 
spelt aa to become a matter of contest, by the m us what in herself she glorifies 1 No, England 
notaries who traffic in transcribing it -will not condemn us, but her government will 

The French, ridiculous as it may appear, would abandon us 
be onr teachers. Let us not envy them the Alpuenle Yet at this moment she could obtain 
facility with which they build up constitutions from ns more than her wars have given her By 
and pull them down again, with which they take tho cession of a fortress, from which she derives 
oaths and counter-oaths, with which while they no other advantage than the appointment of 
violate honeety they declaim on honour lot us an old drowsy governor to about one hundred 
only ask of them, who of their most applauded thousand crowns yearly, she might possess onr 
public men has not been both traitor and per- African harbours, which would alone yield her the 
jurer, who among them has not been the deserter dominion both of the Atlantic and Mediterra- 
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nean . she might also, by other compromiaee of 
what neither strengthens nor enriches her, be 
mistress of that American island which secures 
and provisions the others, and whence she would 
derive advantages beyond her calculation, m those 
dreadful conflicts which must decide hereafter 
whether the mother or the daughter shall be mis- 
tress of the seas 

Bahos Spain once ruled them, England rules 
them now Spam was as confident that her 
supremacy would be eternal as England now is. 
From tho time that we adopted a French family 
and French principles we began to decay and it 


is in vain that purblind politicians seek the germs 
of our corruption m America. Let us, Alpuente, 
rather look to that country for regeneration 
there the Spaniard shoots up again there also 
wo perhaps may lay our bones at last 
Alpuente Eighty years have thrown their bur- 
den upon mine they are not worth the freight. 
I can still watch for my country I can still 
mount guard No voice is such an incentive to 
valour as the feeble voice of age , neither flag nor 
trumpet marshals it like a man of eighty stabbed 
on his threshold 


LORD CHESTERFIELD 

Cheeterfidd It is true, my lord, we have not 
always been of the same opinion, or, to use a 
better, truer, and more significant expression, of 
the same eule in politics , yet I never heard a 
sentence from your lordship w hick 1 did not listen 
to with attention 1 understand that you have 
written some pieces of advice to a young relative 
they are mentioned as being excellent I wish 1 
could have profited by them when I was compos- 
ing mine on a similar occasion 

Chatham My lord, you certainly would not 
have done it, even supposing they contained, 
which I am far from believing, any topics that 
could have escaped your penetrating view of 
manners and morals for your lordship and 1 set 
out diversely from the threshold Let us then 
rather hope that w r hat we both have written, with 
an equally good intention, may produce its due 
effect , which indeed I am afraid may he almost 
as doubtful, if we consider how ineffectual were 
tho cares and exhortations, and even tho daily 
example and high renown, of the most zealous 
and prudent men, on the life and conduct of their 
children and disciples We will however hope 
the best rather than fear tho worst, and believe 
that there never was a right thing done or a wise 
one spoken m va m, although the fruit of them 
may not spring up in tho place designated or at 
the time expected 

It may he difficult, I fear indeed it is impossible, 
to give our young nobility tho graces and the 
amenity of the French therefore I would rather 
try to cultivate the virtues inherent in them than 
engraft such as are uncongenial with the stock 
We have indeed some few among us who far 
exoell m politeness the most polished of any other 
nation , but tho generality arc as far surpassed, 
not merely by one nation, but by almost all 
There is m them an arrogance, a self-sufficiency, 
an exhibition of defiance, which turn away from 
them the attentions they would receive abroad 
Hence they call insincere those who actually did 
attempt to endure them, but were unable to keep 
pace with their professions and intentions. Yet, 
my lord, I do not despair of your accomplishing 
what it would be hopeless to expect from any 
other For, sinoe you were viceroy of Ireland, I 
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have soon many natives of that country no less 
elegant in manners than the most accomplished 
of French gentlemen 

Chexterfidd 1 look back with satisfaction to 
my residence among them. 

Chatham Well may your lordship Never 
since the conquest has Ireland passed so long a 
time m tranquillity and contentment In this, 
my lord, you stand high above tho highest of our 
kings and l>y those who are right-minded, 
and who judge of men by the good they do 
and tho difficulty of doing it, you will be placed 
by future historians in an elevated rank among 
the rulers of mankind Pardon me for to 
praise a great man m his presence is no slight 
presumption 

Chextrrju lil My lord 1 although I did not come 
to you for my reward, I receive it at your hands 
with humble gratitude, and may begin to think 
1 have in part deserved it And now, if 1 am not 
taking too muuh freedom m requesting it, he 
pleased to give me the outline of your plan for 
education 

Chatham Willingly, my lord but since a 
greater man hat. laid down a more comprehensive 
one, containing all I could bring forward, would 
it not ho preferable to consult it* I differ in 
nothing from Locke, unless it he that I would re- 
commend the lighter as well as the graver part of 
the ancient classics, and the constant practice of 
imitating them in early youth This is no change 
in the system, and no larger an addition than a 
woodbine to a sacrod grove 

Chtxterfeld. 1 do not admire Mr Locke 

Chatham. Nor I he is too simply grand for 
admiration I contemplate and revere hun 
Equally deep and clear, he is both philosophically 
and grammatically one among tho most elegant 
of English writers. 

Chesteifidd If I expressed by any motion of 
limb or feature my surprise at this remark, your 
lordship 1 hope will pardon me a slight and 
involuntary transgression of my own precept. I 
must entreat you, before we move a step farther 
in our inquiry, to inform me whether I am really 
to consider him so exquisite m stylo. 

Chatham. Your lordship is capable of forming 
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an opinion on this point, certainly no leaa correct 
than pine 

Chesterfield. Pray assist me 
Chatham Education and grammar are surely 
the two driest of subjects on which a conversa- 
tion can turn yet, if the ground is not promis- 
cuously sown, if what ought to be clear is not 
covered, if what ought to be covered is not bare, 
and above all if the plants are choice ones, we 
may spend a few moments on it not unpleasantly 
It appears then to me, that elegance in prose 
composition is mainly this a just admission of 
topics and of words , neither too many nor too 
few of cither, enough of sweetness in the sound 
to induce us to enter and sit still , enough of 
illustration and reflection to change the posture 
of our minds when they would tire , and enough 
of sound matter m the complex to repay us for 
our attendance I could perhaps be more logical 
in my definition, and more concise , but am I at 
all erroneous 1 

Chesterfield I see not that you ore 
Chatham My car is well satisfied with Locke 
f find nothing idle or redundant in him and I 
admire him particularly for his sclct tiou of plain 
and proper words. This I apprehend to bo the 
prime essential of that eloquence which appeals 
solely to the reasoning faculties 

Chesterfield But in the opinion of you graver 
men, would not some of his principles lead too far I 
Chatham The danger is that few will be led 
by them far enough most who begin with him 
stop short, and, protending to find pebbles in 
their shoes, throw themselves down and complain 
of their guide 

Chesterfield 'What then can be the reason why 
Plato, so much less intelligible, is so much more 
quoted and applauded ‘ 

Chatham The difficulties we never try are no 
difficulties to us. They who arc upon the summit 
of a mountain know m some measure its altitude, 
by comparing it with many objects around , hut 
they who stand at the bottom and never mounted 
it, can compare it with few only, and with those 
imperfectly Until a short time ago I could have 
conversed more fluently about Plato than I can 
at present I had read all the titles to the dialogues 
and several scraps of commentary these 1 have 
now forgotten, and am indebted to long attacks of 
■ the gout for what I have acquired instead 

Chesterfield A too severe schoolmaster I I hope 
he allows a long vacation 
Chatham. Sevens ho is indeed yet, although 
he sets no example of regularity, bo exacts few 
observances and teaches many lessons Without 
him I should have had less patience, less reading, 
legs reflection, less leisure , m short, leBS of every- 
thing bnt of sleep. 

Chesterfield. Locke, from a deficiency of fancy, 
Is not likely to attract so many listeners as Plato 
Chatham. And yet occasionally his language is 
both metaphorical and rich in images In fact, 
all our great philosophers have this property, in a 
wonderftil degree. Motto speak of the devotional, 


in whose writings one might expect it, we find it 
abundantly in Bacon, not sparingly in Hobbes ; 
the next to him in range of inquiry and potency 
of intellect. And what would you think, my lord, 
if you discovered m Newton a sentence in the 
spirit of Shakspeare 1 

Chesterfield I should look upon it as upon a 
wonder, not to say a miracle N ewton, like Barrow, 
had no feeling or respect for poetry. 

Chatham His words are these — " I don't know 
what I may seem to the world , bnt as to myself, 

I seem to have been only like a boy playing on 
the seashore, and diverting myself in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of Truth lay 
all undiscovered before me.” 

Chesterfield Surely Nature, who had given him 
the volumes of her greater mysteries to nnseal , 
who had bent over him and taken his hand, and 
taught him to decipher the characters of her 
Bacrod language , who had lifted up her veil before 
him higher than ever yet for mortal, that she 
might impress her features and her fondness on 
his heart , threw it back wholly at these wordB, 
and gazed upon him with as much admiration as 
ever he had gazed with upon her 

Plato, I see from the Latin version, lies open on 
the tabic the paragraphs marked with pencil, 1 
presume, are fine passages 

t ' hatha m I have noted those only which ap- 
peared reprehensible, and chiefly where he is 
disingenuous and malicious 

Chrsterfieltl They indeed ought to lio the most 
remarkable in the works of a philosopher If the 
malice is against those who arc thought greater 
or as great, it goes toward the demonstration, that 
they arc so if on the contraiy the objects of it 
arc inferior to lnmsclf, he can not take them up 
without raising them unworthy of notice, they 
are more unworthy of passion Surely no philo- 
sopher would turn to an opposite conclusion from 
that which in the commencement he had designed 
to prove , as here he must do 

Chatham He avoids an open hostdity to 
Democritus and Xenophon and Anstoteles , yet 
I have detected him in more than one dark pas- 
sage. with a dagger m his hand and a bitter sneer 
on his countenance I know not whether it has 
been observed before that these words are aimed 
at the latter, the citizen of another state and the 
commentator of other laws. 

04J" hrtSvfila tre SAA 17 s WAfois aUt vipMS 

tXafiev tlSlyat, aK\’ yptts cm Ikcuio 1 ij/iev sal ri igc- 
rfpu wJak. 

The compliment is more injurious to Socrates, for 
whom it was intended, than the insinuation to 
Anstotclos But the prime object of his hatred, 
open here and undisscmbled, is Prodicus, author 
of the beautiful allegory m which Pleasure and 
Virtue offer themselves to tho choico of Hercules. 

In one place he mentions him with Tolue and [ 
many others the least difficult and least clever 
of malignant expressions, where genius is the sab- 
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ject of calumny and invective One hardly could 
i mag i n e that he had the assurance and effrontery 
to call Epicharmus the chief of comic writers, be- 
fore a people who that very day perhaps had been 
at a comedy of Aristophanes The talent of 
Epicharmus lay in puns and ribaldry, and Hiero 
punished him for immodest conversation 
Chesterfield I have read somewhere that, when 
Plato was young, it w as predicted of him, from his 
satirical vein, that he w ould become m tunc a sub 
stitute for Archilochus 

Chatham Atheneeus, I think, has recorded it 
I do not find so much wit as I expected and, to 
speak plainly, his wit is the most tiresome and 
dull part of lnm for who can endure a long senes 
of conversations lull of questions to entrap a 
sophist > Why not lead us to the trap at once by 
some unexpected turn 1 Yet Plato ought to be 
more powerful in wit than in argument, for, it is 
evident, he labours at it more There is more 
applicable good sense, more delicate wit, more 
urbanity, more gracefulness, in a single paper oi 
the Spectator, than in six or eight among the 
minor of these dialogues, in all which, not except 
ing the Phcedo, I was disappointed 

Chester field The language is said to be masterly 
and sonorous 

Chatham AM saff airrh utraw ran Kwrh tbDtb 
fx*‘t “at ivSmrt oiSapws hAAolt vtriv ovStpiav ivSt 
Xerai • And again are several of the like sounds 
and words 2/iucpa Qvtris ouBtv prya ovSt wore 'ovrt 
tSiarrrfv ovrt iroAir Spa 

ChesterJUld Come, come, my lord , do not 
attempt to persuade me that an old womans 
charm to cure a com or remove a wart, or a 
gypsy girl s to catch a sixpence, is Plato s Greek 
Chatham Look yourself 
Chesterfield 1 have forgotten the characters 
pretty nearly faith I they appear to me, from 
what I can pick up, to correspond w ith the sounds 
you gave them Jupiter, it is said by the ancients, 
would have spoken no other language than 
Plato b If ever Jupiter uttered such sounds as 
these, it could be only when he was crossing the 
Hellespont 

Chatham What do you think of this pngle 1 
XIpwrov tvha@jj8wfj.tv n JtiBos ph ra Bwptv 

ChesterJUld I really thought that his language 
was harmonious to the last degree 

Chatham Generally it is so his language is 
the best of him We modems are still children 
m our tongues, at least wo English For my own 
part, I always spoke in parliament what 1 con 
siderad the most effectual to persuade my hearers, 
without a care or a thought touching the structure 
of my sentences but knowing that the ancient 
orators and writers laid the first foundation of 
their glory upon syllables, I was surprised to find 
no fewer than nine short ones together m this 
eloquent author, irSpas &*oS*Soicquu«ST<s + The 
accents which were guides to them, although un 
written, may have token off somewhat from this 
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peculiarity, and may have been a sort of support 
to the feebleness of the sound No modem lan 
guage can admit the concourse of so many such , 
and the Latin was so inadequate to the supply of 
them, that it produced, I believe, but one galli 
ambic in the times of its strength and fertility, 
which poem required them in greater numbers 
and closer together than any other, but did not 
receive nine conjointly 

ChesterJUld Cicero was himself a tnfler in 
cadences, and whoever thinks much about them 
will become so, if indeed the very thought when 
it enters is not trifling 

Chatham I am not sure that it is , for an orderly 
and sweet sentence, by gaining our ear, conciliates 
our affections , and the voice of a beggar has often 
more effect upon us tban his distress Your men 
tion of Cicero on this occasion, reminds me of his 
O fortunatam natam me console Pomam Playful 
as he was m his vanity, I do not believe the verse 
is his but Plato wrote oAAa jrap' al/roiis ah rolls 
S tie ohs Svras ravra, &c We may be too fasti 
dious and fantastic in sounds and syllables , but a 
frequent recurrence of the same is offensive to the 
ear, and particularly in poetry Nevertheless, he 
who appears to have had a more delicate one than 
almost any of the modems, and indeed whose 
latmity surpasses in elegance that of any of the 
Romans themselves, excepting Cicero and Caesar, 
was persuaded that Tibullus was fond and Btudious 
of sy liable repetitions It appears that this poet, 
say s Muretus, thought it elegant to continue them 
and that such as the following did not happen by 
accident, hut were produced by application and 
design "Me mi a Ipse #<?ram 1’oma mann 
Mulfa tobclla Si cot cams ’ 

Chesterfield His Latin maybe elaborate and 
elegant, but he, like nearly all the best Ijatmists, 
was conceited, fantastical, and weakly minded 
And now I remember having been present at a 
discussion between two scholars on his merits m 
Btyle It was doubted whether he or Bcmbo is 
the most accurate the beauties and faults of each 
wore brought forward and the sentence was 
given in favour of Bembo, for two or three rea 
sons, of which the only one I can recollect is, that 
Muretus wrote siruentas, never doubting its 
Latmity, whereas Bembo, when he employed it, 
said ‘ Si verbo uti head ’ 

Chatham I should never have suspected that 
a word so requisite was wanting to the Latin 
tongue Let me turn over my scrap of paper 
which howover would best perhaps have kept its 
place between the leaves here 

Chesterfield No, my lord, if you thought any 
thing worth noticing and writing down, surely I 
may w ell think it worth knowing 

Chatham First, then, I find a mark of admira 
tion, that this most learned and eloquent man, 
Ciceronian as he was and enraptured by Virgil, 
should not have remarked m him or Cicero what 
he notices as a peculiarity m Tibullus " Sin m 
processu Sin in sua Quire iretra portas Com 
prendere refert Ore referret Qumrere regna 
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Crnes effuso aacerdos A fratre recepi Surgere 
regna Mere reniilenti Servare recursus Sub 
anre rehquit Mittire relictA Stnngore remos 
Currere remis ' In Cicero I found after an even 
lug’s reading " Si plus adipiscare re (where cer 
tainly it could as easily havo bten avoided as 
committed) Nequc cxcludentcs ab ejM usumos 
Jtfeo jure respondeo Observare rcstricte Me 
wietulibcro Rclic/c uqui Maxima mi tuto Non 
osw ae senatorun and a few words lower 
“illos ewm bonos du res ease, at jam confectum 
senectnte Such a concourse of 1 i and se is per 
haps not to be found again m all tlie books ot my 
library Our own language is comparatively poor 
m sibilants, and would refuse the supplies on this 
occasion Similar sounds repeated, not indeed 
consecutively, but closely, are in Homer and 
Anacieon 

O/fii r(M/* "tnrw tTi(*/4tru ributt 11 E. 

Atntim, wi fMt Anac Frag 

In the former you have the same six times m 
six feet , m the latter tbnee in three Yet the 
sound of neither verse is so unpleasant as that of 
Horace, where the repetition comes but once 
“ Dima per urbea A/yr U Jtataa. 

We have elided into Ciceros language from 
Plato s As for his wit, what think you of this > 
“ I am ready, O Socritcs, to give my self up to the 
strangers, to flay mo worse than tiny flay me now, 
if the flaying ends not m a hide, as that of Mar 
eyas did, but in virtue Or what think you of a 
project to make a doll and dedicate it to Memory i 
The stuff that follows is worse still Toward the 
end of the volume, m the Gttiqws l’olus says to 
Socrates, “ Do not you see Archelaus, son of Per 
diccas, reigning over the Macedonians < ’ to 
which Socrates replies, ‘ If I do not see him, 1 
hear of him 

In the beginning of the some dialogue, Gorgus 
at the request ol Socrates to he bntf assents to 
hiB proposition twice hy using the monosyllable 
whereupon Socrates says, ' I admire your replies 
Gorgias they are ae short as they cun be If 
the same monosyllable had been the answer to 
several questions in succession, and if those quos 
tions had been compile ited and intricate, then, 
and then only, the remark had been well placed 

You rememlicr, my lord, the derivations made 
by Swift, of Agamtmnon, Ajax, Aihtlln, Andro 
mache, and other names of heroes and heroines 
These are hardly more absurd and ridiculous than 
almost all made by Plato and attubutcd with 
great complacency to Socrates, of the same ancl 
similar , and are much less liteial It is mcredi 
ble how erroneous were the most learned, both 
among the Greeks and Homans, on the origin 
of words 

Chesterfield I bare hoard it reported that our 
own lexicographers are subject, in some degree, 
to the same animadversion but I can judge more 
adequately of bad reasoning or bad wit 

Chatham A little of the latter tires and nause 
ates, while in the former there is generally 


something to exercise the Ingenuity. I have seen 
persons who could employ a moment or two un- 
reluctantly m straightening a crooked nail with 
about the same labour and interest I would ham 
mer upon an inexact thought Here is one which 
I wonder that Cicero, m mentioning the dialogue, 
has failed to remark Our philosopher divides 
rhetoric into the true and the false , as if any part 
of a definition or description were to be founded 
on the defects of what is defined or described 
Khetonc may be turned to good or had purposes , 
but this is no proof or indication that it must be 
divided into good and bad The use of a thing is 
not the thing itself how then is the abuso 1 

The wit of Plates dialogues is altogether of a 
single kind, and of that which in a continuance is 
the least welcome For irony is akin to cavil, and 
cavil, as the best w it is either good natured or 
wears the appearance of good nature, is nearly its 
antipode Plato has neither the grace of Xeno 
phon nor the gravity of Cicero, who tempers it 
admirably with urbanity and facetionBness 
Although he is most celebrated for imagination, 
and for an eloquence highly poetical, there are 
incomparably more, both in quantity and quality, 
of poetical thoughts and images, in Bacon than 
m Plato The language of Plato is vastly more 
sonorous he is colled, and nobody questions that 
he ib eloquent but there is no eloquence which 
docs not agitate the soul he never does Demos 
thcncs offsets it by strong appeals, and through 
the reason Bousscan effects it sometimes in 
despite of the reason and by uniting the Graces 
with the Passions Wt often say we hate Rous 
seau but how often docs the lover say (or wish 
I to say) he hates the beloved 1 In fact, the moral 
part of Rousseau w is odious, and much of the 
' intellectual was perverse and depraved there was, 
however, a noble instrument of harmony, sound 
in g aloug high and intricately vaulted arches 
The charaetcnstie of Plato is, the dexterity and 
case w ith which he supports and shifts an argil 
mcnl and exhibits it m all its phases Never 
thelcss, a senes of mteirogationB, long as ho 
draws them out for this purpose, would weary me 
m one dialogue he continues them in twenty, 
with people of the same dcscnption, on the same 
subjects 

Chesttrjuld It is rather an idle thing for an 
old gentleman in a purple robe to be sticking pins 
in every chair on which a sophist is likely to sit 
down and rather a tiresome and cheerless one 
to follow and stand by bun, day after day in the 
cold, laying gins for tom tits 

Chatham In general, I own, he did so but 
both he and Anstoteles turned oc casionally their 
irony (of which indeed the latter had little) where 
irony is best employed against false piety, againBt 
that which would be the substitute and not the 
support of morality When a high sound issues 
from a high bouI, our ears and hearts are opened 
to it, otherwise we let “the wind blow where 
it listeth ” He )okes on grave subjects, and such 
as hr himself thinks to lie grave , and he is grave 
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on light ones Can anything be flatter and duller standing, that in the same succession thoy present 
t han "‘It seems becoming,’ said Olauco, ‘that themselves to the unperverted mind We men.* 
ire should stay ’ ‘ Then, if it do seem so,’ said tion them not only in regard to our polity, but 
I, ‘ We ought to stay ’ ” in contemplation of a better state hereafter , and 

Chesterfield Here at least is no quibbling there too thoy occur to us as upon earth 
Chatham Do you want a little of that 1 Let Chesterfield In the pleadings of Manefiold, in 
me open almost any page whatever, and I can his charges, in his decisions, m his addresses to 
supply abundantly the most capricious c ubtomer parliament, I have heard nothing so strikingly 
Take for specimen a pinch of the Polity Hero true as theBe observations of your lordship, and I 
he carries his quibbles to such an extent as to wish I had heard nothing bo novel 
demonstrate that Justice is a sort of thtif Those Chatham I, in the name of our country, unite 
are his very words, positive and express , no mere with you, my lord, in this wish Let us trace 
inference of mine again the more innocent wanderings of a greater 

The Greek language, more courteous than the man, i know not whether less prejudiced, but 
Roman or the French or ouru, and resembling m cortainly less profligate and corrupt 
this property the Italian, in addressing a person, Socrates in the Oorqtae is represented as saying 
had ready among other terms, £ 8avya<rte and that he believes the soul and body both to exiBt 
£ B& rum. Socrates meets an orderly good man, in another state, although separately, the body 
who, from respect to the Ians, is going to accuse just as it nos m life, with its infirmities, wounds, 
his own father of a capital crime, as he imagines and distortions This would be great injustice , 
it to be , and, doubting it he understood him 
asks S ohs. £ /3fAri<rT€. Arictotelch, m the eighth 
book of his Ethics, giavcly says that children 
ought to see no indecent statue or picture, 
unless it represents some god committing the 
obscenity 

Such are the two host pieces of nit m the two 
authors and I suspect that Plato was as unaware 
m this place of being witty as he was in others of I believe in this plate, is the meaning of hXiitlcu, 
not being so I and not merely any common acts of injustice The 

In regard to their philosophy, and indeed to utility of exposures in another life, ho says, anscB 
that of the ancients in general, there was little of from example to others But m what manner 
sound and salutary which they did not derrvt from ean they profit l>y this example'! From what 
Democritus or from Pytliagoras from the former wickedness can they he deterred by these scenes 
Anstoteles drew most, from the latter Flato of terror * Ideas as idly fanciful and childishly 
Cicero says improperly of Socrates, what is rc silly are m his description of the infernal rivers, 
posted every day m schools and colleges, that ho which he derived from the poets, and which, with 
fiist drew down 1‘hiloHOphy into pmatc houses out line or level he led over places just as unfruit 
Pythagoras had done it more systematically and ful afterward as before Returning to this strange 
more extensively Upon his tenets and his dih body of his, it cannot be supposed an inert sub 
cipbnc were founded many institutions of the stance the words after death mean after tin* life 
earlier and quieter converts to Christianity ujxm earth Tf he would say that it is inert, he 

Clusteifiild There is, I remember, a eery dan must suppose it to he motionless when did it 
gcrous doctrine attributed to this Dcmocntus, become so 1 Strange that it should have motion 
whom you mentioned before him he said that to reach Tartarus and should then lose it If so, 
governments should have two supporters, rewards of what use could it he 1 lie does not say it, nor 
and punishments Now twelve hangmen, and mean it, I imagine 

even twelve judges, may he paid but Mansfield, Chertir field On some occasions, it appears, he 
I suspect, would commit anv man to Bridewell or leaves off meaning very abruptly Men leap 
the pillory, who had broached a declaration so awkwardly in long flowing dressing gowns, and, 
seditious, as that people of ordinary business, un msttad ot clearing the thorns and stakes, expose 
hired for it, should ho paid for doing their duty God knows what 

National debts, he would inform the jury , are not Chatham It is not wonderful or strange that 
to be aggravated by such idle and superfluous Anstoteles should ridicule his vagaries Nothing 
expenditure, increased at any man s option can be more puenle and contemptible than tho 

Chatham I know not what my lord Mansfield, ideas ho attributes to Socrates on future punish 
a worse enemy to our constitution than even that monts among the rest, that the damned appeal 
degraded and despicablo prince for whose service by name to those w hom they have slam or wi onged, 
he was eduoated, may think or dictate on the sub and are dragged backward and forward from Tar 
yeot but among all Idle books T over read in which tarus to Cocytus and Penplilegothon, until the 
rewards and punishments are mentioned, I never murdered or injured consent to pardon them, 
found one where the words come m any other So tho crime ig punished, not according to its 
order than this rewards first, then punishments hemousness, but according to the kindness or 
A plain evidence and proof to my humble under- seventy of those who suffered by it. Now the 


I for hence a long life, rendered so by frugality and 
temperance, would acquire, m part of its recom- 
pense the imbecility of age, with deafness, blind- 
ness and w hat c\ cr else is most afflictive and oppres- 
siv c in that < ondition The soul c imcs upon its 
hack, he Rays, the maiks oi floggings and bruises 
and scars, contracted by perjuries upon earth, and 
by tho delivery tn rowrt of unjust sentences, such 
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greater crime is committed in having elain or oty and extravagance of feeling, and teach na 
Injured the generous and kind man , the greater that m such a character diversity is not lnc<m- 
punishment is inflicted for injuring or slaying gruity. This censure of the philosopher on the 
the ungenerous and unkind Plsto tells us in the poet, convinces me that the wisest of his works 
THnueus, that God created time and the heavens was the burning of his tragedies Heroism, as 
at the same moment, in order that, being horn Plato would have had it, would be afraid to soil 
together, they should cease togothcr his robe, and Passion would blush to unfold her 

Cheatrejfeld Does he inform us also that the handkerchief He who could censure the two 
Creator in the beginning separated the light from most admirable passages in Homer, could indeed 
the darkness? an idea very Platonic feci no reluctance at banishing the poetB from his 

Chatham No republic and we can not wonder that he Btrays 

Chesterfield. What other passage amuses jour wide from sound philosophy, "ho knows so little 
Lordship i of the human heart, as to bo ignorant that the 

Chatham Nothing peculiar to this author poet is most a poet in the midst of its vanetieB 
Turning over the leaves, I am reminded of what and its excesses. Only with God can greatness 
occurs often in the Athenian law-procedures, exist without irregularity that of Achilles was 
that while tho prosecutor has the same appcllar a necessary and essential part of him Without it, 
tion as with us, the defendant is called the flyer, no resentment at Agamemnon, no abandonment 
i (ptiytav a proof, shall 1 say, that the A the- of lus cause and of his countrymen, no revenge 
mans were a wiser people, or a less firm one, than for Patroclus, no indignity to the body of his 
we are ? They, as we do, say to give judgment braveRt enemy, no impatience at the first sight 
hut they really did give it, and gratuitously we of Pnam, no effusion of tcare at his paternal 
must drop a puree of gold on every step of the sorrows, no agony stronger than his vows or than 
judgmcnt-Bcat, or be kicked down headlong his vengeance forcing him to deliver up the 
It is very amusing to trace the expressions of mangled hero, in short, no Iliad, no Homer Wo 
different nations for the same thing What wc, all arc little before such men, and principally 
half a contury ago, called to hunter, and what, if w hen wc censure or contend with them Plato on 
I remember the word, I think I have lately beard this occasion stands among the ringers of the 
called to quiz, gives no other idea than of coarse- twelve unchangeable French bells, among the 
noss and inurbanity. The French convey one of apeB who chatter as they piek out the scurf of 
bus and bustle m pmujflrr , tho Italians, as natu- Shakspeare These two poets divide the ages of 
rally, ono of singing, and amusing and misleading the world between them, and will divide the 
the judgment, by anuumare, or, as Boccaccio ages of eternity Prudent men, who wish to 
speaks, nrcellare , the Athenians knew that the at onl the appearance of pygmies, will reverently 
Graces and childhood bad most power of this kind keep at some distance, laying aside here their 
upon tho affections, and their expressions were cruet of vinegar and here their cake of honey. 
XofMusrffuv and raitmir Plato ib the only one of the ancients who extols 

In manifestoes or remonstrances wo English say the poetry of Solon , of whom he saj s that, if he 
to draw v]>, from our love of com lsencss , the had written his poem on the war of the Athe- 
Frcnchman says dresser, very characteristically , mans against the island of Atalantis, undistracted 
and the Italian, the most vorbosc of men, stendere by the business of the state, he might have 
Many words have degenerated Who would rivalled the glory of He mod and Hmner. No 
Imagine that a singer or tippler should derive his man of sound judgment ever placed these names 
appellation from Jupiter 1 his fellows call him together, unless as contemporaries , and he must 
joined. Our northern gods arc respected as little posscas a very unsound one mdcod, who calculates 
The vilest of prose or poetry is called balderdash thus on the contingency of Homer’s nval in any 
now Balder was among the Scandinavians the statesman 

presiding god of poetiy Braga was the god- “ Poetical expression,” Plato tells you, " is a 
dess of eloquence and she lias left us brag and copy of tho poet's own conception of things , and 
braggart things, of the archetype existing in the divine 

I am remindod by the mention of poetry, that mind , thus the poet's expression is a copy at the 
Plato is offended in the Iliad at the undignified third hand ” And this argument he adduces to 
gnef of Achilles and of Pnam To clasp the knee prove that poetry is far distant from truth It 
is going too far and to roll m the dust is beastly proves no such thing , and if it did, it would not 
I am certain that he never was a father or a prove that poetry is not delightful , and delight, 
friend ■ not that among us the loss of friends is we know, is its aim and end. But that truths 
accompanied by such violence of affliction, but also, and most important oneR, are conveyed by 
because l have observed that gnef ir less often m poetry, is quite as certain as that fallacies, and the 
proportion to delicacy, and even to tenderness, most captious and quibbling fallacies, are con- 
than to the higher energies of our nature and the veyed by Plato more certain nothing can be. 
j impetuosity of our nobler passions. The intern- If the poet has a conception of things as they 
| perate and wild resentment of Achilles at the emanate from the divine mind, whether it ib at 
j injustice of Agamemnon, and his self-devotion, third hand or at thirtieth, so long as nothing die- 
I certain as he was of his fate, prepare us formten- torts or disturbs them, what matters it? The 
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image or archetype is God's he impresses it on 
thnigB the poet represents the things as they 
are impressed on bis mind by the hand of the 
Creator. How, if this is done, the distance from 
truth is not remote But there is a truth, accom 
modated to our nature, which poetry best conveys 
There is a truth for the reason , there is a truth 
for the passions , there is a truth for overy tha 
ratter of man Shakspoare has rendered this 
clear and luminous, over all the stumps and 
stumbling blocks and lighter brush wood and 
briars thrown across the path by the pucnle 
trickery of Plato 

Chesterfield T have reason to think that poetry 
like religion levels the intellects of men, the wise 
talking on that subject as absurdly as the igno 
rant Great poets are the only judges of great 
poets and their animosities and prejudices I will 
not Bay pervert their judgment, but blot, inter 
line, and corrupt the copies we reravo of it I 
have as little faith in Plato s love as you have in 
his philosophy 

Chatham In his disquisition on love is a receipt 
to cure the hiccup “ If j ou w ill hold your breat h 
a little, it will go if that should be disagreeable, 
tako a good draught of water but if the hucup 
is very vehement, tickle your nose to sneezing, 
and when that has happened once or twice, be 
the hiccup obstinate as it maj , it will be removed 

Chesterfield W ho would buy a village cookoiy 
book, or a twopenny almanack, if the author 
stuffed into it such silliness as this > 

Chatham In the same dialogue lb a piece of 
sophistry more trivial than the receipt “ If all 
pleasures are weaker than love they are the con 
quered, he the conqueror Love then, who prt 
dominates omr lust* and phasures, is temperate 
to a wonderful degree It is fair however to 
remark, that Agatho, here introduced as the 
speaker, says a part of what is spoken ib serious, 
a part is joke I wish Plato had left gome indi 
cation by which we might distinguish the one 
from the other , but neither he nor the acutest of 
his commentators has done it Sound sense, in 
my opinion, is preferable to bodiless incomprehen 
sible vagaries and if ever I become an author 
and am praised at all, I trust it will bo not bee ausc 
I am so sublime an intelligence as to be unread 
able without help, or without a controversy of 
clever and acute men about mj meaning 

He has here also given us a sort of dithyramhic, 
than which, as it appears to me, nothing is more 
redundantly verbose yet Socrates is introduced 
as praising it to the skies His knowledge of 
poetry, I suspect, did not carry him beyond a 
fable To stick there is better than to follow 
(as Plato exhibits him doing) an old woman, and 
to relate as his own opinion that the business of 
genii or demons is to carry prayer and sacrifice 
from men to the Gods, and precepts from the 
Gods again to men I am not so idle as to run 
far into his theories, and to examine what never 
has been and never will be brought into use , 
which alone is a sufficient proof of utter worth 
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lessness. Nothing can be more absurd than his 
regulations for the order of succession to pro- 
perty Even those of a certain Irish lord are 
more provident, who, about to die childless, or- 
dered that his money should go to the elder son 
of his brother, and, if he had no eldor son, to the 
second As for marriages, on the outset he 
would appoint a judge to examine the males 
stark naked, in order to decide on their fitness 
for that condition , females only to a certain point 
Chesterfield i am astonished at the enormous 
proportion of fancy to philosophy, of folly to 
fancy, and of impudence to folly, in this moralist, 
theologian, and legislator 

Chatham You arc not then disposed to look 
at the other places marked 
Cluster field In truth, no 
Chatham He was fond of puns too, and the 
silliest and commonest those on names “Hpeotv 
ouv pm sal tv rip pujOy 6 IT poprjOebs ua*\ov rov 
Empnjdtur $ xp&ptvos tyh sal rrpo/urjSovpevos, 

Ac, and below KaWiln rf Kf&$, Ac 
The worst is, that he attributes the vainest of 
sophistry and the basest of malignity to Socrates 
A wise and virtuous man may have the misfor 
tunc to lie at variance with a single great author 
among lus contemporaries but neither a virtu 
ous nor a wise one can be drawn into hostilities 
against all the best he to whom this happens 
must be weak or wicked Impudence may prompt 
some to asseverate that, with prodigious manh 
ness and self devotion, they hazard to cut their 
feet and break their shins by stemming the cur 
rent , that the perilous state of literature calls 
aloud on them, and that they encounter it equally 
for the public good and the correction of the 
fan! ty writer But the public good, in my opinion, 
is ill promoted by telling men that all their other 
teachers arc worth nothing, and that to be con 
tented ib to be dull to be pleased is to be foolish , 
nor have I remarked or heard ot any instance 
where morals have been improved by scurrility, 
diffidence calmed, encouraged sustained, led forth, 
by violence, or genius exalted bj contempt I am 
sorry that a great man should have partaken the 
infirmities of the least, in their worst propensities 
This principally has induced mo to show you that, 
within the few pages you see between my fingers, 
he has committed as grave faults in style and 
sentiment, not only as Prodicus, but (I must be 
lievc) as Poius We bear from the unprejudiced 
that Prodicus, like our Locke, was exact m his 
definitions , we know that he arrived at the per 
fection of style , and our gratitude is due to him 
for one of the most beautiful works delivered 
down to us from antiquity 
Chesterfield Your lordship has proved to me 
that a divine man, even with a swarm of bees 
from nose to chin, may cry aloud and labour 
hard, and lay his quarter staff about him in every 
direction, and still be an indifferent buffoon 
Chatham Buffoonery is hardly the thing 
wherein a man of genius would be ambitious to 
excell , but, of all failures, to tail m a witticism is 
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the worst ; and the mishap is the more calamit- Chesterfield. So much the worse for both par- 
ous in a drawn-out and detailed one. ties. Compliments are in their place only where 

He often (ails in a contrary extreme. The there is full as much of weakness as of merit , so 
soundest of those great critics whom we call that when I express my admiration to your lord- 
gt ammarians, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, cen- ship, all idea of compliment must vanish. Permit 
antes him for bringing bombast into philosophical me then to say that I have always been gratified 
disquisitions* and Dr Hurd, neither a severe at this among your other noble qualities, that, 
judge nor an incompetent one, quoting the pass- possessing more wit than perhaps any man living, 
age, adds “ The Phcedrus, though the most re- you have the moderation to use it rarely, and 
markable, is not the only example ” oftenor m friendship than in enmity 

Chesterfield Better a little idle play with huh- Chatham Profligate men and permciouB follies 
bles and bladders, than cut and dry dogmas and may fairly and reasonably be exposed ; light pe- 
lndigestibie sophisms Plato falls over his own culiantics rnay also lie exhibited; but only m 
sword , not by hanging it negligently or loosely, such a manner that he who gave the prototype 
but liy stepping with it awkwardly , and the den- would willingly take the copy But in general he 
sion he incurs is proportionate to the gravity of who pursues another race of writers, is little 
his gait Half the ploasuro in the world ansos better than a fox-hunter who rides twenty miles 
from malignity, and little of the other half is free from home for the sport what can he do with his 
from its oncroochmcnls Those who enjoyed his game when lie has caught it 1 As he is only the 
smartness and versatility of attack, laugh as hear- j servant of the (logs, ho the satmst is only a caterer 
tily at him as with him, demonstrate that a great i to the ferocious or false appetites of the most 
man upon the ground is lower than a little man | mdiscnminating and brutal minds Does he 
upon his legs, and conclude that the light of ( protend that no exercise elso is good for him 1 
imagination leads ouly to gulfs and precipices i Tic confesses then an iinsoundnesB in a vital 
Chatham We however, with greater wisdom | part 
and higher satisfaction, may survey lnm calmly | Chrsterfiihl Reflections such as these induced 
and reverentiallv, as one of lofty, massy, com- 1 me long ago to prefer the wit of Addison and La 
pTchouaive mind, whose failings myriads have Fontamc to other kinds it is more harmless, 
partaken, whoso excellences few , and we may more gay and more insinuating 
consider him as an example, the more remark- Chatham Our own language contains in it a 
able and striking to those wc would instruct, greater quantity and a greater variety of wit and 
for that very inequality and asperity of eharac- humour, than all the rest of all ages and coun- 
ter, which many would exaggerate, and some tries, closing only Cervantes, the Homer of irony, 
conceal Let us however rather trust Lovkc and not only of sharper and Itcttor-tcmpored wit 
and Bacon let us believe the one to be a than ho who lies before me, but even of an una- 
wiser man, and the other both a wiser and gmation more imd and poetical, a sounder too 
hotter There is as much diflercnce between and shrewder philosopher The little volume of 
Plato and Bacon as there is between a pliant Bacon's Essay*, in my opinion, exhibits not only 
luxuriant twig, waving backward and forward more strength of mind, not only more true philo- 
on the Bummit of a tree, and a sound stiff sophv, hut more originality, more fancy, more 
well-seasoned walking stick, with a ferule that imagination, than all these volumes of Plato , sup- 
sticks as far as is needful into the ground and posing even that he drew nothing from others ; 
makes every step secure Hearing much of the whereas wo must receive the authority of antl- 
poetry that is about him, I lookod for it in vain quity, and believe that he owed to them the greater 
and I defv any man to fill with it, pure and im- part, and almost the wholo Without this autho- 
pure, a couple of such pages as are usually meted ntv, we should perceive it in the absence of fixed 
out, with honest exactness and great marginal principles, and m the jarring of contradictory 
liberality, three hundred to the volume Florid positions It must he conceded that we moderns 
prose-writers are never tolerable poets Jeremy are but slovens in composition, or ignorant for 
Taylor is an example among mam his poetry is the most part of its regulations and laws, yet we 
even worse, if possible, than the austere Hobbes’ may insist that there have been among nB those to 
Chesterfield. It is generous in you to counte- whom, in all the higher magistratures of intel- 
nance the persecuted Locke , and to examine the loot, the gravest of the ancients would have risen 
skull of Bacon, undeterred by a heart so putrid up, and have placed with proper deference at 

Chatham. I declare to you, I should have the their side 
courage to say the same thing if they were living, Chesterfield T never have found anyone so 
and expelled from court and Christchurch unprejudiced and so unprepossessed on Plato 

Chesterfield We think more advantageously of Chatham My lord, I do not know that I am 
artificial dignities while the bearers are living, entirely 
more advantageously of real when they are dead Chesterfield How I my lord 

Chatham The tomb is the pedestal of great- 
ness. I make a distinction between God’s great 
and the king's great. 

" Non hens eouveniuat sec In uni isde morantur.’’ 


Chatham. I know that everything I have said 
is just and incontrovertible, and that I could add 
ten times as much and as fairly ; but I can not 
take to myself a praise that does not belong to 
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me, any more than I could a purse 1 dislike, 
not to say detest, the character of Plato, as I col- 
lect it from his works, and the wowt part of it I 
conceive to be his coldness and insincerity in 
friendship He pretended to have been sick dur 
mg the imprisonment of Socrates was he so 
very sick that he could not have been earned to 
receive the last words of his departing friend 1 the 
last counsels of a master so affectionate and un 
presgive i He was nevor sick when a prince was 
to be visited on his throne, insolent and tyrannical 
as that pnnee might be 

Chesterfield A throne is to few so frightful a 
thing as a death bed 

Chatham My lord, it is a more frightful 
thing to any man who knows it well, than the 
death couch of Socrates was to himscli, or to those 
who from their hearts could reason us ho did on it 

ChesterfiM I am happy, my lord, and grateful 
to you, that the conversation has taken a different 
turn from what I had expected I came to receive 
some information from you on what might be 
profitable in the education of the voung, and you 
have given me some which would be greatly so in 
that of the old My system, I know, can not he 
quite according to your sentiments but as no 
man living hath a nobler air or a more dignified 
demeanour than your Lordship, I shall be flattered 


by hearing that what I have written on politeness 
meets m some degree your approbation 

Chatham I believe you are right, my lord 
What is superficial in politeness, what we see 
oftenest and what people generally admire most, 
must be laid upon a cold breast or will not stand 
so far we agree but whatever ib most graceful 
m it can be produced only by the movements of 
the heart 

Clueteifield These movements, 1 contend, are 
to be imitated, and as easily as those of the feet , 
and that good actors must beware of being moved 
too much from within My lord, I do not in 
quire ot you whothcr that huge quarto is the 
Hible for I see the letters on the back Per- 
mit me 

Chatham I did not imagine j our Lordship was 
such an enthusiast in religion I am heartily glad 
to witness your veneration for a book, which, to 
say nothing of its holiness or authority, contains 
more specimens of gemus than any other volume 
m existence 

Chesterfield I kissed it from no such motive 
I kissed it preparatorily to swearing on it, as 
your Lordships power and credit is from this 
time forward at my mercy, that I never will di 
vnlge the knowledge 1 possess of your reading 
Greek and philosophy 
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Anstoteles I rejoice, O Callisthcnes, at yourj 
return and the more as I see you in the dress of 
your country, while others, who appeir to me of 
the lowest rank by their language and physiog | 
nomy, are arrayed in the Persian robe, and mix 
the essence of rose with pitch j 

Calhsthenes I thank the Gods, 0 Anstotelcs, 
that I embrace you again, that my dress is a 
Greek one and an old one , that the conquests of , 
Alexander have cost me no shame and have en 
cumbered me with no treasures I 

Anstoteles Jupiter' what then are those tapes 
tries, for I will not call them dresses, which the 
slaves are carrying after you, in attendance (as 
they say) on your orders' 1 

CaUutthnujt They are presents from Alexander 
to Xenocrates by which be punishes, as he dt 
clared to the Macedonians, both me and you And 
I am well convinced that the punishment will not 
terminate here, but that he, so irascible and vm 
dictivc, will soon exercise his new dignity of god 
ship, by breaking our beads, or, in the wisdom of 
his providence, by removing them an arm s length 
from our bodies 

Anstoteles On this subject we must talk again 
Xenocrates is indeed a wise and virtnous man , 
and although I could wish that Alexander bad 
rather sent him a box of books than a bale of 
woollen, I acknowledge that the gift could hardly 
have been better bestowed 
Calhsthenes You do not appear to value very 
highly the learning of this philosopher 


Anstoteles To talk and dispute are more the 
pruticcs of the Platonic school than to read and 
meditate Talkative men seldom read This is 
among the few truths which appear the more 
strange the more we reflect upon them For w hat 
is reading but Rilent conversation i People make 
extremely free use of their other senses , and 1 
know not what difficulty they could find orappre 
Lend in making use of their eyes, particularly in 
the gratification of a propensity which they in- 
dulge so profusely by the tongue The fatigue, 
you would think, is less, the one organ requiring 
much motion, the other little Added to which, 
they may leave their opponent when they please, 
and never are subject to captiousuess or per 
sonality In open contention with an argumenta- 
tive adversary, the worst brand a victor imposes 
is a blush The talkative man blows the fire him 
self for the reception of it , and we con not deny 
that it may likewise be suffered by a reader, if his 
conscience lies open to reproach yet even in this 
i asc, the stigma is illegible on his brow , no one 
triumphs in his defeat, or even froshens his wound, 
as may sometimes happen, by the warmth of sym 
pathy All men, you and I among the rest, are 
more desirous of conversing with a great philoso- 
pher, or other celebrated man, than of reading 
his works There are several reasons for this, 
some of which it would he well if wo could deny 
or palliate In justice to ourselves and him, 
we ought to prefer his writings to his speech , for 
even the wmest say many things inconsiderately, 
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pad there server nt one of them in the world who 
ever ottered extemporaneously three sentences in 
(accession, such as, if he thought soundly and 
maturely upon them afterward, ho would not in 
some sort modify and correct Effrontery and 
hardness of heart are the characteristics of every 
great speaker I can mention, excepting Pliocion , 
and if he is exempt from them, it is because elo 
quenco, in which no one ever excelled or ever 
will exccll him, is secondary to philosophy in this 
man, and philosophy to generosity of spirit On 
the same principle as impudence is the quality of 
great speakers and disputants, modertv is that of 
groat readers and composers Not only arc they 
abstracted by their studies from the facilities of 
ordinary conversation, but they disiovu, from 
tune to tune, things of which they were ignnr int 
before, and on which they had not even the ability 
of doubting Wc, my CaHiathoncs, may consider 
them not only as gales that refresh us while they 
propel 1 us forward, but as a more compendious 
engine of tho gods, whereby wc are brought 
securely into harbour, and deeply laden with lm 
ponBhable wealth Let us then strive day and 
night to increase the numbor of these Iwncfnent 
beings, and to stand among them in the sight of j 
the living and the future It is required of us 
that wc give more than wc received 

CalliMkeiifji O my guide and teacher 1 you are 
ono of the blessed few at whose hands tlu Gods 
may demand it if they had intended to plate it 
in my duties, they would havothosen me a different 
master I low small a part of w Int I hav c at quirctl 
from yon (and to you 1 owe all of knowledge and 
wisdom I possess) snail 1 be aide to transmit to 
others 1 

Arutnteles Encourage better bopes Again I 
toll you, it is required of us, not merely that we* 
place the grain in a garner, but tli it we ventilate 
and sift it, that wc separate the full from the 
empty, the faulty from the sound, and that, if it 
must form the greater, it do not form the more 
olegant part of tho entertainment our friends 
expect from ns I am now m the decline of life 
to shove me from behind would be a boyish trick 
but wherever I fall 1 shall fall softly the Gods 
having placed me in a path out of wlw h no vio 
loncc can remove me In youth our senses anil 
the organs of them wander in the middle of life 
they cease to do it , in old ago the body itself, and 
chiefly the head, bends over and points to the 
earth whieh must soon receive it, and partakes in 
some measure of its torpor 

CaUisthenes You appearto me fresh and healthy, 
and your calmness and indifference to accidents 
are the effects of philosophy rather than of years 

AnstatfU* Plato is older by twenty, and has 
lost nothing of juvenility but the colour of his 
hair. The higher delights of tho mmd are in this, 
as in everything else, very different in their effects 
from its seductive passions These cease to gratify 
ub the sooner the earlier wc indulge in them on 
the contrary, the earlier we indulge in thought 
and reflection the longer do they last and the 


more faithfully do they serve us. So far are they 
from shortening or debilitating our anima l life, 
that they prolong and strengthen it greatly. The 
body is as much at repose in the midst of high 
imaginations as m the midst of profound sleep. 
In imperfect sleep it wears away much, as also m 
imperfect thoughts , m thoughts that can not rise 
from the earth and sustain themselves above it. 
The object which is in a direct line behind a 
thing, seems near now nothing is in a more 
direct line than death to life why should it not 
also be considered, on the first sight, as near at 
hand * Swells and depressions, smooth ground 
and rough, usually be between , the distance may 
he rather more or rather less , the proximity is 
(ertain Alexander, a god, descends from his 
throne to t onduct me 

tail u>the ncs Endurance on the part of the in- 
jured is more pathetic than passion The intimate 
friends of this conductor will quarrel over his 
carcase while yet warm, as dogs over a dish after 
supper How different are our conquests from 
his 1 how different our friends i not united for 
roblicn and reveliy, but joyous m discovery, calm 
m meditation, and intrepid in research How 
j often, and throughout how many ages, Bhall you 
be a refuge from such men as he and his accom- 
plices how often w ill the studious, the neglected, 
the deserted, fly toward you for compensation m 
the wrongs of fortune, and for solace in the rigour 
of destiny ' Hib judgment seat is covered by his 
sepulchre after one year hence no appeals are 
made to him after ten thousand there will be 
momentous questions, not of avarice or litigation, 
not of v lolencc or fraud, hut of reason and of scl- 
ent e, brought before your judgment-seat and 
settled by your decree Dyers and tailors, carver* 
and gilders, grooms and trumpeters, make greater 
men than Ood makes , bnt God s last longer, throw 
them where you will 

Ai whMis Alexander hath really punished me 
by his gifts to kenocrates for he obliges me to 
send lnm tho best tunic I have and you know 
that m my wardrobe I am, as appears to many, 
unphilosophically splendid There are indeed no 
pearls in this tunic , but golden threads pursne 
tho most intricate and most olegant design, the 
texture is the finest of Miletus, the wool is the 
softest of Tarentum, and the purple is Hermionic 
He will sell Alexander s dresses, and wear mine , 
the i onscquence of which will be imprisonment or 
scourges 

Cnlhuthenes A provident god forsooth m his 
benefits is our Alexander ' 

A nstoteles Much to bo pitied if ever he returns 
to his senses 1 Justly do we call barbarians the 
wretched nations that are governed by ono man , 
and among them the most deeply plunged in bar- 
barism is the ruler Let ub take any favourable 
specimen Cyrus for instance, or Cambyses, or this 
Alexander for however much you and I may 
despise him, seeing him often and nearly, he will 
perhaps leave behind him as celebrated a name 
as they He is very little amid philosophers, 
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though very great amid monarch* Is he not un 
doing with all his might what every wise man, 
and indeed every man m the order of things, is 
most solicitous to do 1 Namely, doth he not abolish 
kindly and affectionate intercourse 1 doth he not 
draw a line of distinction (which of all follies and 
absurdities is the wildest and most pernicious) 
between fidelity and truth 1 In the hour of die 
tress and misery the eye of every mortal turns to 
friendship m the hour of gladness and convi 
viality what is out want! Us friendship When 
the heart overflows with gratitude, or with any 
other sweet and sacred sentiment, what is tho 
word to which it would give utterance 1 my friend 
Having thus displaced the right feeling, he finds 
it necessary to substitute at least a strong one Tho 
warmth which should havo been diffused from 
generosity and mildness, must come from the 
spiceman, the vintner, and the milliner he must 
be perfumed, he must be drank, he must toss 
about shawl and tiara You would imagine that 
his first passion, his ambition had an object yet, 
before he was a god, he prayed that no one after- 
ward might pass the bound mes of his expedition 
and he destroyed at Abdera, and in other places, 
the pillars erected as memorials by the Argonauts 
and by Scsostns 

Calluthewi I have many doubts upon the Argo 
nauts We Greeks arc fond of attributing to our 
selves all the great actions of remote antiquity 
we feign that Isis, daughter of Inachvi, taught the 
Egyptians laws and letters It may be questioned 
whether tho monuments assigned to tho Argo 
nauts were not really those of Scsostns or Osins, 
or gome other eastern conqueror and even whether 
the tale of Troy lie not, in part at least, translated 
Many principal names, evidently not Grecian and 
the mention of a language spoken by the Gods 
(meaning their representatives and officials) in 
which the rivers and other things arc professed to 
be called differently from what they weie called 
among men, are the foundations of my query The 
Hindoos, the Egyptians, and probably tho Phry 
gians (a very priestly nation), hod their learned 
language, quite distinct from the vnlgir * 

AnstoU Its We will discuss this question another 
time Perhaps you wore present w hen Alexander 
ran around the tomb of Achilles m honour of his 
memory if Achilles were now living, or any hero 
like him, Alexander would swear Ins perdition 
Neither his affection for virtue nor his enmity to 
vice is pure or rational Observation has taught me 
that we do not hate those who are worse than our 
selves because they are worse, but because we are 
liable to injury from them, and because (as almost 
always is the ease) they are preferred to us , while 
those who are better we hate purely for being so 
After their decease, if we remit our hatred, it is 
because then they are more like virtue in the abstract 
than virtuous men, and are fairly out of our way 

* The Oalliambic of Catullus may be a robe (the only 
one) of Phrvgun poetry He resided in the country and 
may have acquired tho language, but his translation 
came through the Greek 
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Callisthenics Disappointment made him at all 
times outrageous What is worse, he hated his 
own virtues in another The courage of Tyre, and 
many other cities, provoked not admiration bnt 
cruelty Even his friends were unspared, even 
Chtus and Parmemo 

A nstoteles Cruelty, if we consider it as a crime, 
is the greatest of all if we consider it as a mad 
ness, we are equally justifiable m applying to It 
the readiest and the surest means of suppression 
Bonds may hold the weak , the stronger break 
them, and strangle the administrator Cruelty 
quite destroys our sympathies, and, doing so, super- 
sedes and masters our intellects It removes from 
ns those who can help us, and brings against us 
those who can injure us Hence it opposes the 
groat principle of our nature, self preservation, 
and endangers not only our well being, but our 
being Eoason is then the most perfect when it 
enables us in the highest degree to benefit our 
follow men , reason is then the most deranged 
w hen there is that over it which disables it Cruelty 
is that As for the wisdom of Alexander, I do 
not expect from a Macedonian, surrounded by 
flatterers and dnnkers, tho prudence of an Epa- 
imnondos or a Phooion but educated by such a 
father as Philip and having with him in his army 
so man} veteran captains, it excited no small ndi 
eule in Athens, when it was ascertained that be 
and Harms, then equally eager for combat, missed 
each others army m Cilicia 

( aUisthnes He has done groat things, but with 
great means , the generals yon mention overcame 
more difficulties with less and never were censured 
for any failure from deficiency of foresight 

Anstoteles There is as much difference between 
Epaminondas and Alexander as lictw oen the Nile 
and a wmter torrent In this there is more nnpe- 
tuosit}, foam, and fury more astonishment from 
spectators , but it is followed by devastation and 
barrenness In that there is an equable, a steady, 
and perennial course, swcllmg from its ordinary 
state only for the benefit of mankind, and sub 
siding only when that has been secured 

I hive not mentioned Phocion so often as I 
ought to havo done but now, Callisthenes, I will 
acknowledge that I consider him as the greatest 
man upon earth Ho foresaw long ago what has 
befallen oar country , and while others were 
pros ing to you that your wife, if a good woman, 
should be at the disposal of your fnend, and that 
if you love your children you should procure them 
as many fathers as you oan, Phocion was practising 
all the domestic and all the social duties 

Callisthenes I have often thought thaf his style 
resembles yours Are you angry 1 

Anstoteles 1 will not dissemble to you that 
mine was formed upon his Polieuctus, by no 
means b friend to him, preferred it openly to that 
of Demosthenes, for its brevity, its comprehensive- 
ness, and its perspicuity There is somewhat more 
of pomp and solemnity m Demosthenes, and per- 
haps of harmony , but his warmth is on many occa- 
sions the warmth of coarseness, and bis ridicule 
<t s 
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the toughest pert of him ; while in Phocion there it, because his recollective faculties are more com- 
ic the sentences of Pencles, and, wherever it is re- prohensive and more tenacious, and becanse, 
qninte, the wit of Aristophanes He conquered while in the brute creation the parental love, 
with few soldiers, and he convinced with few words which m moat is only on tho female side, lessens 
I know not what better description I could givey ou after the earlier days, his increases as the organB 
either of a great captain or great orator of the new creature aro developed. There is a 

Now imagine for a moment the mischief which deBire of property m the sanest and best men, 
the system of Plato, just alluded to, would pro- which Nature soems to hove implanted as con- 
duce that women should be common We servatn e of her works, and which is necessary to 
hear that among the Etrurians they were so, encourage and keep alive tho arts. Phidias and 
and perhaps aro yet hut of what illustrious our friend Apelles would never have existed as 
action do we read ever performed by that ancient the Apelles and Phidias they appear, if property 
people 1 A thousand years have elapsed without (I am ashamed of tho solecism which Plato now 
a single instance on record of courage or gone- forces on mol were in common. A part of his 
rosity With us one word, altered only in its scheme indeed may he accomplished in select and 
termination, signifies both /other and enurttn/ small communities, holilen together by some 
can be who is ignorant of the one lie solicitous religions hond, as we find among the disciples of 
about the other 1 Never was there a true patriot Pythagoras hut ho never taught his followers 
who was not, if a father, a kind one • never was that prostitution is a virtue, much less that it is 
there a good citizen who was not an obedient and the summit of perfection They revered him, 
reverential son Strange, to he ambitious of and deservedly, as a father As what father 1 Not 
pleasing the multitude, and indifferent to the such as Plato would fashion , but as a parent who 
delight we may afford to thoso nearest us, our had gamed authority over his children by his 
parents and our children 1 Ambition is indeed the assiduous vigilance, his tender and peculiar care, 
most inconsiderate of passions, none of which arc in separating them as far as possible from what- 
considcrnte ; for the ambitions man, by tho weakest ever is noxious in an intercourse with mankind, 
inconsistency, proud os he may be of his faculties, To complete the system of selfishness, idleness, 
and impatient as he may he to display them, pre- and licentiousness, the worshipful triad of Plato, 
feni tho opinion of the ignorant to his own Tic nothing was wanting but to throw all other pro- 
would be what others can make him, and not what perty where he had thrown the wives and children 
ho could make himself without them. Nothing in Who then should curb the rapacious ’ who should 
fact is consistent and unambiguous liut virtue moderate the violent’ The weaker could not 
Pluto would mako wives common, to abolish work, the stronger would not Pood and raiment 
selfishness, the mischief which above "others it would fail, and wc should be reduced to some- 
would directly and immediately tiring forth thing worse than a state of nature, into which 
There ia no solfishncss where there is a wife and we can never lie cast back, any more than we can 
family the house is lighted up by the mutual become children again Civilisation suddenly 
chanties everything achieved for them is a vie- retrograde, generates at once tho crimes and 
tory, cveiything endured for them is a triumph vicor, not only of its vanons stages, but of tho 
How many vices are suppressed, that there may state antenor to it, without any of its advantages, 
be no bad example 1 how many exertions made, to if if, indeed have any Plato would make for 
recommend and inculcate agood one 1 Selfishness ever all the citizens, what we punish with death a 
then is thrown out of the question He would single one for being once lie is a man of 
perhaps render men braver by his exorcises in hasty fancy and indistinct reflection , more dif- 
tho common field of affections Now bravery is of ferent from Socrates than the most violent of his 
two kinds, the courage of instinct and the courage adversaries If he had said that in certain cases 
of reason animals have more of tho former, men a portion of landed property should be dmdod 
more of the latter , for I would not assert, what among the citizens, he had spoken sagely and 
many do, that animals have no reason, as I would equitably After a long war, when a state is op- 
not that men have no instinct Whatever creature pressed by debt, and when many who have home 
can be taught, must be taught by tho operation of arms for their country have moreover consumed 
reason upon reason, small as maj be the quantity their patrimony in its service, these, if they are 
called forth or employed in calling it, and how- fathers of families, should receive allotments from 
ever harsh may be the means Instinct has no the estates of others who are not, and who cither 
operation but upon the wants and desires Those were too young for warfare, or were occupied in 
who entertain a contrary opinion, are unaware less dangerous and more lucrative pursuits It 
how inconsequent!^ they speak when they em- is also conducive to the public good that no per- 
ploy such expressions as these 1 We are taught son should possess more than a certain and definite 
by instinct,’ Courage, so necessary to the pre- extent of land, to be limited by the population 
serration of states, is not weakened by domestic and produce else the freedom of vote and the 
ties, but is braced by them . Animals protect honesty of election must be violated, and the 
their yonng while they know it to be theirs, and least active members of the community will occupy 
neglect it when the traces of that memory are those places which require the most activity, 
erased. Man can not so soon lose the memory of TbiB is peculiarly needful in mer can tile states. 
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like outs , (hat everyone may enjoy the prospect 
of becoming a landholder, and that the money 
accruing from the sale of what is curtailed on the 
larger properties, may again fall into commerce 
A state may eventually be .reduced to such dis- 
tresses by war, oven after victories, that it shall be 
expedient to deprive the nch of whatever they 
possess beyond the portion requisite for the decent 
and frugal sustenance of a family This extremity 
it is difficult to foresee , nor do 1 think it is arrived 
at until the industrious and well-educated, in years 
of plenty, are unable by all their exertions to 
nourish and instruct their children A speculative 
case, which it can not be dangerous or mischievous 
to state , for certainly, when it occurs, the sufferers 
will appeal to tho laws and forces of Nature, and 
not to the schools of Thetonc or philosophy 
No situation can be imagined more painful or 
more abominable than this while many, and 
indeed most, are worse than that whcrcunto the 
wealthier would be reduced in amending it , since 
they would lose no comforts, no conveniences, no 
gTacoful and nnincumbeniig ornaments of life, 
and few luxuries , which would be abundantly 
compensated to the generality of them, by 
smootbemng their mutual pretensions, and by 
extinguishing the restless spirit of their rivalry 

CaUullu-iita The visions of l’lato have led to 
Reason 1 marvel less that he should have been 
so extravagant, than that he should liavo scat- 
tered on that volume so little of what we admire 
in his shorter Dialogues. 

Aristoteles I respect his genius, which how- 
ever has not accompanied all his steps in this 
discussion nor indeed do I censure in him what 
haa been condemned by Xenophon Who wonders 
that he should attribute to Socrates long disser- 
tations on tho soul, and other abstruse doctrines, 
when that singularly acute reasonor discoursed 
with lus followers on topics only of plain utility 
For it is requisite that important things should 
bo attributed to important men , and a sentiment 
would derive but small importance from the 
authority of Onto or Fhoedo A much greater 
fault is attributable to Xenophon himself, who 
has not even preserved the coarse features of 
nations and of ages m his Cyropcedia A small 
circle of wise men should mark the rise of mind, 
as the Egyptian priests marked the nsc of their 
river, and should leave it chronicled in their 
temples. Qyrus should not discourse like Solon 

CdUidhenes You must likewise then blame 
Herodotus 

Aristoteles If I blame Herodotus, whom can I 
commend 1 Ho reminds me of Homer by his 
facility and his variety, and by the suavity and 
fulness of his language. His view of history was, 
nevertheless, like that of the Asiatics, who wnto 
to instruct and please Now truly there is little 
that could instruct, and less that could please us, 
m the actions and speeches of barbarians, from 
among whom the kings alono come forth dis- 
tinctly Delightful tales and apposite speeches 
are the best things you could devise , and many 


of these undoubtedly were current in the East, 
and were collected by Herodotus, some, it is 
probable, were invented by him. it is of no im- 
portance to tho world, whether the greater part 
of historical facts, m such countries, be true or 
false , but they may be rendered of the highest, 
by the manner m which a writer of genius shall 
represent them. If history were altogether true, 
it would be not only undignified but unsightly . 
great orators would often be merely the mouth- 
pieces of prostitutes, and great captains would be 
hardly more than gladiators or buffoons. The 
prime movers of those actions which appall and 
shake the world, are generally the vilost things 
m it , and the historian, if he discovers them, 
must conceal them or hold them back 

CaUisthenes Pray tell me whether, biuco I left 
Athens, your literary men are busy. 

Aristoteles, More than ever, os tho tettix 
chirps loudest in tunc of drought Among them 
we have some excellent writers, and such as (under 
Minerva) will keep out tho Persian tongue from 
the PirasuB Others are employed m lucrative 
offices, are made ambassadors and salt-surveyors, 
and whatever else is most desirable to common 
minds, for proung the neeeBBity of more effectual 
(tlus is always the preamble) and less changeful 
laws, such as those of the Modes and Indians 
Several of onr orators, whose grandfathere were 
in a condition little better than servile, have had 
our fortunes and lives at their disposal, and are 
now declaiming on the advantages of what they 
call “ regular government ” You would suppose 
they meant that perfect order which exists when 
citizens rule themselves, and when every family 
is to the republic what every individual is to the 
family , a system oi mutual zeal and mutual for- 
bearance N o such thing they mean a govern- 
ment with themselves at tho head, and such as 
may ensure to them impunity for their treasons 
and peculations One of them a short time ago 
was deputed to consult with Metanyctius, a lead- 
ing man among the Thracians, m what manner 
and by what instalments a sum of money, lent to 
thorn by our republic, should be repaid Me- 
tanyctius burst into laughter on reading the first 
words of the decree “ Dine with mo ” said he 
“ and we will conclude the business when we are 
alone ” The dmnor was magnificent , which in 
such business is the best economy few contrac- 
tors or financiers are generous enough to give a 
plain one “ Your republic ” said Metanyctius 
“ ib no longer able to enforce its claim , and we 
are as little likely to want your assistance in 
future, as you would be inclined to afford it. A 
seventh of the amount is at my disposal you 
shall possess it. I shall enjoy about the same 
emolument for my fidelity to my worthy masters. 
The return of peace is so desirable, and regular 
government so divine a blessing, added to which, 
your countiymen are becomo of late so indifferent 
to inquiry into what the factious call abuses, that, 

I pledge my experience, you will return amid 
their acclamations and embraces ” 
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Onr negotiator became one of the wealthiest 
men in the city, although wealth is now accumu- 
lated is sopie families to such an amount, as our 
ancestors, even in the age of Ocean# or of Midas, 
would have deemed incredible For wars drive 
up nchea in heaps, as winds drive up snows, 
making and concealing many abysses Mctanyc- 
tius was the more provident and the more pros- 
perous of the two I know not in what king’s 
interest he was, but proliably tho Persian's, be 
this as it may, it was resolved for the sake of 
good UTuleratavding (another new expression) to 
abolish the name of republic throughout the 
world. This appeared an easy mattor Our 
negotiator rejoiced in the promise exacted from 
him, to employ his address in bringing about a 
thing bo dosirable for republic sounded in his 
oars like retnlmUon It was then demanded that 
laws should be abolished, and that kings should 
govern at their sole discretion This was better, 
but more difficult to accomplish He promised 
it however , and a large body of barbarian troops 
was raised in readiness to mvadc our territory, 
when tho decree of Alexander reached the city, 
ordering that the states both of Greece and Asia 
should retain their pristine laws The conqueror 
had found letters and accounts which his loquacity 
would not allow him to keep secret, and the 
negotiator, whose opinion (a very common one) 
was, that exposure alone is lgnouiinj, at last 
severed his wesson with an ivoiy -handled knife 

Calluethenes On this ivory the Goddess of our 
city will look down with more complacency than 
on that whereof hor own image is composed , aud 
the blade should bo preserved with those which, 
on the holiest of our festivals, are displayed to us 
in tho handful of myrtle, as they were tarried by 
Harmodius and Anntogiton And now toll me, 
Anstoteles, for the question much interests me, 
are you happy in tho midst of Macedonians, 
Illymns, and other strange creatures, at which 
we wonder when we see their bodies and habili- 
ments like oursl 

Anstotiles Dark reflections do occasionally 
come, as it were by stealth, upon my mind , but 
philosophy has power to dispell them 1 care not 
whether the dog that defends my house and 
family be of the Laconian breed or the Molossan 
if he steals my bread or lutes the hand that offers 
it, I strangle hun or cut his throat, or engage a 
more dexterous man to do it, the moment 1 catch 
him sleeping 

CaUuihenes The tunes are unfavourable to 
knowledge. 

Anstotele <?. Knowledge and wisdom arc dif- 
ferent . We may know many things without an 
Increase of wisdom , but it would be a contradic- 
tion to say that we can know anything new with- 
out on increase of knowledge The knowledge 
that is to be acquired by communication, is inter- 
cepted or impeded by tyranny I have lost an 
ibis, or perhaps a hippopotamus, by losing the 
favour of Alexander, he has lost an Anstoteles. 
He may deprive me of life , but in doing it, he 


must deprive himself of all he has ever been con- 
tending for, of glory , and even a more reasonable 
man than he, will acknowledge that there is a* 
much difference lietween life and glory, as there 
is between an ash-flake from the brow of AStna, 
and the untamable and eternal fire within its 
centre I may lose disciples he may pat me out 
of fashion a tailor's lad can do as much. He 
may forbid the reading of my works , less than a 
tailor's lad can do that. Idleness can do it, night 
can do it, sleep can do it, a sunbeam rather too 
hot, a few hailstones, a few dropa of ram, a call to 
dinner By his wealth and power he might have 
afforded me opportunities of improving some 
branches of science, which 1 alone have cultivated 
with assiduity and success. Fools may make 
wise men wiser more easily than wise men can 
make them so At all events, Calhsthenes, I 
have prepared for mj self a monument, from which 
perhaps some atoms may be detached by time, 
but which will retain the testimonials of its 
magnificence and the traces of itB symmetry, 
when the substance and site of Alexander’s shall 
be forgotten Who knows but that the very ant- 
hill whereon 1 stand, may preserve its figure and 
contexture, when the sepulchre of this Macedo- 
nian shall be the solitary shed of a robber, or the 
manger of mules and camels •• If i live I will 
leave behind me the hibtory of onr tunes, from 
the accession of Philip to the decease of Alex- 
ander For our comet must disappear soon , the 
moral order of the world requires it How happy 
and glorious was Greece at the commencement of 
the period I how pestilential was the folly of 
those rulers, who rendered, by a senes of idle 
irritations and untimely attacks, a patient for 
Anticyra the arbiter of the universe < 

I will now return with you to Plato, whose 
plan of government, by the indulgence of the 
Gods, has lam hitherto on their knccB + 
CnUinthmeu I was unwilling to interrupt you , 
otherwise 1 Bhould have remarked the bad conse- 
quences of excluding the poets from his common- 
wealth , not because they are in general the most 
useful members of it, but because we should 
punish a song more severely than a larceny 
There are verses m Euripides such as every man 
utters who has the tooth-ache and all expressions 
of ardent love have the modulation and emphasis 
of poetry What a spheristenon is opened here 
to the exercise of informers I We should create 
more of these than we should drive out of poets. 
Judges would often be puzzled m deciding a 
criminal suit ; for, before they could lay down 
the nature of the crime, they must ascertain what 
are the qualities and quantities of a dithyrambic. 
Now, Anstoteles, 1 suspect that oven you can not 
do this for I observe m Pindar a vast vanety of 

* Chrysostom, In his 25th homily, says, that neither 
the tomb of Alexander nor the day of his death was 
known, list, siirs u* ri en/um ’AAifai 3 of*, /jm' mmi 
an nj, iifufttt inAiemrt. 

t The Homeric expression for ‘ remaining to be decreed 
bf them' 0ta* em yeo Men nurm 
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immutable feet, sonorous, it is true, in their 
cadences, but irregular and unrestricted. You 
avoid, as all good writers do carefully, whatever 
is dactylic, for the dactyl is the bindweed of 
prose, but I know not what other author has 
trimmed it with such frugal and attentive hus- 
bandry.* One alone, in writing or conversation, 
would subject a man to violent suspicion of bad 
citizenship ; and be who should employ it twice 
in a page or an oration, would be deemed so 
dangerous and desperate a malefactor, that it 
might be requisite to dig a pitfall or to lay an 
iron trap for him, or to noose him in his bed 

Anstoteles Demosthenes has committed it m 
his first Philippic, where two dactyls and a spon- 
dee come after a turn ultuous concourse of syllables, 
many sounding alike 'OuSe yap 'outos xapa rr\v 
aurov potpsqv Toaovrov etTriv^irat 'otrov irapa rr\v 
illicrtpav apeKetav. Here are seven dactyls The 
same number is nowhere to be found, in prose, 
within the same number of words 

CaUvsthenes , Throughout your works there is 
certainly no sentence that has not an iambic in it 
now our grammarians tell us that one is enough 
to make a verse, as one theft is enough to make a 
thief an informer then has only to place it last 
in his bill of indictment, and not Minos himself 
could absolve you 

* Callisthenes means the instance where another dactyl, 
or a spondee, follows it , in whloh ease only is the period 
to be called dactylic Cicero on one occasion took it in 
preference to a weak elision, or to the concurrence of two 
atet, 

“ Qulnotus Mutlus augur 
Sccvola multa , ac 

Ue judged rightly , but ho could easily have dono better 
Longinus says that dactyls are the noblest of foot and the 
most adapted to the sublime. He adduces no proof, 
although he quotes a sentence of Demosthenes as resem- 
bling the dactylic. 

T turn v e *4 '*vfnr/4M to* volt r»j T4 Au m§«rr*v7«, 
tuttiutet I Xfkiv irMqrtv W*r«{ tifoe 

Here is plenty of alliteration, but only one dactyl, for 
rwn t* 1b not one, being followed by ^ The letter r recurs 
nine times in fifteen syllables. A dactyl succeeded by a 
dichoree, or by a trochee with a spondee at the close, is 
among the sweetest of pauses , the gravest and most ma- 
jestic is composed of a dactyl, a diohoree, and a dispondee* 
He however will soon grow tiresome who permits his 
partiality to any one close to be obtrusive or apparent 

The remark attributed to Callisthenes, on the freedom 
of Aristotolea from pieces of verse in bis sentences, is ap- 
plicable to Plato, and surprisingly, if we consider how 
florid and decorated is his language. Among the Homans 
T Livius Is the most abundant in them , and among the 
Greeks there is a curious instance in the prefatory words 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Mrutf tejuse kreen 
neide, S* tviiJt xxnskusti *$X UV *** n'rrttm rot* 

| Hfumntf 

These words appear to have been taken from some 
tragedy the last constitute a perfect iambic , and the 
preoeding, with scarcely a touch, assume the same ap- 
pearance the diction too Is quite poetical kteeuri xs*oe . . 
mmvmkfov, &c. 

” Avtwi xM*»f Irvi ink a* t^pee, 

1 0»r oviu'f ^ XttTuXvSU XgOVOf , 

A kit r £ v krrewt rmte afiirretme 

In the Gorgias of Plato is the same idea in nearly the 
tome words AqAm 91 ravret rtktetxoy rn wrote t%u, geu b 
vmt kXteis CWir, xwj rut ktQ^ttemt t* ekmte rwe retest smi 
yitisit, set turot re 9'tuam xhtyrou, vet Xftnrrw rev Hmtee 
kfxM vteet txut. 


Aristoieles . They will not easily take mo for a 
poet. 

Callidhriwg. Nor Plato for anything else he 
would bo like a boo caught in hie own honey 

Anatotele* I must remark to you, CalliBthenes, 
that among the writers of luxuriant and florid 
prose, however nek and fanciful, there never was 
one who wrote good poetry. Imagination seems 
to start back when they would lead her into a 
narrower walk, and to forsake them at the first 
prelude of the lyre. Plato has written much 
poetry, of which a few epigrams alone ore remem- 
bered He burned his iambics, but not until 
he found that they wore thoroughly dry and 
withered If ever a good poet should exeell 
in prose, we, who know how distinct are the 
qualities, and how great must be the compre- 
hension and the vigour that unites them, shall 
contemplate him os an object of wonder, and 
almost of worship It is remarkable in Plato 
that he is the only flond writer who is animated 
He will always be admired by those who have 
attained much learning and little precision, from 
the persuasion that they understand him, and 
that others do not , for men universally are un- 
grateful toward him who instructs them, unless in 
the hours or in the intervals of instruction ho 
present a sweet cake to their self-love 

ColhMeno) I never saw two men so different 
as you and he 

A n»tok‘k» Yet many of those sentiments m 
which we appear most at variance, can be drawn 
together until they meet I had represented 
excessive wealth as the contingency most dangor- 
ous to a republic , he took the opposite side, and 
asserted that excessive poverty is more t Now 
wherever there is excessive wealth, there is also 
m the tram of it excessive poverty , as where the 
sun is brightest the shade is deepest Many re- 
publics have stood for ages, while no citizen of 
them was in very great affluence, and while on the 
contrary most were vciy poor but none hath stood 
long after many, or indeed a few, have grown in- 
ordinately wealthy Hiches cause poverty, then 
irritate, then corrupt it, so throughout their 
whole progress and action they are dangerous 
to the state Plato defends his thesis with his 
usnal ingenuity , for if there is nowhere a worse 
philosopher, there is hardly anywhere a better 
writer Ho says, and truly, that the poor become 
wild and terrible animals, when they no longer 
can gain their bread by their trades and occupa- 
tions , and that, laden to excess with taxes, they 
learn a lesson from necessity, which they never 
would have taken up without her. Upon this all 
philosophers, all men of common sensein deed, think 
alike Usually, if not always, the poor are quiet 
while there is among them no apprehension of 
becoming poorer, that is while the government 
is not oppressive and uiyust but the rich are 

t It la evident that Arlatotelea wrote bis Polity after 
Plato, for he animadvert, on a false opinion of Plato's in 
1 the proosmium but many of the opinions must have been 
promulgated by both, before the publication of their works, 
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often the moet satisfied while tho government is Homer treated them . jet, with the prison of 
the most unjust and oppressive In civil dissen- Socrates before his eyes, and his own Dialogues 
a! mm frg fin d the wealthy lead forth the idle and under them, he had the cruelty to oast forth this 
disso lute poor against the honest und industrious , effusion against the mild Euripides, His souls 
and generally with success , because the numbers and their occupancy of bodies are not to be spoken 
are greater in calamitous times , because this of with gravity, and, as 1 am inclined for the pre- 
party has ready at hand tho means of equipment ; sent to keep mine where it is, I will be silent on 
because the young and active, never prono to re- the subject. 

flection, are influenced more by the hope of a Callisthenes 1 must warn you, my fhend and 
speedy fortune than by the calculation of a slower , teacher, that your Macedonian pupil is likely to 
and because there are few so firm and independ- interrupt your arrangements in that business I 
cut as not to rest willingly on patronage, or so am informed, and by those who arc always credible 
blind and indifferent as not to prefer that of the in such assertions, that, without apologies, excuses, 
most potent and prostrations, Aristotelcs will follow the shades 

In writing on government, wc ought not only of Chtusand Parmemo There is nothing of which 
to search for what is best, but for what is prac- Alexander is not jealous , no, not even eatingand 
ticable I’lato has done neither, nor indeed has drinking If any great work is to be destroyed, 
he searched at all , instead of it he has thought it ho must do it with lus own hands. After he had 
sufficient to stud a plain argument with an endless burned down tho palace of Cyrus, the gloiy of 
variety of bright and prominent topics Now which he envied a strumpet, one Polcmarchus 
diversity of topics has not even the merit oi m- thought of winning his favour by demolishing the 
vcntion in every case he is the most inventive tomb he wept for spite and hanged him Latterly 
who finds most to say upon ono subject, and he has been bo vam, mendacious, and irrational, 
renders the whole of it applicable and useful as to order not only suits of armour of enormous 
Splendid things are the most easy to find and the sue, but even mangers commensurate, to be boned 
most difficult to manage If 1 order a bridle for in certain parts where his battles were fought, that 
my horse, and he of whom I order it bnngs me when m after-ages they happen to be dug up, it 
nch trappings in place of it, do I not justly deem may appear that his men and horses were prodi- 
lt an importunate and sdly answer to my remon- gums If he had sent the report before hun be 
strances, when bo tells me that the trappings are would haic been somewhat less inconsiderate, for 
more costly than the bridle 1 it might among weak barbarians have caused 

Be assured, my Callisthcnes. I speak uot from i error anil submission But by doing as he did, 
any disrespoet to a wntcr so highly aud so justly ho would leave a very different impression from 
celebrated Reflecting with admiration upon his what he designed, if indeed men regarded it at all, 
manifold and extraordinary endowments, I wish for no gloiy coaid arise from conquering with 
the more earnestly he always had been exempt such advantages of superior force They who are 
from contemptuousness anil malignity Wo have jealous of power, are so from a consciousness of 
conversed heretofore on 1ns conduct toward strength they who are jealous of wisdom, are so 
Xenophon, and indeed toward other disciples of from a consciousness of wanting it Wcak- 
Socratcs, whom the same age and the same studies, ness has its fever ..but yon appear grave and 
and whom the counsels anil memory of the same thoughtful 

master, should have endeared to him Toward Anstoteles The barbanansno more interest me 
me indoed he ib loss blameable l had collected than a shoal of fishes would do 
the documents on whiuh I formed an exact Callisthenes I entertain the same opinion, 

account of the most flourishing states, and of the A n stoteles Of their rulers equally 1 

manners, laws, and customs, by which they were Callisthenes Yes, certainly, for among them 
so, being of opinion thut no knowledge is of such there can be no other distinction than m titles 
utility to a commonwealth 1 had also, os you and in dress A Persian and a Macedonian, an 
remember, drawu up certain rules for poetry, Alcxanderanti a Oanus, if they oppress the liberties 
taking my examples from Homer principally, and of Greece, are one 

from our great dramatists Plato immediately Aristotelcs Now, Callisthenes 1 if Socrates and 
forms a republic in the clouds, to overshadow all Anytos wore in the samo chamber, if the wicked 
mine at once, and descends only to kick the poets had mixed poison for the virtuous, the active in 
through the streets. Homer, tho chief object of evil for tho active in good, and some Divinity had 
my contemplation, is tho chief object of his attack placed it in your power to present the cup to either, 
I acknowledge that poets of the lower and middle and, touching your head, should say, “ This head 
order are in general bad members of society but also is devoted to the Eumemdes if the choice be 
the energies which exalt one to the higher, enable wrong,” what would you resolve 1 
i hun not only to adorn but to protect his country Callisthenes To do that by command of the 
! Plato says, the gods are degraded by Homer jot god which I would likewise have done without it. 
Homor has omitted those light aud ludicrous tales A nsloteles. Bearing in min d that a mynad of 
of them, which rathor suit tho manners of Plato conquerors is not worth the mynadth part of a 
than his He thought about the gods, I suspect, I wise and virtuous man, return, Caihstbcnes, to 
just as you and 1 do, and cared as little how ' Babylon, and see that your duty be performed. 
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Henry Dost thou know me, Nanny, in this 
yeoman’s dress I ’8 blood 1 docs it require so long 
and vacant a stare to recollect a husband after a 
week or two > No tragedy tricks with me 1 a 
scream, a sob, or thy kerchief a trifle the wetter, 
were enough Why, verily the little fool faints 
in earnest. These whey faces, like their kinsfolk 
the ghosts, give us no warning (Sprinkling 
water oar her) Hast had water enough upon thee i 
take that then art thyself again 1 

Anm Father of mercies • do 1 moot again my 
husband, as was my last prayer on earth 1 do 1 
behold my beloved lord in peace and 
pardoned, my partner m eternal bliss ' It was 
his voice T can not see him why can not 1 1 

0 why do these pangs interrupt the transports of 
the blessed t 

Hairy Thou openest thy arms faith t 1 came 
for that Nanny, thou art a sweet slut * thou 
groancst, wench art in labuur 1 Faith ' among 
the mistakes of the night, 1 am ready to think 
almost that thou hast been drinking, and that I 
hare not 

Amu God preserve your highness grant me 
your forgiveness for one slight oflcncc My eyes 
were heavy , 1 lcll asleep while I was reading , 

1 did not know of your presence at first, and 
when 1 did I could not speak I strove tor 
utterance , I wanted no respect for my liege and 
husband 

Hairy My pretty warm nestling, thou wilt 
then ho 1 Thou wert reading and aloud too, with 
thy saintly cup ol water by thee, and what’ 
thou art still girlishly fond of those dried chenics • 

* Henry was not unlearned, nor mdiflerent to the 
costlier externals of a gentleman , but in manners and 
language he was hardly on a level with our ostlers of tho 
present day. lie was fond of boar baitings and other such 
amusements in the midst of tho rabble, and would wrestle 
with Frauds I His reign Is one continued proof, flaring 
and wearisome as a Lapland summer day, that even the 
English form of government, under a sensual king with 
money at his disposal, may servo only to legitimatize 
Injustice The Constitution was still insisted on, in all Its 
original strength and purity, by thuse who bad abolished 
many of Its fundamental laws, and had placed the re 
malnder at the diaoretion of the king It never has had a 
more zealous advocate than Lmpsun This true patriot of 
legitimacy requested on his trial, that, 41 if he and Dudley 
were punished. It might not be divulged to other nations, 
lest they should Infer that the hnal dissolution of the 
English government was approaching " 

The government was whatever the long ordered , and 
he a ferooloue and terrific thing, swinging on high between 
two windy superstitions, and caught and propelled 
alternately by Fsnatiolsm and Lust In Anne Boleyn. the 
frank and unsuspioiotu gaiety of her temper, tho restless 
ilai^fcSs of high spirits, which we often saw formerly 
' m the families of country gentlemen, first captivated the 
affections and afterword raised the jealousy of Henry 
Lightness of spirit, which had mode all about her happy 
the whole oourse of her life, made hor so the last day of It 
She was beheaded on the 19th of May, end Henry on the 
morrow monied Jane Seymour 


Anne. I had no other that to offer your high- 
ness the first time I saw yon, and you were then 
pleased to invent for me some reason why they 
should be acceptable I did not dry these may 
I present them, such as they are t Wo Bhall have 
fresh next month. 

Henry Thou art always driving away from the 
discourse One moment it suits thee to know 
me, another not 

Ann c Remember, it ib hardly three months 
since T miscarried ,+ I am weak and liable to 

swoons 

Hinry Thou hast howev cr thy bndal cheeks, 
with lustre upon them when there is none else 
where, and obstinate lips resisting all impression 
but now thou talkcst about miscarrying, who is 
the father of that boy 1 

A nne The father is yours and mine , he who 
hath taken him to his own home, before (like me) 
he could struggle or cry for it 
Henry Fagan, or w oi sc, to talk so ' He did 
not come into the world alive there was no 
baptism 

Anm I thought only of our loss my senses 
arc confounded 1 did not give him my milk, 
and yet 1 loved him tenderly, for 1 often fancied, 
had he lived, how contented and joyful he would 
have in ado you and England 
Hi my No subterfuges and escapes I warrant, 
thou eanst not say whether at my entrance thou 
wert waking or wandering 
Anne Faintness and drowsiness came upon 
me suddenly 

Hinry Well, since thon really and truly 
blcepedst, what didst dream of ( 

Anne I begin to doubt whether I did indeed 
Bleep 

Himy IIu 1 false one never two sentences 
of truth together but come, what didst think 
about, asleep or awake * 

A mu 1 thought that God had pardoned me 
my oflcnces, and had received me unto him 
Henry And nothing more 1 
Anne That my prayers had been heard and 
my wishes were accomplishing the angels alone 
can enjoy more beatitude than this 
Henry Vexatious little devil 1 she says nothing 
now about me, merely from perverseness . 
Hast thou never thought about me, nor about 
thy falsehood and adultery t 
A nne If I had committed any kind of false- 

t She miscarried of a ton January the twenty ninth, 
1636 * the King ooncloded from this event that his mar- 
riage was disagreeable to God He bad abundance of con- 
clusions for believing that his last marriage was disagree- 
able to God, whenever he wanted a fresh one, and was 
ready In due time to give up this too with the same resig- 
nation , but be never bad any concluiwtu of doing a thing 
disagreeable to God when a divorce or decapitation was In 
question. 
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hood, in regard to yon or not, I should never check them when they speak about me ; and that 
have rested until I had thrown myself at your he whom next to God I have served with most 
feet and obtained your pardon but if ever J had devotion, is my accuser 

been guilty of that other crime, I know not Henry Wast thou conning over something in 
whether 1 should have dared to implore it, even that dmgy book for thy dofcncc 1 Come, tell me, 
of God’s mercy, what wast thou reading ? 

Henry. Thou hast heretofore cast some soft A nne This ancient chronicle I was looking 
glances upon Smcnton , hast thou not * for some one m my own condition, and must have 

Anne He taught me to play on the virginals, missed the page Surely in so many hundred 
as you know, when 1 was little, and thereby to years, there shall have been other young maidcnB, 
plcaso your highness first, too happy for exaltation, and after too ex- 

Jlenrtj And Brereton and Noms, what have sited for happiness not perchance doomed to die 
they taught thee < upon a scaflold, by those they ever honoured and 

A nne They arc your servants, and trusty ones served faithfully that indeed I did not look for 
Ihnry Has not Weston told thee plainly that nor think of but my heart was bounding for 
he lov ed thee ' anyone I could love and pity She would be unto 

Anne Yes, and me as a sister dead and gone, but hearing me, 

Henry What didst thou 1 seeing me, consoling me, and being consoled 

Anne 1 defied him O my husband, it is so heavenly a thing .. 

Henry Is tluit all 1 J/mry To whme and whimper, no doubt, is 

Anne I could have done no more if he had vastly heavenly 
told me that he hated inc. Then indeed 1 should A niu I said not bo but those, if there be any 
have incurred more justly the reproaches ol your such, who never weep, have nothing m them of 
highness 1 should have smiled hcav enly or of earthly The plants, the trees, the 

Henry We have proofs abundant the fellows very rocks and unsunned cloudB, show us at least 
shall one and all confront thee ay, clap thy ’ the semblances of weeping and there is not an 
hands and kiss my sleeve, hurlot 1 aspect of the globe we live on, nor of the waters 

Anne O that so great a favour is vouchsafed and skies around it, without a reference and a 
me 1 my honour is secure , m> husband will lie | similitude to our joys or sorrows, 
happy again , ho will see my innocence i Henry 1 do not remember that notion any- 

Henry Give me now an account of the monies where Take care no enemy rake out of it some- 
thou hast received from me within these nine thing of materialism Guard well thy empty hot 
months I want them not back t hoy arc letters ( brain it may hatch more evil As for those odd 
of gold in record of thy guilt Thou hast had no words, 1 myself would fam see no great harm m 
fewer than fifteen thousand pounds in tliut period, them, knowing that grief and frenzy strike out 
without even thy asking , what hast done with it, many things, which would else lie still, and 
wanton 1 neither spirt nor sparkle I also know that thou 

Anne I have regularly plaicd it out to interest hast never rcud anything but biblc and history, 
J! retry Where' 1 demand of tliec the two worst books in the world for young people, 

Anne Among the needy and ailing My lord and the most certain to lead astray both prince 
archbishop has the account of it, sealed by him and subject For which reason I have interdicted 
weekly * 1 also bad a copy mvself those who and entirely put down the one, and will (by the 
took away my papers may easily trad it, for there . blessing of the Virgin and of holy Paul) commit 
arc few others, and they be open j the other to a rigid censor If it behoves us 

Henry Think on my nmnihecncc to thee , re- kings to enact what our people shall cat and 
collect who made thee Dost sigh for w hat thou drmk, of w hit h the most unruly and rebellious 
hast lost 1 spirit cun entertain no doubt, greatly more doth 

Amu I do indeed it behove us to examine wliat they read and 

Henry 1 never thought thee ambitious, but think The body is moved according to the mind 
thy vices creep out one by one and will we must take care that the movement 


Anne I do not regret that I have licen a queen 
and am no longer one , nor that my innocence is 
called in question by those who never knew me 
but I lament that the good people who loved me 
so cordially, hate and curse me , that those who 
pointed me out to their daughters for mutation, 

* The duke of Norfolk obtained an order that the arch 
bishop of Canterbury should retire to his palaoe of Lam- 
beth on the Queen's trial Burnet, very sharp-sighted on 
Irregular! tl«s in ladles, says that die had distributed, In 
the lest nine months of her life, between fourteen end fif- 
teen thousand pounds among the poor ; a sum equal In 
value to neerly five times the amount at present It tends 
to prove how little she could have reserved for vanities or 
favourites 


g be a right one, on pain of God’s anger m this life 
i and the next 

Anne 0 my dear husband! it must be a 
' naughty thing mdeed that makes him angry be- 
| yond remission Did you ever try how pleasant 
it is to forgive anyone ? There is nothing else 
wherein we can resemble God perfectly and easily 
Henry Resemble God perfectly and easily! Do 
vile creatures talk thus of the Creator t 
A nne No, Henry, when bis creatures talk thus 
of him, they are no longer vile creatures I When 
they know that be is good they love him, and 
when they love him they are good themselves. 
0 Henry ' my husband and king' the judgments 
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of oar Heavenly Father are righteous on this 
sorely we most think alike 

Henry And what then ? speak out again I 
command thee, speak plainly thy tongue was 
not so torpid but this moment Art ready ? must 
I waiti 

Anne If any doubt remains upon your Toyal 
mind of your equity m this business , should it 
haply seem possible to you that passion or preju 
dice, in yourself or another, may have warped so 
strong an understanding, do but supplicate the 
Almighty to strengthen and enlighten it, and he 
will hear you 

Henry What 1 thou wouldst fam change thy 
quarters, ay 1 

Anne My spirit is detached and ready, and 
I shall change them shortly, whatever your high 
ness may determine Ah 1 my native BicUing is 
a pleasant place May I go liack to it i Does that 
kmd smile say yes 1 Do the hounds ei cr run that 
way now! The fruit trees must be all in full 
blossom, and the gorse on the hill above quite 
daz7ling How good it was in you to plant your 
park at Greenwich after my childish notion, tree 
for tree, the very same as at Uickhng 1 Has the 
hard winter killed them 1 or tho winds loosened 
the stakes about them i 

Henry Silly child' as if thou shouldst see 
them any more 

Anne Alas ' what strango things happen ' 
But they and I are nearly of the same age, 
young alike, and without hold upon anything 

Hinry Yet thou appearest hale and resolute, 
and (they tell me) smirkest and smilest to every 
body 

Anne The withered leaf catches the sun some 
times, little as it can profit by it and I have heard 
stones of the brec/c m other climates, that sets 
in when daylight is about to close, and how eon 
slant it is, and how refreshing My heart indeed 
is now sustained strangely it became the more 
sensibly so from that time forward, when power 
and grandeur and all things terrestrial were sunk 
from sight, Every act of kindness in those 
about me gives me satisfaction and pleasure, such 
as I did not foci formerly 1 was worse before 
God chastened me, jet I was never an ingrate 
What pains have I taken to find out the village 
girls who placed their posies in my chamber ere 
I arose m the morning ' how gladly would I have 
recompensed the forester who lit up a brake on 
my birthnight, which else had warmed him half 
the winter 1 But these are times past 1 was not 
queen of England 

Henry Nor adulterous, nor heretical 

Anne God be praised 1 

Henry Learned saint ' thou knowest nothing 
of the lighter, but perhaps eanst inform me about 
the graver of them 

Anne Which may it bo, my liege t 

Henry Which may it be, pestilence • T marvel 
that the walls of this tower do not crack around 
thee at such impiety 
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Anne 1 would be instructed by the wisest of 
theologians such is your highness 
Henry Are the sms of the body, foul as they 
are, comparable to those of the soul 5 
Anne. When they are united they muBt be 
worst 

Henry Go on, go on thou pushest thy own 
breast against the sword God hath deprived thee 
of thy reason for thy punishment. I must hear 
more , proceed, I charge thee 
A nne Au aptitude to believe one thing rather 
than another, from ignorance or weakness, or from 
the more persuasive manner of the teacher, or 
from his purity of life, or from the strong impres 
sion of a particular text at a particular tune, and 
vanous things beside, may influence and decide 
our opinion and the hand of the Almighty, let 
us hope, will fall gently on human fallibility 
Henry Opinion in matters of faith ' rare wis 
dom ' rare religion I Troth ' Anne, thou hast 
well sobered me I came rathor warmly and 
lovingly, but these light ringlets, by the holy 
rood, shall not shade this shoulder much longer 
Naj, do not start , I tap it for tho last time, my 
sweetest If the church permitted it, thou 
shouldst set forth on thy long journey w ith the 
euehanst between thy teeth, however loth 
Anne Love your Elizaboth, my honoured 
lord, and God bleBS you 1 She will soon forget 
to tall me do not chide her think how young 
she is* 

Could I, could I kiss her, but once ogam ' it 
would comfort my heart or break it 

* Elisabeth was not quite three years old at her mother's 
death being born the seventh of September 1533. 

It does not appear that the Defender of the Faith 
brought his wife to the scaffold for the good erf her soul, 
nor that she was pregnant at the time, which would have 
added much to the merit of the action, as there is the 
probability that the child would have been heretical 
Casper Scloppios, who flourished in the same oentury, says 
m his Classteum Belli Sacrt that the children of heretios 
should not be pardoned, lest if they grow up, they be 
implicated in the wickedness of their parents, and perish 
eternally 

I Literature and Religion seem to have been contending 
I two hundred years unintermlttlngly, which of them 
should be most efficient in banishing humanity and 
civility from the world , the very things which it was 
their business to propagate and preserve, and without 
whioh they sot only are useless but pernicious Soiopplus 
stood as bottle-holder to both, in their most desperate 
attacks He, who was so munificent to children, in little 
faggots, little swords, and little halters, gave also a 
Christmas box to James I " Alcxtpharmacum Ttamm/elh 
dracunum et veneno atpidum, tub Philippi Morna i d« 
PUttts nuperd papaldg histond abditn, appontum et scre- 
nunmo Domino, Jacobo Magna Britannia rtqt, stream 
Januarfe loco , munert mi stum " From the inexhaustible 
stores of his generosity he made another such present. 
“ Collgnum Rcqium, Britannia regx, gravtter ex oculu 
laboranti, mvneri misrum Bit Henry Wootton, who 
found him in Madrid, to requite him for his Christmas* 
box and box of eye-salve, ordered him to be wblpt with- 
out a metaphor on whioh Lavanda says “ Quid Hlspane 
calleat Bcioppiushaud scio , si quid tamen istius lingua in 
ipso fait, tunc oplnor exserult mnxime quando In Hls- 
panlA AngUoe vmpuisvit ” The remedies of Henry wen 
less fallible, and bio gifts more royal 
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MARCUS TULLIUS AND QUINCTUS CICERO. 

Marcus The last calamities of our country, my Hamc party, overcame difficulties almost equally 
brother Quinctus, have again united us , and some- great, and having acted upon a more splendid 
thing like the tenderness of earlier days appears theatre, may perhaps appear a still greater cha- 
to have returned, m the silence of ambition and ractcr 

in the subsidence of hope It has frequently Marcus He will seem so to those only who 
occurred to me how different we are from the mo- place temperance and prudence, fidelity and pa- 
ment when the parental roof bursts asunder, as it triotism, aside from the component parts of great- 
worc, and the inmates are scattered abroad, and ness Caesar, of all men, knew best when to trust 
build up hero and there new families. Many, who fortune Scrtonus never trusted her at all, nor 
before lived in amity and concord, are then in the ever marched a step along a path he had not 
condition of those who, receiving intelligence of a patiently and well explored. The best of Romans 
shipwreck, collect at once for plunder, and quarrel slew the one, tho worst the other The death of 
on touching the first fragment Caesar was tliat which the wise and virtuous would 

Quinctus We never disagreed on the division most deprecate for themselves and for their chil- 
of any property, unless indeed the state and its dren , that of Sertonus what they would moBt 
honours may lie considered as such , and although desire And since, Quinctus, we have seen the 
in regard to Caesar, our fortune drew ns different rum of our country, and her enemies are intent 
ways latterly, and my gratitude made me, until on own, let us bo grateful that the last years of 
your remonstrances and prayers prevailed, rilue life have neither been useless nor inglorious, and 
tant to abandon him, you will remember my that jt is likely to close, not under the condemna- 
anxiety to procure you the consulate and the tn- turn of such citizens as Cato and Brutus, but as 
umph You cannot and never could suppose me Lcpulus and Antomus It is with more sorrow 
unmindful of the signal benefits and high dis- than asperity that 1 reflect on Cams Coesar O ' 
tinctions I have received from Caesar, or quite had Ills heart been unambitious as his style, had 
unreluctant to desert an army, for inj services in he been as prompt to succour his country as to 
which ho often praised me to you, while 1 was enslave her, how great, how incomparably great, 
in Britain and in Gaul Such moreover was Ins were bo ' Then perhaps at this hour, O Quinctus, 
generosity, he did not erase my name from lps and in this villa, we should have enjoyed his 
Commcntarus, for having abandoned and opposed humorous and erudite discourse , for no man evor 
his cause My joy therefore ought not to lie un- tempered so seasonably and so justly the materials 
mingled at his violent death, to whom 1 am in- of conversation How graceful was he' how un- 
deleted not only for confidence and command, not guarded ' His whole character was uncovered , as 
only for advancement and glory, but also for | wo represent the bodies of heroes and of gods 
immortality When you yourself had resolved on i Two years ago, at this very season, on the third 
leaving Italy to follow Cncius Pompoms, you weic I of the Saturnalia, ho came hither spontaneously 
sonsiblc, as you told me, that my obligations to and unexpectedly to dine with me , and although 
Cesar should at least detain me m Italy Our one of his attendants read to him, as he desired 
disputes, which among men who reason will lie while he was bathing, the verses on him and Ma- 
froquent, were alwnys amicable our political views murra, ho retained his usual good humour, and 
have always been similar, and generally tho same discoursed after dinner on many points of litcra- 
You indeed wore somewhat more anstoeratieal and turn, with admirable case and judgment Hun I 
senatorial and this prejudice hath ruined both bludl see again , and, while he acknowledges my 
As if the immortal Gods took a pleasure m con- justice, I shall acknowledge his virtues, and con- 
founding us by the difficulty of our choice, they template them unclouded I shall see again our 
placed the best men at the head of tho worst cuusc father, and Mutius Scaevola, and you, and our sons, 
Decimus Brutus and Porcius Cato held up tlio and the ingenuous and faithful Tyro He alone 
train of Sylla, for the late civil wars were only a has power over my life, if any has, for to tun I 
continuation of those which the old dictatorsccmed, confide my writings And our worthy Marcus 
for a tune, to have extinguished in blood and ruins Brutus will meet me, whom I would embrace 
His faction was in authority when you first ap- among the first for, if I have not done him an 
peared at Rome , and although among your friends, injury, I have caused him one Had I never lived, 
and sometimes m public, you have spoken as a or had I never excited his envy, he might perhaps 
Roman should speak of Cams Marius a respect have written as I have done , but, for the sake of 
for Pompeius, the moat insincere of mortals, mado avoiding me, he caught both cold and fever. Let 
you silent on the merits of Sertonus , than whom us pardon him , let us love him With a weakness 
there never was a better man in private life, a that injured his eloquence, and with a softness of 
magistrate more upright, a general more vigilant, soul that sapped the constitution of our Btate, he 
a citizen more zealous for the prerogative of our is no unworthy branch of that family which will 
republic Caius Caesar, the later champion of the be remembered the longest among men 
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0 happy day, when I shall meet my equals, 
and when my inferiors shall trouble me no 
more * 

Man thinks it miserable to be cut off in the 
midst of his projects he should rather think it 
miserable to have formed them For the one is his 
own action, the other is not, the one was subject 
from the beginning to disappointments and 1 exa 
tions, the otheT ends them And what truly is 
that period of life in whic h wc are not in the midst 
of our projects 1 They spring up only the more 
rank and wild, year after year, from their ext me 
tion or change of form, as herbage from the cor 
ruption and dying down of herbage 

1 will not dissemble that T upheld the senatorial 
cause for no other reason than that my dignity 
was to depend on it My first enthusiasm was 
excited by Manus , my first poem was wntten on 
him Wo were proud of him as a follow citizen 
Arpmurn Say no more of him It is only the 
most generous nature that grows more generous 
by age Manus, like Pompeius, grew more and 
more austere I praised his exploits in the cn 
thusiasm of youth and poetry , either of which is 
sufficient excuse for many errors , and both to 
gether may extort somewhat more than pardon, 
when valour in a fellow townsman is the exciter 
of our praise But sitting now m calmer judg 
ment we see him stnpt of his victonous arms 
and sevenfold consulship, we see him m his 
native rudeness, selfishness and ferocity wo see 
him the murderer of his colleague in the consul 
ship of his comrade m the comp Scarcely can 
we admire even the seventy of his morals, when 
its principal use was to enforce the discipline 
needful to the accomplishment of his designs 

Quinctus Manus is an example that a liberal 
education is peculiarly necessary where power is 
almost unlimited Quiet, social, philosophical 
intercourse, can alone restrict that tendency to 
arrogance which war encourages and alone can 
inculcate that abstinence from wrong and spolia 
tion, which we have lately seen exercised more 
mtcmpcratcly than even by Marius or by Sylla, 
and earned into the farms and villas of ancient 
friends and close connections 

Marcus Had tbe party of our townsman been 
tnnmphant, and the senate (as it would have 
been) abolished, I should never have had a Catihna 
nan conspiracy to quell, and few of my best ora- 
tions would have been delivered 

Quinctus Doyou believe that the Marian faction 
would have annulled our order 1 

Marcus I behove that their safety would have 
required its rum, and that their vengeance, not to 
say their equity, would hav e accomplished it The 
cml war was of the senate against the equestrian 
order and the people, and was maintained by tho 
wealth of the patricians, accumulated in the time 
of Sylla, from the proaenption of all whom vio 
lence made, or avance called, its adversanes It 
would have been necessary to confiscate the whole 
property of the order, and to banish its members 
from Italy Any measures short of these would 


have been inadequate to compensate the people 
for their losses , nor would there have been a snffi 
cient pledge for the maintenance of tranquillity 
The exclusion of three hundred families from their 
estates, which they had acquired m great part by 
rapine, and their expulsion from a country which 
they had inundated with blood, would have pro 
vented that partition treaty, whereby are placed 
m the hands of three men the properties and lives 
of all 

There should in no government be a contrariety 
of interests Checks arc useful but it is better 
to stand m no need of them Bolts and bars are 
good things but would you establish a college of 
thieves and robbers to try how good they are t 
Misfortune has taught mo many truths, which a 
few years ago I should have deemed suspicious and 
dangerous The fall of Borne and of Carthage, 
the form of whose governments was almost the 
same has been occasioned by the divisions of the 
ambitious in their senates for we conscript fathers 
call that ambition whuh the lower ranks call 
avance In fiet the onlj differemo is, that tho 
one wears fine linen, tho other coarse , one covets 
the gov ernment of Asia, the other a cask of vine 
gar The people were indifferent which side pre- 
vailed, until their houses in that country were 
reduced to ashes , in this, were delivered to mur 
derers and gimesters 

Quinctus Painful is it to reflect, that the great 
ness of most men originates from what has been 
taken by fraud or violence out of the common 
stock The greatness of states, on the contraiy, 
depends on the subdivision of property, chiefly of 
the landed m moderate portions , on the frugal 
pay of functionaries, chiefly of those who possess 
a property, and on unity of interests and designs 
Where provinces are allotted, not for the public 
service, but for the enrichment of private families, 
whore consuls wish one thing and tribunes wish 
another how c m there be prosperity or safety * 
If Carthage whose government (asjou observe) 
much resembled ours, had allowi d tho same rights 
generally to tho inhabitants otAfnca, had she 
been as zealous m cmlismg as m coercing them , 
she would have ruined our commonwealth and 
ruled the world Borne found the rest of Italy 
more cultivated than herself, lint corrupted for 
the greater part by luxury, ignorant of militaiy 
science, and more patient of slavery than of toil 
She conquered, and m process of time infused 
into them somewhat of her spirit, and imparted 
to them somewhat of her institutions Nothing 
was then wanting to her policy, but only to grant 
voluntarily what she might have foreseen they 
would unite to enforce, and to have constituted a 
social body m Italy This would have rendered 
her invincible Ambition would not permit our 
senators to divide with others the wealth and 
aggrandisement arising from authority and hence 
our worst citizens are become our rulers The 
same error was committed by Sort onus, from purer 
principles, when ho created a senate in Spain, but 
admitted no Spaniard The practice of dismte- 
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restedness, the force of virtue, in despite of so 
grievous an affront, united to him the bravest and 
most honourable of nations. If he had granted 
to them vrhat was theirs by nature, and again due 
for beneiitA, he would have had nothing else to 
regret, than that they had so often broken our 
legions, and covered our commanders with shame 

What could lie expected m our country, where 
the aristocracy possessed m the tune of Sylla more 
than half the land, and disposed of all the revenues 
and offices arising from our conquests i It would 
be idle to remark that the armies were paid out 
of thorn, when those armies were but the house- 
hold of the neb, and necessary to their safety On 
such reasoning there is no clear profit, no pro- 
perty, no possession wo can not eat without a 
cook, without a husbandman, without a butcher 
these take a part of our money The armies were 
no loss the armies of the aristocracy than the 
money that paid them and the provinces that 
supplied it , no less, in short, than thoir beds and 
twisters 

Why could not wc have done from policy and 
equity, what has been and often will be done, 
undo r another name, by favour and injustice i On 
the agrarian law wc nevor were unanimous yet 
Tiberius Gracchus had among the upholders of 
his plan the most prudent, the most equitable, 
and the most dignified in the republic bcclnis, 
tho friend of Seipio, whose wisdom and mode- 
ration you have lately extolled in your dia- 
logue , Crassus, then Pontifcx Maximus , and 
Applus Claudius, who resolved by this virtuous 
and patriotic deed to wipe away the stain left for 
ages on his family, by ita licentiousnosa, pride, 
and tyranny To these names another must be 
added , a name which we have liecn taught from 
our youth upward to hold in reverence, the great- 
est of our jurists, Mutius Scaevola The adver- 
saries of the measure can not deny the huma- 
nity and liberality of its provisions by which 
those who might ho punished for violating the 
laws, should lie indemnified for the Iohs of the 
possessions they held illegally, and these posses- 
sions should he distributed among tho poorer 
families , not for the purpose of corrupting their 
votes, but that they should have no temptation to 
sell them 

You smile, Marcus * 

Mamin For this very thing the Conscript 
Fathers were inimical to Tiberius Gracchus, and 
accused him of an attempt to introduce visionary 
and impracticable changes into the common- 
wealth. Among tho elder of his partisans Borne 
were called ambitious, some prejudiced , among 
the younger, some were madmen, the rest traitors , 
just 88 they were protected or unprotected by the 
power of their families or the influence of their 
friends. 

Quindus The most equitable and necessary law 
promulgated of latter times in our republic, was 
that by Cams Gracchus, who, finding ail our ma- 
gistratures in the disposal of the senate, and wit- 
nessing the acquittal of all criminals whose pecu- 


lations and extortions had ruined our provinces 
and shaken our dominion, transferred the judicial 
power to the equestrian order Cepio’s law, five- 
and-twenty years afterward, was an infringement 
of thiB , and the oration of Lucius Crassus in its 
favour, bearing with it tho force of genius and the 
stamp of authority, formed m great measure, as 
you acknowledge, both your politics and your 
eloquence The intimacy of CrassuB with Aculeo, 
the husband of our maternal aunt, inclined you 
perhaps to follow tho more readily hu opinions, 
and to set a higher value, than you might other- 
wise have done, on lus celebrated oration. 

Jlf arms You must remember, my brother, that 
I neither was nor professed myself to bo adverse to 
e\ cry agrarian law, though I opposed with all my 
energy and authority that agitated by Bullus. On 
* Inch occasion 1 represented the two Gracchi as 
most excellent men, inflamed by the purest love 
of the Reman people, in their proposal to divide 
among the citizens what was unquestionably their 
due I mcnf toned them as those on whose wisdom 
and institutions many of the solider parts in onr 
gm eminent were erected , and I opposed the par- 
ticular law at that tune laid before the people, as 
leading to the tyranny of a decomvirate The 
projects of Cnesar and Pompoms on this business 
sere unjust and pernicious, those of Gracchus I 
now acknowledge to have been equitable to the 
citizens and salutary to the state Unless I made 
you this concession, how could I defend my own 
conduct a few months ago, in pcreuading tho se- 
nate to distribute among the soldiers of the fourth 
legion and the legion of Mars, for their services 
to the republic, those lands in Campania which 
Caesar and Pompoms would have allotted in favour 
of their partisans in usurpation Caius Gracchus 
on the contrary would look asido to no advantage 
or utility, and lost the most powerful of his friends, 
adherents, and relatnes, by hw rectitude and in- 
flexibility Beside those letters of his which are 
published, I remember one in answer to his mo- 
ther, which Sceevola was fond of quoting, and of 
which he possessed the original 
Qmnctus Have we the transcript of it 1 
Marcus The words of Cornelia, as well as I can 
recollect them, are these 
“ I have received the determination of Leelras 
and of Seipio, m which they agree, as usual He 
tells me that he never shall cease to be the advo- 
cate of so nghtoous a cause, if you will consent that 
tho soldiers, who subdued for our republic the 
cities of Carthago and Numantia, shall partake 
in the public benefit. That Seipio is well aware 
how advorse the proposal would render the senate 
to him , and at the same time how unpopular he 
shall be among his fellow-citizens at Rome, which 
may excite a suspicion in bad and thoughtless 
men that he would gratify the army in defiance of 
each authority He requests you to consider that 
these soldiers are for the greater part somewhat 
elderly , and that granting them possessions, on 
which they may sit down and rest, can not be the 
means an ambitiouB man would take for his ag- 
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grandisement Ha wishes to reader them inclined 
to peace, not alert for disturbances, and os good 
citizens as they hare been good soldiers , and he 
estreats you, by the sanctity of your office, not to 
deprive (diem of what they should possess in com 
mon with others, for no better reason than be 
cause they defended by their valour the property 
of all If you assent to this proposal, it will be 
unnecessary for him, he says, to undertake the 
settlement of the Commonwealth, referred to him 
by the Senate , not without dangor, my dear Cams, 
though rather to his life than to his dignity So 
desirable a measure, he adds, ought never to be 
earned into effect, nor supported too pertma 
ciously, by the general of an army ’ 

Qmnctus I nevor knew of this letter Setevolv 
I imagine, would not give it out of lus hands for 
anyone to mad, in public or at home Do you 
remember as mui h of the answer i 

Marcus 1 think I may do for the language 
of the Gracchi was among my exercises and I 
wonder that you have not heard me rehearse both 
pieces, in the practice of declamation Cams 
answers his mother thuB 

" Mother, nntil you have exerted jour own 
eloquence to persuade me, if mdeed you parti 
cipate in the opinions of Laelius, never shall I 
agree that the soldiers of Bcipio have an allotment 
of land in Italy When we withdraw our vote 
rans from Spam and Africa barbarian kings will 
tread upon our footsteps, efface the traces ot our 
civilisation, and obliterate the memorials of our 
glory The countries will be useful to us even it 
they never were to be, wc must provide against 
their hcc omtng injurious and pernicious, as they 
would be under any other power hither we 
should not fight an cncmj, or we should fight 
until wc have overcome him Afterward to throw 
away what wc have taken, is the pottishness of a 
child , to drop it, is the imbecility of a sucklmg 
Nothing of wnnlonness or frowardness is compati 
ble with warfare, or congenial with the Homan 
character To relinquish a conquest is an ac 
knowledgment of injustice, or incapacity, or fear 
“ Our soldiers, under the command of fecipio, 
have subdued two countries, of a soil more fertile 
than ours, and become by a senes of battles, and 
by intestine discord, less populous let them di 
vide and enjoy it The beaten should always pay 
the expenses of the war, and the instigators 
should be depnved of their possessions and their 
lives Which, I pray you, is the more reasonable, 
that the Boman people shall incur debts by hav 
mg conquered, or that the weight of those debts 
Bhall fell totally on the vanquished ? Either the 
war was unjust against them, or the conditions of 
peace against us Our citizens are fined and 1 m 
prisoned (since their debts begin with fine and 
end with imprisonment) for having hurt them 1 
What 1 shall we strike and run away * or shall our 
soldier, when he hath Btnpped the armour from 
his adversary, say, ‘ No, I will not take this I 
will go to Borne, and suit myself with better 1 
“ Let the army be compensated for its toils 


and penis let it enjoy the feint of its triumphs 
on the soil that bore them for never will any 
new one keep the natives m such awo Those 
who fight for slavery should at all events have it 
they should be sold as bondmen The calamities 
of Carthago and of Numantia strike the bosom 
even of the conqueror How many brave, how 
many free, how many wise and virtuous, peruhed 
within their walk * But the petty pnnccs and 
their satellites should be brought to market not 
ono of them should have a span of earth, or a vest, 
or a carcase, ofhis own Spaniards and Africans, 
who prefer the domination of a tetrarch to the pro- 
tection of the I&wb, ought to be sold for the benefit 
of our legionaries m Spam and Africa, whether 
by the gang or the dozen, whether for the mine or 
the arena While any such are m existence, and 
while their country, of whuh they are unworthy, 
opens regions unexplored before us and teeming 
with fertility, I will not permit that the victorious 
army partake in the distribution of our home- 
domains Write this to LibIiub , and wnte it for 
Si lpio s information, imploring him so to act as 
that ho never may enfeeble the popular voice, nor 
deaden the worlds applause Remind him, O 
mother, for we both love him, how little it would 
become a good citizen and brave soldier, to raise 
up anj cause why be should have to guard him 
self against the suspicions and stratagems of 
the senate 

Qmnctus The attempt to restore the sounder 
of onr institutions, was insolently and falsely 
called innovation For, from the building of our 
city, a part of the conquered lands was sold by 
auction urnler the tqirnr , an expression which 
hath Rince been used to designate the same trans 
action within the walls another part was holdcn 
in common , a third was loased out at an easy 
rate to the poorer citizens Bo that formerly the 
lower and intermediate class possessed by nght 
the exclusive benefit of tv o third*, and an equal 
chance (wherever there was mdustiy and frugal 
ltj) of tbc other Latterly, lij various kinds of 
vexation and oppression, they had been depnved 
of nearly the whole 

Cornelia was not a woman of a heart so sickly- 
tender as to awaken its sympathies at all hoars, 
and to excite and pamper in it a false appetite 
Like the rest of her family, she carod little or 
nothing for the applauses and opinions of the 
people she loved justice and it was on justice 
that she wished her children to lay the foundation 
of thoir glory This ardour was inextmguished 
in her by the blood of her eldest son (she saw 
his name placed where she wished it, and she 
pointed it out to Cams Scandalous words may 
be written on the wall under it, by dealers in votes 
and traffickers m loyalty, but little is tho worth of 
a name that perishes by chalk or charcoal 

Marcus The moral like tho phy sical body hath 
not always the same wants in the same degree 
We put off or on a greater or less quantity of 
clothes according to the season , and it is to the 
season that we must accommodate ourselves m 
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government, wherein there are only a few leading ness on shore made my heart feint within me, 
principles which are never to be disturbed. I now I remembered how Bhort a tune ago I had eon- 
perceive that the laws of society m one thing re- versed with Cato in the walks around the viila of 
semble the laws of perspective they require that Lucullus, whose son, such was the modesty of the 
what is below should rise gradually, and that what youth, followed rather than accompanied ns. 
ia above should descend in the same proportion, 0 Gods * how little then did I foresee or appie- 
but not that they should touch Still less do they hend that tho guardianship of this young man, 
inform ns, what is echoed in our ears by new and also of Cato’s son, would within one year have 
masters from camp and schoolroom, that the devolved on me, by the deplorable death of their 
wisest and best should depend on the weakest natural protector A fading purple invested by 
and worst , and that, when individuals, however degrees the whole promontory I looked up at 
ignorant of moral discipline and impatient of self- Misonus, and at those solitary and silent walks, 
restraint, are deemed adequate to the management enlivened so lately by friendship and philosophy 
of their affairs at twenty years, a state should The last indeed of the thoughts we communicated 
never lie, that boys should come out of pupilage, were sorrowful and despondent, but, heavy as they 
that mon should return to it , that people in their were, they did not pam me liko those which were 
actions and abilities so contemptible as the tnum- now coming over me in my loneliness on the sea. 
virate, should bocome by their own appointment Pot there only is the Benue of Bohtude where overy- 
our tutorR and guardians, and shake their scourges thing wo behold is unlike us, and where we have 
over Marcus Brutus, Marcus Varro, Marcus been accustomed to meet our friends and equals 
Tullius. The Homans are hastening back, I see, Qmvctus There is something of softness, not 
to the government of hereditary kings, whether unalhcd to sorrow, in those mild winter days and 
by that name or another is immaterial, which no their humid sunshine 

virtuous and dignified man, no philosopher of Marcus I know not, Qumctus, by what train 
whatever sect, has recommended, approved, or or connection of ideas they lead me rather to the 
tolerated , and than which no moralist, no fabulist, past than to the tuture, unless it be that, when 
no visionary, no poet, satirical or comic, no Pcs- the fibrcB of our bodies are relaxed, as they must 
cennino jester, no dwarf or eunuch (the most pnvi- l>c in such weather, the spirits fall hack easily 
leged of privileged classes), no runner at the side upon reflection, and arc slowly incited to expecta- 
of a triumphal car, in tlio utmost extravagance of tion The memory of those great men who con- 
his licentiousness, has imagined anything more aohdatod our republic by their wisdom, exalted 
absurd, more indecorous, or more insulting What it by their valour, and protected and defended it 
else indcod is the reason why a nation is called by their constancy, stands not alone nor idly they 
barbarous by the Greeks and us’ This alone draw us after them, they place ub with them O 
stamps the character upon it, standing for what- Qumctus ' 1 wish I could impart to you my firm 
ever is monstrous, for whatever is debased persuasion, that after death we shall enter into 

What a shocking sight should wc consider an their society and what matter if the place of our 
old father of a family led in chains along the public reunion be not the capitol or the forum, he not 
street, with boys and prostitutes shouting after Elysian meadows or Atlantic islands’ Locality 
him' and should wo not retire from it quickly and has nothing to do with mind once free Carry 
anxiously 1 A sight greatly more shocking now this thought perpetually with you, and Death, 
presents itself an ancient nation is redmed to whether you believe it terminates our whole ex- 
slavory, by those who vowed before the people and istence or otherwise, will lose, I will not say its 
before the altars to defend her And is it hard terrors, for the brave and wise have none, but its 
for us, 0 QuinctuR, to turn away our eyes from anxieties and inquietudes 

this abomination 1 or is it necessary for a Gaul or Qmnctus Brother, when I see that many dog- 
an Illyrian to command us that we close them mas m religion have lieen invented to keep the 
on it 1 intellect in subjection, 1 may fairly doubt the rest 

Qmnctus No, Marcus, no Let us think upon Marcus Yes, if any emolument be derived 
it as our fore&thcrs always thought, and our from them to the colleges of priests But surely 
friends lately he deserves the dignity and the worship of a god, 

Marcus I am your host, mj brother, and must who first instructed men that by their own volition 
recall you awhile to pleasanter ideas How bean- they may enjoy eternal happiness , that the road 
tiful is this Formian coast ' how any this villa ' to it is most easy and most beautiful, such as any 
Ah whither have 1 beckoned your reflections ' it is one w r ould follow by preference, even if nothing 
the last of ours perhaps we may ever see Do you desirable were at the end of it Neither to give 
remember the races of our children along the nor take offence, arc surely the two things most 
sands, and their consternation when Ti ro cned ‘tiw delightful m human life, and it is by these two 
Lcestrygons 1 the Lrestrygom ' ' He little thought thingB that eternal happmess may he attained 
he prophesied in his mirth, and all that poetry We shall oiyoy a future state accordingly as we 
has feigned of these monsters should in so few have employed our intellect and our affections, 
years be accomplished. The other evening, an Perfect bliss can be expected by fow but fewer 
hour or two before sunset, I sailed quietly along will be so miserable as they have been here, 
the coast, for there was little wind, and the still- Qumctus A belief to the contrary, if wo admit 
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* future life, would place the gods beneath us in 
their best properties, justice and beneficence. 

Marcus. Belief in a future life is the appetite of 
reason : and I see not why we should not gratify 
it as unreluctantly as the baser. Religion does not 
call upon us to believe the fables of the vulgar, but 
on the contrary to correct them 

Qianctus Otherwise, over-run as we are in Rome 
by foreigners of every nation, and ready to receive, 
as we have been, the buffooneries of Syrian and 
Egyptian priests, our citizens may within a few 
years become not only the dupes, but the tribu- 
taries, of these impostors The Syrian may scourge 
us until we join him m his lamentation of 
Adonis ; and the Egyptian may tell us that it is 
unholy to eat a chicken, and holy to eat an egg , 
while a sly rogue of Judaea whispers in our ear, 
"that is superstition you go to heaven if you 
pay me a tenth of your harvests ” Thu, 1 have 
heard Cneius Pompeius relate, is done m Judaea. 

Marcus True, but the tenth paid all the ex- 
penses both of civil government and religious , for 
the magistracy was (if such an expression can be 
repeated with seriousness) theocratuxd * In time 
of peace a domination of proporty would be intoler- 
able. Pisistratus and Hiero did exact it but 
they were usurpers, and the exercise of their power 
was no more legitimate than the assumption 
Among us likewise the tribunes of the people 
have complained, in former times, that taxes levied 
on the commons went to abase and rum them 
Certainly the senate did not contribute in the 
same proportion , but the commons were taxed 
out of the produco of what had been allotted to 
them, in the partition of conquered lands , and it 
was only the stipend of the soldier for preserving 
by arms the property that his arms had won 
The Jews have been always at war , natives of a 
stonle country and borderers of a fertile one, acute, 
meditative, melancholy, morose I know not 
whether we ourselves have performed such actions 
as they have, or whether any nation has fought 
with such resolution and pertinacity We laugh 
at their worship , they abominate ours In this 
I think we are the wiser , for surely on speculative 
points it ih batter to laugh than to abominate 
But whence have you brought your eggs and 
chickens 1 I have heard our Varro tell many 
stones about the Egyptian ordinances, but I do not 
remember this among them , nor indeed did his 
friend Turranms,who resided long in that country, 
and was intimately versed m its antiquities, nor his 
son Mamus, a young man of much pleasantly, ever 
relate it in conversation when we met at Varro 's. 

Qumctus Indeed the distinction seems a little 
too absurd, even for the worshippers of cats and 
crocodiles Perhaps I may have wronged them 
the nation I may indeed have forgotten, but I am 


* The Spaniards bad been a refractory and rebellious 
people^ and therefore were treated, we may presume, with 
little lenity . yet T Ltvius tells ns that a part of Spain 
paid a tenth, another part a twentieth Lib, xliit See 
aleoTaoltua on the subject of Taxation, Ann, xUL,and 
Bormaam Be VeetigalU 


certain of the fact • I place it In the archives of 
superstition, you may deposit it in its right cell. 
Among the Athenians the Priestess of Minerva 
was entitled to a measure of barley, a measure of 
wheat, and an obol, on every birth and death * 
Some eastern nations are so totally subjected to 
the priesthood, that a member of it is requisite at 
birth, at death, and, by Thalassius ' at marriage 
itself. He can even inflict pains and penalties, 
he can oblige you to tell him all the secrets of 
the heart; ha can call your wife to him, your 
daughter to him, your blooming and innocent 
son , he can absolve from sm , he can exclude 
from pardon. 

Marcus Now, Qumctus, egg and chicken, cat 
and crocodile, disappear and vanish • you repeat 
impossibilities mankind, in its lowest degrada- 
tion, has never been depressed so low. The savage 
would strangle the impostor that attempted it; 
the civilised man would scourge him and hiss him 
from society. Come, come, brother 1 we may 
expect such a state of things, whenever we find 
united the genius of tha Cimmerian and the 
courage of the Troglodyte Religions wear out, 
cover them with gold or cose them with iron as 
you will Jupiter is now less powerful in Crefe 
than when he was in his cradle there, and spreads 
fewer terrors at Dodona than a shepherd’s cur. 
Proconsuls have removed from (Jreecc, from Asia, 
from Sicily, the most, celebrated statues , and it is 
doubted at last whether those deities arc in heaven 
whom a cart and a yoke of oxen have carried away 
on earth When the civil wars are over, and the 
minds of men become indolent and inactive, as is 
always the case after great excitement, it is not 
improbable that some novelties may be attempted 
in religion but, as my prophecies in the whole 
course of the late events have been accomplished, 
so you may believe mo when I prognosticate that 
our religion, although it should be disfigured and 
deteriorated, will continue in manv of its features, 
in many of its pomps and ceremonies, the same 
Sibylline books will never bo wanting while fear 
and curiosity are inherent in the composition of 
man And there ib something consolatory in this 
idea of duration and identity for whatever be your 
philosophy, you must acknowledge that it is plea- 
sant to think, although you know not wherefore, 
that, when we go away, things visible, like things 
intellectual, will remain in great measure as we 
left them A slight displeasure would be felt by 
us, if we were certain that after our death our 
houses would be taken down, though not only no 
longer inhabited by ns, but probably not destined 
to remain in the possession of our children ; and 
that even these vineyards, fields, and gardens, were 
about to assume another aspect 

Quinctus The sea and the barren rocks will 
remain for ever as they are whatever is lovely 
changes Misrule and slavery may convert our 
fertile plains into pestilential marshes , and who- 
ever shall exclaim against the authors and causes 


* Arlstot. (Hconom 1 * 
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of such devastation, may be proscribed, slam, or 
exiled Enlightened and rirtuous men (pain- 
fhlleet of thoughts ') may condemn him for a 
love of aecnrity accompanies a love of study, and 
that by degrees is adulation which was acquiesc- 
ence. Cruel men have always at their olbow the 
supporters of arbitrary power , and although the 
cruel are seldom solicitous in what manner they 
may be represented to posterity, yet, if anyone 
among them be rather more so than is customary, 
some projector will whisper in his ear an advice 
like this " Oppress, fine, imprison, and torture 
those who (you have reason to suspect) arc or may 
be philosophers nr historians so that, if they 
mention you at all, they will mention you with 
indignation and abhorrence Your object is 
attained few will implicitly believe them , 
almost everyono will acknowledge that their faith 
should be suspected, os there are proofs that they 
wrote in irritation. This is better than if they 
spoke of you slightingly, or cursorily, orciasivcly 
By employing a hangman extraordinary, you pur- 
chase in perpetuity the title of a clement prince ” 
Mamin Qumctus,you make me smile, by blung- 
ing to my recollection that, among the marauders 
of Pindemssus, was a fellow called by the Homans 
FoBdirupa, from a certain resemblance no less to 
his name than to his character He commanded 
In a desert and sandy district, which his lather 
and grandfather had enlarged by violence , for the 
family wero, from time immemorial, robbers and 
assassins Several schools had once been estab- 
lished in those ports, remote from luxury and 
Reduction , and several good and learned men 
taught in them, having tied from Mithndatcs 
Foedirupa assumed on a sudden the air and de- 
meanour of a patriot, and hired one Gentins to 
compose his rhapsodies on the love of our country, 
with liberty to promise what he pleased Gentius 
put two hundred pieces of silver on his mule, rode 
to the schools, exhibited his money, and promised 
the same gratuity to cvciy scholar who would arm 
and march forth against the enemy The teachers 
breathed a free and pure spirit, and, although they 
well knew the knavery of Gentius, seconded him 
In bis mission Gentius, as was ordered, wrote 
down the names of those who repeated tho most 
frequently that of country, and the least so that 
of Foedirupa. Even rogues ore restless for cele- 
brity. The scholars performed great services 
against the enemy On their return they wore dis- 
armed , the promises of Fmdirupa were disavowed , 
the teachers were thrown into prison, accused of 
violating the ancient laws, of perverting the moral 
and religious prmciplos, and finally of abusing the 
simplicity of youth, by illusory and empty pro- 
mises Gentius drew up against them the bills of: 
indictment, and offered to take care of their libra- 
ries and cellars while they remained m prison 
Foedirupa cast them into dungeons , but, drawing 
a line of distinction much finer than the most 
snbtile of them had ever done, “ 1 will not kill 
them," said he, “1 will only frighten them to 
death ” He became at last somewhat less cruel. 


and starved them. Only one was sentenced to 
lose his head. Gentins comforted him upon the 
scaffold, by reminding him how much worse he 
would have fared under Mithndates, who would 
not only have commanded his head to be cut off, 
but also to be fixed on a pike, and by assuring him 
that, instead of such wanton barbarity, he himself 
would carry it to the widow and her children, 
within an hour after their conference The for- 
mer words moved him little, he hardly heard 
them, but his heart and his brain throbbed in 
agony at the sound of children, of widow He 
threw his head back ; tears rolled over his tem- 
ples, and dripped from his grey hair “ Ah my 
dear friend,” said Gentius, “ have I unwittingly 
touched a tender part ? Be manful ; dry your eyes; 
the children are yours no longer, why he con- 
cerned for what yon can never see again) My 
good old friend,” added he, “how many kind 
letters to me has this nng of yours sealed for- 
merly ' ” Then, lifting up the hand, he drew it 
slowly off, overcome by excesB of grief It foil 
into his bosom, and to moderate his gnef he was 
forced to run away, lookmg through the comer of 
bis eye at the executioner The rogue was stoned 
to death by those he had betrayed, not long be- 
fore my arrival in tho province, and an arrow from 
an unseen hand did justice on Foedirupa. 

Qumctus 1 have seen in my life-time several 
rogues upon their crosses, although few, if any, so 
deserving of the punishment as Gentins and his 
colleague Spectacles of highor interest are nearer 
and more attractive It would please me greatly 
if either the decline of evening or tho windings of 
the coast would allow me a view of Misenus and 
I envy you, Marcus, the hour or two before sunset, 
which enabled you to contemplate it from the un- 
ruffled sea at your leisure. Has no violence boon 
offered to the retirement of Cornelia) Are there 
any traces of her residence left amid our devasta- 
tions, as there surely ought to be, so few yeans after 
her decease » 

Marcus On that promontory her mansion is 
yet standing , the same which Manus bought after- 
ward, and which onr fnend ImcuUus last inha- 
bited , and, whether from reverence of her virtues 
and exalted name, or that the Gods preserve it as 
a monument of womanhood, its extenor is un- 
changed Here she resided many years, and never 
would he induced to revisit Home after the mur- 
der of heT younger son She cultivated a vanety 
of flowers, naturalised exotic plants, and brought 
together trees from vale and mountain , trees un- 
productive of fruit, but affording her, in their 
supenntendance and management, a tranquil ex- 
pectant pleasure “ There is no amusement,” said 
she, “so lasting and vaned, so healthy and peace- 
ful as gardening.” Wo read that the Babylonians 
and Persians were formerly much addicted to simi- 
lar places of recreation I have scarcely any know- 
ledge in these matters ;* and the first time 1 went 

* “ De herds quod me admonee, neo tel unguent vtlde 
cupid us, et uuno demua suppeditat misi hortorum amani- 
ta tem." Ad Q. Frutr. 1 & ep. 4 
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thither, I asked many questions of the gardener's the fondest of mothers had been speaking, the 
boy, a child about nine years old. He thought mother of the Gracchi, 
me even more ignorant than I was, and said, Quinctus. I wish you would write her life 
among other such remarks, “ I do not know what Marcus. Titus Pompomus may undertake It, 
they Mil this plant at Borne, or whether they have and Titus may live to accomplish it All timeB 
it there ; but it is among the commonest here, are quiet tunes with him ; the antagonist, the 
beautiful as it is, and we call it cytisus.” “ Thank competitor of none ; the true philosopher I He 
you, child i " said I smiling , “ and,” pointing knows the worth of men and the weight of ftc- 
toward two cypresses, “ pray what do you call tions, and how little they ment the disturbance of 
those high and gloomy trees at the extremity of our repose. Ah Quinctus ' that I never looked 
the avenue, just above the precipice 1” “Others back until I came upon the very brink of the 
like them,” replied he, “ are called cypresses ; whirlpool I that, drawing all my glory from my 
but these, I know not why, have always been colled lungs, 1 find all tny peace in exhaustion I Our 
Tiberius and Caius ” Atticus never did thus , and he therefore may live 

Quinctus Of all studies the most delightful and to do what you propose for me, not indeed too late 
the most useful is biography The seeds of great m the day, but with broken rest, and with zeal 
events lie near the surface, historians delve too (lmnst acknowledge it) abated. Your remark on 
deep for them No history was ever true Lives hiography is just ; yet how far below the troth 
I have read which, if they were not, had the ap- is even tho best representation of those whose 
pearanoe, the interest, and the utility of truth. minds the Gods have illuminated I How much 
Marcus I have collected filets about Cornelia, greater would the greatest man appear, if anyone 
worth recording, and I would commemorate about him could perceive those innumerable fila- 
them the rather, os, while the Greeks have had ments of thought, which break as they arise from 
among them no few women of abilities, we can the brain, and the slenderest of which is worth all 
hardly mention two. the wisdom of many at whose discretion lies the 

Quinctus. Yet ours have advantages which felicity of nations i This In ltBelf is impossible ; 
theirs had not. Did Cornelia die unrepinmg and but there are fewer who mark what appears on a 
contented 1 sudden and disappears again (such is the conver- 

Marcus. She was firmly convinced to the last sation of the wise) than there are who calculate 
that an agrarian law would have been just and those stars that are now coming forth above us . 
beneficial, and was consoled that her illustrious scarcely one m several millions can apportion, to 
sons had discharged at once the debt of nature what is exalted in mind, its magnitude, place, and 
and of patriotism Glory ib a light that shines distance We must be contented to be judged by 
from us on others, and not from others on us that which people can discern and handle that 
Assured that future ages would render justice to which they can have among them most at leisure, 
the memory of her children, Cornelia thought they is most likely to be well examined and dulyesti- 
had already received the highest approbation, mated Whence I am led to believe that my 
when they had received their own writings, and those principally which instruct men 

Quinctus If anything was wanting, their mo- in their rights and duties, will obtain me a solider 
ther gave it and more extensive reputation than I could have 

Marcus No stranger of distinction left Italy acquired in public life, by busier, harder, and 
without a visit to her You would imagine that more anxious labours Public men appear to me 
they, and that she particularly, would avoid the to live in that delusion which Socrates, in the 
mention of her sons it was however the subject Phcedo, would persuade us is common to all our 
on which she most delighted to converse, and species. “ We live in holes,” says he, “and fancy 
which she never failed to introduce on finding a that we are living in the highest parts of the 
worthy auditor I have heard from our fathor earth.” What he says physically I would say 
and from fieasvoia, both of whom in their adolcs- morally. Judge whether my observation is not at 
cencc had been present on such occasions, that least as reasonable as his hypothesis , and indeed, 
she mentioned her children, no longer indeed to speak ingenuously, whether I have not con- 
with the calm complacency and full content with verted what is physically false and absurd into 
which sho showed them to the lady of Campania what is morally true and important 
as her gems and ornaments, but with such an ox- Quinctus. True, beyond a question, and im- 
oltation of delight at their glory, as she would the portant as those whom it concerns will let it be. 
heroes of antiquity 8o little of what ib painful They who stand in high stations, wish for higher, 
in emotion did she exhibit at the recital, those but they who have occupied the highest of all, 
who could not comprehend her magnanimity at often think with regret of some one pleasanter 
first believed her maddened by her misfortunes , they left below. The most wonderful thing in 
but so many signs of wisdom soon displayed them- human nature is the variance of knowledge and 
selves, such at&idnesa and sedateness of demeanour, will, where no passion ib the stimulant whence 
such serene majestic suavity, they felt as if some that system of life Ib often chisen and persevered 
deity were present ; and when wonder and admi- in, which a man is well convinced is neither the 
ration and awe permitted them to lift up their eyes best for him nor tho easiest. Few can see clearly 
again toward her, they discovered from herb that where their happiness lies , and, in those who see 
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it, yon will scarcely find anyone who ha* the 
courage to pursue it Every action must have it* 
motive; but weak motive* are sufficient for weak 
minds , and whenever we see ono which we be 
beved to be a stronger, moved habitually by what 
appears inadequate, we may be certain that there 
is (to bring a metaphor from the forest) more top 
than root. Servins Tullius, a prudent man dcdi 
eated to fortune what we call the narrow temple, 
with a statue in proportion, expressing his idea 
that fortune in the condition of medioi nty is 
more reasonably than in any other the object of 
our vows He could have given her as magm 
ficent a name, and as magnificent a residence, as 
any she possesses , and you know she has many 
of both, but he wished perhaps to try whether 
for once she would be as favourable to wisdom as 
to enterprise* 

Marcus If life allows us time for the expon 
mont, let us also try it+ 

Sleep, which the Epicureans and others have 
represented as the image of death, is, wc know, 
the repairer of activity and strength If they 
spoke reasonably and consistently , they might 
argue from, their own principles, or at least take 
the illustration from their own fam>, that death 
like sleep may also restore our powers and m 
proportion to its universality and absoluteness 
Pursuers as they are of pic isure, their unsettled 
and restless imagination loves rather to brood 
over an abyss, than to expatiate on places of 
amenity and composure Just as sleep is the 
renovator of corporeal vigour, so, with their per 
missiou, I would believe death to he of the mind s 
that the bodi, to which it is attached rather from 
habitude than from reason, is little else than a 
disease to our immortal spirit , and that, like the 
remora, of which manners tell marvels it coun 
teiacts, as it were, both oar and sail in the most 
strenuous advances wc can make toward felicity 
Shall we lament to feel this reptile drop off! Or 
shall wo not, on the contrary leap with alacrity 
on shore, and offer up in gratitude to the Gods 
whatever is left about us uncorrodcd and unshat 
teredt A broken and alqect mind is the thing 
least worthy of their acceptance 

Quinctu# Brother, you talk as if there were a 
plurality of Gods 


* Plutarch, in his Problems, offers several reasons, eaoh 
different from this 

i That Cicero began to think a private life preferable to 
a public, and that hJsphitoeophlcal no less than his political 
opinions were anstobile, is shown nowhere so evidently as 
in the eighth book of his Fj t tlhs * Nam omnem nostram 
da republic* on mm cogitationem de dioendt in eenatn 
sen ten tie, kc , abjections et in Eplcuri nos, advorsam 
nostri, oastra, oonjeebnus “ Several years before the date 
of this he writes to Attlcus, “ Mato in ill* tub sedicult 
quam babes sob imagine Aristotells seders, quam In 
tatornm sell* ournll, teoumque apud ts ambulan qnam 
com eo quocum video ease unbulondum sed de ista 
ambnlatlone sms vidarit. aut alquls eat qm curet deus ' 
h iv £lz 

Demosthenes to bis later days entertained the opinion | 
that If there were two roads, the one leading to govern 
ment, the other to death, a prudent man would ehooee 1 
the latter. 


Mama I know not and care ndt how maify 
there may he of them Philosophy points to 
unity hut while we are here, we speak as those 
do who are around us, and employ in these mat- 
ters the language of our country Italy is not bo 
fertile in hemlock as Gieece , yet a wiBe man will 
dissemble half his wisdom on auch a topic , and I, 
as yon remember, adopting the means of dialogue, 
have often delivered my opinions in the voice of 
others, and speak now as cuBtom not as reason 
loads me 

Quinctu# Marcus, I still observe m you some- 
what of aversion to Epicurus, a few of whose least 
important positions you have controverted in your 
dialogues and I wishthat, even thcre.you had been 
less lrnsory, less of a pleader that you had been, m 
dispassionate urbanity, his follower Buch was also 
the opinion of two men the most opposite m other 
things, Brutus and Caesar Religions may fight 
in the street or over the grave. Philosophy never 
should We ought to forego the manners of the 
fonim in our disquisitions, which if they continue 
lo be agitated as they have been, will be desig- 
nitcd at last not only by foul epithets drawn from 
that unsnber tub, but, as violence is apt to in- 
crease m fury until it falls from exhaustion, by 
those derived from war and bloodshed 1 should 
not be surprised if they who wnto and reason on 
our calm domestic duties, on our best and highest 
interests, should here ifter be designated by some 
such tenns as polemical and sarcastic As horses 
start aside from objects they see imperfectly, so do 
men Enmities are excited by an indistinct view ; 
they would be allayed by conference Look at 
any long avenue of trees by which the traveller 
on our principal highways is protected from the 
sun Those at the beginning are wide apart , but 
those at the end almost meet Thus happens it 
frequently in opinions Men, who were fiu- 
asunder, come nearer and nearer in the course of 
life, il they have strength enough to quell, or 
good sense enough to temper and assuage, 
their earlier animosities Were it possible for 
jou to have spent an hour with Epicures, you 
would havo boon delighted with him, for his 
nature was likothe better part of yours Zeno 
set out from on opposite direction, yet they 
meet at last and shake hands He who shows 
us how Fear may be reasonod with and pacified, 
how Death may be disarmed of terrors, how 
Pleasure may be united with Innocence and 
with Constancy , he who persuades us that Vice 
is painful and vindictive and that Ambition, 
deemed the most manly of our desires, is the most 
childish and illusory, deserves our gratitude. 
Children would fell asleep before they had trifled 
so long as grave men do If yon must quarrel 
with Epicurus on the principal good, take my 
idea The happy man is he who distinguishes 
the boundary between desire and delight, and 
stands firmly on the higher ground, he who 
knows that pleasure not only is not possession, 
bnt is often to be lost and always to be endan- 
gered by it In life, as m those prospects which 
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if the son were above the horizon we should eoe 
from hence, the objects covered with the softest 
light, and offering the most beautiful forms in the 
distance, are wearisome to attain, and barren 

In one of your last letters, you told me that 
you had come over into the camp of your old ad 
versary 

Marcus I could not rest with him As we 
pardon those reluctantly who destroy our family 
tombs, is it likely or reasonable that he should be 
forgiven, who levels to the ground the fabric to 
which they lead, and to which they are only a 
rude and temporary vestibule 1 

Quinctus Socrates was heard with more atten 
turn, Pythagoras had more authority m his Ute 
time, but no philosopher hath excited so much 
enthusiasm in those who never frequented, never 
heard nor saw him, and yet his doctrines are 
not such in themselves as would excite it How 
then can it be f otherwise than partly from the 
innocence of his liic, and partly from the relief 
his followers experienced in abstraction from un 
quiet and insatiable desires Many, it is true, 
have spoken of him with hatred but among his 
haters are none who knew him Which is remark 
able, singular, wonderful for hatred seems as 
natural to men as hunger is, and excited like 
hunger by the presence of its food and the more 
exquisite the food, the more excitable is the 
hunger 

Marcus I do not remember to have met any 
where before with the thought you hate just 
expressed Certain it is howcicr that men in 
general hate a propensity to hatred, profitless as 
it is and painful We say proverbially, after 
Ennius or some other old poet, the dew ent to i 
Avemus is cany not less easily are we carried ' 
down to the more pestiferous pool wheremto we 
would drag our superiors and submerge them 
It is the destiny of the obscure to be despised , 
it is tho privilege of the illustrious to be hated 
Whoever hates me, proves and feels hunsclf to be 
less than 1 am If in argument we can make a 
man angry with us, sc have drawn him from his 
vantage ground and overcome him For he who, 
in order to attack a little man (and every one calls 
his adversary so) ceases to d< fend the truth, shows 
that truth is less his object than the little man 
I profess the tenets of the New Academy, because 
it teaches us modesty in the midst of wisdom, 
and leads through doubt to inquiry Hence it 
appears to me that it must render us quieter and 
more studious, without doing w hat Epicurus would 
do , that is, without singing us to sleep in groves 
and meadows, while our country is calling on us 
loudly to defend her Nevertheless I have lived 
in the most familiar way with Epicureans, as you 
know, and have loved them affectionately There 
in no more certain sign of a narrow mind, of stu- 
pidity, and of arrogance, than to stand aloof from 
those who think differently from ourselves If 
they have weighed the matter in dispute as care 
folly, it is equitable to suppose that they have the 
same chance as we have of being in the right if 


they have not, we may as reasonably be ont of 
humour with our footman or chairman He is more 
ignorant and more careless of it still 

I have seen reason to change the greater part 
of my opinions Let me confess to yon, Quinctus, 
we oftener say things because we can say them 
well, than because they are sound and reasonable 
One would imagine that every man m society 
knows the nature of friendship Similarity in the 
disposition, identity in the objoets liked and dis- 
liked, have been stated (and stated by myself) as 
the essence of it nothing is untrner Titus Pom 
pomus and I are different m our sentiments, our 
manners, our habitB of life, our ideas of men and 
J things, our topics of study, our sects of philoso- 
phy , added to which our country and compa 
mons have these many years been wide apart , 
yet we are friends, and alwajs were, and, if man 
can promiso anything beyond tho morrow, alwaya 
shall be 

Quinctus Y our ‘ idem vellc atquc idem nolle,’ of 
whnh you now perceive the futility, has never 
been suspected not cicn by those who have seen 
Manns and bylla, Cecsar and Pompeius, at va- 
rum c and at war, for no other reason than because 
they sought and shunned the same thing , shun 
mng pnvacy and beekmg supremacy Young men 
quote the sentence daily, those very young men 
perhaps who court the same mistress, and whose 
friendship not only has not been corroborated, but 
has been shattered and tom up by it Few authors 
have examined any one thing well, scarcely one 
many things Your Dialogues are wibct, 1 think, 
than those of the Greeks certainly more animated 
and more diversified, but 1 doubt whether you bava 
bestowed so much time and labour on any ques- 
tion of general interest to mankind, as on pursu 
ing a thief bke Vcrres, or scourging a drunkard 
like Piso, or drawing the nets of \ ulcan over the 
couch of Clodius For which reason I should not 
wonder if your Orations were vain; d by posterity 
more highly than your Dialogues , although the 
best oration can only show the clover man, while 
Philosophy shows the great one 

Marcus I approve of the Dialogue for the 
reason you have given me just now , the fewncBS 
of settled truths, and the facility of turning the 
cycle of our thoughts to what aspect we wish, as 
geometers and astronomers the globe A book 
was lately on the point of publication, I hear, to 
demonstrate the childishness of the Dialogue, 
and the man upon the bench a little way below the 
Middle Janus, wbo had already paid tho writer 
thirty denars for it, gave it back to him on read 
mg the word childish For Menander or Sopho- 
cles or Eunpides had caught his eye, all of whom, 
i he heard, wrote in dialogue, as did Homer m the 
better parts of his two poems and he doubted 
whether a young man ignorant of these authors, 
could ever have known that the same method 
had been employed by Plato on all occasions, and 
by Xenophon in much of his Recollections, 
and that the conversations of Socrates would 
have lost their form and force, delivered in any 
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other manner. He might perhaps hare set up 
himself against the others, bnt his modesty 
would not let him stand before the world opposed 
to Socrates under the shield of Apollo Morua, 
the man below the Middle Janus,* is very liberal, 
and left him in possession of the thirty denars, on 
condition that he should write as acrimoniously 
against as eloquent and judicious an author, when 
ever called upon 

Qmnctua Speaking of Plato in the earlier senes 
of your philosophical disquisitions, you more 
highly praised his language than yon appear to 
hare done lately 

Marcus There is indeed much to admire m it, 
but even his language has fewer charms for me 
now, than it had in youth Plato will always be 
an object of admiration and reverence, to men 
who would rather sec vast images of uncertain 
objects reflected from illuminated doudB, tlun 
representations of things in their juBt proportions, 
measurable, tangible, and convertible to house 
hold use Therefore, in speaking on the levity 
of the Greeks, 1 turned mj eyes toward him that 
none, whatever commendations I bestowed upon 
his diction, might mistake me in describing the 
qualities of his mind Politics will gain nothing 
of the practical from him, philosophy nothing of 
what is applicable to morals, to science, to the 
arts, or tho conduct of hfe Unswathe his Egyp 
tian mummy , and from the folds of fino linen, 
bestrewn and impregnated with aromatics you dis 
close thegrave features and gracilo bones of agoodly 
and venerable cat Little then can you wonder if 
I have taken him as one of small authority, when 
I composed my works on Oovemnu rU, on the 
Sound Duties or on the Natun of tlu Gods 

Quirutus Y ou have forliome to imitate his style, 
although you ute the words of a Qicck enthusiast, 
who says that if Jupiter had spoken in Greek he 
would have spoken in the language of Plato 

Marcus Jupiter had no occasion for philoso 
phy , we have 

Quiuctus 1 prefer your method of conducting 
the dialogue, although I wish you had given us 
a greater variety both of topics and of characters 

Marcus If time and health are granted me, 
perhaps I may do somewhat more than I or others 
have accomplished in this department 

Quxnctus Whj do you smile t at jour confidence 
of succeeding? 

Marcus No, indeed , but because all strong 
and generous wine must deposit its crust before it 
gratifies the palate , and arc not all such writings 
in the same predicament ? 

Quxnctus Various pieces of such criticism have 
been brought to me Ono writer rajs of you, 
“Ho would protend to an equality in style and 
wisdom with Theophrastus' Another, “ We 
remember his late invectives, which ho had the 
assurance to call Philippics, foncjing himself an 

* The Middle Januf u> mentioned by Horace. It hat 
usually boon considered aa a temple, and the remains of 
It are pointed out aa such , but in fact It was only the ' 
central arch of a market-place. 


other Demosthenes!” A third, “He knows so 
little of the Dialogue, that many of his speakers 
talk for a quarter of an hour uninterruptedly ; in 
fact, until they can talk nolonger,and have nothing 
more to say upon the subject ” 

Marcus Rare objection ' As if the dialogue of 
statesmen and philosophers, which appertains by 
its nature to dissertation, should resemble the 
dialogue of comedians, and Laslius and Scmvola 
he turned into Davus and Syrus 1 Although I 
have derived my ideas of excellence from Greece, 
out of which there is nothing elegant, nothing 
chaste and temperate, nothing not barbarous, 
nevertheless I have a mind of my own equal in 
capacity and m order to any there, indebted as I 
acknowledge it to be to Grecian exercises wad 
Grecian institutions Neither my time of life 
nor my rank in it, nor indeed my temper and 
disposition, would allow me to twitch the sleeves 
of sophists, and to banter them on the idleness of 
their disputations with trivial and tiny and petu 
Unt interrogatories I mtroduco grave men, and 
they talk gravely, important subjects, and I treat 
them w orthily Lighter, if my spirits had the 
cl isticity to give them play, I should touch more 
delicately and finely, letting them flj off in more 
fantastic forms and more vapoury particles But 
| who indeed can hope to exccll in two manners so 
widely different ? Who hath ever done it, Greek or 
Roman 1 If w lser men than those who appear at 
present to have spoken against my dialogues, 
should undertake the Bame business, I would in 
form them thit the most severe way of judging 
these works, with anj plea or appearance of fair 
ness is, to select the best pissages from the best 
writers I may have introduced, and to place my 
pages in opposition to theirs in equal quantities. 
SupposcmcintroducmgSolonorI'hocion,A5BchraeB 
or Demosthenes , that is, whatever is most wise, 
whatci cr is most eloquent , should it appear that 
I have equalled them where so little space is 
allowed me, J have done greatly more than has 
ever been done hitherto Style 1 consider as 
nothing if s hat it covers bo unsound wisdom in 
union with harmony is oracular On this idea, 
the wiser of ancient days venerated in the same 
person the deity of oracles and of music and it 
must have been the most malicious and the most 
ingenious of satirists, who transferred the gift of 
eloquence to the god of thieveB 
Qmnctus I am not certain that you have claimed 
for yourself the fair trial you would have demanded 
for a client One of the interlocutors may sustain 
a small portion of a thesis 
Marcus In that case, take the whole Conversa- 
tion , examine the quality, the quantity, the 
variety, the intensity, of mental power exerted 
I myself would arm my adversaries, and teach 
them how to fight me , and I promise you, the 
' first blow I receive from one of them, I will cheer 
him heartily It will augur well for our country 
At present I can do nothing more liberal than m 
[ sending thirty other denars to the mortified bond 
manofMonw 
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I We performed one action, I have composed Antonina ; and who knows whether this birth day, 
some fow things, which posterity, I would fain between which and us so few days intervene, may 
beheve, will not sudor to be quite forgotten not be, as it certainly will be the least pleasurable. 
Fame, they tell you, is air but without air there the last 1 

is no jife for any without &me there is none for Qumctus Do not despond, my brother t 
the best And yet, who knows whether all our Marcus 1 am as far from despondency and 
labours and vigils may not at last be involved m dejection as from joy and cheerfulness Death 
oblivion * That treasures of learning must have has two aspects dreary and sorrowful to those of 
perished, which existed long before the time of prosperous, mild and almost genial to those of 
Homer ! For it is utterly out of the nature of adverse fortune Her countenance is old to the 
things, that the first attempt in any art or science young, and youthful to the aged to the former 
ahould bo the most perfect Such is the Iliad 1 her voice is importunate, her gait temfic the 
look upon it as the sole fragment of a lost world latter she approaches like a bedside fnend, and 
Gneved indeed I should be to thmk, os you have calls in a whisper that invites to rest. To us, 
heard me say before, that an enemy may posses my Qumctus, advanced as we aro on our way, 
our city five thousand years hence yet when 1 weary Irom its perplexities and dizzy from ltspre- 
consider that soldiers of all nations arc m the cipiccs, she gives a calm welcome, let her receive 
armies of the triumvirate, and that ail arc more a cordial one 

zealous for her rum than our citizens are for her If life is a present which anyone foreknowing 
defence, this ovent is not unlikely the very next its contents would have willingly declined, does it 
The worst of barbarism is that which arises, not not follow that anyone would as willingly give it 
from the absence of Iuwb, but from tlieir corrup up, having well tried what they are 1 I speak of 
tion Bo long as virtue stands merely on the the reasonable, the firm, the virtuous , not of those 
same level with vice, nothing is desperate, nothing who, like bod governors, are afraid of laying down 
is irreparable , few governments m their easy de the powers and privileges they have been proved 
crepitude care for more But when rectitude is unworthy of holding Were it certain that the 
dangerous and depravity secure, then eloquence longer we live the wiser wc become and the hap 
and courage, the natural pride and safeguard of pier, then indeed a long life would be desirable 
states, become tho strongest and most active but since on the contrary our mental strength 
instruments in their overthrow decays, and our enjoyments of every kind not only 

Qumctus 1 see the servants have lighted the sink and ceaBe, but diseases and sorrows lome in 
lamps in the houBe earlier than usual, hoping, I place of them, if any wish is rational, it is surely 
suppose, we shall retire to rest in good tune, that the wiBh that wo should go away unshaken by 
to morrow they may prepare the festivities for years, undepressed by griefs and undespoiled of 
your birth day our better faculties Life and death appear more 

Marcus They are bringing out of the dining certainly ours than whatsoever else and yet 
room, I apprehend, the Lusts our Atticus lately sent hardly tan that be called ours, which comes with 
me Let us hasten to prevent it, or they may out our knowledge, and goes without it or that 
place Homer and Solon with the others, instead which wc can not put aside if we would, and m 
of inserting them in the niches opposite my bed, deed can anticipate but little Thero are few who 
where 1 wish to contemplate them by the first can regulate life to any extent none who can 
light of morning, the firet objects opening on my order the things it shall receive or exclude What 
eyes For, without the one, not only poetry, but value then should be placed upon it by the pru 
eloquence too, and every high species of literary dent man, when duty or necessity calls him away 1 
composition, might have remained until this day, or what reluctance should he feel on passing into 
in all quarters of the globe, incondite and mdi a state w hero at least he must be conscious of 
gested and without tho other, even Athens her fewer chocks and inabilities'! Such, my brother, 
self might have explored her way in dec repitude as the brave commander, when from the secret and 
and darkness, and never have exhibited to us dark passages of some fortress, wherein unplaca- 
Homans the prototype of those laws on which our blc enemies besieged him, having performed all 
glory has arisen, and the loss of which we are his duties and exhausted all his munition, he issues 
destined to lament as our last and greatest at a distance mto open day 

Qumctus Within how few minutes has the Everything has its use, life to teach us the 
night closed in upon us ■ Nothing is left discern contempt of death, and death the contempt of life 
lble of the promontories, or the long irregular Glory, which among all things between stands 
breakers under them W e have before us only a eminently the principal, although it has been con 
faint glimmering from the shells in our path, and sidered by some philosophers as mere vanity and 
from the blossoms of the arbutus deception, moves those great intellects which 

Marcus The little solitary Circean hill, and nothing else could have stirred, and places them 
even the nearer, loftier, and whiter rocks of Anxur, where they can best and most advantageously 
are become indistinguishable We leave our Cato serve the commonwealth Glory can be safely 
and our Lucullus, we leave Cornelia and her chil despised by those only who have fairly won it a 
dren, the scenes of friendship and the recollec low, ignorant, or vicious man should dispute on 
turns of greatness, for Lepidus and Octavius and [ other topics The philosopher who contemns it, 
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has every rogue in Us sect, and may reckon that 
it will outlive all others. Occasion may have been 
wanting to some , 1 grant it they may have re- 
mained their whole lifetime like dials in the shade, 
always fit for use and always useless but this 
must occur either in monarchal governments, or 
where persons occupy the first station who ought 
hardly to have been admitted to the secondary, 
and whom jealousy baa guided more frequently 
than justice. 

It is true there is much inequality, much mcon- 
siderateness, in the distribution of fame , and the 
principles according to which honour ought to be 
oonfeiTed,arc not only violated, but often inverted 
Whoever wishes to bo thought great among men, 
must do them some great mischief, and the 
longer he continues m doing things of this sort, 
the more he will he admired. The features of 
Fortune are so like those of Genius as to be mis- 
taken by almost all the world We whose names 
and works are hononruble to our country', and 
destined to survive her, are less esteemed than 
those who have accelerated her decay yet even 
here the sense of injury rises from and is accom- 
panied by a sense of merit, the tone of which is 
deeper and predominant. 

When we have spoken of life, death, and glory, 
we have spoken of all important things, except 
friendship for eloquence and philosophy, and 
other inferior attainments, are cither means con- 
ducible to life and glory, or antidotes against the 
bitterness of death Wc can not conquer fate and 
necessity, yet wc can yield to them in such a man- 
ner as to be greater than if wc could I have 
observed your impatience you were about to 
appeal in behalf of virtue But virtue is presup- 
posed in friendship, as 1 havo mentioned m my 
Laima , nor have I ever separated it from philo- 
sophy or from glory 1 discussed the subject most 
at large and most methodically m my treatise ou 
our Duties, and I find no reason to alter my defi- 
nition or deductions. On friendship, in the pre- 
sent condition of our affairs, 1 would say but little 
Could I begin my existence again, and what is 
equally impossible, could I see before me all I 
have seen, I would choose few acquaintances, fewer 
friendships, no familiarities This rubbish, for 
such it generally is, collecting at tho base of an 
elevated mind, lessens its height and impairs its 
character What requires to be sustained, if it is 
greater, falls , if it is smaller, is lost to view by the 
intervention of its supporters * 

In literature great men suffer more from their 

* These are the ldoee of a mu deceived and betrayed 
by alraoet everyone he trusted But If Cicero had con- 
sidered that there never waa an elevated soul or warm 
heart which has not been ungenerously and unjustly dealt 
With, and that ingratitude has usually been in proportion 
to deeert, hie vanity if not his philosophy would hare 
buoyed up end supported him. He hlueulf is redundant 
In euch Instances. To eat Pompeiua aside, aa a man un- 
grateful to all, he had spared Julius Caesar in his consulate 
when he was implicated hi the conspiracy of Catiline. 
Clodius, Leptdus, and Antonlus, had been admitted to his 
friendship and ounfidepee : Octavius owed to him his 


little friends than from their potent enemies. ' It 
is not by our adversaries that our early shoots of 
glory are nipped and broken off, or our later pesti- 
lentially blighted , it is by thoBe who lie at our 
feet, and look op to ns with a solicitous and fixed 
regard, until our shadow grows thicker and makes 
them colder. Then they begin to praise ub aa 
worthy men indeed and good citizens, but rather 
vain, and what (to speak the troth) m others they 
should call presumptuous. They entertain no 
doubt of our ment m literature , yet justice forces 
them to declare that several have risen up lately 
who promise to surpass us Should it be asked of 
them who these are, they look modest, and tell 
you softly and submissively, it would ill become 
them to repeat the eulogies of their acquaintance, 
and that no man pronounces his own name bo 
distinctly as another’s I had something of oratory 
once about me, and was borne on high by the 
spirit of the better OreekB Thus they thought of 
me , and they thonght of me, Qumctus, no more 
than thus They had reached the straits, and saw 
before them the boundary, the impassable Atlantic, 
of the intellectual world But now I am a bad 
fit t/en and a worse writer I want the exercise and 
effusion of my own breath to warm me I must 
be ihufcd by an adversary 1 must be supported 
bj a crowd I require the forum, the rostra, the 
senate in my individuality I am nothing. 

QtMui.ua I remember the time when, instead 
of smiling, you would have been offended and 
angr> at such levity and impudence 

Marcus The misfortunes of our country cover 
ours, and T am imperceptible to mj self in the dark 
gulf that is absorbing her Should I be angry 1 
Anger, always irrational, is most so here These 
men see those above them as they see the stars 
one is almost as large os another, almost as bright, 
small distance between them They can not quite 
touch us with the forefinger , but they can almost. 
And what matters it 1 they can utter as many 
things against us, and as fiercely, as Polyphemus 
did againRt the hc&venH Since my dialogues are 
certainly the lust things I shall compose, and since 
we, my brother, shall perhaps, for the little time 
that is remaining of our lives, be soon divided, we 
may talk about these matters as among the wisest 

popularity and estimation Phllulogua*, whom behad fed 
and instructed, pointed out to bis pursuers the secret path 
be bad taken to avoid them and Popillus, their leader, 
bad by his eloquence been saved from the punishment of 
one parricide that he might commit another 

It were well if Cicero had been so sincere in his friend- 
ship as perhaps he thought he waa. The worst action of 
his life may be related in bis own words “ quails future 
alt Csaaris V ltuperatlo contra Laudationem sneam perspexi 
ex eo llbro quern HJrtiua ad me misit, in quo eolligit vitia 
Catonls, aed cum maximis laudibua mala ltaque mist 
librum ad Museam, ut tuis llbrariia daret, volo entm st/m 
tlivulfari " Ad Attic, xli 40. An honest man would he 
little gratified by the divulgation of bis praises accom- 
panied by calumnies on bis friend, or even by the exposure 
of his faults and weaknesses. 

v So his name is written by Plutarch, who /mils him 
Vsiki'i Ajsr Xs'm, We may doubt whether it should not 
bePhlloganua, for a freed man of Cluinctus with that name 
is mentioned in the EpUUtt (ad Q. F. ]. 31 
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and most interesting : and the rather if there is 
anything in them displaying the character of our 
country and the phasic of our times. 

Aquilius Cimber, who lives somewhere under 
the Alps, was patronised by Cains Caesar for his 
assiduities, and by Antomus for his admirable 
talent in telling a story and sitting up late. He 
bears on his shoulders the whole tablot of his 
nation, reconciling its incongruities Apparently 
very frank, but intrinsically very insincere, a 
warm friend while drinking , cold, vapid, limber, 
on the morrow, as the festal coronet he had worn 
the night before. 

Quinctus Such a person, I can well suppose, 
may nevertheless have acquired the friendship of 
Antomus. 

Marcus His popularity in those parts rendered 
him also an object of attention to Octavius, who 
told me he was prodigiously charmed with his 
stones of departed spurts, which Aquilius firmly 
believes are not altogether departed from his 
country. He hath several old books relating to 
the history, true and fabulous, of the earlier Cun- 
bn. Such is the impression they made upon him 
in his youth, he soon composed others on the some 
model, and better (T have heard) than the ongi- 
nals. His opinion is now much regarded in his 
province on matters of literature in general, 
although you would as soon think of sending for 
a smith to select an ostnch feather at the milli- 
ner’s He neglects no means of money-getting, 
and has entered into an association for this pur- 
pose with the booksellers of the principal Transpa- 
dane cities On the first appearance of my dia- 
logues, he, not having read them, nor having heard 
of their tendency, praised them , moderately in- 
deed and reservedly, but finding the people m 
power ready to persecute and oppress me, he sent 
his excuse to Antomus, that he was drunk when 
he did it , and to Octavius, that the fiercest of 
tho Lemures held him by the throat until he had 
written what his heart revolted at And ho ordered 
his friends and relatives to excuse him by one or 
other of these apologies, according to the temper 
and credulity of the person they addressed 

Quinctus I nevor heard the story of Aquilius, 
no less amusing than the well-known one of him, 
that he went several miles out of his road to visit 
the tomb of tho Scipios, only to lift up his tunic 
against it in contempt. He boasted of the feat and 
of the motive 

Marcus. Until the worthies of our tunes shone 
forth, ho venerated no Roman since the exiled 
kings, m which his favourite is the son of the last 
and there are certain men m high authority who 
assure him they know how to appreciate and com- 
pensate so heroic and sublime an affection The 
Catos and Brutusses are wretches with him, and 
particularly Bince Cato pardoned him for having 
hired a fellow (as was proved) to turn some swine 
into his turnip-field at Tusculum Looking at 
him or hearing of him, unless from those who know 
his real character, you would imagine him gene- 
rous, self-dependent, self-devoted but this upright 


and staunch thistle bean a yielding and palpable 
down for adulation. 

Quinctus. Better that than malice. Whatever he 
may think or say of you, I hope he uever speaks ma- 
liciously of those whose livelihood, like his own, 
depends upon their wntingB, the studious, the 
enthusiastic, the unhardened in politics, the un- 
crossed in literature. 

Marcus. I wish I could confirm or encourage 
you in your hopes: report, as it reaches me, by no 
means favours them. 

Quinctus. This hurts me, for AquiliuB, although 
the Graces m none of their attributions are benig- 
nant to him, is a man of mdustiy and genius. 

Marcus Alas, Quinctus I to pass Aquilius by, 
as not conocmed m the reflection, the noblest 
elevations of the human mind have m apportain- 
unce their sands and swamps, hardness at top, 
putridity at bottom FnendB themselves, and not 
only the little ones you have Bpoken of, not only 
the thoughtless and injudicious, but graver 
and more constant, will occasionally gratify a 
superficial feeling, which soon grows deeper, by 
irritating an orator or writer. You remember the 
apologue of Cntobulusl 

Quinctus No, I do not. 

Marcus It was sent to me by Pompomus Atti- 
ens soon after my marriage I must surely have 
shown it to yon 

Quinctus Not you indeed , and I should won- 
der that so valuable a present, so rare an accession 
to Rome as a new Greek volume, could have come 
into your hands, and not out of them into mme, 
if you had not mentioned that it was about the 
time of your nuptials. Let me hear the story. 

Marcus “ I was wandering,’’ says Cntobulus, 
“ in tho midst of a forest, and came suddenly to a 
small round fountain or pool, with several white 
flowers (I remember) and broad leaves in the 
centre of it, but clear of them at the sides, and of 
a water tho most pellucid Suddenly a very beau- 
tiful figure came from behind me, and stood 
between me and the fountain. 1 was amazed I 
could not distinguish the sex, the form being 
youthful and tho face toward the water, on which 
it was gazing and bending over its reflection, like 
another Hylas or NarcissuB It then stooped and 
adorned itself with a few of the simplest flowers, 
and seemed the fonder and tenderer of those which 
had borne the impression of its graceful feet and 
having done so, it turned round and looked upon 
me with an air of indifference and unconcern. 
Tho longer I fixed my eyes on her, for I now dis- 
covered it was a female, the more ardent I became 
and the more embarrassed She perceived it, and 
smiled. Her eyes were large and serene , not veiy 
thoughtful, as if perplexed, nor very playful, as if 
easily to be won , and her countenance was tinged 
with so delightful a colour, that it appeared an 
effluence from an irradiated cloud passing over 
it m the heavens. She gave me the idea, from 
her graceful attitude, that, although adapted to 
the perfection of activity, she felt rather an mcli- 
| nation for repose. I would have taken her hand . 
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‘ Yon shall presently,’ said she , and never fell on 
mortal a diviner glance than on me I told her 
to She replied, 'You speak welt' I then fancied 
she was ample, and weak, and fond of flattery, 
and began to flatter her She turned her face 
away from me, and answered nothing I declared 
my excessive love she went some paces off I 
swore it was impossible for one who had evor seen 
her to live without her she went several paces 
farther ‘ By the immortal goils ! ’ I cned, ‘ you 
shall not leave me ’ She turned round and looked 
benignly , but shook her head ‘ You arc an 
other s then ! Say it ' say it ' utter the word once 
from your lips and lot me die She smiled, more 
melancholy than before, and replied, ‘ 0 Cntobu 
lus * lam indcod another s , I am a God s The 
air of the interior heavens seemed to pierce me 
as she spoke , and 1 trembled as impassioned men 
may tremble once After a pause, ‘ I might have 
thought it 1 ’ cried I ‘ why then come before me 
and torment me 1 1 She began to play and tnfle 
with me, as became her ago (I fancied) rather than 
her engagement, and sho placed my hand upon the 
flowers in her lap without a blush The whole 
fountain would not at that moment have assuaged 
my thirst The sound of the brce7cs and of the 
birds around ub, e\ on the sound of her own voice, 
were all confounded in my car, as colours arc in 
the fulness and intensity of light She said 
many pleaBing things to me, to the earlier and 
greater part of which I was insensible , but in the 
midst of those whu h 1 could hear and was listening 
to attentively, she began to pluck out the grey 
hairs from my head, and to tell me that the others 
too were of a hue not eery agreeable Mj heart 
sank within me Presently there was hardly a 
limb or feature without its imperfection ‘ l) 1 ’ 
cried I in despair, ‘ you have been uhed to the 
Gods you must tli ink so but among men 1 do not 
believe 1 am considered as ill made or unseemly ’ 
Sho paid little attention to my words or my vex 
atiou , and when sho had gone on with my defects 
for some time longer, in the same calm tone and 
with the same sweet countenance, Hhe began to 
declare that the had much affection for me, and 
was desirous of inspiring it in return 1 I was about 
to answer her with rapture, when on a sudden, m 
her girlish humour sho stuck a thorn, wherewith 
she had been playing, into that part of the body 
which supports us when we sit 1 know not who 
therit went deeper than she intended, but catching 
at it, I leaped up in shame and anger, and at the 
same moment felt something upon my shoulder 
It was an armlet mscnlied with letters of bossy 
adamant, ‘Jove to his daughter Truth 

"She stood again before me at a distance, 
and said gracefully, ‘ Cntohulus 1 I am too young 
and simple for you, but you will love me still, 
and not he made unhappy by it in the end Fare 
weir” 

Quind.ua Why did you not insert this allegory 
in some part of your works, as you have often many 
pages from the Greek * 

Marcus I might have done it, but I know not 


whether the state of onr literature is any longer fit 
for Ha reception 

Qusnctus Confess, if it is not, that the fimlt 
is in some Bort yours, who might have directed 
the higher minds, and have earned the lower with 
them 

Marcus I regard with satisfaction the efforts 
] have made to serve my country but the Bame 
eloquence, the ment of which not even the most 
barbarous of my adversaries can detract from me, 
would hare enabled me to elucidate large fielda of 
philosophy, hitherto untrodden by onr country- 
men, and m which the Greeks have wandered 
widely or worked unprofltably 

Quinctun Excuse my interruption I heard a 
few days ago a pleasant thing reported of AsimnB 
Mho he said at supper, your language is that 
of an Altohrox 

Marcus After supper, I should rather think, 
and with Antoniut, Animus, urged by the strength 
of instinct, picks from amid the freshest herbage 
the dead dry stalk, and doses and dreams about 
it where he can not find it Acquired, it is true, 
1 have a certain portion of my knowledge, and 
consequently of my language, from the AIlo- 
broges I can not well point out the place the 
walls of llomulus, the habit itions of Janus and of 
Saturn, and the temple of Cnpitohne Jove, which 
the confessions I extorted from their ambassadors 
gave me in my consulate the means of saving, 
stand at too great a distance from this terrace 

Qumctus Certainly you have much to look back 
upon, of what is most proper and efhcaeious to 
console yon Consciousness of desert protects the 
mind against obloquy, exalts it above calamity, 
and scatters into utter invisibility the Bhadowy 
fears of death Nevertheless, 0 Marcus 1 to leave 
behind us our children, if indeed it will be per 
nutted them to stay behind, is painful 

Marcus Among tho contingencies of life, it is 
that for which wc ought to be the best prepared, 
as tho most regular and ordinary in the course of 
nature In dying, and leaving onr friends, and 
suj mg, “ I shall see you no more,’ which is thought 
bj the generous man the pamfullest thing in the 
change ho undergoes, we speak as if we shall con 
tinue to feel the some desire and want of seeing 
them An inconsistency so common as never to 
have been noticed and my remark, which yon 
would think too trivial, startles by its novelty 
before it conciliates by its truth Wo bequeathe 
to our children a field illuminated by our glory 
and enriched by our example a noble patrimony, 
and beyond thejunsdiction of prmtoror prosenber. 
Nor indeed is our fell itself without its fruit to 
them for violence is the cause why that is often 
called a calamity which is not, and repairs m some 
measure its injuries by exciting to commiseration 
and tenderness The pleasure a man receives 
from his children resembles that which, with more 
propriety than any other, wc may attribute to the 
Divinity for to auppose that his chief satisfac- 
tion and delight should arise from the contem- 
plation of what he has done or can do, is to place 
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him on a level with a numer or a wrestler. The 
formation of a world, or of a thousand worlds, is 
as easy to him as the formation of on atom. Yirtne 
and Intellect are equally his production ; yet he 
subjects them in no slight degree to our volition. 
His benevolence is gratified at seeing us conquer 
our wills and rise superior to our infirmities , and 
at tracing day after day a nearer resemblance in 
our moral features to his. We can derive no plea- 
sure but from exertion he can denve none from 
it . since exertion, os we understand the word, is 
incompatible with omnipotence 

Quinctus. Proceed, my brother! for in every 
depression of mind, m every excitement of feoling, 
my spirits are equalised by your discourse , and 
that which you said with too much brevity of our 
children, soothes me greatly. 

Marcus I am persuaded of the truth in what I 
have spoken : and yet ah, Quinctus 1 there is a 
tear that Philosophy can not dry, and a pang that 
will rue as we approach the Gods 

Two things tend beyond all others, after philo- 
sophy, to inhibit and check our ruder passions as 
they grow and swell in us, and to keep our gentler 
m their proper play and these two things are, 
seasonable sorrow and inoffensive pleasure, each 
moderately indulged Nay, there is also a plea- 
sure, humble, it is true, but graceful and insinu- 
ating, which follows close upon our very sorrows, 
reconciles us to them gradually, and sometimes 
renders us at last undesirous altogether of aban- 
doning them. If over you have remembered the 
anniversary of some day whereon a dear friend 
was lost to you, tell me whether that anniversary 
was not purer and even calmer than the day 
before The sorrow, if there should be any left, 
is soon absorbed, and full satisfaction takes place 
of it, while you perform a pious office to Friend- 
ahip, required and appointed by the ordinances 
of Nature. When my TulUola was tom away from 
me, a thousand plans were in readiness for immor- 
talising her memory, and raising a monument up 
to the magnitude of my grief The grief itself 
has done it the tears 1 then shod over her 
assuaged it m me, and did everything that could 
be done for her, or hoped, or wished. I called 
upon Tulhola Rome and the whole world hoard 
me. Her gloiy was a part of mine and mmc of 
hers ; and when Eternity had received her at my 
hands, I wept no longer The tenderness where- 
with I mentioned and now mention her, though it 
suspends my voice, brings what consoles and com- 
forts me it is the milk and honey left at the sepul- 
chre, and equally sweet (I hope) to the departed. 

The Gods, who have given us our affections, 
permit us sorely the uses and the signs of them 
Immoderate grief, like everything else immode- 
rate, is useless and pernicious , hut if we did not 
tolerate and endure it, if we did not prepare for 
it, meet it, commune with it, if we did not even 
cherish it in itB season, much of what is best in 
our faculties, much of our tenderness, much of our 
generosity, much of our patriotism, much also of 
our genius, would be stifled and extinguished. 


When I hear anyone call upon another to be 
manly and to restrain his tears, if they flow from 
the social and the kind affections I doubt the 
humanity and distrust the wisdom of the coun- 
sellor Were he humane, he would he more in- 
clined to pity and to sympathise than to lecture and 
reprove , and were he wise, he would consider that 
tears are given us by nature as a remedy to afflic- 
tion, although, like other remedies, they should 
come to our relief in private Philosophy, we 
may be told, would prevent the tears by turning 
away the sources of them, and by raising up a 
rampart against pain and sorrow. I am of opinion 
that Philosophy, quite pure and totally abstracted 
from our appetiteR and passions, instead of serving 
us the hotter, would do ub little or no good at all 
We may receive so much light as not to see, and 
so much philosophy as to be worse than foolish 
I have never had leisure to write all I could have 
wntton on the subjects I began to meditate and 
discuss too late. And where, 0 Quinctus t where 
are those men gone, whose approbation would 
have stimulated and cheered me in the course of 
them 1 Little is entirely my own in the Tuscuhm 
Disputations, for I went rather in search of what 
is useful than of what is specious, and sat down 
oftener to consult the wise than to argue with the 
ingenious In order to determine what is fairly 
due to me, you will see, whuh you may easily, 
how large is the proportion of the impracticable, 
the visionary, the baseless, m the philosophers 
who have gone before me, and how much of appli- 
cation and judgment, to say nothing of temper 
and patience, was requisite in making the selec- 
tion Anstotclcs is the only one of the philoso 
pliers I am intimate with (except you extort from 
me to concede you Epicurus) who never is a 
dreamer or a tnfler, and almost the only one 
whoso language, varying with its theme, is yet 
always grave and concise, authoritative and 
stately, neither running into wild dithyrambicg, 
nor stagnating in vapid luxuriance. I have not 
hesitated, on many occasions, to borrow largely 
from one who, in so many provinces, hath so 
much to lend The whole of what I collected, 
and the whole of what I hud out from my own, 
is applicable to the purposes of our political, civil, 
and domestic state And my eloquence, what- 
ever (with PoDio'e leave) it may he, would at least 
have sufficed me to elucidate and explore those 
ulterior tracts, which tho Greeks hare coasted 
negligently and left unsettled Although I think 
I have done somewhat more than they, I am often 
dissatisfied with tho scantiness of my store and 
the limits of my excursions Every question has 
given me the subject of a new one, which has 
always been better treated than the preceding; 
and, like Archimedes, whose tomb appears now 
before me as when I first discovered it at Syra- 
cuse, I could almost oak of my enemy time to 
solve my problem. 

Quinctus I Quinctus 1 let ns exult with joy - 
there is no enemy to be appeased or avoided We 
are moving forward, and without exortion, thither 
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where we dull know all we wish to know, and 
how greatly more than, whether m Tuscnlum or 
in Formise, in Rome or m Athens, we conld ever 
hope to learn t 

REFLECTIONS ON THE CONVERSATION OF 
THE CICEROS 

Borne of the opinions here attributed to Cicero, and par 
tLcul&rly those on the agrarian law, are at variance with 
what he has expressed, not only in his Oration s but also 
In his three books De Officnt , which be appears to have 
written under a vehement fear that either this or some 
thing similar would deprive him of his possessions 
Hen oe ho speaks of the Gr&eohi with an asperity which 
no historian has countenanced, and of Agio, the most 
virtuous king on reoord, without a word of oommendation 
or pity. When however, he perceived that w the midst 
of dangers his piopcrty was untouched. It must have 
occurred to bo sagacious a reasoner, that if an agrarian 
law bad been enacted, tho first triumvirate could never 
have existed, and that he himself had remained as he 
ought to have been, the leader of the commonwealth It 
Is to be lamented that he should have mentioned Giasaus 
aa a man he did not hate Dion Cassius, in his twenty 
ninth book, says he wrote some tremendous things 
against him, and a good many of them rmi 

but* giving the manuscript sealed up into the hands of 
his sun, and ordering that It should be published a! tor his 
death Buoh a politician ought to have foreseen that the 
injunction m as unlikely to be carried into effeot As there 
was no danger impending over the life of Cicero while 
Croesus held a place in the triumvirate, It may be bus 
pec ted that tho sealed paper 1 elated to another of its 
members , for it would be impossible to add anything * one 
to what he already had published against Crassus For 
Instance, " Qui videt donu tur panter acousatoi um atque 
Judloum consociatos greges, qui nocentes et pecumosos 
rood eodem tc auotorc oorruptelam judlch molientes , qui 
tuas meroodum pat ti outs In patroemus, interccHtnones 
peouniarum m coitionibus candidatorum, dimiosiones 
Ubertorum ad feenerandas dinpicndasque pmvmcias qui 
expulaiones vicinoium qui latrocima m agns , qui cum 
aerv a cum llbertis, cum clicntibus sodetates qui pos- 
wMiones vacuas , qui proscrlptiones locupletum , qni 
cedes munlcipiorum qui illom bullani tempoi is messem 
recordetur , qui testaments subjects, qui aublatos tot 
homines, qui denique omnia venulia delectum, docretum, 
alien am suam, sen ten ti am, forum, domum, vooem, silen 
tlum ' Farad VI 

The description of Buch a government is sufficient to 
recommend its abolition He illustrates it further 

Deal turn eat viden quidquam In socios iniquuin, cum 
•xtitiaset etiam in cives tanta crude litas . Multapr® 
terea eommemorarera iu fam m seeing, si hoc uno m lo 
quidquam vidisset indignius Optimatibus tuis nihil 
eonfldo Bed video nullam esse rem public am, nullum 
■outturn, nulla judioia, nullam in ullo nostium digni- 
tatem Jure lgitur plectimur niBf enfm multoi um 
lmpunita soelera tuleeumuB &o Non lgitur ntilis 
Ilia L Philippi Q. fill! sentcntia, quas civitates L Bulla 
peeunid aeceptd cx BC liberavisset, ut bee rursus veotl 
gales easent, neque his pccunlam quam pro libertate de | 
dissent redderemus turpe imperio ' pirat&rum emm 
melior fides quam senates It follows then, a fortiori, 
that if pirates should be destroyed, the senate should 

Cicero never entertained long together the same opinion 
of Pom pel us A little before the death of Clodiua he 
writes thus “ Pompeius noetri amorts , quod mihi sumxno 
dolor! est, Ipse se affix it ■ Boon after thus H Pompeius a 
me valde ountendit de reditu m gratiam , sed ad hue nihil 
profedt, nee, st ullam partem libertatis tenebo, proficiet * j 
He speaks of him to Atticus as follows ** Non mihi satis 
idonei sunt auotores ii qui a te pro ban tur quod emm on 
quam in republic* forte factum, extitit 9 aut qms ab hs 
wllam rent laude dignam deeiderat 9 neo mehercule lau 
dandos existimo qui trans mare belli parandl causA pro 
fecti sunt . , . Quia an ton est tant A quidem de re qum 


varffc seemn Ipse disputetf Simnl et elloere onplo sen- 
ten ti&m tnam , si manet, ut flrmior aim, si mutate est, 
ut tibi asaentlar ** The character and designs of Pompeius 
and his legitimates are developed thus , “ Mirandum in 
mod tun Cue 1 ub nos ter Bullani regni shnilitudinem ooncu- 
plvlt Consilium est auffooare urbem et Italiam fame ; 
deinde agros vaatare, urere Promltto tibl, si valeWt, 
tegulam ilium in ItaliA nullam relicturum Mene lgitur 
socio 9 contra mehercule meum judloium, et contra om- 
: mum antiquorum auctontatem Qua mine mumoi- 
plis f que nominatim virls bonis * quae denique omnibus 
qui rem&nsiaaent ' quAm orebrb lllud, Sulla potuit, ego 
nonpotero ' 

Ihe conduct of the Giacchl was approved by the wisest 
and most honest of their contemporaries. I ©Hub, the 
friend of Soiplo, desisted from bis support of Tiberius 
only when, as Plutarch says, he was compelled by the 
apprehension of greater nil But surely a man so pru 
dent as Lo.lius must havefoieseen all the consequences, 
and have known tho good or the evil of them, and would 
not have desisted when, the matter having been agitated 
and the measure agreed on, every dangei was over from 
taking tt f and the onlj one that oould arise was from its 
rqiction, after the hopes and expectations of the people 
had been stimulated and excited Hence we may be 
induced to believe that Scipio, in compliance with the 
wishes of the senate persuaded his friend to desist from 
the undertaking Cicero in mentioning it, expresses him- 
BLlf in these words 1 Duo aaptentiasimos et olarhehnos 
fiatres, Publium CrasBum et Pubbum Bcsvolatn, ahmt 
Tibeno Graccho auctoree legvm fuiase, alteram quidem, 
ut videmus, pa lam , alter um, ut suspicamur, ohsouriua" 
Acad Qua- st iv Mutaanus Crassus (brother of Publius) 
and Appius Claudius were also his supporters It is 
beyond a doubt that Tibtnus Gracchus was both politic 
and equitable In his plan of dividing among the poorer 
citizens whose debts had been incurred by services 
rendered to tbeir country, the lands retained by the rich 
in violation of the Licinian law Ho was called unjust 
toward tho inhabitants of Latium and the allies. In pro 
posing to deprive thi m of that whioh the Homans had 
given them but instead of which, to indemnify themselves 
for the grant, they had imposed a tribute Gracchus 
wished to allay the irritation of tho people, and to render 
them inoffensive to the state, by giving them useful occu 
pnttons in the cares and ooncerns of property The Latins 
and allies would bavo been indemnified for tho tax 
imposed on them would have been removed, and the free- 
dom of the city granted to them The senate would per- 
liaps have been somewhat less hostile to f lbenus GracchuB, 
had he not also proposed that the money left by Attalus to 
the Unman people should go to its destination They 
were stimulated if not by interest bj power to invoke 
the assistance of Scipio against the popular pai ty , and he 
was conducted home by thun the day before his death , 
which appears rather to have been hastened by the fears 
and jealousy of the senate than by the revenge of the 
opposition, none of whom at that time oould hate had 
access to him, his bouse being filled and surrounded by 
their adversaries. The senate had reasons, suddenly but 
not vainly conceived, for suspicion of Scipio They 
dreaded tho dictatorial power to be conferred on him, in 
order that he might settle the commonwealth they were 
dissatisfied at the doubts he entertained of guilt in Grac- 
chus, of whom ho declared hw opinion that he was justly 
Slam if he had attempted to possess the supreme power - 
which expression proves that he doubted or rather that 
he disbelieved it, and is equivalent to the declaration that 
he did not deserve death for any other of his aotions or 
intentions. They clearly saw that a man of his equity 
and firmness would not leave unpunished those of their 
order who had Instigated Popillus Lraas, Op mil us, and 
MeteHus, to their cruelties against the partisans of 
Graoohus Oplmlus alone had put to death by a judicial 
process no fewer than three thousand Roman dtiaens, 
whose only mime was that of demanding what had been 
left them by Attalus, and promised them by tho rulers of 
the state. 
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A clever satirist, often a philosopher, and some times a 
poet, asks 

« Quls tulerlt Grmoohos de sedltlnoe querentes 9 * 

The answer la* any dispassionate man For there la no 
sedition in claiming a due , there is none In resisting the 
robbery of earnings, but there la in conspiring to murder, 
or to drive from house and home such opponents. The 
wont of All seditions is the seditto sedentium. 

The newly-found treatise of Cicero, De He Publicd, sup 
plies us with a few more sentences of illustration and 
subjects of remark. It la amusing to see with whst 
eagerness a sentence that leans toward kingship is seised 
by the editor He exclaims, “ Jfotdbtie Ctceronu dutum 
de monarch ue preeatantia * quam tn sentential* plertque 
ten veterea seu recenttores politic! pedibus eunt " The sen 
tenoe is, ‘Nam Jpsum regale genus cmtatis non modonon 
est reprehendendum, sed baud soio an rellquis stmpltctbus 
longe anteponendum, si ullum probnrem simplex reipub 
Ucffi genus sed ita quoad statu m suum retinet , is est 
autem status, ut unius perpetuA potestate it justitiA 
omnique sapientia, regatur salus et epquabl litas et ntmm 
oivium " Certainly, if a king were perfectly Just and 
perfectly wise, his government would be preferable to any 
other , but it Is childish to speculate on suoh an occur 
rence with the experience of agos before us, leading us to 
so diffen nt a conclusion Scipio speaks of a republic with 
a king presiding over it , the editor talks of monarchy, 
as we understand the word ‘'Cipio adds, " Desunt omninn 
oi popull multa qui sub rego est, in primis libei taB, qua 
non in to est ut justo utamur domino, sed ut nulto *' ( an 
anything be more temperate and rational than these 
expressions ’ Ihe first of which designate only the utility 
of the fvt m, and that conditionally , and the last give an 
excellent reason why even the form itself should not be 
admitted proving the utility of the form to be mcom 
parably less than what must be given up for it In going 
on, he piaises L Brutus, “ Vir ingin io et virtute pre 
Stans, &c pnmusque in hao civitatedocuit In conscrvanda 
oivium libertate esse prhatum neminom ,' which the 
editor oalls immanem wjustamque sententiam Could he 
not perceive that he should have placed injustam before 
immanent, if he wished to avoid the ridicule of men and 
boys ’ And wab be ignorant that a man capable of pro 
nouncing a sentence which is unjust and outrageous is | 
unworthy of quotation as an authority 7 ^et he runs 
toward him agape for It, when be fancies he can pluck 
out from the looser folds of his gown something to invi 
gorate and support him Cicero in his own person uses 
neaily the same words ( Epist x Ad Famillares ) “ Nullo 
publico oonsilio rempublicam liberasti quo etiam est Ula 
res major et clanor * The same opinion is also given by 
him In the Tuscutan Questions ** Nunquam privatum 
e*-se aapientem, Ac ’ (iv ) Scipio, in commending the 
advantages that, under conditions quite problematical, 
may attend the government of one magistrate adds, “ Sed 
tamen tnclmatum et quasi pronum ad pomicioausimum 
statum " and afterward, M Quis enim hunt hom In cm rite 
dixerit, qui sibi cum suls civibus qui demque cum omnl 
"hom mum genere nullam juris commuiuonem, nullam 
h uman! iatis societatem velit ” Here is indeed the nobile 
Ctcetonts dictum, which ought to be engraven on every 
public building, from the school room to the palace The 
education of kings leaves few either wise or honest The 
bettor citizens receive the better education they are 
mutual checks one upon another, while kings are mutual 
guards and fosterers of each others tyranny That In 
fact, whatever it be, is the best form of government, which 
the moat effectually excludes the wicked and unwise, and 
the moat readily admits the wise and virtuous. The two 
worst are ochlocracy and despotism, both for the same 
reason m both there is will without counsel, energy 
without object, and action without reflection Ochlo- 
cracy is the more tolerable as being the moie transient , 
■one always passes into the other, as its first step Scipio 
argues weakly, and Cicero perhaps Intends that he should 
do so, in saying, “ Illud tamen non adsentinr tibi, pre 
stare regi optitnates tt enim sapientia est qu» gubemat 
rem publloam, quid tandem interest fa«o In uno ne sit an 


In ploribtu Here Is a petitio principal which on no 
account can be granted. It is sorely more probable that 
wisdom should reside among many, and those the best 
educated and of mature age, than with one only, and him 
the worst educated, often of age not mature, and more 
often bearing thick upon him throughout life the vices of 
youth and the inconslderateness of childhood If Cicero 
spoke nnoerely, be was both foolish and flagitious in 
praising those who slew C®aar for never was there a 
man so capable of governing alone and well. I will not 
believe that be was led astray by Plato, who anerts In his 
fourth book that it is of little oonsequenoe whether a 
state be governed by many or one. If that one u obedient 
to the laws Surely a king can more easily find those who 
will assist him in subverting them than simple citizens 
can, and is usually more inclined to do it, and is more 
easily persuaded that it is bis interest Arlstoteles, as 
usuaI, speaks less idly wbat is remarkable is, that his 
opinion squares perfectly with the Epicurean doctrine. 
TiAw •v* urskute t» i? C*>» wu7* Z im re tuZmi- 
fjAiut xau Now this is impossible under men 

worse and less wise (as hath been the case nine hundred 
snd thirty years m the thousand) than those who occupy 
the middle ranks in life, to say nothing of those who are 
uncontaminated by their example and undebased by their 
tyranny , such men os would exist if they did not Go- 
vernments must be constituted aooording to the habits 
and propensities of the governed. In which the moral 
springs from the physical The Arab will always be free ; 
the rrenobman often but never long in the Lugllshman 
there exists what ought to be expected from the union of 
Norman and Saxon the Greek retains and displays mag- 
nificently his ancient character combinations of various 
kmdB militate against the Italian, from whom all traces 
of anciuit institutions ha\e been effaced for ages, except- 
ing of religion. The Roman people was merely the people 
of one city , its physical peculiarities could not extend 
thimselves, and were entirely lost in a succession of con- 
querors But the voioe of History refutes the conclusion, 
winch certain writers would draw from the treatise of 
Ciooro, and teoohes us that the republican form of govern- 
ment was best adapted to the nation, and that under it the 
Romans were virtuouB and powerful, to a degree which 
they never attained under kings and emperors. Their 
seven kings, after two centuries, left a dominion less ex- 
; tensive than an English county or an American estate 
In the same number of years, under a republic, the 
1 same people, if subjects and oitizens may be called the 
same, conquered nearly the whole known world what- 
e\ er was wealthy, whatever was powerful* whatever was 
tyrannical and despotic, fell down before them, or fol- 
lowed in dejection their triumphal car 

We have seen what then kings did let us now see what 
the wisest and powerf ullest of their emperors oould do 

Augustus lost his army in Germany, and commemorated 
by a trophy the capture of a few castles on the Alps so 
greatly and so suddenly had fallen the glory of Rome, 
although ruled by a sagacious pnnoe, when the discretion 
of one was substituted for the oouncile and interests and 
energies of many 

It has been the fashion, and not only of lato years, but 
for ages, to represent the Roman form of government 
(when unperverted) as artetoaratical this is erroneous. 
Cicero himself says, “ nihil sacro sanctum esse potest, nisi 
quod plebg populusve jusserit ’ The people chose all the 
great functionaries, excepting the interex he appointed 
the dictator, who Is falsely thought to have possessed 
absolute power, even during the short period for which he 
was created Polybius, an author to be depended on in 
whatever he relates as fact mentioning the appointment 
of Fabius Maximus to the dictatorship, goes out of his 
road to pay homage to the fasoes of the Tribunes. 
« Whereas the consul says he « is preceded by twelve 
axes , the dictator is preceded by sixteen the consuls must 
refer many things to the senate . hut the dictator is inde- 
pendent cf every other power, excepting the tribunes ” B. 6. 
Now dependency Is not headship Polybius, who wrote 
thus, lived intimately with Scipio , and Scipio is repre* 
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amtad is boriHe to ibe oncaettatkm of his ooontry. and m 
stickler lor royalty I He oertatnly m no sealooaidvo 
Mto of the trftranitUI power yet hie friend had no hesi- 
tation In speaking thus of It ; for such was Its acknow- 
ledged rank sad dignity. When Febine Maxim ue would 
have pnnlehed Mtnutius, the tribunes interposed their 
authority. The senatorial formula, * Pi deant Consult* ne 
(fuid deMmtnU capiat Res Public**' hath misled many, 
and indeed misled even Cloero himself, who offended 
agsinst the forms of law when he saved the common- 
wealth from Catilina The supreme power was never 
legally in the consuls, but constantly in the tribunes of 
the people ; so that Slgonius is wrong in his assertion, 
* Consult* ab omnibus magistraixbus roneiontm avocare 
potuuse, ab iit ntminem." Nothing is more common than 
the interference of the tribunes against the consuls 
T Llvlus (I xUv ) relates that the effects of Tiberius 
Gracchus the elder, who bad been consul and censor, were 
consecrated (which in arbitrary governments is called 
confiscated) because he had disobeyed an order of the j 
tribune L Flavius , a tribune committed to prison the i 
consul Metellus, the censor Appios was punished in the 
same manner by the trlbunittan authority Carbo, who 
had hem thrioe consul, was condemned to death by Pom- 
pel ua hem the tribunltlal chair Drusus, as tribune, sent 
the oontul Phflippua to prison with a halter round his 
neck, obtritd yuld (Florus, civ ) One Vectius was slain 
for not firing up before a tribune. Arrogantly and un- 
justly ss the power in this instance was applied, it was 
constitutionally. Plutarch relates part of a speech by 


Tiberias Gncehus, in which the aut h o rit y la nriMri 
as a thing settled « It is hard- he ssys “If* <nuul 
may bt thrown Into a prison by a tribune, and a tribune 
can not be removed from office by the people. 1 * 

With all these facts in his mem 0*7, Cicero still would 
consider the legitimate government of Rome as an aris- 
tocracy ; for otherwise how could he himself be aristo- 
critical, which he avows he was f Be wrote his treatise 
Be Republic A ten years before his death, when the greater 
and more costly part of hla experience was wanting. Id 
the dialogue he 1 b represented as on the verge of a political 
world, of which he had been the mover and proteotor, 
while the elements of it announce to him that it is burst- 
ing under his feet. 

Ho Is hardly to be called inconsistent, who, guided by 
the experience of reoent facts, turns at last to wiser sen- 
timents, opposite ss they may be to those he entertained 
the greater part of his life. If anyone shall assert that 
here Is attributed to Cicero an inconsistency unwarranted 
by bis writings, the answer Is, that there Is manifestly a 
much greater between the faots be states in these quota- 
tions nnd the conclusions he appears by his line of policy 
to have drawn from them, and that, taking his own state- 
ment, no injustice is done to his discernment and mtioet- 
nation, in bringing home to him a new inference. What- 
ever bo the defeots and weaknesses of this memorable 
man, we should disclose them hesitatingly and reluctantly ; 
for in comparison with tho meanest of his productions, 
how Inelegant is the most elaborate composition of our 
times! 


ROUSSEAU AND 

Rousseau I am ashamed, sir, of my countrymen 
let my humiliation expiate their offence 1 wish 
it had not been a minister of the gospel who 
received you with such mhoapitahty 

Malesherbes Nothing can lie more ardent and 
more cordial than the expressions with which you 
greet me, M Rousseau, on my return from your 
lakes and mountains 

Rousseau. If tho pastor took yon for a courtier, 
I reverence him for his contemptuousness 

Maleskerl>es Why so 1 Indeed you are in the 
wrong, my fnend. No person has a right to 
treat another with contemptuousness unless ho 
knows him to deserve it When a courtier enters 
the house of a pastor m preference to the next, 
the pastor should partake m the sentiment that 
induced him, or at least not be offended to bo 
preferred A courtier is such at court in tho 
house of a clergyman he is not a courtier, but a 
guest If to he a courtier is offensive, remember 
that we punish offences where they are committed, 
whore they can be examined, where pleadings can 
be heard for and agmnHt the accused, and where 
nothing is admitted extraneous from the indict- 
ment, excepting what may he adduced in his 
behalf, by witnesses to the general tenor of his 
character. 

Rousseau, la it really true that the man told 
you to mount the hay-loft, if you wished a night's 
lodging? 

Malesherbes. He did • a certain proof that he 
no more took me to be a courtier than I took 
him to be. I accepted his offer, and never slept 
so soundly. Moderate fatigue, the Alpine air, 
the blaze of a good fire (for I was admitted to it 
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some moments), and a profusion of odoriferous 
hay, below which a cow was sleeping, subdued my 
senses, and protracted my slumbers beyond the 
usual hour 

Rousseau You have no right, sir, to be the 
patron and remunerator of mhospitality Three 
or four such men as you would corrupt all Switzer- 
land, and prepare it for the fangs of Franco and 
Anstna Kings, like hyaenas, will always fall upon 
dead carcases, although their bellies are full, and 
although they are conscious that in the end they 
will tear one another to pieces over them. Why 
should jou prepare their prey? Were your fire 
and effulgence given you for this ? Why, in short, 
did you thank this churl ? Why did you recom- 
mend him to his superiors for preferment on the 
next vacancy * 

Malesherbes I must adopt your opinion of his 
behaviour in order to answer you satisfactorily. 
You suppose him inhospitable what milder or 
more effectual mode of reproving him, than to 
make every dish at his table admonish him ? If 
he did evil, have 1 no authority before me which 
commands me to render him good for it ? Believe 
me, M Rousseau, the execution of this command 
ib always accompanied by the heart’s applause, 
and opportunities of obedience are more frequent 
here than anywhere. Wonld not yon exchange 
resentment for the contrary feeling, even if reli- 
gion or duty said nothing about the matter? I 
am afraid the most philosophical of ns are some- 
times a little perverse, and will not be so happy 
as they might be, because the path is pointed out 
to them, and because he who points it out is wise 
and powerful. Obstinacy and jealousy, the worst 
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parts of childhood and of manhood, hare range own, which, if you think well of me, yon will 
enough for their ill humours, without the heavens, pardon, though you should disbelieve its solidity. 

Rousseau. Sir, I perceive yon are among my My opinion then is, that truth is not reasonably 
enemies. I did not think it , for, whatever may the main and ultimate object of philosophy , bat 
be my faults, I am totally free from suspicion that philosophy should seek truth merely as the 
Malesherbes. And do not think it now, I en- means of acquiring and of propagating happiness, 
treat you, my good friend. Truths arc simple wisdom, which is formed by 

Rousseau. Courts and society havo corrupted their apposition and application, is concrete out 
the best heart in France, and have perverted the of this, m its vast varieties, open to our wants 
best intellect and wishes, comes happiness but the knowledge 

Malesherbes They have done much evil then, of all the truths ever yet discovered does not lead 
Rousseau Answor me, and your own conscience, immediately to it, nor indeed will ever reach it, 
how could you choose to live among the perfidies unless you make the more important of them 
of Tans and Versailles ? bear upon your heart and intellect, and form, as 

Malesherbes Lawyers, and advocates in par- it were, the blood that moves and nurtures them, 
ticular, must live there , philosophers need not Rousseau I never until now entertained a 
If every honest man thought it requisite to leave doubt that truth is the ultimate aim and object 
thoso cities, would the inhabitants lie the better 1 of philosophy no writer haB demed it, I think. 

Rousseau. You have entered into intimacies Maleslurbes Designedly none may , bnt when 
with the members of various administrations, it is agreed that happiness is the chief good, it 
opposite m plans and sentiments, but alike hostile must also be agreed that the chief wisdom will 
to you, and all of whom, if they could have kept pursue it , and 1 have already said, what your 
your talents down, would have done it Finding own experience can not hut have pointed out to 
the thing impossible, they ceased to persecute, yon, that no truth, or Benes of truths, hypotheti- 
and would gladly tempt you under the semblance cally, can communicate or attain it Come, 
of friendship and esteem to supplicate for some M Bousseau, tell me candidly, do you derive no 
office, that they might indicate to the world your pleasure from a sense of superiority in genius and 
nnworthincss by rcfnsmg you a proof, as you independence * 

know, quite sufficient and self-evident. ’ Rousseau The highest, sir, from a conBCions- 

Malesherbes They will never tempt me to sup- ness of independence 
plicate for anything but justice, and that in Malesherbes Ingenuous is the epithet we affix 
behalf of others I know nothing of parties if I to modesty but modcBty often makes men act 
am acquainted with two persons of opposite sides otherwise than ingenuously you, for example, 
m politics, I consider them as you consider a now. You are angry at the servility of people, 
watchmaker and a cabinet-maker one desires to and disgusted at their obtuseness and indifference, 
rise by one way, the other by another Admi- on matters of most import to their welfare If 
mstrations and systems of government would bo they were equal to you, this anger would cease, 
quite indifferent to those very functionaries and hut the fire would break out somewhore else, on 
their opponents, who appear the most zealous ground which appears at present sound and level 
partisans, if their fortunes and consequence were Voltaire, for instance, is less eloquent than you . 
not affixed to them. Several of these men seem but Voltaire is wittier than any man living This 
consistent, and mdeed arc , the reason is, versa- quality 

tility would loosen and detach from them the Rousseau Is the quality of a buffoon and a 
public esteem and confidence . courtier But the buffoon should have most of 

Rousseau By whieh thou girandoles are lighted, it, to support his higher dignity, 
theu dinners served, thou lacqueys livened, and Malesherbes Voltaire’s is Attic, 

their operarguls vie in benefit-nights There is Rousseau. If malignity ib Attic 

no Btate in Europe where the least wise have not Malesherbes I will not discuss with yon the 
governed the most wise We find tho light and character of the man, and only that part of the 
foolish keepmg up with the machinery of govern- author's on which I spoke There may be mahg- 
ment easily and leisurely, just as we see butter- mty in wit, there can not he violence You may 
flies keep up with carnages at full speed This lrntato and disquiet with it , bnt it must he by 
is owing in both cases to theu levity and theu means of a flower or a feather Wit and humour 
position . the stronger and the more active are stand on one side, irony and sarcasm on the other, 
left behind I am resolved to prove that farmers- Rousseau. They stand very near 

general are the main causes of the defects in our Malesherbes. Bo do the Elysian fields and Tar- 

music tarus 

Malesherbes. Prove it, or anything else, pro- Rousseau. Pray go on teach meto stand quiet in 
vided that the discussion docs not irritate and my stall, while my masters and managers pass by. 
torment yon. Malesherbes. Well then . Pascal argues as 

Rousseau. Truth is the object of philosophy, closely and methodically Bossuet is as scientific 
Malesherbes. Not of philosophers • the display in the structure of his sentences Demosthenes, 
of ingenuity, for the most part, is and always has many think, has equal fire, vigour, dexterity : 
been it I must here offer you an opinion of my equal selection of topics and equal temperance in 
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treating them, immeasurably as he Ms short of qnleu has rendered them greater and more lasting 
yon in appeals to the sensibility, and in every- service than the fiercest anabaptist in Munster, 
thing which by way of excellence we usually Rousseau. Many read him, some are pleased 
call genius. with him, few are instructed by him, none are 

Rousseau. Sir, I Bee no resemblance between a guided His Lettres Persannes are light and lively, 
pleader at the bar, or a haranguor of the popu- His Temple de Grade is Parisian from the Bteps to 
lace, and me the roof, there is but little imagination in it, and 

Malesherbes Certainly his questions are occa- no warmth. There is more of fancy in his Esprit 
sionai but one great question hangs in the centre, des Lots, of which the title-page would be much 
and high above the rest , and this is, whether corrector with only the first word than with all 
the mother of liberty and civilisation shall exist, three He twitches me by the coat, tumB me 
or whether she shall lie extinguished in the bosom round, and is gone. 

of her family. As we often apply to eloquence Malesherbes. Concise he certainly is, but he 
and her parts the terms we apply to architecture also is acute 

and hers, let me do it also, and remark that Rousseau. How far does his acuteness pene- 
nothmg can be more simple, solid, and symme- trato ■ A pm can pierce no deeper than to its 
tncal, nothing more frugal in decoration or more head He would persuade men that, if patriotism 
appropriate m distribution, than the apartments 19 the growth of republics, honour is the growth 
of Demosthenes Yours excell them in space and of monarchies. I would say it without offence, 
altitude your ornaments are equally chaste and but Bay it I will, that honour is foeble and almost 
beautiful, with more variety and invention, more extinct in every ancient kingdom In Spam it 
ainncss and light But why among the Loves flourished more vigorously than in any other : 
and Graces does Apollo flay Mamas 1 And why pray, how much is left there 1 And what addition 
may not the tiara still cover the ears of Midas 1 was made to it when the Bourbon crossed the 
Can not you, who detest kings and courticTs, keep BidasBoa 1 One vile family is sufficient to debase 
away from them I If I must be with them, let a whole nation Voltaire, perhaps as honest and 
me be in good humour and good spirits If I will certainly as clear-sighted a man as any about the 
tread upon a Persian carpet, let it at least be in Tuillenes, called Louis XV Titus Is this 
clean shoes honour 1 If it be, pray show me the distinction 

As the raciest wine makes the sharpest vinegar, betwoen that quality and truth As I can not 
so the richest fancies turn the most readily to think a liar honourable, I can not think a he 
acrimony Keep yours, my dear M Rousseau, honour Gentlemen at court would rather give 
from the exposure and heats that generate it Be their lives than be railed what they would scarcely 
contented enjoy your fine imagination and do give a denier not to be Readiness to display 
not throw your salad out of window, nor shove courage is not honour, though it ib what Montes- 
your cat off your knee, on hearing it said that quieu mistakes for it. Surely he might have 
Shakspeare has a finer, or that a minister is of praised his country for something better than 
opinion that you know more of music than of this fantastic foolery, which, like liair-powdor, re- 
state. My friend 1 the quarrels of ingenious men quires a mask to be worn bv those who put it on. 
are generally far less reasonable and just, less He might have said, justly and proudly, that 
placable and moderate, than those of the stupid while others cling to a city, to a faction, to a 
and ignorant We ought to blush at this and family, the French m all their fortunes cling to 
we should blush yet more deeply if we bring them France 

in as parties to our differences Let ns conquer Malesherbes Gratify me, I entreat you, by 
by kindness , which wc can not do easily or well giving me your idea of honour 
without communication Our antipathies ought Rousseau The image stands before me, sub- 
to bo against the vices of men, and not against stantially and vigorously alive Justice, Gene- 
thoir opinions. If then- opinions arc widely dif- rosity, Delicacy, are the three Graces that 
ferent from ours, their vices ought to render them formed his mind. Propriety of speech, clearness, 
more dissimilar to us Yet the opinions instigate firmness. 

us. to hostility , the vices are snatched at with Malesherbes. Repress this enthusiasm If you 
avidity, as rich materials to adorn our triumph are known to have made me blush, you rum me 
Rousseau. This is sophistry , and at best is for ever in my profession, 
applicable only to the malicious At a moment Rousseau Look, then, across the narrow sea. 
when Truth is penetrating the castle of the When Bdward the Black Prince made your king 
powerful, and when Freedom looks into the win- his prisoner, he reverenced his age, his station, 
dow of the poor, there are writers who would his misfortunes , attending him, serving him, 
draw them back and confine them to their own consoling him, like a son Many of your countiy- 
libraries and theatres. men who were then living, lived to seo the tide of 

Malesherbes. Whether they proceed from the victory turn, and the conquerors led into cap- 
shelf or from the stage, generous sentiments are tmty Talbot, whose name alone held provinces 
prevalent among us ; and the steps both of Truth back fkom rebellion, was betrayed and taken, and 
and Freedom are not the less rapid or the less loaded with indignities 
firm because they advanoe m silence Montes- Malesherbes. Attribute it to the times. The 
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English were os cruel to fidlan valour in the person who rise up simultaneously against the first in- 
of Jeanne d'Arc. dignity offered by their administrators, and who 

Rousseau. There neither the genius of the remove, without pause and without parley, trunk, 
nation nor the spirit of the times is reproachable, root, and branch. 

but the genius and spirit of Fanaticism, which is Malesherbes. As we can not change at once the 
violent and blind in all alike Jeanne d'Arc was whole fabric of government, let us be attentive to 
believed to be a sorceress, and was condemned to the unsounder parts, and recommend the readiest 
death for it by the ecclesiastical judges of each and safest method of repairing them, 
nation Nothing but the full belief of the English Rousseau. The minister wonld expell me from 
that she was under tho guidance of an invisible bis antechamber, and order his valets to buffet 
and evil power, would have turned to flight tbose me, if I offered him any proposal for the advan- 
Saxo-Normans, who never yicldod to the Franco- tage of mankind 

Gauls when there were only three against one , Malesherbes Call to him then from this room, 
no, not once in the incessant contest, during throe where the valets are cmler Nature has given 
hundred years, which ended in the utter suhjuga- you a speaking-trumpet, which neither storm can 
tion of your country As tho French acknow- drow n nor enemy can silence. If you esteem him, 
ledged her to be the inspired of God, they fancied instruct him ; if you dospise him, do the same, 
there was no danger in following her as the Surely you who have much benevolence, wonld 
English thought her instigated by tho Devil, they not despise anyone willingly or unnecessarily, 
felt the insufficiency of human force in opposing Contempt is for the incorrigible now, where upon 
her Wherever she was not, the field was covered earth is he whom your genius, if rightly and tem- 
with French bodies, as before wherever she was, peratcly exerted, would not influence and correct 1 
it was covered with English, as it never had been T never was more flattered nr honoured than by 
until then Had Jeanne d’Are been liom m your patience in listening to me Consider me 
England and fought for England, the people at as an old woman who sits by the bedside in your 
this hour, although no longer slaves to idolatry, infirmity, who bnngH you no savoury viand, no 
would almost worship her every year would her exotic fruit, but a basin of whey or a basket of 
festival bo kept m every village of tho land. But strawberries from your native bills, assures you 
in France not a hymn is chaunted to her, not a that what oppressed you was a dream, occasioned 
curl of incense is wafted, not a taper is lighted, by the wrong position m which you lay, opens the 
not a daisy, not a rush, is strewn upon the ground window, gives you fresh air, and entreats you to 
throughout the whole kingdom she rescued recollect the features of nature, and to observe 
Instead of which, a shirt-airer to a libidinous king, (which no man ever did so accurately) their 
a nbald poet, a piebald of tragedy and comedy, a beauty In your politics you cut down a forest 
contemner alike of parity and of patriotism, to make a toothpick, and can not make even that 
throws his filth against her mutilated features out of it Do not let us m jurisprudence be like 
Meanwhile an edifice is being erected m your city critics in the classics, and change whatever can be 
to the glory of Genevieve, which will exhauBt tho changed, right or wrong No statesman will take 
fortunes, and almost themaledictions, of thepeople your advice. Supposing that anyone is liberal 
Malesherbes Wo certainly are not tho most in his sentiments and clear-sighted m his views, 
grateful of nations nevertheless love of power is jealous, and he would 

Rousseau. You must be, before you pretend to rejoice to see you fleeing from persecution, or 
be the most honourable. turning to meet it The very men whom you 

Malesherbes I hope our gratitude in future will would benefit will treat you worse. As tho 
be excited by something better than the instru- ministers of kings wish their masters to possess 
mentsofwar The nation is growing more civilised absolute power, that the exercise of it may bo 
and humane the young have never lapped blood delegated to them, which it naturally is, from the 
Rousseau. I prefer the vices of the present king violence and sloth alternate with despots as with 
to the glories of his predecessor I prefer a swine wild beasts, and that they may apprehend no 
to a panther, and the outer side of the sty or check or control from those who discover their 
grating to the inner. misdemeanors, m like maimer the people places 

Malesherbes. You, being a philanthropist, must more trust in favour than m fortune, and hopes 
rejoice that our reigning prince abstains from the to obtain by subserviency what it never might 
field of battle by election or by chance. Else m free govern- 

Rousseau Unless he did, he could not continue ments, so some are called (for names once given 
to give a thousand louis daily for the young are the last things lost), all minor offices and em- 
nuudens brought to him, A prodigal man is a ployment* would be assigned by ballot Each 
thoughtless man , a prodigal prince is a thought- province or canton would present a list annually 
less robber Your country endures enough without of such persons in it as are worthy to occupy the 
war. But oppression and valour, like Voltaire’s local administrations. 

fever and quinquina, grow far apart To avoid any allusion to the country in which 

Malesherbes. What < and are not our people we live, fet us take England for example. Is it 
brave* not absnrd, iniquitous, and revolting, that the 

Rousseau. I call those brave, and those only, minister of a church m Yorkshire should bp 

s 
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appointed by a lawyer in London, -who never knew AT alesherbes. Almost the greatest evil that exist* 

him, never saw him, never heard from a single one in the world, moral or physical, would he removed, 
of the parishioner* a recommendation of any kindl A second appeal might be made in the following 
Is it not more reasonable that a justice of the session ; a third could only come before parlia- 
peace should be chosen by those who have always ment, and thiB alone by moans of attorneys ; the 
been witnesses of his equity? number of whom altogether would not exceed the 

Rousseau. The English in former days insisted number of coroners , for in England there are as 
more firmly and urgently on improving their con- many who cut their own throats as who would cut 
attention than they have ever done since Xu the their own purses 

reign of Edward III they claimed the nomination Rousseau The famous trial by jury would cease • 

of the chancellor. And surely if any nomination this would disgust the English 

of any functionary is left to the people, it should Malesherbes. The number of justices would bo 

be this. It is somewhat like the tnbunitial much augmonted nearly all those who now are 

power among the Homans, and ia the only one jurymen would enjoy this rank and dignity, and 

which can intercede in a conciliatory way botween would be flattered by sitting on the same bench 

the prince and people Exclusively of this one with the first gentlemen of the land 

office m the higher posts of government, the king Rousseau What number would sit 1 

should appoint bis ministers, and should invest Malesherbis Three or five in the first instance, 

them with power and splondour , but those min- five or seven m the second , as the number of 

isters should not appoint to any civil or religious causes should permit 

place of trust or profit which the community could Rousseau The laws of England are extremely 
manifestly fill better The greater part of offices intricate and perplexed such men would be 
and dignities should be conferred for a short and puzzled 

stated time, that all might hope to attam and Malesherbes Such men, having no interest in 
strive to deserve them Embassies in particular the perplexity, but, on the contrary, an interest 
should never exceed one year in Europe, nor con- in unravelling it, would sec such laws corrected, 
sulates two. To the latter office I assign this Intricate as they are, questions on those which are 
duration, as the more difficult to fulfil properly, the most so arc usually referred by the judges 
from requiring a knowledge of trade, although a themselves to private arbitration, of which my 
slight one, and because those who possess any such plan, 1 conceive, has all the advantages, unitod to 
knowledge are inclined, for the greater part, to those of open and freo discussion among men of 
turn It to their own account, which a consul ought unperverted sense, and unbiassed by professional 
by no means to do Frequent election of repre- hopes and interests The diflbrent courts of law 
sentatives and of civil officers m the subordinate m England cost about seventy millions of francs 
employments, would remove most causes of diB- annually On my system the justices or judges 
content m the people, and of instability in kingly would receive five-and-twenty francs daily as the 
powor. Here is a lottery in which everyone is special jun/men do now, without any sense of 
sure of a pnze, if not for himself, at least for some- shame or impropriety, however nch they may be 
body in his &mily or among his friends ; and the such being the established practice 
ticket would be fairly paid for out of the taxes Rousseau Seventy millions 1 seventy millions ( 

Malesherbes So it appears to mo What other Malesherbes There are attorneys and convey- 

system can present bo obviously to the great mass ancers in London w ho gam one hundred thou- 
of the people the two principal piers and buttresses Rand francs a-year, and advocates more. Tho 
of government, tangible interest and reasonable Chancellor 

hope i No danger of any kind can arise from it, Rousseau The Celcno of those harpies . 

no antipathies, no divisions, no imposture of do- Malesherbes. Nets above one million, and is 

magogues, no caprice of despots On the con- groatly more than an archbishop in the church, 
trary, many and great advantages, in places which scattering preferment in Cumberland and Cornwall 
at tho first survey do not appear to border on it, , from his bench at Westminster. 

At present, the best of the English juridical insti- Rousseau Absurdities and enormities are great 
tntions, that of justices of the peace, is viewed in proportion to custom or msuetude. If we had 
with diffidence and distrust Elected as they lived from childhood with a boa constrictor, wo 
would be, and increased in number, the whole should think it no more a monster than a canary- 
judicature, civil and criminal, might be confided bird Tho sum you mentioned of seventy mil- 
to them, and their labours be not only not aggra- bons is incredible 

vatod but diminished Suppose them in four Malesherbes. In this estimate the expense of 
divisions to meet at four places in every county, letters by the post, and of joumeyB made by the 
once in twenty days, and to possess the power of parties, is not and can not be included 
imposing a fine not exceeding two hundred francs Rousseau. The whole machine of government, 
on every cause implying oppression, and one not civil and religious, ought never to beer upon the 
exceeding fifty on such as they should unanimously people with a weight so oppressive I do not add 
declare frivolous. the national defence, which being principally naval, 

Rousseau. Few would become attorneys, and is more costly, nor institutions for the promotion 
those from among the indigent of the arts, which la a country like England ought 
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to be liberal Bot such an expenditure should 
nearly suffice for these also, in tune of peace 
Religion and law indeed should cost nothing at 
present the one hangs property, the other quarters 
it lam confounded at the profusion 1 doubt 
whether the Romans expendod so much in that 
years war which dissolved the Carthaginian em 
pile, and left them masters of the universe What 
is certain, and what is better, it did not cost a 
tenth of it to colonise Pennsylvania, m whose 
forests the cradle of Freedom is suspended, and 
where the eye of Philanthropy, tired with tears 
and vigils, may wander and may rest Your sys 
tern, or rather your arrangement of one already 
established pleases me Ministers would only 
lose thereby that portion of their possessions 
which they give away to needy reUtii cs, unworthy 
dependents, or the requisite supporters of their 
authority and power 

Mcdeilin bes On this plan, no snch supporters 
would be necessary, no such dependents could 
exist, and no such relatives could be disappointed 
Reside, the conflicts of thur opponents most be 
periodical, weak, and irregular 

Rousseau The craving for the nch carrion 
would lie less keen, the zeal of opposition, as 
usual, would be measured by the stomach, whereon 
hope and overlooking have always a strong in 
flucnce 

Maleslurbes My excellent friend, do not be 
offended with me for an ingenuous and frank con 
fession, promise me your pardon 
Rousseau You need none 
Medesherbes Promise it nevertheless 
Rousseau You have said nothing, done nothing, 
which could in any way disploase me 

Maleslurbcs You grant me then a bill of in 
demmty for whal J may have undertaken with a 
good intention since we have been together 1 
Rousseau Willingly 

Malesherbes I fell into your views, I walked 
along with you side by bido , morel y to oc< upy y our 
mind, which, I perceived, was agitated 

Rousseau In other words, to betray me 1 had 
begun to imagine there was one man m the uni 
verse not my enemy 

Malesherbes There are many, my dear M 
Rousseau ' yes, even in France and England , to 
say nothing of the remoter regions on each side 
of the Equator, discovered and undiscovered Re 
reasonable, he just 

Rousseau 1 am the only man who is either 
What would you say more 1 * 

Malesherbes Perhaps I would even say less 
You are fond of discoursing on the visionary 
and hypothetical I usually avoid it 
Rousseau Pray why, sir * 

Malesherbes Because it renders us more and 
more discontented with the condition in which 
Divine Providence hath placed us We can hope 
to remove but a email portion of the evils that 
encompass us , there being many men to whom 
these are no evils at all, and such having 
the ma n ag e ment of our concerns, and keeping 


ns under them as tightly as the old man kept 
Smbad 

Rousseau I wonld teach them that what are 
evils to us are evils to them likewise, and heavier 
and more dangerous The rash, impetuous ndor, 
or (to adopt your allusion) the intolerably heavy 
one, is more hablo to break his bones by a fall, 
than the animal he has mounted Sooner or later 
the cloud of tyranny bursts and fortunes, piled up 
inordinately and immeasurably, not only are scat- 
tered and lost, hut first overwhelm the occupier 
IV e, bke metallic blocks, are hardened by the re 
petition of the blows that flatten us, and, every 
port of us touching the ground, we cannot fall 
low er the hammerers, once fallen, are annihilated 
Y our remarks, although umppUcablo to the Con- 
tinent, arc applicable to England and several 
ot them, however they may be pecked, scratched, 
and kicked about, by the pullots fattening in the 
darkened chambers of Parliament, are worthy of 
being weighed by the poople, loth as may be 
ministers of state to employ the scales of Justice 
on any such occasion Rut if the steadier hand 
refuses to perform its functions, the stronger may 
usurp thorn 

Maleshnbes Nothing more probable Often 
the worst evil of had government is not in its 
action hut its counteraction 
Rousteeiu Is it possible to doubt at what coun- 
try you now are pointing i I can not see then why 
you should have treated me like a driveller 
Medesherbes How so, my fnend 1 how so’ 
Rousseau To Bay the least, why you should 
behove me indifferent to the welfare of your coun 
try, to the dictates of humanity, to the improve 
ment of the species 

Medesherbes In compliance with your humour, 
to engage your fancy, to divort it awhile from 
Switzerland, by which you appear, and partly on 
my account, to he offended, I began with reflec 
tions upon England I raised up another cloud 
in the region of them, light enough to be fantastic 
and diaphanous, and to catch some little irrodia 
tion from ltB w estem sun Do not run after it 
farther, it has vanished already Consider, the 
three great nations 
Rousseau Pray, which are those 1 
Malesherbes I cannot m conscience give the 
palm to the Hottentots, the Greenlanders, or the 
Hurons I meant to designate those who united 
to empire the most social virtue and civil freedom 
Athens, Rome, and England, have received on the 
subject of government elaborate treatises horn 
their greatest men You have reasoned more dis- 
passionately and profoundly on it than Plato has 
done, or probably than Cicero, led awaj, as he 
often is, by the authority of those who are mfe 
nor to himself but do you cxcell Aristoteles m 
calm and patient investigation? Or, think you, are 
your reading and range of thought more exten- 
sive than Harrington's and Miltons? Yet what 
effect have the political works of these marvellous 
men produced upon the world ? what effect upon 
any one state, any one'city, any one hamlet ? A 
s 2 
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clerk in office, an accountant, a gauger of amall- 
beer, a song-writer for a tavern dinner, produces 
more. He thrusts hie rage into the hole whence 
the wind come*, and Bleeps Roundly While you 
and I are talking about elevations and propor- 
tions, pillars and pillaetere, arehitruv cs and fne/cs, 
the buildings wo should repair arc falling to the 
earth, and the materials for their restoration arc 
in the quarry 

Rmuuetiu I could answer \ ou but my mind 
has certain moments of repose, or rather of osed 
lation, which 1 would not for the world disturb 
Music, eloquence, friendship, bring and prolong 
thorn 

MabuhtrU* Enjoy them, my dear friend, and 


convert them, if possible, to months and years. 
It is as much at your arbitration on what theme 
you shall meditate, as m what meadow you shall 
botanise , and you have as much at your option 
the choice of your thoughts, aa of the keys in yonr 
liarpsii hord 

Rvmmtau If tins were true, who could be un- 
happy i 

MaMurbes Those of whom it is not true. 
Those who from want of practice cannot manage 
their thoughts, who have few to select from, and 
a ho, because of their Bloth or of their weakness, 
do not r6ll away the heaviest from before 
them 


DON VICTOR SAEZ 1 

Aim The business of an enlightened prince is 
twofold , namely . to unite kingdoms and disunite 
thnr inhabitants This is a truth so sound and 
solid, that it will keep iU whole weight foi another 
time and occasion, and indeed half the difficulty 
is surmounted already (If a second truth nolssly 
can lie ignorant , that it is a kindness to lead the 
seller , a duty to lead the drunk , in whn li plight 
is to lie considered a nation that laiuies it tan 
rule itself V our Majesty « ill now perhaps lav our 
me with what occurred in your interview with 
the arch traitor I 

Rry Nittn Quiroga did not place in my word 
tho trust 1 had a right to export 
■Sac; Wluil did you tell linn > 

It'll NrtUi That I h.ul need of his talents , and I 
earnestly pressed hint to return with mo to Madrid 
He Imwed and wus silent 1 added that mi heart 
was royal he seemed less assured than cur 
lowlly that, whatever my mother might say to the 
contrary, I was a descendant of St I aims he 
almost lurnod his Ixtck 1 was so angry 1 could 
have killed him, If he lmd not fated almut I 
then liegan to show him my confident e , not. 
father, suth confidence as I repose in you, the 
director of my conscience 
Ran Hire, when our consciences ache we un- 
bosom . w hen our liellios ache wc unbutton Con- 
fidence bus no more to do in the one case than in 
the other, in fact, those who show a great deal of 
it, gain none Hen* that uukle immoderately, 
and run alioiit the straw yard and drop their eggs 
anywhere, in clean places or in fold, are carried 
to market and sold cheap It is well that the 
rebel did not take you by the throat and strangle 
you there are many who would have cried vrll 
done ' even though your Mqjcsty had died with- 
| out confession and extreme unction To such a 
condition are piety and loyalty now reduced m 
Spain. 

Rey Netto With my usual presence of mind I 
drew out and presented to him the image of Rant 
Antonio, and swore before it, calling it to witness, 
that I had quite forgotten all possible and imagi- 
nable reasons for displeasure and discontent with 


ND EI, REY NETTO. 

him lie looked upon the Baint, and observing 
that it was not the leaden one, recoiled with dis- 
trust I f I hud sworn upon the leaden one, would 
you haic absolved mo, father • 

Aiio \ cnerahle as indeed is that image, and 
manifold as are the miracles it has performed in 
the preservation of your Majesty, still, on this 
holy ociasion, I would not have hesitated, and 
< ertainly if your Majesty had even kissed tho 
Haini . hood and feet, my duty w onld have prompted 
me to absolve you 

It'i/ A’/ till Hut the Saint might have punished 
me with the nightmare, or even with his fire, 
before I could have i onfussed. 

A’n/; Supposing him angry But why suppose 
him so i 

Ri-Ij Netto Rciausc he knows that I have 
another image for such purposes, which has always 
answered them well enough 

“ Man let dleux son! trop Brands poor Ctre difflclles . 

Tout est psyC d’un slmplo grain d'enoens* * 

Ain: In reconciliations we take down the 
scaling-ladder and prepare the mine 

It' ll Nitto (imroga, 1 doubt not, baa dealings 
« it li the dev ll, w ho prompted hun to look sharply, 
and to discover that the image was not the true 
one, and little or no better than a common Ma- 
donna or a paltry crucifix 

A/ic: The malice of Satan is bey'ond our pru- 
dence and calculation What, in the name of Our 
Laity, makes your Majesty laugh so heartily? 
True indeed, your deliverance, which spreads such 
universal joy over the nation and over Europe, 
can not lie indifferent to yourself, but these are 
not the first moments of it , the first were, I re- 
member, less rapturous I look forward to quiet 
times, when your Mqjesty may follow the glorious 
example of his Most Christian 

Rey Netto. No, no not a w'ord more about 
that. And I am surprised, Don Victor, that you 
should change your tone so suddenly The French 
may have amnesties they are made up of them 

They remember nothing upon earth Torn them 
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Into ft new road, and they will ran along in it until 
they find another , then they make a sharp turn 
and trot on But Spaniards have spinal bones in 
their backs, and bend slowly. You must collar 
them, and^oad them, and bleed thorn under the 
tongue, like oxen w spring, if they grow notous 
So amnesty 1 no talk about it ' 

Saez Sire, I had no such meaning I would 
only hare mentioned the innocent and devout 
office of his Most Christian Majesty, in conde 
scendmg to be the godfather of a bell in the church 
of Saint Louis at Pans The Duke Blacas was 
proxy, and promised, no doubt, in his Majesty s 
name, to instruct the new Christian in its duties, 
to watch oror its morals, and in short to educate 
it as a good child and good Catholic, until it come 
to years of discretion 

Eey Netto This indeed is better than suih 
things aB amnesties , the idea of which banished 
from my royal breast the delight I foretasted m 
the agonies of ltiego The rogue Eicgo 1 I had 
resolred how to punish him My cousin Louis of 
Angoulfrne would not hear of racks and wheols, 
nor even of thumb screws and other trinkets of 
justice, and requested me never to renew the 
subject, lest any impediment or remonstrance on 
his part, if publicly known, might raise a mutiny 
in his army I have been illuminated from above 
my heart floats in the fulness of joy The rogue 
Biego ' if there is an ass in Madrid, he shall lie 
drawn along the streets by one I will give orders 
under my royal hand and seal, that file hurdle 
shall have some sharp pointed sticks in it, with 
a nail or two here and there* I prayed to the 
archangel Saint Michael, and w i thm a lew minutes 
ha 1 ha i ha 1 

Saez Your Majesty is really too jocose with such 
heavenly names 

Itiy Nttto I can not help it he knows my 
punty I yield to hiB inspiration 

Saez What did he inspire * 

ihy Nttto First, that the fetters should pinch 
the traitor s logs to the bone, swell them like his 
Most Christian Majesty s, and blacken them like 
a zamjta di Modena 

Saez This is not a thought for laughter, but 
for justice 

Rey Netto I can not help it, npon my eon 
science 

Saez The second inspiration, what was that 1 

Eey Netto My sides shake again and ache 
with laughter It was that, before ho is carted, 
a good dose of physic should be given to him , 


* When Rlego was taken prisoner, there was with him 
an English officer named Matthews, bearing a regular 
oommiaaion from the Spanish Government constitutionally 
established, and eworn to be religiously observed by his 
Catholic Majesty This officer was treated with every 
cruelty and ignominy for several months , he was detained 
in solitary confinement, and kept without food, at one 
time, fifty-three hours. General Martin, called the Em 
peoinado, was exposed in an iron cage, on festivals, in the 
public square of Bods, He killed many thousands of the 
French soldiers in the late war, and they abandoned him 
to those of the ruth 


for compunction is never so certain as with 
the belly ache, it makes people as grave as the 
Miserere 

Saez 1 know the rebel too well nothing will 
move him 

Eey Netto Not jalap ' 

Saez I would say, to confess hiB offences 
Eey Netto Lot there be monks enough about 
him, and I will force him to edify the people : 1 
will make him amg and sigh and beg pardon of 
Saint Jago and the virgin, of God and man and 
me He may bristle like a wild boar of the Bicrao, 
I will make a lamb of him He shall grin like a 
stufied crocodile he bliall sweat like a Jew m a 
benito, roasting at a royal marriage feast in the 
good old times 

What think you, father, of these his last words 
read them, and correct them as you please 
Saez He can not speak belter 
Bey Netto I will despatch them instantly 
Saez W ltb strict orders that theybenot printed 
before the offender is dead Who wrote them t 
Re i; Netto Father Gil Roncalle of Valmascda 
Saez Father Oil is a Carmelite I wonder at 
his precipitancy He may mean well, but he 
must correct several of the expressions 
Riy Netto I doubted at first whether it was 
quite proper to represent a man saying what he 
never said 

Saez Very proper, if the glory of God be in 
creased thereby Beside, what is falsehood on 
earth may be truth in heaven for it is unlawful 
to suppose that anything will he the same there 
as here, excepting our liodies, which we know 
will lie identically what they arc now, without the 
alteration of a single hair 

Rey Nttto O how comfortablo i 1 do not mean 
the hair, but that blessed doctrine touching 
falsehood What are you » ntmg with y our pencil 
under the last words of Kicgoi 
Saez * Gloi i a Deo tn realms ’ 

Rry Netto Kyra rlcison > mater amabtlis > 
Saez "lour Majesty should not have crossed 
yourself at Dro , but only at demonio, or eretico, 
or corwtttw tonal 

Rr y Nr tto Father, what have yon been eating t 
Your garlic, 1 think, smells of mutton 
Saez 1 only added a few ounces of mutton, as 
many of beef, pork, and veal, with a little virgin 
oil and garvances, and, having finished them, laid 
down my spoon and fork upon the plate ab the 
clock was striking 

Rry Netto You are truly religious , but godli- 
ness and garlic can not always keep down virgin 
oil and garvances 

Saez I must go to the mineral waters 
Rey Netto Come with me to Sacedon 
Saez They report that those of Toledo are good 
for the stomach 

Rey Netto 1 would make you archbishop, if my 
ftumly could do without it and beside, I want 
you about me You must always be my spiritual 
guide, my confessor 

Saez No office is so glorious as that of guiding 
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the coneeienee of my king, to extricate Urn from momitration ' We have Chateaubriand on our aide, 
the machination* of hla enemies, to examine hi* if we can trust him , 

laws and treaties, to controul b» judge*, to awe Stuz The scholars on other benches may make 
and regulate the Council of Castile, to provide a clatter and a clamour the treaaury-tench ia the 
that Ma Use* he punetuallj paid and honcstlv only bench that atanda firm As for Chateaubriand, 
expended, and, above all, to provide that the ho u not half ao gnat a rogue ^as he would make 
royal house bo maintained in ita ancient dignitv you believe he w He wishes tho world to forget 
and lustre that he was an author of voyages and novelB, paa- 

Hru y<4tu That is to lie minister quinadcs and puffs, and is ambitious of mailing 

Hurt CoofciM>n mu>t aUaj rs rule minifrten I the Fouthts a sort of ambition very natural to 
HryNrtto I ha»i» warctil) an\ monc) it would people who leave the pamphlet for we port- 
aavo me something it you would exert ise both iolio the common reading-room for the kings 
a g} ( . (M i. linnet According to M Talleyrand, one of 

Han 1 un too |«K>r I can not give cabinet ' those rojal cousins, by his own peculiar virtue, 
dinners Cooks arc the presidents of wars and ^ has anticipated what we suppose may hereafter 
trcities turtles arc the scats and services of plate I take place in heaven, by converting falsehood 
thewuc | into truth 1 hope, sire, it waB not the same 

Hof H> 'to 1 do not beat that my cook is a pro j jicrson who swore that Napoloon was innocent as 
suit nt , objm lions hut Ik t n raised even against a child* 

violinists and vah Is As lo hcrcditarv wealth oi RniNitta Between ourselves, there are worse 
pov> rty, take ten of the leading men m 1 hi rope, men than Don Napoleon I was never better 
and you will hud cither them or their fathers lodged or better fed than at Vallanccy Don 
void of alt inheritance I'vi n the linnoui of i Napoleon gave me the most beautiful watch I ever 
paternity ns to some of them is still m abcvuncc saw, together with hie seals, at parting One of 
they have risen by the same merits as will ruse them plays chimes you have nothing to do but 
you, without your piety and dilution h iithtul tosay three patnninhn and wind it up, and it 
to the good cause-, tin v have soon descited their will clmuc of its own accord The same Don 
hint admirers, who fuisooth emit up their liberal Napoleon loo gave me other things a coral cru- 
print iplcs j eifix, wlm h coral was once white, but became rod 

Hiuz These prim iplcs arc uot so much amiss through the blood of our Redeemer amlvergnd- 
wheu two gentlemen have but a pur ot breeches noil, the original of that on which the blessed 
between them, but eicrtone who has a pair lo turn “saint Lorenzo suffered martyrdom and a rosary 
self, and euminon sense, is ashamed ut acknow as miratulous as the chiming seal, good against 
lodging that they wire ever Ins musket balls ami pleurisies But Drmcc Talley- 

Ri I) A'l It'i Koieral ofllicsc gentlemen tho kings rand, who was present, told me I must not tempt 
my brothers him > veil made their cousins some God by catching cold, nor by exposing my sacred 
arc dukes For instance- Kouihe and Salary person in kittle For none of these things was 
and tho Gascon whom you mentioned just now there any stipulation made by mi brothers of the 
and whom Ins Most Christian Majesty would hale Holy Alliance It is true Don Napoleon laughed 
made running footman to un amlusieiiloi bill ho at nit w hen he eaught me first This is natural 
humbly represented that Is ing burn among roc ks [ laughed at him when he was caught 
ho could not run upon level giuuiul My lnothci Rtuz The heretics did not punish him as they 
of Frame, the la-st natured meu in the world, ought to have done 

happened then to lie pitting the breast ot a plump Iln/Xttto They might at least have pinched 
and fresh plucked pullet lie < hanged his royal him anil stuck a needle under his nail But these 
resolution, and made a running footman of the kings, tiod help them' have little power at pro 
Intendc-d amliassador and uu ambissadoi ut the sent They are kept tn jeopardy by thcconstitu- 
intendod running footman This t understand, tiuuulists, and are deprived ot "their confessors 
has drawn closer the ties of affinity lietwecn his Kipt* thaton' matt r mt/iditU s 1 
Most Christ lun Muesli and his Most Mahometan, Sm; It will not be long so All the princes 
who fecta himself highly complimented by the in Euroiic, constitutional or legitimate, have one 
gradual adoption ol his political system m eiery mind, ouo administration Those of their mi- 
eourt of Europe umters who talk the most boldly, talk by pcrmis- 

Sars. It Is much to lie feared that the French siou , and it is understood, as your Majesty 
will corrupt our people by tliur flutes and tnlilles knows, that it is only to delude the people and 
and they aro ao fond too of chattering and of keep them quiet What was done at Naples haa 
scribbling, that I should not wonder if, ileliicrers been done at Cadiz, is doing in Greece and' will 
aa they call themsolves, they drew their pens lie done in America Legitimate kings have no 
amdnst ua, proving this thing and disproving that surer coadjutors than the ministers of eonstitu- 
Whoro demonstrations come in the van, remon tional These know by experience that the people 
titrations come in the rear _ _ ^ is a football, that it is tod with air, and that tho 

RryNttto. Neither the fiddle k>w nor flute can party which kicks it farthest is the winner They 
overthrow us , but Heaven deliver ns trorn tbe have begun to learn something from us 
sharpness of tho pen and from the wdincss of de R,y XtUo But they are so ungrateful as not to 
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acknowledge it As for religion, I bare no hope Delhi and Mexico, so that the pestilential breath 
of them they care not whether God laughs or of heresy may not tamt my people Furthermore 
ones they do nothing for hu glory no proces I shall authorise my minister of grace and jue- 
aions, no autos daft, no embroidery, no artificial tice, to revoke all diplomas granted to physicians, 
flowers, no head dresses, no canopies, no candles and all licenses to surgeons, by the pretended 
Surely, for the sake of keeping up appearances Cortes * thus permitting eveiy man to recover 
with him, they might paint a couple of poles the money he has paid m fees, taking back his 
white, stick a wick on the top, and place one on health m statu quo 
each side of him at the altar, as they do m Italy, Suez Sire, the great difficulty is the last 

where piety of late years is grown frugal Bey Netto Long as I have resisted mtorees- 

Baez Again and again ought we to render sion for a general amnesty, I am at last inclined 
thanks to the mother of God for our deliver to grant that also, excluding those only who have 
ance from the worst of them, as we did when borne arms against me, voted against me, written 
they followed the French across the Pyrenees, and against mo, and spoken against me 
left our beloved country without stain Baez Generous resolution ' Your Majesty with 

Rey Netto Kyrut ileison' jubilate domino' good reason rubs your hands together, and tucks 
Ktfrie eleuion ' Amen de prof units ' Anun <Iico them comfortably between the knees 
voins Unus vestrum, vnus testrum traditurus Bet) Netto The rogue Ricgo* 1 have found a 
estme Jubilate domino K ijrie el two n ' confessor for him 

Suez I do not despair of seeing the day, when Suez True Christian chanty ' to th ink of our 

the Parliament of England like that of France, worst enemies m our happiest moments, and to 
will serve only to register royal edicts, and when provide for the bafety of their souls when tho laws 
her kings shall recommend to colleges and catlie demand them 1 

dials tho sound doctors of hal unanen BeyNitto Father Gil Boncallc is the man he 

Bey Netto Sanguine as arc my hopes, I some shall accompany him on the road, and never leave 
times am discouraged and hardly can expect it him I wairant he will mike him penitent 
Heretics arc very stubborn fire alone can soften enough, and as pole in fnc minutes as a quaresi 
and bend them At present wc arc able but to mal f ist i ould do The lather stank so, I had 
treat them as ferrets, and sew their mouths up neatly lost tho salvation of my soul by him 
On this achievement the sons of Saint Louis art hoc- How, sire ‘ 

unanimously resolved Biy Nitto He stood before me and presented 

Saiz Faith, hope, and chanty, are resplendent the euchanst such a vapour came up with it into 
on your Majesty s countenance, whose gracious my mouth, I w as within a hair s breadth of spit 
smiles, hke lieoms from heaven, announce the ting out my Maker with chocolate and anihovies 
certain accomplishment of your pious wishes Baez He would have pardoned an involuntary 

Rey Netto I did not smile about sewing up Bin, at the mten ession of Ins Church 
their mouths like ferrets , but upon my lile 1 con BeyNitto Involuntary sin 1 what sm, father, 
not help laughing do you think it practicable 1 may that be 1 

They must he careful in binding well both arms Suez Unintentional Those who commit no 
and feet Now, my dear father, Don Victor as voluntary sins, commit involuntary, for without 
there should always be home person to sci/e the sm is none, not even the babe infants are bom 
legs of the criminal who is hanged, could not I be m it 

so disguised as to perform the ofhco, and nobody BeyNitto Tbit I knew before, but a little 
know it? Tho hand of a man who dies by the water, and some blessed words, and a cross, so it 
halter is a cure for some diseases a mere tom h lie not a Greek one 0 whaf mercy • 
effects it The leg of Ricgo, pulled os 1 should Baez Yes, we may all come into the right way, 
pull it, would to me be a panacea like the milk if our parents and numes do not look about and 
of Samt Catharines neck, or the oil running i hatter at the font, but hold our heads quiet, and 
from her body take especial care wo never sneeze 

Saez If his accomplices should over hear of it, Bey Netto Would that quite undo it 1 

they would be exasperated to madness Baez Such a sign of contempt, so early 1 there 

Bey Netto I have ordered a Te Deum to be is no hope for it, no office appointed, no ceremony, 
sung for my deliverance, not only in Spam, but no procession 

also in my kingdoms of America and India this Rey Netto This knowledge is more important 
will brag them to reason than any other , but you will be pleased and sur- 

Saez Those flourishing kingdoms will, I trust, prised, no doubt, to hear, that I have a motupro 
furnish your Majesty with temporal no less than jtrio, by which I can restore my finances and fill 
spiritual means of overcoming your enomics my treasury 

Rey Netto To encourage my brothers, the Holy Noe* Sire, I shall indeed rejoice to learn it 

Alims, in their good intentions, and to reward Bey Nitto As king of the Indies, whore the 

them for their past services, I intend to open a people are more tractable than in America, I shall 
free trade to them with my kingdoms in both propose to my vassal, the Great Mogul, his mde- 

Indies, providing howover that no mercantile or _ — — 

other ship sail nearer than within one mile of * Incredible ae It may eeem this ordinance waeleroed 
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pendcnce of my crown, on condition that He Suez. Your Majesty would perhaps Haro said 
pays me immediately one hundred million of dol- de facto 

lam, and twenty million yearly for ever From Hey Nctto We Hinge confuse these terms • in- 
tho BngliRh I ghall demand no more than a deed they are immaterial 
few millions, they being powerful and proud, Saez The plan is admirable the only difficulty 
and disincline d to acknowledge my sovranty is in the execution It must npen a short time 
de jure t yet m your Majesty’s royal mmd. 
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Aphanama. Y ou arc leaving us 1 you arc leaving 
us I O Mauncc, in these vast wildernesses aro you 
then the only thing cruel ' 

Brmmwki Aphanasia 1 who, in the name of 
Heaven, could huve told you this 1 
A pita mutta Your sighs, when we met at lesson 
Hen toiNtki And may not an exile sigh 1 Docs 
the merciless Catharine, the murderer of her hus- 
band, docs even she forlnd it 1 Loss of rank 1 of 
estate, of liberty, of country 
Aphanama You had lost them, and still wore 
happy Did not you tell me that our studies were 
your consolation, and that Aphanaaia was your 
heart's content 1 

Benunivki Innocence and youth should ever 
be unsuspicious. 

Aphanama I am then wicked in your eyes' 
Hear me ! hear me 1 It was no suspicion in me 
Fly, Maurice ' fly, my beloved Maurice ' my father 
knows your intention fly 1 fly ' 

Benunmki Impossible ! how know it 1 how 
suspect it 1 Speak, my sweet girl ' be calm 
Aphanama Only do not go while there is 
nothing under heaven but the snows and sea. 
Where will you hnd food 1 who will chafe your 
hands 1 who will warn you not to sleep lest you 
should die 1 and whose voice, can you tell me, 
will help your smiles to waken jou ! Maurice, 
dear Maurice, only stay until the summer my 
fathor will then have ceased to suspect i on, and I 
may learn from jou how to bear it March, April, 
May three months arc little you hat e boon 
hero three months one faggot s bbuc 1 Do 
promise me I will throw mj self on the floor, 
and ask my good kind father to let you leave us 
Brnnnmkt Aphanasiu 1 are you wild ' My 
dearest girl, abandon the idea' You ruin me, you 
cause my imprisonment, my deprivation of you, 
my death Listen to mu l swear to do nothing 
without you 

Aphanama. O yes , you go without mo 
HrnwtmtLi Paiufullest of my thoughts ' no , 
hero let me live, here, lost, degraded, useless , and 
Aphanaaia be the witness of nothing but my 
ignominy 0 God ' was [ born for this ' is mine 
a light to set in this horizon ' 

Aphanama I do not understand you did you 
pray 1 May the saints of heaven direct jou ' 
But not to leave me ' 

Benunmki O Aphanaaia I I thought you were 
too reasonable and too courageous to shed tears 
you did not weop before why do you now » 
Aphanama. Ah why did you read to me, once, J 


of those two lovers who were buried in the same 
grave 1 

Beniowski What two 1 there have been several. 

Aphanama Dearest, dearest Maurice 1 are 
lovers then often so happy to the last 1 God will 
lio as good to us as to any , for surely wo trust m 
him as much Como, come along lot us run to 
the sea the whole way There is fondness m your 
sweet compassionate face , and yet I pray you 
do not look ' O do not look at me , I am so 
ashamed Take me, take me with you I let ug 
away this instant. Loose me from yonr arms, 
dear Mauncc, let me go, I will return again 
directly Forgneme' but forgive me' do not 
think me vile ' You do not , 1 know you do not, 
now you kiss me 

Bnnomkt Never will I consent to loose yon, 
light of my dchverancc 1 Let this unite us 
eternally, my sweet espoused Aphanasia I 

Aphanama Espoused' 0 blessed day I 0 light 
from heaven ' I could no longer be silent, I could 
not speak otherwise The seas are very wide, 
they tell me, and covered with rocks of ice and 
mountains of snow for many versts, upon which 
there is not an aspm or birch or alder to catch 
at, if the wind should blow hard There is no 
rye, nor liemcs, nor little birds tamed by the 
frost, nor beasts asleep and many days, and 
many long stormy nights, must be endured upon 
the waves, without food Could you bear this 
quite alone t 

Brnwicnki Could you bear it, Aphanasia 1 

A phanama Alone I could not 

Bcruvmki Could you with me ? Think again, 
we both must suffer 

A phanama How can we, Maurice t shall not 
wo die together ‘I Why do you clasp me so hard) 

BemonmLt Could you endure to Bee, hour after 
hour, the deaths and the agonies of the brave 1 
How many deaths ! what dreadful agonies ! The 
fury of thirst, the desperation of hunger ' To hear 
their bodies plunged nightly into the unhallowed 
deep but first, Aphanasia, to hear them curse 
me as the author of their sufferings, the deluder 
of an innocent and an inexperienced girl, drag- 
ging her with me to a watery grave, famished and 
ghastly, so lovely and so joyous but the other day I 
O my Aphanasia' there are things which yon 
have never heard, never should have heard, and 
must hear You have read about the works of 
God in the creation 

Aphanama. My fetbor could teach me thus 
far it is m the Bible. 
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Bemowsh Yon have read “ In hie image 
created he Man ' 

Aphanasia I thought it etrange, until I saw 
you, Maurice ! 

Beniowski Strange then will you think it that 
Man himself breaks this image in his brother 
Aphantma Cam did, and was accursed for it 
Beniowski We do, and arc honoured, dis 
honoured if we do not This is yet distant from 
the scope of my discourse You have heard the 
wolves and bears howl about our sheds I 
Aphanasia 0 yes and I have been told that 
they come upon the ice into the sea But I am 
not afraid of them I will give you a signal when 
they are near us 

Beniowski Hunger is sometimes so intolerable, 
it compels them to kill and devour one another 
Aphanasia They are violent and hurtful crea- 
tures , but that shocks me 
Beniowski What if men did it 1 
Aphanasia Merciful Redeemer • You do not 
mean devour each other ' 

Beniowski Hunger has driven men to this ex 
tremity You doubt my words astonishment 
turns you pale paler than ever 
Aphamuna I do believe you Was I then 
so pale? I know they kill one another when 
they are not tarnished can I wonder that they 
eat one another when they arc? The cruelty 
would be less even without the compulsion, but 
the killing did not seem so strange to me, because 
I had heard of it before 

Beniowski Thmk ' our manners may draw 
lots for the victim, or may seize the weakest 
Aphanama I am the weakest what can you 
say now? 0 foolish girl to have spoken it You 
have hurt, you have hurt your forehead 1 Do 
not stride away from me thus wildly' do not 
throw back on me those l cproachmg, those tom 
fymg glances 1 Have the sailors no better hopes 
of living, strong as they arc and accustomed to 
the hardships and dangers of the ocean ? 

Bemowsl i Hopes there are always 
Aphanasia Why then do you try to frighten 


me with what is not and may net ever he) why 
look aB if it pained yon to be kind to mel Do 
you retract the promise yet warm upon your lips 1 
Would you render the sea itself more horrible 
than it is ? Am I ignorant that it has whirl 
pools and monsters in its bosom , and storms and 
tempests that will never let it rest , and revenge 
ful and romorseless men, that mu each other's 
blood in its Balt waters, when cities and solitudes 
are not vast enough to receive it The sea u in 
deed a very frightful thing I will look away 
from it I protest to you I never will ho sad or 
frightened at it, if you will but let me go with 
you If you will not, O Maurice, I shall die with 
fear, I shall never sec you again, though you 
return and you will so wish to see me ' For 
you will grow kinder when you are away 

BenumsU 0 Aphanasia 1 little know you me 
or yourself 1 

Aphanasia While you are with me, I know 
how dearly I love you when you are absent I 
can not thmk it half, so many Sighs and sorrows 
interrupt me 1 And you will love me very much 
when you are gone ' Even this might pain yon 
do not let it ' No • you havo promised twas I 
who had forgotten it, not y ou 

How your heart beats ' These arc your tears 
upon my hair and shoulders 

Btmowski May they he the last we shall 
mingle ' 

Aphanasia Let me run then and embrace 
my father if he does not bless me, you ought 
not 

Bmiowski Aphanasia, I will not refuse you 
even what would disunite us Let me too stay 
and perish ' 

Aphanasia Ah my most tender most confiding 
father ' muBt you then weep for me, or muBt you 
hate me ' 

Beniowski You shall meet again and soon 
perhaps I promise it The seas will spare ua 
Ho who inspires the heart of Aphanasia, will pre 
serve her days 


ROMILLY AND PERCEVAL 


Romilly Porceval, I congratulate you on your 
appointment 

Perceval It is an arduous one, Romilly, and the 
more after such eloquent men as havo preceded 
me 

Bonnily What' and do you too place eloquence 
in the first rank among the requisites of a minis 
tart Pitt, who could speak fluently three hours 
together, came about us like the tide along the 
Lancashire sands, always shallow, but always just 
high enough to drown ns 

Perceval Despise him as you may, ho did great 
things 

Bonnily Indeed he did he made the richest 
k nation m the world the most wretched, and the 
fVgoorest the most powerful 


Pi rceval He was unfortunate, I acknowledge it, 
ou the Continent 

Romilly Like the Apparition inVhe Revelahons, 
he put tho right foot upon the sea, and the left 
upon the land, but in such a manner that they 
could not act in concert 

Perceval Ho was placed among the immortals 
while living 

Romilly And thore are clubs expressly formed 
for tho purpose of irrigating this precious plant of 
immortality with port and clarot Thoy or their 
fathers sprang up rapidly m their obscurity under 
the rank litter of the improvident husbandman 
He was called immortal by those who benefited 
from him, the word God on such occasions being 
obsolete 
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Perceval. I do not go so far as to call him, what 
some do, heavenly and godlike. 

Romilly. Ido. 

Perceval How! youl 

Romilly Yes men who have much to give are 
very like God , and tho more so when the sun of 
their bounty slimes on the unworthy no less than 
on the worthy However he woe eloquent, if faci- 
lity in speaking is eloquence When we were 
together in the law-courts, it was reasonable enough 
to consider our tongues as the most valuablo parts 
of us, knowing that their motion or quiescence 
would be purchased by dignities and emoluments , 
but the present times require men of linsmess, 
men of firmness, men of consistency, men ot pro- 
bity , and what is first-rate at the bar is but second- 
rate on the council board 

Perceval 1 should be glad of your assistance, 
our opinions being In general alike 

Romilly We could not take the same side on 
uni and criminal causes, neither can wc, for the 
same reason, in the House of Commons Which 
ever may win, wc will lsjth lead, if you plonsc 
Perceval I understand jou, and cannot bot 
commend your determination Yet, my dear 
Romilly, although there have been rnauy Whig 
oppositions, there never has been and (in the pre 
sent state of things) never will be a Whig ministry 
The post regulates the pnm iplcs 

Romilly A ministry of such virtue as to carry 
Whig principles into the cabinet, I fear there 
never will be, however much 1 wish it Yet. on 
curtain points disconnected from party, there is 
no roaaon why we two should disagree 1 will suji- 
port you m your favourite plan 
Perceval What is that 1 
RmiiUly To soften the ngour of the penal sta- 
tutes. 

Perceval I onco thought it necessary , or at least 
advisable My colleagues oppose it, fooling that, 
if reform is introduced, it may reach at lust the 
Court of Chancery, and tend to diminish the dig- 
nity of the first, ofhcc under the crown 
Romilly In England there is no dignity but 
what is constituted by possessions If you would 
propose a grant of fifty or sixty- thousand pounds 
a-ycar to tho present chancellor, to mdcmuify him 
for tho losses ho would sustain by regulating his 
court, I am convinced he would not oppose you 
Perceval The people are turbulent, and might 
dislike the grant, reasonable as it must appear to 
any unprejudiced man But the principal objec- 
tion fo, that an inquiry would exhibit to the world 
such a mass of what wc have been lately taught to 
call abuses, as must greatly tend to alienate the 
affection* of the people from the institutions of 
thoir country. 

Romilly. Fees are ticklish things to meddle 
with, forma are venerable, and silk gowns arc non- 
conductors of inquiry into courts of chancery I 
confine myself to the criminal statutes, and would 
diminish the number of capital offences, which is 
greater in England, I imagine, than the light and 
heavy put together in the tables of Solon or Numa. 


Nay, I am ready to believe that Draco himself did 
not punish so many with blood as we do, although 
he punished with blood evoiy one indiscriminately. 

Perceval You can adduce no proof, or rather no 
support, of this paradox. 

Romilly A logician will accept many things 
which a lawyer would reject, and a moralist will 
attend to some which would he discountenanced 
by the logician, Let me remark to you that we 
punish w ith death certain offences which Draco did 
not even note as crimes, and many others had not 
yet sprang up in society On the former position 
I need not expatiate , on the latter lot me recall 
to your memory the vast number of laws on various 
kinds of forgery , and having brought them before 
jou, let me particularly direct your attention to 
that severe one on fraudulent bankruptcy 

Percent I Severe one t there at least we diffor 
If any crime deserves the punishment of death, 
surolj this docs Is it not enough that a creditor 
lose* the greater part perhaps of his property, by 
the misfortune or imprudence of another, without 
losing the last forthing of it by the same man’s 
dishonesty 1 

Romilly Enough it is, and more than enough 
but lines of distinction are drawn on murder, and 
even on the wilful and malicious 

Pt rcentl There indeed they may be drawn cor- 
rectlv Malice may arise from injuiy, more or less 
gnevons, more or less recent, revenge may be 
delayed and meditated a longer time or a shorter, 
and may be perpetrated with more or less atrocity , 
but rarely is it brought to maturity in the coolness 
of judgment The fraud under consideration not 
only is afore-thouglit , it is formed and grounded 
upon calculation Yon remember a trial at War- 
wick, or rather the report of it, the result of which 
was, that a sergeant-major, an elderly man, of 
irreproachable character antecedently, as was 
proved by tho testimony of his superior officer 
w lio had known lnm for twenty years, was con- 
demned to be hanged (and not by Buller) for stab- 
bing a young reprobate who had insulted and 
struek him It was proved that he ran up-stairs 
for his sword, in order to commit the enme This 
hardly was afore-thought, and certainly was un- 
calculated 

Romilly It is probable that if he had run down- 
stairs, instead of np-stairs, his life would not havo 
been forfeited , or even if his eounsol had proved 
that the mounting of the stairs could have boon 
performed in five steps, as I am mclmod to think 
it might by an outraged man But it appeared to 
the judge, on the evidence boforc him, and per- 
haps on thinking more abont his own staircase 
than about the staircase of an ale-house, that time 
sufficient had elapsed for his anger to subside and 
cool 

Perceval We have seen judges themselves who 
required a longer time for their anger to subside 
and cool, though Bitting at their ease upon the 
cushion, to deliberate on matters where, if life was 
not at stake, property and character were ; and 
not the property and character of drunkards and 
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reprobates, but of gentlemen in their own profes- 
sion, their equals in birth and education, in honour 
and abilities. 

Bomtlly. Dear Perceval, you have forgotten your 
new dignity , however I will not betray yon. We 
are treating this matter a little more loosely than 
we should do in parliament, but more openly and 
hurly. After an acquaintance and, 1 am proud 
to say it, a friendship of twenty seven years, 1 
think you will give me credit tor some soundness 
of principle 

Perceval, if any man upon earth possesses it 

Boitully Then I will oiler to you, if not as my 
opinion, at least as a subject woith reflection and 
consideration, whether even a virtuous man, about 
to fall into bankruptcy, may not commit a fraud, 
such us by our laws and practice is lrrcmiasibly 
capital 1 

Pet a ml There, my dear Romilly, you go too 
far The question (you must pardon me) is not 
only inconsiderate, but contradictory , the thing 
impossible Your problem, in other figures, is 
this , whether a man may not be at once vicious 
and virtuous, a rogue and honest man for you do 
not put a case in this manner, w hctlicr one who has 
hitherto been always honest, may not commit a 
capital crime, and uftciward be honest again A 
useless question even thus, among those which a 
wise man need not, and a scrupulous man would 
not, discuss For the limits that separate us from 
offences ought not to be too closely under our 
eyes a large space of neutral ground should bo 
left betwixt Part of mankind, like boys and 
hunters, by seeing a hedge before them, are tempted 
to leap it, only because it is one Mi henever wo 
doubt whether a thmg may be done, let us rcsolv o 
that it may not 1 speak as a moralist, by no 
means as an instructor m the former capacity all 
may speak to all in the latter, none to you Ex 
cnae me however, my dear ltom illy, if in this 
instance 1 tell you plainly , that the joints of your 
logic seem to me to have been relaxed by your 
philanthropy 

limn illy There are questions which may be 
investigated by two friends in private, and whuh 
I would on no account lay before the public in 
their rank freshness and iulncss In like manner 
there are substances, the chief nutriment of wholo 
nations, which are poison until prepared 1 would 
appeal to tho judgment and the heart together 
He is the most mischievous of incendiaries who 
inflames the heart againht the judgment, and he 
is the most ferocious of schismatics who divides 
the judgment from the heart My argument, if it 
carried such weight with it as to lay the founda 
tion of a law, would render many men more com 
passionate (which, after all, is the best and greatest 
thing we can do on earth), and it would render no 
man fraudulent 

Suppose a young gentleman to have married a 
girl equal to himself in fortuno, and that in the 
confidence of early affection, or by the unprovi 
denco of her parents, or from any other cause, there 
la no settlement A family springs up around 


them he is anxious to provido for it more amply 
than his paternal estate or his wife s property will 
allow he enters into business from unskilfulness, 
from the infidelity of agents, or from a change m 
the times and in the channels of commerce, ho 
must become a bankrupt his creditors are inex- 
orable 

Perceval That may happen he is much to be 
pitied I see no remedy 

Bomdly. Speaking of those thmgB which anse 
from our civil institutions, whatever is to be pitied 
is to be remedied The greatest evils and the most 
lasting are the perverse fabrications of unwise 
policy, but neither their magnitude nor their dura 
tion are proofB of their immobility They are 
proofs only that ignorance and mdfference have 
slept profoundly m the chambers of tyranny, and 
that many interests have grown up, and seeded, 
and twisted their roots, in the crevices of many 
w rongs The wrongs m all coses may bo redressed, 
the interests may be transplanted Prudence and 
patience do the work effectually 

I must proccod, although I sec close before me 
the angle of divergence in our opinions 

I will not attempt to run away with your affec- 
tions, Perceval 1 will not hurst into the midst of 
your little playful family, beginning to nnmlicr it, 
and forgetting my intent, at the contemplation of 
its happiness, its innocence, its beauty I will 
remove on the contrary every image of gnef from 
tho house of my two sufferers , I will suppose the 
hoys and girls too young (just as yours are) for 
sorrow , I will suppose the mother not expressing 
it by tears, or wringing of hands, or frantic cnes, 
or dumb desperation, or m any other way that 
might move you, but so devoted to her hnsband as 
for his Bake to t over it with smiles, and to engulf 
it in the abysses of a broken heart Yet I cannot 
make him, who is a man as we are, ignorant of her 
thoughts and feelings ungrateful to her affection, 
past and present, or indifferent to her future lot 
Obduraty and cruelty press upon him from one 
side, on tho other arc conjugal tenderness and 
parental love A high and paramount sonso of 
justice too supervenes What he had received 
si tk Ins partner in misfortune, his conscience tells 
him, is hers , he had received it before he had re- 
ceived anything from his creditors, he collects 
the poor remains of it, and placos them apart 
Unused to fallacy and concealment, tho unlawful 
act is discovered , the criminal is seized, impri 
sonod, brought out before the judge Sunday, the 
day of rest from labour, tho day formorly of his 
innocent projects, of his pleasantest walks, of visits 
from friends and kindred, of greeting, and union, 
and hospitality, and gladness, Sunday, the day 
on which a man s own little ones arc dearer to him, 
are more his own, than on other days Sunday 
is granted to him A further act of grace is 
extended his widow may bury him, and his 
children may loam their letters on his tombstone 

Perceval What can be done? We are always 
changing our laws 

Bonnily A proof how inconsiderately we enact 
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them I venly do believe that a balloon b> flj ing 
over the House would emptj it , so little sense of 
public good or of national dignity is left among us 
What I would propose is this I would, in 
such eases, deduct the widows third from the 
bankrupts property, and place it the hands of 


trustees for the benefit of herself and her children 
by that marriage 

Perceval The motion would do you honour. 

Romitly I willingly cede the honour to you We 
who arc out of place are suspected of innovation , 
or are well meaning men, but want practice 


JOSEPH 6CALIGER AND MONTAIGNE 


Montaigne What could hate brought you, M 
de I'Escale, to visit the old man of the mountain, 
other than a good heart ’ O how delighted and 
charmed 1 am to hoar yon speak such excellent 
gnscon* You nse early, 1 see you must have 
risen with the sun, to be here at this hour it is 
a stout half hours walk from the brook I have 
capital white wine, and the best cheese in Au 
vergne You saw the goats and the two cows 
before the castle 

Pierre, thou hast done well set it upon the 
table,' and tell Master Matthew to split a couple 
of chickens and broil them and to pepper but 
one Do you like pepper, M dc 1 Escale l 
Scaliger Not much 

Montaigne Hold hard 1 let the pepper alone 
I hate it Tell him to broil plenty ol ham , only 
two slices at a tunc, upon his salvation 
Scaliger This, I perceive, is the antechamber 
to your library here arc your overy day books 
MotUaigiu Faith ■ I have no other These are 
plenty, mctlnnks , is not that your opinion’ 
Scaliger You have great resources within your 
self, and therefore i in do with fewer 
Montaigne Why, how many now do you think 
hero mav bo 1 

Snthgei I did not believe at first that there 
could be above fourscore 
Montaiqni W ell 1 are fourscore few ( are we 
talking of [itan and be ins ? 

Siuligir I and my lather (put together) have 
written well nigh as many 

Montaiqni Ah 1 to write them is quite another 
thing but one reads books without a spur, or ov on 
a pat from our ladv Vanity How do you like 
my sine’ it comes from the little knoll yonder 
you cannot see tlio vines those clicsnut-trees are 
between 

Scahqir The wine is excellent , light, odonfe 
roua, with a smartness like a sharp child s prattle 
Montaigne It never goes to the head, nor pulls 
the nerves, which many do as if they were guitar 
strings X drink a couple of bottles a day, winter 
and Bimuncr, and nev or am the w orso for it You 
gentlemen of the Agonnow have better m your 
province, and indeed the very best under the sun 
1 do not wonder that the parliament of Bordeaux 
should be jealous of their privileges, and call it 
Bordeaux Now, if you prefer your own country 
wine, only say it I have several bottles m my 
cellar, with corks as long os rapiers, and as po- 
lished X do not know, M de 1 Escale, whether 

* " Xa mire itsit tort iloquuntc en Gascon.'' Sian 
per ant, p 939. 


you are particular m these matters not quite, I 
should imagine, so great a judge in them as m 
others ’ 

Scaliger I know three things, wine, poetry, 
and the world * 

Montaigne Y ou know one too many, then I 
hardly know whether I know anything about 
poetry , for I like Clem Marot better than Bon- 
nard , Bonsard is so plaguily Btiff and stately, 
where there is no occasion for it , I venly do think 
the man must have slept with his wife in a cuirass 
Scaliger He had no wife he was an abbe at 
Tours 

Montaigne True true , being an abbd he could 
never have one, and never want one , particularly 
at Tours, where the women profess an especial 
calling and most devotional turn for the religious 
Scaliger It pleases me greatly that you like 
Marot His version of the Psalms is lately set to 
music, and added to the Mew Testament of Geneva 
Montauinc It is putting a slice of honeycomb 
into a barrel of vmegar, which will never grow 
the sweeter for it 

Scaliger Surely you do not think m this fashion 
of the New Tt itanunt ' 

Montaigm Who supposes it 1 Whatever is mild 
and kindly, is there But Jack Calvin has thrown 
bird lime and vitriol upon it, and whoever but 
touches the cov er dirties bis fingers or burns them 
Scaliger Cilvm is a very great man, X do assure 
you, M dc Montaigne 

Montaigne I do not like your vciy great men 
who beckon me to them, call me their begotten, 
their dear child, and their entrails, and it I happen 
to say on any occasion, “ 1 beg leave, sir, to dis 
sent a little from you,’ stamp and cry, “ The 
devil you do * and whistle to the executioner 
Scaliger You exaggerate, my worthy friend ' 
Montaigne Exaggerate do I ’ M de 1 Escale 1 
What was it he did the other day to the poor 
devil there with an odd name 1 Melancthon I 
think it ib 

Scah jer I do not know I have received no in 
telhgcnce of late from Geneva 
Montaigne It was but last night that our curate 
rode over from Iiyons (he made two days of it, as 
you may suppose) and supped with me He told 
me that Jack had got his old friend hanged and 
burnt 1 could not join him in the joke, for I 
find none such in the Mete Testament, on which 
he would have founded it, and, if it is one, it is 
not in my manner or to my taste 

*' Jtmci oonntiaan trots chose* m maliu, in vine, 
poen e ljuger dee pi rionnet Scaltgerona, p 939 
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Scaliger. I cannot well behove the report, my 
dear sir He was rather urgent indeed on the 
combustion of the heretic Michael Servetus some 
years past 

Montatgrn A thousand to one, my spiritual 
guide mistook the name lie has heard of both, 
I warrant him, and thinks in his conscience that 
either is as good a roast as the other 

Scaliger Theologians are proud and intolerant, 
and truly the farthest of all men from theologj, 
if theology means the rational sense of religion, 
or indeed has anything to do with it m any waj 
Melancthon was the very best of the reformers , 
quiet, sedate, charitable, intrepid, firm in friend 
ship, ardent m faith, acute in argument, and pro 
found in learning 

Montaigne Who caros about his argumentation 
or his learning, if he was the rest 1 
Scaliger I hope you will suspend jour judg 
ment on this affair, until you receive some more 
certain and positive information 

Montaigne I can believe it of the Sieur Calvin 
Seahgrr 1 cannot John Calvin is a grave man, 
orderly and reasonable 

Montaigne In my opinion he has not the order 
nor the reason of my took Mat never took a 
man for a sucking pig, cleaning and scraping and 
buttering and roasting him, nor ever twitched 
God by the sleeve and swore he should not have 
his own way 

Scaliger M do Montaigne, have you ever 
studied the doctrine of predestination 1 

Montatgiu I should not understand it, if I had , 
and I would not break through an old feme 
merely to get into a cavern I would not give a 
fig or a fig leaf to know the truth of it, as far as 
any man can teach it me Would it make me 
honoster or happier, or, in other things, wiser l 
Scaliger l do not know whether it would mate 
nally 

Montaigne I should he an egregious fool then 
to care about it Our disputes on controverted 
points have filled the country with missionaries 
and cut-throats Both parties have shown a dis 
position to turn this comfortable old house of 
mine into a fortress If I had inclined to cither, 
the other would have done it Come walk about 
it with me , after a ride you cau do nothing better 
to take off fatigue 
Soaltger A most spacious kitchen 1 
Montaigne Look up ' 

Scaliger You have twenty or more flitches of 
bacon hanging there 

Montaigne And if I bod been a doctor or a 
captain, I should have had a cobweb and predesti 
nation in the place of tbem Your soldiers of 
the religion on the one side, and of the good old 
faith on the other, would not have left unto me 
Bafe and sound even that good old woman there 
Scaliger 0 yes they would, I hope 
<M Woman Why dost giggle, Mat? What 


should he know about the business? He speaks 
mighty bad French, and is as spiteful as the devil. 
Praised be God, wo have a kind master, who 
thinks about ub, and feels for us 
Scaliger Upon my word, M de Montaigne, this 
gallery is an interesting one 
Montaigne I can show you nothing but my 
house and my dairy We have no chaBe m the 
month of May, you know unless you would like 
to bait the badger in the stable This is rare 
sport in rainy days 

Scaliger Are you m earnest, M de Montaigne? 
Montaigne No, no, no, I cannot afford to worry 
him outright only a little for pastime a morn 
mgs merriment for the dogs and wenches 
Staltgir You really are then of bo happy a 
temperament that, at jour time of life, you can 
be amused by baiting a badger ' 

Montaigni W hj not ? Your father, a w lser and 
graver and older man than I am, was amused by 
baiting a professor or critic I have not a dog in 
the kennel that would treat the badger worse 
than brave Jnlrns treated Caidan and Erasmus, 
and some dozens more We arc all childiHh, old 
. as well as young , and our very last tooth would 
fain stick, M dc 1 Escale in some tonder place of 
a neighbour Bojs laugh at a person who falls 
m the dirt , men laugh rather when they make 
him fall, and most when tho dirt is of their own 
laying 

Is not the gallery rather cold, after the kitchen ? 
We must go through it to get into the court 
where I keep my tame rabbits the stable is hard 
by come along, come along 
Scaliger Permit mo to look a little at those 
banners Some of them are old indeed 
Montaigne Upon my word, I blnsh to think I 
never took notice how they are tattoTcd I have 
no fewer than three women m the house, and in 
a summers evening, only two hours long, the 
worst of these rags might have been darned across 
Srahgir You would not have done it surely * 
Montanpie I am not over thrifty the women 

might have been better employed It is as well 
as it is then , ay ? 

Scahqn I think so 
Montaigne So be it 

SiaJiyir They remind me of my own family, 
wo being descended from the great Cane della 
Scala, prince of Verona, and from the house of 
Hapsburg,* as you must have heard from my 
father 

Montaigne What signifies it to the world 
whether the great Cane was tied to his grand 
mother or not! As for tbc house of Hapsburg, 
if you could put together as many such bouses as 
would make up a city larger than Cairo, they 
would not be worth his study, or a sheet of paper 
on the table of it 

* “ Deaoeodlmus ex 1UU Comltli Ilapsburgentii " 8calt- 
gerana, p 831 
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ANACREON AND POLYCRATES. 


1 Polycraten Embrace mo, my brother poet 

A narreon What have you written, I’olycratcs 1 
Polycraten. Nothing But invention wthe pri- 
mary part of um , and tho mere finding of a brass 
ring in the belly of a dogfish, has afforded me a 
fine episode in royalty You <oiild not have made 
so much out of it 

A wicreoiL 1 have hoard various stories this 
morning about the matter and, to say the truth, 
my curiosity led me hither 

Polycraten It was thus 1 ordered my cook to 
open, in the presence of ton or twelve witnesses, a 
fat mullet, and to take out of it an emerald nng, 
which 1 had laid aside from the timo when, as you 
may remember, I felt some twitches of the gout 
in my knuckle 

Anacreon The brass ring was really found in 
a fish sometime ago, might not a second seem 
suspicious I And with what object is this emerald 
one extracted from such another mine? 

Polycraten To provo the constancy and immu- 
tability of my fortune It is bettor for a prince to 
be fortunate than wise people know that his for- 
tune may bo communicated, Iun wisdom not , and, 
if it could, nobody wonld take it who could as 
readily carry oft' a drachma In fact, to lie fortu- 
nate is to be powerful, and not only without the 
dangor of it, but without the displeasure 
I Anacreon Ministers are envied, princes never , 
because envy can exist there only where something 
(os people think) may be raised or destroyed 
You were proceeding very smoothly with your re- 
flections, Poly crates, but, with all their profundity, 
are you unaware that mullots do not cat such 
things? 

Polycraten True , the people however swallow 
anything , and, tho further out of tho course of 
nature tho action is, the greater name for good 
fortune, or rather for the favour of divine provi- 
dence, shall 1 acquire 

A nacre on Is thut the cook yonder 1 
Polycnitcn Yes , and ho also has had some share 
of the same gifts I have rewarded him with an 
Attic talent he seems to lie laying the gold pieces 
I side by side, or in hues and quincunxeH, just as if 
\ they were so many dishes 

A narreon 1 go to lum and see liy J upiter 1 

/ my /head, you hai c made no had kettle of fish of 

it to-Aay folio* Aoph nol Yu nr rat 

us hope, Polycrates, that it may not break in turn- 
ing out. If your cook was remunerated so mag- 
nificently, what must you havo done for tho 
fisherman I 

Polycraten He was paid tho price of his fish 
Anacreon. Royally mid and done * Your former 
plan was more extensive. To feign that a brazen 
ring was the ring of Gyges is indeed in itself no 
great absurdity, but to lay claim to the kingdom 
of Lydia by the possession of it, was extravagant 


CrfEsus is unwarlikc and weak, confident and su- 
jierciliouH, and you had prepared the minds of his 
oftieerB by your lilierahty, not to mention tbe pity 
and sorrow we put together over our wine, ready 
to pour it forth on the bleeding hearts of his sub- 
jects, treated so ungenerously for their fidelity. 
Still your own people might require, at least once 
a-ycar, the proof of your invisibility in public by 
putting on the brazen nng 

Polycraten I had devised as much nothing is 
cosier than an optical deception, at tho distance 
that kings on solemn occasions keep from the 
people A cloud of incense rising from under the 
floor through several small apertures, and other 
contrivances were in readiness Hut I abandoned 
my first design, and thought of conquering Lydia, 
instead of claiming it from inheritance For, the 
ring of a fisherman would be too impudent a 
fabrication, in the claim of a kingdom or even of 
a village, and my word upon other occasions might 
lie doubled Croesus is superstitious there are 
those about him who w ill persuade him not to con- 
tend with a man so signally under the protection 
of the Gods 

A naareon. Cannot yon lay aside all ideas of in- 
vasion, and rest qmot and contented here ? 

Polycraten No man, O Anacreon, can re6t any- 
where quiet in his native country who has deprived 
his fellow-citizens of their liberties, contented 
are they only who have taken nothing from an- 
other . and few even of those As, by eating much 
habitually, we render our bodies by degrees capa- 
cious of more, and uncomfortable without it, so, 
after many acquisitions, wc think new ones neces- 
sary Hereditary kings invade each other’s do- 
minions from the feelings of children, the love of 
having and of destroying , their education being 
always bad, and their intellects for the montpart 
low and narrow But w r e wlio have great advan- 
tages over them in our mental faculties, these 
having been constantly exercised and exerted, and 
in our knowledge of men, wherein the least foolish 
of them are quite deficient, find wars and civil 
tumults absolutely needful to our stability and 

I repose 

Anacreon By Hercules I you people m purple 
are very like certain sea-fowls I saw in my voyage 
from Town hither in fine weather they darted 
njmaj-,1 and downward, sidelong and circuitously, 
and fished and screamed as if all they seized and 
swallowed was a torment to them again, when it 
blew a violent gale, they appeared to sit perfectly 
at their ease, buoyant upon the summit of the 
waves 

Polycraten. After all, I cannot be thought to 
have done any great injury to my friends the 
citizens of Samos. It is true I have taken away 
what you ingenious men call their liberties but 
have you never, my friend Anacreon, snatched 
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from a pretty girl a bracelet or locket, or other 
each tnfle 1 

Anacreon. Not without her permission, end 
some equivalent 

Potyeratea I likewise have obtained the con- 
sent of the people, and have rendered them a great 
deal more than an equivalent Formerly they 
called one another the most opprobrious names 
in their assemblies, and sometimes even fought 
there, now they never do I entertained from 
the very beginning so great a regard for them, 
that I punished one of my brothers with death, 
and the other with banishment, for attempting 
to make divisions among them, and for imped 
mg the measures 1 undertook to establish una 
mmity and order My fathor had consented to 
bear alone all the toils of government , and filial 
piety induced me to imitate his devotion to the 
commonwealth The people had assembled to 
celebrate the festival of Juno, and had crowded 
the avenues of her temple so unceremoniously and 
indecorously, that I found it requisite to slay a 
few hundreds to her glory King Ljgdamus of 
Naxos lent me his assistance in this salutary 
operation, well knowing that the cause of royalty 
in all countries, being equally sacred, should lie 
equally secure 

Anacreon My sweet Poly crates 1 do not una 
guie that I, or any wise man upon eirth can be 
interested m the fate of a nation that yields to 
the discretion of one person But pray avoid 
those excesses which may subject the Graces to 
the Tempests Let people livo in peace and 
plenty, for y our ow n sake and go to war then only 
when beauteous slaves are wanting Even then 
it is cheaper to buy them of the merchant, 
taking care that at every importation you hire a 
philosopher or poet to instruct them in morality 
and religion The one will demonstrate that 
obedience is a virtue , the other, that it is a 
pleasure If age stimulates the senses, or if 
youth is likely to return (as the nng did), not 
a syllable can I add against the reasonableness 
of conquosts to assuage the wants of either 
Polt/rra/e » The people in ill countries must 
be kept in a state of activity for men in cities, 
and horses in stables, grow restive by standing 
still It is the destination of lioth to be patted, 
ndden, and whipped The riding is the ossen 
tial thing , the patting and whipping arc accen 
sones, and few are very careful or expert in 
timing them 

Anna-eon In courts, where silliness alone 

escapes suspicion, »e must shake false lights (mtne of the island 
over the shallows, or we shall catch nothing But, 

0 Polycrates t I am not m the court of a prince 

1 am m the house of a fnond I might flatter you, 
if flattery could make you happier but, as you 
have neglected nothing which could render my 
Abode with you delightful, I would omit no pre 
caution, no suggestion, which may secure and 
prolong my blessings Do not believe that every 
poet u dishonest, because most are Homer was 
not; Solon is not, I doubt at tunes whether I 


myself am , in despite of your inquisitive eye 
My opinion of your wisdom is only shaken by your 
assumption of royalty, since I cannot think it an 
act of discretion to change tranquillity lor alarm, 
or friends for soldiers, or a couch for a throne, or 
a sound sleep for a broken one If yon doubt 
whcthei I love you (and every pnnee may reason 
ably entertain that doubt ot every man around 
him), still you can not doubt that I am attached to 
your good fortune, in which I have partaken to my 
heart h content, and m which I hope to continue a 
partaker 

Polycrates May the Gods grant it 1 * 

Amcreon Grant it yourself, Polycratos, by 
following my counsel Everything is every man’B 
over w hu h his senses extend W hat you can enjoy 
is yours w hat you cannot, is not Of all the islands 
in the w orld the moHt delightful and the most fer 
tile is Samos Crete and Cyprus are larger, what 
then* The little Teios my own native country, 
affords more pleasure than anyone heart can re 
retv o not a hill in it but contains more beauty 
and more wine than the most restless and active 
could enjoy Teadi the Samiots O Poly crates, to 
refuse you and each other no delight that is reel 
procal and that butts Royalty is the furthest of 
all things from reciprocity, and what delight it 
gives must be renewod daily, and with difficulty 
In the order of nature, flowers grow on every side 
of us why take a ploughshare to uproot them 1 
We may show our strength and dextenty in guid 
mg it for snch a purpose, but not our wisdom 
Lov«, m its various forms, according to our age, 
station, and capacity, is the only objoct of reason 
able and just desire I prefer that which is the 
easiest to give and to return you, since you have 
ihosen rnyaltv, have taken the moRt difficult in 
both yet by kindness and courtesy J ou may con 
ciliate those minds, which, once abased by royaltj, 
never can recover their elasticity and strength, 
unless in the fires of vengcani e The Gods avert 
it from you, my friend 1 Do not mure your people 
to war but mRtcad of arming and equipping 
them, soften them more and more by peace and 
luxury Lot your deceit in the nng be your last, 
for men will rather lie subjugated than deceived, 
not knowing, or not reflecting, that they must 
have licen deceived before they cou Id he mibju 
gated Let you and me keep this secret that of 
the cook is hardly so safe 
Pol i/rrates Perfectly , or death would have scaled 
it , although, my cook, is, now Vum , an <sx.u&Vmh 

me &sn any 

A tolerably good minister of 
state may be found in any cargo of slaves that 
lands upon the coast Interest ensures fidelity 
As for difficulty, I see none to handle great 
bodies requires little delicacy He would make in 
a moment a hole through a mud wall who could 
never make the eye of a needle and it is easier to 
pick np a pompion than a single grain of dust 
With you, however, who have lived among such 
people, and know them thoroughly, I need not 
discourse long about them, nor take the trouble 
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to tfgm how impossible it is to blonder on so wide is no person, young or old, who does not respect 
sad smooth a road, where every man is ready with more highly the guest of Folycrates than the poet 
a lamp if it is dark, or with a cart if it is muy of Teios. Yon, my dear friend, who are a usurper. 
You know that a good cook is the peculiar gift of for which courage, prudence, affability, liberality, 
the Gods. He must be a perfect creature, from are necessary, would surely blush to act no better 
the brain to the palate, from the palate to the or more humanely than an hereditary and esta- 
fingers' end. Pleasure and displeasure, sick- blishcd king, the disadvantages of whose con- 
ness and health, life and death, are consigned to dition you yourself have stated admirably Society 
his arbitration It would be little to add that he is not yet trodden down and forked together by 
alone shares with royalty the privilege of exemp- you into one and the same rotten mass, with rank 
tion from every punishment but capital for it weeds covenng the top and sucking out itsjuiceB. 
would be madness to flog either, and turn it loose Circe, when she transformed the companions of 
The story of the ring will lie credited as long Ulysses into swine, took no delight m drawing 
as 1 want it , protiably all my hfe, perhaps after, their tusks and ringing their snouts, but left them. 
For men are swift to take up a miracle, and slow by special grace, m quiet and full possession of 
to drop it , and woe to the impious wretch who their new privileges and dignities. The rod of 
would undeceive them I They never will believe enchantment was the only rod she used among 
that I can be unprosperous, until they see me put them, finding a pleasanter muBic in the chorusses 
to death some, even then, would doubt whether of her nymphs t han in the grunts and squeals of 
it were I, and others whether 1 were really dead, her subjects 

the day following As we are in no danger of Polycrates Now tell me truly, Anacreon, if 
any such event, let us go and be crowned for the you knew of a conspiracy against me, would you 
feast, and prove whether the mullet has any other rci cal it 1 

merits than we have yet discovered Anacreon I would , both for your sake and for 

Come, Anacreon, you must write an ode to the conspirators Even were I not your guest 
Fortune, not forgetting her favourite. and fnend, I would dissuade from evory similar 

Aimcreon. I dare not, before I have written i design, 
one to Judo, the patroness of Samos but, as Polycrates In some points, however, you ap- 
surely as you are uncrucifiod, I will do it then I pear to have a fellow-feeling with the seditious. 
Pardon me, however, if I should happen to praise You differ from them in this you would not take 
the beauty of her eyes, for I am used to tlunk | tho trouble to kill me, and could not find a con- 
more about the goddess who has the loveliest, vcnient hour to run away 

and, even if I began with the Furies, I should end A nacreon T am too young for death, too old 
in all likelihood with her for flight, and too comfortable for cither As for 

Polycrate •» Follow your own ideas. You can killing you, I find it business enough to kill a kid 
not fail, however, to doscant on the facility with as a sacrifice to Ilacclius Answer me as frankly 
which 1 acquired my power, and the unanimity by as I answered yon If by accident you met a girl 
which I retain it, under the guidance and pro- carried off by force, would you stop tho ravisher 1 
tection of our patroness I had less trouble m Polycrates Certainly, if she were pretty if 
becoming the master of Samos than you will have not, 1 would leave the offence to its own pumsh- 
in singing it Indeed when I consider how little l ment 

I experienced, I wonder that liberty can exist j A nacreon If the offence had been perpetrated 
in any country where there is one wise and i toils uttermost extent, if the girl were silent, and if 
resolute man the brother unarmed should rush upon the perpo- 

Anncreon And 1 that tyranny can, where there trator armed .. 
are two Polycrates I would catch him by the sleeve 

Polycrates What' Anacreon, are oien you at and stop bun 
last bo undisguiscdly my adversary i Anacreon. I would act so in this business of 

Anacreon. Silly creature 1 behold the fruit of yours You have deflowered the virgin Whether 
royalty 1 Rottenness in tho pulp, and bitterness m the action will bring after it the full chastisement, 
the kernel. I know not ; nor whether tho laws will ever wake 

Polycrates, if I had uttered those words before upon it, or, waking upon if, whethor they will not 
the people, they would have Rtoncd me for being hold their breath and he quiet Weazels, and 
your enemy . . for being a traitor 1 This is the other animals that consume our com, are strangled 
expression of late, not applied to those who betray, or poisoned, as may happen usurpers and con- 
but to those who resist or traverse the betrayer, querore must bo taken off quietly in one way only. 
To such a situation are men reduced when they lest many pensh in the attempt, and lest it fail, 
abandon self-rule 1 I love you from similarity of No conspiracy of more than two persqns ought 
studies and inclinations, from habit, from gaiety ever to be ontered into on such a business. Hence 
of heart, and because I live with you more con- the danger is diminished to those concerned, and 
venlently than in a meaner house and among the satlslaetlon and glory are increased Statues 
coarser slaves. As for the Samiots, you can not can be erected to two, not to many, gibbets can 
suppose me much interested about them Beauty bo erected as readily to many as to few , an d would 
itself is the less fierce from servitude , and there he , for most conspiracies have been discovered 
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md punished, while hundreds of usurpers have 
been removed by their cooks, their cup-bearers, 
and their mistresses, as easily, and with as little 
noise or notice, as a dish from the table, or a 
slipper from the bed side 

Banish the bloated and cloudy ideas of war 
and conquest Continue to cat while you have 
anything in your mouth, particularly if sweet or 
savoury, and only think of filling it again when it 
is empty 

Croesus hath no naval force, nor have the Per 
sums they desire the fish but fear the wafer 
and will mew and purr over you until they fall 
asleep and forget you, unless >ou plunge too loud 
and glitter too near They would have attac ked 
you m the beginning, if they bad ever sighed to 
do it, or been ignorant that kings have an cnemv 
the less on the ruin of even free nation I <lo not 
tell you to sit quiet any more than 1 would a man 
who has a fever or an ague but to sit as quiet as 
your condition sill permit If you leave to others 
their enjoyments they sill leave yours to you 
Tyrants never perish from tyranny, but always 
from folly when their fantasies hui Id up a p dace 
for which the earth has no foundation It then 
becomes necessaiy, they think, to talk about their 
similitude to the Gods, and to tell the people, 
“We have a right to rule vou, just as they hate a 
right to rule us the duties they exact from us, 
we exact from you we are responsible to none 
but to them ' 

Polya ates Anacreon ' Anacreon ' who, in the 
name of Hermes, ever talked thus since the reign 
of Salmoneust People who would listen to such 
inflated and idle arrogance, must be deprived, not 
of tlieir liberties only, hut their senses Lydians 
or Canans, Cappadocians or Carmanians, would 
revolt at it 1 mi self would tear the diadem from 
my brow before I would commit such an outrage 
on the dignity of our common nature A little 
fallacy, a little fraud and imposture, may be re 
quisite to our office and principally on entering 
it , there is, however, no need to tell the people 
that we, on onr conscicnies, lay the public ac 
counts before Jupiter for his signature that, if 
there is any surplus we will return it hereafter , 
but that, as honest and pious men, their business 
is with him, not with us 

My dear Anacreon, you reason speciously, which 
is better in most cases than reasoning soundly , 
for many are led by it and none offended But 
as there are pleasures m poetry which I can not 
know, in like manner there are pleasures m 
royalty whuh you can not Say what you will, 
we have this advantage over you Sovrans and 
poets alike court us , they alike treat you with 
malignity and contumely Do you imagine that 
Hylactor, supposing him to feign a little in regard 
to me, really would on any occasion lie so enthusi 
aatic in your favour as he was in mine t 

Anacreon You allude to the village feast, in 
which he requested from your hand the eup you 
had poured a libation from, and tasted ? 

Polycrates The very instance I was thinking on 


Anacreon Hylactor tells a story delightfully, 
and his poetry is better than most poets will 
allow 

Polycrates I do not think it I speak of the 
poetry 

Anacreon Now, my dear Polycrates, wnthont 
a word of flattery to you, on these occasions yon 
are as ignorant os a goat-herd 
Polycrates I do not think that either 
Anacreon Who docs, of himself* Yet poetry 
and the degrees of it arc just as difficult to mark 
and circumscribe, as love and beauty 
Polycmtes Madman ' 

A nacreon All are madmen who first draw ont 
hidden truths 

Polycmtes You arc envious of Hylactor, be- 
cause on that day I had given him a magnificent 
dress resembling those of the Agathyrsi 
A nacri on 1 can go nakod at my own expense 
I would envy him (if it gave me no trouble) his 
lively fancy his convivial fun, and his power to 
live m a crowd, which I can do no longer than a 
trout can m the grass What I envied on that 
day, I had When with ejes turned upward to 
you, modestly and reverentially he entreated the 
possession of tho beechen bowl out oi which you 
had taken one draught, I, with like humility of 
gesture and similar tone of voice, requested I 
might he possessor of the barrel out of which you 
had taken bvt one The people were silent at his 
request, they were rapturous at mine one 
excepted 

Polycratcs And what said he ' l 
A nacreon “ By Bacchus 1 he exclaimed, “ I 
thought sycophants were the most impudent 
people in the world but Anacreon, verily thou 
surpassed them thou puttest them out of coun 
tcnance, out of breath, man 1 
Your liberality was, as usual, enough for us, 
aud, if Envy must come in, she must sit between 
us Really tho dress, coarse as it was, that you 
gave Placoois, tho associate of Hylactor, would 
have covered Tityus nay, would have made 
w mdmg sheets, and ample ones, for all tho giants, 
if indeed their mother Earth enwrrapt their bones 
in any Meditating the present of such another 
investiture, you must surprise or scale Miletus, 
for if, in addition to the sheep of Samos, tho cows 
and oxen, the horses and swine, the goats and 
dogs, were woolly, the fleeces of ten years would 
lie insufficient As \jlacocis moved on, there were 
exclamations of wonder on all sides, at all distances 
“Another* Epeusmust have made that pageant' ’ 
was the cry and many were trodden under foot 
from wishing to obtain a sight of the rollers His 
heat, like the sun s, increased as he proceeded , 
and those who kept egg stalls and fish stalls cursed 
him and removed them 
Poh/crates We will feast again no less magm 
ficently when I return from my victory on the 
continent There are delicate perfumes and gene 
rous wines and beautiful robes at Sardis 


* framer of the Trojan Hone 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 


LORD COLERAINE, REV. MR. BLOOMBURY, AND REV. MR. SWAN. 


Swan. Whither arc yon walking so fart, Mr 
Koombnry ? 

Bloombury My dear brother in Christ, Mr. 
Swan, I am truly happy to meet you A fine 
fresh pleasant day ' Any news! I am going to 
visit Lord Coleraine, who has been attacked by 
an apoplexy 

Stoan Such was the report I heard yesterday 
Accidents of this kind, whon they befall the light 
and thoughtless, shock us even more than when 
it pleases God to inflict them on the graver and 
the better What is more awful than to confront 
so unexpectedly the gay in spirit with the king 
of terrors? Sincerely as T gneve to hear of this 
appalling visitation, it is consolatory to think that 
his lordship has brought himself to such a com- 
fortable and cheering framo of mind 
Bloombunj Has he, Mr Swan ? Methinksitis 
rathor early, if he has. 

Swan. He must 1* sensible of his situation, or 
he would not have required your spiritual aid 
Bloombun) He require it ' no more than a rank 
heathen or imchnstoncd babe He shall have it 
though I will awaken him . I will prick him , I 
will carry to him t he sword of faith , it shall pierce 
his heart 

Swan Gently with the rowelH on a foundered 
steed 

Bloombun) Mr Swan, our pulpits should not 
smell of the horse-cloth I never heard that text 
before 

Siran You have beard many a worse 
Btoombury l’rofnne I there am none but from 
the Bible 

Swan The application and intent make them 
more or less good Smite is in that book , do not 
tmite is there also Now which is ltcst ? 

Bloom burl/ Both arc excellent if they arc there 
we can only know which is best by opening the 
volume of grace, and the text that we open first 
ts for our occasion the licst of the two 
Swan. There is no logic to place against this 
Of course you arc intimately acquainted with 
Lord Colorainc You can remind him of faults 
which it is still in his power to correct, of 
wrongs 

Bloombury. I can. and will When I was in the 
Guards, he won a trifle of monej from me I shall 
bring him to a proper sense of his sinfulness in 
haring done it 

Swan. In winning your money? 

Bloombun/ He may make some reparation to 
society for his offence 

Swan. He conld not hare won your money if 
yon had not played with him 
Bloombury I was young he ought to have 
taught me better 
Swan. He did, if he won much 
Bloombury He won fifty guineas. 


Swan. How? and were yon, Mr. Bloombuiy, 
eveT a gamester? 

Bloombury At that time I was not under grace. 

Swan. Well, really now I would converse with 
a dying man on other topics. Comfort him ; pre- 
pare him for his long journey 

Bloombury Ay, sing to him, read to him 
Shakspeare and Cervantes and FroiBsart ! Make 
him helieve that man is better than a worm, love- 
lier than a toad, wiser than a deaf adder Mr Swan, 
you are a virtuous man (I mean no offence by 
calling you so), a good neighbour, a cordial friend, 
but you are not touched 

Swan Bloombuiy, if you are sincere, you will 
acknowledge that, among your evangelicals, this 
touching for the mostpart begins with the pocket, 
or its environs 

Bloomburi) O for shame 1 such indecency I 
never heard 1 This comes from your worldly and 
university view of thmgR, your drinkings and 
cricketings 

Swan Too frequently We want drilling In 
nnr armour of faith from the HorBe-guards we 
want teaching from those who pay fifty guineas 
tho lesson I am not so unchristian as to deny 
that yon are adepts in the practice of humility, 
but it is quite of a new kind Yon are humble 
while you spoak, bnt the reverse when yon are 
spoken to , and, if it were not for your sanctifica- 
tion, 1 should call yon the most arrogant and self- 
sufficient of sectarians 

Bloombun) We are of the church; the true 
English church 

Swan Few sects are not opposite as they may 
bo Take the general spirit and practice of it, 
and tell me what church under heaven iB more 
liberal and forbearing 

Bloombun) Because yon forego and forget the 
most prominent of the thirty-nine articles There 
is the sword m them 

Swan Let it lie there, in God’s name 

Bloombury There is doctnno. 

Swan I take wliat I understand of it, and 
would not give a pinch ef snuff for the rest. Onr 
Saviour has taught me whatever is useful to know 
m Christianity If churches, or any members of 
them, wanted more from his apostles, I hope they 
enjoyed what they wanted The coarser Gentiles 
must needs have cheese and garlic upon their 
bread of life my stomach won’t digest them 
Those who like the same fare may take it , only 
let them, when their mouths are full of it, sit 
quiet, and not open them upon mo. We are at 
the house, I think Good morning . . A word 
at parting May not that musk about you hurt 
the Sick man ? 

Bloombury What musk? I protest I never 
have used any. 

Swan. Then the creature that bean it has run 
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between your lege, and nibbed its far against your 
drees but lately. Adieu. 

Bloombury (to a Servant). Is my Lord Coleraine 
at home 1 
Servant No, sir. 

Bloombury Mark me, young man , the ways 
of the world are at an end so near the chamber of 
death. Tell his lordship that the Reverend . . 
better tell him that Captain Frederick Bloombury, 
late of the Guards, has something of great import- 
ance to communicate 

Servant (returning). My master desires you to 
walk up, sir. 

Coleraine. I have had the pleasure, I think, of 
meeting you formerly. Captain Bloombury, 1 can 
not say exactly where , for we guardsmen meet in 
strange places I had sold out and, os yon are 
not in uniform, I presume that you too have left 
the seTviee 

Bloombury On the contrary, I have just on- 
tered it 

Coleraine Rather late in the day; is not ltl 
However, if I can serve you, speak I feel a diffi- 
culty in conversing this apoplexy has twisted 
my mouth on one side like a turbot's, and Death 
and I seem to be grinning for a wager, What do 
you lift up your eyebrows at? My sight is im- 
perfect ; they seem to me to lie greyish, and fitter 
for a lieutenant-general than a captain 

Bloombury I am ageing that is, I have a 
whitish or rather a lighter-coloured hair hero and 
there Solver thinking brings them 

Coleraine Particularly when it comes after the 
thinking that is not quite so sober . ay, Bloom- 
buty 1 Excuse me, was it expedient to enter the 
service so late in life, and in the midst of peace ? 

Bloombury There begins our warfare these 
are riotous and bloody times 

Coleraine. They are getting better, if people 
will lot them. What would they have ? W ould 
they tear a new coat to pieces because tho old one 
will not fit? How do you Uke your brother 
officers 1 

Bloombury Reasonably well 
Coleraine And the service at large * 

Bloombury The sweetest of services is the ser- 
vice of the Lamb. 

Coleraine They told me so . . talking does me 
harm yet I did not feel it Gentlemen, it is 
of no use to bleed me any more You need not 
feel my pulse I am too weak. I am losing 
my intellects, such as they arc. I seem to see 
faces and to hear words the strangest m tho world 
Bloombury. He shuts his eyes and appears to 
doae a little He smiles . . a very bad sign in a 
dying man! 

Physician. With deference, I think otherwise, 
dr. He can not live the day through, but he is 
In fall possession of his senses. If you have any 
secret, anything interesting to his family, any 
omission to suggest, we will retire Let me how- 
ever request of yon, not to disturb him on matters 
of business. 

Bloombury. The Lord forbid ' 


Physician. He seems quite tranquil, and may 
go off so. 

Bloombury In that perilous state I It is the 
dimple of a whirlpool, at the bottom whereof is 
hell. I will arouse him : I will wrestle with Christ 
for him. 

Physician. In another ring then . I keep the 
ground here. 

Bloombury. Ton physicians are materialists. 

Physician. Undoubtedly, sir, you would desire 
to be the contrary ? 

Bloombury Undoubtedly, indeed. 

Physician. You moth odists then are immate- 
rial is ts ? 

Bloombury Ho< ho 1 grace and election and 
sani tification arc things immaterial 1 

Physician. Which of you ever has preached 
gratitude to God , m another word, contentment? 
Which of you has ever told a man that his prin- 
cipal duty is to love hiB neighbour? 

, Bloombury Who dares he, in the face of God ? 
We love the Lamb , the rest follows 

Physician Unless the rest (as you call it) pre- 
cedes, the Lamb will never be caught by you, 
whine to him and pipe to him as you may. Love 
to God must be conveyed and expressed by a me- 
diator 

Bloombury There you talk soundly 

Physician. You can show your love to him only 
through the images he has set on every side of you. 

Bloombury Idolater 1 When I uplift my eyes to 
heaven and see Jupiter (so called) and Saturn 
(name of foolishness) and all the starry host , , 

Physician. Yon sec thmgs less worthy of your 
attention than a gang of gipsies in a grassy lane. 
Yon can not ask Saturn (name of foolishness) nor 
Jupiter (so called) whether he wants anything, 
nor could you give it if he did but one or other 
of these poor creatures may be befriended in some 
way, may in Bhort be made better and homester 
and cleanlier. 

Bloombury. What! no prayers, I suppose, nor 
thanksgivings ? 

Physician Catch the prayer that is rising to 
God, and act for him ; receive in turn the thanks- 
giving, he authorises and commands you If 
there is a man m your parish who wants a meal 
while you eat two in tho day, let mo advise yon 
neither to sing a psalm nor to bend a knee until 
you have divided your quartern loaf with him 

I must go m and Bee my patient if you follow, 
step gently. 

Coleraine. 1 beg your pardon, Captain Bloom- 
bury how long have you been waiting? 

Bloombury. An instant only, my lord I hope 
your lordBhip has benefited by your easy slumber. 

Coleraine. I feel no pain. 

Bloombury. Unhappy man ! 

Coleraine. Thank you . I am sure you are * 

Bloombury. The Lord sends hither me, his un- 
worthy servant, O George Viscount Coleraine, to 
bring you unto him. 

* Misunderstanding i and supposing he said " T am glad 
to Hear it, or some auob thing ” 

T * 
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OoUrahu. I am obliged to yon both. 
Bloombury. Well may you bo You have led 
aa wild and wicked a life as one could wish. 
Repent l repent! 

Coleraine. Of what! For, faith! there are so 
many things, I cannot see which to take hold on 
Bloombury If I could suggest any other, 1 would 
do it in preference I know but one 
Coleraine. Speak out don't be modest 
Bloombury You had formerly a strange itch for 
gaming 

VoUratnr, Not I indeed but one can game 
when one can not do the pleasanter thing 
Jlloumbury You led me into, or at least you 
countenanced me in, that vice 
Coleraine Which > 

Bloombury Gaming 

Coleraine Pardon me, my worthy fnond ; we 
never were intimate, till now Charmed as I cer- 
tainly should havo been liy your acquaintance, it 
can not lie more than once that we met before 
for m good society no one forgets names or faces, 
unless of tradespeople and Jews. 

Bloombury On that one ovening 1 lost fifty 
guineas to you 

Coleraine Express no uneasiness , <lo not trouble 
yourself. Captain Bloombury , lav it upon the 
table If it had escaped your recollection, I 
assure you it has escaped mine too l)o not, ] 
entreat you, make yourself at all uncomfortable 
about it 1 never said a word upon your leaving 
town and forgetting me 

Blvombun/ Forgetting you, tnv lord 1 1 paid the 
money down in five rouleaux I wish 1 had kept 
it for the poor 

Coleraine Pooh 1 another fifty is just as good 
as that What do the poor care whether it ir 
packed in rouleaux or not 1 It is unpacked, I will 
answer for it, long before they touch it 
Bloombury If I had cither that or another to 
give the broken in spirit, the sick and weary 
Coleraine 0 ' I now understand you. l T pon 
my soul, you have a most compassionate and sig- 
nificant eye Give me your hand, mygood fellow 1 
don’t distress yourself Yes, my dear Bloombury, 
timos have been hard with me heretofore but I 
never was broken m spirit, and now I want 
nothing 

Bloombury Many whom I bale visited in their 
last hours have lent money to the Lord, unasked 
Coleraine Impudent dogs t 
Bloombury I part with mine willingly it is 
only a snare of Satan Yet those who havo no 
families havo thought of me 
Coleraine, And those who hate families too, 
for, I warrant, one of the flock (to say the least) 
reminded them. You are still a fine stout fellow 
Bloombury. I do not understand your lordship 
I am, a a the Lord made me, a sinner 1 
Coleraine. The deuce you are ' I wish I could 
bel Do not groan, do not be uncomfortable, 
I am no worse, though I sighed a little 
Bloombury Ah my Lord Coleraine 1 If you could 
nghtly dispose of your soul and of your super- 


fluities, then might yon well exclaim, “ 0 Death 1 
where is thy sting 1" 

Coleraine. I should not venture he might show 
it me 

Bloombury He could not , I defy him. 
Coleraine You are braver he is one too much 
for me he has got me down 
Bloombury If your lordship would take courage 
and resolve, it is not even yet too late for the 
labour of loi e 

Coleraine It would bo a labour indeed for me. 
Bloombury Try, strive 

Coleraine I am no more up to it than I am 
to the labours of Hercules Ah, my dear Captain 
Bloombury, you are muth more capable of such 
feats I wish you joy of them I have bidden 
them farewell I hogm to think that the world 
is a very bad world, and that everything goes arausa 
m it 

Bloombury Excellent thought I if it had but 
come earlier We should think so all our lives 
it would prepare ns for heaven Let us remove 
from the sick room all that ever gave you un- 
easiness by feeding your vices I would tear oflf 
the old man from you 

Coleraine The vagabond 1 what 1 is he here I 
Who let him in while I was sleeping! Tear him 
off, with a vengeance, the old thief Down stairs 
with him 1 paid the rogne fifteen per cent. 

Bloombury Be tranquilhsed, my lord, yon 
misunderstood me I would do os much for your 
Lordship, sb mv brother in Christ, the reverend 
Christopher Bawbottom, a rooting man, did in 
regard to your deceased brother 
Coleraine What did he 1 
Bloombury Being in prison, a sufferer from false 
witnesses, he begat him, as Paul begat Oncsimus, 
ill his chains 

Coleraine 1 don t believe it, I never beard it 
whispered or hinted My mother was a very 
different sort of woman, and would hardly run 
after a fusty old goat, tied by the leg in a court 
of the Fleet 

Bloombury 0 my lord < how little are you 
accustomed to the language of the Holy Scriptures I 
I speak figuratively 

Coleraine Egad did you, Bloombury I 
Bloomlrum / 1 can not bring your lordship to 
think seriously upon death 
Coleraine. Excuse me, Captain Bloombury, it is 
you who think the least seriously It is you who 
w ould ask him where his Btmg lies, and who would 
challenge him outright 

Bloombury. My lord, if I am so unfortunate 
that I can not be of use to your lordship m your 
interests, should there be remaining any slight 
matter in the temporal and personal, wherein my 
humble abilities could be serviceable to you, I 
entreat you to command me He meditates I 
who knows what he may do yet I . It would be 
but just 

Coleraine Have you a pencil 1 
Bloombury Yes, my lord, yes . but pen-and- 
ink would be better let me run and find one. 
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Coleraine. No, no, no 

Bloombury. 0 yes, my lord . Gentlemen, pray 
walk in again his lordship is most clear m his 
intellects . he has a short codicil to add I cany 
the ink . . Is this pen a good one 1 could ho wnte 
legibly with it! 

Physician Perfectly I wrote with it early in 
the morning 

Bloombury. My lord, the gentlemen hare re- 
turned , they are waiting, here are pen, ink, and 
paper 

Coleraine Favour mo, Captain Bloombury, 
wnte 

BUxmhury It would not do, my lord if the 


| learned doctor would undertake it, your lordship 
might sign it . and indeed might sign first. 

Coleraine Well, then, doctor, wnte , will yon 1 

Phyneum. I am ready, my lord 

Coleraine 

Death ' We don't halt then 1 march 1 must, 
Mortally as I hate th6 dust. 

I should have been in rare high glee 
To make ou April fool of thee.* 

Bloombury Worldly-minded man 1 There are 
no hopes then 1 

Phgtteian I told you so, sir , but although he 
knew it, you might have spoken lower. 
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Hannibal Could a Numidian horseman ride no 
faster * Marcellus' ho' Marcellos ' Ho moves 
not . be ib dead Did be not stir his fingers > 
Stand wide, soldiers wide, forty paces give 
fcun air . . bring water . halt' Gather those 
broad leaves, and all the rest, growing under the 
brushwood unbrace his armour loose the 
helmet first his breast rises I fancied his eyes 
were fixed on me they hare rolled back again 
Who presumed to touch my shoulder! This 
horse! It was surely the horse of Marcellus' 
Let no man mount him Ha ' ha ' the Romans 
too sink into luxury here ib gold about the 
charger 

Gaulish Chieftain Execrable thief ' The golden 
chain of our king under a beast's grinders ! The 
vengeance of the gods has overtaken the impure . 

Hannibal We will talk about vengeance when 
we have entered Rome, and about purity among 
the priests, if they will hear us Sound for the 
surgeon That arrow may be extracted from the 
side, deep as it is The conqueror of Syracuse 
lies before me Send a vessel off to Carthago 
Say Hannibal is at the gates of Rome 
Marcellus, who stood alone between us, fallen 
Brave man ' I would rejoice and can not 
How awfully serene a countenance ' Such as we 
hear arc in the islands of the Blessed And how 
glorious a form and stature 1 Such too was theirs ' 
They also once lay thus upon the earth wet with 
their blood . few other enter there And wliat 
plain armour ' 

Gaulish Chieftain My party slew him indeed 
1 think I slew him myself I claim the chain it 
belongs to my king the glory of Gaul requires 
it. Never will she endure to see another take it 
rather would Bhe lose her last man. Wo Bwcar ' 
we swear ! 

Hannibal. My friend, the glory of Marcellus did 
not require him to wear it. When he suspended 
the arms of your brave king m the temple, he 
thought such a trinket unworthy of himself and of 
Jupiter The shield he battered down, the breast- 
plate he pierced with his sword, these he showed 
to the poople and to the gods , hardly his wife and 
little children saw this, ere hw horse wore it 


Gaulish Chieftain Hear me, O Hannibal 
Hannibal What' when Marcellus lies before 
mo I when his life may perhaps be recalled ! 
when 1 may lead him in triumph to Carthage! 
when Italy, Sicily, Greoce, Asia, wait to obey me I 
Content thee ' I will give thee mine own bndlo, 
worth ten such 

Gaulish Chieftain For myself 1 
Hannibal For thyself 

Gaulish Chieftain And these rubies and emeralds 
and that scarlet 
Hannibal. Yes, yes 

Gaulish Chieftain O glorious Hannibal ' uncon- 
querable hero' 0 my happy country' to have 
such an ally and defender I swear eternal gra- 
titude yes, gratitude, love, devotion, beyond 
eternity 

Hannibal. In all treaties we fix the time I 
could hardly ask a longer Go hack to thy sta- 
tion I would see what the surgeon is about, 
and hear what he thinks. The life of Marcellus , 
the triumph of Hannibal ' What else has the world 
in it ! only Rome and Carthage These follow 
Surgeon Hardly an hour of life is left 
Marcellus I must die then' The gods be 
praised ' The commander of a Roman army is 
no captive 

Hannibal Clothe Surgeon ) Could not he bear a 
sca-voyago ! Extract the arrow 
Surgeon. lie expires that moment 
Marcellus It pains me extract it 
Hannibal Marcellus, I see no expression of pam 
on your countenance and never will I consent to 
hasten the death of an enemy m my power Since 
your recovery is hopeless, you say truly you are 
no captive. 

(To the Surgeon.) Ib there nothing, man, that 
can assuage the mortal pain ! for, suppress the 
signs of it as he may, he must feel it Is there 
nothing to alleviate and allay it ! 

Marcellus Hannibal, give me thy hand .thou 
hast found it and brought it me, compassion. 

(To the Surgeon ) Go, friend, others want thy 
aid , several fell around me. 

♦ Ho died on the let of April* 1824. 
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NmhAciI. Recommend to your country. 0 when thou (and the gods alone know whether a a 
Marcello*, while time permit* it, reconciliation conqueror or conquered) mayest rit under the roof 
an it peace with me, informing the Senate of my of my children, and in either case it shall serve 
•upenority in force, and the impossibility of resist- thee In thy adverse fortune, they will remem- 
mm The tablet is ready let me take off this her on whose pillow their father breathed hi* last; 
ring . . try to write, to sign it at least Oh what in thy prosperous (heaven grant it may shine upon 
satisfaction I feel at seeing you able to rest upon thee m some other country) it will rejoice thee to 
the elbow, and ovon to smile ! protect them. We feel ourselves the most exempt 

MandUu Within an hour or less, with how from affliction when we relieve it, although we 
severe a brow would Minos say to me, “ Mareellus, are then the most conscious that it may befall us. 
is this thy wilting 1" There is one thing here which is not at the 

Rome loses one man • she hath lost many such, disposal of either, 
and she still hath many left. Hannibal What ? 

Hannibal Afraid as you are of falsehood, say Mareellus, This body 
you this 1 I confess in shame the ferocity of my Hannibal Whither would you be lifted 1 Men 
countrymen Unfortunately too the nearer posts are ready 

are occupied by Gauls, infinitely more cruel The Mareellus I meant not so My strength ib 
N umldians arc so in revenge, the Gauls both in failing I seem to hear rather what is within than 
revenge and in sport My prosenco is required what is without My sight and my other senses are 
at a distance, and 1 apprehend the barbarity of m confusion. 1 would have said. This body, when 
one or other, learning, as they must do, your refiisal a few bubbles of air shall have loft it, ia no more 
to execute my wishes for the common good, and worthy of thy notice than of mine , but thy 
feeling that by this refusal you deprive them of glory will not let thcc refuse it to tho piety of my, 
their country, after so long an absence family 

MarcrlUu. Hannibal, thou art not dying Hannibal You would ask something else. I 

Hannibal. What then 1 What mean you 1 perceive an inquietude not visible till now 
Marcellas. That thou mayest, and very justly, MareelUu Duty and Death make us think of 
have many things yet to apprehend I can have home sometimes 

none Tho barbarity of thy soldiers is nothing to Hannibal Thitherward the thoughts of the 

me mine would not dare be cruel Hannibal is conqueror and of the conquered fly together, 
forced to be absent , and his autbonty goes away MandUu Hast thou any prisoners from my 
with his horse On this turf lies defaced tho sem- escort i 

bianco of a general , but Mareellus is yet tho regu- Hannibal A few dying lie about , . and let 
lator of his army Dost thou abdicate a power them lie . they are Tuscans. The remainder I 
conferred on thee by thy nation I Or wouldst thou saw at a distance, flying, and but one bravo man 
acknowledge it to have become, by thy own sole among them . . he appeared a Roman . a youth 
fault, loss plenary than thy adversary's 1 who turned hack, though wounded. They sur- 

I have spoken too much let me rest this rounded and dragged him away, spurring his horse 
mantle oppresses me with their swords. These Etrurians measure their 

Hannibal 1 plaeed my mantle on your head courage carefully, and tack it well together before 
when the helmet was first remov cd, and while you they put it on, but throw it off again with lordly 
were lying m the sun Lot me fold it under, and ease 

then replace the nng Mareellus, why think about them 1 or docs aught 

Mareellus Take it, Hannibal It was given me else disquiet your thoughts 1 
by a poor woman who flew to me at Syracuse, and Mandlut I hare suppressed it long enough, 
who covered It with her hair, torn off in despera- My son . my beloved son 
tion that sho had no other gift to offer. Little Hannibal Where is he 1 Can it be 1 Was he 
thought I that her gift and her words should be with you ? 

mine- How suddenly may the most powerful lie Mareellus, He would havo shared my late . . 
in the situation of the most helpless' Let that and has not Gods of my country' beneficent 
ring and the mantle under mj head be theexchange throughout life to me, in death surpassingly bene- 
of guestsat parting. The time may come, Hannibal, ficont, 1 render you, for the last tune, thanks. 


DUKE DE RICHELIEU, SIR FIREBRACE COTES, LADY GLENGRIN, 

AND AIR. NORAfANBY. 

Wheh the Duke de Richelieu had retired from those are much to he pitied, although not in the 
office, ill health, which is usually the cause of least to be blamed (God forbid ') who gave the key 
retirement, was the oonseqnence of it Not that for that purpose to some dark designer, at the 
ministers ever care about loss of place , privation instant when suob conceptions had arrived at their 
of dignity and emolument is nothing to them, and maturity. 

if they are excluded from the only area grand He went to Genoa. The narrowness and obscu- 
onough for the development of their conceptions, nty of tho streets incommoded him, and eighty 
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stains which must always be mounted to reach the 
best apartments, were too many for an invalid. 
He went to Nice the Wse waa troublesome. Here 
however he was amused a little at the sight of 
well-dressed strangers, and was not insensible of 
pleasure in being looked at, and in hearing his 
nam e perpetually mentioned in the same low tone 
of voice as he passed 

Do you doubt this weakness 1 Call it as you 
please and doubt it as you may . it was this low 
tone of voice which the manly hearts ot a Manus 
and a Cromwell panted for Vanity and agiotage 
are to a Parisian the oxygen and hydrogen of hie 
Bichelieu, as honest a man as he was an ill requited 
minister, had little of the latter , of the former us 
much as was requisite 

There were at Nice, at the same tune. Sir Fire 
brace Cotes, an Irish general, and the Countess of 
Gleugnn, an Irish lady inconsolable for her hus- 
band 1 do not mean the one she had just lost, 
but the one she feared never to have 

The general thought it his duty to pay his re- 
spects to the minister, as none in place was then , 
and as he had a rich uniform whi< h he never could 
so well show before, and indeed had never put on 
Lady Olengnn too loft hor card. 

That is contrary to etiquette 

One among the many reasons why she did it 
Confident in her lieauty, for she really had been 
pretty m her youth, and possessing in an eminent 
degree that facility of reply, which, if delivered 
with sharpness, is called report* e, and claims rela 
tionship, by a left-hand connexion, with wit, she 
never lost an opportunity of passing into the com 
pany of distinguished personages She was of all 
politics , so that when rank failed her, nobody was 
surprised to hear that Bhe had headed a deputation 
of fishwomcn at Pans Belated to one of those who 
preserve the peaie by cocking the pistol, and the 
gradations of social order by trampling on their 
equals, she associated and assimilated with the 
worst in the polar circle of both i ulgars 

Her petulance and liveliness amused the duke, 
and mostly when she talked about her country 
He had not been accustomed to Irish society, 
though he had known some of Irish extraction, 
and a few horn and educated in Ireland He had 
found them decorous and graceful, frank, and full 
of humour, not much addicted to study, but re 
spectful to those who were, until Borne peculiarity 
caught them, and they explodod in loud laughter 
He considered them particularly delicate in affairs 
of love and friendship One of them, suspected (as 
it appears most wrongfully) of many amorous in- 
trigues, swore he never had and never would have 
one with a man’s wife or daughter Bichelieu ad 
mired his primitive chastity Among his friends, 
however, was an elderly gentleman, who bad medi- 
tated long upon the declaration, and felt certain 
there was some blunder m it. At supper he found 
it out , and when they were alone, “ Faith 1 ” said 
he/‘ Marcus, your mischief will lie thenrn a mighty 
narrow compass.” Being locked up in logic, and 
unable to put bis bead through the grating, he 


agreed at last that the expression, to a man not 
very acute, might require an explanation. “I 
meant,” said he, "a friend’s, at dinner or over a 
bottle; for In my mind, whatever others may 
think, that would be very base ’’ 

“ Yon must come among us, duke,” said her 
ladyship. 

“ 1 must indeed," answered he. 

“ Sir Firebraco, you are witness to the promise.” 

“ I am,” said Sir Firebrace 

There ib no pereon m the world upon whom 
idleness hangs so heavily as upon a minister of 
state dismissed lteprehended for Bighmg when 
he only yawned, and ashamed of being thought to 
yawn when be really sighed, ho accepted the invi- 
tation, on condition that he should live privately 
“ For,” said he smiling, “ your government would 
watch me , and I should be sony to be under 
martial law m Ireland, my skin being none of the 
toughest, and suspicious as my character must be, 
both us a catholic and a minister out of place. I 
will be colonel . . idonel . I wish I could 
think of some colonel among my old friends who 
would consent to lend me his name ” 

“ Oh, ’ said Lady Glcngnn, “ if you want a name 
and arc resolved to be a i olonel, I have one for you, 
now you are so good and tractable jou shall be 
Colonel Lc Doux ” 

“ On receiving our commissions we kiss hands,’ 
said he , and by the gracefulness of his action, if 
Madame de Genhs bad been present, she would 
have fancied herself m the Louvre some yeara 
before the last century 

They embarked Of all the coasts m tho uni- 
verse of the same extent, those of France for nearly 
their totality in three seas, are the least beautiful, 
and those winch the eye tires the worst upon are 
in the vicinity of Marseilles When you arc at 
sea, the hills above the town appear like little 
mounds winch some children have been just 
w hitewashing Here the party was becalmed two 
days The regular beating of time by the wavos 
against the sides of the vessel ; the regular creaking 
as she moved slowly on, heaving and nodding like 
some bulky churl half asleep , the flapping of tho 
sail against the mast, the monotonous and wouri 
some song (there was only one) of the sailors, who 
being Englishmen could neither dance nor fiddle, 
and had not even a monkey nor a cat among them 
for the strangers to joke about and play with , 
rendered the colonel and his companions sad and 
silent. Sir Firebrace was flat and smooth as a 
billiard -table Lady Glcngnn having no object 
to attack or defend, at least no person known to 
Le Doux, turned, as we read of scorpions, upon 
herself, and her features and conversation lan- 
guished equally. To relieve her listlessness, she 
sometimes made a spnng at some friend of Sir 
Firebrace but alas I Bhe really had lost her elas- 
ticity Le Doux smiled when he should have been 
serious, and was serious when he should have 
smiled. “ One would think he hardly could have 
been attentive, though he seemed so,” said her 
ladyship to herself Sir Firebraco often begged 
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Imto to set her ladyship right upon the character bable that they may have partially occurred in 
of very good fellows, if she knew them thoroughly, others” 

and worthy women enough . at least he always “ Sir,” said the sailor, “your observation, I per* 
believed so. He never went beyond in word or ceive, is but a delicate and discreet inquiry. There 
t houg ht , excepting that, if he was mistaken, as is nothing romantic in my history I never was 
my man might bo, he was certain from her good what you call noble I never was better than a 
ness of heart that her ladyship would pardon him schoolmaster m a small market-town. My edu- 
Therc was not a book belonging to the party cation has taught me to reprove any open disre- 
i he asked the captain whether he had any into spect to the Bible If the lady had spoken where 
resting ono ho brought her the log book Toss only her equals were present, I should have gone 
ing it aside, “ 0 that we had a book • though it away quietly , but sailors may lie corrupted.” 
were the Bible or the Peerage,” said the countess ft ithout doubt there are good things in the 
and observed for the first time a young man whom Bible, ’ said Le houx “ Bossuet has quoted it in 
the duke had noticed before, and whom he had the place about the white cemetery. Then you 
taken fora runaway barber, bis lieard being always read Latin 1 " 
close shaven, and liis linen and face quite clean “ No, sir 1 ” 

He smiled with somewhat of concern and sarcasm “ How t 0 1 1 forgot you have a translation of 
“Well, mv friend,' saidobc, “let us hear the joke it haveyounotl A little . it does not quite 

“ lically, madam,” ho replied, “ I has e no yoke correspond with the original 1 ” This he spoke, 
worth hearing ’’ not so much in lus own character as in his coun- 

“ Favour us, at least,” added she maliciously, try s One w ould have supposed that he under- 
« with the fruits of your reflection ” stood Greckand Hebrew, ycthe did not understand 

Bit Fircbrace now began to brighten “They a sentence evtn of Latin One would have supposed 
might not please you, madam, ’ replied the sailor that he had collated the original with the English 
“O y'os they would 1 insist upon havmg sersion, yet it was by an old and obscure report 
them ” that he knew ot its existence 

“ In that case, madam, there is no denial I “ I was zealous for my Bible," said the sailor, 
was thinking it strange that ot all the hooks in “ I love my country and am proud of my language 
the world, you should pitch upon either of those the Bible is the best thing in both Often have 
On the contrary, I wonder that petitions aro not I thought of those who translated it, what they 
laid liefore parliament to suppress them, and signed were, what their fathers were, what were their 
by every person of the first distinction ’ friends and teachers Sir, I would have given my 

“ Why sol’ life, when it was a life of hope and happiness, to 

“ Because the one shows us their vices, and the make by such holy means as this book the English 
other does worse” language know n through the world And yet my 

“What docs the other 1’ lose of it has done me for a time somo harm ” 

“ It shows us their ages ' Lc Duux was desirous of hearing what it could 

" The fellow would he w itty,' said Sir Firebrace, he indeed there arc few who are not so of hearing 
“as all ignorant pooplc would ” any harm some from sympathy, some from ma 

“ All I” said the inan submissn ely “ I think hgnity, some from curiosity, the rest from a wish 
I hare seen some too modest but one can not of excitement Lady Glengrm beckoned him 
judge of character m a couple of days ' away “ J’aiour me another time, said he to the 

“ Sir Firebrace, said the captain “ you would sailor , “ I am deeply penetrated 
better let that chap alone he is too much for Lady G'lcngnn nodded again, and asked him 
you and mo. I have no power oser him seaman how he could be so ill natured, w hen he had a 
he is and a right good one , hut though he lends musician with him, as not to call torth his talent, 
a hand at any time, he takes nothing, not a can “ Oracles arc obscure, replied he “Mac Arthur 
of grog The lemon he puts into his water is to tells me,' she rejoined, “that Michael Bhowed 
blame He is tho quietest and silcntcst man in the him a flute, made out of a broken cane which he 
world, but if an oath oscapes, you would fancy it picked up in Genoa “We will have a dance 
was a leak, so quickly is he upon tho plank He then, please God ' ” ened he “ Life is at stake, 
has been a BckoUr not long ago, I mistrust, though gcnorel 1 You and 1 must draw lots for the lady, 
he has dollars and bettor things in his box As since I dare not leave it to her choice, and she 
for madam, clever as sho is, I would not have would not make mortal enemies ” This he spoke, 
her fish for stingrays.” bowing in turn to each, appealing to her solici- 

From his oalmness and self possession, Le Doux tously, and awaiting with deference her deter- 
now imagined there was something in the man mmation 

announci n g high birth, and thought him, for an The proposal was sanctioned the three stood 
Engl ishman , wrell-bred, though satirical Ho ap- up the Bussian was commanded to bring out 
preached him, and first expressed his sonow his flute the seal skin that contained his clothes 
that a person of an appearance so prepossessing and his treasure, was unstrapped he ran upon 
should put forth so much strcnqlh where homage deck with it in his hand but thiB and the 
is best becoming “ The changes in my own otheT too were raised upon his head and teax- 
eountry, sir, ’ added he, “ make me think it pro ing his black bear bkc hair tears ran down 
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lik ehaeks and now for the first time after 
many yean was heard from his lips the Russian 
language 

"What is the matter?" said the Swiss, his 
comrade, with perfect composure, to the Irish 
hutler Mac Arthur “The son of a is a woman'" 
answered the butler “ Did you ever hear such a 
soft language as she makes of her Russian i " 

He had not finished when his lad}, indignant 
at some word m the sentence, walked toward him 
fiercely from behind, and seizing him by the 
collar, gave him a hearty kick in the bull s eye of 
the pantaloon, with “1 will teach }ou decency, 
yon reptile 1 ’ lie retired and sat down by a sailor, 
who asked him in the universal silence that had 
succeeded, “ Pat, how do you like the new fashion 
of sharp toed shoes i ’ 

“Sir/ answered he, “I would havo }Ou to 
know, my name is not Pat nor anything like it, 
but Agrippa Mac Arthur 
“Ho oftencc, 1 hope, Mr Agrippa M vc Arthur 
It would have been uncharitable and unchristian 
like, if I could have seen such a sad misc ham e 
befall a fellow creature, and hold m} tongue upon 
it Suppose you try a pickled herring while the 
hurt is fresh a rare thing to bring out the fire 
that flies from a witch s toe nail ' ’ 

Agrippa was consoled by friendship “No, 
thank you,’ replied he , “ she shall never have 
the satisfaction of seeing it And then wins 
pered m tho sailors ear, “ What a marksman the 
vixen is ' ’ 

We must now endure the griefs and tnbula 
tiong of the poor Russian whose flute was broken I 
“Can not you repair it, Mac hael ' ’ said Le 
Doux, humanely 

“ Saint Nicolas could not ' answered he, with 
a sigh from the bottom of his heart And ho 
crossed himself as rapidly aa possible, that Ins 
contrition might he observed by the saint at the 
first glance after the derogatorj words and before 
they could well be written down against him 
“ What is all this blubbering about * said tho 
Captain to Le Doux 

“My servant Michael has broken his flute,’ 
answered he, ‘ and the poor fellow is inconsolable 
Indeed we could have darned if wc had it the 
loss is no trifling one to any of us, and heavy to 
him who made the instrument 
“ He made it ' cried the captain incredulously 
“ Yes, said Lc Doux, “ I saw him cutting tho 
cane, now I remember ” 

“Why then, sir, replied the captain, “ho 
could make such another out of this sugar stick 
let him try his hand ” 

Joy played upon deck like tho sun Even Lady 
Glengnn grew calm, and said to Lo Doux, 
“ These cursed Irish must bo treated like dogs, 
colonel 1 hope nevertheless you will excuse my 
anger" 

“Madam,” said he, dissembling that he had 
seen the vote de fart, “ if yon were angry at the 
accident, I do assure you, your servant was not m 
fault Renault Blept upon it (as 1 saw) last night, 


and perhaps cracked it I would not tell Michael, 
to make the man more uneasy, and turn friends 
into enemies ” 

“ But that fellow’s impudence, my butler's ” 

“ He has been sitting among the sailors, and if 
indeed he laughed a little, Michael did not see 
him probably, and I do assure you, it he had, poor 
Michael is a good creature They will live again 
in harmony ” 

Her ladyship was persuaded that the caBtigation 
she had given was unobserved The flute was 
made paniera of grapes and peaches gtood ready 
for any of tho three who might be thirsty from the 
dance and there was a cask containing the wines 
of Luncl m bottles, covered over with wet leaves 
and sail cloth In the whole ship there was but 
ono rueful face An old seaman, whose annB and 
breisthad various marks upon them punctured 
and inlaid with gunpowder, and whose back too 
bore sundry transverse white stripes, probably 
from his mother having dreamt of a zebra, was 
very officious m keeping the leaves and sail cloth 
wet At last he crept away, and whispered to 
the messmate m whom be placed the most con 
hdence “ Things may h ippen lie} ond our reckon- 
ing 1 have known many BUch, and have heard 
of more, but none like this The Hecla has 
passed UB m the night ' Captain Parry has been 
aboard ' Aa I am a Christian, there is ice among 
the bottles ' ’ Le Doux had ordered a small pro 
viBion of it, enough for a day or two, and this wbb 
only the morning of the second , and Renault had 
exerted his utmost skill in preserving and pro 
paring it below 

The biblical sailor was much amused at seeing 
the colonel, who left him an hour before so “deeply 
penetrated, dance delightfully After a few com 
plimontB to his partner, who was incommoded by 
the Bea and went to he down, he returned with a 
countenance full of interest, just as when “life 
was at stake ’ 

“I have alwayB heard the Bible,” said he, “called 
a very dangerous book in the hands of tho laity, 
and 1 am most anxious to know what was the 
peculiar harm it did yon ’ 

“Thom is Paine, answered tho sailor, “had 
written something against it 1 had not road this, 
nor thought of reading it, when I saw in a gazette 
which I took weekly the advertisement of an 
Apologi/ for it An Apology for the Bible f and 
by a bishop 1 Tho word in Greek, 1 am informed, 
docs not convey the same idea as with us but I 
knew nothing ot Greek, and was shocked at what 
I thought an intimation that the book of life re 
quired an excuse I bought it, together with the 
strictures which provoked it The fierceness and 
effrontery of tho one, the smooth insincerity and 
flat yewberiy sweetness of the other, equally dis- 
gusted me I had only a single sliolf for my books, 
m all about forty five or fifty, and never did I 
think it necessary to conceal one A neighliour 
asked me what I thought of these I answered 
that 1 » ould rather have Paine s pen than W atson s 
crosier He entreated mo to lend him the volume 
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Unwilling to propagate the seed* of scepticism, I 
said, ‘ I am sorry 1 can not , I hare lent it ' Thu 
deliberate and cowardly falsehood brought its 
punishment I never had refused a book to an 
acquaintance, or anything else in my house, and 
until that moment I had always thought myBelf 
as incapable of a falsehood as a denial In most 
of our towns and villages the system had now- 
commenced of that which you Frenchmen call 
espumagr wc had no name for it, and havo none 
yet Before the war, we were somewhat different 
from other nations This convulsion of Europe 
joined, morally speaking the island to the ion 
tinent We then began to talk a language sc had 
never learnt or heard , so had armtorral and 
democrat., and, what is worse, our aristocrats and 
democrats were just like yours " 

Le Doux bowed and smiled 

“ I am afraid 1 hare saul an uni ivil thing 
continued the sailor, “and i beg pardon In 
juries in one respect hurt the memorv that is 
by contracting it to the narrow point they spring 
from" 

“ My friend,” said Le Doux, placing his h ind 
with gentleuesB under the olbow of the apologist, 
“I have as little reason to be pleased with cither 
of these parties as you have Continue 

“Tho story, thst my shelf was idled with pro 
lane and seditious and indecent books became 
current in the parish My scholars were token 
away from me, oven those who tame upon the 
chanty, disappeared Parents who had known me 
from my childhood, visited me now only to obtain 
a glance at my hbraij Thc\ found no other 
work of dl ropute than Paines whuh from a 
sense of honour and openness 1 had rephued 
Nevertheless all who were in business were threat 
ened with the loss of it unless they removed their 
children from my tuition , others removed them 
as they declared to me, that they might not quarrel 
with their customers , ‘for fhev loved, they said 
‘peace and quiet’ Elias Hallidav that friend 
who had asked me for the Aqe of Raumn, went 
to the Reverend Mr Chisholm uow curate to his 
father, and he unmcdutilv oti tho intelligence 
drew on his hoots and came to me 

“‘Mr Christopher Normanby,’ said he, ‘I 
never thought you taught lads blasphemy and 
sedition ' 

“ ‘Sir,* answered 1, quietly, ‘ you, being our 
spiritual guide, should have inquired into it , foi 
the report 1 have reason to believe is a fortnight 
old i ’ 

" ‘ A damned pretty fellow • ’ said he striking 
his spnr with a switch ‘ Well, I must be bock to 
the glebe ’ 

“ Mr Chisholm was never my fnend from the 
strangest of motives , from possessing what he 
thought should have been mine The rectory was 
presented to his father by Lord R&ndvhurst, who 
resides in another part of the county, and to w horn 
that gentleman was Btoward He had been an 
attorney , bat, for some wrong erasure, which he i 
made perhaps by candle light, he was induced to 


abandon his profession My fkther was educated 
at the expense of the late lord, for having raved 
his son from drowning m the Trent, and not 
only wsb indebted forhiB education to that worthy 
peer, but for a legacy of five hundred pounds, 
bequeathed to him m his last words almost. 
Never wss there a tenderer heart, a humbler sonl, 
than my lather s At Oxford he had made great 
progress m the mathematics, which brought him 
many enemies, that study being m his tune mneh 
discouraged there He wag suspected to be a 
good classical scholar, but bis Bhyness would not 
let it appoar those who knew him best were not 
certain of it, for they could judge only from what 
they raw at lecture, and to those who knew him 
little there appeared to be a proof to the contrary 
VI hen he was about to take his degree, in order 
that he might be inducted to the rectory of 
Sandyhurst, one of the examining masters was 
resolved to pluik him 

“ A very uncivil interruption I said Le Doux 
“Are the masters themselves so rude*” 

‘ You do not understand the term, sir you do 
not know perhaps that any single master can pre 
vent a person from taking a degree A student 
a year older than my hither, and in competition 
with whom he had carried oil a college-prize, 
discouraged him so at the examination that he 
lost his degree He returned into the country, 
and told his young patron (for the lather was 
lately dead) what had happened 

I’ooh Kit, tried he, patting him on the 
shoulder go to Glasgow, man 1 Jim Towne, my 
famcr, was made a doctor there in the twinkling 
of an eye the rascal was starving on horseflesh 
At present, bv a good intelligence with the resur 
rcc tion mon, he holds up his head like a heron 
half a wing from the marsh, and looks askance 
in your face fiercer than a caught polecat, as he 
passes ’ 

“ ‘ My lord, answered my lather, ‘ their church 
is different from ours 

* ‘ Go to Cambridge then My word for it, with 
your figures and two little straight lines betwixt, 
they w ill send yon back nicked and cropped and 
spruce enough for the deanery of Durham Re 
member, the rectory is a good eighty a year . 
by the bye, would you like the perpetual advow 
sou t At the end of the twelvemonth yon have 
five hundred, you know, and we can sign and 
seal thereupon aye, Kit t’ 

“ ‘ It would be simoniacal,' answered my father 

“ ‘ Simonmcal 1 repeated tho peer with grave 
mimicry ‘ The Void itself in any man s month 
is enough to make him a hypocrite for life A 
sand boy, who does not know the meaning of it, 
has only to say it, and it turns him into a pick 
pocket or swindler Why, thou enreed fool I 
simony is everything m form and nothing in fact 
Is there a Father in God upon the bench that has 
not committed it, if you pnt the thing m place of 
the letter i* 

“My father's health declined ‘I tell you 
what, young man ' unless you take a wife it is all 
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over with you,’ said the doctor. My &ther could 
no more take a wife than he could take a city : he 
wag acquainted with no young woman he declared 
it ‘ Egad, I thought as much,' cried the doctor 
looking at him, nevertheless, as he would have 
done at an ibis or crocodile just unboxed 4 We 
will remedy that too the drug is as easily found 
as buckthorn.’ 

“ Doctor Broom had been surgeon to a ship m 
the fleet under Rodney, and was the intimate 
friend of his captain, who, after being m constant 
service for fifty years, was made an admiral, and, 
as they call it, latd on the shelf To kill time, 
when he had nothing else to kill, he married a 
bar-maid at Torquay. They both drank hard, and 
were so affectionate a couple that one did not sur- 
vive the other above a twelvemonth They left 
an infant daughter, ill provided for the doctor 
took it, and sent it to school She wss now six- 
teen lie rode over for her, and told her she muBt 
come and help him His garden joined my fa- 
ther's, and he thought of hedges as lawyers 
think of laws ‘1 have no notion of a hedge,’ 
said he, ‘ without a gap in it ‘ his boots were 
thick, he was strong and corpulent, he soon 
mado one. 4 Have a care I’ said he, ‘ grasp my 
coat-pocket 1 mind the onion-sauce •’ He arrived 
at my lather's with his ward, holding a dish in her 
two hands, and cried, ‘ Kit, my hearty dog, hast 
any appetite for a young rabbit, clean as a penny, 
out of my own cub, fed upon bran and sowthistle, 
and smothered in onions I' 

“ My iathor thanked with much courtesy his 
kind friend, and really felt a good appetite 

“ ‘ If this young lady and yourself will favour 
me’ 

“ ‘Not she, nor I either wo have just eaten 
tho fellow to it’ 

“ ‘ Miss will at least sit down.’ 

“ ‘ No, thank you, sir I must go’ i 

“ ‘Who told you that?’ cned tho doctor, glan- 
cing his eye athwart tho back of his chair She 
looked out of the window, and answered ‘ She did 
not know ’ 

“ ‘ Sit down then,' cried her guardian, in the 
same authoritative tone as liefore. She was walk- 
ing toward the only vacant seat, one with a wooden 
bottom, when my fitther (an absont man on many 
occasions) rose hastily, and placed Ins, which had 
his pillow upon it, before her 
“ ‘ O no, sir !’ 

“ ‘I beg and entreat you will, miss ■’ 

“ ‘0 no I’ 

“ He took her gently by tho arm, Boft as a 
flower, and the coolness of it refreshed him to tho 
heart. He seated her. he spoke to her only 
that he might stand near her. Was he then so 
feeble that he could not be heard across a chamber 
of fourteen feet by twelve 1 
“ When he wanted me to marry, he told me 
the tale, and added, ‘Christopher, there is no 
such preservative against vice as the recollection 
of these events. I do believe that beauty, in its i 
early innocence, has something of what, ibr want | 


of a batter and more definite name, we call 
etherial ; something pure and rapid, something 
that standB lmpassibly between us and evil, and 
holds our little world from rum and corruption , 
something that unites us here in love and amity, 
inasmuch as what is mortal can be united, and 
converts us at last to itself in fulnesB and per- 
fection ’ ” 

Le Doux heard the sailor with wonder, and 
lookod at his rigid throat, his reddened breast, 
his hands covered with wiry and inverted hair 
“ I am at home again,” said he, “ I am with 
my fiithcr, and talk freely. If yon are tired of 
me, leave me.” 

“ My friend,” said Le Doux, " I hear yon with 
interest pray proceed ” 

“ Alice hardly ever would enter the bedchamber 
again, but she was fond of walking in the garden, 
steep as it was and short and narrow, and contain- 
ing but one cherry-tree, Borne gooseberry-bushes, 
and a Virginian Buinach that darkened the case- 
ment of the lower room. My father must go down 
and talk to his little maid. 

“ ‘ Go,’ said the doctor, ‘ I get fond of reading, 
and you have a power of books here ’ 

“ Alice had been long below Bhe must now 
go Bnd see what her guardian was doing he 
might want her She tripped up stairs my 
father stopped breathless in the middle ’Are 
you coming too, Mr Normanby ! come then 
What is the matter! are you tired, you sly romp!’ 
for he had thrown a gooseberry at her bonnet , 
“ ‘ No, little Alice, the only fault of this house 
is, that tho staircase wants air ’ 

“ ‘ What I with the door wide open and the win- 
dows too, and only the twenty-fourth of May! 
Indeed, Mr Nonnanby, I cannot but think you 
are a very discontented man you always want 
something ’ 

“ 4 Who makeB that noise there f cried the doc- 
tor Alice ran down, and found In her turn an 
inconvenience in the staircase to complain of. If 
my father had not caught her, who knows what 
might havo happened 1 It was providential 
“ ‘Alice/ said my father a fewdayB afterward, 

‘ I have often seen you eating my gooseberries and 
chemos, and what is worse, before they are half 
grown ’ 

“ ‘ It is very true,’ replied she blushing, 4 but I 
protest it was not in malice, and that whenever 1 
caught mysolf doing it, I stopped.’ 

“ ‘ You must pay me.’ 

" ‘ How can 1 1 I havo only a sampler.’ 

“ ‘ I will have that then.' 

" She ran like a greyhound through the gap 
and brought it. It was neatly worked 
“ ‘ Really, Alice, these letters are formed di- 
vinely ’ 

“ 4 Some of them/ said she, ‘ are better than 
others’ 

“ 4 1 cannot see that/ said my father 
" 4 0 yes they are : but what do you men know 
about work V 

“ ‘ Come, my little Alice, show me now the best.’ 
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“ She looked over them, and sometimes drew 
one etreiter, and sometimes another, across her 
fore-finger. 

“ ‘ They are not much amiss,’ said she 
“ * Bnt show me the difference ’ 

'“I think the N is rather better than those on 
each side ’ 

" ‘ 0 you deserve a coronet for such a present,’ 
cried my father, seeing her embarrassment, and, 
r unning before her that he might not suspect he 
saw it, leaped up af a flower on the sumach She 
laughod that he had missed it, and leaped at it 
too, nor was it at the first attempt that she 
reached it, nor without help 

“ ‘Alice’ said the doctor one afternoon, ‘you 
sit working all the day, and work worse than ever , 
where is your sampler, child! What do you 
colour at 1' 

“ ‘I thought I might gi>c it, sir, to Mr Nor 
manby, 1 took so much of his fruit whenever I 
wont there ’ 

“ ‘Alice,’ said he, ‘ you are seventeen the first 
of October I cannot treat you with green goose 
berries and pale cherries, but the grapes against the 
kitchen chimney will soon lie ripe, and I have such 
a rarity for you, as you never saw m your life time 
“ ‘ 0 dear, sir, do not think of it ' and you hate 
patients in the fever who care more about grapes ’ 
“ ‘ I have one indeed who has such a fever on 
him, he would play the devil with the host fruit at 
table, and have it all to himself 
“ ‘ Let him have it, my dear sir ’ 

‘“So I will’ 

“ Alice ran and kissed the doctor ‘ Pool Kit ' 
cried ho. Alice, in the act ot starting back, had 
fainted in lus arms ‘ Why 1 how now, girl 1 art 
in love with «w ' shloods 1 11 bring thee to thyself 
again ' Ho hail no more sc ruplc w ith her than a 
child has with a doll, and his remedies were w lthin 
reach ‘Simpleton 1 whined he m derision when 
she began to retotcr, ‘ lie lias just as much oi a 
fever as you have ’ 

“ Sir, it is tunc I should stop,' said the sailor 
“lam relating these things of my mother just as 
if Bhe had been im heiress of a thousand ay cai had 
lived m a turret and run along a corridor from 
her birth, had married a marquis, and had been 
presented at court ’ 

* She was a pretty girl, 1 am persuaded,’ said 
Le Douz, “and we will suppose m her faiour that 
she had thoso adyantages Go on, Mr N ormanby , 
there is little to add, I fact y ’ 

“ ‘ If,’ said the doctor, ‘ he should have a small 
matter of ailment, which by neglect is one that 
might grow violent, would you sit by him! 

" ‘Willingly’ 

* ‘AU day long?' 

" ‘ All night too I hay e a good deal of courage 
when nobody frightens me ' 

“ ‘And quite alone ? you timid thing' Rcmem 
her how you shrieked when the kitten the other 
evening purred and rubbed against your legs 
Could you stay quite alone?' 

"‘Quite’ 


“ ‘ Whether he dept or woke ?' 

“ < I would pray God he might deep, and would 
make no noise ’ 

“ The doctor at this bnrst into what he called 
a horse laugh ‘ Come now,’ said he, ‘you are a 
good girl, and I will show you the curiosity I 
mentioned ’ 

“He walked to my father s with her, and found 
him pruning his cherry tree ho Btepped down 
joy oudy and ran toward thorn ‘ Have you done V 
asked the doctor On the affirmative, ‘Give me 
the pruning knife, then it is a shame to sec that 
thief of a sumach getting in at the window.’ 

“ ‘ 0 my dear sir ' tried Alice, * show me the 
curiosity Mr Normanby, I never saw that 
pruning knife do let me see it ’ 

"My father placed his back agamRt the sumach, 
looked tenderly and anxiously at Alice, shut the 
knife, gay e it to her, and whispered, ‘ Don’t let 
him ■’ 

“ ‘ I will disappoint you, my dear guardian, in 
your pruning, for frightening me ’ 

“ ‘ What frightened you, Alice t’ said my father, 
looking with great solicitude 

“ ‘ He knowH, said Alice, shaking her head 
“ ‘And Normanby shall know too, deceitful 
whisperer ' 

“ ‘ 0 dear, dear sir, don t let him ' ’ 

“ ‘ A truce with pruning, stud tho doctor, ‘ I 
have other things to do And now for tho 
curiosity ’ 

“ * I know what you mean,’ said my fathor 
‘ several boys wen. after it ’ 

“ ‘ And will be, if I don t secure it,’ said the 
doctor 

“ ‘ It was late, I suppose,’ said my lather, ‘ for 
that Bort of butterfly , yet it was only a butterfly 
I after all ’ 

j “ ‘ 0 foul mouthed fellow < cried the doctor 
| “ ‘ ltcally, I ncycr troubled my head about such 

trifles, replied my father in vindication 
“ ‘ Here is the curiosity ' Come and take it, 
Alice A man who can hardly live a day without 
you, and dares not siy he loves you ’ 

Li Doux And yon arc the only fruit of this 
marriage 1 

Normanbi) A rough flavoured and worthless 
one 1 I had a sister, three years younger than 
my sell, whose birth caused the death of my mother 
Le Voux Whom you do not reinomber then 
Normanby I do, and well I have before me 
licr clear colourless face, which I have hoard was 
always so , her blue quiet eyes, which she turned 
ou me when 1 ran out of my bed the morning 
I before her death, hearing her sigh and ask about 
me The infant w as boro weakly, and my mother 
being weaklier still, it was recommended to find 
| another nurse for it “ The child is mine,’’ ex- 
claimed she m desperation, “she shal l not have 
two mothers ’’ 

“ And would you rather she should have none, 

, my blessed AUce ?” 

“ X know not, my Normanby God protect 
her ' ’ 
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God did, and, when the parent could not hear 
her, took her 

Soon after the marriage, Lord Sandyhurst 
pressed my father a second time to enter on the 
living, which he remarked was holden in trust for 
him , “or if you do not like it/ said his lordship, 
before any reply could be given, " you shall have 
the chanty school instead it is worth as much 
within a trifle and there are no quarrels or trouble 
about tithes added to which the house is kept 
in repair by the trustees My father thanked 
him, and accepted the school Five hundred 
pounds were pud by lus lordship s house steward nated Chisholm submitted he had given his 
and Mr Chisholm, the land steward, became word On the return of the arbiters they were 
rector unpropnetor of Sandyhurst the bishop very melancholic 

having ordained him at the recommendation of “Well, what have you done with him 1 ’ said 
his patron and evety necessary preliminary having hislordship they shook their heads Theconmus- 
been legally observed lie was soon appointed sinners wlio were neighbours, had left the titheB 
his lordships chaplain and within thi year was as they found them Dr Chisholm had consented 
doctor of laws People found that they lud been to exchango a part of hiB glebe for only half 
much mistaken in his character He was a pious the common, and that nuisance which in its 
humane and liberal man so averse from litiga present state brought so many foxes about it, the 
tion that no wonder he had not succeeded as a warren 

lawyer ' He vihitad the farmers separately , told ' He must hate seen your lordship’s receipts 
them he would leave all questions to their discrc and other papers 

tion and goodness , that they might give him a “ Surely he was my steward you know ’ 

tenth or a twentieth as they pleased Some indeed “He should not have taken advantage of his 

had pretended, while lie was agent, that they from knowledge if indeed he did in other respects 
time immemorial had paid a modus or compost nobody could have acted more liberally Hia 
tion he smiled at that, and haid he should be warmest wish was the harmony of the parish 
truly sorry to prove the contrary “ A lawyer turned parson, cried Lord Sandy 

“ Come said he to the richest of the tenants, hurst, " has the devil by both horns, and can 
whom he had always favoured most, “ what have dance him about as he pleases however I will eat 
you paid me ! him up with my game ’ 

“I)ont you remember, doctor, you never took “My lord, said one of them, "lam sorry to 
more than forty two shillings, saying that forty inform you, he has a right of free warren, which is 
five was too much dependent on the warrener s house He showed 

“We must give and take said the rector us the document 
“ like good Christians You shall pay me forty " I myself gave him with my own hands that 
eight for fourteen years, or during your residence long musty scroll about the warren, to proye the 
and your sons, and here aro two ten pound bank extent and show him his advantages Tho rogue 
notes ’ said my word was enough, and would hardly 

“A bargain 1 exclaimed tho farmer throw his eyes over the parchment I observed 

The rest sent him chickens and ducks , and, that his horse was frightened at it, and went off 
finding him wary, said plainly, they did not see at full speed 

why one neighbour was more neighbour than My father heard these particulars, and thanked 
another He declared that he would encourage Go 1 that his lordship had relieved him from such 
the civil and industrious, and he would soo who heart-burnings and such imputations 
was grateful liefore he carried his liberality mui h "A pretty thing to thank God for I” Baid Dr 
farther They brought him Uiur waste paper Broom, "you might havo netted a third of what 
such they called the old receipts , he altered (it Chisholm does, and hare been deemed an honest 
was said) such figures as were changed the easiest, man You have now only your school and your 
and laid them by In the new agreements those five hundred ” 

who had large families paid less, those who had The school he had the five hundred he never 
none or smaller paid more Lord Sandyhurst, at had Dr Broom, of his own accord, went to 
the recommendation of his new steward, went over remind the peer that Mr Normanby of the school 
to the estate The stoward was of opinion that bad a small matter left by his lordships worthy 
it could be doubled the tenants were ejected father 

The good rector received them like a father, and “ He did say something about five hundred, but 
consoled them They lent him their teams, they he was light-headed m a manner, as you must re 
sold him the manure, they would Tather give it to member, Broom , and besides I gave Normanby 
him than leave it on tho ground The steward the school If he had not been the greatest booby 
and a surveyor recommended an enclosure of the in the universe, he might have been rector of 
common and the warren The doctor would not Sandyhurst, and kept his carnage ’ 


oppose any plan conducive to the pubbe good, and 
would be contented for hu share to accept the 
worst part of the common and the poor barren 
warren, rather than have litigations about titheB 
He gave notice however, that for the future he 
should take them in kind, until the commis- 
sioners had made their award Lord Sandyhuret 
threatened to litigate the rector would feel the 
deepest sorrow at any such thing, and would 
refer the matter to arbitration nay, his lordship 
should appoint both arbiters Blight and another, 
who came by accident to visit him, wore nomi 


SM IMAGTNABY OOKTEBSATIOKB. 

“ |fjr lord, it U easier In onr days for a ™«n to out, and see whether the sumach is in flower : H 
keep bis carriage than his word 1 And." ought to be, or near it.” 

“ I shall not ask you what you mean, my Mend “ There is one.” 

Broom, but you shall presently see what I mean ” “ Go down and cut it, and bring it me . . Stop 

He walked away, and returned with a horsewhip a moment . Yes, I must hare it, Christopher ” 
Broom, outrageous at the indignity, foTgot that I ran down and brought it to him. “ How 
he was by thirty years the older man, and, running sweet it is'” said he, laying it on his &oe, and 
at him, knocked him down smiling ss if refreshed by it 

LeLoux. A peer of parliament/ that is grave 1 “ Father,” said I, smiling too; for he seemed 

. . Normanby did not attend to the observation, mnch better , “ 1 did not know that there was 
but went on. “ Such, sir, is the custom of our any sweet scent in the sumach ,” and would have 
country, that a man once down is sacred.” taken it to smell One breath shook its feathery 

Le Doux Yon are the strangest people in the flower It was his last 
world I the very opposite of the rest I The colonel pressed the hand of the manner ; 

Normanby His lordship rose, and, casting aside for there are workings of the heart that cast down 
the whip, became the pugilist, and, not without a all distinctions. 

long and doubtful contest, threw his adversary Le lious,. Lord Sandyhurst, I am afraid, can 
“ Do you know who keeps his word now 1” cned have but a very l>ad heart 
ho “Who is the best man now’” Normanby I am unwilling to suppose that his 

“ The greatest rascal. I must needs confess it,” heart is a very bad one , which would be a heavy 
cried the doctor ; “ but every dog has his day ” accusation , since every man who has reoeived the 
As the late peer had no other child, and was a rudiments of culture, is m great measure the 
widower, he made no will the bequest was ver- framer of his own I am more inclined to believe 
bal My father could never be induced to apply that there is something in his brain defective or 
for the money, and indeed (what he did not know) amiss, an evil which no man can remedy or 
Lord Sandyhurst swore he never would pay it, control 

lest he should seem to have been bullied out of it Le Doux Why do you think so’ What you have 
Broom, thinking that he by his rashness had related is no proof or sign of it, but shows rather 
been the cause of this resolution, lost his admira- that sort of brain which most people have, and 
lile flow of spirits, gave np his gun, sat and mused which they call the soundest 
with my parents, whom, he told them, he bad Normanby My reason for thinking as I do, is 
rawed, went late to lied, and some say indulged this When his maternal uncle died, who was 
in mild ale His health, however, did not visibly doatuigly fond of him, and at whose house he had 
decline What then was the astonishment and passed tile greater part of his boyhood and his 
consternation of his friends, whon Phineas, who youth, he received the congratulations of his 
had taken his boots to his bedside, found him acquaintance on his increase of fortuno 
dead from apoplexy ! No work was done in the Le Loos Surely ought he then to exclude 
town that day He left the little he possessed to them 1 

my mother and her children, trusting that she Normanl>y. I should have said, if it had not 
wonldtake care of his two servants, who had lived seemed malicious, that he received their congra- 
witii him all thoir lives It amounted to a few hun- tulations with pleasure and satisfaction 
dred pounds, for the tenement was not his own, Le Lour He inherited as much as he expected, 
and he always had been generous My mother did he not! 

wept over him as ovora father . she had known no Normanby I imagine so , every one knew that 
other • my father as over a fnend , no other had Mr Kward spent his whole income , but the land 
he known They found a better placo for their was unencumbered by debt, and worth about four 
maid, and took bis domestics into their house thousand a-yoar 

My mother followod to the grave her parental Le Lous Well then ' he might fairly rejoice at 
guardian before she had completed her twenty- coming mto possession 

second year. My father lived till I was almost of Normanby Good God ' into what possession 
age The loss of his companion, of whom he did he come which was not his more amply and 
talked to me every day from my sixteenth year, more delightfully before ' He gained nothing . 
shortened his innocent and useful life In my he lost the hand that gave him it, the heart that 
earlier boyhood I do not think he over mentioned welcomed him to it, the voico that cheered him 
her. “Christopher,” said ho on his death-bed, m his use of it, the dispenser that kept it for his 
“ I have home up more manfully than you are sake, the friend in whose conviviality and con- 
aware of. You are now old enough to keep the verse he could end did enjoy it On what account 
school , and see here the kindness of our patron ” do the wise and frugal, on what account do even 
Lord Sandyhurst, at the entreaty of the parish, the idlest and most unthinking, wish for 
had been prevailed on to appoint me to the place property ? 

of master, vacant by reason of my father's ill Le Lora. To spend it among their friends, 

health Normanby Are then those who plunder them 

“ The day is sultry,” said he, “ open the esse- at the gaming-table, those who sell them an un- 
meat. 1 have kept my bed three weeks. Look sound horse or such ss they themselves are afraid 
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to nde, those who recommend to them & cast tenanee than a defective and fallacious title to one 
mis tress or a cashiered steward, those who, seeing more plentiful. 

them in sickness, call them in their tenderest Le Dour I am charmed at his just views of 
mood poor dealt, and whose most anxious inquiry society, which many men, lees prudent than your- 
is, tdtat- < (dm sti W> .are those the friends that a self, might tum away from I must make you 
rational soul should prefer to the guardian of his better known to my fellow passengers 
infancy, the director of his adolescence, the Normanby Sir, I beg you will not bring them 
crowner of his energies at the goal of manhood, hither 

whose ere stiffened on his harder features (and Le Dour Hare they offended yon past for 
did not find them so) ere it closed in death ' giveness 1 - 

Men hare been the richer, but no man, thinking Normanby They bare never offended me at 
as he ought, ever inherited a fortune from parent all , but my heart closes at them , as there are 
or from fnend What mine produces them 1 some flowerB which, without being delicate, close 
what labour can acquire thorn 1 what regret can against insects. 

recoier them once lost 1 and shall the only thing Le Dora I ought to be much flattered at your 
worthless that they leave behind compensate us • reception of me 
Le Dour My good friend, you did not find Normanby Flattered ' no, sir That is a phrase 
any great difference in your fortune, or else of your country, and fit for it lot me hear it 
perhaps . again and we converse no longer 

Normanby Go on, sir ' Then let me I pns Le Dour A phrase has lost many a man a 
seesed so few things that every one of them gave friend I will be more cautious in future I have 
me a distinct sensation, and a painful one, re listened with due attention to your fathers his 
minding me of him who had left them In this tory, and now am anxious to hear the rest of 
alone hud I to regret the humbleness of my con yours, which yon abandoned as soon almost as 
dition The regret was, however, of such a nature you liegan 

that by degrees I placed myself m its way volunta Normanby The ashes were hot underfoot I 
nly, and even went after it above stairs and below flew fiom myself to my father my wrongs rose 
When I had nothing else remaining to look at, I up before me I have now again loBt sight of 
looked at the knots in the deal unpaintcd door, them, partly by the memory ol that saintly man, 
and conned over one of my early lessons on the and partly by your encouragement and compos- 
cause of their transparency in the sunshine sion Yes, sir, I am like a child who runs 

Le Dora If wo Tetain these weaknesses too behind its parent, a child little used to be 
long, we are good for little caressed and fondled, when at last a stranger 

Normanby True and if we never have them, bids it come and sit beside him, and is ready 
we are good for nothing Neither our weak and well pleased to listen to the idle nil of its 
nesses nor our strength should come into play discourse 

incessantly Both were given us wisely , which 1 was pained excessively at the fathers of my 
I should say, even if 1 could think of no other boys refusing to visit or receive me, some be 
purpose than the necessity of moderating them cause they bad been so much mistaken in me, 
Le Dour I do not think my honest fnond, a and othere because, as they said it really would 
man like you could reasonably be suspected of hurt them My gnef was intolerable when the 
disloyalty or irreligion boys themselves, who had revered and loved me, 

Normanby And if you did think it sir my hissed me on my way home from churl h, calling 
mind would be the same I have opened my me atheist, jacobin, and regicide I had taught 
heart to you because it is long since I have seen them to love their neighbour, and had never seen 
a countenance 1 like so well and because it is a in them anything trucl or unkind Several of 
pleasure to be heard attentively them, on my fathers decease, said anxiously to 

Le Dour Pity 1 that your father did not teach me “And what shall we do if we lose you?’ 
you the languages he had acquired awaiting my answer m tears Mr Chisholm, who 

Normanby He taught me gardening and geo had been present at their altered conduct, came 
metry, which, he used to tell me playfully, are the up to me just os I was entering my door, and said 
washing and clear starching of the mind, while he hoped what I had heard would be a warning 
other things for the most part he considered as to me As I returned no answer, but invited 
the rags or ruffles When I had acquired from him to walk in, “ 0 your humble servant ' many 
him the elements of Latin, he said to me that I thanks , is it come to thiB ' It is well for you 
wss now able to teach as much as was enjoined that there are no press-gangs up the country 
by the statutes , and that if ever I had leisure I they would teach you loyalty at the mast 
might extend my knowledge After a pause, he Never had I thought to recoive a hint out of 
added that he had seen some who had gained church from Mr Chisholm, of which I should be 
nothing from the classics but the right (as they likely to make any use in my conduct Another 
imagined) of repining, when they found those aided him unconsciously Fhiness Fooley, my 
who had made no greater progress in them, raised old servant, placed the roast veal upon the table, 
to vicarages and rectories, and even higher , and and asked me whether I was satisfied with him and 
that he would rather leave to me a moderate bus Martha, as my parents and Dr Broom had been. 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 


" Ye*, my good Pluses*, perfectly ” 

" Then, vet” said he, " I shall be sorry (God for 
give me *) to leave you, though you are now become 
an enemy to God and man ” 

“ Leave me 1 Phmeas * ’ 

"Both of ue We have places for life in the 
county hospital we are htted for the work, and 
ready to go when you can spare us.' 

“ Dear honest Phmeas • who persuaded you 1 ' 

“ No matter there are good who were thought 
bad, and liad who were thought good 

" What evil have you ever seen in me, Phmeas P 
" None, sir , unhappily 
“ How i 

" Wc (an not see the heart 
“Ah then, Phmeas, y ou are in the right to leav c 
me If you have not yet been able to see my 
heart, I am to tho full as bad a man as anyone 
would represent me 

" You have been kind to me, as I told them, in 
sickness and in health, and never said a cross word 
to cither of us * Nor did the 1 empter to The 
was the reply for this, ‘nor ogam on tfu esaedini) 
high mountain’ At these words, master, 1 felt 
how little I was of a seholai (though I heard them 
a hundred tunes) and how entirely in the snares 
of 8m and Death 

Le Dour There have been people worse treated 
than you havo been, Mr N orman 1 >y but none more 
undeservedly Thocmlitydui toyour fair country 
woman does not suspend my interest in your le 
cital, yet it obliges me to make inquiries, and if 
she is awake, to receive her commands You will 
allow me to join y ou again you will acknowledge 
an old acquaintance 1 » 

Normanby Vt any time, and with pleasure 
Tho colonel found Lady Glcngrin just waking 
She hoped he would by degrees lie fitted for tho 
society it would be his destiny to find in Ireland 
and some othersuch pleasantries passod which were 
commented on and explained by Sir Fircbrace 
They spent together the whole evening Two of 
tho party never rose before noon Le Doux w as 
of opmion that tho only thing tolerable at sea 
was the rising sun, and always waB prepared to 
greet it 

Does anyone remcmlier (ah 1 who does not ro 
member!) the first time he ever saw myrtles in 
blossom on the bleak heath where they spread the 
most wndcly and bloom the most profusely i Docs 
be remember the jolts and jerks, the sands and 
sudden stops, among the poor cultivation just be 
fore he reached them l Iiow gladly folded he his 
arms upon his breast and drew the pure air from 
amid their starry stillness 1 Not unlike his feel 
mg was the feeling of Le Doux He had noticed 
for the first time a neglected plant, capable of 
becoming the ornament (if chance had placed it 
there) of domestic life in an unthrifty station 
He had lived, it is time, among the Russians , but 
they present no variety, thoro is a Tartar fiat 
along the whole people Potemkin and Orloff 
differed from cooks and porters only m strength 
of limb, the pedestal of them greatness 


Uniforms and diamond rings are useftd, sine* 
without them I should often have forgotten the 
personages I conversed with, and have ordered 
them to bring me 8 glass of water and a biscuit. 
Resolute to avoid peculiarity, and to conquer that 
abstraction which is called absence, it hardly ever 
has been my failing unless m the company of such 
people , and I have usually felt a hstlessness to 
amend, or even to apologise for, my fault 
Normanhy saw the head of Le Doux mounting 
from the cabin, and saluted him The conversa- 
tion was on various subjects, light and uninterest- 
ing Both felt it “ Como, Mr Normanby,” said Le 
Doux, " 1 am still your persecutor , I hope your 
lost Let us take our old placeB, and then to 
Phmeas again and the exceeding high mountain.” 
N ormnnby smiled and continued 
• Determined to sell my furniture and leave the 
country, I give notice of my intention, and Bent 
for the auctioneer i civil man He said he owed 
me no ill will, and would do as much by me as 
by another Looking over the volumes, of which 
about eight were Greek authors, and fewer Latin, 
he found hardly anything else than our old Eng- 
lish divines \s you have&cquired our language, 
and as these contain three fourths of what is 
excellent in it you must have read them, and 
must know thoroughly those I am about to 
mention 

Le Donx bowed and left no doubt whatever on 
the mind of Norminbv who thus reported to 
him the disioum. of Edgeware the auctioneer 
‘ ‘These fetch nothing, Mr Normanby, I do 
assure you Let us see Lucas on Holiness, 
Lucas on Jfajgnnni Lord help us ' we have 
newer things on them bv years and years, living 
as we do in an age of discovery Leighton » Ser- 
mons The sty lc seems mighty low and wretched ’ 
“ ‘ If was once a good one, I answered, ’ and will 
be again when wc are fit for it But crooked 
thoughts arc to be supported by stiff sentences 
Let no w ritcr be solicitous of Fame , she is more 
uncertain and more blind than Fortune , let them 
do for the best and bo prepared for the worst 
There are few readers and indeed few entice (we 
must call men by the names they assume) who 
tolerate Leighton 

“‘Why, Mr Normanby, you talk like your 
father, said the auctioneer 

I believe, Mr Edgeware,’ said I, ‘they are his 
very words He used to call the book his milk 
and honey, and said that if Leighton had lived in 
the time of Chnst, he doubted whether John would 
have been the disciple best beloved He sighed, 
1 remember, as he added, taking me aside by the 
sleeve, although we were alone, ‘ We are nothing 
now but sounding board and cushion ’ ” 

“ * Taylor Barrow ’ 

“ ‘ Stop, Mr Edgeware,’ cned 1, ‘ do not throw 
those aside so carelessly My father, who knew 
the ancients intimately, said, “ Kit, that couple 
are worth all their philosophers put together, and 
would be though they all were Christians Plato 
and Xenophon, as men of thought and wisdom, 
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might walk without brushing their skirts between prayer books, beside, they are alike, even to the 
these two covers,” striking hu hand on a volume binding ' 

ot Barrow ’ “ 4 And yet,’ answered I, ‘ sometimes I read in 

“‘May be,’ interposed the auctioneer , ‘ but this one with more pleasure, and sometimes m another ' 
Doctor Hugh Blair, with his noble cassock and It was so , for often did I think whose manuals 

five guinea wig, close, tnm, and hard, as the two were, and whose gift the third 

feathers round an owlet s eye, outsells him twenty “ ‘ Well,’ said the auctioneer, ‘ I fancied now 

to one What did your father say of him * one was too much ’ 

•“ That he was a comely man, a well conditioned “ * Do not let Miss Pen be disappointed/ said 

Christian, and fair writer , but that he was so un I , ‘ take the list , leave tho price to her ’ 

friendly to what he called involutions and paren " He went, and acted faithfully She looked 

theses, and so fond of straightness and uniformity, over the catalogue, and said with peevishness, 
that be would straighten a fish hook, and prefer a ‘ I do not find that bad book which contains such 
file of pins in smooth stiff bine paper to a diamond stuff 1 wanted to bum it ’ Edgeware ran to me 
crescent with its knobs and bends, among a set of with the answer 

such riotous curls as it can not keep m order and “ 4 Tell her,’ said I, ‘ that I burned it myself, 
subjection ’ that Martha covered the \eal yesterday with the 

“ ‘The expression is nobler,’ replied the auction last pages 
eer, ‘ but the matter is not unlike m the mam She sent for Martha, and asked her 
what I heard from Squire Pres to whom I knocked “ ‘ No, Miss Haynes >’ cried Martha 

down a copy last year "It conies cheap/ said he, “ ‘ See the effect of such publications 1 ejaculated 

"and I know who wants one or I would never have Miss Haynes ' Until the present time Mr Nor- 
bought it 1 have read tho doctor once , and manby, I am certain, was incapable of a false 
what such a genius says once is quite enough He hood * 

is indeed a neat handy sort of a person , but be “ ‘ Miss/ added Martha, ' I ha\e no grudge 
washes his butter so and in such saltless water, against my master, an upright man until now, 
that one can not tell whether it is butter or bear and never shall it be said that, whether he ordered 
grease Fust, he would persuade you that verse it or not, I covered a lorn of veal for him with a 
has nothing to do with poetry then that Ossian poisonous book 1 threw the remnant of it into 
wrote what M Phereon fabricated When you have the kitchen fire and even that did the meat no 
swallowed this, he thinks you drunk enough to good , he could hardly touch it at dinner 
believe it is excellent, carries you across his “ Miss Haynes Bent Martha back to me, in order 
shoulders to bed and whispers Writ, Ood bless to confer about the library I waited upon bor 
you i that is, if you lie quiet, and believe you She said she was happy to see me, which she 
have found a treasure w ortb more than Homer and could do without the slightest impropriety in the 
Milton ' 'I made bold to answer , “then, Mr present e of witnesses Then she added, she was 
Prow, you doubt these battles of the car borne sorry that sho might have been thought uncivil 
"Hearhye, honest Edgeware, I believe the to my father at the decease of his worthy lady, 
stones of few battles , for where theie are two particularly aB he had given her a fine magnolia , 
that fight there arc ten that he , but I believe that but people might talk, and she should think long 
in some way or other they were fought I will before sho changed her condition 
admit that these were fought too when ray coach ‘ * Madam, said I ‘ few persons have lived so 
man drives four in hand along the eaves of the irreproachably as you have done , and I can not 
houses in Sandyhurst he would do no more than imagine you have to blame yourself in regard to 
they did, unless he stormed the belfry with em ’ my father Tho magnolia was not a present you 
‘As I knew of Ossian only what I had heard admired it, I have heard him say, and he earned 
Mrs Edgeware read in a rainy day, the day before it to your house intending to request your accept 
I knocked him down to the Squire, I could make ance of it, when seeing a sumach on the gravel 
no answor , but I felt hurt at heanng this ridicule walk, ho asked Tobias whether you would make 
at what she distinctly told me was the finest thing an exchange you did so ’ 
m the world, adding that men in those days wore “ ' It was only the stump, replied she 
men indeed ’ "'I preserve it still, madam, and of all the things 

“ The conversation about my books might hare I leave in the country I leave it with most regret ’ 
gone on, if some one had not tapped gently at “Penelopeblusheddeeplyandlookcdtunorously 
the door It was the servant-maid of Miss Pene ' You are then really leaving us P said she 
lope Haynes, the lady of whom my father had “ ‘ Yes, madam 

rented his cottage The girl desired to have a “ ‘ And what do you do with your furniture, 

word m private with the auctioneer He returned Mr Normanbyl’ 
to me and said, ‘ I am going to speak against “ ‘ Sell it ’ 

my intorest yon may have a guinea for your "On any other day of her life Penelope wonld 

books 1 have bargained about it , for she was shrewd, 

“ ' No, Edgeware/ said I, 'the three bibleeand selfish, and the only parishioner of the landholders 
three prayer hooka I never sell, nor this Epictetus ’ I that did not suffer in some way by the inclosure. 

" 4 You cannot want three bibles and three She bad thirty acres of freehold four more were 
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stipulated from the waste ; and the rector whis- 
pered in her ear, ' I should not wonder if, with 
the little knoll you set your heart upon, they 
throw the green lane in Do you know' the 
hollies are worth twenty ponnds 1 ' The rector 
prognosticated wonderfully it turned out ex- 
actly so. She enlarged the cottage and gar- 
den , and called it Eden-placc, in preference to 
Edon-villa, Edcn-lodge, or Eden-house, and would 
have painted the grey stone brick-colour, if my 
father had not designedly lent her a treatise which 
prevented it ‘ We may sometimes pick up an 
idea from a book,' said she 

" To return. ‘ Ah to those volumes, 1 will take 
care of them for you, if you please, Mr Nor- 
manby, on your giving me your word of honour 
that there is no indecent print in them, nor blas- 
phemy, nor sedition ' I did so, at each pause, 
and thanked her warmly 

" ' If you should not be able to dispose of jour 
furniture, I have room in my bam for it’ I 
accepted this offer too, in favour of an arm-chair 
covered with white dimity, and a bed of crimson 
moreen, with two watch pockets fan< lfullj cm 
broidered, requesting her in my gratitude to ac- 
cept any volume she chose she thanked me and 
declined it I took my lease, paid my two ser- 
vants a year's wages, gave them what clothes and 
linen I could Bpare, and left my house an hour 
before sunrise tho next morning Neither 1 nor 
my father had had any acquaintance out of Handy- 
hurst 1 never hnd liccn twenty miles from home 
When 1 had walked about that distance, and must 
bo near Nottingham, as I fancied, I found myself 
in a park, m the midst of old pinasters, trees I 
had newer seen before, and observed a water of 
vast extent Even this was to me a strange coun- 
try I bogan to feel a desire of wandering, 1 
went toward the water, and (was 1 awake or 
dreaming ') I saw before me a monument erected 
to the memory of Captain ltiou a naval officer 
of high ment, as we know better than you can 
but not better than some of vou do The 
sun grew hotter, for it was near mid day, and I 
went to lie under the pinasters 1 was watching 
the squirrels on them, playing their tricks and 
leaping from tree to tree, when a prodigious herd 
of deer gallopped past mo Another st range sight 1 
although I had remarked the same creature in 
1 looks of natural history My eyes were pursuing 
them, when a gentleman on a pony, seeing me 
cleanly and well dressed, saluted me very courte- 
ously, and asked me if I was looking for tho road 
to the house I rose, answered m the negative, 
and told him I had been induced to rest there 
for the pleasure of observing the squirrels. ‘ It 
must be a humane man who suffers them to not 
here, seeing the number of boles they hav e made 
in these trees ’ 

“ 1 They began, to make the holcB long ago,' said 
he, 'and the property is now theirs.' 

“ ‘ But the trees are every day growing worse 
and worse, and here are many thousands are they 
all bored so by these little animals ?’ 


“ ' I believe every one ’ 

“ Ah spare yon emmet," 

j “ ' I beg your pardon , you were making a re- 
mark have I interrupted V 
“ ‘ Sir,' answered I, ‘ if I had not been here, 
perhaps I never should have remembered two 
verses which my father taught me, I am afraid on 
some childish act of cruelty, and which I began 
to repeat, and checked myself They arc ill appli- 
cable to the occasion ’ 

“ ‘ What may they he I’ said he 

" Ah spare yon emmet, rioh In hoarded grain , 
lie lires with pleasure and he dies with pain " 

“ ‘ They are from the Persian,’ said he, ‘ and, if 
w c dropped the hoarded gram, are among the best 
thoughts in that poetry, whieh contains few, and 
those trivial and distorted Like the food of the 
country, they are in themselves the moBt insipid 
tilings in the world, and, to make them palatable, 
the most highly spiced ’ 

“ ‘ Our own poets,’ said I, ' arc more original, I 
am inclined to think, and more natural ’ 

“ lie replied, • We have two schools of poetry 
one is kept at the milliner's, the other at tho 
workhouse At the former wc find imitations of 
Turkish carpets m moth-eaten plush, Persian 
robes and Si ot< h plnlhbegs, I laymores, and scy- 
mitars, the sheaths of good varnished kid-skin, 
and the blades of the best waved paper, with every 
sort of dress that January and spahi, lowlander 
and highlander, faery and kelpy, witch and 
boun, ought to put on in gala There is also the 
most, elegant assortment of tombs, and the sweet- 
est poisons one s heart could desire , with wax- 
candlcs of peeled elder, and flambeaux of red hair, 
and polj graphic transparencies (the oil indeed 
rather rani id and fishy), to lie bad for next to 
nothing ’ 

“ ‘ I perceive, sir, you are not a patron or trustee 
of thiR school ’ 

“ ‘ Nor of the other,’ answered he, * I prefer 
Gray ’ 

“ 1 Sir,’ replied I, ‘ the other mnsl at least he 
acknowledged to be nearer to truth and nature 
Can poets too much avoid the artificial t We pre- 
fer what is past Gray in his time was less con- 
sidered than even our tavern-toasters, crowned 
with the parsley of the kitchen and sitting on tho 
tripod of the tap-room In what manner has the 
greatest of critics (to pass over the public) treated 
the greatest of writersl’ 

“It was my custom in my walks to carry an 
Epictetus m one pocket and a Pascal m the other 
on a blank-leaf of Pascal had my father written 
these words, which, not being able to pronounce 
them correctly, I gave to the gentleman on the 
pony And I now present them to you m the 
same volumo ” 
he Doux ( read * ). 

“ Paschal eet un gen til personnage, 11 sent blen ; U a fait 
de si Julies prierei , U a estd noorry k Genes ; 11 est 
coneeUler d'estat," 

Who wrote this 3 
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Normanby Joseph Scaliger 
L' Dmix A Gene an critic, was he not? 
Nurmanby I rather think, a French 
Le Doux He writes then a« if he lived a hnn 
dred years ago 1 have seen exactly such French 
in on old treaty Now let me hear more aliout the 
gentleman his remarks are admirable But you, 
I imagine, were in the midst of your reply , praj 
indulge me with it 

Nurmanby ‘ I have heard my father saj thus,’ 
continued I, “when, he lent me Potter* J nhy 
lus to read ‘ Christopher, I doubt not that 
Thespis was preferred to him by the graver critics 
there was something so unaffected in a cart, and 
so little of deception in vine dregs , and yet 
Christopher, the PtomcOu us ih the grandest 
poetical conception that ever entered into the 
heart of man Homer could no more have wnt 
ten this tragedy than Aitchy lus could have -written 
the Ituid Mind me, I do not c ompare them \n 
elephant conld not lieget a lion nor a lion an 
elephant Critics talk most about the usililt iu 
sublimity the Jupiter, the Neptune Magiutude 
and po« cr are sublime but m the second degree 
managed as they may bo W here the heirt is not 
shaken, the gods thundi r and stride m vain True 
sublimit} is the perfection of the pathetic which 
has other sources than pity genciosity for in 
stance and self devotion Mhen the generous 
and self devoted man sutlers there comes Pity 
the basis of the sublime is then above the water 
and the poet with or without the gods, can elevate 
it above the skies Terror is but the relic of a 
childish feeling pity is not given to children 
So said he I know not whether rightly For the 
wisest difler on poetry, the knowledge of which, 
like other most important truths seems to lit 
reserved for a purer stite of sensation and exist 
enee Seldom have 1 doubted roy tathei s judg 
ment, but as he was not a poet, and as none 
hut the very greatest have a voice on poctiy, here 
I hesitate 

I had paused the gentleman on the pony 
looked at me attentively If you will take any 
refreshment, sud he, I shall have great plea- 
sure m accompany mg you to the house 
I thanked him, and told him that I was on my 
road to the sea hoping to serv c my country and 
impatient to reach my destination 

" I myself was of that profession, said he 
‘ Have you been fortunate in your promotion 1 
“ To say the truth, sir, answered I, J nover 
was in the profession and wish chiefly to try 
whether the service will benefit my spirits 
“ Have you any friend who has a command, or 
whoso credit may recommend you? 

I mentioned my grandfather s name, as the only 
chance 

“ He was a gallant and good creature, I have 
heard, and must have many friends still living 
among our older admirals My recommendation 
is less weighty, but such as it is you may com- 
mand it 

J requested to know the name of a person to I 


whose benevolence a s&angor was so deeply in 
debted 

“ Not at all,” said he " A few lines are written 
while you take a sandwich, and Lady Newark 
will be charmed that I present to her the grand 
son of so distinguished an officer ” 

“ It is Lord Newark then who has condescended 
to show me this kindness 

He bowed “ It can hardly he called so, though 
you accept it, as 1 trust you will do ' 

1 thanked him but added that, as I did not 
intend to remain at sea long, and as my studies 
had not been nautical, I must decline an mtrodue 
tion which might pro< ure for me eventually what 
c ouhl not belong to mo Whether iny words, my 
resolute but lebpcctful manner, a faultoring in a 
v ok o th it seemed little apt to faultor, or the bow, 
so unlike what 1 could make again or ever had 
made, while i placed my nght hand upon a 
breast enlargod with gratitude, whether one of 
these or all of them interested him, as I walked 
fist away he sat quietly upon his pony Soon 
howcv er he came beside mo ‘ I perceive, sir," 
said he taking off Ins hat tgam, ‘1 have done 
v uy ill the honours of the place we have not 
always the same presence of mind seamen or 
landsmen 1 ou will not favour me with your 
company nor permit me to make a trial whether 
I hive a friend in the navy who may recollect 
me hcpiuhed I was silent ‘ if however 
at any time you should happen to think of our 
short convei natton allow me to tell you that this 
place is c died Thoreshy Park, and that the post 
town is Ollerton l wish you i pleasant youmey, 
a prosperous voyage, and a speedy recovery of 
your health 

Everything 1 had seen this day, everything I 
had felt was now and strange to me Unkind 
ness had pamed me kindness, in such swift 
succession after it overthrew me Little did I 
then imagine how highly I should have grati- 
fied the most arnublc and friendly man living, 
by affording him an opportunity of assisting me 1 
Little did 1 consider, or know indeed, that I 
should be the means of enhv emng the sweet sense 
of obligation, m some one among the many whom 
his care had educated, his bounty had fed, and his 
interest had promoted 

I was hardly on the public road when I per 
ccived a magnificent coach at the door of a public 
house and a gentleman in scarlet uniform, whom 
I supposed to be the general of the district, parti 
eularly as he was giving some orders to another 
in uniform, who held a horn. On seeing me, he 
cned proudly, but invitingly, ‘ Are you for the 
Opposition t 

" No, sir,” answered I indignantly and sharply, 
“ I do not rejoice m the misfortunes of my coun- 
try, nor triumph in its misrule, nor exult its 
enemies ” 

He lifted up his eyebrows scornfully, and ad- 
dressing himself to a lady in the coach, " The 
merest fool I ever set eyes upon ' said he aloud. 
And looking st me again, “ What, in the devil’s 

i 2 
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aiffie, ha* the Oppositiofa to do with politic* 1 containing gome maxims, Borne reminiscences, and 
Out with fifteen shillings, man, and yon sleep a sampler Believe who will that there are no 
at the Swan with Two Neck* to-morrow night amulet* against evil, against the very wont of evil. 
Come, jump up; we are off” The passengers mad resentments and desires Never did one of 
explained ; I mounted , I arrived in London. The them tonch me the day I had hut looked upon 
next morning, on the rood to my banker's, 1 that sampler My landlady said that her sitting- 
bowed to those who looked at me One returned room was always at my disposal , that the bed- 
my civility by the words “ I am surprised at room was too dark to read conveniently, and that 
your assurance I never knew you " In fact, sir, she perceived l had some book* 8he went down 
what is a civility in other countries, in England stairs again, and shortly afterward the dmnerwas 
is the reverse we have a national antipathy to served Two young women entered, curtsied, and 
courtesy and politeness took their seats, they wore pretty, silent, but not 

Lt Pour. I would not have ventured to make shy immediately after dinner they retired. The 
thatremaik Allow me to congratulate you on lady then said, “Those are my daughters, Mr. 
your candour you have given me lietter occasions N ormanhy I did not introduce them ; such is 
to pay my compliment on your originality 1 my way, excuse me.” 

attend you “ MaiUm,” said I, “ I must bluBh at my ruBti- 

ff ormanhy On reaching Lombard street, a eity I nei er was much in the society of ladies, 
place excessively thronged, I stopped several and my spirits make me unworthy of theirs I 
times, begging the persons to pass Ono asked hope 1 committed no peculiar act of inattention ” 
me whether I took him for a puk pocket , 1 could At tea they both spoke to me, and with such 
not imagine why Unfortunately I did the same gentleness that 1 was happy I retired to bed 
thing, in a gentler tone of voice, to a young lady early, and observed over the chest of drawers two 
of great beauty who had just alighted from her little shelves suspended by a green cord, and filled 
carnage, and who in sonic confusion took the with hooks Different were indeed tho authors, 
arm of her brother He filliped inc under the far different in manner and merit , but those who 
nose, threw a card at me, which from the spiteful read them seldom know that , and 1 hail the 
ness of his manner 1 thought might lie some com f imily where I find them MUton, Tlu Spectator, 
buHtiblc, and said “ Another time you will know Yuumj, Parnell, Jlcrvcy’s Meditation*, and Thom- 
a modest woman ” sons St aeon* Translated from the French were 

Finding my banker, I told him my business Telcmachu* and the Travel * of Cyru*. 

He inquired if I w ished to go as school master l 1 returned to my honker at the time appointed 
answered “No the active life of a sailor is ncecs he showed me a letter from Edgcware, by which 
saty to my health anil Rpirits ’ He went away, I learned that, after the sale of my furniture, an 
and conversed in almost, a whisper with a gentle addition was made to my fortune of nearly eighty 
man who often looked at me in great good humour, pounds Incredible' I had in the whole some 
insomuch that I was on the point of making m\ hundreds , and yet 1 went to sea ' 
obeisance to him, in despite at the lessens l had “ Well, said my banker, “ yon go down to the 
received The banker mine to me, and said if 1 Noro and sail with Admiral Gambler ” I went 
would return in three daysl might hear of some down, and sailed The gentleman 1 had seen at 
thing 1 requested of him to inform mo where I the bankers was commander of the fleet We 
could find a private lodging After a few mo made on this cruiRc the greatest nautical discovery 
ments of reflection, lie spoke to an elderly clerk, that ever had been made by our countrymon 
who replied in a low voice, “ You think then, Le Ptnuc I never heard it you were before 
sir, he may lie trusted i He nodded the clerk Brest, surely, and blockading the harbour 
took me two miles off, across the river, stopped Mormanln/ We were 

at a small house, and speaking to a decent wo Le Pout Well then, how make any discovery* 
man, called to me, and said, “Would you like Normanby We found that we could fight, when 
to dine with the family > ' occasion was offered us, just as well without the 

11 Beyond all thing**, I replied, “ for 1 do not damnation of our eyes, or any limh or faculty 
know a soul within a hundred and fifty miles, about us, a* if we had beeu splitting or b lasting 
and would rather go without a meal than look the whole day long, and even though we believed 
fi>f on® ’ that God was with us and helping us Peace was 

The mistress said she had only one spare room , concluded The admiral was pleased to say that 
that if I remained a week the price was one guinea , he had been a witness of my coolness an d intro- 
but that if I disliked the apartment I should pay pidity on a service of some enterprise, and thanked 
the proportion, and not he obhgod to keep it She me Perhaps I should not have m^ttoned this, 
then asked me when I proposed to come I told anloss it were to illustrate an observation I made 
her, if she permitted at 1 would begin from that at the time , namely, that a single good word is 
moment, for one hours walk in London had quite sufficient to compensate for all the bad that 
tired me more than four in the country She were ever cast against us 
consented. Shortly came my clothes 1 placed We had two Frenchmen aboard our ship • one 
them on the little white tent-bed, with mj biblea, of them taught me to pronounce the language so 
prayer-books, and my Arthur's black pocket-book, as at least to be understood, and I had p^i^n™. 
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to go ashore 'with him at Moriaix. He was a Paine entered His knees were unbuttoned , he 
fisherman of St. Servan his father had been shot had neither coat nor waistcoat on , the white was 
by the republicans at the attack on Dinan, and he worn off his shirt ; it had recovered the original 
himself was thrown among the dead and wounded, hue belonging to it before it saw the bleachmg- 
fromthc summit of those lofty walls His brother ground, from the flowera of which, if they have 
had boon the playfellow of Lazar Hoche, and, any fragrance, it was innocent of stealing any. 
ignorant of his father's fate, accompanied that Ho was uncombed, unshaven, and unwashed. Ho 
general in his campaigns, and rose to the rank of looked at me, and returned my salutation not 
colonel This ho learned at Moriaix, and that ungracefully, 

the regiment was at Pans, where Bonaparte was “Mr Paine,” said I, smiling, “you owe mo 
about to be declared consul for life The two some reparation " 
brothers, though always most brotherly, had taken " If I do and can make it, I will.” 

opposite sides in politics. The sailor was devoted I repeated my story, during which he dipped 
to the cause of Louis, from having heard in his his bread into a glass of brandy, and ate it hia 
boyhood a little fisher girl, while she was mend- hand and head trembled It was noon martial 
mg a net, sing a stanza in praise of Henri IY music was heard m the street He pushed away 
The colonel was a republican, because a thumb the bettor part of his roll and brandy, hiB coun- 
and finger quite as active, and belonging to a lace- tenance was inflamed , be looked stod&stly at 
maker quite as pretty as his brother's brown hib friend, and said, “ I think, Tate, if I may 
Siren, had Bewed the tricolor in his hat and had judge, you have heard military music you like 
bitten off tbc thread They who argue and wnto , better ” 

and fight about politics have seldom such good “You judge rightly, Thomas ' ” answered Go- 
reasons or such fixed principles. | neral Tate 

I accompanied my messmate the meeting of I “ Wonderful it appears to me,” said I, “that a 
the brothers was ecstatic, and the colonel swore to nation of lato bo enthusiastic for liberty, Bhould 
me that the next to Lazar Hoche, the truest of voluntarily bend to despotism " 
republican hearts, he loved his Pierre I left “You have not lived among ns,” answered 
them, and looked for lodgings, it being agreed Paine “ The whole nation may lie made as en- 
that we should dine together The colonel then thusiastic about a salad as about a constitution , 
bogged my address, put it into his pocket, and about tbc colour of a cockade as about a consul 
called on mo early the next day “You have done or a king This fellow has done advisedly in 
well,” said he , “ one likes one’s own countrymen ” calling himself consul it will hold for a couple 
Singular > that my lodgings should, within a of years he will then change the name, and be 
few bouses, be opposite the very man's whose . tribune or emperor . tribune, if prudent, as the 
book hod caused my exile Curious to sec so more popular, and as the people see emperors m 
celebrated a character, on the departure of my the vilest of their enemies urchins whipt and 
visitor I went across to the door An old woman promising to be good, vciy good, for ever good, 
met me at it, and, on my inquiry, said, “ Go up, by Christ and Peter I but spitting at the flogger 
my friend , the third story , ho will be at break- on being let loose, and holding out one fist at a 
fast when I return ” distance, while the other draws up the waistband. 

“ Oh l 1 will call another time then ” Bonaparte wantB conduct, foresight, knowledge, 

“ Go in, go in.” experience, and (the Council of Five-hundred 

Saying this she closed the door I mounted knows it) courage He will do harm, but not 
the steps, and saw m the antechamber a somewhat long He lives in terror. . What arc you 
oldcrly man brushing a grey coat smiling at, Tate 1 ” 

“ Friend,” said I, “ is your master at home 1 ” “ My mother had a proverb of her own,” replied 

“ Whom do you wish to see 1 Mr. Pame * ” he, “ that a frightened cat throws down most 
“Yes” pewter” 

“ He will be with yon shortly pray sit down ” “ You will shortly see,” resumed Pame, “the 

He put on his coat, and followed, and lifting off real strength and figure of Bonaparte He is 
some leaves from a plate of mulberries, invited mo wilful, headstrong, proud, morose, presumptuous . 
to partake of them 1 took two or throe, while he will he guided no longer he has pulled the 
he waved a clean folded cravat over them, to drive pad from his forehead, and will break biB noBe or 
away the flies. He was robust and fresh-com- bruise his cranium against every table, chair, and 
plexioned, but every hair was white his appear- brick m the room, until at last he must be sent to 
once, I thought, was military The old woman the hospital ” 

returned, with half a small roll of bread in her “ He has the finest army upon earth,” said Tate, 
hand, passed us, entered the next room, and, in “ and his enemies are down ” 
answer to a question which I did not hear, replied “If it were possible,” Paine replied, “to be 
“ I know he is . . your eyebrows are adjusted in hurt by such enemies, he would point at them, 
a manner quite different from ours . and he nettle them, shout m their ears while they were 
speaks villanous French, like a Low-Breton, other- sleepy, put crumbs m their beds, shorten their 
wise he is a pretty man enough, and does not sheets, and empty foul water down their throats, 
look so like a fool or an otter as the rest.” I till they contrived to break his shins for him by 
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some machination or other. The army, with snch 
means of recruiting it, with Glory for his crimp 
and Plutus for his paymaster, seems indestructible 
If the earth can not do it, he mil throw it into 
crneible after crucible , he will melt it in water 
or evaporate it in air In other words, navies and 
climates can and will sliake and dissolve it " 

“ Thomas,” answered the general, “ 1 never 
thought you a visionary , hut now indeed 1 must 
think you one 1 do not estimate very highly 
the man's abilities, and less highly still his pru- 
dence , but he is no fool , he will not throw away 
what he has ” 

“ I will retract my words,” said Paine, “ at the 
first wise thing ho does Smile, sir 1 it is rarely 
that the wisest man can do anything better, or 
anything on some occasions more difhcult 
“ Lot gazetteers and hawkers be d&77.1cd by the 
emblazoned names they wave about their cats, and 
hold out to us with tierce vociferations but let 
calmer men ask themselves, whether they really 
think Bonaparte would have anrmounted the 
difficulties and dangers that environed Three 
fingered Jack I And whether Tlircc-fingcred Jatk 
would have thrown away fifty thousand soldiers 
so inconsiderately and fruitlessly as Bonaparte 1 
There is not on record ono who has committed so 
many faults and crimes with so little temptation 
to commit, them There is not a leveret three 
months old that docs not. shape its course more 
sagaciously Tyrants m general shed blood upon 
plan or from passion he seems to have shed it 
only bocause ho could not lie quiet, and from no 
stronger motive or better reason than he would 
have hod for going to the theatre or the chase 
Depend upon it, tins giddy ami msensato man, 
deserter of his armies and of Ins pnnuplcs, will 
finish no licttcr than he has liecn going on 

“There arc few who form their opinions of 
greatnoss from the individual Ills sword, lus 
mantle, his strut, his swagger, and c\cn things 
which constitute no part of him, are his great- 
ness ; such as his porters, lus guards, his soldiers, 
and the gilding oil the ceilings of his rooms 
Not those who need the fewest, hut those who 
have the most about them, arc the groat, as 
though peoplo, like liars of iron, could tie mended 
and magnified by adding one to another. Eien 
in quieter scenes than whore such excrescences 
spring up, if you see a gentleman go out fox- 
hunting in his scarlet jacket and his vclvot cap, 
on a spirited horse, with merry dogs, and a 
couple of grooms behind him, you consider him 
as a personage far more worshipful, than if, 
ignorant of his condition, you found him catching 
a rabbit in a hedge-bank with a ferret Ovid 
says, ‘ The girl is the least part of herself ' of 
himself as certainly the man is 1 should not 
wonder if Bonaparte, by his intemperate use of 
power and thirst of dominion” 

Le Dtrux. I never heard before of this Mr 
Paine he appears to be a staunch royalist, an] 
enemy of usuipation but his language m regard 
to the emperors is deficient in that decorum with I 


which we are in the habit of treating friendly 
powers. What were his prophetic words 1 

Norrnanhy “ That the poople would wish for 
their old kings ” 

Le Dow Excellent I 

Nm-manby The words that follow injure them 
materially. 

Le Data Impossible 1 so clear-sighted a poli- 
tician 1 But let me hear the end, 

Normanhy. “ Forgetting what beasts they 
were ” 

Le Dow The English are much in the prac- 
tice of using this language, speaking of our kings, 
and the same bad taste begins to be imitated on 
the Continent What did Mr Tate reply 1 

Karmanby “ They may eat their white beanB 
while turkeys and truffles are before them , but 
they will never run and take down the comon 
they have thrown aside and left stinking on the 
hedge ” 

Le Daw Two fools i Ignorant of French loy- 
alty, of the veneration we bear toward our 
kings The Revolution was tho work of half- 
a-do/en philosophers over their coffee , and its 
enormities were committed by about as many 
lawyers and litcrators, followed by thirty or forty 
miscreants from Marseilles. The nation was not 
guilty of it 

A’ormauhy Strange 1 that the good did not 
put down tho had 

Le Dow Panic, panic • Wc are subject to 
that and the migraine Mr Paine and the other 
might have conversed with you upon subjects 
they understood better than politics, w hich require 
a peculiar tact 

Kormaiiby Indeed they left off where I did. 
Mr Paine expressed Ihh regret that he himself 
was not the onlv man persecuted for his writings 
he offered me brandy I dec lined it “ Tate,” said 
he, “you have some flavoured with orange- 
flowers bring it.” 

Tate rose for it I declared that I never had 
tasted brandy , nor any other spirit, and could not. 

“You are a young man,” said he, “and may 
find perhaps a better remedy for your misfortunes 
than I could offer you brandy is mine * 

“ 1 wish, Thomas," said the general, “ I had 
liecn able to persuade you that a glass of claret 
would have done better A bottle between us, 
which is enough, would have given us time for 
conversation, and wormed us gently and genially 
as we went on,” 

“ Tato,” answered he, “wme is for tho indolent 
and the happy Say no more I am not quite 
well that cursed music has hurt me I might go 
so far as to complain, I should then lose your 
esteem, and my own ” He raised his head, which 
for the first time did not tremble a short silence 
ensued 1 took my leave, requesting his permis- 
sion to return. He told me that he should be 
glad to see me, but that he must claim a privilege 
which literary men and invalids possess m com- 
mon, and to which, therefore, he had a double 
right, an exemption from the obligation of visit- 
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mg, adding, “ No man who visits can do mnch, 
or anything well " 

On the following day (for I was little disposed 
to look at the stndeB of a usurper) 1 went again 
to Mr Paines " Never mind my face,’ said he 
“ water makes it blister there are blisters enos 
already and soap cracks the skin I needed not 
have written that book they tell me the argu 
ments are found in others I had no money to 
buy, nor time to read them Gibbon was pen 
sioned, I was prosecuted, for one and the same 
thing but he was a member of parliament, and 
wore powder 

“And if neither you nor he had written any 
such thingH, would you or the world luic been 
the worse i 

‘ Certainly, said he “the world would haie 
been the worse, because the less wise 

' Ah, Mr Paine 1 he is not over neb in know 
ledge who can not afford to let the gre itei part 
lie fallow, and to bring forward his produce ac 
cording to the season and the demand V, ladom 
is only a good as being an instrument of liappi 
ness There have been great masses of it in the 
world collected by experience and approved liy 
experiment we only survey the fragments most 
of which arc presen ed by religion The ancients 
had their sacred groves pirates and philosophers 
laughed at them as they passed they were tut 
down pestilent es followed Expencncc hail 
evinced their utility to simpler and calmer men 
■Whenever people meet 

A grave detent looking man now entered, whom 
the general saluttd in silent e, giving him his 
hand, and Mr Paine said, “ Take a seat, Zatha 
nas 1 This young man is as religious as you are 
and you will hear him with as mut h plcssure as I 
do There are two good things in the world 
reason and sineenty J am com meed he has the 
one, we will try linn on the other Uo on, go 
on let us lose no time 

I continued W hcrever people meet and bring 
with them good intentions they humanise moi c 
and more at the sight of common wants and 
common sufferings they warm in sympathy, they 
strengthen in forbearance You think no religion 
good I think all are, from which cruelty, fraud, 
lucre, and domination arc excluded We mortals 
want supports some require a crutch iron 
cramped, some arc contented if it is well 
cushioned, others are kept up fearlessly by the 
weakest walking stuk If there is only the pro 
bability that a man will be the happier or the 
honester by one belief than by another, would 
you hesitate to leavo him in possession of it) 
Wisdom is not to bo hazarded with the same 
levity or indifference as wit We may acquire the 
name of deep thinkers at too high a price, which 
pnee, like the interest of money, is limited or 
illicit, rendering the transaction void, and sub 
jecting us to the forfeit of the little we hare been 
toiling to establish Shall so acute a reasoner, so 
clear a writer, rub off his hide and canker his 
flesh to the bone against a tree, striving to push 


it down, because some people Bit beneath it on a 
Sunday, and return to their supper the more 
contented *” 

“ That is unfair,” said he , “ the motive is mis 
stated ' 

“ The fact remains, ’ replied I, " under the pa 
rable and I thank you for correcting me on the 
abuse of language No man ever argued so fairly 
as he might have done We pour in more or 
fewer words and woaker or stronger, to gratify 
our organs, according to our warmth and 
excitement 

‘ Carry that home w ith you,” said he, seizing 
my hand, “ and tell the twelve judges, and the 
score or two of bishops that they never have Baid 
anything so just Eloquence is the varnish of 
falsehood truth has none ' ’ 

“ What 1 said 1, taking from my pocket and 
giving to him my Pascal and Epictetus “ Are not 
these eloquent > 

Neither of them, answered he, “they bi« 
only the best written books m tbc world, being 
the plainest and fullest of ratiocination That is 
eloquence which moves the reason by working on 
the passions Uuiko is eloquent 1 am not If 
I wntc better tlian he does, it is because 1 have 
seen things more distinctly and have had the 
tonrage to tike them up soft oi hard, pretty or 
ugly, and to turn them on their hacks m despite 
of tooth or claw I’lato would give as noblo a 
description of a rhinoceros as Anstotelcs could 
do ninety mne in a hundred would prefer it The 
only difference is this while the one has been 
confounding it with the Camelopardalis, the other 
has been measuring its yomth, counting its teeth, 
inspecting its belly, and anatomising the whole 
animal 

Ac Doxu lie spoke of the celebrated Mr 
Burke who wrote that great letter, which excited 
such a strong sensation 1 Did not he 5 
Norman! it The same 

Ln Vouur A fine noble letter < full of facts and 
inferences 1 brilliant imagination < I must read 
it I very much approve of your argument in 
favour of revelation Mr J’ame eon he little 
short of a Qu iher, or Socuuan, or Free thinker 
Normanbi/ I am afraid he remained one 
‘ 0 Mr Paine 1 said I, earnestly, ‘ let me bnng 
you a few good books let ub open the New Tee 
tanient togothor ' 

| “ What service will that do 1 

" It is the plantain, tried I, “ which the rep 
tile man may creep to and chow with advantage, 
while the venom is yet fresh in him 
Le Novsr Mighty smart allusion 1 he ought to 
have been affected was he * 

Normanhy He repbed thus 
“Good books, as you call them, make yon 
comfortable good brandy makes me so I have 
ithe twelvo apostles m this bottle, and they 
never shall complain that I hold them long 
imprisoned ’’ 

Le Doux Charlatan 1 
Normamby I was discouraged 
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" At tort, Mr. Paine, leave others their habi- 
tudes, while the; are harmless, and think it 
equally so to love God as to lore brandy ” 

"Ay, ay,” said he, "jog on quietly, and let your 
neighbour be robbed and plundered by any rogue 
who may have the impudence to call him my son, 
or my brother, or my sheep 

“ No, sir, ’ answered 1 indignantly, " there draw 
the pen and cry. Stand 1 For such let there be an 
Age of Reason and Common Sense A branch of 
a fruit-tree may he so covered with insects, and 
these insects may have eaten into it so deeply, 
and have so sucked and blighted it, that the best 
gardener would cut it off totally ” 

The general left the room on business, Mr 
Paine seemed as if he grew tired of the convcr 
sation, the gentleman who had entered, and 
who had taken no part in it, said he would 
(if I pleased) accompany mo When we were 
in the Btreot, he thanked me for the defence I 
had made 

"I wonder,’ said he, “what motive Mr Paine 
can have for his good actions, since he avoids 
society, and disbelieves (1 am afraid) the pleasure 
God takes in virtue As for consuent c if that 
alone were suthuent, and perhaps it might 1 ms, he 
deadens both the bad and the good of it with 
liquor ' 

"To speak plainly,' answered I, “much as I 
hare heard about him, I never heard of his good 
actions That he is strictly honest and just 1 have 
reason to believe * 

“ Sir,' said he, “ let me tell vou what he did for 
me My name is Zochanah W likes* I was 
arrested in Paris, and condemned to die I had 
no fhend here and it was a time when no fnend 
would have scried me Roliespicnc ruled ‘ 1 
am innocent ' I cned m desperation ‘ 1 am in 
nocent , so help mo God 1 I am condemned for 
the offence of another 1 wrote a statement of 
my case with a pencil thinking at first of address 
ing it to my judge th< n of directing it to the 
president of tbo Conv ention The jailer who had 
been kind to me, gaic me a gazette, and told me 
not to mind seeing my name so many were there 
before it 

"‘O' said I, ‘though you would not lend me 
your ink, do transmit this paper to the president 
‘"No, my friend 1 answered he gaily ‘Myhead 
is as good as yours, and looks as well between the 
shoulders, to my liking Why not send it (if you 
send it anywhere) to the deputy Paine beret 
pointing to a column in the paper 

“ * O God ' he must hate and detest the name of 
Englishman pelted, insulted, persecuted, plun 
dared ’ 

“ * I coaid give it to him raid the jailor 
" ‘ Do then 1 said I wildly ‘ One man more shall 
know my innocence’ He came within the half 
hour I told him my name, that my employers 

* Thu anecdote was communicated to me at Florence, 
by Ur Evans, a painter of merit, who studied under 
letwrenoe,and who knew personally IS tikes and Watt In 
religion and politics he differed widely from Faina 


were Watt and Boulton of Birmingham, that I 
had papers of the greatest consequence, that if 
I failed to transmit them, not only my life was in 
question, but my reputation He replied, ‘ I know 
your employers by report only there are no two 
men less favourable to the principles I profess, 
but no two upon earth are honester Yon have 
only one great man among yon it is Watt 
for Pnestley is gone to America The church- 
and king men would have japanned him He left 
to these philosophers of the nval school his house 
to try experiments on , and you may know, hotter 
than I do, how much they found m it of carbon 
and calx, of sdex and argilla 

“He examined me closer than my judge had 
done he required my proofs After a long time 
I satisfied lmn He then said, ‘ The leaders of the 
Convention would rather have my life than yours 
If by any means I can obtain your release on my 
own security, will you promise me to return within 
twenty days! I answered, ‘Sir, the security I 
can at present give you, is trifling I should 
say a mere nothing 

‘ Then you do not give me your word,’ said he 

“ I give it and will redeem it 

“ lit went away, and told me I should see him 
again when he eould inform me whether he had 
Miceeedcd He returned in the earlier part of the 
evening looked fixedly upon me, and Baid, ‘Za 
eliaruh Wilkes' if you do not return m twenty 
four days (four are added) you will be the most 
unhappy of men for had you not been an honest 
one, -you could not be the agLnt of Watt and 
Boulton 1 do not think I have hazarded much 
m offering to tako your place on your failure such 
is the condition I was Bpeethlera he was un 
moved Silence wbs first broken by the jailer 
' He seems to get fond of the spot now he must 
leave it 1 I had thrown my arms upon the table 
toward my liberator who rat opposite, and 1 rested 
my breast and head upon it too, for my temples 
aehod, and tears had not yet relieved them He 
said, ‘ Zaehariah 1 follow me to the carnage The 
soldiers paid the respect due to his scarf, present 
mg arms and drawing up in file as we went along 
The jailer called for a glass of wine, gave it me; 
poured out another, and drank to our next 
meeting 

“ On the fourteenth day I returned to Calais in an 
Amencan bng Approaching to Montreuil I saw 
the girls begin to dance in the meadow and party 
after party came tripping down the declivity that 
leads from the town to the bndge Some were sit- 
ting on the parapet, and communicating a printed 
paper to many auditors, who however mostly quit- 
ted them when they heard of a private letter on the 
side opposite Passing the arch and entering the 
town gate, I raw the ruined monastery on the left- 
hand covered with garlands, and men and women 
were levelling the floor for the reception of several 
great tables that wore standing on the outside 
The youths were better dressed than I bad ever 
seen them, although their coats were old fashioned. 
The moment my carnage stopped, I cned, ‘ What 
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festival is this to-dayl’ The answer was from fifty 
voices, ‘ The monster is dead ! the constitution for 
evert’ People flocked round a young man, half 
of whose hair was hidden under his shirt-collar, 
the other half flowed over the shoulder in long 
ringlets It appears he was the poet of the city , 
and he ran along the streets singing this song, 
which, before 1 left the place, was presented to 
me m print 

“ Come, let us Csnce upon the grass, 

Ye maidens of Montreull ’ 

Borrows and tears 0 bid them pan ! 

Tls bettor Love should rule. 

If you abuse the power you have, 

If you are cruel, know 
We too may make the light look grave 
And lay the lofty Low 
Frown not. In heedlesnuws or haste 
If any step go wrong. 

If too far circled be the waist, 

Or hand be held too long 
In knees yet tottering from a rod 
Let failures be forgiven , 

Slippery with sunshine is the sod, 

With tufted flowers uneven. 

Away ' In bonnet, ooif, or cap 
To fear it Is no use , 

Whene’er you meet with suoh mishap 
Well make the best excuse, 

I can not danoo nor sing alone , , . 

Haste, haste, my heart Llsette ' 

Manon ' what are you at, Manon » 

That frill not plaited yet f 
Play, never mind what people think, 

Tim sorrowful EUae ' 

Let the black skirt he trlmm’d with pink. 

Lilac, or what you please. 

But put It on and trip away 
My life ' the violin 
Never was play'd ao as to-day. 

Nor was the mead so greeu. 

Come, let us dance then on the grass. 

Ye maidens of Montreal! ! 

Sorrows and fears O bid thorn pass 1 
Tls better Love should rule ” 

“If in my circumstances I could bavebcen amused 
at anything, it would have been at the boasts, the 
resolutions, and the schemes, I witnessed m the 
groups about me One swore that, if nobody else 
bad killed Robespierre, he would have done it , 
for he had formed a plan impossible to fail An- 
other said he had inscribed his name among the 
conspirators against the tyrant, which greatly 
encouraged them, and that ho could exhibit a 
copy to whoever doubted it A third declared 
that nobody alive should hinder him from putting 
on a clean shirt every fourth morning , that lie 
would call Sunday dtmanche, and would how to 
the curate the first instant he met him ‘ Happy 
days, good old times are come again,' cned an 
enthusiast f one may exclaim bondteu f on this 
side the guillotine , and one may address one’s mis- 
tress by the title of angel, or evon maxUmoueUe.' 

1 What do you think the girls care for that 1 ’ cned 
his rafnpamon, who still wore the red cap ‘ Pretty 
ipfls,' answered he, ‘ are aristocrats, and will be so 
while there is one upon earth. The Goddess of 


Liberty herself would smile more graciously If 
you addressed her Madame the Ghddess of Liberty.' 
The republican heard and pondered, and contraiy 
to my expectation, cned boisterously, ‘ By Marat ! 
I believe it . . a bitch 1 she should be watched.’ 

" Robespierre had shot himself, was the intelli- 
gence brought by the postillions . a few lines to a 
few families and a few hand-bills announced the 
same I hastened to the capital, to the house of 
my bonefector. 

“ ‘ You could not have heard it in England 1 ’ 

“ ' No,’ replied 1, ‘ I heard it at Montreuil is it 
true ?’ He (lid not answer me , but turning to 
the general, said, ‘ Tate ! there is yet English 
blood in England, though it is run and contra- 
band, and found among people who have no right 
to it. I wish it may do you no harm, Zachanah I 
Come, while we are well, let me give you joy ’ ” 

Le Douse. Did Mr Paine live to the Restoration? 
1 am certain his majesty would have rewarded his 
services, and have pardoned the indiscretion of 
his former speeches, the result of inebriety 

Norrnanby He died before the king’s restora- 
tion, and was not altogether so good a royalist as 
one could have wished 

Le Dora- Pity I But he might have written 
some loyal books nobody asks about opinions. 
Do you imagine that Soult is a royalist, or Cha- 
teaubriand a Christian, or Talleyrand a believer 
in Providence 1 They behave well, and abandon 
their errors, or, if not abandon, abjure them. 
ThiB in conscience is all that government and 
society can exact You must have been charmed 
with Paris? 

Normanby Remaining there eleven days, I 
wrote to the good lady at whose house 1 had 
lodged in London, and told her I should be happy 
to send any model she might desire for her 
daughters to copy 1 had discovered that they 
gained their livelihood by working in their own 
house for the first milliners She returned me a 
kind letter, containing the substance of a conver- 
sation with my banker, to whom it appears she 
was related He was surprised he had not heard 
from mo, if living it was a proof, however, that 
I wanted no money Miss Penelope, who had 
been treated like a princess from her infancy, 
offended the Chisholms, by telling them that the 
parishioners began to regret me, and that I had 
affordod them ample means of judging whether 
I was disaffected, by becoming a sailor The 
curate, now about to marry a woman of distinction, 
lost common decency in her presence, and told 
her, his father wonld no longer take three shillings 
in composition for his capon , that capon was the 
word, and capon he would have, though she her- 
solf made him “ 0 brute beast > ’ exclaimed Mms 
P enelope, and then shrieked, and would have 
feinted if there had been anyone else to support 
her Boon after she caught an erysipelas, by 
sitting in a grotto she had constructed just oppo- 
site the door of her new farm-house, and between 
the cow-pen and cart-shed. There was a weeping 
willow on each side, and there was water in it. 
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preferred by means of a dripping-pan nicely fonr post-horses at the public-house, which is a 
sanded, with a large sea-shell at every corner She very cleanly and commodious one, there being no 
eras to delighted at this rural and romantic scene, fewer than six charities the trustees of which dine 
that, on the day of its completion, she sat an hour there yearly, and the commissioners of two indo- 
or more in it, and did not dream that the coldness sures had mot there daily for eight months. From 
of the mortar on the floor could penetrate the the carnage alighted a young lady and her aunt, 
moss . hut the moss had been wetted to fasten it. evidently a woman of fashion, and retaining the 
When she returned home she shivered the apo- remains of beauty The innkeeper showed them 
thecary said he did not like it the Chisholms his apartments , they chose two rooms , the aunt 
would yet be neighbours if a visit should he agree- remarking that the delicate state of her niece’s 
able “ No," said she, “and if I die to-morrow health made her resolve to attend her, whatever 
I will show them how little I value them ” She might be the consequence to her own. She de- 
had no idea of dying, and perhaps, if she had sired that her under-butler and her niece's maid 
lived, would have made a different will from what might have a parlour to themselves The mn- 
sho did that evening She bequeathed her library, keeper, eunous to know the history of his inmates, 
plate, and china, her house, furniture, and estate, went backward and forward in the servants’ room , 
to me she willed that the remainder of her pro- but they paid no attention to him , which pro- 
perty, being m money, should be possessed by her dneed an observation m the passage that servants 
nearest male relative, unless there happened to are prouder than masters and mistresses Ho 
be m the family a fomale whose Christian name himself, as he had already done up-stairs, brought 
was Penelope The younger Mr Chisholm wan in a pair of candles, and lighted one The lady's 
vexed and confounded The cider w os at first maid smiled somewhat scornfully, and presumed 
silent at last he said, “ The laws of the land will I that the wind had blown out the other “ Comfort- 
look to that . the Christian name of Penelope 1 1 able or not, Kdward, we shall at least he beyond 
I hold that there is no Bueh Christian name, and j the reach of that old housekeeper It is well that 
that the name is called Christian by abuse This 1 you (instead of the butler) did not drink the mar 
is not a misnomer, or it might he good and valid dcira , hut the malicious old creature could not 
and got over misnomer means, when a man's get him discharged J wish my young mistress 
real name is Nicholas, for instance, and you call was half as good as yours good she is, only that 
him Nicodemus, havmg proven, or proving below, she minds her money Hardly a gown a month , 
that you intend the nun, or child, or adult, so and of what use arc silk stockings tome, if 1 must 
mentioned.” not wear them . and shoes, if they are too bigi” 

His reasoning, if right, was useless no Pcnc- “ I heg pardon for interrupting you, miss,” 
lope was a claimant The property, amounting said the innkeeper, “ but really I urn not do my 
to six or seven thousand pounds, went to a day- j duty unless you or this gentleman inform me of 
labourer, who, liy the blessing of God and the your lady's name ” 

mandate of a justice of the peace, had eight “ Yon may look for it,” said the girl, and con- 
childrcn Ho swore he would bury Miss Penelope tinued her discourse " No, Mr Edward, I don’t 
as no queen was cv or buried, though it cost him let men put their arms over my chair Talk and 
ton pounds well ome, but I don’t sec why you should do in the 

“ Say gumaas, Giles *” cried his wife , u the country what is more than your place is worth if 
charge comes but once ’’ you did it m London.” 

He drew back, as one who is about to take a He bogged pardon, and hoped she would say 
leap, admired her high daring, aud, rising up nothing then turning to the landlord, “ Her 
from his chair at the dec lsion he w as about to lady -hip is particular I trust you will not hurt 
pronounco, “ Guineas then let it he '” me ” 

I returned and took possession of my cottage “ Not I,” said the landlord “but surely you will 
and freehold The hrst door I opened was the lia\o the civility to inform me who the ladies are ” 
barn-door My arm-chair stood opposite me I! “ My mistress,” answered he, “is Lady Fossct,” 
sat down on it, looking on the enmsou bed until ' and whispered in his car, “ She is only the wife 
its colours wore absorbed in my eyes, and the ' of a knight, let the girl say wliat she will, a proud 
form itself had vanished 1 did not meditate 1 1 minx 

had no thoughts sensation carried them away! “And what would you have s is not a knight 
half-formed I did not resist it, nor attempt to [ enough for you 3 Ho you think I have no earn m 
alter or direct it. I felt as if 1 were in the presence I my head 1 Had you such a table, 1 should like to 
of those T loved, and as if any fresh motion of the know, at Lord . the Lord knows who's the 
mind or body would deprive me of it one you served last . . he whose face is so Uke a 

Few yean had elapsed, and yet wliat changes i camel’s i” 

The death of Penelope and the marriage of Mr “ I did not complain,” said Edward submis- 
Chisholm occurred in one week sively “ Sir Nathaniel kept a better , but . .” 

There was no tumpiko road near Sandyhurst, “Go on, go on, never he satisfied,” said the 
and the people were much surprised, as they were maid “ Say at once he left your mistress a beggar 
conversing from window to window one Saturday but hold your tongue upon the score of mine: 
evening, at the arrival of an elegant chaise and and now I warn you.” 
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* Miss,” replied Edward, “ I entreat and beg 
you not to apeak so loud I am as reasonable as 
any man, and never said that the same can be 
done with eighteen hundred a-year as with four 
thousand." 

The landlord, when they were silont, hoped he 
did not interrupt them, but requested the lady's 
maid to inform him at her leisure (since the 
ladies were in their bed-room) when they would 
like tea. 

“Hare you not asked them 1 " said she, appa- 
rently much surprised 

“ No, miss,” lie answered , “ I have been waiting 
here ” 

“ God forbid ' you poking, prying crcatun • 
Well I l said no harm of any body And now, M r 
Edward, if you catch it, thank yourself you have 
alwayB a bad place, hai c you >" 

He left the parlour , the landlord followed He 
turned round and whispered m the landlord's car, 
“ Evil came into the world with the first woman, 
and will go out with the last, and, by my soul i 1 
believe against her will What malice in this 
little black-and-ton terrier ' always on the watch 
and alert to catch and snap me ” 

“ She is a pretty little creature to my mind,” 
said the landlord 
“ Pretty cried Edward 
“ Her complexion by candlelight m tlic sweetest 
in the world,” said the innkeeper, “and such 
eyes and eyebrows I never saw in my bom days 
What teeth and lips' psuh ' and that slight shade 
of down on the upper one ” 

“Zounds 1 ” cncd Edward, “ kissing her would 
be like playing on Pan's pipe Slight shade of 
down ' Why then a box-coat is a satin slip, and a 
fox-cover is a grass-plot ” 

“ Do you always ndo on the dicky with her, 
Mr Edward '” 

“Ah, woe is me I” replied Mr Edward, and 
there was an echo to it in the passage “ there is 
so little room on our dii ky ' ” The innkeeper 
sighed again . “ and such jolting roads ' and hucli 
light short-legged creatures said Edward discon- 
tentedly “ It requires all one’s patience ” 

“ Egad, does iti” cncd the innkeeper, drawing 
his breath “ and more too ' ” 

After some silence, he invited Mr Edward to 
taste the liquors in the tap-room “ If you please, 
Mr Edward . I beg pardon not to know your 
other name ’’ 

“ Horton, at command," answered ho 
“ Mr Horton, if you pleage, as I was saying, 
we will dnnk to the good health of Miss.” 

“ The poor child said Edward “ She is not 
long for this world.” 

“ 1 did not mean her," said the landlord , 
“ though methinks her lips and eyes promise to 
let alone graves and tombBtoneB for the present, 
I meant the sweet little creature that was so 
sharp with me.” 

“ Ho I Rosaly Rouse so the ladies call her* she 
expects that we should call her Miss Rosaly the 
house-keeper and butler may call her Bouse She 


has good kin that must be said for her but an 
arm across her chair is a liberty. If you caught 
her asleep in it . one has a nght then, yon 
know . . you would sooner dare to kiss a leopard 
or tiger. Everything would be topside-turvcy . 
you could not rest for her. You would have 
laughed if you had seen her coming down the 
hill into the town here she was frightened at 
the horses Blipping, and, m spite of the ladies 
behind, threw her arm round my body, and 1 
venly believe it made her hate me worn than 
ever, for, to do her justice, I never saw her so 
bad before, never so desperately proud and capri- 
cious She loves her mistress and my lady, and 
would go through fire for them drink a little 
wine in the cellar, and you might as well dnnk 
black strap at the Crown and Anchor.” 

“ Itoally said the innkeeper in great sur- 
prise “ then I misunderstood every word about 
the madeira ” 

“ Sly creature drawled M r Edward “ Faith- 
ful she ib,” added he smartly, “ and acute, and 
prudent her only fault is, that she never for- 
gives what she calls a liberty, and it puts her 
out of humour with all the world.” 

“ The very woman cried the host unguard- 
edly, and, being disconcerted at hiB own exclama- 
tion, desired his companion to help himself and 
spare not, and went upstairs Ho had forgotten 
to take up the tea. and was much relieved at find- 
ing the waiter m the act of removing it, and the 
ladies at cards, they having thrown a shawl over 
the table. When the waiter informed them, on their 
inquiry, that there was no green cloth He saw 
several pieecs of gold, no silver His heart was 
disquieted , he knew not what to set about , even 
his curiosity was enfeebled, yet he went up again 
to ask what they would please to have for supper 
Lady Kossct desired him to wait a moment , she 
then said to her mccc, “ Come, child, take those 
five guineas back , 1 do not approve of high play, 
and you could not attend to your game ” 

“ Excuse me, madam,” replied the niece, rising 
from the table, and putting the money m the 
aunt’s reticule 

The landlord was up early the next morning, 
waited on Dr Chisholm, and told him and his son 
the curate all that had passed, adding, as was 
true, tlic last thing her ladyship asked was, “ At 
what timo begins divine service i” 

“ Samuel,” said the doctor, “ I shall preach ” 

“ Father, if you will, you will,” replied he, 
“ but the fairer thing would be to cut for it.” 

They did the doctor won. Samuel cried, 
" By God ' sir, there is no dealing with you I 
make no doubt all was fair What 1 have to 
say, is, you have always good luck ” 

On returning from church, Lady Fosset thanked 
the doctor for his very admirable sermon, and 
declared she never had heard tho service read 
bo impressively as by the gentleman who assisted 

Him 

“ My son, madam ” 

They both bowed, and attended the ladies to 
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Out ten : her ladyship Invited them to tea in the ladies here in the country are educated on other 
evening, expressing her deep regret that she had principles. When Sqnire Alvanley of Beachen- 
no gentleman with her who mig ht do the honours croft saw Miss Arabella give Captain Barrowdale, 
of the table at dinner, if they could have pardoned who was lam to many her, a few maidenly kisses, 
her so short a notice. he said not a word about it but when he ob- 

“ Father,” said Samuel, just out of the door, served, another day, that the captain was despe- 
“ did yon ever hear so strange an excuse? None rate to lower the tucker, he called her to him off 
to do the honours of the table (as she called it) the green bench, pretending all the while to have 
when there are two of us 1 You might have had seen nothing, and kept her a matter of half an 
the ducks put down " hour in lecture Nobody knows on what he dls- 

On the road to the rectory, “ Eighteen hun- coursed in the outset , but Mrs Snipe, the house- 
dred a-year t* was the exclamation of both at keeper, told me that, hearing some grave words, 
once “ Well I father, on this occasion 1 hope she looked through the key-hole of the Btudy-door, 
you will not cut ’’ and saw Miss m tears, and saw the old gentleman, 

“ Samuel," said the rector, “I soon enter on relenting a little, pat her cheek with the back of 
the grand climacteric , her ladyship is not five- his fore-finger, and heard him say, partly m com- 
and-forty ” fort, partly in counsel, ‘ Be liberal of the chemes, 

“ True,” answered he, “ I suspect she has a girl, hut chary of the peaches.’ Whereat Miss 
filly's tooth in her muzzle, and would fiun pulp wiped her eyes, and rose upon tiptoe and kissed 
a bean or two yet ” her father, and promised to do always as he had 

The rector shook his head “I believe you must bidden her” 
have her, Samuel ! I have nothing lmt the rectory “ I hav e her ladyship’s commands,” said Edward, 

the money is gone in house and improvements “ to take her your account.” 

You were bom to less than a hundred a-year, In an instant, "Take it 1 ” said Mr Freeman 
and that from the sweat of my brow , I shall “ You have written received m full,” cned Mr 
loave you a thousand I will nominally make Edward Horton , “ how is that?” 
over the living to you, on your giving me such “ It would be a burning shame to act otherwise,” 
security as can be drawn np between us ” said the publican, “ after there pearls , and look yo 

The son thanked him, was unremitting in bis what are these >” 
addresses to Lady Fosset , and at lost declared his “O' they are only gamctB nobody would give 
passion, from the utter impossibility of restrain- you five pounds for them, without the gold.” 
ing it She replied that she was sensible of his The niece, whose health was surprisingly re- 
merits, hut that, if ho imagined her fortune to stored, and whom it was thought indecorous to 
he so considerable as it was represented, he was make the witness of connubial felicity m its first 
mistaken that she had retired, in part for the transports, was taken away juBt before the mar- 
health of her niece, in part for economy , and was riage, by her brother, a young ensign , and Mr. 
sorry to inform him that her thinls (her husband Edward Horton two days after returned to Lon- 
having died intestate) were barely eighteen hun- don, strongly recommended , for her ladyship 
dred arycar would rather reduce her establishment than in- 

He protested that fortune was the last of his creaso it, accommodating her taste in everything 
considerations , that ho himself had somewhat to her dear Chisholm’s 

less, that after his worthy father's decease ho “Samuel'” said the old rector to the new, “while 
could not expect many thousands more, beside the we think of it, suppose you resign to me that in- 
rectory strument of the advowson ” 

The rector united them by licence, the third "Father,” said Samuel, “I would gladly do it if 
week of her ladyship's residence in Sandyhurst my conscience would let me. I repent of having 
She condescended to giie away, with her own committedoneactionverylikeafraud,and nothing 
hand, Rosalia Rouno, to Mr Freeman of the Star upon earth shall make me commit another If 
and Garter, making her a present of a pearl neck- the bishop heard of it we should be ruined.” 

Iaoe, the finest and evenost pearls ever seen m The father had seldom lost his temper or com- 
Sandyhurgt, which Mr Edward Horton said he posure , for as other extremes meet in their effects, 
did not so much wonder at her doing, now that so do honesty and roguery m thiB. He felt assured 
she had resolved to forget poor Sir Nathaniel however, in the midst of his resentment, that he 
He added, " I remember how nobly her ladyship had so drawn np the agreement as to make it 
looked in these pearls when she was m full dress, voidable, although he hardly had thought Lady 
as persons of quality m London arc, Btark-naked Fosset was so noble-minded as to accept his eon 
down to the navel.” without referring the title-deeds to her solicitor. 

“ Mercy upon ns !” cned the host “Are they There was a young girl in the parish, the 
taken then for pigeons and plovers I arc folks daughter of his laundress, whom he condescended 
helped only to tho nether parts of them? Why to teach the catechism He often told her m what 
should they neglect themselves 1 do not they meet manner to hold the book, and often said “ Let me 
their lovers in this fall dress, as you call it? Tho see where you are,” and sometimes, “ Do not be 
men must cry out shame upon them, finding them so frightened,” when nobody but himself conld see 
in good company so slovenly and sluttish Our that she was frightened m the least. He went to 
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her, end said without prelude or preface, "Sally I 
will you marry me?” 

“Lord, nr,' cned the mother tremulously, 
“ what do you mean 1” 

“Ask me no questions, or I leave the house, 
Baid he, more firmly than impetuously "Will you 
marry me, child, or Hill you not? ’ 

She looked at her mother “ Sally, if the doctor 
is in earnest, you must not say no ’ 

‘ Put on your Sunday clothes then and, Be 
beiea’ while she is putting them on, tome you 
with me 

The mother went out with him 
“ Step into that carnage ’ 

"With my shoes on sir 1 ’ 

“Step in Will the girl come or not! What 
a quantity of clothes she must be putting on ' 

The mother, holding up two pins, to hint that 
she could stick them in if requisite, as tliej wont 
along, called her thnee, with an admixture of 
coaxmg and reproof She descended the stair 
case with timidity, and wonld have walked by the 
side of the carnage but the rector caught her up, 
and (somewhat asthmatic illy) lifted her in lie 
followed , and, putting his arm partly round her, 
although on the cushion, that he might not be 
indecorous, he ordered his coachman to drive to I 
Mr Gamaliel Sharks at Elvington Alighting 
there, leaving the daughter and mother in the 
chaise, he told Mr Shark that he came for a 
licence, and, after the necessary questions, he 
received it 

"And nou, sir, said the doctor, " are you ready 
to unite nst 

Mr Shark assented they were united they 
returned home at the moment of dinnertime 
The mother was left at her own door very care 
fully with an affectionate kiss from the daughter, 
and not without a generous declaration from the 
doctor that he would really have made her a pre 
sent, if he had found m his pocket any less piece 
than a half crown The bridegroom placed Sally 
by his aido quietly The son was civil and said 
on thoir arrival, “ I suppose, Sally, you have said 
your catechism better to-day than usual 1 

She lookod at her husband “ Ye s, answered 
he placidly, “ and read a page more 

After supper he called for his bed candle, and, 
wishing Lady Fosset a good night, conducted 
Sally upstairs The elder bride and younger 
bridegroom at top and bottom looked steadfastly 
at each other “ Let him go ' said Mr Samuel, 
"let him have his way and will I did think bet 
ter of the wench she had hardly a curtesy forme 
Bectory or laundry, bam or stable, what matters 
it' it comes to the same tiling at last 

“ 0 fie for shame 1 cned her ladyship, looking 
at him and smiling throngh her fingers, “I can 
not sit and hear this ’ She tnpped across the 
room, opened the door, tnmed round again, and 
cned, “ Positively I have a great mind to lock 
yon out, you rude creature'’ Mr Samuel 
ruminated 

Early the next morning a bailiff entered the 


rectory, accompanied by two police-ofhcers The 
doctor and Sally were fast asleep , for they had 
been (backward and forward) eight miles the day 
before Mr Samuel was examining the heel of a 
horse he heard the visitors, and, without looking 
at them, asked them roughly what they wanted 
“Margaret Pollock,” said one m a clear voice , 
another said, “ Parson Chisholm ” 

“ What have you to do with me, pray ■’ shouted 
he fimously 

“Nothing, Rir, if yon pay these tnfles. Yon 
have married Margaret Pollock ” 

‘ Not I no such woman has been marned m 
m3 palish 

Mr Chisholm, yon have taken as your lawful 
wife Margaret (otherwise called Peg) Pollock ” 

“ Sirrah '' said the divine, going up to him with 
clenched fist, “1 wonld have you to know, I led to 
tilt altar Lady Fosset 

' You coaid not have done better,’ said the 
officer, "but Bhe wanted no leading that way. 
Howsoever we take possession of the rectory” 

Mr Chisholm ran to his father, whom he 
awakened Salh still Hlcpt as being little used 
to the motion of the carriage and I hardly know 
a rougher road than the road to Hlvington, con- 
sidering it is so flat 

“Father, Baid Mr Samuel, “take the resigna- 
tion throwing it on the bod While tho 
bailiffs were m the house, he mounted his horse, 
rode into Bntlandshire, and exchanged his curacy 
with a sporting friend, whom he hid known at 
college The doctor was surprised to see a neat 
young clergyman introduce himself the next Fn 
day, and to hear a eulogy on his son s liberality, 
m giving a curacy of a hundred a year for one of 
seventy, when the houndB wore at equal distances, 
and in return was never so uncivil bb to gainsay 
him until a whole twelvemonth had elapsed, when 
he complimented lnm on his horses and sermons, 
his bold leaps and impressive delivery, and on 
fifty pounds going farther at Sandyhurst than 
seventy at Grantham “ I believe, bit, you will 
find, added he, “that here arc five ten pound 
Bank of England notes do me the favour just 
to cast your eyes over them, and to give me a 
receipt 

Lady Fosset, by the account of the bailiff and 
his attendants, had been a street-walker, a kept 
mistress, and an actress Her associates at San 
dyhurst were of the same strolling company She 
escaped by putting on the riding coat of a groom , 
exercising first the functions of a butler, taking 
care of the plate, and not forgetting m the perform 
anpeof this service, that her husbandhad presented 
heT a brilliant nng and Borne other ornaments, 
ncH almost as any of those which had devolved on 
the family of Sir Nathaniel Seeing her husband 
gallop off on Blaze, she was contented to mount 
the horse whose fotlock or hoof had excited such 
suspicion m her lord, and which he was examining 
when hiB guests entered They obtained nothing 
from the rector “ My son was my curate,” said 
he, “ of his wife I know nothing Take bun , take 
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her # but touch & tin kettle ou your penl This wager, and which he feared he might loee by want 
b the rectory house, and the rectory is mine * of punctuality At dinner he told the company that, 
They grumbled they begged a breakfast, as no- whatever they might think of it, he never m his 
body was up the rector held his spread hand born days was the man to be abashed by anybody, 
before his face, and looked aside and that he dehed any soul alive to prove he had 

After the harvest a company of players applied been choused of one penny by the old camon 
to the magistrates for permission to open a the itrc ‘ Rut, parson I can you marry again t ’ was the 
at Sandyhurst, one night only it was granted interrogation of the feeder next him "Who the 
They sited a farce entitled The Two Rirtoii and devil has the stomach to eat after such a choker r 
were committed to bridewell for an attack on the squeaked a fat man opposite “Right' Baid his 
church son N evertheless, the spring phyme has sweated 

Not long afterward, it was discovered that the you parson ' “ Damned ungenteel ' cned Mr 

stratagem introductory to the marriage hul been (hisholm “to talk about physic at dinner time 
devised by a young gentleman who w is fond of I 11 take the sense of the company upon it, is it 
theatricals, and no loss fond of tho young lads who not sol it would cost a young hound his best 
played the niece The inexperience and giddiness appetite And so, gentlemen, I m off At which 
of this prodigal Mr Chisholm had turned to it words he emptied his bottle, and riBing (as the 
count at the university, two years before not cloth was being removed) stiffly and sorely, 
without a few sarcasms on his folly and the whistled, wiped his forehead, and drew up with 
inauspicious boast conveyed in the words ‘ I shall two smart twitches the butkBkm from behind 
make him remember his rubbers Hearing that Toward the end of the year the doctor sold 
the reverend gentleman was now resident m a the perpetual advoWBon of the rectory He did 
village near Grantham, and well surmising that not calculate on the grand climacteric or its 
on market-days and fairs he would lie bustling effects, and died about fourteen months after bis 
about the town be drove Ins curricle thither on marriage, leaving only I’orphvrogenitus tho fruit 
the great horse fair accompanied by Ins mistress of it He oiled his infant by that name, de 
the niece and, meeting Mr Chisholm m the claring tint among all the nunes he knew he 
crowd, ho drew up his horse-, inquired if ter the never knew one but had many rogues under it, 
health of Lady Fossct and expressed an earnest and that he was vlmost out of humour with his 
wish to pay her his respects own He bequeathed hiB whole property to hiB 

“Lookyc now, Mr ltandil said the cunte children by lus last wife to be equally divided 
“If you ar ntofl the ground in a twinkling 1 11 among nnltB and icmalcH, reseiving a mainte 
make the pi u c too hot to hold ) ou owe for his w idow of one hundred pounds y early, 

“ I don t doubt your interest in a place too hot on condition that she never married again 
to hold me Mr Chisholm ' hut I appeal to the I found his successor an unaffected, quiet, good 
gentlemen here present win thei mv language w is young man rather idle and therefore he often 
other than civil anil tnindly The fashionable visited me at my cottage and w is surprised to see 
young traveller was cheered heartily he was how straight! drewthc lincsfor my winter cabbage, 
declared to lie an over match foi the parson and and thought the string a most ingenious eontnv 
his shrew dness in i minute h vd dr iw n the clerical anee His Bister was fond of w alking in the green 
mouth awry Observing the ailv intage he had lane, and sud to me the second time I found her 
gamed he appealed to every lady who did him there, “ 0, what a mercy it is, Mr h, onnanby, that 
the unexpei ted and unmerited honour of listemng Miss l’enclopo left the hollies ' they arc so covered 
to him, and who by such politeness h ul rendered with woodbine and travellers joy f It seems never 
the present hour the hughtest ot his life whether to have been a lane , here are no marks of wheel 
a syllable had esc iped his Ups which could pos or horse shoe , it is as hollow as an apple scoop , 
sibly shock the modesty of the most delude among and a sheep could not he crosswise on it com 
them, or could lastly wound the feelings of the fortably 

reverend gentleman whose sensibility was surely Le bans The story wonld end abruptly if it 
too acute for the occasion ended thus 

"Cute 1 ’ cned a firmer with thin yellow whin Normality Yet thus it must end She has 
kers and white eyebrows 'Cutt' Sblood ' but twely e thousand pounds, like her brother 
you have the parson under the short nb there Lt Doux Indeed, my dear sir, 1 did not ask 
master' You’vedouliled him up with that wiper about the fortune I have no designs upon her, 
“Permit me, gentlemen, said Mr Randal, and wall abstain from mentioning it m the country 
"permit to relate the few facts I have collected on to which 1 am going 

tho road concerning Mr Chisholm s adventure’ Normavby I could not walk but I met her she 
" There s across buttocker for ye ' cned again has done me as much mischief as an Age qf Rear 
the same orator as before ‘ \cntmt you may son A second time I left my country, and it 
well call it. The parson lias mettle , but what a was for her 

main did he throw on your game 1 my eyes ' Le Doux And, if am not greatly mistaken, it 

Hr Chisholm wonld have returned homeward, is for her yon are a second time going back 
but he hod promised to meet somebody at the ordi Normanby What can be done 1 Her brother 

nary, to receive a guinea which he hod won in a will have me m the parish 
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Le Dows I wish Lady Glengnn and Sir Fire to the people of Ireland, m general as orderly and 
brace were ready for breakfast I am starving loyal as any in the United Kingdom, that if a 
now yon have concluded little excess had been committed, it was rather 

The Swiss, having seen the sailor and his the result of conviviality than of discontent, and 
master twice in conversation, and unwilling that he trusted that what he had risen to state, was a 
any but himself should be familiar with so greats triumphant answer to the malicious and disaf 
personage, whispered to Mr Normanby the secret fectcd in England He then told a story about a 
of his lord s dignity, and rejoiced at the impres mail coach and a fur cap, so convincing to the 
sion of his whisper Afterward there always wus simplest understanding, that the House of Com 
civility, always frankness but nover confidence, mons voted unanimously any inquiry into the 
never conversation Lc Doux on his part was stitc of Ireland quite unnecessary and useless 
just as a man is who has read a novtl he has unfortunately, he added that it might be danger 
done with it Princes and kings are often kind ous at the present juncture , which, out of dome, 
both from constitution and from fulness of raised some alarm 

power m which they usually are without fear and ‘ For my soul, after a pause ejaculated Le 
jealousy but I doubt whether there ever was a Doux, I can not comprehend it no one is to 
minister in the world cvpable of sincerity and blame, and the blame is large enough for all” 
amity, or who, having conversed for years together He meditated and he found what at first ap- 
with anyone, cared if he were drowned or hanged peared the grossest mismanagement, to hem 
when he no longer could amuse or servo him reality the finest stroko of policy “What ad 
The possession and maintenance of power occupy mirable calculations of loss and profit 1 Nonebuta 
such men totally If the horse they ndc will go commercial people is capable of this precision and 
on with patting, they will not feed him , if lie exactness' It corIs a greit deal ot momytokeep 
cares little for pattmg and miuh for provender the Irish in subjtction hut to whom does the 
they curse him heartily and till Hie rack All money „o ' To the friends of ministers, to the sup 
cunning men who wish for power may hive it porters of government to the loyal and the rich 
hut all cunning men arc men of narrow views and Again if they did not m ike i very large portion 
here, when they tike possession of power they of the people discontented liow would they find 
must leave some pliees vacant which arc mcom soldiers I W bo will leave his family it he can 
patilde with it They arejockeys that sweat them feed it and enjoy it unless he lus such a sense 
selves to ndc light and after they have changed of honour as a Fienchman, who flics to arms the 
their great coat for a calico jacket they discover moment a mayor orders hun to be carried off, 
that their heart is too large, and must be swathed tnd a handcuff unites him to a comrade! The 
and contracted The hibit of haranguing is in English are wanted to labour and pay taxes the 
itself pernicious I have known even the eonsci Irish must be kept os they are Lvon Cromwell 
cntious and pious the humane and liberal clued with all his cunning did not see this his son 
up by it, and have watched the mind growing Henry was the only govc mor who has made them 
biaek and rancid in its own smoke quiet and contented these six hundred years The 

Dunng the voyage the conversation was usually policy now revived is more complex we can not 
on Ireland ho people talk so much about their attribute the glory of the invention to follows who 
country as the Irish not because they arc more never learned, from a dictionary and a smuggler, 
patriotic (I beg pardon for using a word out of use tint Vt alcheren is a pestilential island and Ant 
in that acceptation and should hivo said more werp a fortified town O my country 1 my first 
national) than others, but because they arc less wish is that thou miyest have no enemies my 
capable of conversing on literature and scicm e second is that having them, they may he men like 
lie Doux was surprised at exalted eulogies and those but it would bo unfair to deny them the 
vehement invective, used by the same persons on merit of walking firmly and undeviatmgly in the 
the same as high spirits or low prevailed Surely footsteps of their predecessors 
said he to himself, this is the conflict of light and It was on the sevtnth or eighth morning, that 
darkness, of the good principle and the evil, of Le Doux, rising from the cabm, cried, "Mr 
Saint Michael and Satan On the whole, however, Normanby 1 Mr Normanby' what vast harbour 
Lady Glengnn and Sir Firebrace agreed on the are we entering! • 

wretched state of Ireland , hut Sir Firebrace in " This ib the Strait of Gibraltar answered he 

Bisted that, although the fact wab incontrovertible, "Oyes, said Le Doux, “ so it is We are far 

no fault whatever attached to his majesty s minis from the Barbary coast, yot how wild it looks 
ters (meaning the king b) or those employ ed under oven at this distance ' bee the differenc c between 
them, military or civil , and that the clergy and Christian industry and Moonsh apathy ' 
gentlemen of Ireland, resident and nonresident, "Great indeed sir,” replied Jiormanby, “but 
had done everything in their power to alleviate that rock is Gibraltar, and this beautiful country 
the distresses and promote the prosperity of the to the left is Barbaiy In fee t, the Moors are in 
people Le Doux was aware, trom the roundness dustnous, and always were intelligent on agncul 
and fulness of the period, that the sentence could ture, even before the Romans, into whose language 
not be Sir Firebrace s, and attributed it nghtly to their books on that science were translated, and 
a minis ter, who added that he must also do justice at a time when no original one on the subject had 
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appeared at Borne. The Africans on the coast of " Go down then," said hie lordship . . “ it is 
Mauritania had a custom, claimed as an invention time I should think of sleeping * * 
by the Tuscans, of interring corn for its preserva- for the distance of many mileB inland, and 
tion. The writer * of Caesar's war in Africa many along the shore, there was hardly a sign 
mentions the practice, but mistakes the cause of cultivation “ How do the people live 1 " asked 
Spaniards never were cultivators, in modem times Le Doux 

or ancient they only sow in the furrows ploughed “ By means of the Moore,’ answered the captain, 
for them by the Moore The southern parts of Different were the colonels exclamations all 
the Peninsula retain the traces of Moorish enter the way from Cape 8t Vincent to Cape Finuterre 
prise and the kingdom of the M oors m 8p un if “ Is it possible that sea-t oasts can be so beautiful I 
they had been Christians, would have exhibited 0 how fine t O bow pretty 1 superb 1 magnificent t 
the most perfect model, ever existing in the brilliant 1 There were rocks that were charming, 
world, of industry and civilisation, gallantry and and villages that were minions, and vineyards that 
glory The men were valiant, and the women were tapestry, and meadows that were carpets 
were chaste robberies and murders were un “ These countries have very worthy kingB,” said 
known , music was heard from road to road, from he " they only want good ministers ’ A thousand 
castle to castle , wars were the sports of valour, plans m an instant were ready for the consu ming , 
jousts and tournaments its ldlo recreations At tion of their happiness 

last, divided by faction, they were oppressed by "0 heaven 1 this must be France 1 ” exclaimed 
numbers, leaving such monuments behind them be one day in ccstacy 

as the powerfullcstofour empires noser will erect ’ “No, sir, ’ said the captain, "it is the coast of 
Michael heard this, and whispered to Tlenault, Ahtunas 
“ I should not be surprised to sco our English Le Doux thought the rocks prettier even than 
man turn renegade, if the ship draws nearer the those of the Petit Tnnnon He expressed a 
coast second time h» admiration of the coast " We 

It was then about one mile off the harvest have passed a better,’ said tho captain, “and yon 
was gathered, still the country seemed a garden never noticed it There are no harbours in 
Several boats approached the vessel with pome Asturias like Ferrol and Coruna” 
granates of unusual sire, undctachcd from their Off the Sally Isles they found themselves m 
bright and glossi leaves and the late hg and (he midst of fishing boats Nonnanby tool leave , 
grapes of various forms, sizes and colours andlivt sailed in one of them to Bristol , two days after 
quails and partridges and doves and little kids, ward reached bandy hurst, and had the courage to 
that leaped back among them from the deik walk directly toward the green lane, just as if he 
again, and would not leave them Suddenly the had never met an intruder 
ship talked, and a fresh brecae bhw them into The vessel that conveyed Lady Glengrin, Sir 
Gibraltar, where they must take in water Firebrace and LcDoux, at length cast anchor in 

“ This long point of land could surely be culti the hay of Dublin not without another subjei t of 
vated,’ said Lo Doux to the captain , “ it is level w onder to Le Doux, at seeing a pestilential 
and not very rocky marsh under one of the finest cities in Europe 

“ Sir, answered the captain, " the inhabitants * If this had been at Odessa, it would have been 
of the city arc three fourths Jews, and most of converted into docks, said he to himself He 
the rest Spaniards These people will never work passed the Parliament house, and lifted up his 
if they can help it Monopolies and privileges hands in astonishment “ An Englishman I met 
and exemptions furnish the greater part of the at Genoa, said he to the general and the countess, 
governors emoluments, which are about five hun ‘ at an old ministers, fond as he was of extolling 
dred guineas a week in tune of war, and m peace the public architecture of his country, and pre 
little more than fifty a day , and he would not like forring the cathedrals and abbeys to anything 
to see plantations , they bring no tariff antiquity has loft us, nev er said a word about thiB 

“It is nearly a mile in length, ’ said Lo Doux noble fabric It was perhaps too modem for him 
and shady walks might lie formed upon it, for He was a sort of half author, a creature so devoted 
the convenience and health of the garrison to antiquity, that when he snored he seemed in 

“No tariff for the governor from shady walks,” drawing his breath to say grec, and emitting it to 
replied the captain say romam I had the personal proof of it , for 

Le Doux and Sir Firebrace went ashore in whenever he was disposed to slcop he slept, and 
uniform, in order to loav c their cards at the would have done so had he been called to the levee 
governor's. ... or to the ministry I never saw him quite decorous 

“Precede them with flambeaux, for they are hut in church, where he always seemed immersed 
persona of distinction,” said tho governor to his in the deepest meditation , and if a person but 

whispered, even during the music, he fixed his 
My lord, it is mid-day, answered the valet eyes upon him with a stem rebuke ” 

‘•I™ » consuetude Mn. utlnagriset in * The sages of antiquity have each left an aphorism m 
omnnwi ^ fere villls sab terrS speous, oondendl frumenti human life , and there seemed hardly room for another, 
gratia, clam habeant, atque Id propter bella maxlm fe but tb» our sage, if be haa not given, causes one vtia 
hoetinmque subitum adventum prmpaiant.' remiss Srree intorMtHnm 
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The society introduced to Le Dom was the i moment so many vacant and rosy faces. The neat 
most select. The beauty of the women held him morning he heard that two of them had been 
breathless. “Amlin Poland, or in Paradise?” shot by thoir antagonists, in a quarrel arising 
was his soliloquy. He paid his principal atten- from thiB toast , the Immortal Memory of some 
tions to those who put on a clean pair of gloves one they had never seen or thought about. He 
every day, because he considered it a test of imagined that silence and sorrow would have 
civilisation Even among these, within the first come better after , that wine should make men 
week, his suspicions were confirmed by his valet joyous, and duels serious On reflection he foared 
that the linen was not always changed so often to be ‘ compromised,’ and suspected that the tm- 
but he thought it a scandalous tale when he heard mortal memory so religiously observed, and with 
that some of them came to breakfast m a port of such awe and taciturnity, might be the memory 
the apparel in which they had slept of Bonaparte To relieve his suspicions, he joked 

“ Do not tell me such nonsense, Renault 1 about it with two of the youngest, whom be 
Depend upon it, the girl that gave you the infer- found at billiards the succeeding day They 
mation has been discharged you will see her off laughed aloud at hm mistake “ It was king 
Boon ” " Well, sir," said Renault, sighing. “ would William,” said one “ It was William Pitt,” said 
you beliore it ' a few years ago there was not a the other “ It was no more Pitt than it was my 
bidet in tbe kingdom of Ireland The duchess of pointer,” rejoined the first In fact, the immortal 
Rutland, consort of a lonl-licutcnant, brought over nu-mon /, m eighteen hours, had as much obscu- 
the first Tlio duke (some say it was satirically) nty and as many tlionw about it as tho tomb of 
ordorod ono from London for the lndv of the lord Archimedes 

chancellor It was of porcelain, as you may Lc Doux was walking one day in the streets of 
suppose, being the present of a lord-lieutenant , Dublin, when the appearance ot perfumery in a 
and its inauguration was m the centre of the window reminded lnm that he wanted a tooth- 
table, filled with grccn-poa soup, at a cabinet- brush He went into the shop, and asked for one, 
dinner given to his grace the lord-hentcnant ” The master, a tall, Hond, well-dressed, gentccl- 
“ A cabinet-dinner 1 and a vengeance with looking man, took up several, and rubbing them 
its green-pea soup, rogue 1 ” cncd l.e Doux, laugh- against the extremities of his fingers, incom- 
ing immoderately “ Sir,” said Kcnanlt, gravely, mended one particularly “ Take this it will 
“nobody laughed everybody admired tbe con- keep your teeth clean twenty years at once using 
tnvanco for the ladle, and the maker had made You arc a Frenchman, air, 1 find by yonr way of 
his fortune, if the duchess hud mystified as W'ell speaking, and I see you have hardly three hairs 
and reasonably as the duke had done ” on a side in your country they make good poma- 

Opposile to Le Doux one day at dinner sat a turn try mine but take the word of a friend 
nobleman of high rank, a member of overy admi- wash your hands well afterward m soap and 
lustration for forty years, placid and pliant, and warm water, or you will have hair upon tho palm 
attentive to nobody but him, into whose history an inch thick before night And no razor can 
he had been admitted by tbe countess “ Colonel," touch it ” 

said ho, “ in all countries there are discontented , “ What is tho pnee, sir?” “ Ah now t is it 

there arc even in this ” “Is it possible 5 ” answered the price' I never sell for lucre of gam ahalf- 
Le Doux, lifting up Ins eyebrows with surprise crown contents me and, just for tho peg-polisher, 
and concern “But,” ngomed tho peer, “such a thirtocn-ponny Recommend mo to your friends, 
is the kindness of Providence, the sounder part of if you have any, and FU thunk you ” “ Favour 
the people is perfectly tranquil, and assured of its me with tho number of your shop ” “ Magazine, 
being well governed ” “ His lordship means those if yon please The poor beggar of a schoolmaster 
that govern,” said a worthy major “None are ovor the way calls bw, seminary ; and sure then I 
more open to conviction , the fact stares them m might call mine so , but I would be modost , 
the face. Every country is nch and flourishing magazine docs for me ” 

if you look at it through claret ” Lc Doux was leaving the door, when he was 

Politics on this occasion were discussed in few met on the threshold by a young clergyman, who, 
words. The illustrious visiter could collect, how- flapping his lustrous boot with a thin whip, and 
ever, that most complaints were Ul-foundod , that drawing up his shirt-collar with his left hand, red 
those who complainod of any specific gnovance as a pigeon’s claw and broad as an ostrich’s, pushed 
were unfair and partial in not considering the rudely by him into tho shop Lc Doux bowod 
whole, and that those who took a view of tho and bogged pardon At the some moment, tho 
whole, and who proposed an inquiry into it, hairdresser, for such be was no less than perfumer, 
should state some specific grievance. caught him by the arm, and taking the clergy- 

In another house, after several glasses wore man’s too, said, “ Brother Joe, I must introduce - 
drunk with great cheerfulness, tho whole company you to this gentleman, who dines with us ’’ 
rose up to a mystenoas toast, in silence and sad- “ A thousand thanks 1 excuse me to day,” 
ness. He sipped tho wine in doubt, and found “ To-day or neveT I now for your name ” “ M.y 
that it was the same as he had been drinking name is Le Doux, sir but really ’’ “Le Doux'” 
from the first, and excollent boTdeanx He said the clergyman, eyeing him suspiciously “I’m 
could not conceive what had saddened at a single damned if it is that’B a neyer's ” “I would not 
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incommode you, my kind friend,” mid Le Dome to makes the foreigner, not the . . . Pray, if one may 
the hairdresser 1 " Have the goodness to Uborate make so bold as to ask, what do yon see in that to 
my am. Another time . chuckle at, ladies and gentlemen 1 And what made 
“ Another tun e I may not have upon the spit you touch my arm, bit, while I was speaking and 
a eode o’ the mountain, ruddy and lusty as any had not said the word 1” 

eagle. You shall have him piping-hot, with his best “Without the slightest idea of offence, I do 
feathor through his nose Lady Clench gave him assure you, captain O’Mara 1 ” said Lo Doux , * on 
me, with a Bologna-sausage, and a note (I would the contrary, it was done in my extreme lmpa- 
read it you) under Hams and doublc-Gloster are tience to second you in so just an observation, 
plenty 1 could toll you too what houses these You were at Pans, 1 presumo how long did you 
come from, after dinner and bright whiskey remain there!” 

that widens your nostrils when you smell it, and “ A week,” replied the captain “ I bad taken 
finds water enough in your mouth for twenty my lodgings for a whole week, or 1 should have 
glasses Honest folks gave me that , who might gone away directly Our minister there, would 
not like naming (loch o' the mountain of another you believe it 1 made a difficulty of presenting me 
breed , ay, Joe I you live among 'em Come, stay , to tho king It was explained to me in that way, 
we shall dine gloriously J oe has a voice, and a although, to do lmn justice, he only said he should 
song for it Look at the windows of nine houses embrace some future opportunity ” 
on each side, when ho sings , and you shall soo “ Indeed replied Lc Doux from his heart, and 
the old women lug tho wenches down, and shall with an expression of deep sorrow on his coun- 
catch many a crimped cap and red wrinkle over tcnancc “ liis Majesty has borne many misfor. 
the blinds." “ Hold your wild colt’s tongue, Mat- tunes 1 hope no one will tell him of this.” 
thew 1 ” said the clergyman, rebuking him pn- " 1 will myself, by the Lord, if ever 1 go over 
vately , and then in a lower tone, “ Sure, are not agnin, and catch his e}C,”said the captain, striking 
we two enough for a ooci o’ the mountain, ay, the table “ I went on to Italy, and at Florence 
and a sausage as big as a bolster I" my lord Burghcrsh knew better what stuff my 

At tho commencement of this pastoral charge, coat was made of, and what colour this is The 
Le Doux, finding lus arm released, mado his Gmndnkc treated me like his own son, and 
escape At which tho brothers, much as one of came behind my chair at supper, and hoped I 
them had wished his absence, agreed that he was might tmd at table something to my taste I 
a blackguard and a scamp, and unfit for their so- replied to him m Irish , which I had a better right 
cioty. “ Providential I" Joe ejaculated “You to do than he to speak in French , for Irish is my 
would have talked first about your sausages and own language, and French is not his. As there 
V cocks o’ the mountain and countesses, and then was nothing to lie seen at Florence but statues 
about the whiskey, letting it out by degrees that and pictures and other such childish things, I 
1 had a trifle in the concom. And now, Matthew, proceeded to Home, m company with a gentleman 
about these women Can't you meet with bettor who said we must have four horses, if we expected 
and honester? why then I’ll lend yon a guinea, clean linen at the inns ‘As for clean linen,’ 
My sacred word for it, they all make a fool of y ou , said I, ‘ let thoBe look to it who are to lie in it , 
and with more than their husbands, mind that If for my part I sleep all the way m the coach ’ 
you must have such slutB, why thon hate ’em, in Howsoever, to show him that I did not mud my 
God's name 1 but prythee be sober-minded and money, I agreed to the four horses.’’ 
decent, for I am sated and sick of liearmg of ’em ” “ Well, captain,” said Lady Glengnn, “what do 

“ Only one word, Joe said Matthew mildly, you thuk of the fair Italians?” “ You smoke me 
and interlacing his arm “ Brother Joe now, my then, my lady, do you ? Who told you about it I” 
life and lore 1 who presented you to that little She protested she knew nothing of the matter 
tight pretty living there of Enmsgalcmig 1 and he continued “ The whole way from Florence to 
what fori" “ Stuff I” cried Joseph “ Truo Siena 1 thought every girl prettier than the last 
enough I” said Matthew “Are you hungry? for which reason I kept the bUnds up, not wishing 
brother Joe ■” “ Hungry as a wolf-dog ” “ Givo to understand my fellow-traveller, who declared 
tongue upon the women then another time, and he suffered so violently by the sun, that he was 
not when you would eat what they send us." giddy and could see nothing On some exclama- 
Invitations to dinner were frequent among the tion of mine, he told mo that nearer Rome, on 
rest was a long and elaliorate one from Captain this side of the city, I should not find the females 
Phelim O'Mara it was accepted Lo Doux was so handsome 

placed at his left, and was informed most politely “ I do not believe m anything supernatural, ex- 
hy the captain that he hkod foreigners abo\ o all ccpting a ghost or two , but there are things that 
things, and that he himself was half a foreigner puzzle one. I fell asleep from the violent heat, and 
“ O no, captain O’Mara, you are a true limb- from the incessant and intolerable noise of a 
man, bred and bom," cried lady Glengnn, “ we creature they call grille, against which all the 
must not lose our title to you carnage-wheels u Christendom would not defend 

“ I am so by father’s side and mother's side, you and I did not awake nntil night. This 
and by uncles and aunts,” replied the captain, monkcy-feced black devil, of an inch or two in 
“but I have travelled of late, and the ground length, with his grill, grill, griU, makes one hotter 
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than twenty eons coaid do, bothering end never 
oisy. We slept at Siena. In the morning, instead 
of vineyards and cornfields, a vast barren country, 
cracked by the heat, lay wide open before me. It 
looked like some starved monster, from whose 
powerless bones one still wishes one's-self away N o 
hedge was there, no tree, nor bird of any kind to 
inhabit them if there had been. I saw no animal 
but one long snake, lying in the middle of the road 
Then again, instead of well-dressed, smiling, beau- 
tiful girls, joking with you innocently or wishing 
you heartily good day, female devils could not be 
nakeder nor bonier nor uglier than those wenches 
who ran before us, begging and screaming, and 
scratching their heads and blade-bones, and writh- 
ing liko the damned. 1 remarked it to my com- 
panion, who calmly and indifferently answered 
me, ‘ I told you so ' ‘Were you over here before, 
sir V said I ‘Never,’ he replied 

“I trembled that is . not from fear but, 
faith I it almost mado me say my catechism in the 
coach for he threw himself back, as though he 
had given the order that things should be so, and 
knew they were so Wo entered Rome He ordered 
his luggage to remain at the gate, alighted, sa- 
luted me , nobody has met him or heard of him , 
the people at the gate are afraid of saying a word 
about him if you ask them , never have I seen J 
him from that hour to this, and God forbid I 
over Hhould in future " 

“You must have been highly gratified, sir, in 
that city, by the noble specimens of tho fine arts,” 
observed the colonel “ O, Lord bless you >" cried 
the captain, “ they make finer lace, and cambric, 
and frippery of all sorts, in your own country ” 
“We havo indeed some pretensions,” answered 
Le Doux Lady Glcngnn remarked to the cap- 
tain that hiH noble guest only meant statues and 
pictures. He winked at her, and whistled in a 
low key, and then whispered, “ Why, indeed they 
do drcsR out their old dolls in the chun lies with a 
sight of finery, as for that ” “ But,” added IjO 
Doux, “ their pictures in the Capitol, m tho Vati- 
can, and also in many private collections, arc 
master-pieces ” 

“ I do think,” replied tho eaptam, “ they are 
up to most of us in painting a lace or body But 
the devil a notion have they of putting the one in 
good humour or the other in good clothes. They 
are all old-fashioned and most of the men are in 
dressing-gowns I have seen some half-naked, and 
some quite, and others that had never been at 
tho barberis. Then what rums and rubbish about 
the demesne 1 Scythe and whetstone never thought 
of i More gravel than groin, more mountain than 
clover-field , and ne'er a potato-plot for love or 
money No neh water-meadow, no hay-stack 
nor turf-stack , no tight little cabin, with its win- 
dow kept nicely in repair with strong substantial 
paper, and the smoke curling neatly through the 
doorway over the back of a comfortable pig, black 
or yellow, blinking at it pleasantly. But I will 
tell you what there are instead. There are rotten 
trees, and blighted and blasted ones. There are 


breken-up roads , you would swear at first sight 
that they lead to no magistrate’s or grand-jury- 
man's. There are ugly broad weeds just before 
yon , and farther on there are cranky old towers 
covered with pantiles, and there are nvers that 
are suffered to go undermining them. In all 
those pictures I never saw a cow fit for the butcher, 
or a horse that had been groomed, or a sheep 
with wool about her too good to wipe my boots 
on. Plenty of goats but who likes their com- 
pany ? Gentlemen’s houses seom quite deserted. 
Where do you find a hot-houBel where do you 
find a garden-wall 1 By my soul ' I think the 
best painter m the whole set would fight shy of a 
I gooseberry hush ” 

Lad) Glcngnn then asked the captain whether 
he had been presented to the Pope 

“As soon as I had put on a clean shirt, and 
got my boots blacked. I went,” said he, “ to Cardi- 
nal Gonsalvi, as the shoeblack told me I should, 
aud desired to ho presented to his master he 
recommended me to a countryman of mine, father 
Taylor, who did it ' 

“ The cardinal is a man of great politeness and 
extensive information,'’ said Le Doux 

“ Politeness enough,” replied the eaptam , “but 
information is another thing The dcul a word 
of English or Irish had he to throw at a dog, and 
when I tried him at Latin, by my soul > not a 
syllable could ho put down to it, although it is in 
the breviary , which I borrowed on purpose to learn 
it, from the waiter ” 

“Did you try the Pope at it, eaptam »” Baid 
Indy Glcngnn. 

“ Madam,” after a pause answered he, “ I beg 
your pardon, hut it is uncivilish to speak to a lady 
with a leg of a turkey in limbo between the gullet 
and grinder Now then at your service 1 told 
his Holiness l hoped 1 had the pleasure of seeing 
him very well, drawing up my pantaloon, and 
putting my hand at case m the fob like a man 
of fashion The Pope knows all languages under 
heaven, they tell me, but be did not hear me at 
first, and when my words were rejiented to him in 
Italian by my countryman, he replied, with a 
smile ns hearty as mine, that he was always well 
m the presence of worthy mon, and that he suf- 
fered as little as could be expected from his ago 
and infirmities He continued to smilo upon me 
tor a moment when he had done, and then said 
something quite as obliging to another, who had 
made no inquiries after his health at all My free 
noble Milesian manner gave general satisfaction 
people were surprised to sec how easily and spirit- 
edly I did it and an English lady was encouraged 
to ask him for a lock of his hair, not wishing to be 
outdone by an Irishman ’’ 

“ Hid he give it her 1” asked lady Glcngrin 

“Ho could not well have made any woman 
jealous, yet he thought he might, and said 
gravely that after his death those who esteemed 
him might wish for such memorials, hut that he 
could not give them, m the grave or out. He 
seemed to be much affected at the mention of 
it 
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dying, and went away. The Hn gH«b lady was * Have yon so many thieves about yon, cap* 
vexed and ang ry, and said aloud, 4 A stiff old tain 1” said LoDoux. “ These, and three hundred 
•prig 1 I would not give a farthing foT it ’ Nobody thousand more of them,” cried be. "We will 
applauded her • women and men looked in her whip them howsoever, till we find them out." 
bee coldly and fixedly I began to feel for her , “ What can so many steal 1” asked Le Doux. 

and to show her that I did, I told hor, if she " Steal '” replied the captain, “the thieves for 
drove that way it should go hard with me hut I the most part steal nothing bat nine in ten of 
gave her a look of as good a man'B. She stared the whole population are rebels • bloody dogs t 
at me as if she doubted my word. Upon which, fiery hot papists as any m hell, enemies to church 
to lend her confidence, I said, ‘ By my soul, miss, and king, tithe and orange 1 sly Scotch Presby- 
I say only what T mean , and you shall cut it j our torianB, earthed here I fellows who cry out so at the 
own sweet self’ In spite of everything I could sight of a steeple, one would think you had poked 
think of to pacify her, away she went, with old it into tho hollow tooth. I have flogged them 
Holiness sticking m her gizzard and the last myself until I have a rheumatism in my shoulder 
words she uttered were ‘ The horrid brute ' ’ Now that will last me for life, and until there is a 
J do not think the offence she received from him dearth of wire and honest hemp in all the midland 
warranted so fierce an expression ” part* of the country ” 

Lo Doux had offered many little attentions to j “ You seem indeed to have .been in active 
tho lady next him, trom whom he sometimes had service,” said Le Doux “ 1 have flogged thiH 
an answer, but often none At lust she was tired | coat upon my liaek, and five hundred a year into 
and impatient, and said to a girl on the other m> pocket I shall be major next Christmas, 
sido of her, giving her an clbow-kick, “ Christ and die commander of a district These things 
Jesus 1 Bess, how this outlandish man does plague arc not given for nothing ” 

and worry mo' Lord Almighty 1 will he never “ From jour enthusiasm in your profession, you 
lot mo cat 1 ” must kav e entered it early in life ” “ I was in the 

Le Doux oithor did not hear or dissembled it midst of the rogues at the outset ” “Youremcm- 
bnt the captain, who heard it plainly, was not her then the attempt of the revolutionary French 
aware of this, and said, “ Let her alone, colonel ' and of lord Edward Fitz-Gcrald ” 
old cats will grumlilo over their meat, and mean “ 0 jes, J was then but a boy though Often 
nothing. If you intend cmlitv, she is only my and often has he lifted me above his head, although 
sister , you need not mind her , ay, Teresa 1 ” i was as tall at ten as he was at thirty He used 
“ I am as much to lie minded as anothor, to say, when people told him to take care of him- 
Phelim Who Housed you that sow's ear 1 There's self, that he had not an enemy that he knew or 
no bacon where there’s nobody to salt it Mind that knew him Yet he found one here in Ire- 
that, and munch gcnteelcr ' land who could do his business He was such a 

Universal approbation sun ceded, excepting merry, innocent, ingenuous little devil, he could 
from lady Olengrm, who neither uttorod a word fidget u man's wife before his face, and no blood 
nor changed a feature Lc Doux declared that it ml hounds upon it, nor spit nor spade nor 
the lady was in the right , and that he himself slnllclah And yet somehow he was the mis- 
was tho only person to blame , no correction, he ehiefullest imp of all father Satan’s fire-side Had 
added, could make him moderate lus attentions, he lived a couple of years, we should have had 
to wit, spirit, and beauty barefoot bishops and woollen epaulets, no army , 

“ Lord ' he speaks as good English as the dean,” all militia , from hog to parade, from parade to 
exclaimed the pacified Teresa to her younger bog , singing and whistling, as who should care 
friend, “ and when one does not eat, one can for an) , and it would have been a month’s labour 
listen Mind him he is not bo old us he seems to lift a hat We have United Irishmen in every 
he may lie forty ” county and township , and by my soul 1 if he had 

" A fig for men of forty 1 ” said the other m her earned his plans into execution, we should have 
ear , “and 1 do not much like lum neither , for had none at all, at all, but United Irishmen. Our 
his nails are white all the way down, more like jiooplo will always be l>ad when they can be, sir'” 
a beast's than a Christian's ' An Englishman corroborated the observation by 

The last of these words were internipted by a the words, “ I behove it ” At which the captain 
violent noisoin front of the house, thenat the door, rose from his chair, and asked him what he meant 
then within it. Chairs rattled , imprecations and by speaking ill of Ireland in his presence, which 
expostulations clashed, thickened, redoubled he swore no man should do while he had Irish 
“ Now for fun <" cned the captain, wiping first blood m his veins 
his hands with his whiskers, and then rubbing “NevcrthelesstheyaremoBtincorrigiblerogues,” 
them together in raptures. “But better after said lady Glengnn, remarking the silence and sor- 
our wine . . Moyle, run out and tell them to wait rowfulness of Le Doux 

Lady Glengrin, a thousand to one, among the “ The vulgar are subject to error,” said ho, 
rebels I find the fellow w ho stolo your peacock, or * and in these matters oven the wise. Possibly 
some of his kin.” “ I hope, captain, if you do,” your ladyship may find among them some who 
replied her ladyship, "you will lay the lash on aspired to your countenance by participating your 
him smartly.” i opinions on civil liberty ” 
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"Civil liberty 1 "cried she indignantly “What 1 
among the bogs and mountains ' Beside, these 
fellows have no more right to my opinions than 
to my property Colonel Lo Doux, I hardly 
could have expected m you the champion of 
robbery and revolt If it were against a minister 
or king it might be well enough but when one 
can not keep a fatounte peacock on the lawn, 
matters are ramed too tar 

There was silence fora moment, the first moment 
there had been hitherto, and this was violently 
broken by the obstreperous entrance of the cook 
lifting up her ladle, which dropped the grease 
over the same coloured kerchief on her ample 
bosom 

" A dirty pagan • a dirty pagan 1 cried she 
" Because jour Honour would not let a scurvy 
lieutenant come to t iblc among the quahtj ' 

‘ What 1 forsooth ' said the polcc at, if the daugh 
ter of mother Jibbciy is become a countess and 
picks her teeth here, am not I good enough to lift 
my jacket-flap upon the chair beside her i ‘ No, 
you aro not, said I ‘ Then, said he, ‘ no sucking, 
pig for countess or captain this blessed day and, 
O the foul fox ' with a devil in him from 
muz/le to brush how do you think he began to 
basto the poor innoc ent 1 

“ Hold haid 1 cncd Mr Roger Moyle “ Have 
you no decency, Tertulliana Trench ! 

“ Doccncy 1 the cockroach » 1 could skin him 
like an eel, out of the Suire, alive alive No roast 
pig to day, by my salvation as I am true to the 
l’rotestant ascendancy, unless your Honour spits 
the bloody traitor 

“ Let me alone for that, said the captain 
calmly * I shall sec whether his nbs will crackle, 
and whether ho has a handful of thyme and mar 
joram in his belly 

At this he said grace and would have risen, 
but Lc Doux took him by the hand, and pressing 
it between Iub, submitted to his sounder )udg I 
rnent whether so trifling a matter were worthy of) 
his exalted courage The captain would have 
argued m the afhnnative 

“ Pooh i pooh I said Moyle humanely, "the 
man was drunk , and drunken men are up to any 
thing, pretty nearly , am t they, Miss * She 
lifted up her shoulder, and said impatiently, Let 
Phclim go his way Sure we shall have a witty 
song from Tommy Moore upon it, ringing on tho 
piano from Dublin to Belfast 

“ Then let the whelp have both pig and fire 
for his own share ' exclaimed the captain ‘ 1 
would rather be in a jail than m a bong and that 
witster s are never out of tune or out of fashion 
Beside, we had all done with eating , and as for 
sucking pigs, 1 know where the other seven are 
But, right or wrong, I have something to say in 
Master Balphs ear another time, for his ill 
manners, and that won t lie like cotton m it, take 
my word ’ 

The bottle was then pushed round , and it was 
announced to the ladies by the captain that they 
might sit where they were, as no smutty toasts 


would be given nor merry songs called for, and 
as coffee was fitter for Turks and tea for washer- 
women , and, above all, as good claret was not to 
be had every day in the best houses “ Mine,' 
added ho, " never gets into the head, ladies * It 
passes like a guinea don t be shy Ohm ch and 
King, if you please (what say you, (olonel), 
and then the ladies , and afterward the gentlemen 
from their fair hpB , and now afore God, Roger 
Moyle, I do dosiro you will not favour us with 
any of y our explanations 

Lord help you, 0 Mara ' said Moylo, sneer- 
ing, “ they arc no biggor fools than you and I I 
wave the cap along the ground where the scont lies 
famtor round cover ’ 

In despite of invitations and precautions the 
party broke up early in tho evening 
Lady Glcngnn had alike sustained her dignity 
and her affability, and told the captain she did not 
wonder he was such a favourite at the eastlo Her 
attendant. Lord PurhngHtreamdale, was loftier 
He looked hard, and did not hear Mr Boger 
Moyle invite him across the table to drink a glass 
of claret Mr Roger Moyle appeared not to 
notico it at the time but when they robe from 
table he took him gently by the sleeve, and re- 
minded him of it plaintively, m almost a whisper, 
saying he did not expect it at his hands, having 
left no less than eighty pounds for five weeks to 
gcthci in his father s bank, when his bailiff Samp 
son Haft sold the bullocks at Lrookhaven His 
lordship looked disdainfully 

■ I am sony you look so strange and modest and 
red, my lord, said Mr Roger Moylo, “ as there is 
a sort of km between us 
“ How bo, Mr Moyle 1 said his lordship 
"Why Bure then,’ replied Mr Boger Moyle, 

' and was not my fathers kitchen wench, poor 
Phillis who died at eighty under my root, own 
sister to Moll Harness your grandmother, whom 
your grandfutber, if he had lived, would have made 
an honest soman for there was not one that 
scoured bettor noi h irdcr in those parts, powter 
or brass though Phillis was never slack No 
drawing up bofore me ' no waistcoat button against 
mine * I know your height without tape 1 have 
some stray acres, my Lord PurUngstrcamdalc,and, 
if you beat for me, you may know where they lie, 
and where the house lies upon cm , there s necr 
a tree hides it it looks you in the face of day, 
erect and blithe as a bridegroom ’ Then, offering 
his hand, “ Come let us part friends, or wo shall 
not sloop soundly , to morrow every man to his 
fancy ’ He stooped a little, and rubbed his palms, 
as men do before a good fire on coming from tho 
cold, and, in higher spirits than before, ran to the 
carnage, the steps of which Lady Glcngnn was 
about to monnt, and invited her ladyship and 
Colonel Le Doux to Moylestown, where he told 
them he had dogs and some dirt for them if the 
weather should hold. They laughed heartily and 
drove off 

“ Lord Purlingstrcamdalc, you do not enjoy 
Moylo s wit, ’ said Lady Glengnn 
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“ I did not bear the man,” replied be. 

“Colonel, I should like to- take you over,” said 
her ladyship. “ Roger Moyle is a man of ancient 
6unily. I may say it to you, although when l men- 
tioned it incidentally in the presence of O'Dono- 
hough, O’Dono told me that he was only a Saxon, 
if I called that ancient , and, being informed by a 
lady that the race was Norman, he scoffed and 
cried, ‘ Och 1 they aro all one , the same thing top 
and bottom,’ pitying the ignorance of his inter- 
rupter Moyle possesses an estate of twenty miles 
or more in extent At the beginning of our dis- 
turbances he was a great pacificator, although he 
commanded a body of cavaliy , and the major of 
an English regiment told him that by such mis- 
conduct he had become suspected. ‘I have ono 
reason to be sorry for that , and only one,’ said 
Roger Moylo ‘ What is it, sit 1 ' said the major 
haughtily ‘ Because I shall be more so before 
night,’ rcpliod ho * How 1 ’ exclaimed the major 
' By contriving a window on English ground that 
shall never pay tax ’ ' I don’t understand you, 
sir,’ cried tho niqjor ' Come out then, and bring 
your best pistols, looking first to flint and pruning, 
and, by the grace of God, 1 make a loop-hole in 
that pantry there for a wiser man to look through ’ 

“They met, and ho took the major by the 
hand ’’ here Lord l’urhngstreamdale blushed 
and breathed hard “and begged and entreated 
him, as a Christian, to retract his words m 
vain ‘ any word, best or worst , only retract 
it,’ said Moylo The major told him to stand off, 
and not beg and pray there, after his insolent and 
braggart brogue They fired , and the major fell 
‘And now, gentlemen,’ said Moyle to the seconds, 
‘bb you have each your servant with you, dome tho 
favour to take this uniform to head-quarters, and 
to tell tho general, with my best compliments, 
that it was Roger Moyle's.’ And he stripped off 
his uniform and rode home in his shirt-sleeves, a 
distance ol twenty -five miles, in the beginning of 
January ” 

"Captain O’MaTn must be very intimate with 
him,” l* Yloux remarked “ Be desired him at 
dinner to take a message out of tho room,” 

“ Do you wonder at anything in U'Mam I" said 
the countess “ I never heard of a particular inti- 
macy between them , but tho maxim of Roger 
Moyle is, to go wherever he is invited , for he 
says that nobody will invite him who does not like 
him, and that he has neither bad heart nor bad 
stomach. Obliging as he is, he would have been 
offended at such a liberty, if there had been a 
servant in tho room to deliver the message, or 
if O’Mara could have loft the company For 
although his conversation is coarse and clownish, 
there are certain points upon which, m common 
with the Irish in general, he is delicate and sensi- 
tive in the extreme. Hu moderation made him 
aa much suspected by some of the insurgents, after 
he had laid down his uniform, as to the m^jor. 
Toward the end of the same month he had been 
shooting, and was returning homeward, when 
three armed men started up from among the 


gorse, and one of them advancing cried, ‘ Ho 1 
Moylo I bring ns your gun.’ 

“ ‘ Gentlemen,’ replied he, ‘ it is easier for you 
to come and fetch It than forme to bring it. I 
have been out all day, with a brace of hares 
dangling, as you see, across my shoulder, and 
fifteen fat partridges in my pouch, if I counted 
nght’ 

“ The m»Ti came closer, and cried, ‘ Off with 
your belt and down with your fowling-pieee, 
straight forthwith, or’ . . 

“‘Orwhatl’ cned Moyle ‘And now yon 
threaten, friend, the play’s fair.* So saying, he 
discharged the contents through his body, and 
began to load again The other two at first were 
astonished, hut after a mutual exhortation, on 
seeing that the gun was not double-barrelled, they 
rushed forward against him He drew a pistol, 
and shot one tho other begged his life until he 
could confess 

“ ‘ Draw your charge then,’ said Moyle; ‘and 
now give me the ramrod . and now off my 
grounds in the twinkling of an eyo, or you sleep 
m the kennel on raw horse-flesh no sweeter than 
yourself, and such whiskey as curs give curs ’ 

“ He broke the ramrod, threw the pieces over j 
the man's head, and without looking after him, 
walked home ” 

“ He appeared to me,” said Le Doux, “ a very 
ordinary man , begging his pardon, for my opinion 
was a most unjuBt ono, and I am happy to correct 
it Whatever ho says is wrong, and whatever he 
does is right Now of all things m a man’s cha- 
racter this is the most uncommon, the most op- 
posite to what we find or expect 1 regret that 
I was not near enough to him to lead him into 
conversation ” 

* His conversation,” said lady Glengrm, “has 
usually a tendency to tho indelicate, which pro- 
duces the effect of wit among the uneducated, and 
which, I am sorry to say, in this countiy almost 
always accompanies it in France and England 
the dinner-table is tho theatre of decorum in 
Ireiand there are persons of rank and distinction 
who forget that the table-cloth is still before them, 
and that the defilement they suffer to escape them 
may run down and reach their daughters. 

“Moylo entertains that contempt for reading 
and study which is general, not to say universal, 
among our gentry Yet, from the littlo I have 
seen of him, I do not think him deficient in un- 
derstanding or acuteness, although there is a story 
about him which, if true, goes to prove the con- 
trary, On his return home one morning from 
some appointment with the justices about a road, 
to be carried (they told him) directly through bis 
estate, his butler heard him repeat to himself by 
jerks and twitches some sharp oath-like inter] ec- 
tions, as he walked up and down tho di ning -room , 
and took the liberty of saying, ‘ Master I what 
are you angry at V Moyle’s answer was, with a 
mule, ‘ Because, Nan, I was angry. If a man can’t 
keep his temper, what is he fit to keep T Andrew, 
who had lived with him from a boy, was satisfied. 
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and only said, he did not think wrath was worth 
carrying home, though a man rode 
“ That Roger Moyle has not much reflection, ia 
proved by an occurrence well known and often 
related. His mother's uncle was the catholic 
bishop of the diocese . a learned and pious man 
On his death-bed he was frequently visited by 
Moyle. One evening he said, ‘ Roger ’ you have 
an excellent heart, sound sense, and great in- 
fluence in the county. I am sorry, on leaving the 
world, to think we shall nevor moot again ' 

“ * Don’t think about that, uncle Nol,’ said Roger 
' 1 will remain with you, and lie upon a rug m 
this chamber, if you wish it * The bishop groaned, 
'Poor Roger i blind still 1 kind-hearted ucpbcw 1 
in another world then we never must meet 11 and 
burst into tears. * Uncle Hoi >* said Roger, * tears 
arc good for tho tooth ache, but may do harm in 
your complaint Let us lie reasonable, and dis- 
course it over ’ 

“ The bishop pressed his hand, and thanked him 
for the only act of kindness ho never had seemed 
disposed to ‘ You will then hear me, Roger, 
upon our holy faith i’ He brought forward all 
the arguments m its support, every one of which 
was irrefragable, and pure from tho mouth of 
apostles, doctors, and confessors, and at the conclu- 
sion he cried, ‘ 1 have a cloud more of witnesses ’ 
" ‘ The cloud we have had is quite enough, uncle 
Hoi I ’ ' N ow, Roger < can you doubt them *’ cried 
the good man emphatically. '1 can not,’ said 
Roger ‘ You hold then these blessed truths 1’ 
‘I do.’ ‘And will stand firmly thereby »’ ‘I 
will’ ‘You abandon then your own pernicious 
errors V 

“ Roger hesitated, and then said tenderly, ‘Uncle 
Nol, turn upou your back again and lie quiet Sure 
I may keep my own errors, and take yours too ’ 

“ ‘ O nephew Roger 1 my last hopes are blighted ’’ 
“ ' Pooh 1 pooh 1 no such thmg I believe all 
that you have said, uncle Hoi , but I may believe 
other folks as civilly Men of honour may differ 
in opinion, and no harm in it, whilo thoy don’t 
contradict if you tell me what you saw and 
what you know, why then indeed I take your 
word rather than another’s, as ticing my next of 
km, and aware right well what blood is m your 
vcina’ ’’ 

“ Incapable as I have shown myself,” said Lc 
Doux, “ of judging tho other parts of his charac- 
ter, I will not hazard a word upon his prudence , 
but it appears wonderful to me that, in the vici- 
nity of those whose relatives he has shot, he rides 
home alone m the evening, through a country so 
uninhabited ” 

‘‘Tho samo thing was remarked to him by 
Captain O’Mara, ” said Lady Glongrm ; “ and he 
replied that he was mounted on such a hone as 
no man need be ashamed of: that, if there were 
few, he would show them his head , and, if the 
bidders were too many, his tail. Neither expos- 
tulation nor experience have altered his custom. 
Nat Withers, called familiar ly from this time for- 
ward ‘the man of the broken ramrod/ told his 


story with a few variations, and swore in the pre- 
sence of several, thatdie would kill tho first soldier I 
he met, private or officer, in service or out. The 
declaration was made before O’Mara, who, in addi- 
tion to his other offices, is jnstice of the peace 
He watched his opportunity of surrounding Nat’s 
house, which Nat had been just seen entering, 
and called aloud ‘Nat Withers I’ Nat came to 
the door, and falling on his knees, ‘ Why sure, 
captain, your Honour can not want me , you have 
so many other brave men about you. For the love 
of Christ 1 what are your Worship’s commands!’ 

“ ‘ Nat Withers 1 only just come a step out and 
be banged, and hold your tongue upon it. Leave 
the rest to me witnesses are sworn all is ready, 
just as you could wish it sentence and service 
I shall be read over you at once up upon your 
I legs’ be aisy ’’ 

“ Nat sprang up, and attempted to run off, but, 
turning the corner of the house, was shot ‘There 
may bo more of thorn within,’ said the captain, 
■lose no tunc, boys 1 ’ 

“ They were entering the cabin, when the wife 
met thorn, and levelled one with her fist, and 
stabbed another to the heart with a knife Sur- 
rounded and seized by the remainder, she threw 
it from hor, and fixing her eyes upon thu captain, 

‘ Och ’ bloody hound 1 Och * that it was not 
thee!’ ‘Ugly witch’’ cnod O’Mara, ‘who art 
thou?’ ‘I am Dinah Shee, Nat Withers’s wife 
these nine years, whoso blood be upon thy head ’’ 

‘ Better there than upon this new pantaloon,’ said 
O’Mara, ‘ where a braver man’s is ’ ‘ A he in your 
hound’s throat a stride across 1 ’ cnod Dinah 
‘ there was no braver man m all Ireland than Nat 
Withers, though he was not always brave at the 
nght time.’ 

" The captain smiled she struck at him with 
her fist he caught her arm, and said calmly 
‘ Dinah Shee 1 thou hast spoken fair, and dono 
well end bravely. If any one beare false witness 
ogumst theo on this little matter, I will appear 
m thy bohalf, and swear him down to the devil ! 
mmd that, boys I ’ 

“ At these words she foil upon the ground, and 
howled tremendously. ‘ Leave the poor soul in ’ 
her cabin,’ said O’Mara to his men, ‘she can not 
So loss for the dead , and Nat there won’t come 
again and bother her about it ’ ” 

Le Doux was saddened at the smile on the 
countenance of Lady Glengnn, who asked him 
where were his thoughts 
“ I would have reserved them entire for Mr. 
Moyle,” replied he, “ if your ladyship had not 
been mistress of them, and given them another 
direction Really I should like to see his town.” 

“ Town !” cried lady Glcngrin with surprise. j 
" When he did us the honour to invite us, did 
he not say Moyle’s-townl” 

“ it was always a lone house , although once 
there was another nearer St, which he pulled 
down, because the tenant had poisoned a for ; 
saying that he who would poison a fox would, in 
proper time and place, at last poison a Christian, 
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and, after that, a child. To explain the subject lions I the remainder of the earth does not contain 
of your observation , our houses in the country tho half Those educated in slavery are willing 
we call towns and borough*, wc have castles and slaves. The Mahometans have expeditious, equal, 
forts of one story high, comfortably thatched, but and inexpensive laws, and, for the most part, a 
without wall or ditch, rail or pale, bolt or shutter, delightful climate , the two greatest blessings j 
and with green sash-windows, in honour of the and they believe in fatality . no small one 1 The 
shamrock, down to the ground Our lodges and Pagans hear of nothing better than what they 
cottages are at the gatos of Dublm, in Morion- possess and enjoy. The Irish not only hear of it, 
square, or Stephen’s-green, or wings perhaps to but are promised it, and have earned it. fatalism 
the Custom-house " is the only foolish thing they do not believe in. 

During the remainder of their drive homeward, And their climate is such that, rather than bear 
her ladyship commended the prudence of Lc its inclemency, they eat and dnnk smoke What 
Doux, who fearing that somo cruelty might be hovels * what food 1 what beds f what contests of 
committed in the captain's house, on the men their children and their swine for even these 1 
arrested, and before tho visiters had left it, re- Shall then their innocent festivals, the best part 
quested her ladyship to remember that the even- of the best religions, and here bo requisite as a 
ings wore damp and chilly, that perhaps more of solace, so acceptable as a compensation, be forbid- 
the disaffected might lie abroad, and that, in order den them 1 ” 

to obviate any alarm to herself on the latter sub- 0 Catholicism ' thon art venly a syphilis among 
ject, and to him principally on the former, as hor the moral evilB, eating deep into the political, and 
ladyship’s health had been delicate, it might be fatal where unchecked , but thou hast thy truckle- 
better to give her commands about the horses couch for thy sores to lie easy on, and something 
She began to apologise for introducing him to under it to catch thy drivelling God help thee if 
such a creature , adding that, as ho had been these are removed ' 

presented at court, he was a person to be visited, To dance on Sundays, to enjoy the delights of 
but that still she did not liko it. “ However, he music, the purest of delights, the greatest, tho 
keeps tho rubblo m quietness,” said she “ and we most humanising, are things unlawful the catho- 
have had only one robbery m the parish, the most he and protectant arc covenanters hero. Thoy 
peaceful in Ireland, all tho yoar Unluckily it was may celebrate the Lord’s day, hut they must bo 
my peacock As for murders, there have only as gloomy as if it were the devil’s A gauger comes 
been seven or eight in os many months, chiefly of round, and measures every man's smile , and we 
middlemen and tithemen, beside a cow, which may expect the Society for the Suppression of 
indood died rather from hocking, and from hav- Vico to offer a reward for a gclotomctrc, which 
ing her tongue out out unskilfully " J ohnson would have defined a diatonic instrument 

A few clays after, Le Doux rode into the eoun- whereby the cachmnaUone of laughter may be 
try, to the distance of twelve or fourteen miles nunsuratul 

Ho found the labours of tho husbandman unro- In Ireland, as m England, Sunday is a festival; 
nutted, his food of the coarsest quality, and pro- but he who presumes to enjoy the first course, 
portionally less plenteous than, from calculation must chow tho last in the slocks or in the house 
of profit, wo giv o our swino and calves Ho saw of industry, or acquire an appetite for another such 
the Catholic faith in nil its purity, liut without its feast by the wholesome exercise of the tread-mill, 
festivals On has return he mentioned this, and If Sundays were holidays, as they should be, and 
here both parties, and every mdn (dual, agreed Christmas-day and New-year’s-day were added, 
namely, that the only good thing among them was the quantity of lime devoted to idleness would be 
the absence of holidays sufficient At present they are days of dead lan- 

“ Tho absuucc of a thing, a good thing said guor, and make the tired labourer wish again for 
he, pondering “And this absence, among them! work To Bcold is not forbidden on them, to 
That is more like an article of faith than an article sing is He may quarrel with hiR neighbour , he 
of logic." He had been accustomed to such incon- must not play with him Shall the religion then 
sequences , but never could ho persuade himself of no nation be free, not only from gross and in- 
that incessant labour is a blessing, or that what coherent, but from restless and resulting absnrdi- 
is individually bad is nationally good “ Can there ties t Shall kindness be the basis of none 1 loudly 
lie prosperity where there is no happiness •" said as Christianity hath proclaimed it, constantly as 
he withm himself and it was the first time that its divine and ever-blessed Founder bath practised 
a statesman over had revolved a question the most and commanded it t Intolerant and self-sufficient 
original and tho most important To lie awnko bigots, the most Impudent and crazy of mankind, 
is well ; but to sleep is well also To work is good, legislate for churches and gloss for Christ. They 
but to cease from it is not less. Much is gamed do not trouble their hoads in what manner the 
to a nation by handicraft and digging is nothing commutative offices of life are executed, the duties 
gained by joy and gladness, and by rendering them of everyday, the interests of society in contact 
the immovable Lares of tho poor man's hearth! with us , and never are quiet on those which they 
Tho assertion was uneontradictod, that there were call the everkutmg, but which in fact are no inte- 
rn Ireland four millions of poor or oppressed rests at all, being mere dependencies on belief or 
" Merciful heaven 1 ” cried Lo Doux, “ four mil- unbelief, m matters incapable of demonstration, 
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and inapplicable to practice. Much of fanaticism 
is seen in England, Dome in Ireland but fanati- 
cism here is among the lighter curses. 

“ It appears to me," said Le Doux, “ that in 
this country the features of evil ore harsh, the 
form indefinite.” 

“We must acknowledge,” said Lady Glcngnn, 
“that none of our statesmen has been capable of 
improving the condition of the Irish ” 

“Whati” cried Le Doux, “docs the plague 
rage perennially 1 Do the rains of heaven never 
fall among you 1 Have you no roads, no nvers, 
no harbours 1 Have you no herbage, no cattle, no 
com?” 

“ Of these things,” replied she, “wo have 
plenty." 

“Bear me witness, heaven!” exclaimed Le 
Doux enthusiastically “ To make men happier 
requires little wisdom, but much will. What was 
Odessa? what is it now i Madam, 1 do not pre- 
tend to greater knowledge than many possess, in 


every kingdom I wished to do good, and, being 
in authority, I did it The Russians were not 
advanced m civilisation mnch farther than tho 
Irish , but the gentry were more humane, the 
clergy more tolerant, and in consequence the serfs 
more docile.” 

The Irish friends of Le Doux began to think 
him, some a visionary, some an incendiary, and 
he, who saw only confusion and contradiction from 
the first, discovered that the same person was the 
most polite and the rudest, the most hospitable 
and the most sordid, the most contentious and 
the host-natured creature in the world 

“ It is time to leave this carnival,” said he. 
“ The mask m fashion is half-white and half- 
black every man finds its inconvenience, yet 
every man wears it. There is only one exception, 
and, strangest of contradictions, it is a minister of 
state Let me fly from thiB scene of onchantment 
while the bristles arc not yet out upon me.” 


TIBERIUS AND VIPSANIA*. 


Tiberius Vipsama, my Vipsama, whither art 
thou walking ? 

Vi} mania Whom do I see? my Tilierius? 

Tiberius Ah ' no, no, no 1 but thou scest the 
father of tliy little Drusus. Press him to thy 
heart the more closely for this meeting, and give 
him . . 

Vipsania. Tibcnus' the altars, the gods, tho 
destinies, are between us . I will take it from 
this hand , thus, thus shall he receive it 

Tiberius Raise up thy face, my beloved 1 I 
must not shed tears Augustus 1 Livui 1 ye shall 
not extort them from me Vipsania I I may kws 
thy head . . for I have saved it Thou sayest 
nothing I have wronged thee , ay? 

Vipsania. Ambition docs uot sec the earth she 
treads on the rock and tho herbage are of one 
subhtancc to her. Let mu excuse you to my 
heart, O Tibcnus. It has many wants , this is 
the first and greatest. 

Tibcnus My ambition, I swear by tho im- 
mortal Gods, placed not the bar of severance 

* Vipsania, the daughter of Agrippa, was divorced from 
Tiberius by Augustus and Llvia. in order that be might 
marry Julia, and held the empire by inheritance He re- 
tained such an affection for her, and showod ft so intensely 
when he once mot her afterward, that every precaution 
waa taken lest they should meet again. 

In a former note it has been signified that the Claudil 
were deranged in intellect. Those of them who succeeded 
to the empire were by nature no worse men than several of 
their race in the times of the republic. Appius Claudius, 
Applus Cttous, Publius, Appla, and after these the enemy 
of Cioero, exhibited as ungovernable a temper as the 
Imperial ones, some breaking forth into tyranny and lust, 
others into contempt of, and Imprecations sgainst, their 
oountry. Tiberius was meditative, morose, suspicions. 
In the pupil of Seneca were dispositions the opposite to 
these, with some talents, and many good qualities. They 
oould not disappear rm a sudden without one uf those 
shocks under which had been engulfed almost every 
member of the family. 


between us A stronger band, tho hand that 
composes Rome and sways the world . 

Vijisania Overawed Tibcnus I know it , 
Augustus willed and commanded it 

Tiberius And overawed Tibcnus 1 Power 
bent, Death temfied, a Nero 1 What is our race, 
that any should look down on us and spurn us t 
Augustus, my liene&ctor, 1 have wronged thee l 
Livia, my mother, this one cruel deed was thme 1 
To reign forsooth is a lovely thing 1 O womanly 
appetite 1 Who would have been before me, 
though tho palace of Csoaar cracked and split with 
emperors, while I, sitting in idleness on a cliff of 
Rhodes, eyed the sun as be swung his golden 
censer athwart the heavens, or his image as it 
overstrodc tho sea.* I have it before me , and 
though it seems falling on me, I can smile at it , 
just os I did from my little fiivonntc skiff, painted 
round with the marriage of Thetis, when tho 
sailors drew their long shaggy hair across their 
eyes, many a stadium away from it, to mitigate 
its effulgence. 

Those too were happy days days of happiness 
like these I could recall and look back upon with 
unaching brow. 

0 land of Greece i Tibcnus blesses thee, bid- 
ding thee rejoice and flonnsb 

Why can not one hour, Vipsama, beauteous and 
light as we have led, return ? 

Vipsania. Tibenus 1 is it to mo that yon were 
speaking ? I would not interrupt you , but I 

* The Colossus was thrown down by an earthquake 
during the war between Antioohus and Ptolemy, who sent 
the Rhodians three thousand talents for the restoration of 
It. Again In the time of Vespasian, “ Cob Veneris, item 
Colon i refeotorem oongiario magn&que meroede donavit H 
Svctomu# in Fesp. The first residence of Tiberius in 
Rhodes was when he returned from bis Armenian expedi- 
tion, the last was after his divorce from Vipsania and hla 
marriage with Julia. 
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thought I heud my name, aa yon walked away 
and looked np toward the East. So silent ! 

Tiberius. Who dared to call thee ’ Thou wert 
wiinn before the Gods . . do they deny it 1 Was 
it my fault . . 

V ipsania Since we are separated, and for ever, 
O Tiberius, let us think no more on the cause of 
it. Let neither of us believe that the other was to 
blame so shall separation bo less painful 

Tiberius, 0 mother ' and did I not tell thcc 
what she was ! patient in injury, proud in inno- 
cence, serene m grief ' 

Vijmarua Did jou say that tool but 1 think 
it was so 1 had felt little One vast wave has 
washed awav tho impression of smaller from my 
memoiy Could Livia, could your mother, could 
she who was so kind to me 

Tibenus The wife of Csesar did it. But hoar 
me now, hear me bo calm as I am No weak- 
nesses are Buch as those of a mother who loves 
her only son immoderately, and none arc so 
easily worked upon from without. Who knows 
what impulse* ahe received’ She is very, very 
kind, but she regards me only , and that winch 
at her bidding is to encompass and adorn me 
All tbo woak look after power, protectress of 
weakness. Thou art a woman. 0 Vipsanm 1 is 
there nothing in thcc to excuse my mother I So 
good she ever was to mo ' so loving 1 

Vijmmia I quite forgive her be tranquil, 0 
Tilicrius ' 

Tibenus Novor can I know peace never 
can 1 pardon . anyone Threaten me with thy 
exile, thy separation, thy seclusion ' remind me 
that another chmutc might endanger tliv health' 

. There death met me and turned me round 
Threaten me to take our son from us ' our one 
boy I our helpless little one ' him whom we made 
cry because we kissed him both together Mo- 
memborest thou > or dost thou not hour'! turning 
thus away from me * 

VtjMianm 1 hear , 1 hear. O cease, my sweet 
Tiberius 1 Stamp not upon that stone my heart 
bos under it 

Tiberius Ay, there again death, and more than 
death, stood before me O she maddened me, my 
mothor did, she maddened me . she threw me 
to where I am, at one breath The Gods can not 
replace me where 1 was, nor atone to me, nor con- 
sole me, nor restore my senses To w horn can i 
fly 1 to whom eau 1 open my heart ’ to whom 
speak plainly t * There was upon tho earth a 
man I could converse with, and fear nothing 

• Tbs regret of Tiberius nt tho death of Agrippa may he 
imagined to arise from a cause of which at this moment 
ho was unoonaiiloUQ. If Agrippa bad lived, Julia, who was 


there was a woman too I could love, and fear 
nothing What a soldier, what a Roman, was 
thy father, 0 my young bride 1 How could those 
who never saw him have discoursed so lightly 
upon virtue • 

V ipsania. These wordB cool my breast like 
pressing his urn against it. He was brave shall 
Tiberius want courage 1 

Tibenus My enemies scorn me. I am a gar- 
land dropt from a triumphal car, and taken np 
and looked on for the place I occupied : and 
tossed away and laughed at. Senators 1 laugh, 
langh 1 Your merits may be yet rewarded 
be of good cheer 1 Counsel me, in your wisdom, 
what services I can render you, conscript fathers I 

V ijmuna This seems mockery: Tibenus did 
not smile so, once. 

Tiberius They had not then congratulated me. 

Vifisama On what 1 

Tiberius And it was not because Bho was beau- 
tiful, as they thought her, and virtuous, as I know 
she is, but because the flowers on the altar wore to 
lie tied together by my heart-string On this they 
congratulated me Their day will como Their 
sons and daughters are what I would wish them to 
bo worthy to sueceed them. 

Vijmnui Where is that quietude, that resig- 
nation, that sanctity, that heart of true tenderness’ 

Tibenus Where is my love’ my love J 

Vt peanut. Cry not thu* aloud, Tiberius' there 
is an ceho in the place. Soldiers and slaves may 
burst in upon us 

Tiberius And sec my tears ’ There is no echo, 
V ipsania ' why alarm and shake me so 1 Wc are 
too high here for the echoes the city is bolow 
us Mcthmks it trembles and totters would it 
did ' from tho marble quays of the Tiber to this 
rock There is a strange buz and murmur in my 
brain , but I should listen so intensely, I should 
hear the rattle of its roofs, and shout with joy 

Vi/mnia. Calm, 0 my life ' calm this horrible 
transport. 

Tiberius Spake I so loud ’ Did I indeed then 
send my voice after a lost sound, to bnng it back , 
aud thou fancicdest it an echo’ Wilt not thou 
laugh with me, as thou wert wont to do, at such 
an error ? What was I saying to thcc, my tender 
love, when I commanded ... 1 know not whom . . 
to stand back, on pain of death t Why starost 
thou on me in such agony’ Have I hurt thy 
fingers, child ’ I loose them now let me look 1 
Thou tumest thmc eyes away from me Oh' 
oh 1 1 hear my crime ' Immortal gods ' 1 cursed 
then audibly, and before the sun, my mother ! 

hla wife, could not have been Tiberius's, nor would be and 
Yijwauia have boon separated. 
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WOLFGANG AND HENRY OF MELCTAL*. 


Wolfgang Old man, thou knowcst, I doubt not, 
why thou art brought before me 
Henry For having been the preserver of 
Arnold 

Wolfgang. For harbouring and concealing an 
outlaw. 

Henry Wo all are outlaws 
Wolfgang What * and confess it 1 
Henry Where there is law for none, what else 
can we be’ 

Wolfgang In consideration of thy age and here- 
tofore good repute, our emperor in Iuh clemency 
would remit the sentence passed on thy offence, 
taking only thy plough and oxen in punishment 
of disobedience 

Henry Houghs and oxen are not instruments 
and furtberers of disobedience Why were they 
taken irom me before? llad they never been 
seized bj lus Apostolic Majesty, and had not the 
gTeat man Gcsslcr told me that I, a hoary traitor, 
should be yoked m place of them, my valiant son 
had never cursed him and his master 

Wolfgang I turn pale with horror Curse the 
nght-hand of the Almighty I 
Henry We were told that Man was his image, 
long before we ever beard that a dry marten-skin 
on the shoulder, and a score of cut pebbles on the 
head, made any creature his nght-haiul Tins 
nght-hand docH little else than, like children, strip 
the image, or just as they do, break the head of 
one against the head ol another 

Wolfgang What particular hardship couldst 
thou complain of? 

Henry Only that whenever there was a fine 
day, my oxen were taken for the cmjieror's use, 
and that my boy was forced to guide them. 
Wolfgang You had many days left. 

Henry Ay venly , all winter, from the first of 
November to the first of April While the snow 
was from five to three feet deep, I might plough, 
sow, and harrow A green turf was an imponal 
resenpt, and I never saw one m the morning but 
I met a soldier at my gate ere noon, and my two 
poor beasts were unhoused 

Wolfgang. Factious man ' the mildest govern- 
ments in the world have always oxactcd this trifle 
in payment for their protection Where there is 
little coin, there must be labour or its produce 
and how much bettor is it to give the half, or 
rather more, to a lawful master, than the whole to 
robbers? But indeed this half is not given all 
m nght is Caesar’s. Thy Bible says, “ Give unto 

* Laudenberg, who governed the country for Albert of 
Austria, sent to drive away a yoke of oxen from Henry of 
Melotab Hie eon Arnold, complaining of the violenoe, was 
told tbBt pea sunte might draw the plough themeelvet If 
they wanted bread. Arnold strook him with his staff, 
broke two fingers, and fled to a friend at Or! On this the 
father In hla extreme old age eaw hie cattle driven from 
hie farm hla goods confiscated, hla house seized , . and 
nothing else . for Ills eyes were burnt out 


Caesar that which is Caesar's, and unto God that 
which ih God’s." It does not say, “ Keep any- 
thing," which it would do, if anything remained 
Dost whistle, rogue ? 

Henry I cry you mercy. Sir Wolfgang About 
the Scripture I dare argue nothing, but about 
tho thieves . what thieves have we here ? Who is 
disposed to take away kid or pullet from us ? can 
not we, who are m our own houses, defend them 
as well os those who are some hundred miles off’ 
and, when wo can not, is not our neighbour as ready 
to help us as they are? Yet our neighbour would 
blush to ask a spoonful of salt for doing it 

Wolfgang. Malcontent ' what wouldst thou say 
if thy master should forbid thee to turn thy barley 
mto molt, or to plant thy garden, or any plot of 
it, with hops ? 

Hairy 1 dare not imagine this wrong To 
order me how to crop my garden or how to mix 
my tankard 1 To forbid the earth to give its in- 
crease m due season is the heaviest and the rarest 
curse of God Never, I trust, will our nation be 
so heartless as to endure a like interdict from 
the wrath of man. 

Wolfgang There is no danger nevertheless 
why not profit by example, and avoid the chances 
of mischief’ The tortoise, well protected as it is, 
draws in its head at the touch of a child. 

lltnry I will do the same when 1 am a tortoise. 
But wo Switzers have our rights and privileges 
we may kill even a hare if we find him m our 
com, provided the land be our freehold What 
nation in Christendom can say the same, beyond 
these mountains? Wc alone are raised to an 
equality with tho beasts and birds wc alone can 
leave our country we alono pmc and pensh if 
we are long absent from it 

Wolfgang Is that a prmlcgo? 

Henry No, my lord judge , it may be a want, 
a weakness , but those who arc subject to it arc 
exempt from many others. Of what are they not 
capable m defence of their country, to whom Bhe 
is so dear 1 We see our parents and children 
earned to the grave , we lose sight of them, and 
bear it manfully On losing sight of our country 
our hearts melt away. 

Wolfgang Brave mon bear it. 1 left my country 
to perform my duties in this , and what country 
is pleasanter than Austria, or more productive of 
cattle and game, of nver-fish and capons ? 

Henry All men have a birth-place. Sir Wolf- 
gang, but all men have not a country Nay, there 
are some who have it not, and who possess almost 
half a province, with tollB, and mills, and chases, 
and courts, and prisons, and whatever else can 
make the great contented. 

Wolfgang. I should be censurable if I listened 
longer to such idle and wild discourse The people 
of Burgundy are subject to more hardships than 
thou art, so are those of Swabia and of France Be 
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obedient and grateful, seeing that others fare 
worse 

Henry. If my car is frost-bitten, your worship’s 
toe may be frostbitten off and never cure me 
Wolfgang Bo comforted and satisfied The 
outlawry of thy son Arnold is reversed, on pay 
ment of a slender fine for the proclamation of it, 
and of another for its annulment, not much 
heavier. We have fresh accusations against him, 
which our clemency will not bring forward unless 
ho trespass in future 

Henri/ Of what offence is the boy accused'! 
Wolfgang Of the seditious song he sas heard 
to sing last winter, which he is known to liave 
composed Wc have threo witnesses, who will 
declare upon their consciences that they believe 
by eagle he means the emperor our lord , bj haul 
nmied trof the arch chancellor , by dozing bear, 
tho metropolitan I sav nothing of the mjuim I 
and the uncurling of liur tail no action might 
he but court ladies, wnen they relav a little of 
their coldness and soventy, are still to lie treated 
with dofercnce and respect 

Henry. Upon m> faith, Sir Wolfgang, T know 
nothing of the matter if cvci 1 heard the verses 
I hare clean forgotten them 

Wolfgang. Anastasius Onffenhoof 1 read aloud 
those seditious rhymes marked Z 

Storm Morgarten’s larch plumed crest. 

Search the sun-eyed eagle h nest, 

Tear from hook nosed wolf his prey. 

Drag the dozing bear to day, 

O’er the forest shout the dtor • 

Dogs and men have voices hero 
Freedom here shall make his stand. 

Happy* happy, Switzerland * 

You whose pliant logs with case 
Clasp and win the tallest trees. 

Swarm the flat-head tawny pine. 

Bring, a gift to Adeline, 

Bquirnl roll U into a boll, 
bquhrol, young, nost nuts, and all 
While her balmy breath sho blows 
In the gnuidam » uy nose, 
beo the tail it quits the ohm. 

Fed the heart, it thaws within 
Show her wlmt her touch can do 
Ask but half as much tor you 

Fishers 1 leave the spangled trout. 

And tho pike with piti her snout, 

Whisker d carp and green coat tench 
Who for these his shoes would drench 7 
For tho otter they were meant. 

Or the saints of lanky Lent. 

Stars are swinging in tho lake. 

Come, our heartier fare partake 
Tlome again ’ the chimney h blazo 
Melts our toils and crowns our days. 

Hal of Melotal has in store 
Seventy /nil kegs and more. 

He who grudges one of these 
la less liberal than his bees. 

Or his flowers and flowering trees. 

Hal could live without old wine, 

Hut without old friends would pine. 

Where old wine is, there the cellar 
Of that safe and sound Indweller 
May be very good, which he 
Who oonflnes it can not be. 


Give me rather men of proof 
(What say you ’) than wall and roof ; 

Rather than a talo-paved floor, 

Pine dost bin and iron door. 

I have always seen that liquor 
Runs, like us, in youth the quicker, 

And that rarely older juice 
Sparkles forth from hand profuse. 

Here for absent friends is plenty 
Toast them all . and then some twenty 
Pretty girls , . your Hal, ’els said 
Father, do not shake thy head. 

Though of thirty I had heard, 

1 would never say a word 

Pour the mead for those whoetay. 

Wormwood for who slink away 
What 1 my friends 1 ye dunk no more 7 
1 ben the day indeed Is o’er I 
Whiter than a marriage shift 
Bee tho window 1 still they drift 
By the thousand flake on flake 
Eaoh his road might well mistake. 

And the soberest foot must trip, 
hor tho tricks of snow arc deep 
Bmnn shall pitch upon his skull, 

Gltndorp scoop bis girdle full, 

Pliffer, Uoigardt, Sprengel, Grim, 

Lose a cap or break a limb, 

And tho northern middens smother 
In their feathers one or other 
Things ye never meet by day. 

Things at night ye wish away, 
borne in linen, some in fur. 

Borne that moon and some that pun. 

Wander almost everywhere. 

But hove never enter’d heie 
1 hey arc out upon the snow. 

Scattering it with naked toe , 

Yt shall hear them through the wild 
Cry like hungry kid or child 
These are they, the wiser think. 

Who spite most tho sons of drink, 

And who leave them on the waste 
With then faces pale as paste 
Thessinger, sit still be bolder 
Squint not over that left shoulder 
1 could tell of many fiercer, 

But, I warrant none arc hero, nr 
Homo that neigh, and bray, and rattle 
lake the horns of lighting cattle, 

Oi liki (over stones) the log 
Of the truant shepherd dog 
burnt, but most m summer these, 

Shaking under shaking trees, 

(Mi/ heart too is now afraid) 

One half priest, and one-half maid ' 

bleep before the hearth to-night, 
btili the stouter sticks are bright, 

And the stump will burn till light 
Back, my hounds . give us our turn 
Shake, lads, shako the matted fern. 

If the curs have left unsweot 
(As may hap) your russet sheet, 
btrew a little ton Bey on it. 

Or but tuck it In the bonnet. 

Hanging Just below your nose . 

So, gay dreams and sound repose * 

Wolfgang Call Abraham Komg and Rchoboam 
Storck 

Usher Behold them, sir ' 

Wolfgang Abraham Konig, yon shall well and 
truly . you know the rest What is your be- 
lief on the words “ Hanging juBt below the nose,” 
applied to rue t 
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Konxg It appears to me . . 

Wolfgang In other words, you are firmly per 
snaded 

Konxg Yes, as your Honour commanded mo, I 
am firmly persuaded that rw means bitterness 
and reviling and threat , for wc say, as jour 
Honour said, you shall rue such and such a thing 
And then, as your Honour remarked jiiit Mow 
the nose is the mouth, so that this rc> ding and bit 
temess and threat must hang about their mouths 
Wolfqanq Kchoboam Storck ' arc you likewise 
firmly persuaded of the same * 

Stored I am 

Wolfgang And what do you believe is meant 
by the dogs being kicked up from the hearth, os 
having an ill scent t 

Storcl I do firmly believe that the morning is, 
what your Honour ordered me to consider and 
deliver, namely saving your Honoui s presume, 
that the higher m igistrates were meant thereby 
who have indeed an ill savour in the country cud 
who were to be traitorously and violently dmpos 
sessed of their warm plaecs, ind that they w ere t 
rue their misdeeds 

Wolfgang M hat misdeeds, carrion ' Proceed 
what dost understand by the bitter herb being 
tucked just under the nose ? 

Stoxcl Hemp nnyhip 
Wolfgang How, idiot < 

Storcl Your Honour has confounded me 
Wolfgang The devil confound (lice ' 

Storcl Verily 1 think he hath done so 
Wolfgang Yi hat is under the nose I 
Storck The neck 
Wolfgang Thou dolt ' 

Storil The teeth, in young folks 
Wolfgang I could flay thee alive Hut one 
witness who sweareth stoutly to the citation of 
well and truly, is enough I called anolher for 
form s sake 

Usher Sir in your Honours ear, if so it 
please you If you read the corse again, you will 
find the word not to be rue, but tawny 

Wolfgang Hush, idler 1 Judges are no botanists 
. look again 

Usher Of a truth, tho written word is tansey 
Wolfgang The erased word I uphold it, was 
rue Itehoboam Storck ' did not this same libellous 
and most seditious man Arnold, son of Henry of 
Mclctal, call thee a felon l not having proien 
thee such 

Storck He did 

Wolfgang On what plea or count 1 Yi hy dost 
thou not speak ’ 

Storck I went out at dusk, may it please your 
Honour, to cut the roots of sundry young trees, 
belonging to the said Arnold as he said 
Wolfgang Was it so dark that nobody could 
see thee t 

Storck I wiBh it had been 
Wolfga/ng Simpleton 1 it would then have been 
felony Hearing these loose lines, can anyone 
doubt their aim and intent * But let them pass 
I am authorised, as I told you before, to reverse 
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thy son’s outlawry and to commute thy own sen- 
tence at the samo time I am also commanded to 
denounce unto thee, that, if ever thou scest thy 
son again, thou he deprived of ey e sight 
Hmry I am deprived of ey e-sight if I do not 
see him Of sun and snows we have seen enough 
at seventy Ho 1 Arnold * Arnold 1 help i 
A mold Father • who hurts thee 1 who threatens 
thee * Off, gentlemen ' Oft, strangers > Off, 
soldiers ■ Slaves, miscreants, Austrians, stand off. 
Wolfgang Murder in my presence 1 
Henrx / They bleed all five under thy yew stick 
one is dying I was faint I am not so 
now fly, in the name of God ' Again, I pray 
thee, Arnold if thou lovest thy father, go 1 begone , 
I command thee 

A mold 0 God ! I heard thy name and was 
disobedient my father his commanded and I 
obey forgive mo O my God 1 

Wolfgang Seize him the traitor Dastards 
but perhaps it myy ho bcttei to catch him any 
where else V ho would have thought it ' fair as 
morning, ardent ns noon and terrible as mid 
night on the shoals Tliou at least const not run 
so fast 

JJenrg I hope I can not 
W otfgamg Anaatasnis 1 call the pnest Reginald 
Grot to strengthen him with admonition, and 
Sigiemund Lockhart the grefherto translate the 
sentence into the vulg ir tongue , mil to road it 
liefore the people in the name of his Apostolic 
Majesty the hmperor and King Albert, by the 
grace of God, ct cetera and in the public square 
to provide that the sentence be well and duly 
executed, forthwith 

Henry bend oIbo for the great man Gcsslcr 
tell him to come and see a sight he has not 
many more such to soe Welcome good Itcgm dd ' 
welcome too, my worthy master Lockhart 1 Como, 
thy band silR well enough, let it roRt , begin 
Loilhart The instrument must bo translated , 
u good hour s labour yet, to the ablest clerk 
Henrx/ Reginald ' tbou pressest my hand, and 
say est nothing DoBt thou turn thy back upon 
me’ is this thy comfort ? 

Reginald There is a Comforter who has given 
thee strength, and taken mine from me keep it, 
good old man do my tears hurt thee 1 

Henrx/ They do indeed go home blessed 
soul i I never know thy temper until now Many 
have turnod away from me before, but none to 
hide their compassion at my sufferings What a 
draught of sight have I taken with my lord judge 
W olfgang > It lasts me yet, and will last mo for lilc 

0 my young eagle, my own Arnold ’ 1 shall never 
soe thee more upon the rocks of Ln never shall 

1 tremble at thy hardihood, nor press thee to my 
bosom for reproaching thee too much about it 
But I shall hear thy carols in the woods of Under 
wald Let them be blithe as usual , let them be 
blither still, for I shall more want pastime, and 
shall listen for sweet sounds all day long Do not 
ask me again, as in the Lay of tlu Leap, whether 
thon hast given me the hcurt-ache I was always 
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in thy songs before they ended, even where spring broken In this the place 1 Blow away, boyB 1 the 
and summer, even where youth and fair maidens, weather is misty it will not light this arrow* 
were discoursed of Prythee do not go on so head is too blunt have you nothing better 1 my 
Above all, I charge thee, Arnold, never say, “ O old eyes are sunken and tough Ay, that seems 
my poor &ther ' art thou blind for me ' 1 wan sharper put it just under the piece of mountain- 

fancying my Arnold at my side Foolish old man ash it will soon redden there W ell done, boy, 
with my eyes yet open and their two balls un that is nght 


BOSSUET AND THE DUCHESS DL FONTANGES* 


Bossuet Mademoiselle, it is the kings desire 
that 1 compliment you on the elevation j ou luv c 
attained 

Fontanqei 0 monscigncur, I know very well 
what you mean His Majesty is kind and polite 
to evcryliody The last thing he said to mo was 
“AngHiquel do not forget to compliment Mon 
seignour the bishop on tho dignity 1 hav c confer 
red upon him, of almoner to the dauphiness T 
desired the appointment for lnm, only that lie 
might l>c of rank sufficient to confess you, now 
you are duchess Let him lie your confessor, my 
little girl Ho has fine manners 
Bossuet 1 dure not presume to ask jou m ule 
moisellc, what was your gracious reply to the 
condescension of our royal master 

Foidaitgis 0 yes you may 1 told him 1 was 
almost sure I should lie ashamed of confessing 
such naughty things to a person of high rank, 
who writes like an angel 

limmut The observation was inspired, made 
moisclle, by your goodness and modesty 

Fimtanqe * You are so agree able a man, mon 
soigneur, 1 will confess to j ou direct 1) if y ou like 
Bossuet Hive you brought yourself to a proper 
frame of mind, young lady I 
ForUanqe s \V hat is that 1 
Bossuet Do you hate sin 1 
Font/i nqm Very much 
Bossuet Arc yon resolved to leave it off! 
Fontanqes I have left it off entirely sinic the 
king began to love me 1 have never said a 
spiteful word of anybody sm<e 

Bossuet In your opinion, mademoiselle, are 
thoro no other sins than malice 1 

Fontanges 1 never stole anything I never 
committed adultery 1 never coveted my ncigli 
hours wife I never killed any person though 
several have told ine thev should die for me 
Bossuet Vain, idlt talk ' did you listen to it? 
Fontanges Indeed I did, with both ears, it 
seemed so funny 

Bossuet You have something to answer for 
then 

Fontanges No, indeed I have not, monsu 
gneur 1 have asked many times after them, and 
fonnd they wore all alive which mortified me 
Bossuet So then 1 you would really have them 
die for you ? 

Fontanqes 0 no, no but I wanted to sec 
whether they were m earnest or told mo fibs for 

* The Abbe de Cboliy sajri that she was “ telle comae un 
angle, wait (Oils coumm un panwr “ 


if they told me film I would never truBt them 
ugun 1 do not cam about thorn, for the king 
told me 1 was only to mind him 
Bossuet Lowest and highest, we all owe to his 
Majesty our duty and submission 
Femtange s I am sure he hag mine so you need 
not blame me or question me on that At first, 
indeed when he entered the folding doors, 1 was 
m such a flurry I could hear my heart beat across 
the ehamlicr by degrees 1 eared little about tho 
matter and at last, when 1 grew used to it, I 
liked it rather than not Now, if this is not con- 
fession, wbat is* 

Bossuet YV c must abstract the soul from every 
low mundane thought Do you bate the world, 
mademoiselle 1 

Fontanqei A good deal of it all Picardy for 
example and all Solognc nothing is uglier 
and oh my life ' what frightful men and women' 
Bonuet I would say in plain language, do you 
h itc the flesh and the devil I 

Fontanqes Yr ho docs not hitc the devil 1 If 
you will hold my hand thi while I will tell him 
so l hate you heist ' There now As for 
flesh I never <ould bear a fit man Such people 
tan neither dance nor hunt, nor do anything that 
I know of 

Bossuet Mademoiselle Mane Ange hque de 
Siorullc de Roubillc duchcssc de Fontanges 1 do 
you hate titles and dignities and y ourself > 
I'oiitemqes Mysolf 1 does any one hate me? 
why should 1 be the first 1 Hatred is the worst 
thing m tho world if makes one so very ugly 
Bossuet To love God we must hate ourselves 
IV c must detest our bodies if we would save our 
souls 

Fontanqes That is hard how can I do it 1 I 
bee nothing so detestable in mine do you 1 To 
love is easier 1 love God whenever I think of 
him, ho lias been so very good to me but I can 
not hate myself, if I would As God hath not 
hated me why should 1 1 Beside, it was he who 
made the king to love me , for I heard you say m 
a sermon that the hearts of kings arc m his rule 
and governance As for titles and dignities, I do 
not care much about them while his Majesty loves 
me, and calls me his Angihque They make 
people more civil about ub , and therefore it must 
be a simpleton who hates or disregards them, 
and a hypocrite who pretends it lam glad to 
be a duchess. Manon and Lisette have never 
tied my garter so as to hurt me since, nor has 
the mischievous old La Grange said anything cross 
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or bold ■ on the contrary, she told me what a fine 
colour and what a plumpness it gave me Would 
not you be rather a duchess than a waiting maid 
or a nun, if the king gave you your choice ’ 
Bomtet Pardon me, mademoiselle, I am con 
founded at the levity of your question 
Fontangea I am m earnest, as you see 
Boamet Flattery will come before you m other 
and more dangerous forms you will lie tom 
mended for excellencies which do not belong to 
you and this you will find as injurious to your 
repose as to your virtue An mgenuous mind 
feels in unmerited praise the bitterest reproof 
If you reject it you are unhappj, if you accept it 
you are undone The compliments of a kmg are 
of themsolvcs sufficient to pervert your intellect 
Fontangi i There you are mistaken twice over 
It is not my person that pleases him so greatly , 
it is my spirit my wit, my talents my genius, 
and that very thing which you have mentioned 
what was it’ my intellect lie never com 
plimented me the least upon my beauty Others 
have said that 1 am the most beautiful young 
creature under heaven, a blossom of Paradise, a 
nymph, an angel, woith (let me whisper it in 
your car do 1 lean too hard’) a thousand 
Montespans But his M ijcsty never said more on 
the occasion than that 1 was xmpm aqmuihh > 
(what ih that ’) and that he adored me , holding 
my hand and sitting quite still, when he might 
liavo romped with mo and kissed me 
Brnsutt I would aspire to the glory of con 
verting you 

Fontangea Yon may do anything with mo but 
convert me you must not do thit I am a 
Catholic born M de Turcnne and Madomoiselle 
de Duras were heretics you did right there The 
kmg told the chancellor that he prepared them, 
that the business was arranged for y ou, and that 
you had nothing to do hut to get ready the argu 
ments and responses, which you did gallantly, 
did not you’ And yet Mademoiselle de Duras 
was very awkward for a long w hilc afterward in 
crossing herself, and was once remarked to beat 
her breast m the litany with the points of two 
fingers at a time, when everyone is taught to use 
only the second, whether it has a ring upon it 
or not 1 am sorry she did so, for people 
might think her insincere m her conversion, 
and pretend that she kopt a finger for each 
religion 

Boaauet It would he as uncharitable to doubt 
the conviction of Mademoiselle do Duras as that 
of M le Marechal 

Fontangea 1 have heard some fine verses, I can 
assure you, monseigneur, in which you are called 
the conqueror of Turcnne I should like to have 
been his conqueror myself, ho was so groat a man 
I understand that you have lately done a much 
more difficult thing 

Boesuet To what do you refer, mademoiselle’ | 
Fontangea That you have overcome quietism 1 
How, in the name of wonder, how could you 
manage that’ 


Bomtet By the grace of God. 

Fontangea Yes indeed , but never until now 
did God give any preacher so much of his grace 
as to subduo this pest 

Bossuet It has appeared among us but lately 
Fontangea 0 dear mo 1 I have always boon 
subject to it dreadfully, from a child 
Bossuet Bcally ' I never heard so 
Fontangea I checked myself as well as I could, 
although they constantly told mo I looked well 
in it. 

Bossuet In what, mademoiselle’ 

Fontangea In quietism, that is, when I fell 
asleep at sermon time 1 am ashamed that such 
a learned and pious man os M de Fenolon should 
inclint to it,* as they say he does 
Bosmct Mademoiselle, you quite mistako the 
matter 

Fontangea Is not then M do Fenolon thought 
a very pious and learned person 1 
BiMU/t And justly 

Fontangea I have read a great way in a romance 
he has begun, about a knight errant in search of 
a father The kmg says there arc many such 
about Ins court , lint 1 never saw them, nor heard 
of them liefoic The marchioness dc la Motte, 
Ins rclitivc brought it to me, written out in a 
charming hand, as much as the copy book would 
hold, and 1 got through I know not how far If 
he had gone on with the nymphs in the grotto I 
never should have been tired of him , but lie quite 
forgot his own story, and left them at once , m a 
hum (I Rupposc) to set out upon his mission to 
baintongc in the pai/a it Auma, where the kmg 
has promised him a famous hen tic hunt He is, 
1 do assure you, a wonderful creature, he under 
stands so much Latin and Greek, and knows all 
the tneks of the sorceresses Yet you keep him 
under 

Bomtet Mademoiselle, if you really have any- 
thing to confess, and if you desire that I should 
have the honour of absolving you, it would be 
better to proceed m it, than to oppress mo with 
unmerited eulogies on my humble labours 
Fontangea You must first direct me, monsei 
gneur 1 have nothing particular The king assures 
me there u no harm whatever m his love toward 
me 

Boamet That depends on yonr thoughts at the 
moment If you abstract the mind from the body, 
and turn your heart toward heaven 
Fontangea O monseigneur, I always did so 
every time but once you quite make me blush 
Let us converse about something else, oi I shall 
grow too serious, yust as you made me the other 
day at the funeral sermon And now lot me tell 
you, my lord, you compose such pretty fiinetal 


* The opinions of Molinos on mysticism and quietism 
hod begun to spread abroad but J dnelon, who bad 
acquired already a very high oelebrity for eloquonoe, had 
not yet written on the subject We may welt suppose 
that Bossuet was among tho earliest assailants of a 
system which he afterward attacked so vehemently 
The stormier superstition swept away the more rapory. 
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sermons, I hope I (lull have the pleasure of hear- not talk thus gravely. It is In vain that yon 
log yon preach mine speak to me in so sweet a voice. I am frightened 

Bo&met. Rather let ns hope, mademoiselle, that even at the rattle of the beads about my neck : 
the hour is yet far distant when so melancholy a take them off, and let us talk on other things, 
service will be performed for you. May he who What was it that droppod on the floor as you 
is unborn bo the sad announcer of your departure were speaking 1 It seemed to Bhake the room, 
hence ' * May he indicate to those around him though it sounded like a pm or button, 
many virtues not perhaps yet full blown in you, Bonsuet Nevermind it leave it there . I pray 
and point tnumphautly to many faults and foibles you, 1 implore you, madame 1 
checked by you in their early growth, and lying Fontangex Why do you nscl why do you run t 
dead on the open road you shall haic left behind why not let met I am nimbler So, your ring 
you I To mo the painful duty will, 1 trust, be fell from your hand, my lord bishop 1 How quick 
spared I am advanced in age you arc a child you arc 1 Could not you have trusted me to pick 
Fimlawjrt 0 no, 1 am seventeen it up 1 

Btmurt I should have supposed you younger BomiH Madame is too condescending had 
by two years at least But do you collect nothing this happened, 1 should have been overwhelmed 
from your own reflection, which raises so many lit with confusion My hand is shrivelled , the ring 
my breast! You think it possible that I, aged has ceased to fit it A mere accident may draw 
as 1 am, may preach a sormon on your funeral us into perdition a mere accident may bestow 
A las, it is so ' such things hat c been 1 There is, on us tho moans of grace. A pebble has moved 
however, no funeral so sad to follow os the funeral you more than my words 

of our own youth, which we haie been pampering Fontnngex It pleases me vastly I admire 
with fond desires, ambitious hopes, and all the rubies I will ask the king for one exactly like 
bright berries that hang m poisonous clusters over it This ib the time he usually comch from tho 
the path of life chose i am sorry yon can not be present to hear 

FmiUinqrs 1 never minded them , I like pcacbeB how prettily 1 shall ask liim but that is imjios- 
botter , and one a day is quite enough for me siblc, you know for I shall do it just when I am 
Bonxurt. Wc say that our days are few, and, certain he would give me anything He said so 
saying it, we Bay too much Maric-Angcliquc, himself he said but ycHtcnlay 
wc have but, one the past arc not ours, and who “ Suih a sweet creature is worth a world . ” 
can promise us the future 1 This in which wc and no actor on the stage was ever more like a 
live is ours only while we luc in it, the next king than his Miycsty was when he spoke it, if he 

moment may strike it off from us , the next sen- had but kept his wig and robe on And yet you 

tcncc I would utter may lie broken and fall be- know lie is rather stiff and wrinkled for so great 
twocn us f The licauty that has made a thousand a monarch , and his eyes, 1 am afraid, are bogrn- 
hcarts to licat at one instant, at the succeeding nmg to fail him, he looks so eloso at things 
has heon without pulse and colour, without BokmuiI Mademoiselle, such is the duty of a 
admirer, friend, companion, follower She by prince who desires to concdiate our regard and 
whose eyes the march of \ ictory shall have been love 

directed, whose name shall Ua\e animated armies Fontnvqea Well, I think so too , though I did 
at the extremities of the earth, drops into one of not like it in him at first 1 am sure he will 
ttB croc ices and mingles with its dust Duchess order the ring for me, and I will confess to you 
do Kon tangos 1 flunk on this 1 Lady 1 so live as with it upon iny huger But first 1 must be cau- 

to think on it undwturliod 1 tions and particular to know of him how much it 

Fontange * O Hod ' 1 am quite alarmed. Do is his royal will that I should say. 
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Cyrus. Xenophon, 1 have longed for an oppor- 
tunity of oonvcrsiug with thee alone, on matters 
in which thou excitest my admiration Acconl- 

* Bouuet wu In his Mth year Mademoiselle de Fon- 
tanges died In childbed tho year following he survived 
her twenty three. 

t Though Uoamet wu oapablo of uttering and oven of 
feeling such a sentiment, his conduct toward Fcnolon, the 
fairest apparition that Christianity ever presented, wu 
ungenerous and unjust 

While the diocese of Cambray was ravaged by Louis, It 
wu spared by Marlborough , who said to tho archbishop 
that If he wu sorry he had not taken Cambray, It was 
chiefly because he loot for a time the pleasure of visiting so 
great a man. Peterborough, the noxt of our generals In j 
glory, paid hia respects to him some yean afterward | 


mg to report thou wert the duciplc of Socrates 
the mage, whom the Athenians condemned to 
drink hemlock, because he had a genius of his own. 
Xrvophon It is true, 0 Cyrus 1 I was 
(’grus Verily, 0 wonderful man, thou must be 
the best famer and hunter in Greece , and, think- 
ing on thee, I have oftentimes wished m my heart 
that so deserving a country as thy Attica, which 
is not destitute of wolves, polecats, and foxes, had, 
for every one of them, a leopard, a lion, and a 
tiger 

Xenophon. 0 son of Darius, king of kings * 
the gods do not bestow all their gifts upon one 
i country ; or, having bestowed them, it scemeth 
I good unto their dime majesties that mortals 
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should counteract their beneficence We no longer 
hare those valiant creatures among us , to which 
privation 1 attribute it chiefly that we possess 
more eloquence indeed and learning than those 
who have them, but lees bodily activity and 
strength. 

Cyrus There are other and better reasons, 0 
Xenophon, for these things You are unbelievers 
in the true religion, and have sunk through your 
idleness on the bosom of felso gods you clasp 
graven images, hilling at the feet of such as have 
any. 

Xenojihon 0 Cyrus, I have observed that the 
authors of good make men very had as often as 
they talk much about them , whether it be to 
punish us for our presumption, or merely to laugh 
at us, l do not know , nor have 1 ever heard my 
master Socrates discourse upon the question 
Certain it appears to me from whatever 1 have 
read, that the powerful and the wise lose both 
their power and their wisdom the moment they 
enter into this dim and sacred inclosure , just as, 
on entering the apartment of the women in your 
country, you lay aside both slipper and turban, 
and cover the head with only the extremity of 
the robe 

Cyrus Wo will try to keep ourselves no less 
cool and orderly on our argument, if thou wilt 
come into it with me And now inform me, < > 
most excellent, on what difference in religion or 
government you Greeks denominate all other 
nations, and among the rest even us, barbarians > 

Xriuqihon If, 0 Cyrus, t may (as I believe l 
may) rely on thy wisdom, thy’ modesty and mode- 
ration, l will answer the question to the bcHt of 
my abilities. 

Cyrus 1, who aspire to the throne of my an- 
cestors, can not lie angry at the voice of trut h, nor 
offended that a guest Bhould execute my wishes 

Xenophon Courtesy and gentleness distinguish 
the Persians from other mortals They are loss 
subject to cruelty than any race among men, 
unless sceptres he across their path Now, Cyrus, 
those things must surely be the worst of things 
which render the most humane of men the most 
inhumane I deviate a little way from the mam 
question, like my’ teacher, for the purpose of 
asking a preparatory one, which may lead me 
back again, and enable me to conduct thee 
smoothly and pleasantly Pray inform me, (J 
Cyrus, since I am about to bo a loader in thy 
army, what are thy orders if I should happen 
to intercept the concubines of any hostile 
satrap! 

Cyrus 0 Xenophon, keep thy hands, thy eyes, 
thy desires, away from them, as becomes thy 
gravity of wisdom and punty of heart, expressed 
in a countenance where we discern and venerate 
the beauty of seriousness and reserve 

Xenophon. O Cyrus, I am a hunter, and, being 
so, a deviser of stratagems, and may perchance 
take others than concubines. I dare not utter 
what labours m my bosom m vain fidelity ex- 
cites and urges me 
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Cyrus Speak, 0 best Xenophon < 

Xenophon If then destiny should cast down 
before me the horse of thy brother Artaxerxes, 
and the chances of war, or Mars after due sacri- 
fice, should place him m my power, what is my 
duty? 

Cyrus. Canst not thou, having in turn with 
others of thy countrymen the command of ten 
thousand Greeks, do thy duty without consulting 
me, in cases which, being unforeseen, are dis- 
cretionary ( 

Xen option. The fall of a king is terrible. 

Cyrus Tho rebound is worse When your 
Saturn foil from heaven, did any God or mortal 
lend a hand to raise him up again ? 

Xenophon It were impiety to contend against 
Jupiter 

Cyrus It were madness to contend against 
Destiny According to your fables, Saturn came 
first , then came Jupiter The same divine right 
of expelling and occupying will be asserted as 
occasion may require Hut Destiny saw the order 
of things nhC, and sees it continue and Gods 
before her are almost as little* and weak as we 
arc she teaches Ihcm to repeat her words and 
obliges them to execute her will If thou hast 
any wisdom, as thou surely hast, 0 disciple of 
Socrates the niagc, never ask me another question 
on such a contingency but answer me now, I 
entreat ihee, about the strange wool barbarian, 
at winch (I hear) there are satraps and royalets 
who take offence when you apply it to them 

Acno'i htin Attribute not the invention of the j 
word to us, 0 Cj rus ' I have been os studious to 
know the derivation of it, a» thou art , for it is 
not Greek On the return of l’lato (of whom 
perhaps thou bast beard some mention) from 
Egypt, I learned from him* that tho expression 
was habitual with (lie priests of that country, 
whence we, who have borrowed much knowledge 
from the Egyptians, borrowed also this term 1 
They apply it as wc do, to all strangers indis- I 
irimmately but originally it signified those i 
only who live nearest to them, and whom on that | 
account, as is customary with every nation in tho 
world, they hated most Tho Africans to the 
westward are called by themselves ber-ber, a 
generic name, and probably of honourable import 

Cyrus O Xenophon, thou art indeed a treasury 
of wisdom , and m addition to it, I pray thee, do 
the Gods, as 1 have heard, manifest to thee future 
events in dreams) 

Xuwphon. Some they have truly laid open 
unto me 

Cyrus Couldst not thou, ‘0 most wonderful, 
pray to them (not tolling them that I said any- 
thing about the matter) to give thee one about 
the success of my arms? For our own pure religion 
does not allow us to expect or to pray for such 
an intervention 

* Plato ays nothing on the subject ft seems probable 
that in this manner the expression came first among the 
Greeks, who would otherwise, we may suppose, have taken 
the name of some nearer and more ferocious tribe. 
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Xenophon. If we had an oracle near, I would 
consult It Tor dreams usually are confined to the 
eventual good or evil of the dreamer , although 
there are instances to the contrary , but in these 
instances the dreams fall upon minds peculiarly 
gifted, and properly fitted for their reception 
Cyrus I have asked the Sun several times for 
counsel , and yet t never could collect out of his 
radiance any certain sign or token Only once 
it was attended by a lark, suddenly 

<* Springing from crystal step to crystal step 
In the bright air, where none can follow her " 

Thus one of our old poets, in a volume laid up at 
Porsepolis, describes her The lark herself, and 
the recollection of the lines, comforted and ani- 
mated me greatly, first the bird, merry and 
daring , then the brightness of the air , and lastly, 
but principally, the words “ that she was rising 
where none could follow her" This must cer- 
tainly mean myself for who can suppose that 
Artaxcrxes at that moment saw another lark 
doing the like, or remembered the same verses, 
which came upon me like a voice inspired 't 
Xenophon Although larks arc not strictly 
birds of augury, like eagles and vultures, and 
swans and herons, and owls and chickens, yet in 
this country, and against the Sun, and upon such 
an occasion, the appearance hath its weight with 
me, 0 Cyrus l However I would not neglect to 
Rharpen the scimitar, and to sec that the horses 
Tie well exercised and have plenty of oats and 
barley in the manger, and that their manes lie 
carefully combed, lest the adversary think us 
disorderly and unprovided, and inclined to flight 
For the immortal Gods have often changed their 
minds upon finding ns too confident and secure, 
or too negligent and idle, and have enlightened 
ours, to our cost, with a new and contrary inter- 
pretation of sentences uttered by their oraeloR 
Cyme On reflecting a little, I think these 
oracles in general arc foohHb things 

Xenophon 1 wish, 0 blameless Cyrus, that 
such a word had never overflown the enclosure of 
thy teeth, as the divine Homer says 

Cyrus 1 wonder, O most intelligent and 
thoughtful Xenophon, that you Greeks, so few 
as there are of you, should worship such a num- 
ber of Gods 

Xenophon And 1, 0 Cyrus, that you who have 
occasion for so many, and particularly juHt at pre- 
sent, should adore but one The Sun (I would 
speak it without offence) is nothing but an orb of 
fire , although, as some say, of a prodigious mag- 
nitude, hardly less than the Pcloponncsc 
Cyrus 1 once heard from a slave, a scholar of 
Democritus, that it is many hundred times 
greater than the earth 

Xenophon. I seldom laugh, and ought never 
at insanity, and least of all at this. Alas, poor 
Greek 1 when he lost his freedom he lost his 
senses. 0 immortal Gods 1 may my countiymen 
at no time be reduced to that calamity, which 
nothing but this can mitigate. 


Cyrus He added that, immense as is the 
glorious orb, it 1 b only a dewdrop on the finger 
of God, Bhining from it under the light of his 
countenance, as he waves his paternal blessing 
over the many peopled world 

X mophon. This is poetry, but oriental. Strange 
absurdity ' when Jupiter is barely a foot taller 
than I am , as may be well imagined by his inter- 
mingling with our women, and without incon- 
venience on eithor side at least I have heard of 
none recorded by the pnests He has indeed a 
prodigious power of limb, and his expansion at 
need is proportionate to his compactness. 

Cyrus. Give me thy sentiments, freely and 
entirely 

Xenophon. I can not but marvel then, O Cyrus, 
at the blindness of tho Persians There is no 
other great nation, at all known to us, that does 
not acknowledge a plurality and variety of Gods , 
and this consent, so nearly universal, ought to 
convince the ingenuous and unprejudiced I Bee 
the worst consequences to a government in coun- 
tenancing the adoration of a single one, to the 
exclusion and mortification of the rest 

Cyrus Perhaps to such a loose fabric as a re- 
public 

Xenophon. In a monarchy no less Power hath 
here too its gradations , the monarch, the mages, 
and the satraps. 

Cyrus Do not you see at once tho beauty of 
this form ? No government is harmonious or 
rational without three estates , none decorous or 
stabile The throne must have legs , hut the legs 
must never stand uppermost the king bears 
upon the mages, they bear upon tho floor, or 
people The king reserves to himself omnipo- 
tence , he grants to lus mages omniscience , to 
his people, in the body, omnipresence In this 
manner he <1 tvides himself . but all is one Where 
power is so well poised, in case of urgency wc 
might impose taxes to the amount of nearly a 
tenth, and rarely hear a murmur in the land. If 
you, tho magistrates of free Greeks, were to de- 
mand a fifteenth of the property in Attica for 
the purposes of government, the pcoplo would 
stone you Now unquestionably that regimen is 
tho host which has constantly the most power 
over them , as that is the best nding by which 
the horse is managed the most easily and quietly, 
m even places and nneven Nothing is truer or 
plainer If wc had as many £ods and temples as 
you have, and if our deities and priests had as 
good appetites, our armies must be smaller, our 
horses leaner, and there would be more malignity 
and discord in the provinces For all sects, all 
favourers I mean of particular gods and goddesses, 
are united in one sentiment, that their deities are 
equally fond of picking bones and breaking them. 

Xenophon Our religion is most beautiful 

Cyrus Extremely so on the outside In this 
external beauty, as in that of women when it is 
extreme, there is little expression, little sense 
Our ntual is the best that can be devised for any 
hot climate In order to adore the Son at his 
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rising, we most (it is needless to say) rise early 
This is the tunc of day when the mind and liody 
are most active, and most labour can be performed 
both by men and cattle. Hence agriculture 
flourishes among us. Cleanliness, the consequence 
of our ablutions, is another spring of activity and 
health We possess large sandy plains, which 
never would be cultivated unless they produced 
myrrh, benzoin, lavender, and other odours , the 
only sacrifices we make to Ood The earth offers 
them to her Creator where she hath nothing else 
to oiler , and he receives with a paternal smile, m 
these silent downs remote from groves, from cities 
and -from temples, her innocent oblations, her 
solitary endearments, her pure breath I do not 
complain that the Boeotians kill a hull for the 
same purpose but a bull is that to which others 
beside gods and priests could sit down at table 
and the richer plains of Bocotia would be culti- 
vated whether Jupiter ate his roast beef or not 

Xenojihon. There arc many reasons, O Oyrus, 
politically speaking, for your religion , but i* is 
not founded on immutable truth, nor supported 
by indubitable miracles 

Cyrus What things are those 1 

Xenophon I could mention several, attested by 
thousands Those of Bacchus, who traversed your 
country, arc remembered still among you but 
as Apollo is the God from whom at tins crisis w'O 
may hope a favourable oracle, I would represent 
to you his infancy, his flight in the arms of 
Latona, and lus victory over the serpent all as 
evident as that he sits above us arrayed m light, 
and is worshipped by you, 0 Cyrus, although in 
ignorance of Ins godhead 

Cyrils 1 have heard about these things and 
since perhaps we may consult ins oracle, I will 
not question his power or deity until that is oi er 
About the event I have more curiosity than in- 
quietude, knowing the force of legitimacy on the 
mmds of men 

Why dost thou sigh, ray friend 1 do I appear to 
thee light, irresolute, inconstant i 

Xenophon. Not thou, O Cyrus, but thy' evil 
station Nothing is so restless as royalty not 
air, nor oecon, nor fire nothing can content or 
hold it Certainties arc uninteresting and sating 
to it, uncertainties are solicitous and sad In its 
weakness it ruins many, in its strength more 
Thou, 0 Cyrus, art the most intelligent of kings, 
and wilt be (let me augur it) the most potent 
Think that the immortal Gods have placed thee 
on thy eminence only as their sentinel, whose 
watch is long and wide, stationing thee at the 
principal gate in the encampment of mankind 
Great is the good or evil that is about to flow far 
and near under thee 

Cyrus Far and near 1 These words I think 
are rather ill placed, by one who was the disciple 
of Socrates the mage They have however their 
meaning, their propriety, and, in thy eyes, their 
right order Thou, 0 Xenophon, I perceive, 
wouldst wish to penetrate into my thoughts re- 
lating to the Athenians I have already pene- 


trated into theirs. I know that in sound policy 
you never should let an ally whom you have 
served be greater than yourself, if you can prevent 
it , and that thoso whom you assist, like those 
whom you attack, should come off the woree for 
it in the end Individuals whom yon succour 
in private life may sometimes bo grateful , kings 
never are. They will become of an unfriendly tem- 
per toward you, wore it only to prove to others, 
and to persuade themselves, that they were 
powerful and flourishing enough to have done 
without yon 

If the victory should he mine, as can not be 
doubted I being bom the son of a king, 
Artaxcrx.cs not there is no danger that so 
small a people as the Athenians should attempt 
to dti ide the kingdom, or to compromise it m any 
way between us nor would I suffer it but Policy 
is my voucher that 1 will assist you against your 
enemies in such a manner however as to provido 
that you shall always have some, and dangerouB 
enough at least to attract your notice I say these 
words to j on in pure confidence To a friend here 
spoaks a fnend , to a wise man here speaks no 
simple one 

Xenophon If you would worship, 0 Cyrus, tho 
Gods of Greece, I should be the more confident of 
success 

Cyrus I havo indeed at times, to a certain de- 
gree, a faith m auguries, m which I know the 
Greeks arc expert but although your religion 
is in her youth, .your Gods are as avaricious as 
old-age could make them Every religion that 
starts up, be)ond Persia, takes only as much truth 
to stand upon as will raise her safely to men’s 
purses The Egyptian priests have extensive 
lands Attica is poorer in soil there it is requi- 
site to have oracles too and sacrifices, gold and 
cattle, oil and milk, wax and honey If this re- 
ligion Hhould be succeeded by another, as it must 
be when the fraud is laid open, the populace will 
follow' those enthusiasts who threw down the 
images of the Gods, and will help them the next 
morning to raise up others in the same places, or 
even those elsewhere, differing but in name Pride 
will at first put on the garment of Ilumdity , and 
Hoon afterward will Humility raise up her sordid 
baldness out of Pride’s Change in rituals is made 
purely for lucre, and, under the name of Reforma- 
tion, comes only to break up a virgin turf or to 
pierce into an unexplored mine Religion with 
yon began in veneration for those who delivered 
you from robbers it will end in the discovery 
that your temples have been ever the dens of 
them But in our hopes we catch at straws , the 
movement of a feather shakes us , the promise of 
a pnest confirms us 

Bet us now go to the BtablcB I have intelligence 
of a noble tiger, scarcely three days’ hard nding 
from us Tho peasant who found the creature 
Bhall be exalted in honour, and receive the govern- 
ment of a province 

Xenojihon Is the tieast a male or female, to the 
best of his knowledge ? 

y2 
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Cyrus. A female • she was giving milk to her Xenophon. Fortunate he escaped her! We 
young ones. On perceiving the countryman, she might have lost a fine day's hunting m ignorance 
drew up her feet gently, and squared her mouth, of her lair 

and rounded her eyes, slumberous with content , Cyrus He passed away gontly, as if he had 
and they looked, he says, like sea-grottoes, oh- seen nothing ; and she lay still, panting Come, 
scureiy green, interminably deep, at once awaken- thou shalt take thy choice, 0 wonderful Xenophon, 
log fear and stilling and compressing it of my spears 


LANDOR, ENGLISH VISITER, AND FLORENTINE VISITER 

Dercbhimki the staircase of Palazzo-Medici, went our way. When my visiter and myself were 
which I inhabit, I observed the vonornble old up stairs again and seated, " Really,” said he, “ I 
gentleman, its proprietor, walking up and down am now of your opinion there is no sincerity in 
gravely before his own apartment He seemed to this people I don't mean the old gentleman, 
avoid my salutation , whethor the most modest of whoever he is ” 

men did not wish to speak while a stranger was Londoi And what think you then of the 
with me, or whether he was returning to his room porter ’ 

for anything However, as ho had soon me, I Eix/lidi Vinter I did not see him nor bear 
went up to turn, inquired after his health, whuh wlial he said , you went alone into the lodge Hut 
has been long declining, and then after the the voung man carries it too far 
Grandukc’s, who had been confined to his bod Landor The Grandukc has given him nothing, 
four days, as I learnt the day preceding I now and which of his ministers, think you, is not 
saw the reason why the Marchcse turned away proud of saying to himself, “ I can withhold an 
tears were in his eyes and running down his cheeks office worth a crown a day from the descendant 
copiously. He took my hand, lifted it between of our first Grandukc’’’ 

his on a level with his heart, and said, “ He is in English]’ outer What ' and are these two gen- 
ius last agonieB ' ” tiemen or that family’ Is it possible they can 

While I stood silent, for 1 was affected deeply be thus affected »t the decease of one wlie occu- 
at seeing in team an old man, majestic in gait pied the throne of their ancestors 1 I should as 
and stature, and cordially my friend, 1 fancied I soon liaie expected it from yon And truly I 
heard more footsteps in the street than usual, and never saw you less disposed to talk on the mcet- 
that people walked faster and stopped oftener I mg of an old acquaintance, or less capable (you 
hoard no songs It was probably the first hour, must excuse me) of saying something worth 
by daylight at least, since the building of the city, hearing 

nnlcss in the time of siege or plague or under the Landor I neicr said anything in my lifetime 
duke of Athens, that you could have heard none, so worthy of making an impression on the mind, 
for the Florentines by nature are jm ous and noisy as what, you heard from that young man Trca- 
as grasshoppers I turned, and seeing the porter sure it up in your recollection lose nothing, as 
at the gnto, who had been asking some questions, you hope for heaven, of that which may give you 
I called to him He must have heard mo, yet he a liettcr opinion of your fellow -creatures, a just 
went into his lodge and said nothing I followed and worthy one of God’s great work How good 
him, and wishing to hear a more favourable re- and glorious when the right affections are unsup- 
port, inquired how the Onmduke was pressed by the powerse , when love, pity, grati- 

“Sir,”Baid the porter, ‘"I hope you do not tude, are in vigour, when Death himself warms 
think me wrnnting in respect I can hardly tell our hearts and elevates our affections Then are 
you “ we indeed redeemed from our fallen stato 

"Lot us hope then he is hotter ’’ English Vinter You are coming round, I per- 

“ Ho is with God ” ccive 1 shall see you a bug's friend ere long 

He turned his back on me his grey hairs glim- Landor God giant it 1 
merod with the tremulouB motion of his head, English Visiter Weill at least yon have no 

until he rested his brow against the wall Not hypocrisy but, upon my soul, I did not think 

wishing to pursue my walk, nor deeming it deco- you so very . let mo say at least unguarded 
rous, I proposod to my visitor that he should You would really (don’t be angry) be bribed 
return and sit down again At this instant a then 
young man overtook us with a quick stop Landor Really and truly 

“ Better it had been mo, ten thousand timos,” English Visiter Your smile is a fixed one , 

cried he and must I believe you ’ I would have sworn 

“Luigi 1 ’’ said I, knowing his voice, “stop a that yon never would have changed your pnn- 

moment is it quite certain I” ciptes , not even to be prune minister. 

" I am happy you stopped me,” replied ho “1 Landor Swear nothing 

was running to my father it would have half- English Visder. No, after this, indeed. You 

killed him ” have acted very inconsistently , not only in the 

Few more words passed between us, and we change of your principles, but in the management 
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of your talents. In the time of Castlereagh, there 
was indeed hut little hope from a fellow who 
never read a book through, even at school, and 
who was once proved by a friend in joke not to 
know the latitude of England by ten or any 
othor number of degrees Canning, however, is 
a scholar, and, what is more to the purpose, he is 
obliged to pick up sad studs 

Landor They resemble the dragon-fly I see 
his hard eyes and heavy body (heavy it is for a 
fly) and see not what it is that bears him up 
above my hedge so filmy and apparently so ina- 
dequate is the finer part of him Such are the 
insects now in office Canning is himself an un- 
derstrapper, a Gil Bias turned sour, and with a 
tendency to the vapid 

English Visiter What would you have 1 Pub- 
lic men and public women may alike be desig- 
nated by one trisyllabic Ministers come into 
office by giving as a plcdgo their virtue their 
judgment, and their sentiment They resign them- 
selves bound hand and foot to the faction that 
hoodwinks the crown, a faction existing in every 
kmgly government , and they distribute employ- 
ments according to the lists presented to them, 
being permitted to insert out of their own fami- 
lies and partisans a limited assortment of names 
Here they may stick in a bishop, here they may 
prick a judge, here they may cushion an envoy , 
but leaving room on each side of him for another 
to bench his secretary, and a third to boot his 
courier 

Landor The court of England has not been 
quite so observant of merit in its appointment 
of diplomatists to the smaller courts, as, no 
doubt, it has to the higher We residents in Tus- 
cany have been more amused by some of them 
than edified or flattered One Sieur Dorcas, a 
secretary ot legation, no sooner found himself in 
possession of his hundred pounds a year, than he 
bought a pony, lured the best saddle and bridle 
that were to be let out, presented a hunch of 
flowers (when the season was somewhat advanced) 
to the lady of highest rank he met at the Canonic, 
and manifested lus resolution to be ravaliere ser- 
mente wherever he found beauty and cookery 
Ilo soon introduced lumselt to Madame Morm, a 
lady of groat personal attractions, good-humoured, 
witty, well-informed, and whose house enjoys the 
repniatiou of an admirable kiteben The next 
morning he addressed a billet to her, declaring 
that she had pleased him, and desiring to know 
at what hour she would be ready to receive his 
visit She answered him frankly, and proposed 
that the interview should take place in the 
ovening Sieur Dorcas ran to the milliner's, 
bought a fnll , to the perfumer’s, a bottle of Eau- 
de-Cologne, to a friend’s, and borrowed a cambric 
handkerchief Observing that his gloves bore 
the marks of the bridle, ho put them into his 
pocket before he knocked at the door This he 
did once and softly It opened as by nutgic and 
a servant in a nch livery, with a lively saluta- 
tion ushered him up- stairs He passed through 


an ante-chamber filled with fine pictures every 
countenance m the portraits seemed to smile on 
him, every landscape bloomed before him He 
had little taste or tune for them onward he fol- 
lowed the valet the folding-doors of the drawing- 
room flow open the whole family wore there 
assembled Sieur Dorcas being loudly an- 
nounced, all eyes were instantaneously fixed on 
him Madame Mozzi and her aja rose from their 
scats and the former, smiling graciously, turned 
again to the company, and presented “the Illus- 
tnssimo who would have done such honour to 
them all, had he not fixed his attentions on the 
least worthy of the family " They bowod to the 
sieur “ And now,” said Madame Mozzi to the 
(tpr, “ you will do me the favour, my dear Wend, 
to read aloud the elegant note of the British 
secretary” The aja wiped her glasses, placed 
them across the Hlendcr ridge they befitted, and, 
without any change of voice or physiognomy, read 
it slowlj through The husband took Sieur Dor- 
cas by the hand, apologised for the necessity he 
was under of leaving him so soon after his intro- 
dui tion, anil wished him all possible success in 
bis negotiation The other relatives compli- 
mented him on the peculiar frankness of the 
English character, of which they protested thoy 
had never seen before so charming a specimen 
the lady told him with an air of sweet concern 
and tender reproof, that sho only lamented to 
find him somewhat colder than hiH note had 
promised In reply to the smiles that were lurk- 
ing anil trembling in the unsteady dimples of her 
lips, he bit his angnly, twitched up one side of 
his shirt-collar, bowed as well as he had learnt to 
bow, and withdrew He found tho servants 
ranged upon tlic staircase His conductor told 
him it was customary in Tuscany to give a man- 
cia on the first good fortune, and hoped his Ex- 
cellency would remember it 

English VisiU r 1 believe the story to lie true in 
all its parts and circumstances for I have heard it 
frequently, even m England and indeed wherever 
a talc of consummate impudence is related, the 
Sieur Dorcas comcB forward ns regularly as the 
sentinel in a German clock at the hour But 
no man of the most ordinary attainments among 
us has reason to despair of office, if that man pos- 
sesses a lucrative and a high ono who came from 
Ireland half naked, offered his services to the 
publisher of a periodical work at two guineas 
a week, and, writing m defence (as he tells us) 
of our laws and religion, shocked a good old 
woman in her hospitality, which at that time he 
found very useful, by seasoning her leg of lamb 
and pigeon-pie with the coarsest and stalest of 
lrreligion Cumberland said he was the most 
vulgar man m the least elegant and least decorous 
of nations , but that he could forgive him if he 
were not also tho moBt malignant in tho least 
spiteful I can account for it only from the faci- 
lity with which his old associates despise him, 
and the violont effort he makes at mutual dis- 
dain I dare to profess mj'sclf a Christian, m 
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belief a veiy sincere, in conduct a most defec- 
tive one but if any ratiocination led me away, a 
fugitive from my lathers house, and deaf to the 
reclamations of my dearest friends, still what 
could so harden me, as that 1 should turn into 
ndicnle one who bad warned me of danger, and 
who had offered to accompany me in adversity < 
I leave him without thanks , I abandon him with 
out regret , and am I never to lie reminded of his 
innocence and gentleness but when hunger or 
fortune has led me, “ nothing loth, to the “ warm 
precincts of a pigeon pie 1 Afterward I hear of 
him insulted by the ignorant, persecuted by the 
bigot, dragged lieforc the judge, delivered to the 
executioner What then if this person, whom 
(say 1 know no more of him) 1 know to lie the 
purest, the gentlest, tho most beneficent of men, 
should be ready to die, nay, should have died, foi 
me 1 Do 1 want a godhead to shake my heart at 
this 1 Humanity, at the report of it, feels it 
through all her fibres, and drops on tbo earth in 
tears 

Landur Preserve tins character fostor and 
encourage these thoughts, which must render you 
happier and better than any other can do No 
thing of envy will follow them , much of gaiety 
may , particularly if they assist you in recollecting 
of what materials our modem grcatucHs is com 
posed, and that the only thing in which monarchs 
now imitate God, is in forming their first men 
out of tho dust Better stuff was required for 
court equipage m ages esteemed tar more barlu 
rous W'c had then our knights of the pink or 
the lily or the daisy pleasant alert, companion 
able, jovial, at present wo haic knights of the 
eating house, liaronets of the whiskey bottle, lord 
proi osts of tho letter press, and lords of session at 
the gazette and magazine Certain hands, patient 
(you would swear) ol everything but a glove, are 
armed with clubs and cudgels that seem cognate 
with thorn, and eertam eyes are peeping forth 
from their lattices at cvciy inlet of literature, 
that those who enter without the watchword may 
be well smitten or well splashed Formerly titles 
wore inherited by meu who could not write , they 
now are conferred on meu who will not let others 
Theirs may has e been the darker age , ours is tho 
duller. In theirs a high spirit was provoked , in 
ours proscribed In tbeus the bravest wore pre 
eminent , in ours the basest 

English V lute i One objection to your hnagt 
nary Conversations is, that you represent some 
living characters as speaking w ith greater powers 
of mind than they possess, vile as they are in 
conduct. 

Landor It can not lie expected, by those who 
know of what materials the cabinets of Europe 
are composed, that any person m them should 
reason so conclusively, and with such illustrations, 
as some who are introduced This, if it is a hlem 
wh m a book, is one which the book would bo 
worse without. Tho practice of Shakspcarc and 
Sophocles is a better apology for me than I could 
ofior of my own If men wore to lx represented 


as they show themselves, encrusted with ail the 
dirtiness they contract in public life, in all the 
debility of ignorance, m all the distortion of pre- 
judice, in all the reptile trickery of partisanship, 
who would care about the greater part of what are 
called the greatest l Principles and ideas are 
my objects they muBt be reflected from high and 
low, but they muBt also be exhibited where 
people con see them best, and are most inclined 
to look at them 

English V tetter You, by proper attention, or 
even by abstinence from attack, might have gone 
out among the commissioners to America 

Landor I go out nowhere here I hve, here I 
die perhaps A sea voyage of very few days, al 
though I suffer no sickness, makes me weary of 
life itself What a situation is that, in which, 
next to the sight of port, a tempest is the thing 
most desirable* I would not be embarked two 
months, to possess the kingdom of Montezuma 
united with that of Aurungzebc 

English V titter \ou appear to have no ambi 
tion, at least of this kind you live upon a fifth of 
your income willingly or unwillingly, and live 
handsomely and hospitably what do you want 
then * 

Landor That whuh I told you before to 
become a Lings frit ml Pence, freedom, mile 
pendente for nations, these shall buy me and, if 
nothing hut the humiliation of their betters can 
win the hearts of rulers, I would almost kiss their 
hands to obtain them Had avarice or ambition 
guided me, remember I started with a larger 
hcreditaiy estate than those ot 1’itt, Fox, Canning, 
and twenty more such, amounted to, ahd not 
serapod together in this, or the last, or the pre 
ceding century, in ages of stockjobbing and pecu- 
lation, of cabinet advtnture and counterfeit nobi 
lily My education and that which education 
works upon or producos, was not below theirs 
yet certain 1 am that, if 1 had applied to be made 
a tide waiter on the Thames, the minister would 
have refused me In the county where my chief 
estate lies, a waste and unprofitable one, but the 
third 1 bolievc m extent of any there, it was re- 
presented to me that the people were the most 
lawless m Great Britain , and tho two most en 
lightened among the magistrates wished and 
exhorted me to become one It would have been 
a great hindrance to my studies , yet a sense of 
public good, and a desire to promote it by any 
sacrifice, inducod me to propose the thing to the 
duke of Beaufort, tho lord lieutenant He could 
have heard nothing more of me, good or evil, than 
that I was a studious man, and that, although 1 
belonged to no society, club, or party, and never 
sat m my life at a public dinner, I should oppose 
his family in elections. The information, however 
probable, was wrong I had votes m four coun- 
ties, and could influence fifty or sixty, and perhaps 
many more , yet I never did or will influence one 
m any case, nor ever give ono while Representation 
is either cheat or coaxer The noble duke declined 
my proposal 
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These hells recall my attention from what is 
personal and from what is worthless 
English Vt alter How they clatter and jingle 1 
The nngers are pulling every bell rope in the 
whole city as fast and as furiously as they can 
Landor The sound of one only, the largest in 
the place, tolling slowly at equal intervals, makes 
a different impression on the hearer We are 
impatient of these, which are rung in the same 
manner to announce a festival instead of imps 
tiencc at the others, we wait in suspense for e\ ery 
stroke, and the pulse of the heart replica to it 
No poople but the English can endure a long 
continuation of gravity and sadness none pay the 
same respect to the dead Here not only the 
poorer, hut householders and fathers of families, 
arc thrown together into a covered cart, and 
when enow of them arc collected, they arc c irricd 
off by night and cast naked into the ditch m the 
burial ground No sheet about them, no shroud 
externally, no cofhn, no luer, no emblem of mor 
tality , none of sorrow, none of affection, none of 
hope Coipscs arc gathered like rotten gourds 
and cracked cucumbers, and thrown aside where 
none could find if any looked ior them Among 
people in easy emumstames, wife, children, lela 
tives, fnends, all leave the house when one of the 
family is dying the priest alone remains with 
him the last sacrament hoIvcb and sunders every 
human tic Thccics alter waiuleiitig over the 
altered scenes of domestic love, over the silent 
wastes of inendsbip, are leconcilcd to whatever is 
most lugubrious in deith, and arc closed at last 
by mercenaries and strangeis 

My children were playing on the truly English 
turf before tho Campo Santo in PiHa, when he to 
whom is committed the business of carrying off 
the dead, and whose house is m one corner, walked 
up to them, and hade them come along with him, 
telling them he would show them two more such 
pretty little ones He opened tho doors of a cart 
house, in which were two covered carts the 
larger contained (I hear) several dead Isidies, stark 
naked in the smaller were two infants, with not 
even a flower shed over them They had died in 
the foundling hospital the night before Such was 
their posture, they appeared to hide their faces one 
from the other m play As my children had nut 
been playing with them, this appearance strut k 
neither but the elder said, “ Teresa 1 who shut 
up these munmi 5 I will tell papa Vi hy do not 
they come out and play till bed tune " ! 

The “ minimi had been out, poor little souls l 
and had played till bed tunc 
English Visiter And papa, though he could not 
alter the thing, has been collecting a rod in every 
walk of his, in high road or by road, for those 
whose negligences and inhuman ities are greater m 
greater matters , which rod some years hence will 
scourge many backs, and be laid on by many 
hands, amid tho shouts of nations 
Landor So be it • although he who tied the 
twigs be never thought of, although he be cast 
before bis tune into the cart-house 


English Visiter The death of Ferdinand must 
be felt as a general and great calamity, thus fixing, 
as it does, or strongly checking, the levity of the 
Florentines, a people far indeed from cruel, 
the least so perhaps of any in Italy, where none 
deserve the name , but the most selfish, the most 
ungrateful, the most inconstant A ruler of the 
Romans, sick and weary of their baseness, wished 
they had but one neck I have often wished the 
Florentines had as much as one heart among them. 
To day I think my wish is accomplished. 

Landor Although there ir hardly one of them 
who would not with whatever ignominy flee from 
death, were flight possible, yet the appcaranco of 
it in others lias little terror, httlo awe The rea- 
son is, the sight is familiar, and unaccompanied 
by solemnity or decorum Tho priests and family, 
even when the wealthy and distinguished are 
i arriod to their last home, w alk rapidly along with 
tho bearer^ of tlic body , and seem only to be think- 
ing how they shall soonest get it out of the way, 
and do some othor business 
Eiujliih I isc Ur Religion in fact does not de- 
mand much anxiety from us tor those who sleep , 
anil Philosophy is indifferent whether the pace 
with which the dclunct ore earned to the grave be 
quick or slow 

Landor Chiistiamty is so kind, that one ob- 
jection to it, the worst indeed and tlie weakest, is 
the impracticability of performing all the kindness 
it enjoins It dcminds no anxiety, it domon 
strates on the other hand how overy one may be 
remov eil t )ur English burial service is the most 
impressive thing to be found in any religion, old 
or recent it is framed on the character of the 
people, and preserves it I have seen every other 
port of clerical duty neglected or traversed, but 
I never saw a clergyman who failed m this, 
when lie consigned his parishioner to the grave. 
As for philosophy, if our philosophy tell us any- 
thing whuh shocks or troubles or perplexes our 
humanity lot us doubt it, and let ns put off the 
examination of it a long while 
English Visiter Did you know the Granduke t 
Landor 1 am tho only Englishman m Florence 
who did not attend his court, and the only one 
he ever omitted to salute 
English Visiter Upon my word, you might 
have expected it and yet I hear he received the 
exiles of Naples, and, when it was told him that 
his Neapolitan Majesty could not be present at it 
the few dsyB he was here, if such rebels were 
admitted, ho replied, " It would be hard if kings 
had not as much liberty as their subjects 
Landor Equitable, humane, incomparable 
prince I Whatever you hear good and gracious of 
him, you may well believe I saw him first at 
Pisa, where he resided in winter, without pomp 
and state, and walked about the streets, and in 
the oountiy, with his son or any other friend The 
Pisans, accustomed to meet him every day, noticod 
him only as they notice a brother or father be 
drew no crowd about him At the extremity of 
the principal square is an ancient church, dedl- 
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cated to Saint Catharine, and in this church there with na in out regret® your mind u abstracted, 
happened to be a festival As 1 lose no opportu your ideas and thoughts absorbed yon want stu- 
mty of hearing music where people are silent, pondous men, prodigies of genius 
observing the red silk festoons float over the Landor Not I indeed, my friend I want 
church door I went in There wore few present honest ones and Ferdinand was both honest and 
within the rails I saw only the officiating priests, wise If his wisdom did not fly off perpetually in 
the Gianduke, and Savi the professor of botany, sparks and splinters, it was only the better and 
who had entered with him, was seated by him, the more usefiil for it 

and spoke to him from time to time The service The greater pert of geniuses may ho measured 
being finished, the Grnnduke bowed with pccu by pocket rulos others require a succession of 
liar courtesy, and only to ono person , it was in triangles, must be surveyed from stations upon 
the direction where 1 stood Two or three days mountain heads, and the exact computation of 
afterward, a worthy pnest who had thrown aside their altitude ib to be determined but after some 
his gown and had taken a uniform, in the course ages 

of conversation with me, Bald gravely, “ But really, Of these Alps and Ararats, m tho various re 
my dear innd, we may extend too far our pryu gions of tho world there may be five or six perhaps 
dices and dislikes If you could be prevailed upon The heavy stick their poles in them, clamber up, 
to go but once to court, you would find him the best and protest they sec nothing extraordinary the 
soul m the world Savi tells mo you did not lighter one, more disappointed still, cries, “I 
return the salute of the Urandukc 1 thought they were above the clouds 1 however. 

My heart sank within me, deeper than ever any I will cut my name upon the summit, and break 
courtiors did, at the charge of inattention for it off something ’ 

has more room to work in, and takes it all For Florentine Visi ter I was about to mention 
drnand still continued to notice with bis usual that Ferdinand was not rndoed a subject for tn 
condescension and afialubty my wife and little gonomttry In abilities bo was on a level, or 
boy, whom lie met every day in some place or little more than on a level, with the greater part of 
other, but always turned Ins cych from me mankind but I behove that no man living had 

Nevertheless I persevered in repairing my fault, so accurate ajudgment where judgment is of most 
in my own eyes at least I elevuted inv liat above importance His sense of justice and right was 
my head long before 1 met him, and passed with perfect It was perfect from an exquisite fibre 
out a look toward him and most delicate tact, and from an early and 

lie soon furgavc me, or forgot me which uninterrupted practice of it Sovrans are thought 
answered the Rauie purpose not to have the whole of their ajtanage, unlosB 

Princes are more offended at a slight inattention they have some embossed pieces of wit plated 
than at almost the woiHt thing you can do or siy liesidt them Ferdinand was not facetious , on 
or wntc ugamst them A dead thorn or the the contrary, he was rather grave, and would not 
smallest pebble mav hurt or molest a Wellington have fathered the best joke m tlio world And 
for a moment aicording to the part it acts upon truly I know not how it happens, but we Floren 
and 1, w ho amid tho jiowcrlul of tbe earth am no ti nos, who are famous for feigning all other things, 
batter, mny have puned in my ignorincc a ton never feign wit for anvone 
doror bosom than heats among the surviving English Vuikr Your Machiavclli, I think, can 
masters of mankind not be fairly accused of doing it , who, wishing 

May Leopold who applies his studios to the to attribute a few smartnesses, practical and the 
history of his country in ordeT to write it fully and orctical, to Castrueeio Castracaiu, rather than 
faithfully, illustrate by his life the last pages of it rnvent them himself, went back to the ancients 
and, after a longer course be succeeded by a son for them, and poured them into Ins liaeresac dry 
as virtuous and alia born tc 1 as date fruit 

A long silence follow cd 1 was littlo disposed Fluientine Via tier Valets and chamberlains, 
to converse, or my visitor to go aw iy Wo heard and other attendants on Ferdinand, have related 
a voice ot inquiry at the ante chamber door, and 1 to their friends and acquaintances many of his 
startod to give orders tliat no person should be sayings, which would seem witty and sharp, if 
admitted, when there stood before mo a worthy good nature did not cover them from point to 
man, who had offered my family a window in his hilt Tho other day, a® you know (for 1 remem 
house yesterday, to sec from it the procession of her you laughed heartily at it), his remark was 
Corpus Domxnt After expressing the hope that excellent The wit was, like the ananas, sharp, 
no accident or indisposition had prevented it, sweet, refreshing, beautiful, and it was safely 
“ You have beard, no doubt, the distressing news, ’ tangible from its seasonable ripeness 
added he “Even those who were unfriendly to English Visiter Sir, our friend Landor here is 
Ferdinand and his government, lament his loss, a fond lover of wit, but, like many fond lovers, is 
and speak becomingly of his character without the object of his affections I am sure 

English Visiter We arc pained at hearing ill he will gladly hear the t hing over wg wra, if you 
of the living and at hearing good of the dead will favour me by giving us it 
of tho rcicntly dead at least FlmaUine Visitet When the only son of 

Akirinttne I isttei You do not appeal to unite Mai these Bartolomei had taken a wife without 
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the consent of his family, the father, as you may sentence of condemnation. Let him rest where 
suppose, was indignant He ran to Palazzo Pitti, he is, and be, like others, amenable to the laws.” 
demanded an audience of the Granduke, and was Landor. At my arrival on the continent, it re- 
admitted. After he had particularised the whole tamed among its ruins two public men of worth, 
affair, with comments, no doubt, in abundance, Kosciusko and Gianni the one I had aeon in 
“ Well, my friend, how can I serve you 1 " said his England, the other I visited m Genoa. He was 
Highness , “ what can I do in the busmens i" m his ninetieth year an age to which no other 
“ Highness ! it is against the law,” answered minister of king or prince or republic has attained 
Bartolomei But the evil passions never preyed on the heart of 

“ My dear marchese, now the thing is done, and Gianni • he enjoyed good health from good Bpints, 
can not bo undone or altered, would it not be better and those from their only genuine source, a clear 
to be reconciled to the young people I” conscience Accustomed, as I had been, to see 

“ Never, never, never, while I have breath m chattering mountebanks leap one after another 
my body ” upon the same stage, and play the samo tricks 

“ Patience • my good Bartolomei I Consider they had exploded, first amid the applauses and 
a little • reflect a moment 1 pray of what age is afterward amid the execration of the people, 1 was 
your son t" refreshed and comforted by tho calmness and 

“ Old enough to be wiser " simplicity of this vcncrablo old man. Occasionally 

“We all are, people say so at least and ho displayed a propensity to satire, not the broad- 
yct ” fac-ed buffoonery and washy loquacity of his nation, 

“ He is near upon eighteen " but the apposite and delicate wit which once 

“A mere boy unfortunately for him just one sparkled m the better societies of Athens and of 
remove beyond boy’s chastisement 1 hope you Paris He has left behind him a history of his 
would not punish him, at, matters stand ’’ own times, which never will be published in ours 

“ I came for justice, Highness * ” If any lcadmg state of Europe had been governed 

“ The laws, you say, will give it you shall have by such a minister, bow harmless would have boon 
it , do not doubt it He calm , be comforted , the French revolution out of France, how transi- 
think again upon it ” tory in Patient, provident, moderate, lmperturb- 

“ I have thought agum and again and more able, he knew on all occasions what kind and what 
than enough about it 1 am resolved to punish intensity of resistance should be opposed to vio- 
him ” lonce ami tumult 

“ Let him have her then Como Bartolomei, Florentine Visiter I will adduce two instances, 
I am going to my piano-forte would it amuse in which luy friend here will correct me, should I 
you I " anywhere fall into an error Ricci, bishop of 

“ Highness ' I take my leave " Pistoja and Prato, had excited the indignation of 

The last of his public acts admitting to view his diocesans, by an attempt to introduce the 
the gait and whole gesture of his character, was prayers in Italian, and to abolish some festivals 
displayed by him about a month afterward, that and processions The populace of Prato, headed 
is, about a month ago A person now in Florence by a confraternity, broke forth mto acts of rebel- 
had been expelled by their ilolmcsscs of the Sa- lion the bishop’s palace was assaulted, his life 
crcd Alliance, from France, Spam, and Piedmont, threatened the churih-bells summoned all truo 
and perhaps from other kingdoms. Ho came believers to tho banner the broken bones of 
hitber without a passport, and was ordered by the saints were exposed, and invited others to be 
president of the future ijoverno to leave the city broken Leopold, on hearing it, shocked in his 
Disconsolate, desolate, desperate, ho resolved to system of policy, forgot at the moment tho mild- 
present a memorial to the Granduke “ Prom the ness of his character, and ordered the military at 
various states 1 have passed through, I can show hand to march against the insurgents. Gianni 
nothing,” said he, “ but orders to leave tho coun- was sent for he entered the instant this com- 
tiy” Tho mild pnnuc sent immediately for the mand was issued “What disturbs your Highness*” 
president of the boon govemo, who thinki ng, on said he mildly 

such occasions at least, that expedition was best, “You ought to have been informed, Gianni,” 
would have banished the stranger “ If he is, or answered the Granduke, “ that the populace of 
if yon think him to be, a bad subject ,” said Fcrdi- Prato has resisted my authority and insulted Ricci 
nand, “ it is your office to watcli him narrowly My troops march against them ” 

Would you drive him out to save trouble 1 Shall “ I have already despatched a stronger force 
the whole earth be interdicted to him because he than your Highness has done, which by your per- 
haa been troublesome in one part of it, or bus- mission must remain in the city ” 
period m another 1 If he were worthy of impri- “ On free- quarters until the madmen arc quiet. 
sonment, there is little doubt that ho would have But how could you collect a stronger forco so 
been imprisoned , or if of death, that he would instantaneously 1” 

have been executed They permit lum to live, “ Instead of two regiments. I despatched two 
and would leavo him no place to live m He must crosses , instead of cannon and balls and powder, 
be somewhere To hunt and pursue tho poor a nail-box, a hammer, and a napkin If reinforee- 
creature through the world, is worse than any monts are wanted, we can find a dice-box and a 
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sponge at Corslni's, on good security. At thu reran nos from the territory are little more than 
hour, however, I am persuaded that tho contra- his appointments, and whose political influence is 
temity is walking m procession, and extolling to weaker than that of one who keeps a gin-shop in 
the skies, not your humanity but your devotion ” Wapping 

It was so. Landor What reed or rush, in its rotteneat 

The maximum or assize had been abolished by plight, but servos for the Bpawn of our aristocracy 
Gianni . lands and provisions rose in value the to Btick on • Let us leave the thievish sister of 
people was discontented, broke into his house, the Rey Netlo, and return to a prince who had 
drank his wine, cut his beds m pieces, and earned nothing m common with him hut the baptismal 
off* the rest of his furniture Leopold, who had name it was feared by the fnends of an eloquent 
succeeded to the empire, and was residing at pleader, whose conduct in the parliament of Naples 
Vienna, decreed that the utmost seventy should gave no party satisfaction, that, at the instigation 
be exercised against all who had borne any part m of the Austnan or French ambassador, he would 
this sedition It was difficult to separate the more be excepted from the asylum granted here to the 
guilty from the less, as every man convicted of Neapolitan constitutionalists Whereupon, al- 
dolmquoni y might hope to exteuuate his offence though I seldom speak on politics, I could not 
by accusing his enemy of one more flagrant refram from saying in the presence of a court- 
Gianm, who could neither disobey nor defer the lady, “ Constitutionalists are unpardonable we 
mandate of tbc emperor, engaged Commcndatorc Englishmen have abandoned them in Sicily to the 
l’azzi to invite somo hundreds of the people to a sword and dungeon, and we have deluded and 
banquet in tile court-yard of his palace betrayed them in Naples and mSpam . their rum 

Now while the other families of those our Flo- comes m all directions from us yet in regard to 
rentincs, who in ages past had served the hustling this gentleman, 1 can not believe he will be ex- 
little city, were neglected for tlicir obscurity, polled from Tuscany for thinking with every wise 
shunned for their profligacy, or despised for their and honest man of his country . I will add, of 
avarice and baseness, that of lliccardiwas still in Europe True, he expressed hiB thoughts better 
esteem with the citizens for its splendid liospi- than others but it is as unreasonable to diBliko a 
tality, that of l’azzi for its patronage of the people man because he is eloquent, as it would be to like 
The invitation was unsuspected. They met, they one because he is a stammerer ” 
feasted, they drank profusely , every man brought It was mentioned to tlieGranduke, not in malice, 
forward lus merits , what each bad done, and what but as the best thing or among the best said the 
each was ready to do, was openly declared and day before "Dice bene" was his answer 
carefully recorded On tho following morning, Eru/lisli Vunter I never could discover the 
beforo daybreak, forty were on tbc roud to the reason why people in authority should exert more 
galleys but most of them were soon released The power (in other words slionld give themselves 
people is never in such danger as from its idol more trouble) in molesting and plaguing their 

English Vunter Scarcely anything is more in- fellow-creatures than in helping them This is 
teresting than the histoiy of this central hive of too common in the world, indeed almost general, 
honeyed and stinging little creatures, your Flo- and I nmy say with hardly an exception in those 
rentmes Although they have now lost their who have risen to high station from obscurity 
original figure and nature for the most-part, and Florentine Visitor. 1 would not voluntarily 
possess not even their own lilj to alight, on, yet illustrate your thesis, if the reflection did not fall 
they hum, and show wonderful instinct. They upon another admirable feature among lus who 
wore not created for the gloom of Dante, but they now is lying under the canopy of death 
are alive and alert in the da} light of I’ctrarea and Our archbishop, three years ago, ordered his six 

Boccaccio Thoy live under a government not best horses to be harnessed for the richest of his 
oppressive, nor troublesome, nor exacting, and state-carriages, went mit to the palace, remarked 
in this warm socunty they inform us that there is to the Grauduke that Lent was approaching, that 
in Italy a pett} state governed by a woman, who luxury was enormous, that immorality, was um- 
constantly sends after tho Opera to the innkeepers versal, and that nothing could arrest it but a rigid 
of her city, and demands a portion of what kaB observance of the ancient fasts, which had of late 
beenBpentamongthcmwithin thcilayby strangers times been grievously neglected. In fact, it pained 
If many carnages have stopped at their doors, in him to report it, tho Florentines were known, m 
passing through the place, the same visit is made, that holy season, to eat flesh ' 
the some tax imposed She has forbidden the "The fault is m great measure mine,” said 
exportation of pictures, offering to purchase them Ferdinand, "who have enabled them to do it. 
at the value Bhe has taken Bcvcral to herself, and Immorality, which I hope is not so universal as 
has never paid for them Is it not as proper for your lordship thinks, must be discountenanced 
tho Saints of the Holy Alliance to exerciBc the and checked Let yon and me try . . legumes." 
duties of high police in such instances, as against The archbishop, the fattest man in Florence, or 
the public, where great nations, and such as were perhaps in Italy, and accused of excesses which go 
novor subjoct to them, rise unanimously and do- beyond the stomach a little, reddened at the in- 
mand a reform of government * England main- smuation, and took his leave. ’ 
tarns a minister at the court of this woman, whose I could recount (for momory m hours like these 
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is not inactive) many other things characteristic 
of oar lamented sovTan. But humour and face- 
tiousness are the appurtenances of a light heart 
rather than of a kind one, and rebound for the 
greater part from something hard about us. We 
look for them however when much better things 
are before us, as we turn our attention from holds 
of npe com and nch pasturage, sustainers of life 
and comfort, to any sparkling mineral 
Did not you, ii Landor, reside one summer at 
the Villa Catam, just behind Poggio Impcnalc 1 
Landor 1 did. The distance is so short and 
the situation so elevated, 1 could see the family 
from my terrace, and hear the music , to which 1 
always listened m the evening For musu has 
another cflect when it comes lrum a family no less 
in concord and it is delightful to think that those 
who govern us, taste ill common our purer de- 
lights Such are the sour< es of happiness to these 
good people ' Do any such nso from the holds of 
Austcrlitz and Jeim'f 

Flan ut i in ■ 1 miter Excuse me , you must have 
heard about the mason. 

English V outer What is that 1 
Florentine Vutiter The Granduko was much 
occupied in building, and was often out of doors 
among the labourers He was watching them one 
day (for masons of all workmen want watching 
the most) when a bucketful of rubbish was thrown 
down, and covered linn from bead to foot Some- 
thing of (lain was added to his surprise, and, utter- 
ing one exc tarnation, he walked toward the palace 
door on the side of the garden The labourer 
beard a voice , and looking down, and seeing a 
hat on tho ground covered with mortar, he de- 
scended the ladder from curiosity Turning his 
body from it, the first object be beheld was the 
Granduke, standing against the wall under tho 
scaffold, and wiping his shoulder The labourer 
threw himself on bis knees . , implored forgive- 
ness . prayed the Virgin to soften his heart . 
could never have supposod that his Highness was 
below “ It is well it was l,” replied the good 
man in the midst of this, and still wiping his 
shoulder and lus sleeves, “say nothing about it ” 
For he knew that, if it had happened lo a prime 
minister or a prime menial, the pour creature of 
a mason would have boon dismissed And per- 
haps he suspected it might happen for, some 
dayB afterward he askeil “ how many wore at 
work ,” and, (when it was told him) “whether the 
same number had been there constantly " 

Landor Inquisitive man 1 how he idled and 
trifled i and at a time too when the first princes 
and opcra-dancerg m the world were at the Con- 
gress of Verona, fixing tho late of nations 1 
Florentine Vm ter You probably know Nico- 
luu , if not personally, at least by character 
Landor Although I avoid tho society of lite- 
rary men, desirous of taking no part in their 
differences, and to receive no displeasure or un- 
easiness at the rocital of their injuries, I have 
twice met him , as modest a man as he is a dis- 
tinguished poet. I 


Florentine Vinter. You may also havo heard 
the anecdote I am about to relate, but this gen- 
tleman may not , and I think 1 remember you 
declaring that the repetition of a tale m favour 
of anyone gives you as great pleasure as the first 
hearing 

English V inter . That is curious. 

Landor. My reason is this; there is the proof 
that a good action is not forgotten at once. Tell 
the story, if you please, for I know not what it 
may bo 

Florentine V niter. Nicohm, our dramatic 
wntcr, no less enthusiastic in his politics than in 
Ins poetry, was librarian to tho Granduke. He 
requested his discharge. “Why so, NicolinH” 
said Ferdinand “ Highness! my sentiments ore 
adverse to the occupation,” answered he. The 
Granduke was surprised, but knowing that Nico- 
litn was an irreproachable man, and that nothing 
was remoter from his character than ingratitude, 
he replied, “ Well. Nicolini, if you insist on your 
discharge, you must have it. I have nothing to 
say when your conscience anil toolings will not 
permit you to retain the ofhee ’’ Within four or 
live days his younger brother was promoted to tho 
rank of eaptam , and going to court on the occa- 
sion, the Granduke asked him very particularly 
how the elder did, without the slightest reference 
to what had passed, and mentioned him as ono 
whose talents do honour to his family and his 
country Boon afterward a new place was created 
for the republican, more congenial to him , that 
of lecturer to the Aeademy of Fainting and 
Sculpture 

In thiB manner did Ferdinand treat Ins subjects 
whose sentiments were adverse to his form of 
government Never has any man approached bo 
near to a command w hieli no ono has executed, 
“ Lovo those who curse you ” 

Good nature, patience, forbearance, reconcilia- 
tions of ono family to another, the reverse of what 
is assumed for a motto by many rulers, were bis 
daily practices 

if our laws are defective, the fault is nowise his. 
On his return in the plenitude of power, he desired 
the people to decide by which eode they would 
lie governed, his lather’s or Napoleon’s The 
most eelobratedjuristH in Tuscany were convoked 
the ministers and judges, who had served the 
three or four past governments, did what such 
men will always do , they took, as more condu- 
cive to their power, tho looser. Ferdinand ab- 
stained from every remark upon their judgment, 
but no man m his dominions was less pleased 
with it. 

English Visiter Tho patriotic party 

Florentine Visiter. Congratulated the choice. 

English V inter 0 Sismondi 1 what a bottle of 
ink have these fellows been shaking up for thy 
admirable pen! How think you, Landor 1 what 
a garner is the study of a mau like this 1 

Landor. Nothing is more useful than the study 
of such a philosopher he is legible to all, and 
intelligible, and impressive no doubtful dogma, 
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no wayward fancy, no lore of wrangling or school- divided the beauty of Tuscany ; and in such a 
ing, no mystery to veil his ignorance, or to manner that neither should be jealous. In every 
aggrandise by an uncertain light the factitious family, high or low, one of the domestics or one 
and dressed-up spectre of his importance He of the children co mmuni cated to the agents of 
bore (let me say it) an ephod on his breast, in- the Orandukc a detail of its most minute affairs, 
scribed with one word God Whatever could No harm probably was perceived in these com- 
be co mman ded from on high, or suggested from mumcations, which never led to punishment and 
hence below, to render those about him peace- seldom to inconvenience, but in reality they did 
fill and contented, he took, and earned into greater mischief to our national character than 
execution the best institutions could remedy or compen- 

Florentine VisiUr We preferred him in gone- sate Hence venality, bad faith, suspicion, 
ral to his father But there is less agreement on cowardice , hence the prostration of private and 
the character of reformers than on any other, and the extinction of public virtue A thief-taker 
Leopold was a reformer His enemies accuse him walked into our societies, unchecked, unmolested, 
of avarice, and support their opinion by insisting unquestioned Age lost its dignity, manhood its 
on the inadequate education and slender maintc- serenity, youth its vivacity, m his presence AU 
nance of his natural children howed before the grand Informer This creature, 

English. Visiter Irony may say of Leopold what by name Chetani, has formed the manners of 
Flattery said of Cosmo HI , that ho was pater two generations, and perhaps the national char 
pan/ien an ractcr for centuries to come Peter Leopold was 

Florentine Visiter The charges both of pars!- m such security by his meanB, that on his dopar- 
mony and imprudence may, I think, be subs tan- tore from Tuscany he left behind him not a 
lulled against him, in the vast damage ho did soldier m his capital I wish I could dismiss him 
to the pastures and climate, by cutting down with merely a charge of unwise curiosity, un- 
the extensive forests in the Tuscan Apennines a orthy suspicion, or a vague indulgence m vulgar 
Hcuco many fountains and streams arc dned up, sensuality I wish he had always maintained in 
which are much wanted on the declivities, and himBclf the justice he enforced m others 
almost as much on the plains, and the soil is English Visiter Did he not'! We never heard 
earned away by the thawing of the snows m any complaints against his impartiality 
spring, and by the heavy raniH and frequent thun- Florentine Vunter Hear one then The counts 
dcr-storms in summer and autumn Thousands Del Bcuno, for services to our city, mhented 
of sheep and goatB were pastured formerly where certain advantages, by no means injurious to the 
at present there are only rocks and ravines and community Leopold cancelled them Del Bcnino 
on honest inoffensive pastoral population is sne- petitioned him that he might appeal to a court 
ceeded by plunderers and contrabandists He of justice , Leopold assented , the judges fancied 
too frequently, but not always, neglected the they should flatter the prmcc by displaying in 
education of his progeny Still, though liberal their decision a luminous proof of his equity, and 
he may not have been in some private trans- aieordmgly gave a sentence for the plaintiff 
actions, he was singularly so to bis people at l,eopold disregarded it, and refused him any 
large and if he a us not prodigal to his own satisfaction 

offspring, he was enabled to he the more bene- English Visttir Not only no such injustice, 
fieont to the sick and poor The hospitals a ere but no vice of any kind ever was suspected in 
abundantly supplied and carefully attended. Since Ferdinand no virtue, I hear, was deficient, if 
his decease, the lands belonging to them have energy be excepted, a Inch in pnnccs is one, and 
been granted on perpetual leases, their income among the first, although m other men it is 
much diminished, and their superintendence much but the agent of principle 
neglected. At Fisa the indigent and afflicted arc Florentine Visitir Englishmen, 1 know, are apt 
so reluctant to enter the hospital, that the num- to censure him for his adherence to tho French, 
her of patients is reduced to half, and tho accom- English Visiter I am one of those 
modation to less. At Florence the public is per- Florentine Visiter He found a large portion 
nutted to send subsidies of food twice a week, of his people led away by theories and promises ; 
and i n s ta n ces have o< curred of patients suffering all the men of talents, all the men of enterprise 
fatally by tho sudden effect of a nutritious meal Gould he oppose his cooks and the canons of tho 
English Visiter The less contemptible pnneos cathedral to these and French armies? Unde- 
lovo money for the sake of power , the more con- sirous of reigning, he was ardent in his love 
temptible love power for the sake of money of concord, and was ready to make any sacn- 
A varies is condemned in them from a sentiment ficc to ensure it He commanded his faithful 
of avarice Other faults injurious in a greater friends to obey the stronger Napoleon, who 
degree to public morality are overlooked or for- knew him, esteemed and loved to™ , which he 
given nover did the selfish or the insincere On the 

Florentine Visiter The principal one of l’etor fall of that usurper, the Tuscan officers, who had 
Leopold was his employment of spies and in- served under him, applied to Ferdinand for half- 
formers Curiosity and lust a ere the motives, pay the Austrians opposed it “ I will not con- 
not cruelty nor suspicion He and lord Cowperlscnt to it,” said Fcidinand 11 Gentlemen, yon 
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fought for the French government you swore to 
defend it and you did defend it to the last That 
government has ceased yon will serve me with 
the same fidelity Continue to enjoy the pay 
you receive, the rank you have merited but be 
contented, I pray you, with your past victories ” 
English Vmter No prince, not evon the most 
warlike, ever had troops more devoted to him I 
do not form my opinion m those places only 
where I have dined among his officers, as I have 
done most days for tho last two years , but expe- 
riencing on every occasion, m my travels through 
the country, tho civility of his soldiers, I have 
always been induced to converse with them about 
him 1 talked the other evening in the fortress 
with a captain now in garrison at Pistoia, who 
had accompanied Bonaparte in most of his cam- 
paigns, and who returned with bim among the 
fow from Moscow Confirming the universal sen- 
timent, he added, placing his hand upon my 
shoulder, “ There is something of the Napoleon- 
esque in that man's heart, though it lies so quiot.” 

Florentine Vvntrr It docs indeed he quiet* 
and it is the only one in Tuscany that docs 1 
There is however some consolation in knowing 
that his sufferings hail ceased before his death, 
and were assuaged by everything he heard or saw 
i about him Yesterday he sent for his family, and 
talked privately and separately with each to-day 
he desired they would come together lie alone 
was calm he alone could utter one word he 
consoled them m few He told them that his 
Maker had called him, that he was ready, that he 
was going, that he knew the road 
“ Leopold I take care of my wife, of your poor 
sister here, and of my people” Then, after a 
pauso, “ On these occasions the theatres are 
usually shut a long time many live by them 
shorten the period ” 

Leopold fell upon the floor the women were 
earned from the apartment They yielded to 
necessity , but sense had left them , and he, who 
was so soon to lie a corpse, was the least Uko one 
Season and affection with him had no contest for 
mastery, each kept its own, nor went one step 
beyond it For there was a higher power that 
controlled them m their spheres they were to 
enlighten the earth, but they were to move apart 
from it. 

Even in this moment, insupportable to those m 
health and youth, insupportable to those accus- 
tomed to the sight of sickness and sufferance and 
agonising death, he opened his eyes again, and 
said, “ I have yet one duty call my physicians ” 
They entered. 

“ Gentlemen," said he, “ three nights of watch- 
fulness at my bed-side, where you, together with 
my beloved wife, have been constantly, ought to 
bo followed by some repose But I wished to tell 
you with my own lips, how certain I am that 
everything yon have done for me has been done 
wisely I thank you ” 

Yet he knew it was by their mismanagement 
he was dying. 


The efforts he had made, to perform whatever 
duty his heart could dictate, at last exhausted 
him , and his mind, before it left the body, wan- 
dered with him 

“ I have been m Austria and m Bohemia,” said 
ho, after what seemed insensibility and torpor, 
“ and now 1 have seen all my friends ” 

Landor Beloved Ferdinand 1 thou haRt not 
seen them half, even in vision hut thon shult 
rcc them hereafter they will press around thee 
from all countries, in all ages. 

Nothing can be spoken so gloriously of any 
prince m modem days, as this of Ferdinand, that, 
although be had to apprehend the authority of a 
relative, who on other occasions had sacrificed the 
members of his family on tho altars of bad faith 
and blind ambition, he nevertheless stepped forth, 
m the calmness of courage and in the strength of 
virtue, to comfort the menaced and to alleviate 
the oppressed The greatest power on earth, or 
that ever existed on earth, is the power of tho 
British public, its foundation morals, its fabric 
wiBilom, its circnmvaUalioii wealth Yet thiB 
mighty power, which could overawo the universe, 
and (what is better) could fix its destinies, was, 
m less embarrassing circumstances, almost inert 
Far am I from the inclination of lighting up a 
fire to invite around it the idle, the malevolent, 
the seditious I would however subscribe my 
name, to ensure the maintenance of thoso persons 
who shall have lost their country for having 
punished with death its oppressor, or for having 
attempted it and foiled Let it first be demon- 
strated that be lulh annulled the constitutional 
laws, or retracted his admissal or violated his 
promise of them, or that he holds men not bom 
bis subjects, nor reduced to that condition by 
legitimate war, in hcmtudo and thraldom, or 
hath assisted or countenanced another in such 
offences No scorn, no contumely, no cruelty, no 
single, no multiplied, mjnstico, no destruction, 
is enough, excepting the destruction of that upon 
which all society is constituted, under which 
all security rests, and all hope lies at an- 
chor, faith Public wrongs may and ought to 
be punished by private vindication, where the 
tongue of Law is paralysed by tho bane of Des- 
potism , and the action which in civil life is tho 
worst, becomes, where emsm lies beneath power, 
tho most illustrious that magnanimity can achieve 
The calmest and wisest men that ever lived were 
unanimous m this sentence , it is sanctioned by 
the laws of Solon, and sustained by the authority 
of Cicero and Anstotcles The latler, mild and 
moderate as he was, goes a great way farther than 
1 have ventured* Teachers, the timid and se- 
cluded, point It out to youth among a thou- 
sand pages , colleges rmg with it over chants 
and homilies ; Piety closes her thumbed lesson 
and articulates less tremulously this response 
The street cnos Ccesar, the study whispers 
Brutus Degenerate men have never been so 

* Aii nuf khsm/ettuif ieuirSn retofiuv, a vr){ nyyuSr, 
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degQnsntej th* is not yet bo effete, as not tance to the emperor as an act of clemency, and 
to rear up one Imitator of one great deed. Glory began to hope that he might again see the fece of 
to him ' peace, prosperity, long life, and like a beloved eon, if indeed the prison were one of 
descendants! those into which daylight ever entered. 

Remember, brave soul I this blow fixes thy “Osire' spare the life of my child cried he, 
name above thy contemporaries. Doubt not, it spreading one band on the floor, and raising the 
will have its guard to stand under it, and to fill other to conceal his tears, “ if Heaven and your 
the lamp that shows thy effigy Great actions Majeaty have preserved him so long, in pity to my 
call forth great eloquence, as great eloquence years and infirmities, my prayers and sorrows Few 
calls forth great actions There have been those days of existence are now left me let him think 
■who, after the liattle, could raise the dead, above (for he was ever the most affectionate of sons) that 
the living, the unfortunate above the prosperous my sufferings have not shortened them It may 
there have been those who could give even to the be a enmc in him to love his country, too ardently, 
trophies of Marathon a fresh and livelier interest too hopelessly, too inconsiderately, but he baa 
there have been those who, m the midst of this injured and would injure no one ” “ Your son, 

interest, could turn tho eyes of the city away Count Gonfulomerc,” calmly replied his Apostolic 
from them, to the despoiled and unsepnlchrod on Majesty, “ is in a better condition than I should 
the plains of Choronea With us let there bo the have been in, if 1 had fallen into his power.” 
will , and let the failure (if failure there must be) He ceased, and looked aside 
lie with higher powers. In that thought alone is Tlic old man had strength to rise, and courage 
all-sufficient consolation. to walk away Those inhabitants of Milan who 

Ours is the time for associations to reward the Totamcd some respect for the imperial dignity, 
extinction of despots, since it is certain that none ceased to salute the Emperor of Austria, slipped 
such as those I have pointed out, is now living to into any shop, or house, or gateway, when they 
lie offended or alarmed if the richer of our pa- saw his carriage, and recollected another speech 
tnots would offer an asylum and a subsistence, m as humane of another dignitary as exalted , 
America to him who should punish them on their “ Let him die, so as to feel he is dying ” 
using, no doulit can be entertained that every At his arrival, two days before, a loyal French- 
gazette in Europe, royal and imperial, will be or- man congratulated a loyal Milanese on the ap- 
dered to announce the resolution for what ser- pUuse Ins Majesty had received at the theatre 
vice can be rendered to monarchs, equal to that the Milanese replied, “ All very well 1 all very 
of making thorn respectable i well' but sc are poor, and it costB us a great 

So well known to me is their liberality,! should deal of money to applaud so*” I was present 
not lie surprised if, for this proposal, they consign and heard it 

to me through their ambassadors more crosses English Vinter You, sir, I presume arc a lite- 
and stars than would cover the convexity of the rary man jou then can inform me whether the 
most Christum King, and more ribbon than report is true, that Ferdinand was no great fa- 
would surround it, a fortune of itself, and not vonrer oflcttors 

unmerited (let me say it) at their hands FhimtUtu V inter I am afraid there is some 

English Vinter l’erhapa they may entertain foundation for it We have many among us ca- 
somo idle doubts concerning your veneration for p.ihle of reflecting lustre on our city, if they were 
their institutions properly encouraged 

Florentine Vinter On the Continent men haic Lawdot Encourage then one another - this 
ceased to disputo about the diflorcut forms of is the properest of encouragement, and the 
government, and care only about the difference in most effectual The best princes are often bad 
its administration The Milanese think theirs judges of literature would you wish them to 
the worst, the l’armcsans doubt, the Modenese gne what is not due • to encourage what is not 
dare not do ei en that, for fear of tlieir wives and worthy i 

confessors. The name of tho Emperor Francis is English, Visiter Landor, do not wantonly make 
incessantly eulogised liy your English ministry, yourself enemies in the literary world yon will 
who know about as much of the popular opinion hardly find two authors in England who can en- 
in Europe as of the popular opinion in the planet dure to hear your namo mcntionod, you are so 
Satnm I will tear out one page from his history, illiberal The Tones hate you for your abhor- 
and give it you. Count Gonfalomere throw him- rence of the Holy Alliance, the Whigs for your 
self at the empress's feet, in Milan, and requested contempt of Napoleon 

her intercession, that, having lost the use of his Landor This Holy Alliance will soon appear 
limbs, he might be conveyed to his bod’s prison, to unholy to every nation in Europe I despised 
know whether he were alive or dead, and, if living, Napoleon in the plenitude of his power no less 
bless him once more, and boar the consolatory than others despise him in the solitude of his 
tidings to his wife and children Tho empress exile I thought him no less an impostor when 
told him she was unable to influence her husband he took the ermine than when he took the emetic 
in political affairs However, she did exert the I confess I do not love him the better, as some 
powers of which she doubted , and she prevailed * Bta w., h»»« i nm I w,~^TT n i co,u gran 

The supplicant could not but consider his admits dlnare 
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mercenaries in England and Scotland do, for har- 
ing been the enemy of my country , nor should I 
lore him the less for it had his enmity been prm 
cipled and manly 

Florentine Vinter At least he patronised tho 
arts, the sciences, and literature in general 

Landor. He had this merit, and much more, 
above the other potentates of the age , but not 
enough withal to raise him above contempt, if 
falsehood and subterfuge, if envy and malice, if 
dastard cruelty and deliberate murder desert e it 
Usually oven the worst men are friendly to those 
who have adopted their principles In what man 
ner did this cruel wretch treat his enthusiastic 
admirer and humble follower, Tonssaint L Oliver 
ture ? He was thrown into a subterranean cell, 
sohtaiy, dark, damp, pestiferously unclean where 
rheumatism racked his limbs, and where famine 
terminated his existence Few con think those 
of their contemporaries great who never have 
trampled on them Greatness must have a fierce 
ora mysterious air, a sounding title a swaggering 
gait, a swollen purse, a priest licfoic, a lawyer at 
tho side, and a hangman after him 1 on terrify 
me less by conjuring up this phantom before me, 
than by opening to me my dangers on the side of 
literature In England, it seems on author is 
forced to pay out of Ins integrity for even a nar 
row and incommodious seat in it, and only a few 
receive free tickets In countries where there is 
less honour, generally there is incomp inbly more 
in thiB quarter A literary man in Frame, for 
example, feels for the honour of his order, oft a 
woman feels ev erywlicre for the honour of lior sex 

Enqluh Vii/hr You would deprive them ol 
their vails and perquisites you would let them 
live by sucking and licking one another, like 
young bears They can not be fond and loving 
when they are hungry 

Flort ntvru l'uittr Ours are courtoous in the 
extreme, and lend one another praise ide is, and 
dresses We have among the rest some excellent 
imjirovisatori , a race peculiar to our Italy 

Lantlor Long be it so • No imjirousahne ever 
rose above mediocrity , few have reached it 
Poetry, like wine requires a gentle and regular 
and long fermentation Y\ hat is it if it can buoy 
up no wisdom, no reflection ! if we can tbrow into 
it none of our experience * if no repository is to bo 
found m it for the gems we have collected, at tho 
pnee sometimes of our fortunes, of our health, 
and of our peace 1 Your im/jromsnton lot drop 
their verses as a string of mules their morning 
oats, for miles together The Italian habit of 
conversazioni, as those assemblies arc called whore 
people do anything rather than converse, pro- 
duces the same effect on the minds of your coun 
tiymen as brandy docs on the bodies of your grey 
hounds it stupefies them, takes away their 
strength, and makes them little all their lives 
The first thing a young person who wishes to be 
a poet has to do, is, to conquer his volubility , to 
compress in three versos what ho had easily 
thrown off in twelve , and to be an hour about 
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what cost him a minute If ho has a knack for 
verses, he must break it and forget it Both the 
poet and the painter should acquire facility and 
frankness , but they must be exercised with dis- 
cretion , they must be sternly regulated, and in 
great part suppressed The young poet will re 
monstrate, and more often Bcoff he will appall 
you by placing before you the iUep mouth of 
Pindar and his mountain torrents Tell him, and 
tell older ones too, that Pindar of all poets ib the 
most accurate and the most laborious 

Florentine Vmter Pardon mo, sir, for cross- 
ing your string of mules, if any are behind we 
remember Conlla 

Lantltrr But who remembers her poetry l I 
have read the tiest of it, and have read better 
from our farmers and shepherds, and nearly as 
good from our bellmen I could philosophise 
much upon this subject but my mind is not 
framed vs mewt are They philosophise best when 
they are grave, 1 when I am gay, for nothing 
then exhausts or tires me w he n I am grave I go 
down fast Drive a gurnet lowl under my win 
dow, or but repeat to me several times the same 
word in the same key, and in vain do I look for 
wand or glass [ am in dcycc tion and darkness 
1 shall defend as well as 1 c ill without much 
reasoning, the chvactcr ot Ferdinand, on his 
imputed neglect of literary men in general 

The school ot natural history is cloBe to his 
palace and his first conversation on matters of 
suenec was with Fontana, the director Tt was 
t) c custom of this professor, ns Home of you have 
told me when any stranger of distinction visited 
the cabinet and tdmired his preparations, to step 
suddenly into the room, bis hands covered with 
blood or some themiral injection, and to make a 
thousand apologies lor ihc negligence of bis dress, 
protesting that he was obliged to do everything 
himself even the most sordid and the most minute 
The poor assistant, an intelligent and scientific 
mm, who hod done everything delicate and diffi 
cult, heard this month alter month, sighed at 
his obscurity and poverty, and deeplier still at 
the hojielesness of celebrity, of honest hard earned 
reputation, of even thriftless justice , and threw 
himself into the Amo What must have been the 
pangs that swelled to such insanity so unaspmng 
a breast ' We take fire and burn out presently 
w call ourselveR the fcelmg, and feel little O 
what must he, unfortunate man 1 have suffered 

Ferdinand knew the story afterward He then 
remembered the odes and sonnets (or at least the 
baseness of them) addressed to him on all otea 
sions, by those who rejoiced in tho same measures 
on his expulsion from the throne, and saluted his 
successor as warmly 

Florentine Vinter We are a nation of praiaers , 
we mean nothing by it 

English Vmter Do not complain then if yon 
get nothing by it 

Florentine Vinter Sir when you alighted at 
the inns on the road, did not one poetaster or 
other bring up a sonnet in j our praise, as Fantom 
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naed, ignorant and indifferent who and what you 
were t Just so do all the rest, whether to princes 
or private men, and expect to be rewarded in the 
lame manne r and proportion. Mr Landor is 
prejudiced against the Tuscans in general, the 
Florentines in particular 

La/ndor, I hope and believe 1 am nob I have 
found at the distance of twenty miles from 
Florence some of the best people I have ever yet 
conversed with The country folks are frank, 
hospitable, courteous, laborious, disinterested, and 
eager to assistl one another 1 have sat among 
them by the hour, almost the only company m 
the nation I could ever endure half so long , and, 
at tho fint time of seeing me, the whole family 
has told me its most intimate concerns The 
mother has enlarged on the virtues and excused 
the faults of her husband , and the daughter has 
asked me whether l was married , and whether 
1 liked it , as she intended to take a husband m 
the beginning of tbe carmvfcl Stefano I 
mast know him and had bought tlic bed and 
hemmed the sheets and folded and pat ked up the 
rarredo, telling me that there is nothing in the 
world so pleasant as the beginning of the carnival 
. such fun I “ Matta 1 ’’ cries the mother, and 
smiles at me 

Florentine Vvriter 0 gentlemen, there arc 
girls in Florence that will say a great deal more 
than that to you m half the time and 1 promise 
you we have as worthy men among us (if yon do 
not want to cat with ’em or ask a Ini our of 'em) as 
any upon earth Hvlfishncss and insincerity are 
thrown out agninst us the worse indeed, in public 
or in private, arc sure to laugh at his simplicity 
from whom they rcccii c a liencfit , but the better 
(1 hope) arc disposed to excuse it 

Enqlish V voter You seem rather shy nliout 
the mam question, and let tho old fact stand 
Ferdinand was parsimonious, was he not 1 

Larulor Parsimony is the wee of the country 
The Italians were always, far exceeding all other 
nations, parsimonious and avanaous , the Tuscans 
beyond all other Italians , the Florentines lwyond 
all other Tusrans. Ho scandalous on example of 
it as occurred a few months ago, is, I hope and 
believe, unparalleled Prince Corsim married a 
woman of immense fortune, by whom he has a 
family of oight children He took a mistress 
tho wife languished and died Ho gave orders 
that all her clothes should be sold by auction in 
Am palace , old gowns, old petticoats, old shifts, 
old shoes, old gloves , even articles at the value 
of one penny, each as excited the derision of some, 
the blushes of others, the horror of not a few 
There had been no quarrel between the wife and 
husband. She was beautiful, engaging, sweet- 
tempered, compliant, domestic She sank from 
the world which her virtues hod adorned, and 
had been seven days in her grave, when prosti- 
tutes paraded the street before her palaco, wear- 
ing those dresses in which the most exemplary 
of mothers had given the lost lessons of morality 
to her daughters. The prince is one of the 


richest men on the Continent he is supposed to 
spend about a tenth of his income and the sale 
produced fourteen pounds This example is not 
necessary for the defence of Ferdinand He had 
experienced the vicissitudes of fortune , he had 
twice been forced from his throne, he had a 
family to provide for , yet tho taxes wore equable 
and moderate , and property and its comforts, in 
no portion of the globe, are so well distributed 
and so genoral as in Tuscany He did not throw 
away his money among idlers and sycophants in 
court or college 

Enqlish Visiter Ho, no » Quiet and as much 
in the shade as he could bo, ho was not to be 
tickled or intoxicated by a sonnet or a sermon 
When he observed them on the surfaco, he swam 
down the stream (1 hear) and let them founder 

Landor Generosity docs not rest upon the 
piiiwe , nor is the sovran most worthy of esteem 
for liberality who gives most among those about 
him Believe me, my friends, novel and strange 
and uncomfortable as it may appear to yon, the 
generosity of a pnnee is parsimony Ferdinand 
had more pleasure at being praised by villagers 
m their carts, pressing down their figs and turn- 
ing their poaches, than by professora in the chair 
or eanomes m tho pulpit He never went out of 
his waj to meet it it met him everywhere 

Engl mil Visitir That must he nn admirable 
prime whom none of your poets thinks it a good 
speculation either to praise or libel 

EloniUuu VuoUr Such in his latter days was 
the felicity of Ferdinand, and those who now 
extol him, turn their eyes another way, and watch 
the countenance of the son 

Ltnuiur May he prove his good sense and 
rectitude, bj paying none for praises' As for 
tears, if tiiey arc due, let them flow on Were 1 
in bis plaic, I would not wipe them away, nor 
give a pinch of snuff to increase them 

Enqlish Vmler While yon are in this humour, 
and are possessed by the right feeling m all its 
w armth and fulness, I wish you would compose 
an elegy on the occasion , as our critics are of 
opinion that you are sadly deficient in the true 
pathetic 

Lamlor It would ill become me to hold an 
argument against men of such genius and judg- 
ment as our critics , and it would fare badly with 
me if I could prove them to be mistaken. 1 might 
at tempt an elegy, were it possible that persons in 
the same station as Ferdinand's could be improved 
or moved by it But to affect an immoderate 
grief, os poets do, on tbe death of princes, is the 
worst of hypocrisy it being certain that there 
con be little or no BympBthy Iietwecn them, what- 
ever respect may be borne by those who are 
swayed by imagination toward the regal character 
I do not assert that my gnef remains for dayB, 
or even hours, together, violent or unremitted, 
although it has done so once or twice but sel- 
dom have I thought of a lost friend or unfortunate 
companion, be it at the distance of thirty or of 
forty years, that the thought is not as intense and 
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painful, and of as long a visitation, as it was at have no right to deprive anyone of a tender senti- 
first Even those with whom I have not lived, mont, by talking in an unknown tongue to him 
and whom indeed I have never seen, affect me by when his heart would listen and answer to his 
sympathy, as though I had known them mti own wo have no right to turn a tlupel into a 
mately , and I hold with them in my walks many library, locking it with a key which the lawful | 
imaginary conversations Since the time of propnetors can not turn I 

Chancer there have been only two poets who at Italian Vmter It is rarely wo find an epitaph 
all resemble hun and those two are widely in which the thought, if novel, is not superficial 
dissimilar one from the other. Bums and Keats Where there is only one, it should bo striking 01 
The accuracy and truth with whit h Chaucer has aflet ting 

described tho mannors of common life with Hie Landot But it is an error to imagine that 
fore ground and back ground, aro also to lie found every thought must lit either Truth, in these 
in Bums who delights in broader strokes of e\ documents and appeals, should oftener bo re 
tcmal nature but eg a illy appropriate He lias maikablc for simplicity tlian force It sinks 
parts of genius which Chaucer has not in the dceplicr 1 ito the mmd by insinuating than by 
sime degree the animated and pathetic Kelts, btnking ind is more acceptable for grace than ftn 
m Ins Endi/imon is liclu r in imagery than either nov olt> 

and thcic are passages in which no poet has / n /lidi I mUr Yet you yourself in these 
arrived at the bame exeellem eon the same ground composite 11s vs in the lost, aio more valued for 
Turn vlone was wanting to complete a poet who origin vlitv 

already f u surpissed all his contemporaries in Lamlu Slv v liners in gcneial know not 
this country in the poets most noble attn xaclly wlut it is they value me foi and often 
bulcs If any tiling could engage me to visit tike for on„inilily wli it they livve licaid and 

Rome to endure the sight of her scarred pirliaps have slid with some slight difference 

and awful ruins telling their stones on the I h ive wnltcn things which otlieis have wntten 
ground in the midst of bell ringers and panto bcfoic not indeed in the same words precisely, 
mimes if T could let charnel houses and epera ind theielorc not aflee ting the leader in the same 
houses consuls and popes tnbuncs incl eirdi manlier and these things 1 should certainly 

nals senatorial oratois and preaching fnars have conceived, whcthci they had or had not 

clish in my miml it would be that I might It is quite impossible that my two men of Intel 
afterw lrd spend an hour in Solitude where the leet iml lm igiu itmn should reison long on the 
pyramid of Cistius stands against the wall and sime subject and never encounter any simibir 
points to the humlilci toml s of Keats and Slid thought luy umilirinu^c In one the thought 
ley botlnng so attruts my heart as ruins in will be moro complete fliennuge moic compact, 
deserts oi so repels it as rums in tho euelc of moic pi oport ionite m >re annulled The eon 
fashion What is so shocking is the hard v ei ity ' trary would lie is incredible as that two birds, 
ot Death swept ly the rustling tntsquciulc of I close to cu.Ii other in the sime field, and striking 
Lifo 1 And does not Mortility of hcisclf teach us i their beiks ind claws into the suno turf fornutri 
how little we an without placing us amid thelinent should not lut upon the same grains and 
Invi ilitics of patehwoik pomp, where \irgil led animileuhs 

the Gods to found an empire, where Cicero saved Lii/fn/i I is ittr 'tour enemies, who often 
and Caesar shook tho world 1 call you strange and perverse, never call you 

rimuitme l into I wish sir, you would superficial 
favour us with a Latin inscription tor the tomhs LnnUn They know not and heed not what 
of tho gentlemen whose names you mentioned, they say Never hive I done anything designedly 
since the pathetic is not requisite in that species to atlriet the public notice, which is ordinarily 
of composition atfricted not by tho slow operation of silent 

Lamlor Although I haie written at various power lint by a rapid and incessant display of 
times a groat number of such inscriptions, is peculi mhos and freaks in the most public paths 
parts of literature yet I think nothmg is so ofliteratuie Bnt my groundwork, m common 
absurd if you only inscribe them on a tomb with that which brings the crowd about it must 
Why should extremely few persons, the least of necessity be superficial In tho matter laid on 
capable perhaps of sympathy, lie invited to sym the superficies, and m the manner of laying it, is 
pOthisc, while thousands arc excluded fioui it by all the difference It is as intolerable to keep 
the iron grate of a dead language 1 Those who reading over perpetual sharpnesses as it is to 
read a Latin inscription are the most likely to keep walking over them What ir ample and 
know already tho character of tho defunct, and capacious has room enough foi elevation, not 
no new feelings are to be excited in them hut what is circumscribed and contacted What we 
the language of the country tells the ignorant admire in a park is inadmissible m a cabbage 
who he was that lies under the turf before them , garden Taylor the Platomst had resolved on 
and, if he was a stranger, it naturalises him sacrificing a bull to Jupiter foolish enough 
among them , it gives him friends and relations , more foolish to select for the place of sacrifice a 
it brings to him and detains about him some who little back parlour floor The bull whisked his 
may imitate, many who will lamont hun We tail in the worshippers face, inculcating the un- 
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mediate necessity of a fresh ablution, and burst 
away through the window 

In composition no height is attainable without 
many preliminary steps along much lower ground 
That which appears, and really is, plam, humble, 
and (if you please) superficial, in my writings, 
may induce other men to think deeply Whether 
they are read in the present age or in the next, 
occupies no more my speculation than whether it 
be this morning or this afternoon 

English Visiter Are you certain that in their 
inferences they are all quite sound 1 
Lamtnr Indeed I do not know perfectly that 
they arc but, they will give such exercise in 
discussing them as always tends to make other 
mens healthier for questions of religion, on the 
points that now stick uppermost, am avoided by 
me, because they produce the contrary effect, m 
the fostering of scorn and malice 
English Visiter Wc arc in the full enjoyment 
of single blessedness when we espouse no party 
and no church. Among few reasoners, living and 
deceased, you set us the example of abstaining 
from control erne's , the example of giving truth 
for nothing, and of valuing it above all price 
Shelley and Keats were neither less ingenuous 
nor less averse to disputation 
Landor It wus not my fortune (shall I call it 
good or bad now they are dead *) to know those 
yonng men who, within so short a spate of time, 
have added two more immortal names to the 
cemeteries of ltomc Vpon one of thorn 1 have 
written what by no means satisfies me 

English Vunlnr Pray let me hoar it, if you 
retain it in your memory 

Landor I rarely do retain anything of my 
own aud probably you will never find a man 
who has heard me repeat a line But here it is 
you may read it yourself 
English Visitir 

Fair and free soul of poesy, n Keats 1 
O how my tcmplea throb, my hoart blood beats. 

At every Image, every word of thine < 

Thy bosom, pierced by Envy, drops to rest, 

Nor hearoat thou the friendlier volco, nor accst 
The sun of ftincy climb along thy ltne 
But under it, although a viperous brood 
That atung an Orpheus |tn a dime more rude 
Than ithodnpe and Itcmus frown upon) 

Still writhes and biases, and poersout foriuoro 
Whose buoyant blood they leave concteted gore, 

Thy dower* root deep and split the erevloed stone 
HI may I speculate on scenes to come, 

Yet 1 would dream to meet thee at our home 
With Spenser's qutet, Chauoor’s livelier ghost, 
Cognate to thine not higher, and less fair . . 

And Madalene and Isabella there 

Shall my, without thee half our lorn were loti 

Horo indood is little of the pathetic You must 
rather have been thinking on the depravity of 
1 those who exerted their popularity to depress 
him, heedless that it precipitated him to the 
tomb, 

Landor, If I bore malice toward any man I 
should wish him to write against me but poor 
Keats, sinking under the blow, perceived not the 


incurable ignominy it inflicted by its recoil on 
the executioner 

English Visiter Such people as Gifford are to 
be acquitted for how could they feel his poetry 
or estimate his virtues I Gifford is the Harriet 
Wilson of our literary world ; the witherer of 
young names. With the exception of Hatthias 
be is the dullest, as Byron is the sharpest, of onr 
satirists. 

Landor I have no recollection of anything 
written by the couple you mentioned with Byron, 
but of him and of his sharpness we think alike. 
He has not exerted ail his force, or he has not 
experienced alt hiR felicity, on mo Bather than 
the world should have been a loser in thiH part of 
his poetry, 1 would have corrected and enlarged 
for him what he composed about me, and I would 
have furnished him with fresh materials. I only 
wish I could have diverted his pen from Southey 
While he wrote or spoke agamst me alone, I said 
nothing of him m print or conversation but the 
taciturnity of pndc gave way immediately to my 
7oal in defence of my friend What I write is not 
written on slate and no finger, not of Tune him- 
self, who dips it in the clouds of years, can efface 
it To condemn what is evil and to commend 
what is good is consistent To soften an asperity, 
to speak all the good wc can after worse than we 
wish, is that, and more If I must understand 
the meaning of consistency as many do, I wish 
I may lie inconsistent with all my enemies There 
arc many hearts which have nsen higher and sunk 
lower at his tales, and yet have been shocked and 
sorrowed at his untimely death a great deal less 
than mine has been Honour and glory to him 
for the extensive good he did 1 peace and forgive- 
ness for the partial evil 1 

English Visitir Good resolutions, like good 
wine, are the better the longer they are kept 
Byron was irritable and selfish, restless and in- 
sincere but what shall wc say of his old enemies 
across the Border, descending on Keats as he 
entered the tic Id, and bringing down the loyal 
militia 3nd supplementary sharp-shooters of the 
Edinburgh press, until he had surrendered his pen 
and breathed Ins last t 

Lantkrr Bet us say that they have done, and 
hope that they will yet do, better things They 
might, like the beneficent deity of old mythology, 
have fixed a new Delos, a Delos among the 
Cyclades of poetiy Fame often rests at first 
upon something accidental , and often too is swept 
away, or for a timo removed but neither genius 
nor glory is conferred at once, nor do they 
glimmer and fall, like drops m a grotto, at a 
shout. Their foundations m the beginning 
may be scooped away by the slow machinery of 
malicious labour, but after a season they in- 
crease with every surge that comes agamst them, 
and harden at every tempest to which they are 
exposed. 

English Visiter. But certainly there are ble- 
mishes in Keats, which strike the most incurious 
and inobservant beholder 
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Landor. If so, why expose them ? why triumph 
over them 1 In Rests, I acknowledge, there are 
many wild thoughts, and there are expressions 
which even outstrip them in extravagance • bnt 
in none of our poets, with the sole exception of 
Shakspcare, do we find so many phrases so happy 
in their boldness. 

English Visit <r There is a more vivid spirit, 
more genuine poetry, in him than in any of his 
contemporaries ; in whom it has rarely its full 
swing , but the chords (excepting m Bums and 
Moore) are flattened, as it wore, by loaves or 
feathers on them The ‘ CtmneHion' has given you 
also some elbowingg and shovings 
Landor And how much more reasonably than 
they were givon to such gentle creatures as Keats 1 
He, like many other authors, young and aged, 
traversed m criticism lioth marsh and crag, to fill 
his bosom with every bitter and c\ory thorny 
plant, that might pierce, blister, or inquict it 
I never look for them nor see them The whole 
world might write against me, and leave me 
ignorant of it to the day of my death A friend 
who announces to me such things, has performed 
the last act of his friendship It is no more 
pardonable, than to lift up the gnabnet over 
my bed, on pretext of showing me there are 
gnats in the room. If I owed a man a grudge, 
I would get him to write against me but if 
anybody owed mo one, ho would come and tell me 
of it 

English Visiter You appear more interested 
about this youth than about Bums, whom 1 have 
known you extol to the skies 

Landor I do not recollect what I wrote on 
Bums, for I seldom keep a copy of anything, but 
I know that I wrote it many years after his de- 
cease, which was hardly less deplorable than 
Keats’s One would imagine that those who, 
for the honour of our country, ought to have 
guarded and watched over this prodigy of genius, 
had considered only how they could soonest 
despatch him from the earth They gave him 
a disreputable and sordid place, exactly of the 
kind in which he would indulge his only bad 
propensity 

English Vunter And I now remember that 
you allude to this propensity, not without an 
acknowledgment that yon yourself would have 
joined him in its excess 

Landor How so t If you can recollect it, the 
entice will thank you for it 
English Visiter. These, I think, are the verses 

Bad we two met, blithe-hearted Burns, 

Tho’ water Is my daily drink, 

Hey God forgive me but I think 
We should have roared oat toasts by turns. 

Inquisitive low whispering cares 
Bad found no room In either pato, 

Until f asked thee, rather late. 

Is there a hand-rail to the stain ' 

Landor. My Bacchus is, I protest, as innocent 
as Cowley’s mistress but, with a man like Bums, 


I do not know whether I should have cried out 
very anxiously 

Qu6 me Baeche rapta’ 

English Vinter. The Scotch, never delicate or 
dexterous m ridicule, bantered m thoir coarse 
manner the poetry of Keats. It is their practice, 
and a practice not confined to them, to hinder 
popularity in its first ascent; and, when thoy can 
not hinder it, to attend upon it obsequiously and 
ovorload it with incense From their stiflnoss 
and awkwardness they do not appoar at first Bight 
an inconstant people , yet now is less ashamed 
of committing tho most open and scandalous in- 
constancy. 

A colcbrated author, whose name will survive 
many eon tunes, wrote in favour of tho Princess 
of Wolos while the old king was living, against 
her when she had lost her protoctor. He flattered 
her husband, who had all the vices of all the 
Noros, without one virtue or Remblancc of virtue, 
who abandoned two contemporary wives, evoiy 
mistress, every relative, cvciy friend, and every 
supporter 

Landor Can it bo 1 Excuse my question you 
know my utter ignorance of parties in the literary 
citcIcb, and how little I am disposed to believe 
what they assert one of another 

English Vunter The truth of this is notorious. 
The same writer composed and sang a triumphal 
song on the death of a minister whom in his life- 
time lie had flattered, and who was just in his coffin 
when flic Minstrel Hang “ Tlic fox is run to earth ,” 
not among a few friends, but m the presence of 
many who neither loved nor esteemed, neither 
applauded nor countenanced him Constable of 
Edinburgh beard him, and related tho fact to 
Curran, who expressed his incredulity with great 
vehemence, and Ins abhorrence with greater than 
his incredulity 

Landor 1 believe there lias rarely been a less 
energetic or less consistent statesman than Mr 
Fox but he was friendly and affectionate , bo was 
a gentleman and a scholar When I beard of his 
decease, and how he had been abandoned at Chis- 
wick by bis colleagues in the ministry, one of whom 
he had raised to notice and distinction, I grieved 
that such indignity should have befallen him, even 
in the midst of the recollection that honester men 
had experienced as unworthy and as ungrateful 
friends I detested his abandonment of right 
principles in a coalition with a minister he had 
just before denounced ; and I deplored his habit 
of gaming, a vice which brings after it more 
misery than any other, and perhaps than all 
united , and which misery falls on wiveB, mothers, 
and children, who never shared in the indul- 
gence of that selfish passion. In a parliamentary 
leader it is the most pernicious, bocause it 
alienates from him the most respectable and the 
most efficient supporters, and deprives a good 
cause of good men. For this reason, and indeed 
on this ground alone, I wrote a Latin epitaph, not 
in honour to him, but certainly not to gratify any 
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resentment, which wag very far from me , nor a ith 
any desire to be countenanced h> the wealthier of 
the aristocracy, which wan cijunlly so , md lc ist 
of all to ingratiate myself sith the most profligate 
I prince that over w as tolerated bv tin knglixli 
people , a a retch impure as N ero, and heartless 
as Caligula 

Tyrants and usurpers, or those who would 
become so, arc the nnlv persons a hose death 
should he the hiili|cet of rcjomng ov cr nine 
and it is hi aver and more generous to ( ompass it 
than t> mi/ it Ft \ too had sung over nine 
peril ips in that urv room whin lie vras lvmg in 
hiH shroud hut in vir di 1 he exult in the death 
of an nliersirv or look tlnough his hnmmin/ 
gins at aunt hi m t< irs lie sis not always a 
]iitnotic or consi lentums statesman, nor vtrv 
| sf remit ns it my 'line i/niust (orruptions and 
| ahusts hut nnnv sire then limenting lum all 
I who had ever known lmn person illy For in pri 
v itc 111 lie was so ami aisle, tint his politic dviee« 
seemed to them hut weaknesses and ofteutinii s 
ovon as dot]) laid si hemes for some benefit ent 
I svi-tcm md he spol cwilh suih warmth and ton 
I fidencc tint then appeared to lie in Ins eh iru fci 
in despite of the importunity and pressure of 
munlx i less proofs against linn, both energy and 
prudt in e 

/’mill th T mitn To discover or to noapituliti 
or ton port what is ditvdvanti/cous to manor 
untlioi is little prviseworthy hut tofindment in 
others is itsi If a merit unless it is found as hires 
I are found onh to Ik run dim n To he iss ml ti d 
liv sit ire or umleiuiined bv intiiisin is deplorable 
' tothosi dm 11\ to whom authorship is a profession 
and whose t imilics must wisli awav with the 
jioison thrown into the fount un head of their 
suhsistemc I wish you viuiiselt hid noer 
cnviked the whip over By run diflereutly as he 
was situ vted 

Lnmlni I expressed the same wish the first 
moment it w vs right in 1 lawful 

Hiu/hih I i ihr Then w is something in Ins 
mind not ungrateful nor null glut although from 
adcfiticms of firmness if w inted digmtv lit 
issued foitli igainst stronger and hettoi mi n th in 
himself purtlv through w intonmss md in iligmtv 
partly through ignorance of their powers and 
worth, and partly through nnpititnee at then 
competition He could comprehend nothing 
heroic, nothing disinterested Mielhv atthegites 
of Pisa, threw himself between lum and the 
dragoon, whose sword ui his indignation was 
lifted and about to strike Byron fold i lornmon 
friend, some time afterward, tint he could not 
conceive how any man living should aet so ‘l>o 
you know, he might have been killed and there 
was every appearance that he would be ' The 
answer was, “ Between you and Shelley there is 
but little similarity, and perhaps but little sy mpa 
thy yet what Shelley did then, he w ould do again 
and always. There is not a human creature, not 
even the most hostile, that he would hesitate to 
protect from injury at the imminent hazard of life 


Anil a ot Ufo, which ho would throw forward so un- 
guardedly, is somewhat more with him than with 
others it is full of hopes and aspirations, it ib 
teeming with warm feelings, it is rich and overrun 
with its own nitive simple enjoyments In him 
everything that ever give pleasure, gives it still, 
with thesmie freshness the same exuberance the 
hamc earnestness to communicate and share it ” 

“ Bv (rod i I tail not understand it ' cried 
Ryron * A man to run upon a naked sword for 
another 1 

Lamlm lie had elravvn 1 iTgcly from lus imagi 
nation penurioiixly from his hcvrt lit distrusted 
it whit wonder then if ho lull little faith in 
onothu s' Hid he lived among the best of the 
vnt tent (books ho would hive sitirisid and re 
vilul them but their char liters caught his eye 
softened by time and distance nothing in them 
of opposition nothing of rivaliy where they are, 
there they must st md they < an not tome down 
tic irer Of ill grtif poits for such I consider 
him Byron his boi rowed most from others, not 
excepting Ariosto of whose description he re 
minds mo 

Suita s eavitlo e per it i n ia iti a la 

\ i disc >i rendo c moltt p »u a taao 

IS ot onlv in the dresses winch ho puts on ox 
piessh tot tin 1 lilies not only m the onental 
ti un mil pttfly turbm hut also m the tragic pill, 
hispirfunury lus somewhat too Urge i propoi 
turn of musk m it whuh so hangs about those 
who ire luustomul to spend minx hours with 
lmn th it thev seldom tome forth again with satis 
fiition into whit is fresh; r anel purer Yet Byron 
is I flunk, tin keenest md most imaginative of 
sitirists 

/ iK/lith J intn Those who spoke the most 
mail nmtly of lmn m his lifetime have pino 
gvrirul him since his deeeise with so little truth, 
disi ret toil and jiruisi >n tint we miv suspcit it 
to h iv i bitn done designedly md the rather, as 
the same msin cutv hith been displayed toward 
othus both where there might be and where 
there i ould not be a jealousy of rival-hip After 
his hot md stimulating spieciy, wc non are run 
lung to those si„cr poets who give us lemonade 
and ices , just 1 v the same direction as dogs recur 
to grass Me rush out of the sudatory ot Byron 
to roll in the snow of Wordsworth 

Land i lie suited the times The rapid ex- 
citement and easy reading of novels, the only 
literature (if such it may be called) which inte 
rests the pubhi, outrun the graver and measured 
steps of poetry M c hnv o no longer decennial 
epics and labyrinthine tragedies Our steeple 
chases are out of vogue we cantor up and down 
the narrow green lano w ith the ladies, and return 
with an appetite and small fatigue Byron dealt 
chiefly in felt and furbelow, wavy Damascus dag 
gers, and pocket pistols studded with paste He 
threw out frequent and brilliant sparks , but his 
fire burnt to no purpose , it blazod furiously when 
it caught muslin, and it humed many a pretty 
wearer into an untimely blanket 
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English Visiter. They who were lately hie most 
zealous admirers now disown him. 

Landor Dress, medicine, poetry, are subject 
to fashion and variation The same people have 
extolled and reviled both Wordsworth and Byron 
Public taste must first be vitiated, and then con- 
sulted To praiso immoderately the poet who 
before was immoderately depreciated, is the easiest 
way' to knock out a gilt nail-head from the coffin 

English Visitor An exploit not very glorious 
in itself, nor likely m the end to be very satis- 
factory 

Landor In my opinion it would bo better to 
carry our tkuivs-vinniur into the places of open 
corruption on each side of us, than to turn it back 
to its original use, of enabling us with safety to 
despoil tlie dead 

It has been my fortune to love, in general, those 
men most who have thought mnsl differently 
from me, on subjects wherein others pardon no 
discordance In iny opinion, I have no more right 
to lie angry with a man whose reason has fol 
lowed up a process diilerent from what mine has, 
and is satisfied with the result, than with one w-lio 
lias gone to Venice while I am at Florence, and 
who writes to me that he likes the plaie, and 
that, although he Raul once he should settle else- 
where, he shall reside in that city My political 
opinions are my only ones, beyond square demon- 
stration, that I am certain will never change It 
my muscles have hardened in them and are fit 
for no other, I have not on this account the right 
or inclination to consider a lriciul untrue or in- 
sincere, who declares that lie sees more of practical 
good in a quarter opjKisitc to that where we 
agreed to fix the speculative , and that he aban- 
dons the dim astounding majesty of mountain 
acenery, for the refreshing greenness and easy 
paths of the plain I have walked always wlicic 
I must breathe hard, and where such breathing 
was my luxury 1 now sit soinew hat stiller and 
have fewer aspirations, but I inhale the same 
atmosphere yet 

Why should authors act like children i snatch- 
ing at the coach and horses across the table, and 
breaking them and trampling them under foot , 
rejoicing at the w ry laces and loud cries they ut ca- 
sion, and ready to bug and kiss, only at tie mo- 
ment when they are called away 1 For myself I 
neither ask nor deprecate , no compacts, no con- 
ventions, no confraternities, for me Let them 
consider me as a cloud if they will , could they 
break and dissipate this cloud, whuli they can 
not, it would form again upon some other day 
Tho breath of the universe, directed at once 
against me, could detach from me hut some loose 
atoms, and such only os ought to tall of them- 
selves Literature is not the mother w bo should 
talk so frequently to her children about chastise- 
ment, the most favourite word with her ever 
since her re-appearance among us If chastise- 
ment is to be inflicted, let it fall upon the felon 
who has no forbearance, no shame, no pity , who 
attacks the tunid and modest, the partner onco 
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of his freshest and best assorted opinions, and, 
holding him by the throat, exults and laughs, and 
chants to young templars and benchers, in a loud 
clear voice, the ntual of apostacy as by law esta- 
blished No, even him let us rather pass quietly, 
and with patience let us hear others recommend 
him, for his decorum to he a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, for Ins accuracy a lord of the treasury, 
for his dexterity a parliamentary leader, or for his 
equity a judge 

Placing hun anywhere out of our way and 
out of our Bight, we will now return to Shelley 
Innocent and corclcBB as a boy, be possessed all the 
delicate feelings of a gentleman, all the discrimina- 
tion of a scholar, and united, in just degrees, tho 
ardour of the poet with the pationcc and forbear- 
ance of the philosopher His genorosity and 
charity went fin beyond those of any man (I 
believe) at present in existence lie was never 
known to speak evil of an enemy, unless that 
enemy had done some grievous injustice to 
another and lie divided his income of only ono 
thousand pounds with the fallen and afflicted 
This is the man against whom such clamours 
have toil raised by the religious and the loyal, 
and by those who live and lap under their tablCB 
this is the man, whom from one false story about 
his former wife, related by Mackintosh, I had 
refused to visit at 1’iaa I blush in anguish at my 
prcjuduc, and ought hardly to feel it as a bless- 
ing or a consolation, that 1 regret him lesB than 
l should have done if I had known him person- 
ally As to what remains of lnm now life is over, 
ho occupies if not the highest, almost the highest 
place among our poets of the present age, no 
humble station , and is among the most elegant, 
graceful, and harmonious of tho prose-writers 
English Visitir O that cracked bell of the 
liargollo 1 it will continue its talc and interrupt us 
It this is the gentleman from whom you pro- 
mised me a brief account of the campaign m 
llussia, will you request of him that complaisance i 
It may throw light npon the character of Napo- 
leon, of whom our English historians have written 
no less unfaithfully than inelegantly 
k/orentme Visiter Sir, I may bo thought un- 
favourable to a man w ho forced me away from roy 
studies, and incapacitated me for the profession 
to which I was brought np. Beside, it was only 
in the last campaign that l was present. Usually 
ho who ir about to describe the character of somo 
remarkable man, considers first how much inven- 
tion and acuteness ho can display, and secondly 
how best he can bring into order and congruity, 
or what the painters call keeping, his observations 
and reflections. For which reason, it rarely has 
happened that wo carry in our mind from these 
writers a resemblance that is not illusory or over- 
charged In great men thero arc discordances, 
as there aro inequalities in great substances It 
is only from a collection of facts, generally too 
minute to bo conveyed in tho pamers from which 
public curiosity is fed, that we are enabled to 
judge Surly and fully. 
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There it little perfect truth in the most saga- on the field, or hilled, or thrown into the rivers, 
dons of historians, an d little pure love of it in the He informs us that many, on somewhat recover- 
best of men. We are as unwilling to exchange ing from their lamontable state, went mad from 
Our thoughts for another's as our children, what- thirst and hunger, and that among those who 
ever more they may possess of strength or beauty , were first caBt into the water, the hands of many, 
and the way to conciliate onr sutfruges is not by as they clnng in agony to the barks, were broken, 
dictating an d teaching, but by laying before us Landor Fortunate * not he who can restrain 
evidences and testimonies, by collecting what may his indignation or his tears at this recital ; but 
corroborate them from circumstances, and by he who, turning h» eyOB upon a Sidney, as he 
raising us to the dignity of judges The ancients waves away the water from his own parched lipB 
drew characters , a e discourse on them , a much to the wounded soldior near him, can say, “ This 
easier matter Everything now is compendious was my country-man, that my enemy ” 
and economical wc make sonps from bones, Florentine V utter Much hath been repeated 
and histones from metaphysics of the studious and retired habits of his youth 

Bonaparte seems to me the most extraordi- I had inquired into these matters, long before I 
nary of mortals , because 1 am persuaded that so perused the narrative 1 have quoted , the inquiry 
much power was never acquired by another with would otherwise have been superfluous, for no 
so small an exertion of genius, and so little of very studious man was ever very cruel ; no two 
anything that captivates the affections , or main- things m nature have less affinity than violence 
tamed so long unbroken in a succession of such and reflection 

enormous faults, sue h scandalous disgraces, such Lanttor M St. Lcgcr, lieutenant-colonel of the 
disastrous failures and defeats I imestigate him regiment in which he was ensign, told me that he 
with the some dispassionate attention, os Lac <5- never at that period had heard of his progress in 
p£de would tho spine of a serpent from Hunnam, any branch of the mathematics , that he was 
or Cuvier the jaws of a mammoth from the chiefly remarkable for the dirtiness of his hands 
Ontario. and linen, his vulgar pronunciation and phrases, 

English Visiter. Persons who are elevated to las aversion to the society of the officers, and his 
high rank, liowover modest and virtuous, assume propensity toward the least respectable of the 
more or less of a fictitious character, but conge- privates This too would have been corrected by 
mal and agnate, if 1 may say it, with the former study If Pompcy had studied like Caisar, he 
Bonaparte would be whatever he had last road might not mdoed have possessed the clemency 
or heard of, Brutus or Borgia, Frederick or and aracuty of that accomplished man, nor have 
Charlemagne All appeared best that were most been in any respect worthy to be called his rival, 
striking; no matter for what, and not only a but he would cortamly have been less contracted 
book whenovor it fell in hts way, or a story when and self-sufficient, less unsteady and impatient, 
he had patience to listen to it, but even a new less arrogant, vindictive, and ferocious 
suit of clothes, changed lnm suddenly If his English Visiter 1 remember no general, worthy 
hair hud been dipt in the morning, he was at of the name, reviling the character of those mili- 
noon a Marius, at night a Sylla , no sooner had tary men who performed their duty against him 
he put on a court-dress, than he took a lesson of for Caisar in his AiUtrOcdo did not attaek the 
dancing, for loiuis XIV danced, no sooner tho captain, but the senator and the patriot. Bonar 
uniform of a marshal, than he tried to sing ; for parte left unuttored no term of ungovernable rage 
Villars sang and vulgar contumely, when Sir Sydney Smith 

Laiuityr Whoever is an imitatOT, by nature, precluded him from the subjugation of Europe by 
choice, or necessity, has nothing stabile theflexi- his defence of Acre 

bihty which affords this aptitude, is inconsistent Florentine Visiter Spannochi, governor of 
with strength Livorno, refused to open the gates to him, then 

Floreiitim Visiter Bonaparte’s knowledge of at peace with the Granduko Intending a sur- 
chorography, to which many attribute a certain prise, he had made a forced march, and, expect- 
part of his successes, was extremely limited In mg no resistance, ho had brought no cannon with 
a conversation with Count Giovio at Como,* a him Ho summoned the governor to surrender 
few days after the Austrians had first abandoned the town and citadel, who refused without orders 
Milan, ho inquired whether the Lamia ran info from Florence They arrived the next day, and 
the lagunas of Mantua. Tho memory of this ex- the brave Spannochi was exilod to Siena, not 
cellent man is fresh m tho gratitude of his fellow- before tho ally of tho Granduko had cursed him, 

cituons and friends no one ever doubted his called him by that appellation so familiar to the 

veracity. So long ago as the year 1796, in which lower French, seized his epaulette, spit upon him, 
his narrative was published, ho stated that Bona- and kicked hiB °hm. 

parte, in his first campaign, had permitted or Landor. History for her own sake must soften 
ordered his Biek and wounded, past Borneo, not some characters and equivocate on some facts, 
to be carried to the hospitals or entrusted to the She treads confidently and firmly upon blood , 
care of the religions and beneficent, but to be left she follows her cine unhesitatingly through the 

— — labyrinths of mystery and of crime, she is cm- 

* Published by OatinollJ, Como, 17U0. barrassed only by vulgarity and We 
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fed a deep interest whenever great masses of man 
land are moved, and seldom think or are altoge- 
ther ignorant what trilling things are the movers 

Florentine Vinter Bonaparte was invidious of 
the dead almost to the same degreo as of the 
living One tune he asserted that Marlborough 
owed his successes to Eugene, another that Eugene 
owed his to Marlborough , and an y officer would 
have been rained who had suggested that Marl 
borough was not present at the battle of Belgrade 
In a conversation at Varese, just before his visit 
to Como, he appears to have mistaken Gustavus 
Adolphus for Charles XII On hearing that the 
army of Gustavus had penetrated into Italy by 
the lake of Como, of which a terrific account is 
given m the letters of Boldom, he denied the 
fact, and added, “ That madman never thought 
about Italy , he hail other affairs, other interests , 
he was miu, tactiijuc, nans call ul 

Lantlor And yet Napoleon in his jouth was a 
historian lie took lus manuscript to l’ooh it 
was such as might haic been expected from an 
admirer of Ossian Paoli, not long before hj-> 
death mentioned the flu t at Clifton and said he 
believed the young man had never pardoned the 
freedom of his advice in recommending that the 
work should be delayed a little until the impetu 
osity of his genius had subsided 1 should have 
imagined that the sentences were short, as from 
the tripod the general said that on the contrary 
they were excessively verbose, strangely met iplio 
ncal, without any regard to punctuation 01 rather 
to that upon which punctuation is iounded , tint, 
when you had come, as you believed, to the end 
of your march, y ou were to start again and often, 
on setting out, you were suddenly stopped and 
countermanded In the latter part of lus life he 
wrote well 

Florentine Vtiitir Ills discipline hath been 
extolled, and examples are cited of soldiers, in 
every campaign, shot for petty thefts To avoid 
an examination into the wcilth of his dukes and 
pnnecs such os Combaclres, Fouchtf, Talleyrand, 
and several of his marshals and grand dignitaries 
the General Mouton, when he dined at the Lscu 
nal, which he did o\ cry day with the King and 
Queen of Spain, took away the plate after dinner, 
until none was left 

Landor This fact, reported m the country 
where it occurred, was confirmed to mo at Flo 
rence by my friond Qaliano, who was present 

Englwh Vmter Whatever in different men 
may have been the difference of punishment for 
the same offence, where society was interested , 
however it may have been permitted by special 
privilege that he who had renounced the deity 
might renounce the laws, that ho who hod abjured 
the bishop might supersede the citizen , all offences 
were equally unpardonable which were committed 
against Napoleon 

Landor Another proof of a weak intellect not 
that forgiveness is any proof of a strong one 
Offences that can be pardoned should never be 
taken Bonaparte took them indiscriminately and 


voraciously, as his food There is no trouble or 
address m finding them, and in showing them 
there is no wisdom pr content 
His ideas of a ruling star present a still more 
signal indication of a vacillating and ill composed 
mind He knew nothing of judicial astrology, 
which hath cer tain laws assigned to it, and fancied 
ho could unite it with atheism, as easily os the 
iron crown with the hlies, not considering that 
ruling stars themselves must have a ruler, and 
must obey, far more certainly than they can indi 
cate, his designs and will 
Florentine Vmter Afterward he laid by the 
stir, and took np the crucifix to play with, on 
which seme sweeter recollections and more de 
hghtful hopes might have reposed, if ever he could 
hav c brought himself to the persuasion that either 
a man or a god would suffer pain, or disseminate 
good, gr ituitously In the same manner and de 
grcc os he was inconsistent m pnnciplo bo was 
irresolute in action Ho lost his presence of mind 
when he advanced to dissolve the representatives 
of the people , ho lost it at the hiitJi of Marengo, 
and when the allies wore marching into Baris, he 
appeared to lie deprived, not of his judgment only 
and his senses, hut of locomotion 
Ihujli h Vinter In one thing he was singular, 
and altogether different from every other man 
when lie hail accomplished his design, he was as 
fond of appearing dishonest as lie was satisfied 
with having been so he was the only pickpocket 
m the world that ever laid before the people the 
instruments of his trade, and showod ostonta 
f lously how he had used them I ndeed he had few 
secrets to keep He invaded the territory of na 
tionB to whom any possible change might reason 
aid} appeir a gainful speculation Neither forec 
nor fraud nor bribery itself, however largely and 
j udieiously administered, subverted the continental 
states it was effected by the croduhty of their 
hopes and the incapacity of their rulers His 
att ick was against the cabinet those within i ried 
for qu irtoi, gave a provmeo or two for a ransom, 
kept their ploces resolutely (who would abandon 
them in times so critical t), complimented tlieir 
master, rang their church bells, fired their jubilee 
cannon, if one was left for they had surrendered 
ouly tlieir country 1 Austria and Prussia fell , 
they had kings and k mgs’ servants within Spain 
and Portugal, unsuspicious, unprepared, nndisci 
plmed, unarmed, resisted successfully their kings 
and kings servants stood without Vi here there 
are interests, real or apparent, distinct from those 
of the community, that, whatever it be, whorein 
they lie, should be shovelled down and earned off, 
for there is the ground upon which tho enemy 
will mount his first masked battery Everywhere 
kings and oligarchies soon seconded Bonaparte , 
nations spurned and expelled him 
Florentine Vmter If he had boon contented to 
marry in a family no higher, or not much higher, 
than his own, the graft might have taken and the 
bark have healed over, but dashing to the earth 
the light of experience, he took a wife from a 
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stock uprooted and rejected from the land it had baser motive He suspected (and it could only 
exhausted. The canker it bore inherently caused be suspicion) that Kodio, Then minister, dissuaded 
the blight and decay of a plant so recently sprung the acceptance in marriage of a Bonaparte by 
above-ground. The higher ranks, and the lower the royal family It has always been wonderful 
equally, turned away with disgust and indigna to me, what sympathy any well educated English^ 
tion at the union of a French soldier with an man can have with an ungenerous, ungentlemanly, 
Austrian arch-duchess Of his fidelity or infidelity unmanly Corsican 

toward his allies I havo nothing to remark, Lantlor Eccelhno and Borgia lived in ages 
other than that, from whatever motive, he when religion glared and glimmered fitfully on a 
did greatly and incomparably more service to benighted world, rendering the darkness the more 
several who had fought against him, and after horrible, and when atheism sat predominant m 
discomfiture and subjugation had become his the Vatican No feature of crime was novel, no 
friends, than somo governments which boast attitude or stroke of violence was unexpected 
loudly of their good faith and generosity did to the But Bonaparte hied when Europe was one largo 
most faithful and jierscvc ring of their confederates jury box, and when even France, recovering from 
1 have tiuly no leisure for discoursing, and could the leprosy she had bathed with blood, had placed 
excite no interest if I did, on prunes first dt a bench of judges before him He committed 
graded into crimp sergeants, then capansoncd deliberately anil slowly the most cruel, cold- 
likc cooks and ostlers tor billets and relays, then hearted murder of TouBsaint L’Ouverture, while 
running the gauntlet, and drummed from their the eyes of a Bismondi, of a Courier, and of a Do 
dominions, on princes in short who felt, and Stael, were filed upon lnm 
whoso conduct him made others leel, that eicu tins J'lurenlnn Vintir Bonaparte had perhaps the 
was clemency Tho description of tyrants is at fewest virtues and the faint eat semblance of them, 
least a stirring tiling it is like walkingovcr red of any man that has risen by Ills own efforts to 
hot ploughshares and the vulgar arc not thchrst supreme power and yet the services he rendered 
repressing on to au exhibition so strange* and to soc ictv, incommensurate as they were with the 
antiquated piodigious means he possessed, were great, mam 

B hen i was at Naples the Slareheso Itodio, fold, and extensive Never had been such good 
formerly a minister in the icign of Ferdinand, laws so well administered over so large a portion 
received the orders of that king to place himself of Europe , never was right obtained with so 
at the head of some insurgents in Calabria lie modeiatc a cost , never was injury so speedily 
surrendered by capitulation in despite of which, redressed Two of the bravest and most 01 duly 
he was ordcied for trial under a military coinnus nations of the Continent received the benefit of 
sion, and was acquitted * Ho wrote an act ount excellent kings at his hands Bcrnadottc* and 
of hiH happy eseupc tohis wife and his friends But, Louis Bonaparte, the most upright men of their 
in the midst of this security and j<>\, an older ( order, gavenosigns, citherby violence or rapacity, 
came iroin tho cmpiror that the sunc judges | by insolence or ialschood, that they had been 
should bung him ncam to trial Buchan order | nurtured m the feverish bosom of the French 
could not lie mismUrjirctod tiny condemned j BcpuMic But by Napoleons insatiate love of 
him and he was shot from behind, as a tclon a | eh ingc, by Ins impatience to si < any thing or to lit 
traitor , and a rebel to his Uqiti unite prim e '1 his any thing long together, his nuld, intelligent, and 
was considered by the army as an assassination •( vutuous brother, was toned to abdicate a tin one, 
and it would have In cn so considered eveu it the which he mounted amid the curses of the people 
omporor had committed ll in Jus own dominions aud descended amid their tears That he might 
Never was an atiouous crime perpetrated trorn a not be an oppressor he ceased to be a king, and 

~ ,, ~ hw short unquiet reign is mentioned with grati- 

J*' tude bythe most republican mid least sensitive 

other assassinations, with tins rdhuiun • a wm uncut, ni0ID bcr of the great European family 
monsieur, «w eliuscsH noxint imlu mccIo ounouj vivous! KmjUsh VisiUr Instead of scoring maps and 
nl do oe pays ol Tout cclascst pause qutlque jurt au shifting kings, Napoleon could havo effected more 
jap oD ou b ' en t i Tumbouct'e 1 ven a I rimlmun, and than Henry IV designed The load was paved 
une ucoustomed to the judicial murders of lliihcsuicrrs, r i _ ic „ , i . , , , 

cries out aloud lu the nodal of tho army agam-t thu* f ° r hun Wlth * eU brokon materials and well rolled 
darker atrocitlm, as too inhuman fui the ago over There w as hardly a statesman m Europe 

f "Be mort pasaeiol pour un asaasaioat etpouruno bossc of capacity enough to direct a workhouse, orwnte 
vengeance. On lul on voalait piret qu ctant contruiro au a fair copy' of a washerw Oman s bill Energy was 
matioge quel on proposuitd until* ou d untblltdo is&nleti ± ± .i a ,, , , “f 

avet- quel qu’ un de la fiunillo L cmperiiirutUtofdiblissi de jP? 11 Coutincilt m England it WAS 

toualw parvenus ylla’expoae a dctircfuB 11 fut ritu%6 lk it displayed by the crazy fanatics, Wilo Wandered 
ailUun. H feuch are the exprewionB of Paul Louis (uurjer, from field to marketplace, fiom marketplace to 
chtf iFiscadrm, the deepest thinLcr in oil the 1 * nnol! held, roaring to the people that they were damned 
armies, and certainly aa honest, its calm, as unprejudiced a 

writer a* ever commemorated the actions of UonapuU. Ul “ ' — 

co T" U, , da “ 4 1 , ' uurno . n cut reine, auauine par ordrt, see (Mptchss onlev&s, envoi ees 
lordre jet loxdcutalde ficniarrCterdtuv riches oigcieians a Pans. L’hommeqmStlecuup.ou du moinsl’ordonna, 
d» 1 i Mlkvdout 1 tin )rfrit comma Modi" Nousavons je le ivtl tout lu joint'' Lettro IM de baintc Croix i 
vu ici (a N iples) un couriui qui purtoit dcs Ictlrcs dt la I’arls, Naples Julllet 100?. 
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a truth which indeed they might hare discovered 
by themselves, if they had only put their hands 
into their pockets While, as Kldber says in your 
Dialogue, "throughout the 'whole territory of 
France, throughout the range of all her new 
dominions, not a single man of abilities was ne- 
glected,” in England son succeeded to father in 
the oligarchy, and expeditions wore formed just 
weighty and durable enough to giro fortunes to 
those who had squandered them. Of our generals, 
the most distinguished was one that roso from 
bed after midday , of which when orders were re- 
quested, the first answer was, “ His lordship is at 
breakfast ,’’ the second, “ His lordship is at lunch ,” 
the third, “ His lordship is at dinner ,” the fourth, 
" His lordship is dead-drunk ” The armament 
had been directed, first against an inland where 
fevers arc as periodical as rains under the tropics, 
and ultimately against a fortified city neither the 
climate of the one nor the strength of the other 
was known by' the wisest of the mi mstors, although 
there is hardly a gin-shop m St Giles, where 
some smuggler or smuggler’s boy might not have 
been found who could have given the information 
The want of it seemed so shameful, that one of 
the ministry, in that hurry and confusion of in- 
tellect which involve all his words and actions, 
said in parliament, “ That ho knew it , hut that 
he wished to let his colleague have his own way,” 
forgetting that the difference cost the nation an 
army, and heedless that it cost her a disgraio 
His colleague was angry, sonic say ashamed, and 
was determined to prove that, if he was unlit to 
direct a council, lie was not unahlc to direct a 
pistol a far higher qualification in his country 
The Uioicc of the coniniaudei was more easily 
defended no member of thee uluuetbluHhed at that 
I have dwolt the longer on tlieho characters, 
from the same principle as the Bight, after rocks, 
rums, and precipices, reposes upou a flat surface, 
though ten or quagmire 
Florentine V miter And I have thrown together 
my materials on Bonaparte as 1 caught them 
from him, not wishing to represent a w hole where 
no whole existed Ho was courtier and postilion, 
sage and assassin, quicker than the pen could 
trace the words Never was ho observed in a 
moment of highly liad or highly good humour, 
without expressing it by some boisterous sally of 
ill-breodmg Even those who had sccu him daily, 
and knew lam well, stood m astonishment some- 
times at the discrepancy between his language 
and his office, at the disparity between the action 
of his hands and his embroidered niantle Be it 
remembered that, if I have represented him as a 
thing not luminous in itself, 1 have forborne to 
represent him as one in which all light is absorbed, 
or upon which none can fall He did both greater 
evil and greater good than all the other poten- 
tates of his tune united the larger part of the 
evil he did, they perpetuate , and nearly the whole 
of the good they abolish l’ncstcraft and oligar- 
chy, the two worst of curses, are restored through 
Europe and royalets are only plucked forth from 


under his coop to bo encaged and hoodwinked by 
their old decoy-men. 

Landor You have taken up from one side and 
the other of this strange phenomenon the brighter 
parts and the darker, mjUBt proportions 
Trtis imbrla tort! radios, trels uubts aquoBs 

Florentine Visiter In the retreat from Moscow 
he provided only for his own security the fa- 
mished and wounded were without protection 
Those (to the amount of forty thousand) who sup- 
plied tho army with occasional food by distant 
and desperate excursions, were uninformed of its 
retreat they perished to a man, and caused to 
perihh by their disappearance a far greater num- 
ber of their former comrades The road was ex- 
cavated m the snow the army seemed a phan- 
tasmagoria no sound of horses’ foet was heard, 
no wheel of waggon or ortillciy, no voice of man 
Kcgimcnt followed regiment in long and broken 
lines, between two hies of soldiers the whole way 
Some stood erect, some reclined a little, some had 
laid their arms beside them, some clasped them ; 
all were dead Several of these had slept in that 
position, but the greater part had been placed 
so to leave the more room , and not a lew from 
every troop and detachment took their voluntary 
station among them The barbarians, who at 
other seasons rush into battle with loud cries, 
rarely did it SkinB covered not their bodies 
only, but their faces , and, such was the intensity 
of cold, they reluctantly gave vent, from amul the 
j spoils they hail taken, to this first and most na- 
tural expression of their vengeance Their spears, 
although many of soft wood, as the licecli, the 
lurch, the pine, remained unbroken, while the 
sword and habre of the adversary cracked like ice 
Feeble from inanition, inert from weaiincss, and 
somnolent from the frost that enthralled them, 
they sank into forgetfulness, with the CWarksin 
pursuit and coming down on thorn, and even while 
they could yet discern, for they looked more fre- 
quently to that quarter, the more fortunate of 
their comrades marching home Tho gay and 
lively Frenchman, to whom war had been sport 
and pastime, was now reduced to such apathy, 
that, in tho midst of some kind speech which a 
friend was to communicate to those he loved the 
most tenderly, he paused from rigid drowsiness, 
and bade the messenger adieu Some, it is rc- 
jiortcd (and what is unnatural is m such extre- 
mity not incredible), closed their eyes and threw 
down their musketB, while they could use them 
still, not from hope nor from fear, hut part from 
indignation at their general, whose retreats had 
always been followed by the total ruin of his army, 
and part, remembering with what brave nations 
they had once fought gloriously, from the impos- 
sibility of defeating or resisting so barbarous and 
obscure an enemy Napoleon moved on, sur- 
rounded by what guards were left to him, thinking 
moro of Pans than of Moscow, more of the con- 
scripts he could enroll than of tho veterans he 
had left behind him Yet this man lives, and 
Ferdinand has departed 
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POPE LEO XII. AND HIS VALET GIGI. 


Gigi. Coughing and spitting, spitting and 
coughing, what loving and attcntiro sons will 
you make the whole sacred college > Again i nay 
upon my life, holy father, this sore throat of your 
Beatitude returns at an awkward season An 
ugly thing at best , and ugliest of all at a jubilee , 
though many more will tie caught at it than wilt 
be freed Were I your Holiness, I would excom- 
municate that nasty Munich girl. 

Leo. Gigi I her bones were in the grave twentj 
years ago 

Ouji And rotten thirty I wonder whether 
the worms would touch her mayhap they might, 
having no palates or noses 
Leu. By our Lady 1 Uigi, few of those who did 
touch hor had any a short time after. 1 cm aped 
. . as you sco me though ' It being the will of 
our heavenly Shepherd that I should succeed to 
the chief guidance of his numerous docks on earth 
Ilavo you seen the pilgrims 1 
Gigi Yes, your Beatitude > 

Leo Are any fresh ones come in, this morning 1 
Gigt If o, by my faith, your Holiness 1 There 
is indeed old Gasparo-Snnone, whowas wlupt after 
the last julidec, as they report it, and his daughter 
Beatrice- Faustina, who is no more of a fresh one 
than he is 

Leo 1 never heard of this Qasparo-Simonc 
Gigi 1 wonder at that, your Holiness 1 as 
celobrated a pimp as any in the city He was a 
voterinary surgeon in the swine department, and 
used to perform to a marvel those operations on 
the juvenile objects of lus studies, which being 
applied to new-made Christians, whom he also 
attended on the occasion, has rendered them the 
peculiar favourites of the Holy Allies in all the 
cities upon the Continent, awl enables them, liy 
the clearer undulation of thoir voices, to lift up 
our souls to our Creator iu the Bistine Chapel 
But the said Gaspare, having been detected in 
selling the selections of rams and goats, dogs and 
oats, among the more delicate ones deducted from 
tho Circdan herds, and suspected of mingling the 
porcine unil the Christian, was obliged to decline 
the practice of his profession “ I will now take 
my foe,” he says, “ to serve his nohnoss, although,” 
he adds archly, “ I am only a licentiate ” As for 
the Jew, ho swears by Abraham he never will 
recant again, until fifty more ducats arc paid 
him. 

Leo. Who is ho? 

Gigi. Tho same who was to have recanted to 
the Queen of Etruria, by her royal command, and 
who hod a hundred ducats for it. His late Holi- 
ness could not give her Majesty a bullfight, and 
was resolute against all flatteneB and entreaties tc 
order an auUxiar/l a conversion was tho least 
thing he oould do for her, particularly as her chd- 
dren were with her, and she found both sponsor 
and banker Gasparo-Simono Levi now protests 


on his conscience that a jubilee recantation is 
worth twice as much as a coronation one. We 
threatened him with imprisonment and cutting 
his tongue out. “ I shall never recant the.better 
for that,” said he, “nor make the more converts;” 
and thon, winking his black almond eye, “Ask 
his Beatitude who brought Serafina Data to him, 
when he was made a cardinal." 

Leo Pimp and impostor t docs he pretend it 
was he } Gigi 1 peace and respect I I desire to 
hear no more about these idle lusts of the flesh. 

Gigi Idle enough, God knows, at our time of 
life, jour Holiness 1 They are ugly things to hear 
of, they cost us many a sigh and many a stock- 
fish, when they arc over 
Leo There is a service good for the casting out 
of all other devils but these 
G'n/t Faith > and there is a service good for the 
casting out of these albo, though none for the 
keeping out 

Leo I know it not, at present 
Gigi Nor I neither, hut I did when I was 
younger, awl so did your Holiness 

Leo No trifling, Gigi, no trifling, I desire. Tho 
German Lutheran is more tractable, I trust, than 
that impure man Leu 1 

G'n/t Much more he declares that if the 
pretty Princess of Lucca would but wash his feet 
for him, and hold upon her lap the liiIvcb of each 
leg while she is wiping them, he would turn Turk 
for it 

Leo Unconscionable varlet 1 who would not * 
I mean catholic But arc there really only 
thirty-eight pilgrims on this occasion ? 

Giqi Y our Holiness must forget the four hun- 
dred you yourself ordered from your states. 

Leo 1 do not count those 
Giqi They have feet that require as much 
washing, awl bellies that want as much filling, as 
the rest The fishing-boat that was appointed by 
his most Christian Mtycsty, to convey the faithful 
of his kingdom to the patrimony of Saint 1‘oter, 
arrived last evening It contains five merry pil- 
grims from Provence; three nuns of some distinc- 
tion, if one may behove their stones, for they 
assert that they come from the Palais-Royal , and 
a sturgeon , which the nuns, unlieeoming their 
condition and consequence, were fighting for, until 
the crew separated them with little deference, 
the captain crying out joenngly, “ You have 
unction enough about you ; and 1 have a cord of 
Saint Francis in the cabin, that, with two or three 
strokes across the buttocks, will bnng you, I war- 
rant, into as proper a state of recuedlement as 
heart can wish.” 

Leo Spouses of Christ ■ do yon poll capsl My 
sheep ! do you eat sturgeon 1 
Gigi. Tho heretics m Rome think it a singular 
kind of jubilee to taste nothing but macaroni, 
week after week. 
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Leo Many of them would fain have milk m 
their tea, reprobates ! 

Gigu They are not terrified by the death of the 
goat, your Holiness commanded to be killed for 
giving it. If they had seen it done they would 
have been for her httle kid ran after the soldier 
who slew her, somotnnos licking his hand, at 
other tunes twinkling its cars and rubbing them 
between its legs, in order to clear itself of the 
blood that dropped on it from the mother, when 
it leaped up at her teat, and was dnven off. The 
Corsican guard has been called out to repcll 
another of these animals, that was seen crossing 
the Ponte Mollc, and, if the male hod not accom- 
panied her, it is thought would have succeeded 
The Swiss, coming up opportunely, acted with 
great vigour on tlio occasion both male and 
female were surrounded and disabled, and arc now 
before the police 

Leo I will make an example of them Take 
instantly my orders, that the male be reduced Lo 
that condition whereto the Society of Jesus re- 
duced the statues of the Pnnce of l’imbino , and 
I will seclude the female, just as 1 secluded the 
Graces which my predecessor (now in purgatory 
for it) placed in the Vatican After which holy 
function, go and prepare for the pedtluvtah 

Gigi Anon, anon Ages back the washings 
from the feet of pilgrims must have poisoned all 
tho fish in the Tiber, from Castcl Sant’ Angelo to 
Piumemca , so that the Holmcsscs your prede- 
cessors could have fed the poor devils at no cost 
now jour Holiness may wash them indeed with a 
pasty washball made yesterday, arid sell it again 
to-morrow as though it were never handled , so 
little wear will there have been upon it , but the 
fish must be pulled up out of the taxes 

Leo 0 unbelieving age' the number of pil- 
grims is smaller by half than of the choristers and 
assistants All their staves put together would 
not make fiddlesticks enough for my chapel. 

Gigi The greater part have chrome rheuma- 
tisms and liver complaints, so cruel and desperate 
that your Holiness must beware of touching tho 
shinbone , for the rheum and liver havo their 
arches there whence the humours swell anil flow 
out. The twelve pounds of quicksilver which his 
most catholic Miy esty, King Fcrdinund the purger, 
sent for the silvering of such saints as were by 
hither's side or mother s side of Spanish extrac- 
tion, and hidalgos, and had been duly purged, 
have been employod in pills and unctionB for tho 
brethren and sisterhood, labouring under these 
bodily infirmities. 

Leo Vile offering of his Majesty 1 Twelve 
pounds of mercury arc hardly worth twelve crowns, 
unless the pnee has risen since I forget when. 
These brethren and sisters must not kiss tho Vir- 
gin for she would infect the whole city after 
them. Where arc they 1 

Gigi. They are m that ward of the hospital 
which the French mado so neat and comfortable. 

Leo. My commands were that the pilgrims 
should be seen togothcr in their dormitory, to 


edify the infidel • and I ordered to lie placed there 
four hundred and fifty bods for them. 

Gigi. Only one was occupied two were ready; 
but the two pilgrims the most obedient to the 
ordinances of your Holiness, were found on one 
pillow, communicating 

Leo I understand you, Gigi . . and without a 
licence ? What an age is this ! the most licentious* 

Gig t. Holiness I my master 1 I have heard it 
reported that the present age is a great deal less 
licentious than any former one since the establish- 
ment of the Popedom 

Leo Ay truly, less licentious indeed in buying 
licenses 

Gigi Licentiousness is not the word, I see, but 
luxury Formerly, I have heard, a cardinal would 
have his dozen of pages m our days hardly an 
Eminence has a couple, and one or other of them 
is sweaty us a running footman, or stiff and seden- 
tary as a maestro ill casa This is, m comparison, 
as a sprig ot synnga to a posy an ell round, fit 
for a Madonna m a new satin of Lyons. 

Leo I wish they would keep as many pages as 
formerly, to amuse them in their own palace- 
yards, with skittles and bowls, or any other game, 
and not be caught on the Btaireuse of tho Quinnal, 
like his Eminence the ether day, sticking a petard 
into the skirt of my grenadier on duty, to the 
laughter of the rubble and the scandal of Holy 
Church Such idleness and levity * 

After all, what most afflicts me is the scarcity 
of my pilgrims 

Gigi 1 think jour Beatitude would have had 
three or four decently good-looking ones out of 
Tuscanj r , if the people could have remained in 
ignorance of your uncourtcous answer to the 
Granduke 

Leo God’s liver * nncourteous f Gigi ' what 
doRt thou mean’ Is the successor of Jesus Christ 
expected lo be courteous 1 

Gtqi. Pardon me, my master and Beatitude I 
but of all tho mon that ever lived upon earth, for 
man he was, the most courteous was ho to whom 
your Beatitude is successor. He knew who he 
was ns well as we do , yet he was so goodnatured 
and fairspoken both to high and low, that, God 
forgive mo ' but I t hink him as worthy as the 
best of the saints , nay, m my min d he is the very 
next to his sweet mother 

Leo. Do you mean Pius the Seventh t 

Gigi I thought your Holiness had said, by im- 
plication, that you wore the successor of Jesus 
Christ 1 

Leo. Did III forgot it. I am so, but times 
are altered. 

Gigi Saint Peter himself could not improve 
upon him 

Leo. Much may lie said on both sides, but, 
from tho elevation on which it has pleased tho 
Holy Ghost to place me, I can not listen to such 
subjects. I would remind the powers of Europe 
that I am their sovran ; and that what I conde- 
scend to receive from them is my duo, as from 
vassals. 
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Chgi. But the hundred candied citrons, which vited some of the Christian princes to be present 
the young Graaduke sent to your Beatitude, had at this solemnity < 

always been sent as an act of mere courtesy Leo I pressed the youngest, who are the most 
The custom, 1 have beard, originated with the ductile, and the oldest, who are the most devout . 
Medici, who, according to the quaintncss of an neither ago a ould yield to mo 
emblematic age, I imagine, would represent their O'tgi No 1 not a Bourbon t 
armorial hearings of the golden baits by a pro Leo The Bourbons are either curds or cream 
sent of citrons. It was customary for the Holi wc may lick up a little of them, but they close 
ness of our Lord to wntc a letter of tlunks for upon or slip under any impression we would make 
the politeness shown to lum. your Sanctity did Beside, they arc never so pious as when they have 
not write it, but ordered a secretary to say simply , eaten a good dinner and are going to sleep. The 
"that your Sanctity had received the citrons, and two Infantes of Spain proposed to attend me, on 
appeared to be contented with them ” condition that 1 would lend them each three 

Leo Well, so 1 was thousand dollars this, by advice of my secretar 

Ouji Next year, if 1 mav prophesy, your Bea- nes of the interior and of the finances, I agreed 
titude must lie contented without 'cm to do on their arrival at ltomc They replied, 

Lev 1 suspei t as mm h The last present I that at Madrid they could enforce credit, but that 
received from Tuscany, by the connivance (1 m the provinces the people would rather leavo 
doubt not) of some in power, prepares me lor this their houses than accommodate them with a sup- 
aflront per or a night's lodging , and that without the 

Oigi 1 should have thought the citrons would money thev and their mules would perish upon 
have been the last the road The reflections were so extremely just, 

L<o No , while vou were on my business nt so notoriously true, that I had no suspicion of a 
Orvieto, tho Archbishop ot 1‘isa scut me three latent fraud, until o nt of the faith informed me 
largo salmons and three codfish, the lattei only clandestinely, being in the king's confidence, that 
salted, tho former both halted uud smoked, lu his Catholic Majesty had united with Ins brothers 
forming toe that, according to thednee turns he liad the Infantes m laving a trap for my money, and 
received with ’em, they should not lie opened, was, nuoiding to the lcgitimaev of primogeniture, 
nor cut to pieces, nor washed, as ltwould be injn to have above ball to bis own share On renew- 
rious to the flurom and would doniugc the flakes mg the negotiations, I proposed to acccjit a his- 
One of each was served up at mv table on the toncal piece by Velasquez and another by Vnndyk, 
tlurd day of Lent, and my appetite was sharper as my security tor the money They, finding that 
than usual Maria Fabn/io, on applying the the sum was below the v aluc of the pictures, and 
knife, fell at my leet and kissed them, and asked feaung the reward of their perfidy, expressed tho 
mo humbly, with lus eves closed, whether it was utmost sorrow that they could not attend mo, 
my pleasure that it should lie a iunai le or not assuring me that apprehensions wcie entertained, 
I wondered what the man meant lie brought from certain symptoms, that they both had caught 
before me the two fishes, a stiong smell ot tui the gout, by a constant attendance on their lie 
pentme invaded my nostrils, tho two dainties loved king and biothcr, and that their physicians 
wore of pine wood, a salmon skin and cod skin had strongly recommended that they should con- 
being drawn over them I’oi tins insult, ollered tinuc in their native air, without which not one 
to me in the firs! instance, I umleistjml, by one of the Faculty could answer for the consequences 
Aliab Rigworthv oi Connecticut, 1 will forbid the lltqi If they were not lniantes of Spam, and 
Americans to visit Home brothers of Ferdinand the Seventh, one might 

Ou/i My deal master, your Beatitude, if an call them the greatest liars and scoundrels upon 
American should ever wish to visit Home, it earth Your Holiness would then really have 
would only be to tiy lus wits against the Jews, .us ommodated them, after the first prooi-nnprea- 
or to speculate, in cise Saint J\ (ei s should come sion of their moral features 
to the hauimei, what may he (he weight of lead Leo There is nothing I should not rejoice to 
sheeting and brass nails upon the lout, how many <lo t fur a Bourbon, unless it be to fake bis bill of 
iron cramps in the walls, how much lime the exchange or his word In other respects hardly 
pillars and statues would burn into, and wlucl one in the tunily would deceive you 
vont ho could open for them I will answer tor Tho two Infantes declare to me, that they would 
it, there i« more taste foi the fine arts, and more have come into Italy some time ago, while they 
knowledge of them, among the galley slaves in lmd in their pockets some of the money they re 
Civita Vecclua, than in the most wealthy citiaciib icivcd for promising the pardon ol sundry negros, 
of the United J'rovmoes Put that they could not find m their hearts the 

Leo That I know . and I am surprised how resolution to leave behind them so fine a sight as 
they could carve ft fish so like nature that of Francesco della Torre, who had just been 

Ouji An Indian carved it the Indians both sentenced, as an acquaintance of Riego, to carry 
carve and paint they are tho (Lottos and Cima- round his neck the portrait of that tragaperro to 
hues of the Anglo-Americans Your Holiness the place of execution, and there to behold it 
may exclude the new company of the pine-fishery, burnt by the hangman 

and not hurt them But could not you have m- Otgi His wifo, I read in the gazetto, 1 b son- 
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toneod to the galleys for ten years, as Vicing her rooms show them a scaffold with one (lately) 
husband's accomplice * I wish some lawyer could crowned head upon it, and the bass-viol stands 
explain to mo how this is Accomplice in what i alone m the orchestra 

If she were not the accomplice of her husband, Leo This is as it should bo, as it always was, j 
she would sin against Holy Church If she re- and, by the blessing of our Lady, always shall he 
fused to receive and entertain his acquaintance I declare to you, Gigi, I am no Llieral, doubt me 
Leo She might receive and entertain them as they may , and that I proposed a constitution, 
such was her duty but bIic ought also to do- on the firm conviction that, without it, the royal 
nouncc them, together with the husband, before authority can never roach its utmost height in 
the police or the confessor safoty 

Oie/i Ay, ay • now I understand the meaning Oigi Yet your Beatitude stands alone 

of roception and entertainment Without Mich Leo I am the ruler of kings, the vicegerent of 

explanations, from time to time, we should forgot God , T read no other name in his commission 
our duties and become hcretus Oiqi Master, my Holiness, let me look at it 

Curse this pm upon my shirt ! I needed not to Leo Gigi, (iigi t thine arc eyes of tho flesh, 

have crossed myself fool a-s I was, in talking about Oiqi They c.in read commissions 

these hcll-fagots By Bacchus, it has drawn blood 1 Leo Not such as ours arc 

Would no prince or princess of Portugal step Oi<)i There is nothing that j our Beatitude can 

forward, and lend a band at the suds < not see and do yet 1 now lecollcct what I heard 

Leo Prince Micliacl would perhaps have fa the other day which is, that you and the mon- 
voured mo with his presence, if it had not licin archs your friends and allies, striving to throw 
required at Paris, whither he is gone in order to back the woild upon the remains of Chaos in the i 
protect hrs country' from the horrors of a const! bosom of Vacuity, are like tho little figures round 
tution, after valiantly fighting against Ins father, Greek vases, whiili strain at one thing and stand 
in defence of lcgitimaev, under the commands of m one place fur ages, and have no more to do in 
the Holy Alliance My regard for the House of tho supporting or moving of tho vases than the 
Braganza is little less than for the Capets , and worms have 

I myself advised the king t,o delay no longer the h>o This language is not, ymirs, is not an 
wishes of Ins people, and proposed two constitu- Italians, is not a continent il's it breathes the 
tions The first and preferable consisted of ow bluff air of England If I had the speaker hero, 
relate, namely tho king, liut subject to the advice 1 would cast him into a dungeon 
of his privy < owned, removable by linn at pleasure, Oigi 0 for God's sake, your Holiness, do not 

with the solo exception of the an hbishop of the think of it, t The first boat’s trow that landed 
realm, perpetual president thereof The second upon tho coast would lay Itomc in ashes 
was of /mi) ce/nlrs , tlic king, the clergy, the Leo I would remove the money and snuff from 
nobility the populace The king, as in other free the custom-house , and the hcretus could Dot 
countries, should at his option lay down or rcjei t keep possession of the countiy , no, not if there 
any law , and ev cry one should originate with wore a hundred ot ’em 

him, excepting tho ceclesinstieal, wlueh are written Ok/i Alas 1 sir, a hundred of thorn would hold 

in heaven from tho beginning, and arc tlienee all Italy against tlic devil On their landing, the 
delivered down to me, and from mo to the faith- carbonari would not want fuel there ib nowhere 
fill, as occasion may require The taxes were to a lull from Como to Taranto tha' would not have 
he decreed by the king, the clergy, and the no- a fire upon it The old Bucentaur would be alert 
bility , and thur impartiality was certain and un- as Argo Every soul that is not cowled and eas- 
avoidablc, since they were not parties concerned soekcd,andtwo11urdsofthesc, would make swords 
A more extensive power was left to the populace , out of soup ladles, encrusted with boiling hot 
namely, that of paying them This plan how ev er vieneefra, and bayonets out of spits, though the 
was considered as aflordiug a had example , and roast were still in the centre of ’em, phirzmg 
I was called a literal at tho court of Vienna Leo Gigi, it is high time to put down these 
Hence I was afraid of pressing more urgently a bad humours, when they prevail in uinety-nmc 
prince or pnneess of Portugal, lost I should lie out of a hundred , and yet the princes would not 
suspected of ail inclination to shake the conti- give ear unto me, nor come to my jubilee A fat 
nental system, which has been declared by all the hoar, weltering in his blood, squeezed an are- 
sovrans the same for the whole body of them, maria from my late son of Naples My late son 
whatever game they may be playing, in one of France thought of Christ and Paradise after a 
chamber or two chambers, for the amusement of salmi of ten woodcocks, and would then tell M. 
their idle and unthinking vassals Constitution- Blacas, the Gascon, to feel his heart, how it was 
houses and card-built houses Rerve the same pur- boating for tho service of the faith My son of 
pose, and are erected on the same foundations, Modena is never so devout os when he thanks 
Oigi Kings sympathise with kingB, not with tho Lord m his mercy, after having taken up and 
nations, A field of battle, strown with twenty imprisoned a carbonaro, who had lost a brother 
thousand slam, is only a ticket to their ball- and who himself had bled in fighting for the 

restoration of his most Serene Highness Other 

* These ere facta princes boast that they have larger armies in pro- 
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portion to the extent of their territory than they 
my eon of Modena boasts that he has imprisoned, 
or denounced to the emperor for imprisonment, 
more suspected subjects than all the heretical 
kings on the whole Continent, although he of 
Prussia is a half-catholic in this heroism He in 
his vigilance keeps up such a well directed fire 
against the philosophical and learned, both within 
his dominions and without, that I suspect in 
another year I shall haic to illuminate Saint 
Peters for him, as a concert to the truth 

Gitji God forbid 1 He has not the heart to hold 
out a smelt flask of oil toward it V hen his 
wife learned English he came ciery day into the 
room and caught the lessons by stealth, paying 
only for on scholar, and that meanly He and 
his heir apparent haic the two poorest purses, in 
their way, of any two gentlemen liung Were I 
your Holiness, I would dally with his doubts, 
until my sue lessor should hue the cost of his 
baptism or I would demand half a dozen pieces 
ot brass cannon from him, apprehensive that the 
payment of such a sum m coined money uonld 
break his heart at the font I myself would not 
undertako to teach him Ins catechism until l lud 
made him count out upon this palm three dollars 
of his Majesty s try ing them with in \ nail w hether 
they were all unclipt Otherwise 1 might he dis 
appointed, as your Holiness is 

Lio The money spent in the city by strangers, 
throughout the whole tune of the jubilee, will not 
pay for the three conversions although the .Tew 
should glow reasonable ind people are so little 
occupied or concerned in it that the affur of the 
Englishman and In liman on Ash Wcdntsdiy, 
has excited a good dell of idle convcrsition I 
hear l)o you know the particulirs t.igi ' lam 
afraid they liavc been misrepresented to me for 
although this is the sc it of Sanctity it is not m 
variably the seat of Truth 

Gii/i If it is her rump has left no m irk on the 
cushion The story as 1 heird it is this An 
Inshman, of some what loose hilits hid declared 
his intention to lithci Matthew KodcrukOKun 
of scourging himself in tin chun h among the 
penitents \nnthir atquaintamc of father Mat 
thow Itodcnek said Jim osely M h it w ill our friend 
Emmanuel Roger t ) Gorman do 1 If he 1 ly s w hip 
to his body, it must liayc been knotted by some 
fiur hand and no hair will touch his skin but 
what he knows how to smiKit hen “Sir replied 
father ORian, "though Mr 0 Gorman loves 
wme and women, and quarrels and swears on a 
sionally, he is an excellent Christum at bottom 
and has declared to me his intention to scourge 
himself ” 

On this, M Tattcrel, the Englishman, watched 
and followed his friend 0 Gorman through the 
crowd, and contrived to place himself just behind 
him in the church The candles being extin 
gmshed, he heard distinctly the sobs of OGor 
man, fbr none sobbed louder, and guttural inter 


jections following the most fanciful recommenda- 
tions (some veiy pressing and some veiy fond 
ling) of his sinful soul, to the Virgin and her 
crucified Son After which, M Tatterel heard 
the scourge, but it sounded like the npple of 
lake Agnano on tho softest of »ts sands ,* and he 
applied a stout leather, which he had taken 
down on purpose from behind his carnage, to the 
shoulders of the Hibernian supplicant At first 

0 Gorman thought it was tho dovil who did it, 
and cncd “ 0 Christ save me 1 Lord have mercy 
upon mo • A laugh ill suppressed, and another 
smart stroke across the shoulders, undeceived 
him and starting from his liturgical trance, he 
exclaimed indignantly, “ Damn your blood I what 
are you at? Seizing at the same moment the 
offender he held him and blasted him every now 
and then with flashes of oaths, while he repeated 
the remainder of the litany and lauds I was not 
y cry near, and could only catch a few of his fill 
ruinations os the priests were chanting Domt 
mum i nbtuenm et cum ujnntu, tuo and Oremus 
These words, your Holiness may remember, are 
so long m cli intmg, that Signor Emmanuel 
would not let slip so fair anil tempting an oppor 
tunity of pouring out hut cholcr and commina 
lions A or did he suffer the irreligious assailant 
to escape from his grasp either in tho confusion 
of the sirucc or at the eloso of it At the door 
bo recognised the features of M Tattcrol, who 
whether from apprehension or from decorum had 
been silent and hid his face, and there Signor 
Lmmmucl challenged him to pistols tho next 
morning Some of the young IriBh, who were 
present told of the abomination and by order of 
the police M Tattcrel havingfirst been fined three 
hundred crowns is sent away from the Homan 
st ites M Emmanuel Roger 0 Gorman has been 
persuaded by f itbcr Matthew Roderick to forego 
Ins y ongeanec as likely to become a stumbling 
bloc k and a sc mdal ‘Why f ither Matthew 
Roderick be easy and c ontcntesl now said Signor 
Emmanuel Roger “ In my own country I must 
take notice of him, as you know, or there s no 
hying but I do faithfully swear and promise, as 

1 ( hnstian and m in of honour to let him alone 
while I am m the llolv City, ancl the mean fellow 
keeps his distance The good father praised his 
resolution, and was quite satisfied, saying, m the 
volte of an angel, “ If all Christians did so 1 ’’ 

S: Sctoppius would have given the ploiu Irishman a 
capital piece of information, if he had ever read the 
fij/onia Fa mi an i 

Flagellum ego In monasterio Lauren tiano manibustmo- 
tavi, et Caroll V sanguine (ut aiebant) adhuooblitum vldL 
Horns Simon qnotannlB qnlnctt majons hebdomads ferift 
compluree inveniuntur flagnones et plagipatlds, elve 
plagigere bamtoum genera, nt Plautus loquitur, qnicnier 
tolls denartti conduct possunt, ut is Bupplioattone publics 
reu pioceeaio&e, longe forborne Carolo vires se prsbeant in 
tergn fiagris conoidendo,’ &c p 18 

Perbape he would have been of opinion that in the year 
of jubilee one !e bound to scourge himself, although in other 
yean this duty, like oil the rest, u vicarious. 
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Seneca. Epictetus • I desired your master Epa- 
phroditus to send you lnther, having been much 
pleased with bis report of your conduct, and much 
surprised at the ingenuity of your writings, 
Epictetus Then f am afraid, my friend ' . 
Seneca My fricrul 1 arc these the expressions 
Well, let it pass Philosophers must bear bravely 
The peoplo expect it. 

Epictetus. Are philosophers then only philoso- 
phers for the people 1 and, instead of instructing 
them, must they play tricks before them 1 Give 
me rather the gravity of dancing dogs. Their 
motions are for the rabble , their reverential eyes 
and pendent paws arc under the pressure of awe 
at a master , but they are dogs, and not below 
their deBtmics 

Seneca Epictetus 1 1 will give you three talents 
to let me take that sentiment for my own 

Epictetus I would give thee twenty, if I had 
them, to make it thine 

Seneca. You mcau, by lending to it the graces 
of my language 

Einctetus I mean, by lending it to thy conduct 
And now let me console and comfort tlice, 
under the calamity I brought on thee by calling 
thee my friend If thou art not my friend, why 
send for me > Enemy 1 can have none being a 
slave, Fort u no has now done with me 
Seneca Continuo then your former observa- 
tions What w ere j ou say ing 1 
Epictetus That which thou mterruptedst 
Seneca What was it 1 

Epictetus 1 should have remarked that, if thou 
foundcBt ingenuity in my writings, thou must have 
discovered in them some deviation from the plain 
homely truths of Zeno and Clcanfhes 
Seneca We all swerve a little from them 
Epictetus In practice too > 

Seneca Yes, even in practice, I am afraid 
Epictetus Often’ 

Seneca Too often. 

Epictetus Strange * I have been attentive, and 
yet have remarked but one difference among 
you great personages at Rome 
Seneca. What difference fell under jour obser- 
vation ? 

Epictetus Crates and Zeno and Clcanlhcs taught 
us, that our desires wore to be subdued by philo- 
sophy alone In this city, their acute and inven- 
tive scholars take us aside, and show us that there 
is not only one way, but two 
Seneca Two ways ? 

Epictetus. They whisper in our oar, “ TheBe 
two ways are philosophy and enjoyment the wiser 
man will take the readier, or, not finding it, the 
alternative ’’ Thou reddenest. 

Seneca. Monstrous degeneracy I 
Epictetus. What magnificent rings' I did not no- 
tice them until thou hftedst up thy hands to heaven, 
m detestation of such effeminacy and impudence. 


Seneca. The rings are not amiss my rank rivets 
them upon my fingers I am forced to wear them 
Our emperor gave mo one, Epaphroditus another, 
Tigcllinus the third. I cannot lay them aside a 
single day, for fear of offending the gods, and 
those whom they love the most worthily 
Epictetus. Although they make thee stretch out 
thy fingers, like the arms and legs of one of ub 
slaves upon a cross 

Sent ca 0 horrible 1 Find some other resem- 
blance 

Epictetus The extremities of a fig-leaf. 

Seneca Ignoble * 

Epictetus The claws of a toad, trodden on or 
stoned 

Seneca. You have great need, Epictetus, of an 
instructor m eloquence and rhetoric you want 
topics and tropes and figures. 

Epictetus 1 have no room for them. They make 
such a buz/ in the house, a man’s own wife can not 
understand what lie Raj’s to her 
Seneca Let. uk reason a little upon Btylc. I 
would sol you right, und remove from before you 
the prejudices of a somewhat mstie education. 
We may adorn the simplicity of the wisest 
Epictetus Thou const not adorn simplicity. 
What is naked or defective is susceptible of doco- 
ration what is decorated is simplicity no longer 
Thou mayest give another thing m exchange for 
it , lmt if thou wert master of it, thou wouldst 
preserve it inviolate It is no wonder that we 
mortals, little able as we arc to sec truth, should 
bo lohH able to express it 

Seneca You have formed at present no idea 
of Btylc 

EpicUtus I never think about it. First I con- 
sider » bother what I am about to say is true , then 
whether I can say it with brevity, in such a man- 
ner as that others shall see it as clearly as I do in 
tho light of truth , for if they survey it as an in- 
genuity, my desire is ungratified, my duty unful- 
filled I go not with those who dance round tho 
image of Truth, less out of honour to her than to 
display their agility and address 

Seneca We must attract the attention of readers 
by novelty and force and grandeur of expression 
Epictetus We must Nothing is so grand as 
truth, nothing so forcible, nothing so novel. 

Seneca Sonorous sentences arc wanted, to 
awaken tho lethargy of indolence 
Epictetus Awaken it to what 1 Here hestheques- 
tion , and a weighty one it is If thou awakenest 
men where they can sec nothing and do no work, 
it is better to let them reBt but will not they, 
thmkest thou, look up at a rainbow, unless they 
are colled to it by a chip of thunder ? 

Seneca. Yonr early youth, Epictetus, has been 
I will not say neglected, but cultivated with rude 
instruments and unskilful hands. 

Epictetus. I thank God for its Those rude m- 
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struments have left the turf lying yet toward the 
sun , and those unskilful hands have plucked out 
the docks 

Seneca We hope and believe that we have 
attained a vein of eloquenco, brighter and moro 
vaned than has been hitherto laid open to the 
world 

Mjnctetiu Than any m the Greek i 
Am tea We trust so 
Epirtdua Than jour Ciceros? 

Hi nt m If the decl iration may be m ide without 
an offence to modest v Surely you cannot esti 
mail or value the < loquentc of that noble pleader 
Eptctdut Imperfectly not being born in It il> 
and the noble pleulcr is a much less man with 
mo than the nolde philosopher I regret that 
| having farms and vdlas, he would not keep 
his distance from the pumping up of foul words 
. against thieves, cut-throats and other rogues 
| anil t hit he lied sweated and thumped his head 
and thighs in behalf of those who were no better 
S Hear Senators must have clients, and must 
I protect I hem 

E/ iddu* Innocent or guilty ’ 

S ti rn Doubtless 

tpirtcliis If it becomes a philosopher to regret 
a( all and if I regret what is and might not be 
1 may regret more what both is anil must lie 
However it is an amiable thing mil no small 
merit in the wealthy even to trifle and plav at 
tlicir leisuro hours w ith philosophy It c in not 
lie expected that such a personage should espouse 


her, or should recommend her aa an inseparable 
mato to his heir 

Seneca I would 

Epictetus Yes, Seneca, but thou hast no son 
to make the match for, and thy recommendation, 

I suspect would ho given him before he could 
consummate the marriage Every man wishes 
his sons to he philosophers while they are young, 
but tikes especial care, as they grow older, to 
tc icli them its insufficiency and unfitness for their 
intercourse with mankind The paternal voice 

Mv s \ ou must not lie particular you are about 

I I hive a profession to live bv follow thoite who 
hive thriven the best in it Now among these, 
wh ilcvcr be the profession canst thou point out 
1 1 me one single philosopher 1 

Sum Not lust now Nor, upon reflection, do 
I think it feasible 

Ei idlin', thou melocd mayest live much to 
tin e ise end satisfiction with philosophy, having 
(tlicv siv ) two thousand talents 

Seine e \nel a trifle to spare pressed upon 
me lv tint godlike vonth mv pupil Nero 

J- 1 iitit s Scncca 1 where God hath placed a 
mine lie hath placed the mattmls of an earth 
ipi ike 

Sum A true philosopher is beyond the reach 
of 1 ortime 

/ 1 id ties The false one thinks himself ro 
lorlunc cares little about plulosophci s lint she 
icniembcrs white she hath sel a rich man, and 
she 1 iuglis to sec the Destinies at his door 
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Pitn And ro after flying from thy fithcrR 
house thou hast returned again from \icnnv 
After tins iflrnnt m the fiee of Europe thou 
eiarest to appear liefoie me < 

Ah ne My cuiperoi and fitlicr 1 I lm brought 
before your majesty not it my owndcbirc 
Pda I believe it well 
Alim I would not uigcr you 
Pen r W hat hope haelst thou, rebel, in thv 
flight to \ icnna i 

A lei is The hope of peace and privacy the' 
hope of security and above all things of never 
more offending you 

Pdn That hope thou hast accomplished 
Thou nnagincelst then that mv brother of 
Austria would maintain thee at his court 
speak i 

A lea is No, sir 1 1 imagined that he would hay e 
afforded me a place of refuge 
Pder Didst thou then t ike money with thee t 
Aleut A few gold pieces 
Peter How many 5 
Alena About sixty 

Pdn IIo would have given thee promises for 
half the money , but the double of it does not 
purchase a house ignorant wretch > 

Alena I knew as much as that although my 
birth did not appear to destine me to purchase a 


house inywliiio mil hitherto vonr liberality, my 
fattier bith supplied my yv Hits of every kind 
Pd i Not of wisdom n tofeluty not of spirit 
not of course not of imlntiou I have educated 
tine among mv guilds md horses imong my 
ill unis and trumpets among mv flvgs and masts 
11 In u than vverf i child mil couldst hardly walk, 
I hive tiken thee into the arsenal, though chil 
dun should not entu icc writing to regulations, 
1 hive there rolled cannon lulls before tlicc over 
iron pi etes and I have shown thee bright new 
arms bivonets and sabres and I have pricked 
the back of my bands until the blood came out 
m many places and I have made thee lick it, 
and I hay e then done the s ime to thmc After 
ward from thy tenth year, I have mixed gun 
pow der in thy grog T hay e peppered thy peaches , 
I have poured bilge water (with a little good 
wholesome tar in it) upon thy melons, I have 
brought out girls to mock thee and cocker thee, 
and talk like manners, to make thee braver 
Nothing would do Nay, recollect thee 1 I have 
myself led thee forth to the window when fellows 
were hanged and shot and I have shown thee 
eiery day the halves and quarters of bodies, and 
T have sent an orderly or chamberlain for the 
heads , and I have pulled the cap up from over 
the eyes, and I have made thee, in spite of 
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thee, look atedfestly upon them , incorrigible 
coward ' 

And now another word with thee about thy 
scandalous flight from the palace, in tune of 
quiet too 1 To the point 1 did my brother of 
Austria invite tlice 1 Did he, or did he not 1 
Alans Maj I answer without doing an injury 
or disservice to his Imperial Majesty* 

Peter Thou mayest What injury canst thou 
or anyone do, by the tongue, to such as he is ? 

A lej u At the moment, no , he did not Nor 
indeed tan I assert that he at any time invited 
me but he said he pitied me 
Piter About what ! hold thy tongue let that 
pass Princes never pity but when they would 
make traitors then their hearts grow tenth rtr 
than tnpc He pitied thee, kind soul, when 
lit would throw thee at thv fathu s head, but 
finding thy fathu too strong for him, he now 
commiserates the parent laments the son s rash 
ness and disobedience, and would not make God 
angry for the world At hist, however, there 
must liav e been bonic ov erture on his part , other 
wise thou art too shame iuul for intrusion 
Come thou hast never hail w it enough to he 
tell me the truth the whole truth 
Alius He Baid that, if ever I wanted an asylum, 
his court was open to me 

Peter Open' so is the tavern , but folks pay 
for what they get there Open truly 1 and didst 
thou find it so * 

Alej.ii He received me kindly 
Pitir I see he did 

Ale j is Derision, O my father, is not the fate 
I merit 

Piter True, true 1 it was not intended 
A Inns hind tether 1 punish me then as you will 
Peter A illain 1 wouldst thou kiss my hand 
toot Art thou ignorant that the Austiun throw 
thee away fiom him, with the same lndiflereneo 
as he would the outermobt leal of a sandy sun 
burnt lettuce * 

A lens Alas I I am not ignorant of this 
Piter He dismissed thee at my order If I had 
demanded from him his daughter, to be the lied 
fellow of a Kalmue, he would have given her, and 
praised God 

Alerts 0 father 1 is his baseness my crime * 
Peter No, thine w greater Thy intention, 
I know, is to subvert the institutions it has bten 
the labour of my lifetime to establish Thou 
hast never rejoiced at my victories 
Alms 1 have rejoiced at your happiness and 
your safety 

Peter Liar ' coward • traitor ' when the Poland 
ers and Swedes fell before me, didBt thou from 
thy soul congratulate me* Didst thou get drunk 
at home or abroad, or praise the Lord of Hosts 
and saint Nicolas') Wert thou not silent and civil 
and low spirited * 

Alms I lamented the irretrievable loss of 
hnman life, I lamented that the bravest and 
noblest were swept away the first, that the 
gentlest and most domestic were Die earliest 


mourners , that frugality was supplanted by in 
temperanco , that order was succeeded by confu 
sion, and that your majesty was destroying the 
glorious plans you alone were capable of dousing 
Peter I destroy them ' how 1 Of what plans 
art thou speaking ) 

Alexis Of civilising the Muscovites The 
Polanders m part were civilised the Swedes 
more than any other nation on the continent , 
and so excellently versod were they in military 
scienco, and so courageous, that cvety man you 
killed cost yon seven or eight 
Pi/ei Thou best , nor six And civilised for 
sooth ' Why, the robes of the metropolitan, him 
at l psal, are not worth three ducats, between 
Jew and Liv omeBc I have no notion that Poland 
and Sweden shall be the only countries that pro 
ducc great pnntes Whit right have they to 
such as Gustav us and Sobieski ) Europe ought 
to look to this, bofoio discontent becomes general 
and the people docs to us what wo have tho 
privilege of doing to the people I am wasting 
my words there is no arguing with positive fools 
like thee So thou wouldst have desned mo to 
let the Polanders and Swedes lie still and quiet' 
Two such powerful nations > 

Ale m For that reason and others I would 
have gladly seen them rest, until our own people 
had increased in numbers and prosperity 
Piter And thus thou disputeht my right, before 
my face, to the exercise of the Huprcinc power 
Ah us Sir' God forbid ' 

Petit God lorbid indeed 1 What care such 
viltams as thou art what God forbids ' lie forbidB 
the son to be disobedient to the father he for 
bids ho forbids twenty things I do not 
wish, and will not have, a successor who dreams 
of dead people 

Alms My father' I have dreamt of none such 
Pi ter Thou hast , and haBt talked about them 
Scythians I think they call em Now who 
told tlice, Mr Professor that tho Scythians were 
a happier pcoplo than we arc , that they were in 
offensive , that they were free , that they wandcrod 
with their carts from pasture to pasture, from river 
to river , that they traded with good faith , that 
they iought with good courage , that they injured 
none, invaded none, and feared none 1 At this 
rate I have effected nothing The great fonmler 
of Rome, 1 heard in Holland, slew his brother 
for despitmg the weakness of his walls and shall 
the founder of thus better place spare a degenerate 
son, who prefers a vagabond life to a civilised one, 
a cart to a city, a Scytbian to a Muscovite) Have I 
not shaved my people, and breeched them 1 Have 
I not formed them into regular armicB, with 
bands of music and bavresacs > Arc bows better 
than cannon 1 shepherds than dragoons, mares 
milk than brandy, raw steaks than broiled) 
Thine are tenets that stnko at the root of polite 
ness and sound government Every pnnee m 
Europe is interested m rooting them out by hre 
and sword There is no other way with false 
doctrines breath against breath does little 
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■Alexis Sira, I never have attempted to diaso- 
minato my opinions 

Peter. How eouldst thou i the seed would fall 
only upon granite Those, however, who caught 
It brought it to me 

Alexis. Never have I undervalued civilisation 
on the contrary, I regretted whatever impeded 
it. In my opinion, the evils that have been 
attributed to it, sprang from its imperfections 
and voids, and no nation has yet acquired it 
more than my scantily 

Peter Hon sol give me thy reasons, thy 
fitnv ios rather , for reason thou hast none 
Aluii When I find the first of men, m rank 
and genius, hating one another, and becoming 
slanderers and liars in order to lower and vilify 
an opiwnent , when l hear the God of mercy in 
voked to massacres, and thanked for furthering 
what he reprohates and condemns, 1 look hack in 
vain on am barbarous people for worse barbarism 
I have expressed in) admiration of our forefathers, 
who, not being Christians, were yet more urtn 
ous than those who arc , more temperate, more 
just, more sincere, more chaste, more peaceable 
Petri Malignant atheist ' 

A It jis lndeod, mj father, were I malignant 1 
must lie an atheist , loi malignitj is (outran to 
the command, and lmonsistent wuh the belief, 
of God 

Ptttr Am I Crar ol M useoi l , and hear dis 
courses on reason and religion' from my own 
son too i No, hi the Halt Triuitj ' thou art no 
son of mine If than tom hist ut> knee ogam, 
I eraek thi knuckles with this lob, urn stopper 
I wish it were a sledge hammer lor th) sake Ofl, 
sjeophunt' Oft lull away slay t ' 

Alms Father' father' mj heart is broken ' 
If I haie offended torgnc me ' 

Peter The state requires thy signal punish- 
ment 

Alert* If the state requires it, bo it so but 
let my fathers angel (case ' 

Peter The world shall judge between us I w ill 
brand thee with mfumj 

Aim* I'ntil now, O father' I ncicr had a 
proper sense ot glori Hoar me, t> CVar ' let not 
a thing so vile as 1 am stand Ik, tween you and the 
world I Let none accuse you ' 

Peter. Accuse me ' rebel ' Accuse me ' traitor ' 
Alexis Let none speak ill of you, < ) my father ' 
The public voice shakes the palace, the public 
voice penetrates t ho gruv e , it precedes the chariot 
of Almighty God, and is heard at the judgmeut- 
seat 

Peter Let it go to tbo devil • I will have none 
of It here w 1‘etcraburgh Our church saya 
nothing about it, our laws forbid it As for 
thee, unnatural brute, l have no more to do with 
thee neither I 

Ho there 1 chancellor 1 What 1 come at last ' 
Wert napping, or counting thy ducats > 
Chancellor Your majesty’s will and pleasure ' 
Peter. Is the senate assembled m that room > 
Chancellor Every member, sire 


Peter Conduct this youth with thee, and let 
them judge him thou undenrtandest me. 

Chaneellor Your majesty’s commands are the 
breath of our nostrils. 

Peter If these rascals are remiss, I will try my 
new cargo of Livonian hemp upon ’em 
ChancrU&r (returning) Sire ' sire I 
Ptler Speak, fellow' Surely they have not 
condemned him to death, without giving them- 
selves time to read the accusation, that thou 
t omest back so quickly 

Chanrellm No, sire' Nor has either been done. 
Pettr Then thy head quits thy shoulders. 
ChawtUor O sire I 

Pita Curse thy silly sires > what art thou 
about i 

Chttnallnr Alas' he fell 
Ptttr Tie him up to thy chair then Cowardly 
beast ' what made him fall 1 
ChaneeUm The band of Death , the name of 
father 

Ptttr Thou puzzlcst me, piythcc speak 
plainlicr 

C ha no liar We told hun that bin crime was 
proven anil manifest , that his life was forfeited 
Pt It i So far, w ell enough 
Chrtnetllot He smiled 

Pita lie did ' did he ' Impudence shall do 
him little good Who could have expected it 
from that smock £ue ' Go on what then’ 
Chanttlloi Ht said calmly, but not without 
sighing twue or thrice, "Lead me to the scaffold 
1 am wean of life nobody loves me ’ I con- 
doled with him and wept upon his hand, holding 
the paper against mv bosom lie took the 
corner of it between his fingers, and said, “Read 
mo tins paper lead my death wan ant Your 
silemi and tears have sigmhnl it, vet the law 
has its forms l)o not Lisp me in suspense 
My father savs, too trulv, I am not courageous 
but the death that leads me to my God shall 
ncvir terrify me 

Piter 1 have scon these white Uvcred knaves 
die resolutely 1 have seen them quietly fierce 
like white ferrefs, with their watciy eyes and toy 
teeth You read it t 

C/tanrtlltn In part, sire ' When ho heard 
your majesty s name, accusing him of treason and 
attempts at rebellion and parricide, lie fell speech- 
less We raised him up he was motionless he 
was dead ' 

Piter Inconsiderate and barbarous varlet as 
thou art, dost thou resite this ill oecidcnt to a 
father ' And to oue who has not dined ' Bring 
me a glass of brandy 

Chancellor. And it please your majesty, might 
I call a a 

Peter Away, and bring it scamper' All 
equally and alike shall obey and serve me. 

Hearkye ' bring the bottle with It I must 
cool myself . and hearkye ' a rasher of bacon 
on thy life 1 and some pickled sturgeon, and Borne 
krout and caviar, and good strong cheese. 


SOLIMAN AND MUFTI 


Sohman Mufti, my teacher and slave, I say 
unto thee welcome 

Mufti Welcome I soy unto thee, my master 
and disciple 

Sohman God, ho is merciful God, he is God 
Good fortune follow that pious eructation of 
thine, 0 leader of true believers, under me the 
pnnee of the Faithful ' 

Mufti 0 son of Selim * may the Almighty de 
liver into thy hands those thou lovest and those 
thou hatest Thy servant here awaits thy com 
mauds 

Sohman My commands are, 0 Mufti 1 fountain 
of truth and wisdom to the preachers of the word 1 
that praises bo offered up in every mosk, for 
our victory over the infidel 
Mufti If thy slave might request unblameablj, 
a farther illumination from thy countenance, O 
mediterranean of light I he would presumo to 
inquire of thy pure intelligence uhat victory l For 
verily the Merciful hath bestowed on thee such a 
senes of them, that if inything, after the miracles 
of our Prophet, were wanting to demonstrate 
God’s reprobation of the unbeliever, the years of 
thy reign, like successive lightnings that open 
the heavens and strike the earth, would severally 
declare it First, the strongest and most beauti 
ful of European cities, Belgrade vliascd her towers 
and threw open her gates before thy scimetar 
The following year ran the swifter its celestial 
course, that it might behold the sunny Khodcs 
adorn her brow with the crescent, and the flower 
of Christian chivalry he dishonoured m the dust 
Hungary the richest portion ot the unbelievers 
heritage, hath 1 1 st her fortresses at thy feet, and 
hath left her king extinct in the midst of them 
Barbarossa, at thy order, hath shaken the prmci 
polities of Africa, and hath faxed Ins flag lmmov 
ably on the citadel of Tunis Tho incestuous 
Charles hath now lost his navy and armyon that 
coast , hardly a vessel, hardly a soldier, escaping 
from the wreck 

Sohman My intention is, to enlighten tho dim 
sighted, by ordering the Koran to be translated 
into the languages of all nations 

Why dost thou raise thine eyts Mufti ' 

Mufti God is God , and Mahomet is his pro 
phet ' 

Sohman Very true that is what I wish to 
teach the world universally 
Mvfh God is great 1 God is merciful 1 God is 
just i 

Sohman Who the devil doubts it ’ 

Mufti Qod loveth his people 1 God abases the 
proud ' God exalts the humble • 

Sohman Let him, let him What is that to 
the purpose ■ Are we at prayers 1 are worn the 
mosk i that thou utterest these idle fancies 
truths I mean making thy lips quiver like a 
pointer b at a partridge Get the Koran translated 


well and thoroughly I have given orders already 
for the commencement Let those who believe, 
believe now the better, and those who never be- 
lieved, begin 

Mufti 0 son of Selim I if every man reads, one 
or two m every province will think 
Sohman Lot them, let them few shall have 
leisure for that What harm would it do among 
the old and lame , the only people left out of the 
soldiery, m wise and good governments ’ 

Mn fh The lame and the old grow stronger in 
the tongue , as tho deaf grow stronger m the sense 
of feeling, tho blind in that of hoarrng They will 
chatter about things holy 
Sohman V hy not 1 

Mufti Alas ' 0 son of Selim ' the miracles of 
our prophet, those gems of our religion, would 
lose their lustre, handled and turned over hy the 
ungodly 

Sohman So doubt they would therefore I 
will make them godly, and tcaih them the true 
word 

Mufti Sereno highness 1 let ns of the mosk 
do that The Clement hath appointed us to his 
ministry 

Sohman My resolution is to scatter the good 
seed m all lands, having now well ploughed and 
harrowed them 

Mufti Suppose, O my master and lord, wo 
turn the plough and harrow over them another 
time or two 

Sohman God is merciful 1 we cannot do that, 
if they embrace tho faith 
Mufti The Koran would lose much of its boauty 
if wo attempted to translate it from the language 
m wliuli it was delivered to us by our Prophet 
Sohman Swine do not look for sightly food, 
but for plentiful The Koran would bestow on 
tho dogs (dogs indeed no longer when once 
circumcised) everlasting life, taken in what man- 
ner and in what words it may be 
Mufti Think, 0 magnificent 1 
Sohman I will think no more about the mat- 
ter it shall he dono J see no other way of making 
good subjects 

Mufti The waters of Damascus have not lost 
their virtues m tempering the sabre Books 
never made men believers We must, under that 
benign influence which Heaven showers upon the 
son of Selim, preserve the Koran, preserve the 
book of life, from tho vulgar 
Sohman What 1 shall we acknowledged even 
by our enemies as the most honest and just of 
men, descend from that high station, and imitate 
the impostures of popes’ Shall we say at one 
moment, “ This is the book of life , and at the 
next, " It is death to tom h it 1 ’ Answer me no 
evasion 1 

Mufti Prince of the faithful 1 it behoveth not 
us to follow or to' countenance the errors of the 
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unbeliever, against whom God hath so sharply set 
his face at all tunes, and lately most portentously 
yet surely that policy mutt be excellent and 
admirable which uniteth so tnan>, m other 
respects not foolish nor unwary under such <amcl 
leads ef absurdities, lies, and blasphemies 

Soliman No proof whatever nocndcnte no 
sign, no indication Sosostris Semiramis Alex 
ander, Gengm-kan, thought diff< Tenth and acted 
alike Human life is hardly modified in the least 
degree by artnlcsof faith excepting when thci 
are first promulgated Heaven is the plait for 
them There ttc shall know at lost what are the 
fruits of each tret on earth rarely a blossom hath 
expanded H t onlv know that tin leaves of them 
all are bitttnsh some rather more acrid eoint 
rather less and that tun man makes awn 
face whin lit tastes his neighbours though Inlnt 
teathts him to thew his own tcmipl u cntlv 
lapiolly Itanitd men etpiallv at ute men equally 
virtuous men have follow ol various religions 
philosoplu rs liavi bcui idolaters idiots (mai the 
Righteous one forgivt me if I spi ik amiss of 
those whom His gnue hath sanctified ) lnve f >1 
lowed our holt stuniHrd and miidmtn (the l'ro 
pin t help and t omfort them ' ) Inv t < ov eretl I heir 
crocked brains with grten turliuns lit whose 
name is the W imiltrful hath willed it Mine! 
lous as this is no less munitions is the t< rtamtv 
that all mankind art sooner or h'er toeinbiate 
our religion ami enter with ns into 1‘vradise It 
is our duty to tonvert the vlrstmatt not with fire 
and sword like (hose who farm out fnth the 
slaves of sill the dust of ulolitn hut like upu 
table meu by lilt I mi ins and gintlci 

Mufti My adnet il udvnc miv be oflercd by 
tin) worm to the goss hiwk is (hit tin ktnan be 
kipt mviolatt in tlu luimls ot the pulp mil of 
the preuther that ne v t rl lit less i| 1>< tvpoundid 
to the jwoplt in asuianv tongues is it tan tttlier 
that it he served out to them detorously and tcrc 
momouvh like slierliet and that tlicv do not 
hastily and promiscuously jmf their hands into 
It, os into a pilau llust thou not seen thy sol 
diers Oeonquiror of ( hnstuuitv hurn after a 
victory to si ike tlitir thirst at the fountam and 
thus rtnder tint turbid ninth was puic and 
limpid and ninth it distnl utt d by tlu tin dis 
passionati and patient would hive sufficed tor all 
without any contention or immosity i by in so 
is it with the In mg stream of our faith 

Soliman Its miratles are manifold itsuriues 
infinite the corrupt heart alone sit kens over it 
the froward spirit alont avoids it by cry other is 
deserted by myriads yearly none beside hath 
seem within the same' period so many tonvtrts so 
few deserters If wo wanted proot of its M ipc 
nority and divinity, here are thev here Ittason 
and Faith join hands 

Mufti hurely no rational creature tan ev,r 
doubt in future of our holy doe trine shin lie 
hears recited the victories of thy right hand () 
prince of the strong and faithful 1 If his oil 
genius shall hay e drawn him into the shadow of 


death, by confounding him with donbts and delu 
sions, let his father or his preacher come forward 
and stop him on the declivity, by relating to him 
how the navies of the Christian powers were twice 
united against us in thy glonous reign , how the 
last was overwhelmed on the Afne shores, by the 
finger of God directing his storms against it In 
this manner did the Almighty punish the pnde 
and obstinacy of the infidel, ignorant or regard 
less of his warning so short a time before, when 
a more powerful fit et united from all Christendom 
agnnst the true believers, was dissipated in the 
port of Zealand without a tempest, without a 
burnt of thunder w ithout a breath of air from any 
quarter of the hcav ens Let him be taught how 
the Merciful hath rendered the unbelieving 
print es the re idlest and best instruments of our 
]K>weramlgreitness The firmest ally of Islamism 
hath been always the most Christian king the 
eldest son of the t hureh is the adopted one of 
I M ihomet IV c may employ him hereafter to 
I Mvicp oil and annilnhtc (lit multiplying sects of 
his religion is our ihamberluns put hedge liogB 
on the ground floor to kill and consume the cock 
roadies A little filth must be suffered quietly, 
in order to present us from the encroachments 
it ymmn more tronhlcsomc and more disguBt 
mg While to piss oyer the most Christian 
, king tlu lest imund him touch and watch one 
tnothci like tigers wkilL m their most loving 
nmol tluy grumble md whine internally, like 
in tmmired t its we whip them away tiom before 
us or kick them out of our path amid flic riotous 
writhing of their au implements and evince the 
puntv if our faith bom the cfleets of their inti 
dehtv No billet how coirsc md sord ul soever, 
will not ritliir he sw tllowtd by tin jveoplc under 
them than one birtind and ret tiled so seanda 
lously is theirs after all the scomges axes, and 
figgots the wretdied fools and their fathers hove 
umlugi ni tor it to say nothing of the hay stacks 
uid com stacks they have bicn tnusfcrrmg 
cy try year for its enjoyment W h it then, when 
our true religion is displayed to them in her 
purity and freshness and cftulgcuee by the side of 
their old i ripple i aught in thievery, blotched 
with sons, procuress to her elder daughter, fa- 
misiitr of all her younger, brawling, riotous, 
i ilnmniouc diunkeu maintaining no decency in 
her own house and leaving no jvuitc in her neigh 
hour s ' 0 son of Selim, do wc w ant books for 
proofs i Must the people take the Koran into 
tlieir hands to inquire if a toad is a toad, if a 
viper is a viper? Wc will give them the bread of 
life in due portions, as they need it , but we will 
not permit that the whole mass of it be contami 
nated by the rancidity of their touch Let those 
w ho ] votive vs the holy volume as an inheritance, 
hold it and muse upon it But the tree newly 
planted may he loosened by the wind , the ngour 
of winter may kill it even the genial sun may be 
its death 

Soliman Tell the linguists and interpreters to 
stop Mufti, we meet again at prayers I am 
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going to the bath and to the harem Seest seems as if it danced to music, at another as if it 
thou that vessel, whose sails, although now in the reeled with the inebriety of delight, I expect some 
mid-channel, appear as if they were about to be thirty young Georgians 

entangled in the cypresses of Scutereh i Mufti. The Holy One guide thee, 0 Bon of 

Mufti Sublime serenity 1 thy slave descries it Selim, and make thee flourish ' 

Soliman. By that vessel, which at one moment 1 


DEMOSTHENES AND EUBULIDES 

HBCOND CONVERSATION. 

Eubulides It was nearly in this place that we oven politics are delightful , when they rejoice 
met once before , but not so early w the day, for and exult us a stripling, or breathe Hoftly as an 
then the western sun had withdrawn from the infant 

plain, and was throw ing its lost rays among the Demosthenes Then we cannot do better than 
columns of the Parthenon sit quiet and regard them in silence for it is such 

Demosthenes I think it was about the time a silence as the good citizen and good father of a 
when the question was agitated of war or peace family would lie unwilling to disturb Why do 
with the king of Maccdon you smile and shako your head, Eubulides ? 

Eubulides It was Why do you look so cheer- Eubulides Answer me first , hud you no mom- 
ful on a Huddcn > .Soon afterward followed the mg dream, Demosthenes, a few hours ago , which 
disastrous battle at Cheromea. dreams (they tell us) arc sure to be accomplished, 

Demosthenes Certainly, I dome no cheerfulness or show us things that arc already sot 
Out of that. Demosthenes I dream seldom 

Eubidulei i Well, I believe there is little reason Eubulides Were you awakened by no voices i 
at the present hour whv wc should lie melancholy Demosthenes I sleep Houndly Come, do not 
Demosthenic If there is, I hope it lies not on fall from philosophy to divination We usually 
the side of the Agora have conversed on eloquence I am not remind- 

Eubulules You have composed your features mg you of this, from the recollection that you 
again, and seem to be listening but rather (I once, and indeed more than once, have eom- 
snspcct) at your own internal thoughts than in mended me 1 took many lessons m the art from 
the expectation of mine you , and will take more, if you please, as wo walk 

Demosthenes Let us avoid, I intreat you, my along 
dear Eubulides, those thorny questions which wc Eubulides Be contented none surpasses you 
cannot so well avoid within the wails Oar Dnnosthenes Many speak differently upon that 
opinions in matters of state are different Let ns subject, lying to the public, and to tbeir own 
walk together where our pursuits are similar or hearts, which I agitate as violently as those m- 
thc same cited by me to bleed in the service of our country 

Eubutulis Demosthenes 1 it is seldom that wo If among our literary men I have an enemy bo 
have conversed on polities, sad refuge of restless rash and impudent as to decry my writings, or 
minds, averse trom business und from study to emnparc them with the evanescences of the 

Demosthenes Say worse against them, Eulm- day, I doi.ro for him no severer punishment 
lides 1 and I, who am tossed on the summit of than the record of his sentence Tho cross will 
the wave, will cry out to you to curse them deep- lie more durable than the malefactor 
her There are few men who have not been wit- Eubulides In proportion as men approach you, 
nesses, that, on Borne slight divergence of moon- they applaud you To those far distant and far 
dito and unsound opinions, they have rolled away below, you seem as little as they seem to you 
the stone from the cavern mouth ot the worst pas- Follows who ean not come near enough to reve- 
siong, and have evoked them up between two rence you, think they arc only a stone’s throw 
friends I, of all men, am the least inclined to distant, and they throw it Unfortunate men ' 
make them tho subject of conversation , and par- Choked by their criticisms 1 which others cxpcc- 
tioularly when I meet a literary man as you are, torato so easily 1 

from whom lean receive, and often have received, Demosthenes Commiserate them more still: 
Borne useful information, some philosophical ignorant or regardless, as they are, that they have 
thought, some generous sentiment, or some plea- indented and incorporated a mark of ignominy in 
sant image Beside, wishing to make an impres- their names Ay, liy the dog! (as Socrates used 
sion on the public mind, I must not let my to swear) and such too as no anger of mine could 
ideas run off in every channel that lies before me have heated for them, no ability of mine impressed. 

I must not hear the words, “ Demosthenes will Eubulides There are few among the ignorant, 
say this or this to-day " People ought to come and especially if they are pompous and inflated, 
toward mo in expectation, and not carrying my who, if wo attend to them patiently, may not amuse 
sentiments, crude and broken, wallcted before us by the clumsy display of some rash opinion I 
them was present a few nightB ago at a company where 

Eubulides There however are occasions when you were mentionod 
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Dmot&Ma. My master in rhetoric ! dear Eubu 
Udeel do we correctly say “ present at a company 1 " 

Evindida, Yon and I do. Wc arc present at 
many companies ; we form a part of few 

Deaunthena. Continue the narrative the ob- 
jection is overcome 

Eubulidet Willingly do 1 continue it, fur it 
reminds me of an evening in which your spirits 
had all their pin}, and soared abovo the city- 
walls, and licyond the confines of Attua. Men 
whose brains arc like eggs boiled hard, thought 
your ideas or your speech cxulierant , and very 
different was indeed your diction from its usual 
economy and frugality This conversation of yours 
was rcjicatcd, the reciter employ mg the many 
metaphors you had used Halmurus sat next 
me, kicking mi legs now and then, m hia impa- 
tience to express that ill humour which urges him 
on all occasions to qucrulousncss and contradic- 
tion At last lie sprang up, and, wiping the 
corners of lus mouth, declared that your mind 
was not rich enough for all those metaphors which 
an injudicious fnend hod quoted as yours 1 re- 
plied Lohun calmly, that it was natural he should 
be ignorant of the fai I , anil certain that hu must 
remain so, sinee Demosthenes only used such 
language when it was excited hy the wot or the 
wisdom or the geniality of Ins fnciuls , and 1 
consoled him with tile assurance that a warier 
man might have fallen into the same pit, without 
the same help of extrication Although lie saw 
how friendly I had lieen to him, lie was not pai i- 
fied, but protested tliat man> doubts remained 
upon lus mind He appealed to Olmiadcs who 
sate opposite • 1 ha\c been present," said 
Climadcs, " at my father's and in other places, 
when Demosthenes hath scattered among us all 
the ornaments of dictum , it would puzzle me to 
recount, and you to remember, the names of them " 
“ That is a modest youth,” said Halmurus in my 
car, “ but rather too zealous m partisanship " 
Dcmnrtkinet Is it necessary to display the 
strength of iny muscles when 1 have no assailant 
to vanquish or intimidate < When wc are wrest- 
ling wc do not display the same attitudes as when 
wo are dancing On the Baud ami in the circle 
we contend for the crown amid the modulations 
of flute and lyre, of tabor and symbal, we wear it 
And it is there, among our friends and favourites, 
among the elegant and refined wc draw attention 
to tho brightness and the copiousness and the 
pliancy of its constituent parts It is permitted 
me, I trust, 0 Eubulidcs, to indulge in a flow erv 
and flowing robe when 1 descend from tho bema, 
and relax my limbs in the cool retirement at 
home If I did it in public I should be power- 
less , for thoro is paraly sis m derision Plainness 
and somewhat of austerity ought to be habitual 
with the orator If ho relinquishes them rarely, 
when he dota relinquish them he gains the affec- 
tions of his audience by his heartiness, warmth, 
and condescension But sentences well measured 
and well moulded are never thrown away on the 
meanest of the Athenians and many of them 


perhaps are as sensible of the variety I give to 
mine as the most delicate of the critics, and are 
readier to do mejustice. 

Eubuhde* It appears to be among the laws of 
Nature that the mighty of intellect should be 
pursued and carped by the httie, as the solitary 
flight of great birds is followed by tho twittering 
petulance of many smaller 

Demoathenm The higher and richer bank is 
corroded by the Rtream, which is gentle to the 
flat and barren Rand and philosophers tell ns 
that mountains arc Hhaken by the vilest of the 
minerals below them 

Eubuluto Here, 0 Demosthenes, let the pa- 
rallel bo broken And now, can not I draw from 
you the avowal, that you have heard the news 
from Pella, brought by the messager at sun-nse 1 
Your derision has not deterred the people from 
asking “ Is Philip dead I” 

Jlrmuthe nil The messager came first to my 
house, knowing my habitude of early rising My 
order as magistrate was, that he keep secret this 
visit of bis to me, threatening him with the dis- 
pleasure ami t ensure of the more ancient, if ever 
they should dim over that the intelligence reached 
them after My thoughts crowded upon me so 
fast and turbulcntly , that, no sooner had I reached 
the monument of Antiope, than I stopped from 
exhaustion, and sate down beneath it Happy as 
1 always am to meet you, my good Eubulidcs, I 
acknowledge 1 never was less so than on this oc- 
casion For it is my practice, and ever has been, 
to walk quite alone lu my walks I collect my 
arguments, arrange my sentences, and utter them 
aloud Eloquence with me can do little else in 
the city, than put on her bracelets, tighten her 
sandals, and show herself to the people Her 
health, and v igour, and bcautv, if she lias any, are 
the fruits of the open fields The slowness or 
celerity of my steps is now regulated and impelled 
hy the gravity and precision, now hy the enthu- 
siasm and agitation of my mind and the pre- 
sence of anyone, however dear and intimate, is a 
check and impediment to the free agency of these 
emotions Thousands, I know, had I remained 
in the city, would have come running up to me 
with congratulations and embraces, as if danger 
conld befall us only from the hand of Philip ' 
another Jove, who alone upon earth can vibrate 
the thunder 

Eabuhda. One hour afterward I passed through 
them hastily, and saw and heard them wandering 
and buzzing along the streets in every direction. 

Eemoethi'nfs Leaving to us the country and 
fresh air, and, what itself is the least tranquil thing 
m nature, hut is the most potent tranquillizer of 
an excited soul, the sea To-day 1 avoid the swarm 
to-morrow I strike my brass and collect it. 

How soon, 0 Euhulides, may this ancient hive 
lie subverted, and these busy creatures he under 
it extinct ' 

Eubuhia That greatest and most fortunate 
event, the death of Philip, Beems at one moment 
m the courae of our conversation to have given 
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you more than you r ordinary rigour, and at an- 
other (as now again) to have almost torpefiedyou. 

Desnosthenes. Inattention and taciturnity are not 
always proofs of incivility and disrespect I was 
revolving in my mind what I might utter as we 
went along, less unworthy of your approbation 
than many things I hare spoken in public, and 
with great anxiety that they should bo well re- 
ceived 

There is then one truth, 0 Eubulides, far more 
important than every other , far more conducive 
to the duration of states, to the glory of utizens, 
to the adornment of social life, to the encourage- 
ment of arts and sciences, to the extension of the 
commerce and intercourse of nations, to the foun- 
dation and growth of colonies, to the exaltation 
and dominion of genius, and indeed to whatever 
is desirable to the well-educated and the free 

Euliuhdee Enounce it 

Demosthenes There is, 1 repeat it, one truth 
above all the rest , above all promulgated by the 
wisdom of legislators, the zeal of orators, the en- 
thusiasm of poets, or the rei elation of gods a 
truth whose brightness and magnitude arc almost 
lost to view by its stupendous height h If I never 
have pointed it out, knowing it as I do, let the 
forbearance be assigned not to timidity but to 
prudence 

Eubulides May I hope at last to hear it? 

Demosthenes 1 must conduct you circuitously, 
and interrogate you beforehand, as those do who 
lead us to the mysteries 

You have many sheep and goats upon the 
mountain, which were lately bequeathed to you 
by your nephew Tmioeles Do you think it the 
most advantageous to let some mastiff, with 
nobody s chain or collar about his neck, run 
among them and devour them one after another, 
or to prepare a halter and lay poison and a trap 
for him * 

Eubulules Certainly here, 0 Demosthenes, you 
are not leading me into any mysteries The an- 
swer is plain the poison, trap, und halter, are 
ready 

Demosthenes Well spoken You have several 
children and grandchildren you study economy 
m their behalf would you rather spend twenty 
drachmas for fuel, than three for the same quan- 
tity of the same material ! 

Eubulules Nay, nay, Demosthenes, if this is 
not mystery, it is worse You are like a teacher 
to whom a studious man goes to learn the mean- 
ing of a sentence, and who, instead of opening 
tho volume that contains it, asks him gravely whe- 
ther he has learnt his alphabet, l’rytheo do not 
banter me. 

Demosthenes, Tell me, then, which you would 
rather , make one drunken man sober for ever, 
or ten thousand men drunk for many years 1 

Eubulides. By all the gods t abstain from such 
idle questions. 

Demosthenes The solution of this, idle as yon 
call it, may save you much more than the twenty 
drachmas. 0 Eubulides ' we have seen, to our 


sorrow and ignominy, the plain of Cheronoa be- 
strewn with the bodies of our bravest citizens ; 
had one barbarian fallen, they had not. Rapine 
and licentiousness are the precursors and the fol- 
lowers of even the most righteous war A single 
blow against the wont of mortals may prevent 
them. Many years and much treasure are usually 
required for an uncertain issue, beside the stagna- 
tion of traffic, the prostration of industry, and 
innumerable maladies arising from towns besieged 
and regions depopulated. A moment is sufficient 
to avert all these calamities. No usurper, no 
invader, should he prrmittod to exist on earth 
And on whom can the vengeance of the gods be 
expected to descend, if it descend not on that 
guilty wretch, who would rather that ten thou- 
sand innocent, ten thousand virtuous citizens 
should perish, than that one iniquitous and atro- 
cious despot should he without his daily bath of 
blood A single brave man might have followed 
tho late tyrant into Scythia and liavo given his 
carcass to tho vulture , liy which heroic deed we 
should have been spared tho spectacle of Greece 
m mourning What columns, what processions, 
would have been decreed to this deliverer, out of 
tho treasure we may soon lie condemned to pay, 
whether as tribute or subsidy, to our enslaver. 

Eubulides No, no Praises to the Immortals I 
he is dead 

Demosthenes Philip has left tho world But 
regard not, O my friend, the mutual eongratula- 
tions, the intemperate and intompestive joy of 
the Athenians, with any other sentiment than 
pity , for while Alexander lives, or Alexander's 
soeecssBor, while any king whatever breathes on 
any of our coniines, Philip is not dead 

Eubulides Raise up thy brow, 0 Demosthenes 1 
raise up again that arm, hanging down before 
thee as if a flame from heaven had blasted it 
Have we not seen it in its godlike strength, tom- 
blc even in beneficence, hku Neptune’s, when the 
horse sprang from under his trident 1 Take cou- 
rage 1 give it I Inspire it in a breath from the 
inner and outer Kcramicus to tho Parthenon, 
from the temple of tho Eumemdes to the gates of 
the Piraeus What is the successor of Philip ? a 
mad youth. 

Demosthenes Does much mischief require much 
wisdom ? Is a firebrand sensible , is a tempest 
prudent? It is a very indifferent rat or weazel 
that hath not as much courage as Alexander, and 
more prudence I say nothing of temperance, in 
which oven inferior beasts, if there be any such, 
are his liettcrs Wo know this the knowlodgo 
of it does not ensure our quiet, hut rather is a 
reason, at least tho latter part of it, why we can 
trust in him for none. 

If men considered the happiness of others, or 
their own ; in fewer words, if they were rational 
or provident, no state would be depopulated, no 
city pillaged, not a village would lie laid in ashes, 
not a form deserted. But there always have been, 
and slwayB will be, men about the despot, who 
persuade him that terror is bettor than esteem , 
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that no one knows whether he is reverenced or Clearly do I see indeed how mnch may soon cense 
not, bat that he who is dreaded has indubitable to bo within my power , but 1 possess the con- 
p roofs of it, and is regarded by mortals as a God fidenoe of strength within me, and the conscious- 
By pampering this foible in the prince, they arc ness of having exerted it for the glory of my 
admitted to come closer and closer to him , and | country and the utility of mankind Look at that 
from the indulgence of his corrupted humours olive before us. Seasons and iron have searched 
they derive their wealth and influence Every doeply into its heart , yet it shakes its bemca in 
man in the world would be a republican, if he did the air, promising you sustenance and light In 
not hope from fortune and favour more than from olives it is common to see remaining just enough 
indtastry and desert , in short, if he did not expect of the body to support the hark , and thiB is often 
to carry off sooner or later, from under another so perforated, that, if near the ground, a dog or 
system, what never could belong to him right- sheep may pass through Neither the vitality 
fully, and what cannot (he thinks) accrue to him nor the fecundity of the tree appears m the leaBt 
from this. To suppose the contrary, would lie to sutler by it While 1 remember what I have 
the same os to suppose that he would rather have been, I never can be less External power 
a master in his house, than friend, brother, or affects those only who have none intrinsically I 
son , and that he has both more confidence and have seen tho day, Eubuhdes, when the most 
more pleasure in an aliens management of it, august of cities had but one voice within her 
than in his own, or in any person's selected by bis walls , and when the stranger on entering them 
oxpcncnce and deputed by his dioicc stopped at the silence of the gateway, and said, 

Eubulubt Insanity to imagine it 1 “ Demosthenes is speaking in the assembly of 

Ikmottkeno In religions and governments, O the people" 

Eubuhdes, there are things on which few men This is an ambition which no other can supplant 
raison, and at which those w ho ilo reason, shrink or reach The image of it stands eternally between 
and shudder The worthless cling upon these me and kings, and separates me by an lmmeasnr- 
lofty follies, anil uso them os the watebtowen of able interval from their courts and satraps I 
Ambition We too are rc proved by them in turn swear against them, in tlie name of our country, 
for like propensities and truly I wish it eould lie in the name of Dallas Athene and of all the godB, 
said thut every human motive were ingenuous amid thevietimsth.it have fallen by them and 
and pure Wc can not say anything similar are aliout to fall, everlasting hatred 
Come, lot us own the worst , wc arc ambitious Go now to the city, Enbulidcs, and report my 
But is it not evident of us orators in a rcpublu, oath Add, that you left me contemplating in 
that our ambition and the si ope of it, must drop solitude the posture of our affairs, reluctant to lay 
together when we no longer ean heneht or fore hctorc the Athenians any plan or project, until I 
warn our utixcns? In kingdoms the men are have viewed it long anil measured it correctly, and 
most comuicmhd and most elevated who serve to deliver am words to them, whether of counsel 
the fewest, and who, scrviugtlie fewest, injure the or comfort or congratulation, unwort by of so sedate 
most, in republics, those who servi the mam, and eireum-pei t u people 

and injure none The lussofthis privilege is the EiihuluU* llow gravclv and seriously youspeak' 

greatest loss huinanitv tan sustain To vou lie- do v on think ot them so highly * 

cause I ponder and meditate, I appear dejected Dcmoslheiun I have said it , go , repeat it 
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about it To-morrow I pursue my journey toward 
Padua, where 1 am expected, where some few 
value anil esteem me, honest and learned and in- 
genious men, although licit her those Transpadane 
For greatly are the Finn ntracs ashamed, that the regions, nor whatever extends beyond them, have 
most elegant of their writers and the most Hide yet produced an equal to Boccaccio 
pendent of their eiti7ons lives in exile, by the liuccacci <> Then, in the name of friendship 1 do 
injustice ho had suffered in the detriment douc to not go thither form such rather from your fellow 
his property, through the intemperate adnumstra- cit irons 1 love my equals heartily , and shall love 
tion of their laws. them the licttcr when I see them raised up here, 

Petrorco. Let them recall me soon and honour- from our own mother earth, by you 
ably then perhaps I may assist them to remove Pitrarca Let us continue our walk 
their ignominy, which I carry about with me Boccaccio if you hav o been delighted (and yon 
wherever I go, and which is pointed out by my say you have been), at scoing ogam, after so long 
exotie laurel. an absence, the house and garden wherein I have 

'Boeocuxio There is, and ever will lie, m all placed the relatere of my stones, as reported in 
countries and undor all governments, an ostracism the Dkyi uu ran, come a little way further np the 
for their greatest men ascent, and we will pass through the vineyard on 

Pcirarca, At present we will talk no more the west of the villa You will see presently an- 


Boccaccio Remaining among us, 1 doubt not 
that you would soon reiuve the saine distinctions 
in your native country as others have conferred 
upon you iiidccd in lonluUmc l nuv promise it 
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other on the right, lying in its warm little garden 
cloee to the roadside, the scene lately of somewhat 
that would hare looked well, as illustration, m the 
midst of your Latin reflections It show s us that 
people the most senous and determined may act 
at last contrariwise to the lino of conduct they 
have laid down 

Petmrca Relate it to me, Messer Giovanni , for 
you arc able to give reality the monte and charms 
of fiction, just as easily as you give fiction the sem- 
blance, the stature, and the movement of reality 
Boccaccio 1 must hero forego such powers, if m 
good truth I possess them 

Petmrca This long green alley, defended liy 
box and cypresses, is very pleasant The smell of 
box, although not sweet, is more agreeable to me 
than many that arc , I can not say from what re- 
suscitation of early and tender feeling The 
cypress too seems to strengthen the nerves of the 
brain Indeed, I delight, m the odour of most 
trees and plants 

Will not that dog hurt ub 1 lie comes closer 
Boccaccio Dog ' thou hast the colours of a 
magpie and the tongue of one prythee be quiet 
art thou not ashamed I 

Pctrarca Verily he trots off, comforting his 
angry belly with his plenteous tail, flattened and 
bestrewn under it He looks back, going on, and 
puffs out his upper lip without a bark 
Boccaccio These creatures are more accessible 
to temperate and just rebuke than the creatures 
of our species, usually angry with less reason, and 
from no sense, as dogs arc, of duty Look into 
that white arcade 1 Surely it was white the other 
day and now I perceive it is still so the setting 
sun tmges it with yellow 
Pitrarca The house has nothing of either the 
rustic or the magnificent about it , nothing quite 
regular, nothing much varied If there is any- 
thing at all afieetiug, as I fear there is, in the 
story you are about to tell me, I could wish 
the edifice itself bore externally Home little of 
the interesting, that I might hereafter turn my 
mind toward it, looking out of the catastrophe, 
though not away from it But 1 do not even find 
the peculiar and uncostly decoration of our Tuscan 
villas the central turret, round which the kite 
perpetually circles, in search of pigeons or smaller 
prey, liorne onward, like the Flemish hkaitcr, by 
effortless wdl in motionless progression The 
view of Fiesole must bo lovely from that window , 
hut I fancy to myself it loses the cascade under 
the single high arch of the Mugnone 
Boccaccio I think so In this villa come 
rather further off the inhabitants of it may hear 
us, if they should happen to be in the orliour, as 
most pcoplo are at the present hour of day m 
this villa, Messer Francesco, lives Monna Tita 
Monalda, who tenderly loved Amadco dcgli On- 
cellan. She however was reserved and coy , and 
father Pietro de’ Pucci, an enemy to the family of 
Amadeo, told hoT never more to think of him , 
for that just before he knew her, he had thrown 
his arm round the neck of Nunciata Uiglu, his 


mother’s maid, calling her most immodestly a 
sweet creature, and of a whiteness that marble 
would split with envy at 
Monna Tita trembled and tnmed pale, “Father, 
is the girl really so very fair 1 ” said she anxiously 
“ Madonna," replied the father, “after confession 
she is not much amiss white she is, with a certain 
tint of pink, not belonging to her, hut coming 
over her, as through the wing of an angel pleased 
at the holy function and her breath is such, the 
very ear smells it poor innocent Binfnl soul 1 
Hei 1 The wretch, Amadeo, would have endangered 
her salvation " 

“ She must be a wicked girl to let him,” B&id 
Monna Tita “ A young man of good parentage 
and education would uot dare to do such a thing, 
of his ow n accord 1 will seo him no more how- 
ever But it was before ho knew me and it 
may not be true 1 can not think any young 
woman would let a y oung man do so, even in tho 
last hour liefore Lent Now in what month was 
it supposed to be’” 

“Supposed to be!” cried the father indignantly 
“ m June , I say m June ” 

“0 1 that now ir, quite impossible foron thesccond 
of July, forty -one days from this, and at this very 
hour of it, he swore to me eternal love and con- 
stancy I will inquire of lnm whether it is true 
I will charge him with it ” 

She did Amadeo confessed his fault, and, think- 
ing it. a venial one, would have taken and kissed 
her hand as lie asked forgiveness 
Petmrca Children I chddren 1 I will go into 
the house, and if their relatives, as I suppose, have 
apjiroved of the marriage, I will endeavour to 
persuade the young lady that a fault like this, on 
the repentance of her lover, is not unpardonable 
But first, is Amadeo a young man of loose habits? 

Boccaccio Less than our others in fact, 1 
never hoard of any deviation, excepting this 
Pctrarca Como then with me 
Boccaccio Wait a little 
Pit i aim I hope the modest Tita, after a trial, 
will not be too severe with him 
Boccacuo Seventy is far from her nature, but, 
such is her purity and innocence, she shed many 
and bit ter tears at his confession, and declared 
her unalterable determination of taking the veil 
among the nunB of Fiesole Amadeo fell at her 
feet, and wept upon them She pushed lnm from 
her gently, and told him she would still love him, 
if he w ould follow her example, leave the world, 
and liecome a friar of San Marco Amadeo was 
speechless , and, if he had not been so, he never 
would have made a promise he intended to violate. 
She retired from him after a tune he arose, loss 
wounded than lienumbed by the sharp uncovered 
stones m the garden walk and, os a man who 
fears to fall from a precipice goes farther from it 
than is necessary, so did Amadco slmn the quarter 
where the gate is, and, oppressed by his agony 
and despair, throw his ormB across the Bun-dio) 
and rest his brow upon it, ho? as it must have been 
on a cloudless day m August Whon the evening 
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vu about to dote, ho was aroused by the cnee of 
rooks over-head they flew toward Florence, and 
beyond . he too went liock into the city. 

Tlta fell sick from ber inquietude Every morn 
lag ere snurue did Aniadeo return, but conld 
hear only from the laliourtrs in the field that 
Monne Tita was ill, lieuausc she bad promised to 
take the veil and had not taken it, knowing, as 
she most do, that the heavenly bridegroom is a 
bridegroom never to lit trifled with, let the spouse 
he young and beautiful as she may be Amadeo 
had often conversed with the peasant of the (arm, 
who mui h pitied so worthy and lovinga gentleman, 
and finding him one tv cning fixing some tlatk and 
high stakes in the ground, offered to help him 
After due thanks, ‘ It is time,’ said the iieasant, 

“ to rebuild the hovel and watch the grapes 

lie went into the stable, collected the old pil 
lars of ins autumnal observatory* drove them into 
fhc ground, und threw the matting over them 

“ This is my house ' i ried he “ Could 1 nev er, 
in my stupidity , think about rebuilding it licfun 1 
Bring mi another mat or two I will sleep hcie 
to night, to morrow night, every night, all autumn, 
all winter ' 

He slept there, and was i unsold) at last hv 
hearing that Monna Tit* was out of danger, and 
recovering lrom htr illness l>> spiritual means 
Ills heart grewr lighter dav atl, r ilav Every even 
mg did ho observe the rooks, m the same order, 
pass along the same tmk in tin heivens, |u»t 
over Han Mario und it now oicurrid to lmu, 
after thicc weiks indeed that Monna Tlta had 
perhaps sonic st rangi idea in i boosing his monas 
terj, not uiieounoiti 1 with the pussagi of these 
birds lie grew laltmi upon it until he asked 
himself whither be might hopi In the midst of 
this half meditation, hultdreun lus whole Ironic | 
was shaken hv the veins however low and gentle, 
of two monks, i timing from the villa and ap 
proa, lung him ffc would havt tonccuiud him 
solf under this lank whereon we are standing hut 
they saw him anil called linn hv name Hi uow 
perceived that the voungci of them was Cluibcrto 
Oddi, with whom lie had liecn at school about six 
or aevan years ago and who admiud him for his 
courage and frankness when he was almost a 
child 

"Do not let us mortifv poor Amadou,'' said 
Guibcrto to his companion " Return to the 
road I will speak a few words to lmu, and engage 
him (I trust) to comply with nason and yield to 
necessity” The elder monk, who saw he should 
have to climb the lull again, assented to the pro 
posal, and went into the road After the hrst 
embraces and fowr words, ‘ Amadeo ' Amaileo 1 ” 
said Guiberto, “ it was lovo that made me a fnar 
let anything else make you one ' 

•< gind heart 1 * replied Amaileo “ If death or 
religion, or hatred of me, deprives mo of Tita 
Monalda, I will dio, where she commanded me, in 
the cowl It is you who prepare her then to throw 
away ber life and mine ' " 

« Hold 1 Amadeo said Guiberto, “ I officiate 


together with good fether Fontesecco, who Invari- 
ably falls asleep amid our holy function.” 

Now, Messer Francesco, I must inform you that 
lather Fontesecco has the heart of a flower. It 
feels nothing, it wants nothing , it is pure and 
simple, and full of its own little light. Innocent 
as a child, as an angel, nothing ever troubled him, 
but how to devise what he should confess A 
confession costs him more trouble to invent than 
any Giornata in my Dtamteron cost me He 
was once overheard to say on this occasion, “God 
forgive me in his infinite mercy, for making it 
appear that I am a little worse than he has chosen 
I should lie i ’ He is temperate , for he never 
drinks more than exactly half the wine and water 
set before him In fact, he drinks the wine and 
leave the water, saying, “W o have the same water 
up at San Domenno wo send it lather it would 
be uncivil to take back our own gift, and still 
more to leave a suspicion that we thought other 
jieoples wine poor leverage ” Being afflicted by 
the gravel, the physician of his convent advised 
him, as lie never was fond of wine, to leave it off 
entirely on winch he said, “ I know few thingB, 
hut tins I know well in water there is often 
gravel, in winv never It hath pleased God to 
atfln t me, and even to go a hi tic out of his way in 
order to do it, for the greater warning to other 
sinners 1 will drink nine, brother Absclmini, 
and help lus work 

I have led you away lrom the younger monk 

“ While fathu Foutesciio is in the first stage 
of beatitude, chant mg through lus nose thebcnc 
dll itc, 1 w ill attempt, saul Ouiberto, ‘ to comfort 
Monna Tita ” 

'• Good blessed (uuberto •’ exclaimed Amadeo 
in a transport of gTatitmie. at whnh Guiberto 
smilul with Ins usual grace and suavity “0 
Guiberto ' Guiberto 1 my heart is breaking Why 
should she want you to comfort ber hut 
comfort herthen 1 and lie covered bis fine within 
his hands 

“ Keinemlier,” said Guiberto placidly, “ her 
uncle is bedridden her aunt never leaves him 
the servants are old and sullen, and will stir for 
nobody Finding her resolved, as they believe, 
to become a nun, they are little assiduous in their 
serv ices II umour her, if nono elso does, Amadeo, 
let her lancv that you intend to be a friar, and, 
for the present, walk not on these grounds ” 

“Are you true, or aro you traitorous t” cried 
Amadeo, grasping his friend s hand most fieieely. 

“ Follow your own counsel, if you think mine 
insincere, ’ said the young fnar, not withdrawing 
his hand, hut placing the other on Amadeo’s 
“ I jet mo however advise you to conceal yourself, 
and I will direct Silvestrina to bnng you such 
I accounts of her mistress as may at least make you 
' easy in regard to her health Adieu ” 

Amadeo was now rather tranquil , more than he 
had ever been, not only smee the displeasure of 
Monna Tita, hut since the first sight of her Pro- 
fuse at all times in his gratitude to Silvestrina, 
whenever she brought bun good news, news better 
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than usual, he pressed her to his bosom. Silvee- 
tnna Pioppi is about fifteen ; slender, fresh, intel- 
ligent, lively, good humoured, sensitive , and any- 
one but Amadeo might call her very pretty. 

Pctrarca Ah Giovanni i here I find your heart 
obtaining the master} over your vivid and volatile 
imagination Well have jou said, the maiden 
being really pretty, anv one but Amadeo might 
think her so On the hanks of the Sorga there 
are beautiful maids the woods and the rocks 
have a thousand times repeated it I heard but 
one echo I heard but one n vme I would have 
fled from them for ever at another 

Boccaccio Francesco, do not beat jour breast 
just now salt a little Nonna Tita would take 
tho veil The fatal certainty was announced to 
Amadeo by his true Guiberto, w ho had carncstlj 
and repeatedly prayed her to consider the thmg 
a few months longer 

“ I will sec her brat I By all the saints of keav en 
I will see her 1 cried the desperate Amadeo, and 
ran into the house, toward the still apartment rf 
his beloved Fortunately Quibcrto was neither 
less active nor less strong than be, and overtaking 
him at the moment, drew him into the room op 
positc “If jou will be quiet and reasonable, 
there is jet a possibility left jou, said Guiberto 
in bis ear, although perhaps be did not think it 
“ But if vou utter a voice or arc seen bj anjom, 
jou rum the fame of her jou love, and obstruct 
jour own prospects for ever It being known that 
you hav o not hlept in ITorem e these m vcral nights, 
it w ill be suspected by the malicious that j ou hav o 
blcpt in the villa with the connivance of Nonna 
Tita Compose jourhclt answer nothing rest 
where you are do not add a worse imprudence 
to a very had one I promise von my assistance, 
mj speed} return and best counsel jou shall be 
released at daj break ” He ordered Silvestrma to 
supply the unfortunate youth with the cordials 
usually administered to the uncle, or with the 
rich old wine they were made of, and she per 
formed the order with such promptitude aud at 
tention, that he was hooh in somo sort refreshed 

Pctrarca I pity lum from mj soul, poorjouug 
man i Alas, wc arc none of us, by original sin, 
free from mhrmitics or from vices 

Boccaccio If we could find a man exempt by 
nature from vices and infirmities, wc should find 
one not worth knowing he would also lie void of 
tenderness and compassion What allowances 
then could his liest friends expect from him in 
their frailties i W hat help, consolation, and assist- 
ance, in their misfortunes'! We arc in the midst 
of a workship well stored with sharp instruments 
we may do ill with many, unless wo take heed , 
and good with all, if wo will but learn how to 
employ them 

Parana There is somewhat of reason in this 
You strengthen mo to proceed with you I can 
bear the rest 

Boccaccio Guiberto had taken leave of hiB 
friend, and had advanced a quarter of a mile, 
which (as yon perceive) is nearly the whole way, 
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on hia return to the monastery, when he was over- 
taken by some peasants, who were hastening 
homeward from Florence The information he 
collected from them made him determine to re- 
trace his steps. He entered the room again, and, 
from the intelligence he had just acquired, gave 
Amadeo the assurance that Monna Tita must 
delay her entrance into the convent , for that the 
abbess had that moment gone down tho hill on 
her way toward Siena, to venerate some holy relief 
carrying with her three candies, each five feet 
tong, to burn before them , which candles con 
tamod many particles of the myrrh presented at 
the nativ lty of our Sav lour by the wise men of tho 
East Amadeo breathed freely, and was persuaded 
by Guiberto to take anothor cup of old wine, and 
to cat w ith him some cold roast kid, which had 
been offered him for merendn * After the agita- 
tion of his mad a heavy sloop fell upon the lover, 
coming almost before Guiberto departed , so heavy 
Indeed that Silvcstrma was alarmed It was hor 
apartment , and she performed the honours of it 
as well as any lady in Florence could have done 
P< trnrea 1 easily believe it the poor arc more 
attentive than the rich, and the joung arc more 
compassionate than the old 

Boccaccio Oh FronccBco • what inconsistent 
creatures are we I 

Pctrarca True, indeed I I now foresoo the 
end He might Lave done worse 
Boccaccio 1 think so 
Pctrarca He almost deserved it 
Boccaccio I think that too 
Pctrarca Wretched mortals 1 our passions for 
ever lead ns into this, or worse 
Boccaccio Aj, truly, much worse generally 
Pi trarca The very twig on which the flowers grew 
lately, scourges us to the bone in its maturity 
Boccaccio Incredible will it bo to jou, and, by 
my faith 1 to me it was hardly c rcdiblc Certain 
however is it, that Guiberto on bis return by sun 
rise found Amadeo in the arms of sleep 

Pi trana Not at all, not at all incredible tho 
truest lover would have dono tho sumo, exhausted 
bj suffering 

Boccaccio He was truly in the arms of (deep , 
but, Francesco, there was another pair of arms 
about him, worth twenty such, divinity as he is 
A loud burst of laughter from Guiberto did not 
arouse either of the parties but Monna Tita heard 
it, and rushed into the room, tearing her hair and 
invoking the saints of heaven against tho perfidy 
of man She seized Silvestrma by that arm which 
appeared the most offending the girl opened hor 
eyes, turned on her face, rolled out of bed, and 
threw herself at the feet of her mistress, shedding 
tears, and wiping them away with tho only piece 
of linen about her Monna Tita too shed tears 
Amadeo still slept profoundly , a flush, almost of 
crimson, overspreading his chocks Monna Tita 
led away, after some pause, poor Siivostnna, and 
made her confess the whole fehe then wept more 

* M fiend a is luncheon, men, liana, oaten by the 
wealthier at the hour when the peasants dine 
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and more, and made the girl confess it again, and 
explain her confession “I cannot believe such 
wickedness,” she cned “ ho could not lie so har- 
dened. O sinful Silvestnna' how will you ever 
tell Father Horn one half! one quarter' He never 
can absolve you " 

Petrarca Giovanni ' 1 am glad I did not enter 
the house , you were prudent in restraining me 
I have no pity for the youth at ail never did one 
so deserve to lose a unstress 

Boceua w Hav, rather, to gain a wife 
[‘it rarca Absurdity * impossibility 1 


Boccaccio He won her fairly , strangely, and on 
a strange table, as he played his game Listen I 
that guitar is Monna Tita’s Listen ' what a fine 
voice (do not you think it t) is Amadeo’s 
Amadco (Singing) 

Oh 1 I have err’d ! 

T laid my hand upon the nest 
llita, I sigh to sing the rest) 

Of the wrung bird. 

| Petrarca She laughs too at it 1 Ah ' MonnaTita 
was made by nature to hvo on this side of Fieaole 
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CVmtr Lucius Lucullus, l come to you pri 
vately and unattended, for reasons which you will 
know, confiding, 1 dare not say in your friend 
ship, sime uo service of mine toward you has 1 
desert ed it, but in yourgcuurous and disinterested j 
love of peace Hear me on Cneius Pompoms 
according to the report of my connexions in the j 
city, liml, on the instant of my leaving it for the 
province, begun to solicit his dependants to stnpi 
me lgiinminionsly of nut hontv Neither vows' 

nor affinities can bind him lie would degrade the j 
father of his wife he would humiliate Ins own 
children, the- unufTciidiiig, the unborn , he would! 
poison Ins owrn ardent line, at the suggestion of 
Ambition Matters are now brought so lur, that j 
cither he or 1 must submit to a reverse of for- 1 
tune, sinc-e no concession cun ussimgc his uialuc, j 
divert his envy, or gratify Ins ciipiiliti No 
sooner could 1 raise im self up, from the conster- 
nation and stu|ietaetiuii into which the ccrtuiuty 
of these reports had thrown me, than I lie-gun to 
consider in what manner my owu plicate afflic- 
tions might become the least noxious to the 
republic- Into whose urins then could 1 throw 
myself more iiatnmllv and more sec urolv, to w hose 
bosom conld I commit and consign more sacredly 
tho ho[ies and destinies of our lieloved country, 
than lus who laid down power in the midst of its 
enjoyments, in the vigour of youth, m the pride 
of triumph when Dtgmtv solicited, when Kneiici 
ship urged, entreated, supplicated, and when 
Liberty herself muted and lieekoncd to lum. J 
from the senatorial order and from tho curulc- 
chatr t lictniyod and abandoned bv those we 
had confided m, our next friendship, if ever our 
hearts receive any, or if any will venture in tliose 
placcs of desolation, flies forward instinctively to 
what is most contrary and dissimilar CV-sar is 
lienee the visitant of Lucullus 

Lueullu *. I had always thought l’ompcius more ! 
moderate and more reserved tlucn you represent 1 
lum, Caius Julius' and jet I am considered in, 
general, and auroly you also will consider me, but 
little liable to be prepossessed by him 

Oieacir Unless he may hare ingratiated himself 
with you recently, by the administration of that 
worthy whom last winter hut partisans dragged 
before the senate, and forced to assert publu.lv 1 


that jou and Cato had instigated a party to cir- 
cumvent ancl murder him , and whose carcase, a 
few cLivs afterward, when it had licon announced 
that be had died hy a natural death, was found 
eov cred vv ith bruises stable, and dislocations 
I, ut nil u» You bung much to my mcmoiy 
which had quite slipped out of it, and I wonder 
t hat it could make sue h an impression on yours 
A proof to me that the interest you take in my 
lie-half began earlier than vonr delicacy will per- 
mit yon to acknowledge You urc fatigued, 
which I ought to have perceived before 

t'u'wr Not at ull the fresh air has given me 
life and alertness 1 feel it upon my check even 
in the room 

LwiUIuk After our dinner and sleep, wc will 
spend the remainder of the daj on the subject of 
jour visit 

t'uKiii Those Ethiopian slaves of jours shiver 
with cold upon the mountain here, and truly I 
myself was not insensible to the change of climate, 
m the way from M utma 

M hat, white bread ' I never found such even 
at N aphis or Capua This Fnrmian wine (which I 
prefer to t he Chian) how cx-quisitc ' 

L nail tun Such is the urbanity of Ciesar, even 
while he lutes his lip with displeasure How ■ 
surely it bleeds ' Permit me to examine the cup 
Carnr 1 believe a jewel has fallen out of the 
nm in the carriage the gold is rough there 
LuciUtun Marupor' let me never sec that cup 
Ilgam No answer, f desire My guest pardons 
heavier faults. Mind that dinner lie prepared for 
us shortly 

('mar In the meantime, Lucullus, if your 
health permits if, shall we walk a few paces round 
the v ilia i for 1 have not seen any thing of the kind 

before 

Lucullan The walls are double the space be- 
tween them two feet the materials for the most- 
purt earth and stubble Two hundred slaves, and 
about as many mules and oxen, brought the beams 
and rafters up the mountain my architects fixed 
them at once in their places every part was ready, 
even the wooden nails. The roof is thatched, you seo. 

f War Is there no danger that so light a mate- 
rial should be carried off by the winds, on such an 
eminence 1 
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Luculhu None resists them equally well.’ 

Ccrna/r On this immensely high mountain I 
should he apprehensive of the lightning, which 
the poets, and I think the philosophers too, have 
told us, stnkes the highest 

Lucullus The poets are right , for whatever is 
received as truth, is truth in poetry , and a fable 
may illustrate like a fact But the philosophers 
are wrong, as they generally are, even m the 
commonest things, because they seldom look 
beyond their own tenets, unless through captious- 
ness , and because they argue more than they 
meditate, and display more than they examine 
Archimedes and Euclid arc, in my opmion, the 
worthiest of the name , they alone having kept 
apart to the demonstrable, the practical, and the 
useful Many of the rest are good writers and 
good disputants , but unfaithful suitors of simple 
Science , boasters of thoir acquaintance with gods 
and goddesses, plagiaries and impostors I had 
forgotten my roof, although it is composed of 
much the same materials as the philosophers 
Let the lightning fall one handful of silver, or 
less, repairs the damage 

C'rrsar Impossible 1 nor indeed one thousand . 
nor twenty, if those tapestries* and pictures arc 
consumed 

Lucullan True , but only the thatch would 
hum For before the baths were tessellated, T 
filled the area with alum and water, and soaked 
the timbers and laths for many months, and 
covered them afterward with alum in powder, 
by means of liquid glue Mithndates taught me 
this Having in vain attacked with combustibles 
a wooden tower, I took it by stratagem, and 
found within it a mash of alum, which, if a great 
hurry had not boon observed by us among the 
enemy in the attempt to conceal it, would hav e 
escaped our notice 1 never scrupled to extort 
the truth from my prisoners liut my instruments 
were purple robes and plate, and the only wheel 
in my armoury, destined to such purposes, was 
the wheel of Fortune 

Omar I wish, m my campaigns, I could have 
equalled your clemency and Immunity hut the 
Gauls are more uncertain, fierce, and perfidious, 
than the wildest tribes of Caucasus , and our 
policy can not he carried with us , it must he 
formed upon the Bpot They love you, not for 
abstaining from hurting them, hut for ceasing . 
and they embrace you only at two seasons , when 
Btnpcs arc fresh or when stripes arc imminent 
Elsewhere I hope to become the rival of Lucullus 
in this admirable part of virtue 

I shall never build villas, because hut w hat 
are your proportions t Surely the edifice is ex- 
tremely low 

Lucullus There is only one floor the hcighth 
of the apartments is twenty feet to the cornice, 
five above it, the breadth is twenty -five, the 

* Csaar would regard such things attentively ** In 
expeditionibut teasel lata et sectitia pavimenta circumtu- 
line , sign a, tabulae, opens antiqui, semper antmostsalme 
oomparAsse,’* says Suetonius. 


length forty The bnilding, as you perceive, is 
quadrangular threo sides contain four rooms 
each the other has many partitions and two sto- 
nes, for domestics and offices Here is my salt- 
bath. 

Ccenar A bath indeed for all the Nereids named 
by Ucsiod, with room enough for the Tntons oud 
their herds and horses 

Lucullan Next to it, where yonder boys are 
carrying the myrrhine vases, is a tepid one of fresh 
water, ready for your reception. 

Civsar I resign the higher ploosure for the infe- 
rior, as we all are apt to do , and I will return to 
the enjoyment of your conversation when 1 have 
indulged a quarter of an hour m this refresh- 
ment 

Lucullan Meanwhile I will take refuge with 
some less elegant philosopher, whose soeioty I 
shall quit again with less regret (('icsar return- 
ing) It is useless, O Caius Julius, to inquire if 
there has been any neghgeuee or any omission m 
the service of the bath for these arc secrets which 
y nu never impart to the mobt favoured of your 
friends 

Ctrnar I have often enjoyed the luxury much 
longer, but never more highly Pardon my impa- 
tience to sec the remainder of your A pennine 
villa 

Lucullan llerc stand my two cows Thcirmilk 
is brought to me with its warmth and froth , for 
it loses its salubrity both by repose and by mo- 
tion Pardon me, Cursor 1 shall appear to you 
to have forgotten that 1 am not conducting Mar- 
cus Varro 

Cvernr You would convert him mto Cacus he 
would drive them off Wlmt beautiful beasts 1 
how sleek and white and cleanly 1 I never saw 
any like them, excepting when wc sacrifice to 
.1 upiter the stately lender from the pastures of 
the Clitumnus 

Lucullus Often do l make a visit to these quiet 
creatures, and with no less ploasuro than in for- 
mer days to my horses Nor indeed tan I much 
wonder that whole nations have been consenta- 
neous m treating them as objects of devotion 
the only thing wonderful is, that gratitude seems 
to have acted as powerfully and extensively as 
fear , indeed more extensively , for no object of 
worship whatev cr has attracted so many worship- 
pers Where Jupiter has one, the cow has ten 
she was venerated before he was bom, and will 
be when even the carvers have forgotten him 

C/enar Unwillingly should 1 sec it , for the 
character of our gods has formed the character of 
our nation Scrapis and Isis have stolen in 
among them within our memory, and others will 
follow, until at last Saturn will not he tho only 
one emasculated by his successor What can be 
more august than our rites i The first dignitaries 
of the republic are cmulouB to administer them - 
nothing of low or venal has any place m them, 
nothing pusillanimous, nothing unsocial and aus- 
tere. I speak of them as they were , before 
Superstition woke up again from her slumber. 
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and caught to her bottom with maternal love the 
alluvial monsters of the Nile Philosophy never I 
fit for the people, had entered the best houses, I 
and the image of Epicurus had taken the plate of 
the Lemurat Out men tan not bear' to bo de 
prived long together of anything thiv arc used 
to , not even of their ftsrs and, by a reaction of 
the mind appertaining to our nature mw stimu 
lent* were looked for not on the side of pleasure, 
where nothing new could lie expected or imagined 
hat on the opposite Irrtligion is followed by 
fanaticism and fanaticism by irreligion, alter 
natclv and perpetually 

Lucullan The religion of our country as you 
observe is well adapted to its inhabitants Out 
progenitor Mars hath Vinos rc< unibent on his 
breast, and looking up to him teaching ns that 
pleasure is to be sought in the bosom of colour 
and by tho means of war No great alteration I 
think will ever be made in our ntes mil cere 
monies the tiest and most imposing that could 
lie collected from all nations and uniting them 
to us by our i omplaisancc in adopting them The 
gods themselves mav clnngi names to flatter 
new power and indeed as we dcgeiierttc Kell 
g«m vn\) wuouctowVhU XwTwclf t« out prwpc.nwrt.ct* 
and desires Our beaten is now popular it will 
httome monarchal not with ut a crow tied court 
as befits it of apparitors and sati Hites and minions 
of lsith sexes paid and caressed for < iming to 
tlieir storn dark beard d mastei praters and sup 
plications Altars most lie strewn with liokin 
minds and intense nsi amid ab|ut uspirations 
Omls will he found unfit f< r their jdues uut it 
is not impossible that m the ruin imminent from 
our eon tent inns for power iml in the necessary 
extinction lsith of am lent families and of gene 
nms sent urn 11 N mu i onsul ir fuse t s mut Income 
the wnter sj rmklt rs of sum U|stirt priesthood, 
and tint my son mut nj pit fn lustration to the 
son of mt groom The interest of suili men re 
quirts that tin sj int of inns incl of arts he 
extinguished Tint will pndu etc pern tliat 
the peHiplc milt la tract tide to them 1 ut a rtli 
gion altogether pieifn is (hi fomenter of wars 
and the nurse it crimes lllunng Sloth from 
within anil \ lolenee fnnn ufir If etcr it should 
prevail among the Romans it must } retail done 
for nations more cigoreus end energetic will intaile 
them eloso upon them trunplc them under toot 
and tho name of Unman trine h is now tilt most 
glorious, will lieionit the most oppiobrious upon 
earth 

Ctrmr The time I hope? mat Is? distant for 
next to mt own name 1 hold mt eountn s 

Lurullu * Mine not coining from Trot or Ida is 
lowcrm my estimation I pixie mt eountrt s first 

Y on aro sure eying the little lake Inside ub It 
contains no fish birds neter alight on it the 
water is extremely pun and cold the walk round 
is pleasant , not only beeansc there is always a 
gentle breeze from it, hut because the turf is fine 
and the surface of the mountain on this s umm it, 
la perfectly on a let cl, to a great extent in length 


not a trifling advantage to me, who walk often, 

I and am weak I have no alley, no garden, no 
inclosure the park is m the vale below, where a 
brook supplies the ponds and where my servants 
are lodged for here I have only twelve m 
attendance 

( itar What m that so white, toward the 
Adriatic 5 

Lucal/n* The Adriatic itself Turn round, and 
you mat descry the Tuscan Sea Our situation 
is reported to lie among tho highest of the Apen 
nines Maretpor has made the sign to me that 
dinner is re uly Pass this way 

(mm What a library is here 1 Ah Marcus 
Tullius ' I salute the image Why frownest thou 
upon me > collecting the consular robe and up- 
lilting the right-arm, as when Rome stood firm 
ag un and Catiline fled before thcc 
j Lut utttLi Just so such was the action the sta- 
t uar> chose as adding a new endearment to the 
mi more of my absent tnend 

( crvir St 11a w ho honoured you above all men, 
is not here 

Lvattlui I hate his Commentary he m 
scribed them as you know to me Something 
cscit of out Vcticcfiudotw may ho forgotten, wild 
gratitude be unnproted 

( rs ar The impression on that couch and the 
two fresh honeysuckles in the leaceH of those two 
hooks would show cten to a stranger, that this 
room is pet ulurly the masters Are they sacred I 
Kurullus To me and ( tcsxr 
( mi r I would lute asked permission 
Ijucalhu l uus lulms tiu li vac nothing to ask 
of Polybius ind limit dull s nor of Xenophon, 
the neat 1 1 them on the tilde 

( r»ir 1 Inn \ dulls ' tin most generous, tho 
most unprejudiced the most sagamms of histo 
runs Xcw liuriillus tou whose judgment in 
stele is un ri an urate than mt otlici Romans, 
do till me wliithir a commandir desirous of 
writing his ( mmnifniK * muld take to himself 
a more perfect model than Thucydides 

LvaiUuf Nothing is more perfect nor ever 
wall he the siholai of 1’erieles the mister of 
Demosthenes' the equal of the one in military 
suenic and of tho other not the inferior m cnil 
and forensic the calm dispassionate judge of the 
general lit w hom he was defeated his defender, 
his cm omi ist To talk of bueh men is eonduute 
, not only to virtue but to health 

( a tar \\ e hat e no writer who could keep up 
long together his set enty and strength I would 
follow him but I shall bo contented with my 
genius if (Tliucy elides in sight) 1 come many paces 
behind and attain lit Rtudt and attention the 
1 graceful and securi muhoente of Xenophon 
Lvmllui y ou will at oid I think Oirsar, one of 
his peculiarities his tendency to superstition 
' ( i rear I dare promise this and even to write 

nothing so fiat and idle as his introduction to 
, the Cyroptrdia The first sentence that follows 
it, 1 perceive, repeats the same word, with its sub 
b tan tit e four times This is a trifle but great 
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writers and great painters do miracles or mischief 
by a single touch Our authors are so addictod 
of late to imitate the Grecian, that a bad intro- 
duction is more classical than a good one Not 
to mention any friend of yours, Crispus Sallustius, 
who is mine, brought me one recently of this 
description , together until some detached pieces 
of a history, which nothing m our prose or poetry 
hath surpassed in animation 

Lucullut We ought to talk of these things by 
ourselves, not beforo the vulgar, by which ex- 
pression I mean the unlearned and irreverent, in 
forum and in senate Onr Cicero has indeed 
avoided such inelegance as that of Xenophon one 
perhaps less pardonable may lie found repeatedly 
in his works I would say an inelegance not 
arising from neglect, or obtusity of oar, but 
coming forth in the absence of reflection He 
often says, u mtran tuleo” Now surely a wise 
man soon ceases to wonder at anything, and, 
instead of indulging in the habitude of wonder at 
one object, brings it closer to him, makes it fami- 
liar, discusses, and dismisses it He told me in 
his last letter of an incredible love and affection 
for me Pardon me, Cicsar 1 pardon me, Genius 
of Rome I and Mercury t i exclaimed, “ the civ ten 
laughing heartily He would not that 1 should 
really haie thought his regard incredible , on the 
contrary, that I should believe it and confide in 
it to its full extent and that I should flatter 
myself it waR not only possible but reasonable 
In vam will any one remark to me, “ntckphraui 
are common ” In our ordinary language there arc 
many beauties, more or less v lsible according to 
their place and season, which a judicious writer 
and fore lble orator will subject to bis arbitration 
and sen i< e there are also many tilings which, if 
used at all, must be used cautiouslv I may be 
much at my case, without being in tatters, anil 
without, treading on the feet of those 1 come 
forward to salute i arrogate to myself no supe- 
riority, in detecting a peculiar and latent mark 
upon that, exalted luminary his own effulgence 
showed mo it From Cicero down to me the dis- 
tance is as great, as between the pnneo of the 
senate and the lowest voter 1 influenced the 
friends ol order , he fulminated and exterminated 
the enemies. I have served my country , he hath 
saved it 

This other is my dining-room You expect 
the dishes 

Ccaar I misunderstood I fancied 

Lucy Hue RcpoBe yourself, and touch with the 
ebony wand, beside you, the spliynx on either of 
those obelisks, right or left 

Cienar Let me look at them first 

Lucullut The contrivance was intended for one 
person, or two at most, desirous of privacy and 
quiet The blocks of jasper in my pair, and of 
porphyry in yours, easily yield in their grooves, 
each forming one partition There arc four, con- 
taining four platforms. The lower holds four 
dishes, snch as sucking forest-boars, venison, liares, 
tunnies, sturgeons, which you will find within , 
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the upper three, eight each, but diminutive The 
confectionary is brought separately , for the steam 
would Bpoil it, if any should escape The melons 
are m the snow thirty feet under us they came 
early this morning from a place m the vicinity of 
1mm, so that 1 hope they may he crisp, inde- 
pendently of their coolness 
Ctrtar I wonder not at anything of refined 
clcganco m Lucullus hut really here Antiochia 
and Alexandria seem to have cooked for us, and 
magicians to be our attendants 

ImcuII iii The absence of slavcB from our repast 
is the luxury for Marcipor alono enters, and he 
only when 1 press a spring with my foot or wand 
When you desire his appearance, touch that chal- 
cedony', just before you 

Conor 1 eat quick, and rather plentifully yet 
the valetudinarian (excuse my rusticity, for I re- 
joice at seeing ltl appears to equal the traveller 
m appetite, and to be contented with one dish 
Lucullut It is milk such, with strawberries, 
which ripen on the Apennines many months in 
continuance, and some other hemes of sharp and 
grateful flavour, has been my only diet Hinco my 
first residence here The state of my health re- 
quires it , and the habitude of nearly three months 
renders 1 his food not only more commodious to 
my studies and more conducive to my sleep, but 
also more agreeable to my palate, tlmn any other 
Cavar Returning to Home or liaise, you must 
domesticate and tame them The cherries you 
introduced from Pontus arc now grow ing in Cisal- 
pine and Transalpine Gaul, and the largest and 
best in the world perhaps are upon the more 
sterile side of Rake Larius 

Lucullus There arc some frmts, and some 
virtues, winch require a harsh soil and bleak ex- 
posure for their perfection 

< \ntnr In such a profusion of viands, and so 
savoury, I perceive no odour 
Lucullus A flue conducts heat through tho 
compartments of the obelisks , and if you look up, 
yon may observe that those gilt roses, between 
the astraguls in I he cornice, are prominent from 
it half a span Here is on aperture in the wall, 
between which and the outer is a perpetual cur- 
rent of air We are now m the dog-days , and I 
have never felt in the whole summer more heat 
than at Rome in many days of March 
C'cenar Usually you are attended by troops of 
domestits aud of dinner-friends, not to mention 
the learned and scientific, nor your own family, 
your attachment to which, from youth upward, 
is one of the higher graces in your character. 
Your brother was seldom absent from you 
Lucullus. Marcus was coming but the vehe- 
ment heats along the Arno, in which valley he 
lias a property he never saw before, inflamed his 
blood , and he now is resting for a few days at 
Faesulm; a little town destroyed by Sylla within 
our memory, who left it only air and water, the 
best in Tuscany The health of Marcus, like 
mine, has been declining for several months . we 
are running our last race against each other ■ and 
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never w I, in youth along the Tiber, so anxious LncvUut. I attend you. 

of first reach ing the goal. I would not outlive Casern Lueullus' who is hcrel what figure is 

him I should reflect too painfully on earlier days, that on the poop of the vessel * can it be 

and look forward too despondently on future As Ltumlltu The subject was dictated by myself , 

for friends, lampreys and turbots beget them, and you gave it 

they spawn not anud the solitudo of the Apen- Cwsar Oh how beautifully is the water painted 1 
nines To dine m company with more than two, how vividly the sun strikes against the snows on 
is a Gaulish and German thing I can hardly Taurus ' the grey temples and pier-head of Tareua 
bring myself to believe that 1 have eaten in con- catch it differently, and the monumental mount 
cert with twenty , so barbarous and herdhke a on the left is half m shade In the countenance 
practice docs it now appear to me , such an in- of those pirates 1 did not observe such diversity, 
ccntivc to drink mmh and talk loosely, not to nor that any boy pulled his father back I did not 
add, such a necessity to speak loud, which is indeed mark them or notice them at all. 
clownish and odious in the extreme On this LucaUv> The painter, in this freaco, the last 
mountain summit I hear no noises, no voices, not work finished, hud dissatisfied me in one particu- 
cven of salulation we have uo flies about ub, and lar “ That beautiful young face,” said I, “ ap- 
scarccly an insect or reptile pears not to threaten death ” 

( 'irmr Your amiable son is probably with his “ Lucius,” ho replied, “ if one muscle wore 
uncle is he well i mo\cd, it were not OaeBar's beside, he said it 

J/iirnUiin Perfwtly he was indeed with my jokingly, though resolved ” 
brother in his intended visit to niu hut Marcus, “ I am contented with your apology, Antipho 
unable to accompany him hither, or superintend but what are you doing now t for you never lay 
his studies in the present state of his health, sent down or suspend jour pencil, let who will talk 
him directly to Ins nuclc Cato at Tusculum, a and argue The lines of that smaller face m the 
| man fitter than cither ol us to direct his cduca distance are the same ” 

I tion, and preferable to any, excepting yourself “ Not the same ’ replied he, “ nor very dif- 
I and Marcus Tullius, in eloquence and urbanity fereut it smiles , as surely the goddess must have 
I Ctmtr Cato is so great, that whoever is greater done, at the first heroic act of her descendant " 

] must be the happiest and first of men Camr In her exultation and impatience to 

I Lvcullun Thut any siu-h lie still existing, O press forward, she seems to forget that she is 
; Julius, ought to excite no groan from the breast standing at the extremity of the shell, which rises 
. of a ltomau citi/cn Hut perhaps 1 wrong you up behind out of the water, and she takes no 
I perhaps your mind was forced reluctantly hoik notuc of the terror on the countenance of this 
I again, on your past animosities and contests in Cupid who would detain her, nor of this who is 
the senate flv mg ofl and looking back. The reflection of the 

I Cumir I revere him, but cun not love lnm shell lias given a wanner hue below the knee a 

I Lucul/nr Then, Cams Julius, you groaned with long streak of yellow light in the horizon is on the 

j reason . anil l would pitv rather than reprove von level of her bosom , some of her hair is almost lost 
On the ceding, at which vou are looking, there i m it almve her head oil every side is the pure 
is no gilding, and little painting a mere trellis amre of the heavens 

of vines bearing grapes, atul the heads, shoulders, Oh 1 and y ou w ould not. have led me up to this I 
and arms, rising from the tonnee only, of hoys You, among whose primary studies is the most 
and girls climbing up to steal (hem, ami sirani perfect satisfaction of your guests 1 
blmg for them nothing overhead no giants Liteulhif In the next apartment are seven or 
tumbling down no Jupiter thundering, no Mars eight other pictures from our history 
and Venus caught at nud day, no river gods pour- There are no more what do you look fori 

ing out their urns upon us for, as 1 think nothing I'irmr 1 find not among the rest any desenp- 

so insipid as a flat iciling, 1 think nothing so tne of your own exploits Ah Lucullus 1 there is 
absurd as a stoned one Hcfore i was aware, and no surer wav of making them remembered 
without my participation, the painter had adorned This, I presume by the harps in the two corners, 
that of my belli handier with a golden shower, is the music-room 

bursting from varied and irradiated clouds On LucuUut No indeed , nor can 1 bo said to have 
i my expostulation. Ins cxiusc was, that he knew one here for I love best the music of a single ra- 
the Uanat of Scopus, m a recumbent posture, was strument, and listen to it willingly at all times, 
to occupy the centre of the room The walls, hut most willingly while I am reading Atsueh 
behind the tapestry and pictures, are quite rough seasons a voice or even a whisper disturbs me 
In forty threo days the whole fabric was put but music refreshes my brain when 1 have read 
together and habitable long, and strengthens it from the beginning 1 

The wino has probably lost its freshness will find also that if I write anything in poetry (a 
you try some other* * youthful propensity still remaining) it gives ra- 

Cttnar Its temperature is exact its flavour pidity and variety and brightness to my ideas, 
exquisite Latterly I have never sat long after On ceasing, I command a fresh measure and in- 
dinner, and am curious to pass through the other strument, or another voice , which is to the mmd 
apartments, if you will trust me like a change of posture or of air to the body My 
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health ia benefited by the gentle play thus opened 
to the moat delicate of the fibres 
Ccetar Let me augur that a disorder so tract- 
able may be soon removed. What is it thought 
to bo! 

Lucullus There are they who would surmise 
and signify, and my physician did not long at- 
tempt to persuade mo of the contrary', that the 
ancient realms of ASsetcs have supplied me with 
some other plants than the cherry, and such as I 
should be sorry to see domesticated here in Italy 
Ca’sar The Gods forbid 1 Anticipate better 
things The reason of Lucullus is stronger than 
the medicaments of Mithndates , but why not use 
them tool Let nothing be neglected You may 
reasonably hope for many years of life your 
mother still enjoy s it * 

Lucullus To stand upon one’s guard against 
Death, exasperates her malice and protracts onr 
sufferings 

Caesar Rightly and gravely said but your 
country at tliiH time can not do well without vou 
Lucullus The bowl of milk which to day is pre- 
sented to me, will shortly be presented to my M alien, 
Ccesar I)o you suspect the hand ’ 

Lucullus I will not suspect a Roman let us 
converse no more about it 
Caesar It is the only subject on which I am 
resolved never to think, as relates to mvselt 
Life may concern us, death not , for in death we 
neither can act nor reason, we neither can per- 
suade nor command, and our statues are worth 
more than wc are, let them bo but wax Lucius, 

I will not divine your thoughts I will not pene- 
trate into your suspicions, nor suggest mine I 
am lost m admiration of your magnanimity and 
forbearance , that, your only- dissimulation should 
be upon the guilt of your assassin , that you should 
leave him power, and create him virtues 

Lucullus Cams Julius, if I can nssiHt you in any- 
thing you meditate, needful or advantageous to 
our country, speak it unreservedly. 

C'ccsar I really am ashamed of my association 
with Crassus and I’ompcius 1 would not ha\c any- 
thing in common with them, not even power 
itself Unworthy and ignominious must it appear 
to you, as it does to me, to compromise w ltli an 
auctioneer and a rope-dancer , for the meanness 
and venahty of Crassus, the levity and tergiv ersa- 
tion of Pompeius, leave them no better names 
The bestiality of the one, the mhdelitv of the 
other, urge and inflame me with an lnextiuguish 
able desire of uniting my authority- to yours for 
the salvation of the republic 
Lucullus I foretold to Cicero, m the words of 
Lucretius on the dissolution of the world, 

Trla tails texts 
Una dies dablt exltio 

Ccetar. Assist me in accomplishing your pro- 
phecy or rather, accept my assistance for I 
would more willingly hear a proposal from you 

* Cicero relates that be went from hie villa to attend her 
fnaeral a few yean afterward. 
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than offer one. Reflections must strike you, 
Luenllns, no less forcibly than me, and perhaps 
more justly, you are calmer Consider all tho 
late actions of Cneius, and tell me who has ever 
committed any so indecorous with so grate a 
face? He abstained m great measure from tho 
follies of youth, only to reserve them accumulated 
for maturer age Human life, if I may venture 
to speak fancifully m your presence, hath its 
equinoxes In tho vernal its flowers open under 
violent tempests in the autumnal it is more 
exempt from gusts and storms, more regular, 
serene, and temperate, looks complacently on the 
fruits it has gathered, on the harvests it has 
reaped, and is not avorse to the graces of order, 
to the avocations of literature, to the genial 
warmth of honcBt conviviality-, and to tho mild 
necessity of repose Thrown out from the course 
of Nature, this man stood osido and solitary, and 
found every tlimp around him unattractive And 
now, m the decline of life, he has recourse to 
those associates, of whom the best that can be 
said is, that they would hare less disgraced its 
outset, Repulsing you and Cicero and Cato, the 
leaders of Ins purtv anil the propagators of his 
power, Pompoms tho Great takes tho arm of Clo- 
dius, and walks publicly with him in the forum , 
who nevertheless the other dav headed a chorus 
{I am informed) of the most profligate and oppro- 
brious youths in Rome, and hang responsively 
woruo than Fcscpiinme songs to his dishonour 
"Where was he f Before them 1 m court’ defend- 
ing a client, ’ He came indeed with that intention , 
but sat mortified, spcoi bless, and despondent 
The senate connived at the indignity- Kven 
flihinius, Ins flatterer and dependent, shuns him 
The other consul ih alienated from him totally, 
and favours me through Calpumin, who watches 
over my security and interests at home Julia, 
my daughter, was given in marriage to Pompeius 
for this purpose only she fads to accomplish it, 
politically then and morally, the mamage loses its 
validity by losing its intent 1 go into Gaul, 
commander for five years Cravum i» preparing 
for an expedition agamst tho Pnrthians the 
senate and people bend before Poinpciub, but 
reluctantly and indignantly Everything would 
be more tolerable to me, if 1 could permit lain to 
boast that he had duped me but my glory re- 
quires that, lotting him choose his own encamp 
meiit, square the declivities, clear the ground 
about the eminence, foss and pale it, I should storm 
and keep it Whatever he may boast of Ins elo- 
quence and military skill, I fear nothing from the 
orator who tolls us what ho would have spoken, 
nor from the general who sees what he should 
havo done My first proposal for accommodation 
and concord shall be submitted to you (it indeed 
yon will not frame it for me), and, should you 
deem it unfair, shall lie suppressed No successive 
step shall be made by mo without your concur- 
rence in short, I am inclined to take up any hne 
of conduct, in conjunction with you, for the 
settling of the commonwealth Does the proposal 
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seem to you so unimportant on the one han d, or strength, even inert matter more firmness and 
so impracticable and unreasonable on the other, stability , the gods alone more goodness. To the 
that you smile and shake your head i exercise of this every country lies open , and nei 

LueuUut Ceesar ' Caesar * you write upon lan thcr l eastward nor yon westward have found any 
guage and analogy, no man better Tell me then exhausted by contests for it 
whether mud is not said to be settled when it MubI we give men blows because they will not 
■inks to the bottom] and whether those who arc look at us * or chain them to make them hold the 
about to sink a state, do not in like manner talk luUnce cvener 1 

of settling it 1 Do not cxpc( t to be acknowledged for what you 

Vcfjtar 1 wish I had time to com erse with yon on are, much les-> for what you would be , since no 
language, or skill to parry \ our reproofs with equal ouc can well measure a great man but upon the 
wit, for scnouH you <an not Ik; At present let bier There was a tune when the most ardent 

us remove what is lmd, which must always be friend to Alexander of Macedon, would have em 

done Iwforc good of au> kind can spring up braced the partisan for his enthusiasm, who Bhould 
The dts.gns ifCnousarc suspected l»y man> ha\c compared him with Alexander of Phene 
in the senate, and his pride is obnoxious to all It must lia\c been at a splendid feast, and late at 
Yourpmt> would prevail against him for he has it when bcipio should have been raised to an 
enn< hod fewer adherents th in vou hate and even equal it v with Romulus, or Cato with Ctinus It 
his best li lends are for the most part in a greater his been whispered in my ear, after a speech of 

degree > ours ( aero, ‘ If he goes on so, he will tread down the 

Lu ruling I have enriched no adhcients. Cams sarnlil of Minus Antomus in the long run, and 
Julius Many of my oftners, it is true, aie ca*\ peril ijk leave Horttnsius behind’ Officers of 
in t heir (iuu instances thc> howtvu gained their mint, speaking about you, have exclaimed with 
wealth, not from the plunder of oui tonfeduaks admiration, * He fights like Cinna” Think, 
not from those who should enjoy wilh sccuritv (aiun Julius' (for you have been instructed to 
thnr tuunu lpal rights and paternal farms in Italy, think both as a poet and as a philosopher) that 
lmt from the 1 enemy s <amps and ulus among the hundred hands of Ambition, to whom 

< <emr W c two might appease flu pnblii mind, we nnv attribute them more properly than to 
preparing tho leader* of them ruitc for our labours, ilriareus, there is not one which holdB anything 
and intimidating the factious firmly In the precipitancy of her course, what 

Lurultu* Hilarity never forsakes >ou, Camr 1 appears great is small, and what appears small is 
and you are the happiest inun upou earth in the great Our estimate of men is apt to be as mac- 
facility with which you lonimuunatc it Hear t urate and inexact os that of things, or more 
me, and believe me I am about to mount higher Wishing to have all on our Bide, wc often leave 
than triumvir d tnhund or than tnmnphal tar those wc should keep by us, run after those we 
They who are under roe will turn their fmc* should avoid, and call importunately on others 
from me, such iro flu nUs but not t vouc of who sit quiet and will not come We can not at 
rwprtuu h or of pctulum e shall be heai d w hen the once cate h the applauses of the vulgar and expect 
trumpets tell our cit\ tint tin funereal flames are the approbation of the wise What are parties i 
surmounting the mortal spoils of IukuIIuh Do men really great ever enter into them 1 Arc 

(\pfar Mildest and most equitable ot men 1 1 they not ball courts where ragged adventurers 
Have Iwen much wronged would vou also wrong strip and strive and where dissolute youths abuse 
me/ Luuus, you hive forud from me a tear one another and challenge, and game, and wagci * 
before the time I wup at magnanimity which If vou and I tan not quite divest ourselves of in- 
no man does who wants it firnutics and passions, let us think however that 

Lurullut W li\ can not vou enjoy the command there is enough in us to be divided mto two por 
of your provime, and thi glory of having quelled turns, and let us keep the upper undisturbed and 
ho many nations 1 pure A part of Olympus itself lies m dreariness 

( Vwar I can not bear tho superiontv of anothei and in c louds, variable and stormy , but it is not 
Lutulfv* Tho weakest of women led so but the highest there fhc godB govern Your soul 
even the weakest of them an ashamed to acknow is large enough to embrace your country all other 
ledge it who hath tv or heard any one > Have you, iffcetion is for less objects, and less men are 
who know them , width and well 1 Poetasters and capable of it Aliandon, O Ctesar ' such thoughts 
mfmos, labouring under stuh inhrnntv, put the and wishes as now agitate and propel you leave 
mask on You pursue glory tho pursuit is just them to mere men of the marsh, to fat hearts and 
and rational • but reflect that statuaries and nury intellects Fortunate may wc call ourselves 
painters have represented heroes calm and qm to have been bom in an age bo productive of elo 
escent, not Btrainmg and panting like pugUwta quencc, so rich m erudition Neither of os would 
and gladiators be excluded, or hooted at, on canvassing for these 

From being for ever in action, for ever in eon. honours He who can think dispassionately and 
tention, and from excelling m them all other deeply as I do, is great as I am , none other but 
mortals, what advantage derive we J I w ould not his opinions are at freedom to diverge from mine, 
aak what ^satisfaction 1 what glory * The insect* as mine are from his , and indeed, on recollection, 
have more activity than ourselves, the beasts more * I never loved those most who thought with me. 
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but those rather who deemed my sentiments 
worth discussion, and who corrected me with 
frankness and affability 

Conor. Lucullus I you perhaps have taken the 
wiser and better part, certainly the pleasanter. I 
can not argue with you I would gladly hear one 
who could, but you again more gladly. I should 
thmk unworthily of you if I thought you capable 
of yielding or receding I do not even ask you to 
keep our conversation long a secret , no greatly 
does it preponderate in your favour, so much more 
of gentleness, of eloquence, and of argument I 
came hither with one soldier, avoiding the cities, 
and sleeping at the villa of a confidential fnend 
To-night I sleep in yours, and, if your dinner docs 
not disturb me, shall sleep soundly You go 
early to rest, I know 
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Lnoullvt. Not however by daylight. Be assured, 
Caius J ulius, that greatly as your discourse afflicts 
me, no part of it shall escape my lips If you 
approach the city with arms, with arms I meet 
you , then your denouncer and enemy, at present 
j your host and confidant. 

Camr. I shall conquer yon 

LucuUu* That smile would cease upon it you 
sigh already 

Camr Yes, Lucullus, if I am oppressed I shall 
overcome my oppressor • I know my army and 
myself A sigh escaped me , and many more 
will follow but ono transport will rise ami d them, 
when, vanquisher of my enemieB and avenger of 
my digmtv, 1 press again tho hand of Lucullus, 
mindful of this day 
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Pitt Dear Conning, my constitution is falling 
to pieces, as fast as your old friend Sheridan would 
tell you, tho constitution of the country is, under 
my management. Of nil men living, you are tho 
person I am most desirous to appoint my successor 
My ambition is unsatisfied, while any doubt of my 
ability to accomplish it remains upon my mind 
Nature has witliholden from me the faculty of 
propagating my specicH nor do I at all repine at 
it, as many would do since every great man immt 
have some imbecile one very near him, if not next 
to him, in descent 

Canning I am much flattered, sir, by your 
choice of me, there being so many among yonr 
relatives who might expect it for themselves 
However, this is only another instance of your 
great disinterestedness 

Pitt Yon may consider it in that light if you 
will but yon must remember that those who 
have exercised power long together and without 
control, seldom care much about affinities The 
Mamelukes do not look out for brothers and 
cousins they have favourite slaves who leap into 
their saddles when vacant 

Canning Among tho rich families, or tho 
ancient aristocracy of the kingdom . . 

PM. Hold yonr tongue 1 prjthoo hold your 
tongue ' I hate and always hated these 1 do not 
mean the nch they served me I mean the old 
houses they overshadowed me. There is hardly 
one however that I have notdisgraeed or degraded , 
and I have filled them with smoke and sore eyes 
by raising a vassal’s hut above them 

I desire to be remembered as the founder of a 
new sj-Btem in England I desire to bequeath my 
office by will, a verbal one and 1 intend that 
you, and those who come after you, shall do the 
same! 

Ab you are rather more rash than I could wish, 
wad allow your words to betray your intentions , 
and as sometimes you run counter to them in your 
hurry to escape from them, having thrown them 
out foolishly where there was no occasion nor 
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room , I would advise you never to speak until yon 
have thoroughly learnt your sentences. Do not 
imagine that, because 1 have the gift of extem- 
porary eloquence, yon have the same N o man 
over possessed it in the same degree, excepting 
the two fanatics, Wesley and Whitfield 

Canning In the Bamc degree certainly not , 
but many in some measure 

Pitt Some measure is not enough 
Canning Excuse me Mr Fox possessed it 
greatly, though not equally with you, and found 
it enough for hiB purpose 

Pitt Fox foresaw, as any man of acuteness may 
do, the weaker parts of the argument that would 
be opposed to him, and he always learnt his 
replies I had not time for it 1 owe everything 
to tho facility and fluency of my speech, excepting 
the name bequeathed me by my father and, 
although 1 have faded in everything I undertook, 
and have east m solid gold the clay colossus of 
France, people will consider me after my death as 
the most extraordinary man of my age 
Canning Do you groan at this* or does the 
pain in your liowels grew worse 1 Shall I lift up 
the cushion of your other chair yonder 1 
Pitt Oh I oh 1 

Canning I w ill make haste, and then soften by 
manipulation those two or three letters of con- 
dolence 

Pitt Oh 1 oh ' next to that cursed follow 
who foiled me with his broken weapon, and befooled 
me with his half-wit, Bonaparte. 

Canning Be calmer, sir ! be calmer 
Pitt. The gout and stone be in him I Port 
wine and Cheltenbam-water ! An Austrian wife, 
Italian jealousy, his country’s ingratitude, and his 
own ambition, dwell with him everlastingly. 
Canning Amen I let us pray 1 
Pitt Upon my soul, we have little else to do. 

I hardly know where we can turn ourselves. 

Canning Hard Indeed I when we can not do 
that ! 

Be comforted, sir 1 The worse the condition of 
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the country, the greater is the wont of us , the 
more power we shall possess, tbo more places we 
shall occupy and distribute 
Put. Statesmanlike relict tion 
Canmng Those who hate brought us into 
danger can alone bring us out has bctouic a 
maxim of the English |>coplt 

Put If they should cur be strong again, they 
would crush us 

Vanning Wc hate lightened them and 
having less ballast they sail bcfuic the wind 
at the good pleasure of the pilot 

Put A little while igo 1 would hate mode you 
chancellor or speaker for composing uml singing 
that capital sing of the Pilot so I thought it 
at pres nt 1 n< ter lit ir the word but it gi\es me 
the sea-sukiusn as surely ns would a fishing boat 
ui tin ( liunnel 1 1 sounds like l ldn ule 

< aiming M e line wcithcrcd the storm 

Put I hale not I ueicr believed in anj 
future stab but 1 line made a very damnable 
one of tbt present both tor m>well and others 
He never wrere in such ilingu ilom without or 
from writlim Aloncy lenders and U 10 UL \ voters 
arc satisfied the di v il must be in t bcin if the y 
arenot but we hue taken thi younger elublien s 
fortune* from every private gentleman m (ireat 
Britain 

< anntn / hover think ilmut it 

PtU 1 lmvu formerly been m their houses I 
have relatives and eontici turns among them it 
jou had you would sympathise l f u l is little is 
anv man eau fill for otlieis vou incepted And 
this utter luditlereiu i this com uitrition wliitli 
inelegant linn i ill sillislincss is among tile 
reasons why 1 am ilispiseil to i||oint you my 
successor I ou art awari that should the \ coplc 
recover tliur scums (hev would drnc us m i 
duugeart to tho seat! dd me the v e an not 1 shall 
be gone 

fsinNim; He must patent tlic possibility we 
must go on w i akening t belli '1 hi y iper tii it ins 
bitteu escapes the yjpei (hit lies quiet in the 
road, is cut asundi r 

Put W hy 1 Canumg ' I find in von both more 
reasoning and more poetry than 1 cyer found 
before Go on m this mumcr ind yum glory as 
a poet will not rest on } hit and p 1 1 Ui nor on a 
ditch side nettle or two of ntglutcd satire It 
you exhibit too much reflection I may ihange 
my mmd lou will do lor my sutiessor you 
must not more than do 
Canning Ou the luntnry sir I feel m your 
presence my deep mfeuority 
Put That of course 

(boning Condescend to gne me some precepts 
which, if your disease should umtinuc it might 
be painfuller to dclner at anj other tune l)o 
not, howeyer, think that your lilt is at ull in 
danger, or that tho supreme power can remain 
long together in any hands hut yours 
Pitt Attempt not to flatter me tunning with 
the prospect of much longer life The doctors of 
physic have hinted that it is time 1 should dnut 


my attention from the affairs of Europe to my 
own and the doctors of divinity dnve oftener to 
the c hunccllor s door than to mine The flight of 
these sable birds portends a change of season and 
a fall of bones 

I have warned you against some imprudences 
of yourB now let me warn you against some 
of mine lou arc soberer than I am but 
when you ate rather warm over claret, you 
prattle childislih For a successful minister 
three things are requisite on occasion to speak 
like an honest man, to act like a dishonest one, 
and to be mdilleant which you arc called Talk 
of God as gravely as if you believed m him 
I nlcss you do this I will not say what our Church 
does y ou w ill be damned , but, what indeed is a 
politician % true damnation, you will be dismissed 
Most ycry good men are stout pirtisans of some 
religion and neirly all very bad ones The 
old women about the prince are as notorious 
for praying as for prostitution and if yon lose 
the old wimen you lose him He is their pro 
plict hi is their champion, and they are his 

liouns 

( i nn n/ I shall experience no difficulty in 
observing this commandment Inourdiys only 
mm who hi e some unsouudness of conscience 
mil some latent fear a ison i„ mist religion , and 
those only seod it it who are pushed back and 
hurt by it 

Pitt tinning 1 you must luxe brought this 
with you from Oxford the sentiment is not 
yours eien by idoption it is too profound for 
you and too well expressed You ua brilliant 
by ill! multitude of flaws and not by the clear 
ness or the qu mtity of light 

( anitin / On second thoughts I am not quite 
sure not perfectly satisfied, that it is, as one may 
say altogether mine 

Pitt 1 his avowal suggests another counsel 

l’av irnatc as often is yon can defend the 
prey am at ion hung close pressed but my dear 
(.aiming 1 never I would say come, come, 
let me speak it plainly my dear fellow, never 
lie 

tanntnq How sir’ what sir 1 pardon me, sir t 
But sir 1 do you imagine I ever lied m my life 
time 1 

Put The certainty that you never did, makes 
me apprehensive thatyou would doit awkwardly, 
if the sdvation of the countiy (tht only ease in 
question) should require it 

( arm in// I ought to be satisfied and yet my 
feelings If you profess that you believe me 
me ipablc 

Pitt H hat is my profe sion ? what ib my 
belief i If a man believes a thing of me, how can 
I prevent or alter his belief? or what right have 
I to be angry at it ) Do not play the fool before 
me 1 Bent for you to give you good advice If 
y ou apprehend any danger of being thought, what 
■t is impossible any man alive should ever think 
y ou 1 am ready to swear m y our favour as solemnly 
is I swore at Tookc s trial. I am presuming that 
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yon will become prime minister ; you will then 
have plenty of folks ready to ho for you , and it 
would be as nngentlemanly to ho yourself as to 
powder your own hair or tie your own shoe-string. 
I usually had Dundas at my elbow, who never lied 
but upon his honour, or supported the he but 
upon hu God. As for the more delicate duty of 
prevarication, take up those letters of mquny and 
condolence, whether you have rubbed the seals 
off or not in your promptitude to serve me, and 
lay them carefully by, and some years hence, 
when anyono exclaims, “ What would Mr Pitt 
have said 1 ” bnng out one from your pocket, and 
cry, “ This is the last letter his hand, stricken by 
death, could trace ” Another time y ou may open 
one from Burke, some thirty years after the sup- 
posed receipt of it, and say jnodcsth , “ Never but 
on this momentous occasion did that great man 
write to me He foretold, m the true spirit of 
prophecy, all our difficulties ” But remember , 
do not quote him upon finance , else the House 
will laugh at you For Burke was as unable to 
cast up a tailor’s bill, as Sheridan is to pay it 
1 was about to give you another piece of adv ice, 
which on recollection I find to be superfluous 
Surely my head sympathises very powerfully with 
my stomach, which the physicians tell me is 
always tho case, though not so much with us m 
office as with the honourable gentlemen out I 
was on the point of advising you never to neglect 
the delivery of long speeches the minister who 
makes short speeches enjoys short power Now, 
although I have constantly been in the habit of 
saving a great deal more than was requisite to tho 
elucidation of my subject, for the same reason as 
hares, when pursued, run o'er more ground than 
would bnng them into their thickets, I would 
have avoided it. with you, principally to save my 
breath You can no move stop when you arc 
speaking, than a ball can stop on an inclined 
plane You bounce at every impediment, and run 
on, often with the voiy thing m your mouth 
that tho most malicious of your ad versarics would 
cast against you , and showing what you would 
conceal, and concealing what you would show 
This is of no ill consequence to a minister it 
goes for sincerity and plain dealing It would 
never have done at Clmst-church or Eton for 
boys dare detect anything, and laugh with all 
their hearts I think it was my fathci who told 
me (if it was not my father i forgot who it was) 
that a minister must have two gifts the gift of 
places and the gift of the g»l> Perfectly well do 
I remember his defence of this last expression, 
which somebody at table, on another occasion, 
called a vulgarism. At the end of the debate on 
it, ho askod the gentleman whether all things 
ought not to have names , whether there was any 
bettor for this , and whether the learning and 
ingenuity of the company could invent one 
The importance of tho faculty was admirably 
exhibited, ho remarked, by the word gift he 
then added, with a smile, " The alliteration itself 
has its ment these short hayings arc always the 
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better for it : a pop gun muBt have a pellet at j 
both ends.” j 

Ah, Canning • why havo I not remembered my 
father as perfectly in bettor things 1 I have none i 
of his wit, little of his wisdom but all his 
experience, all his conduct, were before me and I 
within my reach I will not think about him 
now, when it would vex and plague me. j 

Canning It is better to think of ourselves than | 
of others , to consider the present as everything, i 
the past and future as nothing 1 

Pitt in fact, they are nothing: they do not 
exist what does not exist, is nothing. 

Canning. Supposing mo to be prime minister 
I am delighted at finding that the very idea 
has given a fresh serenity to your countenance 
Pitt Because it makes me feel my power more 
intensely than ever ; or at least makes me fancy 
I feel it Bv my means, by my authority, you 
arc to become the successor of a Shelburne, of a 
Kockmgham anil a Chatham 
Canning Sir, 1 request you to consider . 

Pitt 'Whether I have the right of alluding to 
what all have the right of recollecting, and which 
right all will exercise I wusli you as well as if, 
by some miracle in my favour, I had been enabled 
to beget y ou that which I hope to do is hardly 
less miraculous , and, if I did not bnng to my 
mind what you arc, 1 should not feel what I am 
Do not you partake of the sentiment i W ould it 
be any great marvel or great matter, if the descend- 
ant of some ancient family stepped np to the 
summit of power , even with clean boots on ’I 
You must take many steps, and some very 
indirect ones, all which will only raise you m 
your own esteem, if you think like a politician. 

You arc prone to be confident and overweening 
Bo cautious not to treat parliament as you may 
t&ncy it deserves, and not to believe that you havo 
bought votes when you have paid the money for 
them 

Canning Why, sir * 

Pitt Because it will lie expected of yon in 
addition to speak for a given space of time. The 
jicopli must be made to believe that their repre- 
sentatives are pereuaitctl and a few plain words 
arc never thought capable of effecting this Your 
real and anxiety to leave no scruple on the mind 
of any reasonable man, muBt be demonstrated by 
protestations and explanations, and your hatred 
of those who obscure the glory of England, in 
their attempts to throw impediments m your 
way, must burst forth vehemently, and stalk 
abroad, and nowand then put on a suit that Rmells 
of gunpowder 

Canning 1 have no objection to that 
Pitt It saves many arguments, and stops more ; 
and m short is the only comprehensible kind of 
political economy 

Whenever the liberty or restriction of the press 
is m debate, you will do wisely to sport a few 
touches of wit, or to draw out a few sentences of 
declamation on blasphemy and blasphemers I 
havo ohRervcd bv the countenances of country 
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gentlemen, that there is something horrifying in 
the Bound of the word, something that commands 
silence. 

Canning I do not well understand the mean- 
ing of it. 

Pitt. Why should youl Are you to under- 
stand the meaning of everything you talk about i 
If you do, you will not be thought deep lie 
fluent, and your audience will bo over head and 
ears in love with you Never stop short, and you 
will never bo doubted To bo out of breath is 
the only sign of weakness that is generally under- 
stood in a chancellor of the exchequer ~ The bets, 
in that case, are instantly against him, and tho 
sounder in wind carries off the king's plato. 

Canning. 1 am aware that to talk solemnly of 
blasphemy, gives a man great weight at the tunc, 
and leaves it with him. But if a dissenter or 
a lawyer should ask me for a definition of a 
blasphemer 1 

PM. Wish the lawyer more prudence, and the 
dissenter more grace. Appeal to our forefathers 

Canning. To which of them 1 The elder would 
call the younger so, and the younger tho older 

Pitt. Idiots ! but go on 

Canning. In our own days the Lutheran de- 
nounces the Unitarian for it he retorts the 
denunciation The Catholic comes between, to 
reconcile and reclaim them At first he simmers , 
then he bubbles and boils ; at last, inflamed w ith 
chanty, ho damns them both. “ To you, adopted 
heir of the Devil and Perdition,” says he to the 
believer m God’s unity, " it would be folly and 
impiety to listen a moment longer. And you, 
idle hair-splitter, arc ignorant, or pretend to 
be, that transubstantiation rests upon the same 
authonty os tnmtanamam The one doctrine 
shocks the senses, the other shocks the reason 
both require to be shocked, that faith may be 
settled.” 

“ Very like your Saint Augustin,” interposes 
the Unitarian “he should have written this 
When Faith enters the school-room, Reason must 
not whisper if she might, she would say per- 
haps, the question is, whether the senses or 
arithmetic he the most liable to error ” 

“Sir I sir'" cncs again tho catholic, “you 
have no right to bring any question into the 
Houbo of God without his leave, nor to push your 
sharp stick against the bellies of his sheep, mak- 
ing them shove one another and break the fold ” 

PM. Do not run wild in this w ay, retailing the 
merriment of your Oxford doctors in their snug 
parties. Such, I am sure, it must be for you 
have not had time to read anything smee you left 
Eton yon think but little, and that little but 
upon youself nor has indeed tho wing of your 
wit either such a strength of bone m it or such a 
vividness of plumage. 

Canning. I don’t know that. I must confess, 
however, I drew a good deal both of my wit and 
my divinity from our doctors, when they had 
risen twice or thrice from the bottle, and turned 
their backs on us from the corner of the room. 


Pitt. I hope you will be rather more retentive ; 
and remember at what time yon are to lament, 
as well as at what time yon are to joke and 
banter. On there occasions, lower your voice, 
assume an air of disdain or pity, bless God that 
such is the peculiar happiness of our most 
favonred country, every man may enjoy his 
opinion m security and peace. 

Canning But some, I shall be reminded, have 
been forced to enjoy it in solitude and pruon. 

Pitt. Never push an argument or a remark 
too far and take care to have a fellow behind 
you who knows when to cry quotum ' quotum l 
As for reminding, those only whom you forget, 
will remind yon of anything. Others will give 
you full credit for the wisdom of all your plans, 
the aptness of all your replies, the vivacity of all 
your witticisms, and the rectitude of all your 
intentions. 

Canning. Unless it should fatigue you, bit, will 
you open your views of domestic polity a little 
wider before me 1 

Pitt. Willingly. Never choose colleagues for 
friendship or wisdom If friends, they will be 
importunate if wise, they may be rivals Choore 
them for two other things quite different, for 
tractability and connections. A few men of busi- 
ness, quite enough for you, may be picked up 
anywhere on the road-sido Be particular in 
selecting for all places and employments the 
handsomest young men, and those who have the 
handsomest wives, mothers, and sisters. Every 
one of these brings a large party with him , and 
it rarely happens that any such is formidable for 
mental prowess The man who can bring you 
three votes, ib preferable to him who can bring 
you thrice your own quantity of wisdom For, 
although in private life we may profit much by 
the acquisition of bo much more of it than we 
had ourselves, yet in public we know not what 
to do with it Often it stands in our way, often 
it hides us , sometimes wc are oppressed by it. 
Oppose in all elections the man, whatever may be 
his party or principles, who is supenor to yourself 
m attainments, particularly in ratiocination and 
eloquence Bring forward, when places are found 
for all the men of rank who present themsolves, 
those who believe they resemble you, young 
deelaimers, young poets, young critics, young 
satirists, young journalists, young magazine-men, 
and young lampooners and libellers that ib, 
those among them who have never been more 
than ducked and cudgelled. Every soul of them 
will hope to sueeoed you by adoption. 

My father made this remark *, m his flond 
way When an insect dips into the surface of a 
stream, it forms a circle round it, which catches 
a quick radiance from the sun or moon, while the 
stiller water on every side flows without any , m 
like manner & small politician may attract the 
notice of tho king or people, by putting into 


* Pitt’s father never made it- but itwae accessary to 
attribute it to some oilier porson than Pitt himself 
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motion the pliant element about him ; while 
quieter men paag utterly away, leaving not 
even this weak impression, this momentary 
sparkle. On which principle Dundas used to 
say, “ Keep shoving, keep shoving 1 ” I do not 
know whether the injunction was taken by all his 
acquaintance in the manner and in the direction 
he intended. 

A great deal has been spoken, in the House and 
out of the Honse, on parliamentary reform 

Canning I have repeatedly said that without 
it there is no salvation for the country this is 
embarrassing. 

Pttt Mot at all- oppose it say you have 
changed your mind let that serve for your 
reason , and do not stumble upon w orso by run- 
ning against an adversary You will find the 
country going on just as it has gone on 

Canning Bad enough , God knows 1 

Pitt But only for the country People will soo 
that the fields and the cattle, the streets and the 
inhabitants, look as usuaL The houses stand, the 
chimneys smoke, the pavements hold together 
this will make them wonder at jour genius in 
keeping them up, after all the prophecies they 
have heard about their going down. Mon draw 
their ideas from sight and hearing They do not 
know that the rum of a nation is in its probity, 
its confidence, its comforts. While they see every 
day the magnificent equipages of contractors and 
brokers, read of Bumptuons dinners given by 
cabinet-ministers and army agents, and are in- 
vited to golden speculations in the East and in the 
West, they fancy there is an abundance of pros- 
perity and wealth , whereas, m fact, it is m these 
very places that wealth and prosperity are shut 
up, accumulated, and devoured. 

I deferred from session to session a reform m 
parliament , because, having sworn to promote it 
by all the means in my power, I did not wish to 
seem perjured to the people In the affair of 
Maidstone nobody could prove ine so X only 
swore I had forgotten what nobody but myself 
could swear that 1 remembered It was evident 
to the whole world that l wus a perjured man , it 
was equally that I was a powerful one and the 
same nation which would have sent another to the 
pillory, sent me to the Privy Council It is in- 
conceivable to you what pleasure I felt in com- 
mitting it, when I reflected on the difference it 
provod between me aud people in general But 
beware of fancying you resemble mo. My father's 
crutch was my sceptre, and it will fall into the 
grave with me There is no bequeathing or 
devising this part of the inheritance I improved 
it not a little My adherents at Maidstone thought 
my father would have hesitated to forget so 
bravely. Appearances were against me The 
main object of my early life, what 1 had repeated 
every day, what brought mo into credit and into 
power, was unlikely to escape my memory in an 
instant , and in the midst of those who at that 
time had surronnded me, applauded me, and fol- 
lowed me. Yet bishops and chancellors will drink 
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to me after my death, as the most honest man 
that ever lived 

Canning What * even when they can get 
nothing and want nothing from you 1 ! 

Pitt They want from me more than you are 
aware of they want my example to stand upon 
They will take their aim against our country from 
behind my statue 

Canning She has fleshier parts about her than 
the heel, and their old snags will stick tight in 
them till they rattle in the coffin. 

Pitt Do not disturb them. You may give ovor 
j'our dalliance with reform whenever you are tired 
of it. You did not begin as a states-roara but as a 
statos-iioy you were under me and you can not 
act more wisely than by telling folks that I had 
seen my emu in the latter part of my life. 

Canning Perhaps they will not believe me 

Pitt Likely enough 1 but courtesy and interest 
will require their acquiescence, and they will act 
as if they did The noisiest of the opposition are 
the lawyers , partly from rudeness, partly from 
rapacity Lay it down as a rule for your conduct, 
that the most honest one m parliament is as indif- 
ferent about his party as about his brief whoever 
offers him his fee has him Of theso there is 
hardly an individual who had anj more of a qua- 
lification than you or I had . yet the) assume it, 
as well as we Is there m this no fallacy, no fraud? 
Some of them were so wretchedly poor, that a 
borrowed watch-key hung from a broken shoe- 
string at their tattered fob , and when they could 
obtain on credit a yard of damaged muslin for 
their noses, they begged a pinch of snuff at the 
next box they saw open, and sneezed that they 
might reasonably display their acquisition 

Canning I wonder that these people should cry 
out so loudly for a fairer representation. 

Pitt Some have really the vanity to behove 
that they w ould be chosen, and might choose their 
colleagues , others follow orders , the greater part 
wish no such thing, and, if they thought it likely 
to succeed, would never tall for it The fact is 
this the most honest and independent members 
of parliament are elected by the rotten boroughs. 
They pay down their own money, and give their 
own votes they are not subservient to the aris- 
tocracy nor to the treasury. The same can not be 
said on any other description of members. I never 
ventured to make Buch a remark in parliament 
The people would be alarmed and struck with hor- 
ror, if you clearly showed that the very best part 
of their representation is founded on nothiqg 
sounder than on rank corruption Perhaps I am 
imprudent m suggesting the fact to yon, knowing 
your diabetes of mind, and having found that your 
tongue is as easily set in motion, and as uncon- 
sciously, as the head of a man darin on the chim- 
ney-piece at an inn. 

Cease to be speculative. 

Canning We cease to be speculative wheu we 
touch the object 

.Pitt It is then unnecessary to remind you that 
you want only a numerical majority. Talents 
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count for talents; respectability for respectability 
The veriest fag that Dundas ever breeched for the 
South gives as efficient a vote as a Romilly or a 
Newport 

In the beginning of my career as minister, I 
sometimes wished that I could hav e become so and 
have been consistent I have since found that 
inconsistency is taken for a proof of greatness in a 
politician “ He knows how to manage men , ho 
sees what the times require his great mind 
bends majostically to the impulse of the world ’ 
Those things are said, or will be Certain it is, 
when a robe is blown out by the wind, showing 
now the outer side now the inner, then one colour, 
then another, it seems the more capacious, and 
the richer 

If at any time you arc induced by policy, or 
impelled by nature, to commit an action more 
ungenerous or more dishonest than usual , if at 
anytime you shall have brought the country into 
woise disgrace or under more imminent danger, 
talk and look bravely swear, threaten, bluster 
be witty, be pious sneer, scoff look infirm, look 
gouty appeal to immortal God that you desire 
to remain m office so long only as yon can be bene 
ficial to y our king and conntry that bon ever, at 
such a time as the present, you should be reluc 
taut to leave the most flourishing of nations a 
prey to tho wild passions of insatiate demagogues 
and that nothing but the commands ot y our veno 
rable sovran, and the unequal oed voice of tht 
people that recommended you to his notice, shall 
ever make you desert the station to which the 
hand of Providence conducted you They bale 
keen eyes who can see through all these words 
I have never found any huch, and have tried thou 
sands The man who possesses them may read 
Swedenborg and hunt while he is bung tossed m 
a blanket 

Above all thmgs keep your friends and depen 
dents m good humour and good condition If they 
lose flesh, you lose people g confidence My cook 
two summers ago, led me to this reflection at 
Walmer Finding him in the courtyard, and 
observing that, however round and losy, ho 
looked melancholy, and struck his lups with his 
fist very frequently as he walked along, I called 
to him, and when he turned round, inquired 
of him what had happened lo discompose him 
He answered that Sam Spack the butcher had 
felled 

“ Well, what then * ' said I, “unless you mean 
that his creditors may come upon me fur the last 
two years’ bill ’ He shook Ins head, and told 
me that he had lent Sam Spack all he was 
worth, a good five hundred pounds ‘ Tho 
greater fool you 1” repliod 1 “Why, sir i said 
he, opening his hand to show the clearness of his 
demonstration, “who would not have lent him 
anything * when he swore and ate like the devil, 
and drank as if he was in hell, and his dog was 
fatter than the best calf in Kent ’ 

It occurs to mo that I owe this unfortunate cook 
several years wages Write down his name. 


Willuun Buffheod. Yon must do something to 
help him a diversion on the coast of France 
would he sufficient order one for him in six 
months he may fairly pocket his quiet twenty 
thousands, and have Jus paltry three guineas aday 
for lifo Write above the name, “deputy com- 
missary ” Ruffhead is so honest a creature, he 
will only be a dogfish m a shoal of sharks 
Never consent to any reduction m the national 
expenditure Consider what is voted by parlia- 
ment for public services as your own property 
The largest estate in .England would go but a 
little way m procuring you partisans and adhe- 
rents these loosely counted millions purchase 
them 1 havo smiled when people in the sun 
plicity of their hearts applauded me for neglecting 
the aggrandisement of my fortune Ev ory rood 
of land m the Bntish dominions has a mine 
beneath it, out of which, by a vote of parliament, 
I oblige the proprietor to extract as much as 1 
want, as often as I will From every tobacco pipe 
m England a dependent of mme takes a whiff, 
from every salt vase a spoonful 1 have given 
more to my family than is possessed by those of 
Tamcilanc and Aurung/cbc , and I distribute to 
the amount of fifty millions a y ear in the manner 
Idccm convenient What is any mans private 
purse other than that into which he can put his 
hand at his option* Neither my pockot nor my 
house neither the hank nor the treasury, neither 
London nor Westminster, neither England nor 
Europe, are capacious enough for mme it swings 
between the Indies, and sweeps the whole 
ocean 

Canning I am aware of it You spend only 
what vou have time and opportunity for spend 
mg No man giveH better dinners few better 
wine 

Pitt Canning 1 Canning > Canning 1 always 
blundering into some coarse compliment 1 
Reminding me of wine, you remind me of my 
deith and the cause of it To spite the French 
md Bonaparte I would not drink claret Ma 
deira was too heating hock was too light and 
acid for me 

Canning Seltzer water takes off this effect , the 
Dean of Christchurch tells me 
Pat It might have made my speeches windier 
than was expedient, and I declined to bring 
into action a steam engine of such power, with 
Mr Speaker in front and the treasury bench in 
rear of me The detestable beverage of Oporto is 
now burning my entrails 
Canning Beverage fit for the condemned 
Pat If condemned for poisoning 
Ab you must return to London in the morning, 
and as I may not be disposed or able to talk much 
at another tune, what remains to be said I will 
Bay now 

Never be persuaded to compose a mixed adzni 
mstration of wbigs and tones for, as you can not 
please them equally, each will plot eternally to 
supplant you by some leader of its party 
Employ men of less know ledge and perspicacity 
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than yourself, if you can find them Do not let 
any stand too close or too much above , because in 
both positions they may look down into your 
shallows and see the weeds at the bottom Authors 
may be engaged by you, but never pamper them, 
keep them in wind and tractability by hard work 
Many of them are trusty while they are needy 
enrich them only with promised lands, enjoying 
the most extensive prospect and most favourable 
exposure. For my part, I little respect any 
living author The only one, ancient or modern, 
I ever read with attention, is Bolmgbroke, who 
was recommended to me for a model. His prin- 
ciples, his heart, his style, have formed mine 
exclusively everything sits easy upon him 
mostly 1 like him because ho supersedes inquiry 
the thing best to do and to inculcate We should 
have been exterminated long ago, if the House of 
Commons had not thought so, and had not voted 
us a Bill of Indemnity which 1 was certain I 
could obtain as often as I should findit necessary', 


be the occasion what it might. Neither free 
governments nor arbitrary have such security ours 
is constituted for evasion. I hope nobody may 
ever call me the Pilot of the Escape-boat. In 
Turkey I should have been strangled, in Algiers 
I should have been impaled , m America I should 
have mounted the gallows m the market-place, 
m Sweden I should have been pistoled at a public 
dinner or court-ball . in England I am extolled 
above my father. 

Ah Canning! how delighted, how exultant was 
I, when I first heard this acclamation 1 When I 
last heard it, how sorrowful 1 how depressed 1 He 
was always thwarted, and always succeeded . I was 
always seconded, and always failed He left the 
country flourishing, I leave it impoverished, 
exhausted, ruined Ho left many able statesmen , 
I leave you 

Excuse me dying men arc destined to fed and 
privileged to Bay unpleasant things 

Good night 1 I retire to rest 
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Boulter Heartily glad am I to sec you, my 
brother, if, in these tunes of calamity and desola- 
tion, such a sentiment may be expressed or felt 
My wife is impatient to embrace her sister 

Bar aye My lord primate, 1 did not venture to 
brmg her with me from Dublin, wishing to wait 
until I hud explored the road, and had experi- 
enced the temper of the people 
Boulter I much regret her absence, and yet 
more the cause of it let me hope however that 
nothing unexpectedly unpleasant lias occurred to 
you in your journey hither 

Baratje 1 came on horseback, attended by one 
servant Had I been prudent, he would not have 
worn his livery, for hardly any objeit is more 
offensive to the poor, ui seasons of distress, than a 
servant in livery, spruce and at his ease They 


* lloulter, primate of Ireland, and president of tho I 
council, saved that kingdom from pestilcnceand famine in 
the icarl729, by supplying the poor with bread, medicines, i 
attendance, and every pcssiblo comfort and accommoda- 
tion. Again in 1740 and 1741 two hundred and fifty | 
thousands were fed, twico a day, principally at hit , 
expense, as wo find in La Bwgraphte Unwmelle , an 
authority the least liable to suspicion Ue built hospitals 
at Drogheda and Armagh, and endowed them richly No 
private man, in any age or country, haa contributed so 
largely to relieve the sufferings of his fellow creatures , to 
which object he and his wife devoted their ample fortunes, 
both during their llveB and after their decease. 

boulter was certainly the most disinterested, tho most 
humans, the most beneficent man that ever guided the 
oounclls of Ireland I am not certain that 1 should have 
thought of offering this tribute to his memory, if his con- 
nection with my family by hla marriogo had not often 
reminded me of him for we do not always bear in mind 
what is due to otliera unless there is something at home to 
stimulate the reooUectlon. 

Philip Savage, Chancellor of the Exohequer, was like- 
wise bo irreproachable, that even Swift, the revller of 
Somers, oould find In him no motive for satire and no room 
for discontent. 


attach to it the idea of idleness and comfort, w hich 
they contrast with their own hard labour and its 
ill requital. 

Two mdeB from Armagh, we were met by a mul- 
titude of work-people , they asked my groom who 
I was , he told them my name, and, perhaps m 
the pnde of his heart, my office Happily they 
never had heard of the one or the other They 
then inclosed me, and insisted on knowing whe- 
ther I came with orders from the castle, to fare 
upon them, as had been threatened some days 
before 

“ For what * my honest fricnda 1 ” cried I 

“For wanting bread and asking it,” was the 
answer that ran from month to month, frequently 
repeated, and deepening at every repetition, till 
hoarseness and weakness mode it drop and cease. 
1 then assured them that no such orders were 
given, or would ever be , and that the king and 
government were deeply afflicted at their condi- 
tion, which however was only temporary 

Upon this there came forward one from among 
them , and laying his hand upon the mane of my 
horse, he laughed till he staggered 1 looked at 
him m amaze When he had recovered hunacif a 
little from his transport, he said, “ I hope you are 
honest, my friend ! for you talk like a tool, which 
m people of your sort is a token of it, though 
sometimes one no weightier than Will Wood's for 
a halfpenny But prytheo now, my jewel, how 
can you in your conscience lake upon yourself to 
say, that the king and his ministers care a flea's 
rotten tooth, whether or not we crock with empti- 
ness and thirst, so long as our arms fill their 
bellies, and drive away troublesome neighbours 
while they are napping afterward ! Deeply afflicted * 
xs it deeply afflicted > O' my soul, one would think 
there was as much pleasure m deep affliction as in 
deep drinking, or even more . for many havo 
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washed away their lands with claret, and have nothing. In my mind, I hare a donbt whether, 
then given over drinking , but where ia the good as there might be some fever left upon me, it wan 
fellow who has done anyt hing in this quarter by not rather the show of beef rising out of the broth, 
way of raising his head above such a deep afSic- than real beef For sure enough I might mistak e, 
tionl Has the k ing or his lord-lieutenant sent us as I might in thinking I was well again, when 
the value of a mangy sow’s bristle 1 I may be I had still the fever , which could scarcely come 
mistaken, but I am apt to think that, shallow as back upon me for eating, when it had come upon 
we are bound to believe we are in other things, me the week before for not eating. Howsoever, 
our affliction is as deep as theirs, or near upon it , I went home and laid myBelf down and slept, and 
and yet we never said a word about the matter dreamt of angels with ladleB of soup in their hands. 
We only said we were naked and starving, and Borne looking ugly enough, and others laughing, 
quitted our cabins that wo may leave to our and one of them led that very horse of yours into 
fathers and mothers our own beds to die on, and the cabin ' I should know him again anywhere • 
that we may hear no longer the cnes of our wives we looked m each other's face for ten minutes . . 
and little ones, which, let me toll you, are very then down he threw himself on me, as though I 
different in those who are famishing from any we were no better thaulmg and fern. There he would 
ever heard before. Deeply afflicted 1 Bow afore have staid, I warrant, till sunrise, if it had not 
God * what miseries have they suffered, or have been Sunday morning ” 

they seen) I hear of nch people in Dublin with * How I" cried the priest. “ What then • all 
sach a relish for deep affliction, they will give this iniquity was committed upon the Saturday I” 
eighteen pence for a book to read of it.” “ This day week,” answered the sick man. 

Partly in hopes of proceeding, and partly in humbled as much, I suspect, by blundering into 
commiseration, 1 slipped a guinea into the fellow'b the confession, as he web by the reproof 
band He took it, and did not thank mo, but “ And now, by my soul 1 our Lady calls you to 
continuing to Mold it together with my horse's an account, sinner Baid the pnest angrily “I 
mane, he said, “Come along with me.” I thought would not wonder if the arch-heretic, you call 
it prudent to comply At the distance of about archbishop, gave out bo many thousand bowls of 
a mile, on the nght hand, is the cabin to which soup a day, for the sake of drowning that soul of 
I was conducted A wretched horse was stand mg yours, swiller and swine ! Hither have I been 
half within it and half without, and exhibiting in riding a matter of thirteen miles, to see that every 
his belly and nbs the clearest signs of famine and thing is going on as it ought, and not an ounce 
weariness. " Let us hear,” said my guide, “what of oatmeal or a potato in the house.” 
is going on ” The poor inhabitant of the cabin sighed aloud. 

I dismounted and stood with him. Lookmg My conductor Btrode softly toward the pnest, and, 
round about the tenement, I found no article of twitching him by the sleeve, asked him Boftly 
furniture , for the inhabitant was lying on the what ho thought of the man's health The poor 
floor, covered with his clothes only. Against the creature heard the question, and much more dis- 
wall of the doorway was hanging from a nail a tmctly the answer, which was, that he could not 
broken tin tobacco-box, kept open by a ring, which live out another day He requested theholyman 
had formerly been the ornament of a pig’s snout to hear his confession the most grievous part of 
Its more recent service was to make a hole in a it had been made already but now the piece of 
piece of paper, on which I read, “ Notice to quit ” beef had its real size and weight given to it be 
There was a pnest in tbc cabin, who spoke, as bad eaten it with pleasure, with knowledge he 
nearly as 1 can recollect, these words “You are bad gone to bed upon it he bad tried to sleep 
the only catholic in the parish, and ought to set he had slept he had said no more aw-manea 
an example to the rest of them about you.” than ordinanly. A soul labouring under such a 

“Father 1 ” said a Beak voice, "you told me I mountain of Bin required (God knows how many) 
might go to the archbishop’s when I grew stouter, masses for its purgation and acquittance 
and get what I could , it being the spoil of an “ lie aisy •” said my conductor “ He shall sup 
enemy. Such was my hunger on first recovering with our blessed Lord in Paradise by seven o’clock 
from the fever, and the worse perhaps from having to-morrow night, if masses can mash potatoes, or 
had nothing to eat for a couple of days, tbat, when there is buttermilk above ” 
the servants gave mo a basin of broth, I swallowed On saying this, he pulled open the priest's hand, 
it. Bone of them had the charity to worn me slapped it with some violence, left the guinea in 
that it was a piece of beef which was lying at the it, and wished me a pleasant nde. 1 could not 
bottom, or to tell me that (for what they knew) it bear to let him quit me so abruptly, glad as I 
might be a turnip ; so, without thinking at all slionld have been before at bis departure 1 asked 
about it, I just let it take its own way I There him whether the dying man was his relative He 
was no more of it than the size of a good potato a said, "Bo." I wished to replace his generosity 
healthy man would have made but four bites of somewhat more largely, 
it* I had a bitch that would have swallowed it at “Sir!” said he, “I have enough for several 
one, when she had whelps. I have seen a man days yet when it is gone, the archbishop will give 
who would make so little of it, he would let his me what ho giveB Hie rest. As for that mass* 
wife eat it all, at a meal or two it was next to monger, he shall eat this rasher of bacon with me 
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this blessed sight, or 111 be damned.” So saying, 
he drew a thin slice from his pocket, neither 
wrapt in paper nor in bread. 

Boulter. I hope soon to find out this worthy 
man, the warmth of whose heart may well atone 
for that of his expressions but, lest he should be 
too urgent in his invitation, I will immediately 
send one to my brother clergyman, entreating 
him to dine with us. We have always fish on 
Fridays and Saturdays from the lake near us, m 
case we may be favoured by any Homan Catholic 
visiter. 

This slight displeasure is, I hope, the only one 
you have met with 

Philip Savage 1 must confess it grieved me to 
see the sheriff's officers erecting the gallons at 
the entrance of the city it must exasperate tho 
populace. Men m the extremity of suffering lose 
sooner the sense of fear than the excitability to 
indignation the people of Ireland have endured 
enough already 

Boulter. Indeed have they. It was thought 
the excess of hard-heartedness, when men asked 
for bread, to give a stone , but better a stone than 
a halter. 

Philip Savage. As our country-gentlemen, in 
this part of Ireland particularly, arc rather worse 
than semi-barbarous, and hear nothmg from t heir 
cradles but threats and defiance, they may deem 
it requisite and becoming to erect this formidable 
signal of regular government against the advances 
of insurrection. 

Boulter More are made insurgents by firing 
on them than by feedmg them , and men are more 
dangerous in the held than in the kitchen. 

Philip Savage. In critical times, such as these, 
some coercion and some intimidation may be 
necessary. We must be vigilant and resolute 
against the ill-intentioned 

Boulter My dear brother' would it not be 
wiser to give other intentions to the lll-inten- 
tioned 1 Cruelty is no more the cure of crimes 
than it is tho cure of sufferings compassion, in 
the first instance, is good for both I have known 
it bring compunction when nothing else would 
I forbear to enlarge on the enormous inhumanity 
of inflicting the punishment of death for small 
offences yet I must remind you to ask yourself, 
whether, m your belief, ten years ever elapsed m 
Ireland, or oven in England, without some capital 
sentence wrongfully pronounced, li this be the 
case, and most men think it is, docs it not occur 
to you that such a penalty should for ever be 
expunged from our Btatute-book I Severe as 
another may be, reparation of Borne kind may be 
made, on the detection of its injustice. liut what 
reparation can reach the dead from the living 1 
What reparation can oven reach the judgo who 
condemned him 1 for he too must be almost as 
much a sufferer. In vain will the jurymen split 
and subdivide the responsibility in vain will they 
lament that nothing now can mitigato the verdict. 
Release then the innocent from this long suffering, 
if you will not release the guilty from a shorter 


What can be expected from the humanity of men, 
habituated to see death inflicted on their fellow* 
men, for offences which scarcely bring an incon- 
venience on the prosecutor 1 And what can be 
expected from the judgment of those above them, 
who denounce vengeance to preserve peace, and 
take away life to show respect for property 1 
More ferocity hath issued from under English 
scarlet than from under American ochre. Violent 
resentments ore the natural propensities of un- 
tamed man ■ the protection of our property does 
not require them. 

Philip Savage. The legislator and judge feel 
none 

Boulter Why then imitate them in voice and 
action t Is there anything lovely or dignified in 
such an imitation I 

Philip Savage. Our judges in these days are not 
often guilty of the like unseemliness, which was 
common fifty years ago. 

Boulter. Certainly they are less boisterous and 
blustering than under the first James and the first 
Charles, and have wiped away much of that rude- 
ness and effrontery which is chastened m other 
professions by civiler company and more salutary 
awe ■ nevertheless, at the commencement of the 
disturbances which this famine brought about, 
many poor wretches were condemned to death, 
after much intemperate language from the judgeB, 
who declined to present petitions on their behalf 
to the lord-lieutenant, as I told you m my letter. 
Probably they are little pleased that his flexibility 
of temper hath yielded to our remonstrances and 
authority Painful would be my situation as pre- 
sident of the council, and yours as chancellor of 
the exchequer, if such people as are usually sent 
hither for lords-heutenants were as refractoiy as 
they are remiss I trust it will ever be found 
convenient to appoint men of clemency to the 
first station, and that I shall never be forced to 
exercise on them the powers entrusted to me of 
coercion and control. 

It is well when people can believe that their 
misfortunes are temporary How can we apply 
such a term to pestilence and famine] 

Philip Savage. Surely the violence of the evil 
eats away the substance of it speedily. Pestilence 
and famine are, and always have been, temporary 
and brief. 

Boulter Temporary they are, indeed brief are 
they, very brief But why 1 because life is so under 
them To the world they are extremely short 
but can we say they arc short to him who bears 
them ] And of such there arc thousands, tens of 
thousands, in this most afflicted, most neglected 
country The whole of a life, he it what it may 
be, is not inconsiderable to him who leaves it , any 
more than the whole of a property, be it but an 
acre, is inconsiderable to him a ho possesses it. 
Whether want and wretchedness last for a month 
or for half a century, if they last as long as the 
sufferer, they are to him of very long duration. 
Let us try then rather to remove the evils of Ire- 
land, than to persuade those who undergo them 
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that there are none. Tor, If they coaid be thus per- cry against places and pensions, whether the 
suaded, we should have brutalised them first to country was flourishing or otherwise. We may 
such a degree, as would render them more dan* lop until we cut our fingers and disable ourselves 
gerous than they were in the reigns of Elizabeth for harder work. Surely a man of your grace’s 
or Charles. discernment would look well to it first* and re* 

There will nover be a want of money, or a want member that, where the sun iB lot in, the wind too 
of confidence, m any well-governed state that has may let in itself 

been long at peace, and without the danger of its Boulter A want of caution is not among my 
interruption. But a want of the necessaries of defects , nor is an unsteady deference to the 
life, in peasants or artisans, when the seasons have clamours of the multitude It is necessary to ask 
been favourable, is a certain sign of defect in the sometimes even well-dressod men, have not tho 
constitution, or of criminality m the admimstra- judges places » is not every office of trust a placet 
tion It may not lie advisable or safe to tell every and can any gov emment be conducted without its 
one this truth yet it is needful to inculcate it on functionaries ? I do not follow the public cry, 
the minds of governors, and to repeat it until nor run before it. Pensions too, occasionally, are 
they find the remedy else the people, one day or just and requisite What man of either party 
other, will send those out to look for it who may will deny, that a Marlborough and a Peterborough 
trample down more in the search than smts good deserved such a token of csteom, from the country 
husbandry they served so gloriously? or that the payment of 

God be praised ' we havo no such exclamation oven a large annuity, to such illustrious men, is 
to make as that of Ecclesiastes. “ Woe to thee, not m the end the best economy ? These rewards 
O.Iand 1 whose king is a child • “ An evil that stimulate exertion and create merit. They like- 
may afflict a land under the same king, for years wise display to other nations our justice, our 
indefinite Our gracious sovran, ever mindful of generosity, our power, our wealth , and are the 
his humble origin, and ever grateful to the people best monuments we can erect to Victory Do 
who raised him from it to the most exalted throne not be alarmed lest the people should insist on 
in the universe, a throne hung round with the too rigorous a defalcation The British people, 
trophies of Cressy, Agincourt, Poicticrs, and Blon- and still more the Irish, would resent, as a private 
heim, has little inclination to imitate the ruinous wrong, the tearing one leaf From the brow of a 
pride of Louis the Fourteenth to expend his brave defender On the contrary, to say nothing 
revenues, much less those of his people, in the of clerks and commissaries, the grant of pensions 
excavation of rivets, the elevation of mountains, to ambassadors and envoys, who can not act from 
and the transplantation of Asia, with all her their own judgment, and who only execute the 
gauds and vanities, under the gilded domes of orders of others, without the necessity of genius, 
faery palaces of learning, of aisccrnmcnt, or of courage, is super- 

1‘hdip Karaite Versailles is a monument, raised fluous to a nation in its prosperity, and insulting 
by the king of one country for the benefit of kings to one in its distress They are always chosen out 
in all others, warning ouch in snci essive genera- of private friendship, and their stipends, while 
tions, not to exhaust the labour and patience of they act, arc only presents made to them by their 
hiB people, by the indulgence of his profusion and patrons To pay them afterward for hav mg 
sensuality taken the trouble to receive these presents, is less 

Boulter. Let us hope, my brother, that the needful than to send a Christmas-box to my wig- 
poverty this structure lias entailed on tho French, maker, because I had preferred lnm already, and 
may not hereafter serve for the foundation of moro had paid lum handsomely for making me a wig 
extensive evils, and exacerbate a heartless race, at Midsummer Should we not think him a foolish 
ever disposed to wanton cruelties, until they at man if he expected it, and an impudent one if he 
last strike down the virtuous for standing too asked it? 

near, and for warning them whore their blows We are so fortunate as to have few pensions to 
should fall In winch case they will become even discharge, and little debt nevertheless, in times 
worse slavos than they are, from the beating they disastrous like theso, when many thousands, I 
must, sooner or later, undergo might say millions, are starving, and whon per- 

If I could leave the country in its present state, sons once w affluence have neither bread nor 
and if I possessed the same advantage of daily work, it behoves us, who wish security and respee- 
access to the king, as when i attended him from tability to the government, to deduct from waste 
Germany, I should take the liberty of represent- and not that which wag not given onginally for 
ing to him, that his own moderation of expend]- distinguished merit, and which may now save tho 
ture might well be copied in tho public, and that lives of generations, and scarcely take the garnish 
some offices and some pensions m this country off one dish in the gccond courses of a few. 
might be lopped off, without national dishonour At my table you will find only ordinary fare ; 
or popular discontent. and 1 hardly know whether I am not sinning 

Phhp Savage. There has always been an out- while I thank my God that it is plentiful. 
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JOHN OF GAUNT AND JOANNA OF KENT. 


Joanna. How is this, my cousin,* that yon are 
besieged in your own houso, by the citizens of 
London) I thought you were their idol 

Gaunt. If their idol, madam, I am one which 
they may tread on as they list when down , but 
which, by my soul and knighthood 1 the ten best 
battle-axes among them shall find it hard work 
to unshnne 

Pardon me . . I have no right perhaps to tako 
or touch this hand . yet, my sister, bricks and 
stones and arrowB are not presents fit for you 
let me conduct you some paces hence. 

Joanna 1 will speak to those below in the 
street quit my hand they shall obey me 

Gaunt If you intend to order m) death, 
madam, your guards who have entered my court, 
and whoso spurs and halberts I hear upon the 
staircase, may overpower my domestics , and, 
seeing no such escape ns becomes my dignity, I 
submit to you licliold my sword at your foot ' 
Some formalities, 1 trust, wdl bo used in the pro- 
ceedings against me Entitle me, in my attainder, 
not John of Gaunt, not Duke of Lancaster, not 
King of Castile , nor commemorate my father, the 
most glorious of princes, the vanquisher and par- 
donor of the most powerful , nor style me, what 
those who loved or who flattered me did when 1 
was happier, cousin to the Fair Maid of Kent 
Joanna 1 those days arc over 1 But no enemy, no 
law, no eternity can take away from me, or move 
further off, my affinity in blood to the conqueror 
in the field of t'ressy, of Pou tiers, and Najora 
Edward was my brother when he was but vour 
cousin , and the edge of my shield ha- clinked oil 
his in many a battle Yes, we were e\er near, if 
not. in worth, m danger 

Joamui Attainder • God avert it * Duke of 
Lancaster, what dark thought Alas ' that the 
Regency should have known it' I came hither, 
sir, for no buck purpose as to ensnare or incrimi- 
nate or alarm you 

These weeds might surely have protected mo 
from the fresh tears you have drawn forth 

Gaunt Sister, be comforted ' this visor too has 
felt them. 

Joanna 0 my Edward I my own so lately' Thy 
memory . . thy beloved imago which never 
hath abandoned me makes me bold; I dare 
not say generous , for in saying it I should cease 
to be so . . and who could be called generous by 
the side of thee ' I will rescue from perdition the 
enemy of my son. 

Cousin, you loved your brother . love then 

* Joanna, called the fair maid of Kent, wee cousin of 
the Black Prince, whom Bhe married. John of Gaunt was 
suspected of aiming at the crown In the beginning of 
Hichard'e minority, which, increasing the hatred of the 
people against him for favouring the sect of WiolifTe, 
exalted them to demolish hie house and to demand hie 
impeachment. 


what was dearer to him than his life protect 
what he, valiant os you have seen him, can not' 
The father, who foiled so many, hath left no 
enemies the innocent child, who can lqjuro no 
ono, finds them ' 

Why have you unlaced and laid aside your 
visor 1 Do not expose your body to those missiles. 
Hold your shield before yourself, and Btep aside 
I need it not I am resolved . 

Gaunt On what, my cousin) Speak, and by 
the Lord ' it shall be done This breast is your 
shield , this arm is mine. 

Joanna Heavens 1 who could have hurled 
those mosses of stone from below ' they stunned 
me Did they descend all of them together f or 
did they split mto fragments on hitting the 
pavement t 

Gaunt Truly I was not looking that way they 
came, I must bclicv c, while you were speaking 
Joanna Aside' aside' further back' disregard 
me 1 Look ' that last arrow sticks half its head 
deep iu the wainscot It shook so violently, 1 did 
not see the feather at first 

No, no, Lancaster I I will not permit it. Take 
your shield up again , and keep it all before you 
Now step aside ..lam resolved to prove whether 
the people will hear me 

Gaunt Then, madam, by your leave , . 
Joanna Hold' forbear' Come hither 1 hither 
not forward 

Gaunt. Villains ' take back to your kitchens 
those spits and skewers that you forsooth would 
fain call swords and arrows , and keep your bncks 
and stones for jour graves ' 

Joanna Imprudent man ' who can save you) 
1 shall be frightened I must speak at once 
O good kind people ' jc who so greatly loved 
me, when I am sure 1 had done nothing to de- 
sen e it, have I (unhappy me ') no merit with you 
now, when 1 would assuage your anger, protect 
your fair fame, and send you home contented with 
yourselves and me ' Who is he, worthy citizens, 
whom vc would drag to slaughter) 

True mdecd he did revile some one , neither I 
nor you can say whom , some feaster and noter, 

: it seems, who had little right (he thought) to carry 
bw ord or bow, and who, to show it, hath slunk 
away And then another raised his anger, he 
was indignant that, under his roof, a woman should 
bo exposed to stoning Which of you would not 
he as choleric in a like affront 1 In the house 
of which among you, should I not be protected as 
resolutely) 

No, no I never can believe those angry cries. 
Let none ever tell me again he is the enemy of 
my son, of his king, your darling child Richard. 
Are your fears more lively than a poor weak 
female’s) than a mother's 7 yours, whom he hath 
| so often led to victory, and praised to his father, 
I naming each . . He, John of Gaunt, the defender 
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of the helpless, the comforter of the desolate, the astonishment, almost with consternation, while it 
rally ing sig nal of the desperately brave 1 establishes the throne . what must it be when it 

Retire, Duke of Lancaster I Thu is no tune . . is lifted up in vengeance I 
Gaunt. Madam, I obey but not through terror Gaunt. Wind , vapour . . 
of that puddle at tho house-door, which my hand- Joanna. . Which none can wield nor hold, 
fhl of dust would dry up Deign to command me 1 Need I say this to my cousin of Lancaster 1 
Joanna. In the nam e of my son then, retire ' Gaunt. Rather say, madam, that there is always 
Gaunt. Angelic goodness ' I must feiriy win it. one star above which can tranquillise and control 
Joanna. I think I know his voice that cneth them, 
out, “ Who will answer for him V’ An honest and J oanna Go, cousin 1 another time more sin- 

loyal man's, one who would counsel and save me centy ' 

m any difficulty and danger. With what plea- Gaunt You have this day saved my life from 
sure and satisfaction, with what perfect joy and the people for I now see my danger better, when 
confidence, do I answer our right-trusty and well- it is no longer close before me. My Chrut 1 if 
judging friend f ever I forget . 

“ Let Lancaster bnng his sureties," say you, Joanna. Swear not. every man in England 
"and we separate” A moment yet before wo hath sworn what you would swear. But if you 
separate ; if 1 might delay you so long, to receive abandon my Richard, my brave and beautiful 
your sanction of those sureties , for m such grave child, may . . Oh 1 1 could never curse, nor wish 
matters it would ill become ns to be over-hasty an evil but, if you desert him in the hour of 
I could bnng fifty, I could bring a hundred, not need, you will think of those who have not de- 
from among soldiers, not from among courtiers, sorted you, and your own great heart will lie 
but selected from yourselves, were it equitable and heavy on you, Lancaster ' 

fair to show such partialities, or decorous In the Am I graver than 1 ought to be, that yon look 
parent and guardian of a king to offer any other dejected 1 Come then, gentle cousin, lead me to 
than herself. my horse, and accompany me home Richard 

Raised by the hand of the Almighty from will embrace us tenderly Every one is dear to 
amidst yon, but still one of you, if the mother of every other upon rising out fresh from peril * 
a family is a part of it, here 1 stand, surety for affectionately then will he look, sweet boy, upon 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, for his loyalty his mother and his uncle 1 Never mind how 
and allegiance. many questions he may ask yon, nor how strange 

Gaunt ( running toward Joanna). Are the ones His only displeasure, if he has any, will 
rioters then bursting into the chamber through be, that he stood not against the notcre ; or 
tho windows 1 among them 

Joanna. The windows and doors of this solid Gaunt Older than he have been as fond of 
edifice rattled and shook at the people’s acclama- mischief, and as fickle in the choice of a party, 
tion. My word is given for you this was theirs I shall tell him that, coming to blows, the 
in return Lancaster I what a voice have the assailant is often m the right , that the assailed 
people when they speak ont I It shakes me with is always 
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Vilttie. We are safe God defends the monarchy. Corbiere OhJ I did not recollect at first that 
The Giraffe is arrived the Egyptians call by that name their old mum- 

CorbUre The Giraffe * mies and obelisks . . 

Vdlilt The Giraffe, the Giraffe Vt licit It is no mummy, no obelisk, but a re- 

Corbiere I pay little attention to these barba- turn for the fine frigate . . 
rians they enter not within my department In Corbiere Very true 1 very true' these nautical 
what canton of India are his dominions ? terms always escape me Why can not we speak 

Vittile Whose dominions? You are absent, of them m French ? Why recur to Dutch, English, 
my dear Corbiere. Egyptian, and what not ? 

Corbiire No, not at all I suspected he would ViUele Tho Giraffe is a beast . 
be troublesome to Pondicherry I know very Corbiere I know it who does not know that? 
well he has agents at Madagascar A Bchooner So is the unicorn . yet we call a ship the Unicom, 
off Cape Verde might . . . Let us think of it We and on the same principle the Giraffe. Have I 
never can trust the English near us We ought explained my meaning? 
not to have ceded to them so much at the late The pasha, I understand, has given us another 
peace, when we made them come to us in Paris frigate, in compensation for that which we 
and had them under our thumb Our trade ian- equipped m his service I hope he has remem- 
guishes extremely in those colonies. bered that we two sent him our best sailors, sent 

Vittile. Pardon me • I spoke of the Giraffe, him powder, artillery, gunners, and as many 
that the Pasha of Egypt has sent over, in homage officers as the jesuits could persuade to abjure the 
to his ally and friend, our most august master. Christian faith, pro tempore, cum reservations 
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mentis, et ad certum finem, nempe gloriam Dei et 
sue eoclesie. 

VtUile. You speak excellent Latin 
Corbtire Ciceronian, Ciceronian you may find 
the very words in that great man’s commentary, 
De Olona tn exoeltts. 

Well, well, we must not always he scholars now 
to business Tho pasha, I trust, has notified his 
gratitude, that we ordered the frigate to sail ex- 
* actly in readiness to sink M Cochrane 

VtUile We are unlucky m our sinking of 
Englishmen Several thousands of them were 
sunk by us in the late war, as wc read m the 
M oniteur , but they rose up agam, being amphi- 
bious, and fought like devils The most impru- 
dent thing that Napoleon ever did, was, to drive 
them into the sea He did it fifty times at the 
least, and they always came out again the stronger 
for it, and finally dragged him in after them, and 
gave him such a ducking that he died 

Corbtiie You used the word amphibious Tn 
my litenuy recreations, which a close attention 
to politics renders necessary, I have entered into 
several discussions upon that word < Inginally it 
is not French, and must be used cautiously, and 
only in a particular acceptation It signifies a very 
fierce animal , such as a crocodile, a dromedary, 
an ostrich, or a certain serpent of the desert. It 
may comprehend also, by the figure we call meta 
. . . that is, meta , &c., &c., ... a stout man, or 
strong-minded one. I was formerly at table in 
company with the Duke de la Kochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, and wished him to support my defini- 
tion, which, as I was not then in the miuistiy, no 
one else would Although he declined to lend 
me all the assistance I could have desired, he 
silenced my opponents, or rather he conciliated 
all parties, by saying that a man was justly called 
amphibious who could live equally well and hap- 
pily in ofhco or out Upon which 1 turned to 
M Gregoire, and said intelligibly enough, “ Let 
faction be silent , let quibbling cease 1 Democracy 
herself has no longer tho efirontery to deny that 
amphibious means strong-minded ” Overcome 
by authority, he bowed assent, and declared that 
neither he nor anyone could follow a surer guide, 
in thought or action, than M de la Rochefou- 
cauld. The whole party rose up, bending first to 
M Gregoire, then to the duke, who, returning 
the Balutc, took the old man by the elbow and 
conducted him to the ladies. I never was less 
witty with them in my life 

Vt licit. Bo contented wo have stripped of 
their authority, we have deprived of considera- 
tion, the two persons that twenty-five millions 
call the two best in France As for tho word 
amphibious, we will drop it. it is an ugly word, 
and I should not like it to be applied to me. 

Corbtire. But these English ; I do not discover 
that they come under the designation more than 
other people 

VtUile. Not indeed in your sense. I was ob- 
serving that by sea they usually give us some 
trouble. Having more money than we, and oaks 


| that are all heart, and copper and iron upon the 
surfhee of the ground, they can construct more 
nhips , and, before the war is over, we always 
teach them how to fight. Beside, they take 
twenty while we build one 
Corbtire We may laugh at that it can only 
last for a tune 

Now the giraffe yon were talking o£ There 
are Borne difficulties, Borne considerations . . 1 
would know more about it. 

Vt llile Tho giraffe is . . 

Corbtire I know perfectly well what giraffes 
are m general but this one, being Bent by our 
friend the pasha, may differ, not perhaps essen- 
tially, hut m a leg or two and in colour. 

VtUile The giraffe is a quadruped, that, ac- 
cording to Buffon and Tite-Live 
Corbtire 0 parbleu < now you explain the 
thing completely It ib the very creature put 
down m the list with htfipopoUwius, rhinoceros , 
lynx, zebra, and that other How considerate and 
attentive is our friend, Mohammed- Ali I Who 
could have expected that a brute oi a pasha 
would have followed our directions so precisely ' 
VUlele He sees his interests as clearly as 
we see ours, and knows them to he the same 
M Appony told you truly that Athens would fall 
about this time , that England, as we desired of 
her minister, would refuse to ratify the conven- 
tion with Russia and us, and that the people 
of Pans would be frantic at the extinction of the 
Greeks, unless there came over some odd beast to 
look at The cause of krngB triumphs . long live 
the pasha and the giraffe 1 

Corbtire. Let us order a thanksgiving in the 
churches, on this signal intervention of divine 
Providence 

I VtUile Much obliged as we are to the saints of 
heaven, for such a declaration of their goodwill in 
our behalf, we may abstain at present from pro- 
mulgating a royal ordinance, particularly as the 
archbishop of Pans, though a good Frenchman, 
hail a sort of objection to offer up any, for all the 
hailstorms and all the inundations we have been 
favoured with lately to the same effect. He was 
of opinion that there are people who would carp 
at it, observing that even the discharge of the 
national guard had made a bustle, in some quar- 
ters of Paris, for almost a week In vain I pro- 
mised him that I would restore the censorship on 
printing \ did it he still was timid, and recom- 
mended that the thanksgiving should be pnvate. 
He told me that the utmost he could do, was, on 
his word of honour, as archbishop and peer of 
France, to assure God and his father and mother 
that we are quite sincere, and would thank him 
more openly, more loudly, and more munificently, 
if the king and clergy thought it expedient. 

Corbtire. That affair of the censorship was 
opportune Every nation is restored to tranquil- 
lity and independence, yet is open-mouthed for 
Line* of Napoleon. 

Vi llile. Too true I have Been one, compiled 
from old gazettes, that made the author’s fortune : 
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yet the style 1* low and ungrammatical wherever hug meet forbid , or where would be distinction! 
it w his own, and the materials are coarse and where prerogative! M Canning by our advice 
undigested You would not trust a valet with an has assumed the tone and air of a liberal, in order 
odd glove, who possesses so little discernment of to make the liberals of England keep the peace, 
the truth, or feels so little desire of it The and to torpefy and paralyse the eflorts of the 
author had the effrontery to ask Madame Hor rebels Two or three years ago an idle visionary, 
tense for documents , and, because sbe refused an obscure and ignorant Writer, in a work en 
thorn, he blackens the whole house from top to titled Imaginary Conrertatione, was hired by some 
bottom, running first among the gazetteers, and low bookseller to vilify all the groat men of 
boasting publicly that she complied with his the present age, to magnify all the philosophers 
m8 heg and republicans of the past, and to propose tho 

Corbtere Cannot wo employ him 1 moans of erecting Greece into an independent 

V% title Poace, peace ' He servos us, and ib paid state Unhappily we find ourselves reduced to 
by others The best arrangement possible adopt the plan of thus contemptible author, who 

Cmbiere We may indirectly guide him to nay writes with as much freedom and as little care 
lay our enemies All popular writers must have for consequences as if he could claim the right of 
many assistants at tho press without it, w ho can entering the cabinet, and held a place under 
be popular r Let him call out as mauy as he government of three thousand pounds a year 
wants of these let them join him at the first We have however inserted one paragraph of our 
whistle, and push down the precipice any one we own, which totally neutralises the remainder 
may point out to him, w ilkmg alone and uncon Coibiue I am glad to hear it what is that 1 
cernedlym the narrower paths of literature, where Vi title Turkey shall admit only whom she 
few people come, and none help chooses for chitf magistrate of Greece This will 

Villtle The thought is a good ono we will reduce the nation to the same condition as Wal 
follow it lachia and Moldavia 

Unless we had erected the censorship, fifty Outline But will it not render the Greeks as 
hired writers would not have sufficed Those who rcadv to idrnit the Russians'! 
hated and detested Napoleon, while he was living Villtle Do not look forward Sufficient for 
and in authority, began in think his death a the day is the evil thereof Looking forward 
calamity to the world We were told of his vie makes philosophers looking backward makes 
tones of his institutions, of his rewards to valour, dissidents the good catholic and sound royallBt 
to agnculture, to manufactures, to letters to all do neither 

tho fine artB, to worth of every kind Me were f oiburr There never was anything so wonder 

asked what genius languished under him, what ful in policy as that Russia should have abstained 
industry was discou aged, what invention was so long from hostilities with Turkey, when every 
ropnmanded, what science was proscribed We nation in Europe called on her against the oppres 
wore lemmded of public festivals to honour the sor of Greece, the violator of treaties, tho persocu 
obscurer fathers of general ofluera, and of public tor of that religion of winch her emperor is head, 
gnef at their funerals He did great evil how the murderer of those patriarchs whom she vene 
much greater must that be (people cry) whnh rates as martyrs , and when the most ingenious 
covers and conceals it and which lets our Franco, of her enemies could not deny tho justice of her 
bending in sadness over the abyss, see now but cause The British minister would not have 
the titles of her triumphs, and one bright name dared to ask from rarlnment one shilling to 
below them oppose it and m France both rovalist and repub 

Corbtere Galimatias t galimatias ' lican have entered into a conspiracy for Greece 

Villtle So it is There is no danger of his The king and his ministers alone are out of it 
rising up from the dead before his time Only one m all other countries of Europe the minority 
thief ever did that consists of the same number and the same persons 

Cmbiere And it was not to filch or fight, but VUlde Never were three millions of francs so 
to cat a good supper in l’aradiso wisely spent as the last of ours at Petersburg 

Villtle Which he must have wanted after the How the child Nicolas will stamp and stare 1 
work of the day Chateaubriand says of us, in his poetical mood, 

Corbiire He died a catholic , he confessed m “ Children of Charlemagne and St Louis, you 
artwulOj he prayed have broken the spear of Fallas, and plucked her 

Villtle Well, we may think at some other owlet’ Come along, my dear Corbiere' we shall 
tune of the worthy thief Thank God we have sleep soundly after dinner on the cushion stuffed 
nothing left to apprehend from liberalism or with her feathers 

letters Corbiere Russia may give us some trouble yet , 

Corbiire I doubt whether the censorship would not indeed our colleagues his ministers , but 
not have saved us, even without the giraffe Nicolas He must find them out at last 

VtUele There never was a question, m ancient Villtle Why did the booby wait to play his 
days or modern, m which every poople of Europe rubber till the lights were out i I suspect he will 
was perfectly agreed, until the Greek cause was wake in the morning with a cramp in the calf, for 
agitated Now what every people wishes, every having stood so long cross legged behind our 
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chairs. M. Canning may ratify now, if he will, 
our king will not take it amisg in him , nor ha 
neither 

GorbUre We will compliment him in the name 
of oar royal master and in our own We will 
speak magnificently of his firmness, his persever- 
ance, his timing of things well 

Vt Uele Ho understands jokes and jeers he 
himself is a joker and jeerer | 

Corbiere Is he * How he will laugh then at the 
dupes he has made 1 ( 

V Utile Ah 1 my dear Corhierc • his dupes I 
never shut their eyes but upon lull pockets 
they are whigs and Scotchmen cheat them if 
you can be not cheated by them if you can help 
it They are lawyers, liters torn metaphysicians , 
but whoso metaphysics have always a nucleus of 
attractive arithmetic in the centre Scotland 
is the country where everyone draws advantage 
from every wind that springs up, from every van 
that turns, and catches his grist from under it 
They are fierce with empty stomachs, and eon 
fident with full ones Their tune is ala ays the 
same, the words alone are different and even 
these are thrown backward and forward and shut 
tied with such dextenly, they would persuade you 
they arc of the same substance, tendency, and 
import, and that, if you cannot perceive it, the 
fiiult is entirely in your apprehension Edinburgh 
is the city u here a youth practises best the gym 
nastic exercises of patriotism Time never fills 
to render his cyo sight dearer, to knit his joints 
with sounder logic, to force aw iy in duo season 
the shrivelling blossom from the swelling fruit, 
and to substitute the real and weighty for the 
speculative and vain Somebody of this dcstnp 
tion, I know not whether Scotch or English, or 
partaking of both hut whig unequivocally, was 
called a liar in the House of Commons by his 
worthy friend M Canning and you would really 
have thought him angry so admirably did lie 
manage it Now be swears that M Canning is 


I the most consistent of men, though (between our- 
selves) he has deserted his party, supplanted lus 
patrons, and abandoned every principle he pro- 
tested he would uphold 

Corinlre Do you call that inconsistency* I 
thought you a better casuist We have him where 
We wanted him could not we make the other his 
successor, if still living i He was merely called in 
the chamber of representatives what we are called 
ev ery where else Such men should divide the 
world 

Vdkle Koep the world before the fire awhile 
longer, and its flesh and bones will separate more 
easily Let it cool a little in the dish before we 
touch it with our fingers others have harder 
ones and more enterprising, hut will never lift so 
much to the mouth The pulpit is ours, the pen 
is ours, the bayonet is ours we have quashed 
everything that was not we have only to make 
England do the same, now she has a liberal for a 
minister In that country, if you wrote dwarf on 
the back of a giant he would go for a dwarf 

Coibirre Then the best thing you can do, is, to 
let people there write for ever Here indeed 
they havt lost all decency persons who do not 
pay fifty francs a year in taxes were setting us 
right perpetually 

Vt /Me Always to set one nght is very wrong 
patience wears out under it The indexes of a 
watch may be turned by key after key, and finger 
after finger, until at last they are so loose that 
everything moves them but the works 

( orbiere My dear Vlllele you grow dull, you 
reflect you reason , you make observations In 
fine, the Greeks arc past hope , the good cause is 
safe 

Vi Uele Down comes the Parthenon down 
comes the temple of Theseus down comes the 
study of Demosthenes 

( orbihe Away with paganism and republican 
ism 1 t ive !e roi > 

Vdhle Vive le roi ' 


THE LADY LISLE AND 

Lady Lisle Madam, I am confidfnt vou will 
pardon me , for affliction teaches forgiv cnoss 
Elizabeth Gaunt Prom the coll of the con 
damned we arc going, unless my hopes mislead 
me, where alone wo can receive it 
Tell me, I beseei h you lady 1 in w hat matter or 
manner do you think you can have offended a 
poor sinner such as I am Surely we come into 
this dismal place for our offences , and it is not 
here that any can bo given or taken j 

Lady Lisle Just now, when I entered the 
prison, I saw your countenance serene and cheer 
fill , you looked upon me for a tunc with an unal i 
tered eye you turned away from me, as I fancied, I 
— 

* Burnet relates from William Penn, who was present, 
that Elisabeth Gaunt placed the faggots round her body 
with her own bands. Lady Lisle was not burnt alive, 
though aenteneed to It, but hanged and beheaded 


ELIZABETH GAUNT* 

only to utter some expressions of devotion, and 
I again you looked upon me , and tears rolled down 
your face Alas 1 that I should, by any circum 
stance, any action or recollection, make another 
I unhappy Alas 1 that 1 should deepen the gloom 
m the very shadow of death 

Elizabeth Gaunt Be comforted you h.ii e not 
done it Gnef softens and melts and flows away 
with tears 

1 wept because another was greatly more 
wretched than I myself I wept at that black 
attire, at that attire of modesty and of widow 
hood 

Lady Lisle It covers a wounded, almost a 
broken heart an unworthy offering to our blessed 
Redeemer 

Elizabeth Gaunt In hii name let us now rejoice 1 
Let us offer our prayers and our thanks at once 

ec 
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together I We may yield up our souls perhaps at godliness, in almost the best of Tie, often i* austere, 
the same hour often uncompliant and rigid, proner to reprove 

Lady Lisle Is mine so pure! Have I bemoaned, than to pardon, to drag back or thrust aside than 
as I should have done, the faults I have com- to invite and help onward, 
mittedl Have my sighs arisen for the unmerited Poor man! I never knew him before lean 
mercies of my God’ and not rather for him, the not tell how he shall endure his self-reproach, or 
beloved of my heart, the adviser and sustainer I whether it will bring him to calmer thoughts 
have lost 1 hereafter 

Open, 0 gates of Death ' Lady Lisle I am not a busy idler in curiosity ; 

Smile on me, approve my last action in this nor, if I were, is there time enough left me for 
world, 0 virtuous husband ' O samt and martyr 1 indulging in it , yet gladly would I leam the his- 
my brave, compassionate, and loving Lisle 1 tory of events, at the first appearance so resembling 

Elizabeth Gaunt And can not you too smile, those in mine 
sweet lady? arc not you with him even now ’ Doth Elizabeth Gaunt The person's name I never 
body, doth clay, doth air, separate and estrange may disclose , which would be the worst thing I 
free spirits > Bethink you of his gladness, of Ins could betray of the trust he placed in me. He 
glory , and begin to partake them took refuge in my humble dwelling, imploring me 

O ' how could an Englishman, how could twelve, in the name of Christ to harbour him for a season 
condemn to death, condemn to so great an evil as Food and raiment were afforded him unsparingly, 
they thought it and may find it, this innocent and yet his fears made him shiver through them 
helpless widow 1 Whatever I could urge of prayer and exhortation 

Lady Lisle. Blame not that jury 1 blame not was not wanting still, although he prayed, he 
the j'ury which brought against me the verdict of was disquieted Soon came to my ears the de- 
guilty IwaBBo I received in my honBC a wan- elaration of the king, that his majesty would rather 
derer who had fought under the rash and giddy pardon a rebet than the concealer of a rebel. The 
Monmouth. He was hungry and thirsty, and I hope was a faint one hut it w as a hope , and I 
took him in My Saviour had commanded, my gave it him His thanksgivings were now more 
king had forbidden it ardent, his prayers more humble, and oftener re- 

Yet the twelve would not have delivered me over peated They did not strengthen his heart it 
to death, unless the judge had threatened them was unpunfied and unprepared for them Poor 
with an accusation of treason m default of it creature 1 he consented with it to betray me , and 
Terror made them unanimous they redeemed I am condemned to be burnt alive Can we be- 
thcir properties and lives at the stated price hove, can we encourage the hope, that m his weary 
Elizabeth Gaunt I hope at least the unfortunate way through life he will find those only who will 
man, whom you received m the hour of danger, conceal from him the know ledge of this execution’ 
may avoid his penalty Heavily, too heavily, must n weigh on so lrreso- 

Lady Lisle Let ns hope it lute and infirm a breast 

Elizabeth Gaunt I too am imprisoned for the Let it not move you to weeping 

same offence, and I have little expectation that Lady Lisle It does not oh 1 it docs not 

he who was concealed by me hath any chance of Elizabeth Gaunt What then ’ 

happiness, although he hath escaped Could Lady Lisle Your saintly tenderness, your 

I find the means of conveying to him a small heavenly tranquillity 

pittance, 1 should leave the world the more com- Elizabeth Gaunt No, no abstain ' abstain i It 
fortably was I who gneved it was 1 who doubted Let 

Lady Lisle Trust in God , not in ono thing or us now be firmer we have both the same rock to 
another, but in all Resign the care of this wan- rest upon. See 1 I shed no tears 
derer to his guidance I saved his hfc, an unprofitable and (I fear) a 

Elizabeth Gaunt He abandoned that guidance joyless one he, by God’s grace, has thrown open 
Lady Lisle Unfortunate 1 how can money then to me, and at an earlier hour than ever I ventured 
avail him 1 to expect it, the avenue to eternal bliss 

Elizabeth Gaunt It might save him from dis- Lady Lisle 0 my good angel 1 that bestrewest 
tress and from despair, from the taunts of the with fresh flowers a path already smooth and 
hard-hearted and from the inclemency of the godly pleasant to mo, may those timorous men who 
Lady Lisle In godliness, 0 my friend 1 there have betrayed, and those misguided ones who 
can not be inclemency have prosecuted us, be conscious on their death- 

Elxzabeth Gaunt. Yon are thinking of perfec- bedB that we have entered it ! And they too will 
tion, my dear lady; and I marvel not at it , for at last find rest, 
what else bath ever occupied your thoughts > But 
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Tersttza Brother ' what have I done that the 
stranger should liken me to the idols of anti 
quity ? And he looks so earnest and generous all 
the while 1 He must m his heart be y ery spiteful 
and deceitful 

Odysseus Child’ strangers do not talk as we do 
be not offended or surprised he wished to please 
thee, as joung men have desired to please from 
time immemorial, by calling thee like a goddess 
TerntM That is the thing so strange and rude 
in him Forgne me, 0 Englishman t these ex 
presHions we Greeks begin to talk Greek again, 
and speak our minds 

How have I offended jon 1 
Trelau ay In no w&j, lady ' 

Tersitza O yes, I ha\e and now I can tell in 
what 

Odysseus fypeak it then , and I a ill obtain my 
friend h pardon for it 

Tnxitza He ought to know sell enough that 
it was not my duty to look at him on the road 
and that it became me to turn away my fate from 
him when he looked at me 1 did, and alway s w ill 
Odysseus Thou art more in the wrong then, 
my dear Tcrsit/i than he was Girls should at 
custom themsches to be looked at, that the facts 
of men may not terrify them bkc ghosts, nor 
draw them iorw ird like magitnns and that by 
degrees they rriav obsenc with calmness the 
diversity of our natures and discern at leisure 
where to pi u e their tru-t 

lerntza He has nothing at all about him like 
a ghost or a magician though indeed ghosts 
whisper and msei< nns rhyme 
Trefoil ny For the loyc of God ' 

Tn tiLn Ghosts ncycr saj that, nor magicians 
neither 

Odysseus What was it ' 

Tirsitui He repeated a Kleptic song 
Trelaumy Tell any thing rather than that 1 
Teimlza That is the yerj thing my brother 
asked of me 

Odysseus Canst thou remember it ’ 

Tersitza Every line What nonsense' what 
childish babble ' Half the expressions quite wrong 
Odysseus IIo 1 ho 1 thou didst then lietcn to 
them ' 

Tersttza I was obliged to listen, ho spoke so 
low . and and 

Odysseus Try to repeat them 
Tersttza Oh, nothing is easier 

Say but you do not bate me as you flee , 

One woid bears up tbe heartless to bra lot 
I apeak but to the winds ' she answers not . 

Not to tbe winds gives she one word for me ' 

Odysseus I can not say much for his composi- 
tion, nor for thy recital, my Tersitza ' 

Tersttza Are you punished now, vain man 1 
Trelaumy I should, be, if 1 could acknowledge 
the justice of the last remark 


Odysseus N o mutiny ' Now upon thj honour, 
Trelawny, didst not thou notice how she began 
with something of dension , and how blank this 
derision grew at ‘ heartless , and how ‘ the winds’ 
seemed to have puffed it away , and into what 
fragments fell the final verse, and how difficult to 
put together in any good marching time ' 

Ag nn to thj self Candidly I declare it, Elepts 
sometimes are better poets 

Tt i lawny And poets usually better Klepts, 
although I had a thousand timeB more to steal 
from than ever Parnassus gayc before 

Odysseus Trelawny 1 it in generous hearts 
those sentiments did not excite to higher and 
firmer, I should dwi ountcnancc and reprove them 
Teisitza Pray, do brother' for I am sure I 
( an not But perhaps it w ould be better not to 
do it if you think they will make him firmer As 
for higher ( > the proud creature ' he knows 
it the old men seem to have no other eon since 
he has been among us and instead of a jmgle 
and clatter Micb as we used to hear tbe earth 
ey cry day shakes under us with the grounding of 
arms when he passes Stop him' stop him' I 
will not hear him 

Odysseus I must then reply for him it seems 
On thv representation of the matter, which I 
can bring no witness to disproyc, a look from him 
would, with other joung persons be somewhat 
more than pardonable 

Tersitza Perhaps the custom is different in his 
country 

Tn lawny Different indeed it is, 0 ingenuous 
Tersitza ' and y ou reprove me it seems for a fault 
I committed and m ij happen to commit again , 
but ney or without checking mjself if it displeases 
you , neyer without remembering that I am the 
guest, and y ou the sister of thebrav cst amongmen 
Odysseus And dost thou take me too for a 
goddess or a girl ' If there are none others as 
brave, we are lost 

Trelau ny If there w ere many, not Greece alone, 
but the whole world, were safe 

Tersitza Brother ' let me come up closer to 
j ou not on this side . on the other 

I could kiss the two eyes of that brave and just 
young man 

Odysseus Hush ' ally girl ' 

Tersitza He did not hear me I neyer in my 
whole life took, such pains to speak low 
Odysseus Take some to say nothing 
Tersttza Oh' oh' what is it' I can not think. 
I have only a few words more to say , but then 
they are so requisite, I could not sleep until they 
passed my lips 

Odysseus Has anything been confided to thee 
by the shepherdesses and wanderers on the road, 
about what they may have noticed or heard m 
remoter parts as they fled, or in the vicinity aa 
they tamed 
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Tersitza. Nothing of that but I am bo desir- 
oub not to be thought like an idol. 

Trelaumy. I said "a goddess,” full of life and 
spirit and grace and loveliness. 

Tersitza. Gods and goddesses, in all times and 
places, have been excessively bad people for the 
most-part, so far as ever I could hear or read of 
them , and the goddess of beauty, the same you 
mentioned, who ought to be better than the rest, 
was one of the worst, I think , although I am 
told 1 have never yet learnt the thousandth part 
of what she did 

Odysseus 0 thou little prattler ' the beautiful 
may often be unwise 

Tersitza Yes, but not bad 
Odysseus Why not that too ? 

Tersitza Because they know their beauty 
White doves are always very white indeed and 
those great wator-birds, to which the angels by 
God's order have given the same pure appearance, 
feel a pleasure in possessing it, look at it upon 
them, curve their necks over it, and lay their 
beads now along it and now under it, as if it 
solaced and supported and refreshed them 

Odysseus Hast thou lived fourteen yearn and 
knowest not yet these birds I 

Tersitza I know them very well , though I 
never saw but two , and you remember where 
Odysseus Not I indeed, child ' 

Tersitza Have you, who are so many years 
older, so bad a memory 1 It is strange y ou should 
have forgotten those tall noble beautiful creatures 
particularly one of them think again 
Odysseus Where was it t and when 1 
Tersitza OU, that now, dear hrother, that is 
quite impossible all pretence and dissembling * 
You might perhaps not know exactly where but 
when Indeed, indeed now, that is quite 
impossible 

Odysseus Remind me a little , give me an idea 
of it , a circumstance belonging to it 

Tersitza It was in the beginning of spring, 
only five months ago, while wo were sitting, seve- 
ral of us together, on a stone engraven round with 
goats’-heads, in the ruins of Oheronea. 

Now can not you recollect 
Odysseus Not perfectly' 

Tereitza You must be very tired with the ride, 
or heavy with the sunshine, or thinking of other 
things, or uncommonly dull and fit to think of 
nothing Why ' it was only four days before our 
guest joined us. Ho 1 now you begin to come to 
yourself again Well may you smile at having so 
short a memory I recollect it the better, because 
you were angiy with me for being sony I could 
not go to church, there being none to go to , and 
for saying it was a pity to waste so sweet a morn- 
ing in the open air, inBtead of thanking God for 
it, and singing to him, and adoring him 

Odysseus. I never am angry with thee, my sweet 
little sister, and I am sure 1 could not be for that 
expression. 

Tersitza. No, you never are angry with me ; but 
when I am sorry, you sometimes say you shall be. 


itcu , uju not the stranger go to uuunai mui 
us the next Sunday, at Athens ? And did not I tell 
you I was quite as happy as if I had been there 
the Sunday before 1 

Odysseus. Nonsense' nonsense' what has that 
to do with two swans I 

Tersitza Now then you can think about them, 
can you ' I knew it was only deceit in you I 
have found you out 

Odysseus The swans appear to have made a 
deep impression on your imagination 

Tersttza. The nobler one came sailing up from 
the lake os swiftly and steadily as if some wind 
had blown him, though there was not a breath 
upon the wator, and looked as if the place were 
his own far and wide, and we were there by his 
gracious permission It was only when he rowed 
among the grass and flowers, covered with cups 
white and yellow, as though a feaBt had been pre- 
pared for his reception, that I perceived he had 
auj thing underneath to move with We then 
heard some low and hoarse voices , and presently 
came out his mate, slenderer and less beautiful, 
arranged her plumage, went down a little way, 
returned again, Hate motionless opposite ns, and 
seemed courting us not to hurt, or disturb him 
Agatha said they had their nest there, under the 
hank that their voices are not always low and 
hoarse that when they arc about to die they Bing 
delightfully I was glad the poor creatures had 
many years to live, for they certainly had made no 
progress m their singing But there are birds 
perhaps as bad as we are , birds that will learn 
nothing from those they do not like 
Odysseus Come on, come on, my beloved little 
Tersitza ' thou too hast some things to learn , 
haply some painful ones, and we are near the 
school-room 

Tersdza The cavern 1 

Odysseus Ay, there arc caverns where the water 
itself ceases to drop, and is liquid no longer Thou 
also must grow somewhat harder m this solitary 
and inaccessible one of ours, my sister ' 

Tersitza I am sure I can not , everything is so 
beautiful about it , and my dear brother too will 
bo always mgh me The waters that petnfy must 
meet (as old men tell us) with something hard m 
their way I find nothing liut pleasure 

Odysseus. Pleasure itself hardens Borne hearts. 
Tenitza How is that! 1 think 1 can guess 
I think I have discovered it Greyhounds are 
very good, and look gentler than lambs, no 
animal upon earth is more beautiful, yet they 
always grow obdurate by the pleasure they take 
m coursing the hare and antelope If they would 
run after nothing, and bo contented to stand quiet 
and be caressed, they would be much better 1 
am certain they must be happier when they have 
no other creatures to pursue , and I wish it 
pleasod God to give them sense enough to know 
it Have you never seen how they pant? how 
their hearts beat m their deep breasts ? how in- 
different and insensible they appear to their best 
friends, who love them most and who would call 
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them away 1 They foiget their own nature, and 
even their own names, their cruelty go deafong 
them 

Odysseus Now, Tersitra, stop 1 Now, Trelawny, 
look before thee I Dost thou discern the cleit 
there ? 

Trelamy Distinctly 

Odysseus There is the mansion of thy entertain 
ment ' 

Trdavcny There is no path to it 
Odysseus For enemies none for inends one 
rough and dangerous 

Temtza How ghall I ever reach it? 

(hlysseus Dismount 

Tersitza Alas ' would you leave me behind ' 
would you send me back? The road grows 
evener just now we ha\e passed the worst of it 
Tnlauny Sir 1 although 1 discover not jet by 
what way above ground or below to enter the 
cavern, still, if you will pardon the request of so 
high and unearned a favour, may my hrst service 
be, under your direction, to conduct your sister 
into it? 

Odysseus One alone can pass at a time 
Trelatmy Point out to me but the path let 
me explore and clear it 
Tersitza May 1 follow ? 

Odysseus I must go first 
Temtza Are there no murderers ? Do not go 
first, my brother ' you have many enemies They 
would not hurt me nor a stranger so youthful 
and so so disposed to say something kind and 
obliging to them 

0 Heaven ' who are all those other people that 
laughed when you did ? 

Odys*n* To those who laugh heartily the echo 
alone returns i laugh as hearty 

Now sdcnic 1 be grave, be steady follow me, 
but mind yourselves 

Do not trust the bark upon the two larches 
for, though sufficiently rough in appearance to 
secure the footing the ram and Min and wind 
may hav e loosened it Step rather on the bars 
and hurdles nailed across W ell done 1 bravely 
done 1 

T ersetza I can go now by myself 
Odysseus Better hold the sash yet Is it quite 
tight around thee, Trelawny ? 

Trdawny It should be for it holds two lives 
Odysseus Trelawny 1 do not glance back 1 She 
marches firmly she looks upon the trees, and 
chooses her steps Gently 1 gently » gently 1 
Como to me ' come to me 1 let mo clasp thee 1 
let me hug tliec, and lift thee up, and nestle thee 
in my beard and on my head, my young daring 
eaglet' 

These few paces have given thee more colour 
than all the ride 

Temtza I was not frightened in the least 1 
will directly walk back, just in the some manner 
I came, and then return hither, if you think I was 
Odysseus I did not say it 
Temtza. Yon seem to think it though you 
looked doubtingly. 


Odysseus. Welcome and thanks, Trelawny ’ 
Temtza I said thanks too but he did not hear 
me How could he, when you caught me and 
threw me up mto the air? 

Trelateny Thanks to the generous Odysseus, 
to the gracious Tersitza 1 Health and respect, 
joy and long lifo, to both ' 

Odysseus Ho 1 Leonidas ' what art thou about ? 
Why didst not thou wait on the other side until 
thy sister bad passed, and until some one could 
have led thee ' 

Leonidas For fear some one should have led 
me, or what is worse, and what they wanted to 
do should have earned me in their arms * 
Odysseus A nd at last thon mmdest thy antelope 
more than these dangerous rocks and precipices 
Leonidas 1 love my antelope 1 do not care 
about rocks and precipices Look, brother 
Odysseus 1 bow she twinkles her large beautiful 
eyes at the brightness of the snow, catching it 
through the tops of the trees and knowing it is 
not the sky as well as we do She was never so 
near it before she can never have seen any till 
now 

I w ish 1 might pick for her a few hemes of 
that mountain ash it is only t little way from 
the larches we crossed, the two over the chasm 
would it bear me ? 1 should stop its waving if I 
leaped on it 

Odysseus Leonidas ' thou art so brave a boy, 
from this hour forward thou art a soldier And 
now being a soldier, thou canst do nothing with 
out orders or leave 

Leonidas Not gather bemes ? 

Odysseus No, not even that 
Leomdas But am I really a soldier ? 

Odyssius Keally and trulv 
Leonidas All ' this is worth an antelope I 
could let her be hungTy an hour together and 
hardlv mind it 

leaitza For shame Leonidas' 

Leonidas That is if she did not cry after me, 
letting me know she expected something at my 
hands 

Odysseus Give her to me, and I will hold her 
up while she brow/ts a little on the birch 
Leon i las V\ here is there one 1 
Odysst us There , that old stump, from w huh so 
many slender boughs are waving over the cavern 
Leonidas I had turned my back upon it At 
hrst sight it seems a part of the rock, it has such 
deep crevices and chinks m it, and so much gray 
moss, hard as itself, about it With all its twist 
ings and wnthmgs it can not keep its ragged 
coat nght around it , but one patch gapes here, 
another there, and much has fallen m tatters at 
its feet Wonderful then it should have tho 
prettiest leaves and branches in the world, with a 
motion ob graceful as a peacock s 

Odysseus We must never judge of powers and 

* Leonidas was some 3 eirs younger than Tersitza. He 
lost his life a short time afterward, by pursuing an ante 
lope in company with his mater he fell over a precipice on 
Parnassus 
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capacities from appearances and sitnations There 
are men who would make thee wonder more, if 
thon couldst ever see and know them There are 
those who are not worth a twentieth part of that 
old stump, those whose brains and whose hearts 
are dryer than the bark of it, and yet on whose 
breath there may be healing or there may be pes 
tilence for Greece 

Aenve Where is Argyropylos ’ where may the 
man bo sought i Can he have run away ? It was 
hardly worth his while 

Odyuews Whither should he run, and how i 
He was lamed for life by the last shot he received 
Wouldst thou anything with him, my dear grand 
mother 1 

Aorta; I gave into his keeping the two dogs 
for our best fire A cruel keen winter it will be 
child Odysseus I What a sight of bomes, high 
and low, all the way up, red, yellow, green, orange, 
black, purple, every sort and size 

TertUza Grandmama, shall I run and look for 
Argyropylos t 

Aenve Good girl ' let me kiss thee first 
Prythee of whvt use arc these frightful pines and 
beeches, and the elders and hollies we left below, 
without the two dogs ' The larches indeed, when 
their long sprays are dry and yellow, will look 
like matting upon the floor, and keep the feet 
warm 

What art waiting for wench' why art loiter 
ing ■> what art looking for ’ 

Temtza A kiss, grandmama 
Aenve Lift of me ' 1 had clean forgotten it 
Couldst not thou haic had that another time 
when the dogs arc found 1 Sue li trifling ' These 
are no times for idleness well ' there then 
and with it my best blessing my morning bless 
mg And fasting, God know-, ' Now, speed 
thee, sweet soul ' 

Hark ye ' See thou dost not come batk to me 
without the dogs and ArgyropyloR or some 
tidings of the sime, or I may be fain to whip 
thee till the blood eomes 

(Trriitza qoet out ) 
I would not hurt her Christ love her ' but 
things must be in their places and girls must 
learn to put em there Son guest ’ they have no 
heads now a days we must set ours upon emto 
make ’em worth anything Alas ' bhe is one of 
the best, I do believe 

Trelaumy To me the lady Tersit/a, child as 
she is, or nearly so, appears the most amiable and 
the most prudent of her sox 
Aenve Yea, yea, son guest' I will make her 
prudent and amiable leave her to me I must 
say it, I have never seen any young thing like 
her But prythee forbear to tell her such a tale 
she might believe thee, and all would go wrong 
again One breath of a stranger makes a dimple, 
where a whole days breeze of a familiar makes 
none. Even grandmothers ere now have been 
unmmded by their own grandchildren, or post 
poned to another 

Trdatcny Prodigious ' 


Aenve True, as I live • 

Trdatcny Then the world must have grown 
very bad 

Aenve In these parts, and God knows how 
much further, it has not been as it should be for 
a number of seasons 

Trdatcny Too surely! everyone complains 
of it 

Aenve. Ay, son gueRt' thou art wise I see 
beyond thy fow years, and hast listened all thy 
lifetime (no doubt) to those who could look back 
on many 

A Klept sang to me one day what I would sing 
again to thee 

Trdatcny How delightful it will be to hear it 
m the long winter nights ' 

Aenve Just now 

Trelatcny The lady Tersitza would run back 
immediately on hearing it, and would forget her 
dogs and Argyropylos 

Aenve. Just now indeed I could not sing it in 
perfection , for, although my voice is as good as 
ever, my teeth do not sec ond it, being that somo 
twenty of the principal ones have failed me, at 
the time I want em most But the substance of 
the song is that the Seasons used formerly to 
follow one another in right order that one day 
they took it into their heads to dincc together, 
that lupitcr and Juno (thou hast licird of them 
probably) were angry at their doing it without 
their permission, and forced them to dance to 
gether ever since, whether they will or no This 
has a meaning in it whnh my child Odysseus can 
explain to thee The ehicf signification is that 
we arc colder now than formerly M hit a power 
of snow hath been lying these seventy last sum 
mers, or more may hap, on the top of our Pamas 
sus ' W e have songs written 1 v old Klcpts in my 
youth or rathci before about men and women by 
the dozen, th it dwelt upon the highest parts of it, 
singing and harping day and night, without a 
faggot of tur/c here or there or brazier or earthen 
pot between the legs of the daintiest 
Trelatcny How could they stand it 1 
Arrive They did however 
Tnlaemy Is the fact quite certain 1 
Aenve Sure as gospel AH poets and song 
sters agree upon it, even the young ones Now 
if anyone of tins gentry could pick a hole in the 
coat ot unother, he would make it large enough 
to put his head and gnn through 

Trdatcny But wliat has become of the Bingcrs 
and harpers'! 

Aenve Our people call them Muses These 
harpers and singers, pipers and trumpeters, have 
been i allod upon by name, and hav o never answered 
I believe the hard seasons have carried them all 
off, and there was nobody who cared to tend 
them, while any good could be done 
Trelavny I am of the same opinion. 

Aenee Let us hope to fare better m the cavern 
Trelanmy Our enemies can not so easily assail us 
Aenve Grandson Odysseus then hath chosen 
prudently 
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Trdawny. No man ever excelled him In pm- byword utility is the phrase in vogue a 
deuce or urcourage bmey-aooUy phrase, picked out from the pack of 

Aorivt Ah Bon guest* hadst thou seen my hus some Scotchman some adept m that science 
band, the father of AndntzO, but for the tv inkling which among Mentis called economy, among us 
of an eye, thou wouldst never have said this starvation 

Odysseus is a dutiful child, and hath slam many Ody&eui Glory is utility to kings it adorns 
circumcised dogs, and thrown many more off tlieu the throne and establishes it But m the sight 
scent when they thirsted for our blood and trea of politicians, reference to the virtuous and valiant 
sure he doth not want valour nor circumspoc of ancient days is pedantic, admiration of heroism 
tion few have more none in Greece, I uphold is puenle, an enthusiastic expression is an msur 
it none upon earth, I will be sworn for it . . mountable hindrance to preferment 
Here he comes Tush ! These are the very tilings r l relawny Nevertheless I walk straight across 
he can not bear to hear , the only ones that anger the stubble field, whatever may stick to me, burr 
or offend him or brier, keeping m viow the diBtant scenery that 

Odymeut Well, Trelawny * whenever my fair always has captivated and delighted me 
grandmother shall have ceased to whisper soft Odytarut Well suyest thou, never was there 
sayings m thy ear, and the conversation shall have wanting, m the worst and most barbarous ages, 
begun to grow a little less interesting, look above some generous warlike enthusiastic pnnee, to be 
and athwart and along ' This spacious and any excited by a lov e of fame and a spirit of enterprise 
cavern, diy in all seasons, worm in winter, cool m now for the first time on record such el character 
summer, well supplied with water, well stored is nowhere m Europe 

with provisions and munition, free from insects 'lrdamy, One w ell sustained note of a public 
and reptiles, inaccessible to ti alters, and easily smgor is able to stir and scatter those accumula- 
and by few to be defended against aggressors, tions of exaction, which would lie motionless and 
hath been heretofore the refuge of half extvu inert as in the mine at the cnes of all Greece, all 
guished nations Here art thou my guest and Christendom, all Nature The taskmasters for 
comrade, here art tliou my onl> confidant and whom we labor, pres» forward and combine 
fnend 1 will treat thee now and evermore with together for no other object than the support of 
the confidence a brave man deserves Be not lawless authority 

offended * The gold of Lngland hath corrupted Odytvut All perhaps may not anathematize 
uo few among the most courageous of my country and persecute us alike but all alike would crush 
men the gold of England enchases the dagger us Nations of free men and nations of slaves are 
hilt that aims at my life equally lncndly to us the rulers of slaves and 

'Jnttmny Inciediblc 1 Certainly this how cvct the rulers of free men are equally our adv ersaries 
is not among the crimes of our 1 ite minister The hnitza Then which are the free i which the 
only life he ever personally aimed at was the slaves 1 

vilest in existence, and none complains that he Odyveut Ask those who see better my vision 
succeeded m his attempt I iorgot he aimed blends them 

at another so like it, that it is a pity it did not Irdavmy Me can hope nothing fiom the desire 
form a part of it of reputation in our princes, which they cared 

Odi/wtis The present time is the first thou hast little for keeping while they had it any specula 
ever heard me complain of thy eountiy if this tion to recover it, is the last idleness and folly 
be complaint I mcmt it only as a icison tor tliev arc likely to fall into 

my so]oum here, and for conducting tlice so fir Odyietn Alab ' too true is it, my friend * and 
away from amusements and from action Those not only m pnnees, though in them chiefly, the 
who direct y our couuc lls arc theinsclv es no longer desire of reputation, w hich ought to be the steadiest 
free I will not say they are slaves but they arc of desires, is the most emng Beneficence is no 
bound to such, and must follow them, straight or where, os she should be and would be, the guide 
crookedly On this condition they art allowed of Glory In crcry part of Europe, the name 
what they call freedom and w hat thi y call power, Hart hath ceased to be associated with pity or 
the liberty of seizing from othcis whatever suits with ignominy, andyet the condition of one class 
their purposes and the power of stopping inquiry of slaves is more pitiable than it ever was, and of 
and of punishing complaint the other more ignominious The appellation is 

Tenitsa 0 stranger* is there no prince in how ever too honorable for as ire are rebels ' And 
Europe who holds ltglonous to standby the cross England is as much our enemy os if wewere rebels 
of his Redeemer * to her First Bhc brought about a peace between 

Trdavmy In the darkest of formoi davs never our murderers and Persia, that they might eome 
was there one such wanting Nobody now, in the against us undivided and unimpeded Shenowis 
whole confederacy of despots, w ill trust lus neigh desirous of continuing one betw cen them and the 
hour They act toward one another as if they Emperor of Bussia, bound by duties and treaties 
were mutually known to be the most dishonest to protect the ministers of our religion He hath 
men in the world All of them have seized what is suffered the ignominy of seeing the most exalted 
not theirs, and arc resolved that none bhall re- of them, of seeing a patriarch who approached his 
cover ot retain what vs Liberality is a scoff, a hundredth year, slaughtered on the most solemn 
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of our festivals, descending from the altar, attired 
in the vestments of the church Eternal shame ' 
inexpiable treason to the cause of holiness and of 
humanity 1 

Are we rebels 1 no The conditions, hard as 
they were, that held us to the Ottoman, were 
violated, cast asunder, trampled on, by himself, 
for centuries There is no rebellion against lust 
and rapine it is our duty, the first of duties, the 
most sacred After this great truth, need I re 
mark that many districts never owned the Icgiti 
macy, or the existence, oi Turkish authority, 
made no alliance or compact with the invader , 
nor did any such live within them 1 Need I re 
mark that not only was the despot unable to pro 
tect us from an enemy, without which ability there 
neither is allegiance nor subjection, but that he 
was unable to defend us from his own people, the 
Albanians ' The bond was cancelled before , and 
now his slave tore it and burned it 

A certain force by sea is requisite to constitute 
the blockade of a single port and surely a certain 
force, moral or physical, is requisite to constitute 
the possession of a whole country If any nation 
claim an island in the South Sea, and never colo 
■used it for many centuries, but only plundered | 
it at longer or shorter intervals, would such an 
exercise of power be considered by jurists os a 
right over it ? 

Trelavmy Probably by those jurists who 
pointed cannon against you for defending your 
families from apostacy and violation by those 
jurists who Bold as slaves the first of you that 
resisted by those jurists who earned in their 
transports barbarians from the deserts of Arabia, 
of Libya, of Nubia, to extcimmatc the rest, to 
inhabit your country, to render it as hippy, free, 
and fertile, as their own by those jurists who 
intimidated a weak wavering autocrat from aiding 
you, from dnving off the vultures that detoured 
you by those junstb who pretended to the nght 
of interference when your oppressor would have 
lost the means of oppression, and who disclaimed 
the nght when you appealed to them to exercise 
it, m the cause of religion, of justice, of mercy, 
and when yon wonld have rested from war under 
their flag 

Great God' by what calamity, by what crimes, 
have we, who gained so much glory in war, lost 
so much more m peace 1 V> hy are we, who could 
render all Europe free and prosperous, at no ex 
pense, by no exertion, without lifting the arm, 
without raising tho voice, why are we hated, 
scorned, insulted, universally? It is because we 
ought to do it, can do it, and will not 

Odysseus No, Tre lawny' It is because you 
neither will remove the gnevances you promised 
to remove, and openly and repeatedly, as Sicily 
and Italy bear witness, nor will permit others to 
abolish or diminish them, or even to provide 
against their future accumulation W e required 
only yonr neutrality your national honour had 
other wants Be comforted , bo calm ' The 
English by degrees are growing insensible to them 


Believe me, that country will become the most 
powerful which doeB the most extensive good. 
Nations live and remember, when princes have 
fallen asleep by the Bide of their fathere, and 
dynasties have past away No pnneely house 
was ever grateful long together a people has 
a capaciouB heart, a full one, a sound one, and 
one that may beat for ages O ' who would 
empoison and paralyse, who would contract and 
harden, who would estrange and alienate it ' 

Teraitza Sad perverseness 1 Why are not other 
men like you, my dear brother? 

Trdaumy We see nothing, 0 fair Tersitza' 
but traces of evil m the world The Bunshme 
leaves no mark, the lightning leaves it 

Yet, even the devastators of nations, not only 
among the ancicntB, but in all modern times until 
ours, have felt something of anxiety for fame and 
reputation 

Catharine and Fredene Bought the friendship 
and correspondence of every man m Europe who 
stood eminent m merit and remarkable for genius 
and attainments They established societies 
for the encouragement and furtherance of arts, 
sciences, and literature in general, and if they 
made any distinction between the abettors of 
despotism and the opponents, the distinction was 
m favour of the latter For what and to whom 
are the ac know lodgments and rew ards of England ? 
^he sends the Order of the Garter to the king of 
Portugal, on the subversion of the Constitution he 
had sworn to establish and defend Kussia, the 
Order of tfatnt Andrew to the king of France, on 
the violation of the Charter he had bestowed upon 
his people Knighthood is now conferred for that 
very action (I am loth to name it) for which an- 
ciently it w vs taken aw vy with every demonstra 
tion of ignominy and disgrace I know not what 
term designates it among kings, who undoubt- 
edly, like the Gods of Homer, hive a language of 
their own but, among us private men in Eng 
laud, a very course monosyllabic serves the pur 
poso Reading such incredible stones, postenty 
will surely plate our age in a second senes of the 
fabulous but neither sige nor schoolman will 
over confound it with the heroic 

Odysseus Let us look to that The only coun 
try m which anything is reported of the heroic 
ages, is ours There may be heroes out of bull 
hides and brazen chariots and there may also be 
heroes crushed hy the inert 

Tre lawny It was easy to foreseo that, when 
republics were subverted, constitutions and the 
defenders of constitutions would he insulted and 
assailed but who could ever have imagined that 
the body of Christian pnnees should conspire 
against Christianity ' That England should mo 
diate for Russia, and take on herself the whole 
negotiation, only that Turkey might have both 
hands at liberty, to mot her chains on Greece ' 
Every indignity that could be offered the patriots, 
has been wantonly and prodigally cast against 
them even commercial relations have been fore- 
| gone and interdicted, even the course of money 
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checked and interrupted. When the enppliee 
which you obtained by a loan in England bad 
reached Corfu, it was discovered that to deposit 
them there was a violation of neutrality a law 
never promulgated m Europe, never m Asia, and 
now enforced by a grave sagacious governor, 
aspiring (no doubt) to display in his diplomatic 
life the energy and lustre of his military 

Odysseus. Let such men flourish , it is their 
season Bad weather does not shake down the hip 
and haw, when every better fruit, and every leaf 
that protected it, has fallen 

l'relatrny What those among us who arc 
affected by a sense of national honour, most 
lament, is, that England, whose generosity would 
cost her nothing, and whose courage would be 
unexposed to fatality, stands aloof What could 
the united power (suppose it can ever be united) of 
Austria, Turkey, Russia, do against England ! 
What would they attempt ( Ilave they not already 
imposed as many and as great restrictions on our 
trade as their own can suffer? and would not a 
war with us dethrone whichcicr of their emperors 
should proclaim it * The popular power is dis- 
played the most vigorously w here only one blow 
is requisite , and the guards of despots arc often- 
times the tutelancs of justice As the generous 
and domestic of the beasts avoid and fly from the 
anger of their master, while the ferocious are im- 
pelled to violence by the activity of fear, so the 
civilised and liberal of men elude the shock of 
royal discontent, while the barbarous rush against 
it, and strangle it at a grasp 

An alliame, offensive and defensive, with 
Greece, would render us invulnerable in the only 
part of the world where we have lately shown our 
feebleness. We should unite to us a maritime 
power, which within half a century would of itself 
be equipollent on the sea with France , and we 
should attract to our merchants those advantages 
of commerce in the Levant w hick at present lean 
toward her Chatham, if he had lived in our 
days, would have cost on every side around him 
the seeds of maritime and constitutional states 
We may extend our dominions in many ways , we 
can extend our power in this only None of our 
late ministers have had clear views or steady aims 
We have been hovering on the shores of Greece 
until the season is going by for aiding her ; and 
another power will soon have acquired the glory 
and the benefit of becoming her first protectress 
Odysseus If a new world were to burst forth 
suddenly m the midBt of the heav ens, and wo were 
instructed by r angelic voices, or wliatcv er kind of 
revelation tho Creator might appoint, that its in- 
habitants wore brave, generous, happy, and warm 
with all our sympathies, would not piouB men 
fall prostrate before him, for such a manifestation 
of his power and goodness’ What then * shall 
these very people, these religious, be the first to 
stifle the expression of our praise and wonder, at a 
marvel far more astonishing, at a manifestation of 
power and goodness far more glorious and mag- 
nificent? The weak vanquish the strong, the 


oppressed stand over the oppressor ; we see happy, 
not them who never were otherwise, not them who 
have made no effort, no movement of their own 
to earn their happiness, like the ereatureB of our 
imaginary new world, but those who were the most 
wretched, and the most undeservedly, and who 
now, arising as from the tomb, move the incum- 
brances of ages and of nations from before them, 
and, although at present but half erect, lower 
the statnre of the greatest heroes. 

Trelawny Two islets, neither of them greater 
than a gentleman’s estate in England, defied the 
vengeance of the Turkish government and the 
malignity of the English, devoting the fortunes 
and lives of the inhabitants, raising troops, fitting 
out armaments, erecting fortresses, filling them 
with munition, fighting under and upon them, 
setting fire to them, and expiring with their 
enemy amid the rums 

Odysseus In more than one place was this 
done. Do you carry provisions of patience enough 
for a long story ? 

Trelawny I am ready to start w ith yon 

Odysseus Santa V eneranda is a fortified monas- 
tery, to which All Pasha, some years before, had 
penetrated with an army of fifteen thousand men, 
driving hack the Suliots, in number one thousand 
three hundred At the Right of their women, led 
thither by Mosko and Kaido, they again gave the 
shout of battle, and became in turn the assailants 
Many of the females fought by their sides who- 
ever saw a Ralire drop, or a musket, seized it 
Others Btaycd upon the rocks, rolling down stoneB 
on the young ardent Mussulmans, w ho had fancied 
them an easier prey, and better worth conquer- 
ing than their husbands and their brothers 
Seven hundred and forty heads sere piled up 
into a trophy by the Suliots . and All Pasha fled 
away in disguise and baited at Yannma. This 
battle was fought on the 20th of July, in the 
year 1701 

Photo Zavcllas and bis sister Kaido, in the year 
1802, were received into Santa Veneranda, when 
he had set fire to his house that no Turk should 
ever profane it, and when he had asked as the 
only reward of his obedience that the archons 
would watch over their country, and never let the 
name of their ancestors be dishonoured 

Samuel, who from the austenty of his life, from 
the confidence and awe he had inspired by an- 
nouncing the prodigies he would undertake, and 
by performing them to the hour, had obtained the 
appellation of the Last Judgment, defended Santa 
Veneranda with three hundred Suliots, rejecting 
the offers and retorting the threats of the Mahome- 
tans He gave that reception to Photo and Kaido 
which their courage, tbeir perseverance, and their 
virtue merited. Few covet the glory, eminent as 
it iB, of licmg the first to acknowledge in anyone 
true greatnoss. He added this large sum of it to 
what he had acquired by his prudence, his forti- 
tude, his devotion, and his integrity 

The Suliots now began to value him whom 
Samuel loved and cherished, expressed their 
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repentanoe at exacting the sacrifice he had made, 
a sacrifice to him so costly and to them so profit- 
less, implored him to return among them, and 
offered to rebuild his house, and to place in his 
hands the supreme authority 

“ If you hope," replied he, “ that the enmity of 
All can be turned aside from you by negotiation, 
I will undertake it if on the contrary you be- 
lieve, as I do, that open war is better, let me bear 
that part m it, whatever it may be, of which you 
may deem me capable. Leave not, however, to 
me the invidious duty of punishing those who 
were my friends and fellow-soldiers, and now are 
traitors.” 

The adherents of the men he thus designated 
and denounced, at last prevailed in the council , 
and it was resolved that he should go embassador 
to tho court ofYanmna. He soon discovered, 
what lie never had doubted, the perfidy of All, 
no less evident on this occasion than on former 
ones, and was not sorry to cany back tho con- 
ditions of peace proposed by him to the Sul lots 
Having then returned home, and having given 
his advice both to reject them and to resist the 
tyrant that wonld impose them, in rain did his 
fnends and followers adjure him to remain in the 
city 

“ Formerly ’ Raid he “ when our archons com- 
manded me to assist him with seventy men 
against his enemies in Argyro-Oaslro, and he fell 
upon and disarmed us and led us off captn es, \ 
watched my opportunity of escaping, that Hull 
might not he taken by snqinse, although my son 
was yet left with lnm, and grievous (I confess it) 
were my fears for a life so dear to me I have 
now given my promise to return ’ 

There was silence but, among those who knew 
Zavellas, there could no longer be suspense or 
expectation He had spoken , and was soon in a 
dungeon of the fortress on the lake 

Samuel was not inactive lie and Photo had 
watched with no less curiosity than inquietude the 
construction of a redoubt, at Villa It was flanked 
by four towers, mounted with twelve brass cannon, 
and manned with a hundred anil eighteen chosen 
Arnants Against this post Samuel demanded 
two hundred men and a barrel of powder A 
workman had brought him information of its 
weaker parts , and leading forth m the silence ot 
night the troop entrusted to lum, followed bv 
several of the women and many of tlic stouter 
boys, he gave them his benediction, took up a 
pickaxe, ordered a few to follow and work beside 
him, fixed the barrel of powder in the cavity they 
had opened, laid the train, dcsccndod, and raised 
a loud shout, which his followers filled up cou- 
rageously. The Turks ruBbcd forward to the 
tower, and disappeared with it Ah, more indig- 
nant at a loss than a disgrace, vowed vengeance , 
marched through the plain of Yanmna with four- 
teen thousand men, and nothing lived behind him 
The Suhots, emboldened by success, and remem- 
bering that for ten whole years they had resisted 
the best soldiers of the Ottoman ompire, and 


armies equally numerous, took the field against 
the invader. While they encountered death for 
their country, Pilio Gusi, a Suliot, introduced the 
enemy into Bull Photo Zavellas escaped He 
and Kaido and Samuel were blockaded in Santa 
V eneranda by nine thousand Turks, of whom they 
slew seven hundred Means of defence and of 
sustenance wore failing a favourable capitula- 
tion, with the honours of war, was proposed to 
them none ventured to express the wish or the 
necessity of accepting it Samuel now spoke. 
“ My children ” Raid he “ the terms offered to us 
include the unfortunate of Bull, who wander on 
the mountains or hold out from insulated towers 
we havo no time to hesitate, no choice to make 
accept them.” This voice had always been heard 
as a lather's, as a prophet's the terms were rati- 
fied “ And now” cried he aloud and solemnly 
“ let us for the last time m this holy place render 
thanks to God for our preservation and deliver- 
ance ” The service was performed the Boldiors 
went forth armed the wounded were supported 
by the women Samuel, who told them he should 
give up possession of the fortress when he saw 
them safe on the road, waited until bix hundred 
Turks had entered They rushed into the church, 
partly through fanaticism to pollute it, and partly 
through avanec to plunder it He stood m the 
vault below his hour was come he threw a 
lighted torch on the powder, and left but his 
name on earth Detachments had already set out 
to despoil and exterminate the last Suhots It 
was impossible to protect the women in any other 
way than by defending their own lives against the 
multitudes that encompassed them Sixty mo- 
thers, those who had become so the latest, too 
feeble to contend or to fly, and unable to join 
their husbands, or ev en to find them in tlic con- 
flict, far as they bad penetrated into the main 
liody of the enemy, hurled their infants in de- 
speration against their mercilesh pursuers, seized 
one another’s hands and necks, raised the hymn 
of death, and rushed down a precipice together 
Unfortunate' (for humanity must call them so 
even m their eternal glory) not to have lived to 
nee how their elder sons now avenge their younger 
and them Despo, widow of Bozzi, yet possessed 
a tower m the territory of Suli, into which she had 
carried her daughters, her little grandaughtera, 
and their nearer relatives Defence and escape 
with honour were alike impossible surrender 
was unthought of She exhorted them to die 
with her they were passive and silent, placed 
themselves on some chests of cartouches at her 
side, and shared with her the death of Samuel 
Noti and Kitzo Bozzans bad withdrawn m good 
timo from 8uh to VuTgarelli, had opened to them- 
selves the pass of Athanasia, forced the gorge of 
Theodosia, and, after fighting two days incessantly, 
pressed forward to the bridge of Coraeos, the ter- 
mination (as they imagined) of their march. It 
was however commanded by a Turkish battery. 
Ho hope was left to them, but of occupying the 
reck and monastery of Vetcmizza. This they 
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accomplished , and many were the Turks who fell 
in striving to dislodge them from it As, how 
over, there were no provisions, nor means of 
obtaining any, another attack was made against 
the bridge In the attempt to force the bam 
cade, nearly the whole troop was slain The 
women saw nothing now between them and the 
Turks husbands and brothers were called upon 
in vam no voice of pity, none of encouragement, 
none of acknowledgment, was heard Not all even 
of the children were surviving for some had been 
slain while held up that the fathers might see 
them Two hundred mothers ran with their in 
fonts and little boys to where the river was deeper, 
just above, and commanding their daughters to 
cling to them inseparably, if they ever lov cd them, 
and if that which distinguishes the Suliot women 
above all others, is dear and sacred Never were 
they more obedient The traveller who may see 
hereafter the whirlpools of the Achelous, will shud 
der they did not 

Noti Ho/vans had fainted after Ins fifth wound, 
and was dragged into the dungeon of Yannina 
Kitzo and ten more escaped Photo Zavcllas and 
Kaido, with Dimo Draco and Zima Zervas, forced 
their way through the defiles, retreated to J’arga, 
and afterward were received with the compassion, 
and the honours due to them in the Ionian Isles 
But Parga and they were doomed to bo no longer 
the refuge of the free or the unfortunate The 
first time a whole ( hnstim people was ever sold 
openly bv another ( hnstnn people to the Maho- 
metan w vs by England on tlie thirteenth of 
March, 1817 On the ninth of Mav at sunset, 
the British flag was struck from the walls of Pargi 

Trrfan m/ The worst harm ever done to Greece, 
oven more atrocious than that inflicted on Parga 
was by prevailing on the king ol Persia to suspend 
hostilities against the Turks and finally to accept 
conditions of peice in the hour of victorv Hul 
our ministry abstained from this interference, 
your freedom had been secured in the second year 
of the contest The least wo can do now is to 
save the remainder of yonr women and children 
from slavery since without our active eo opera 
tion against you these would not for the most 
part, have been fitlicrlcss and widows If von 
had been our tnenues for ccnturieR wo could 
never have proved ourselves more persevering 
more systematical, or more destructive, in our 
hostility Among the innumerable acts of par 
tiahty shown by our ministers to the enemies of 
Greece, it was with grief and indignation tint wo 
saw the Zcnobta guide the Ottoman fleet into the 
haibour of Galasendi, and the commander place a 
mortar against men fighting for the most sac red 
rights of humanity, fighting to escape from a 
slavery not endured in any other portion of Europe 

On every ingenuous and well educated mind 
antiquity lays a spell, of which they never after 
ward are dispossessed yet, where judgment has 
grown up in its due proportions, thero can exist 
no doubt that the Greeks in the last five years 
have equalled the glories of their ancestors at any 


like period, although the nnmber that could come 
forward was formerly much greater With all 
the advantages of education and example, Greece 
never saw at once bo many disinterested patriots 
and devoted chieftains Has the whole world, in 
two thousand years, beheld so many who effected 
so much with means so slender? Foremost of 
them are Miaoulis and Canans, and Zavellas and 
Samuel, and he at whose side I stand 

Odysseus The politicians of England seem 
afraid that Russia may benefit by the separation 
of Greece from Turkey , and Russia is afraid of 
the principles which operate the separation She 
wishes the exhaustion of both nations , and, with 
or without the absolute conquest of the Ottoman 
empire, she may threaten or endanger yonr 
dominions m Hindostan 

Trelaumy She would not be able m half 
a century to send an army into India, even if 
she possessed the dominions of the Turk In 
deed, they would be far from affording her any 
groat facility In less than half a century it is 
probable we shall lose that empire, but wo Bhall 
lose it like every other we have lost and are about 
to Iobc, by alienating the ifleotions of the people 
God grant that Russia mij invade and conquer 
Turkey ' Not that the Russians or any other 
people on the Continent, are a better, a braver, 
an honester race than the Turks hut because the 
poluy of the government is adverse to the pro 
gress of civilisation, and bean, with brutal hcavi 
ness on its cradle Ciod gnnt that Russia may 
possess her' Not because it will increase her 
strength but because it will enable, rnd perhaps 
•nduce hci, to liberate from bondage more than 
one brave nvtion She cannot hold Turkey it 
the extremity of such a lever, and thosewho now 
run to help her will slip from under her It is 
only by a war on the Contmcnt, i sir however 
m winch England has no business or right to take 
a pirt, that whit ought to have been done long 
ago can be at laHt effected If our ministers 
should enter into hostilities, the nation will cer 
tamly refuse the succours, even though a majority 
in Parliament should vote them Here another 
great question starts before us, not at present to 
lie discussed One thing is certain if we cannot 
stand under our debt wo can not fight under it 
Orders to march may be given to him who has 
lost i leg but what drum or what cane shall 
make him go! If ever we have another war 
within the next thirty yeare, it must be a war of 
spec ulation, a subscription war, in which the hold 
ers of shares shall pay all the expenses and take 
all the profit Do you suppose we could not, 
without a war, have kept the army of Louis out 
of Spam ? An appeal to the French troops and 
the French people would have shaken that drowsy 
enslaver from his throne a glanco of approbation 
would have enc ouraged the Constitutionalists to fix 
the House of Braganxa In Madrid, and to inflict 
on a perjurer the punishment of his crimes 
It is idle to ask what was the object, for that 
was varying from the first day to tho last let us 
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only think what hare been the consequences of s ments, we give them food, clothing, ground, In- 
war, that precipitated into death and oblivion the struction, morals, religion Humanity cnee out, 
better part of two generations, through nearly the “ 0 toll them they are men * ' and we hear her. 
whole of Europe It has reduced to poverty ten Ib she silent for the Greeks t have their voices no 
millions of ourselves it has consigned to slavery echo in her breast'! do we treat them cruelly be- 
auty millions, partly of our neighbours, partly of cause they have not the advantage of being bar- 
our allies it has enabled the French ministers to barous t do we spurn them because they cling to 
recall the Jesuits, the Spasish to restore the In us 5 is it because they trust only m us, that we 
quisition, the English to appoint their colleagues reject and repulse them, them only of all man- 
and successors it has abolished republics and kind ’ 

republicanism it has cast the dregs of democracy Odysseus The ships of Ismael Bey repass the 
on and over the loftiest thrones constitutional Mediterranean and Archipelago, laden with the 
and monarchal it has multiplied and widened sons and daughters of a half extinguished race , 
the cracks and crevices of the church it has half extinguished under our eyes Their terrors 
sustained and sanctified the mosk it has pro are not at death , their tears arc not for captivity , 
senbed the traffic of those who dealt u Africans their loss though their countiy is Greece, is not 
it has legitimated the practices of such as carry ot country God alone can avenge it God alone 
off the Greeks indulgent to the gambler, gene must hear it Something may surely be done to 
rous to the robber, honorific to the poisoner and alleviate the sufferings of the few survivors, wan- 
assassin, indifferent to the improver of his conn denng among naked rocks, or lifting up their 
try, inimical to the enlightener, and rancorous to hcadB from the rushes in the pestilential marsh 
the defender They require of you no land to cultivate, no sus 

Do 1 think it little, y ou may ask me, to have tenancc no raiment they implore of you penuis 
abolished the slave trade’ Do I speak heedlessly sion to live under the safeguard of laws and to 
of the blacks! No Much would it hive been if partake with the most ignorant and ferocious 
this accursed trade were really abolished if we tribes with murderers and cannibals, a spare 
had united with America to treat os pirates all moment of jour attention and concern 
concerned m it French or Portuguese Wo with Surely surely this is not too much , if you con 
draw from the redress of wrongs wc enforce no sidcr that the finest eloquence ever heard in your 
stipulation of trevties we act dastardly with Parliament was admirable only in proportion as it 
every despot, and perfidiously with every people j resembled the eloquence of our ancestors, and 
Nothing can suffer from aggression without pam that gods were bowed down to and worshipped, 
mg me when I know it but other nations do not i by the wisest and most powerful nations, for being 
interest me like the Greeks, to whom I owe every ■ in form and dignity like them 
exalted, cveiy generous, cv piy just sentiment II His lmpcri il M ijesty was taught from his 
never can be induced to imagine that the cxtine youth upward to contemplate the glories of anti 
tion of all the tribes in Africa, and all in Asia, quity, nearly all of which are crowded in one 
with half of the dwclltrs in Europe would be so people , has he never felt that there is something 
lamentable as the dcatruction of Missolonghi, or more and bettor than ambition ! lias ho never 
even as the death of Boz/ans Animal life in thought that he may now enjoy by uniting, as his 
itself is little animal life, however is nearly all people calls upon him to do the si attcrcd members 
that belongs to the greater part of mankind, unless of the Greek nation and the Greek church * If not, 
some glonous recollection, some mighty aim and yet no king or emperor on earth has the right or 
intent, shall raise them above the level of trodden the power to hinder your co operation w ith us no 
and tnte humanity No such feeling can belong people has the wish , excepting that which at this 
to the generality of nations England and Swe instant is leading thousands into slavery, thou 
den, always contending against greater numbers, sands of women and children, from famished 
and almost always signally victorious, miy be cities, from the cinders of villages, from defiled 
justly proud of military glory Italy of the arts altars , thousands who cry in the agony of despair, 
but which of them m either has outnrafled 1 0 God f is there none to save us 1 
Greece 1 Hor old heroic age was less heroic than No monarch could ever by any exertion render 
the present grant her another, and your children so great a service to humanity as the emperor can 
may see a Phidias and a Sophocles without an effort The effervescence and discon 

Should I have wronged our ministers m doubt tent of his subjects would subside at one word 
ing their sincerity, and m underrating their ex And what word’ Not enslave, not depopulate, 
ertions to suppress the slave trade, let me retract not conquer but a voice that would be heard 
or soften the expression let me say if truth will with transport from every quarter of the world 
bear it, we are zealous m protecting from slavery a voice indeed of glad tidings “Safe ■ save * M 
the remotest nations of Africa, who have always It depends on his determination, which nothing 
for thousands of years been subject to that visits in the universe should sot aside or shake or alter 
faon, and who never have expected, or even heard or delay, whether he will bo the most glonous, the 
tidings of, our generous interference Wc take most potent, the most beloved, the most secure of 
them away by righteous force from under the princes, or whether he will pass his anxious days 
proudest flag , wc convey them to our own sottlo among suspicions and murmurs and seditions and 
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treasons , whether he will suffer those who have bead? upon what parental breast can hers repose, 
prayed with h im and for him, to bend under lust 0 blessed avenger of insulted Freedom! And thou, 
and cruelty, to be driven from their country, to Quiroga! where is the region of thy wanderings! 
expire in tortures, and to leave a progeny, not of Must thou ponder and pore over the vestiges of 
Greeks in religion, name, or habitation, to fight gratitude in lands across the Atlantic * Shall not 
in future wars against him, and to burn the re- Spaniards bear toward thee eternally tho love and 
mamder of the churches to which their mothers veneration that the rudest once of Columbian 
bore them as the last refuge. tribes bear still toward their father Vasco ** In 

Let one voice more inform him then, the voice tho islet of l’ascuaro rest his bones , art thou 
of England, that any prince in Europe would be among those who weep over them! Envying his 
abandoned by his subjects, military and civil, who repose, art thou doubtful of participating his 
should venture to draw the sword against bun, glory! Such arc the first names for children to 
while his is protecting Greece gather up, tho last for men to drop into oblivion. 

If the appeal be ineffectual, lot us believe that Despots are now the revolutionists, and the 
Providence will bring about by means of folly learned and liberal are become more than ever 
and perversity, what wisdom and rectitude were their aversion and Bcom The present race of 
not permitted to accomplish princes, throughout tho continent of Europe, are 

Tn lawny The world is shaken off its axis, and the most ignorant and gross barbarians that have 
the highest nations arc gasping for existence, appeared contemporaneously since the revival of 
crushed by the supenncumbence of tlio lowest letters. 

If the sufferings of others are any alleviation to Odysseus Nevertheless the autocrat of Russia, 
yours, turn toward them. Undoubtedly Greece if he continued to be master of the Ionian Islands, 
hath suffered much, Odvsseus 1 but sufferings are would from policy found a college m them, at 
never extreme while there remains a conscious- which the youth of Greece should receive on easy 
ness of power to resist Spam has lost it Every terms the instruction necessary for the learned 
man in Spain who has laid before his fellow- professions At present they study chiefly at 
citizens the riper and richer fruits of education, Pisa, and are under no obligation to any power 
every man who has made a sacrifice to the public that can protect them The French are solicitous 
good, is marked out for priestly and for royal to draw them to Pans , with what intentions we 
vengeance Fewer families in the same period may easily conceive Nearly all of them are 
were reduced to misery in France by the tyranny favourable to France, and averse to England . a 
of Robespierre, than in Spain by the aggression bias which might have been reversed 
of Louis Restoring hih relative to despotic power, Trelaumy We fancy that everything is to be 
he might at least has c stipulated against his done by money and force , and w e use no other 
inordinate and wanton love of bloodshed, and meanR Much indeed may be effected by them 
have placed some harrier, some boundary, some but the same means must contmue m exercise, or 
imaginary line at least and visible horizon, to the the effect ceases while means less expensive are 
insensate fury of his bigotry and revenge It is equally efficacious and more durable 
known that upward of one hundred and seventy On my way hither I visited the Ionian Umvcr- 
thousand person* have been imprisoned, Amen sity, projected, founded, and principally endowed, 
from their houses, placed under the pow er of the by the most public-spirited and the most literary 
police, or deprived of their occupations and livcli- of our nobility He was unseconded by the 
hood, since the departure of Ferdinand from mimstiy, and thwarted by the governor of the 
Cadiz So much of wretchedness hath never been islands His lodgings were lesB habitable than 
occasioned by any one man within so short a time, would be furnished to a journeyman tailor for 
to so many of the brave, the industrious, and tho eighteen pence a week, at the worst alehouse of 
virtuous The nineteenth century is now thrown any country town m England. 1 will venture to 
back upon the sixteenth assert that every county -jail furnishes a fraudulent 

Odysst us By the help of England 1 debtor with more convenient accommodation than 

Trelaumy Where there is the same oppression, the Enghsh ministry, in tho prodigality of its 
there will he the same resistance where there is grants, allowed to the Chancellor of the Ionian 
the same cruelty, there will be exerted the same University And this was not the treatment of a 
energy to extinguish it single year , although a single one occupies no 

Deplorable 1 that Virtue must assume the atti- undefinablo or scanty space in a life too far on its 
tude of Despair , that bad actions must remove wane, a life of energy and of study At the same 
bad men ; that Justice must use in her defence time enormous sums were voted for the barracks 
the weapon she hath wrested from the criminal and government-house So preferable are guards 
Odysseus. Shall Spam abjure her first friends 1 to friends ' so greatly more important and neces- 
W earliest defenders* Never bo it said of her. sary are soldiers than citizens, force than hu- 
nevor may she lose our sympathies. inanity, subjection than improvement ! 

Trelaumy But where art thou, Ricgo 1 abandon- Do not hope for any aid or intervention from 
mg, to preserve the honour of thy country, the most the ministers of kings. They abandon you from 
beloved and tender of women, in tho first hour of s Vasco de Quiroga, first bishop of Micbuaoan, was Justly 
union Upon what mountain crag rests thy devoted called so. 
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the first moment they ait comfortably in their After a war undertaken not for power but prln- 
placea. Chateaubriand, who wrote The Spirit ciples, so we are told it was, no sooner are the 
of Christianity, and chatters about freedom, no Spaniards become an independent and free people, 
sooner was admitted to office, than he demanded than the envoy of the King of England aids the 
the punishment of death on the publishers of King of Spam to break his oath with them ; and 
sedition by which term all ministers mean the they look down together from the royal palace, 
exposure of their abuses or their incapacity When with equal complacency, on the murder and 
people suffer most they complain loudest; and banishment of how much better men With 
the Bamo hand that has made them suffer most, Bonaparte, when every government and every 
will punish most severely their complaints. The chance was against us, we contended year after 
clearer the truth is, the more partisans will it year, that the power of the French might not 
collect , and the more partisans it collects, the prevail m Spam. Yet the laws and institutions 
more dangerous must it be to the proprietors of they introduced were calculated to reform and 
power Chateaubriand will never be seditious cmlise a generous and aspiring, but a degraded 
against any exercise of tyranny but that which and fcrocionB people We destroy the usurpation 
excludes him from the participation of it, and of Napoleon, we restore a Bourbon , we promise 
although he may go far enough to get whipped, a free constitution Everything is m our power 
he will lift up one oar and scurry off when the what is it we do 1 We allow a beaten enemy to 
bloodhound takes the turn of the beagle He supplant us we allow a Bourbon to exert an au- 
throws into his Spirit of Christianity the spirits thonty which a Bonaparte did not arrogate or 
he secreted from the hall of the jacobins they attempt We give up Spain to France we give 
wore too strong for the baptisera at Nantes and up those who had fought bravely at our sides, to 
the regenerators at Lyons imprisonment and exile, to tortures and death I 

Chateaubriand is called the most liberal of the W o permit our commerce to be oxcluded, onr 
French pnvy councillors, and Canning of the merchants to be pillaged, our capitalists to be do- 
English Yet, when Chateaubriand was in power, franded, and our allies, or rather our ally, for we 
we found tho African slave-trade in full vigour have only one left in the universe, to be invaded 
under his protection, as we find the European by the arms of Spain under the eyes and under 
under Canning's Who would have belies ed that the flag of France Are the Bourbons then a 
England should permit tho Egyptians to carry on preferable race to the Bonapnrtcs, that we should 
the slave-trade against Greece, and should remon- be so tolerant, bo long-suffering, so supine i Are 
strata with Portugal and France for carrying on they more honourable, more jiiRt,moro wise, more 
theirs against Guinea 1 There is no earnestness, conciliatory 1 They reign we have strapped and 
no sincerity, no truth whatever, in this remon- croBS-barred them in their thrones, and must not 
strancc Wcknowthatourministcrmustticklcall ask questions about them let us ask then a few 
the humours of Ins master, and that none was ever about the dwiasfy that is passed Were the 
readier to do it, with every joint of every finger Bonapartes the most slothful, were the Bonar 
If any proof were wanting of the man's duplicity, partes the moRt bigoted, were the Bonapartes 
after his conduct toward Lord Castlereagh, and the most unprincipled, the most ungrateful of 
indeed toward every one with whom he ever mankind 1 Were they persecutors, were they per- 
acted, we might adduce his countenance of that jurers, were they pamudal t 
A’Courtwho betrayed the Neapolitans, liy further- Odysseus Do not wait for an answer from me 
ing a secret correspondence betwoen the king and I wish we had them again at the head of nations, 
his son, and who was the mam instrument in with less power and more experience Kings, 
undermining the Spanish constitution Wherever taught to walk by pnests and to ride by plun- 
he is sent or maintained, it is for some such pur- dorors, will wantonly lay waste all the cultivation 
pose as at Madrid and Naples Be assured that, that lies before them and since there are no 
if the English government should pretend to others, we will try to keep them out of Greece, 
espouse your cause, it will be only to relax your where a robber the more or the less is no grave 
efforts, to unman your navy, and to deliver you matter And indeed there is a likelihood of above 
up to worse servitude than the past one the more and above one the worse where this 

Odysseus Your minister did revive our hopes fur is hung out to cover them 
by his speeches W r e have heard occasionally fine things read to 

Trelaumy He would be an imitator of Chateau- us from newspapers about the person thou hast 
briand , but he has not a tithe of the Frenchman’s been describing. 

abilitioe, as a writer or a politician The English Trelaumy. Part of our money goes to pay the 
nation was never so abased m tho eyes of Europe, people who mislead us, and another part to pay 
as when this adventurer, for the sake of support those who enable them to do it, by newspapers, 
from abroad, sat down quietly and silently at his reviews, and magazines. 

post, and saw the French army pass the Pyrenees Odysseus Has the sun hurt thy head, Trelawnyl 
The French were not recently vanquished, were Trelaumy Not at all why do you ask mel 

not bound hand and foot in their metropolis, Odysseus I feared it. Thon saidst, “ by news- 

when England in the reign of Louis theFourteenth papers, reviews, and magazines ” What, in the 
made war against them to break a family alliance name of God, have military evolutions and stores 
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in common with political writers! Why dost 
thou laugh, my son! 

Trdawny W e never should laugh at a mistake , 
and yet it is almost the only thing we do laugh 
at. Faith i the reviews and magazines I was 
speaking of, have nearly as little to do with liters 
tore as with war They arc printed sheets, pre 
tending to give an account of new publications 
the writers of them arc paid to traduce the tha 
racter and vilify the productions of those who 
think differently from their employers They are 
likewise the eulogists of the ministry or the oppo 
sition, and arc among us what the Albanians arc 
among you , faithful and trusty while you pay 
them well, but ready at any hour to go over to 
your enemy, and to be as trusty and faithful to 
him, if he will pay them better 

Ody\*evs Ho 1 these I find aie the public criers 
who extol your minister for his liberality and 
wisdom M hat can we Greeks expect from him 1 
promises, delays, deception, destitution • 

Tri lawny Let those uphold the cabinet con 
spirator who have plates or promises or expet ta 
tions, but let them obtain no more credit for 
their rectitude, than when they swear to you they 
belicyc he expended fourteen thousand pounds at 
Lisbon, for three months board and lodging 
Odin* < us I do not understand how this can lie 
Trelaimy N or does any man However, the 
House of Commons, at that time composed in 
great part of stockjobbers, contractors, commis 
sioners, together with some six fingered patriots, 
who have since robbed the jioor Greeks through 
their rags instituted no inquiry into the impudent 
and incredible declaration, that, although he had 
received fourteen thousand pounds of the public 
money, he hod spent somewhat of Ins own beside 
The wonder in, nobody had the spirit to propose 
that so disinterested a patriot should at least be 
indemnified by the nation, for the few remaining 
thousands he had generously disbursed in her ser 
vice He accepted the ofliee from Castleroagh 
whom he had attempted by clandestine means to 
prove unworthy of the kings confidence, and 
Castlereagh was rejou ed to cover him with ton 
tempt by acceding to his solicitation 

Odysseus I tare little what youi public men 
are doing one against another but it concerns 
me nearly if they quail at Russia 

Trdawny If they apprehend any danger from 
her, they should connive at the accumulation of 
her territory She is weakened by every people 
she enslaves, because the extremities are weightier 
than tho centre Europe far from being threatened 
by her with future irruption of barbarians is pre 
served from it She will ciy ilise her tribes , she 
can not amalgamate nor unite them Were she 
mistress of Turkey, she would soon lose Poland 
and the TurkB, being a nobler and more dignified 
race than the Muscovites, would, under Muscovite 
discipline, expel them 

Ter&tza 0 those homd creatures 1 what makes 
them noble * what makes them dignified i 
Odysseus. Tersitza I we see few, excepting sol j 


dierg and robbers and (what are worse than the 
one, and no better than the other) merchants I 
have lived among those who, although not the 
most virtuous of the Turks, are much superior in 
gravity and decorousness of deportment to the 
principal men in Russia or Austria, m Italy or 
France Wary and unconfidmg, they behave 
toward all with the winning courtesy of pliant 
grandeur Never does a word escape them within 
the possibility of offending To those who by 
their services have merited their favour, they are 
tho most grateful and the most generous of man 
kind These are their virtues We already know 
too well their vices of which in our eyes the most 
grievous and intolerable, is, the desire of holding 
us m subjection bo long as this is unquenched 
in them, we are their enemies hut if justice or 
exhaustion should subdue it, rather would I con 
fide m them as allies and friends than in any other 
nation under heaven 

2i dmtny Let us try whether wo can not 
bring about, by force of arms, this desirable con 
summation 

I have little respect for the autocrat of Russia , 
little regard or commiseration for his hordes of 
slav cs , and 1 1 onfess that I regret none of his con 
quests, excepting Finland The others are hap 
pier thm they were before, and will render more 
service to freedom and humanity , than they conld 
have done without a temporary subjugation If 
Alexander docs not Buciouryou, there are two 
reasons first the semUrrmn money given by 
England, France, and Austria, to his mistresses 
and confidants , secondlv , what naturally flows 
from it, the allurements of pleasure that have 
lately been thrown into hi- way by them, in order 
to counteract the impressions of policy, to stifle 
the voice of conscience, to efface the last vestige 
of honour, and to deaden any fibre in his breast 
that may respond to the throbbing- of his country 

Odyssiui If, os thou seemedst to say, the em- 
pire of tho C/ars being already incompact and vast, 
a little more added to the extremity of this enor 
mous lever would render if so cumbrous that no 
human arm could support it, policy would not urge 
the Autocrat to extend his dominions any farther 

Trelowny It surely is a rational and just desire, 
and countenanced by the soundest policy, to annex 
w liatever is within the Greek communion, with the 
sole exception of the land of Greece, which is too 
far off, and would be too restless, too vulnerable, 
and greatly more serviceable and much less mvi 
dious os an ally N othrng ean exceed the lev ity and 
impudence of French politicians, who reprehend 
and condemn this imaginary project, while their 
court interferes in behalf of the Catholic Greeks, 
and presumes even to threaten the majority of 
the nation, if these are compelled to perform the 
duties of citizens. While they were compelled by 
Turkey to perform the offices of slaves, no threat 
was heard, no complaint Russia, having a right 
by treaty to interfere in behalf of her communion, 
exhibits more discretion and moderation. She 
appears to have read m the astrological section of 
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her almanack, compiled in London and revised when I am found unworthy of fighting at yon t 
in Faria, that conquest will ruin her, and she side, or unable to execute the most arduous of 
ahrinVa back in vacancy with her sword un- your commands. 

sheathed. Odysseus. Of ability and of seal thou hast given 

Odysseus Luxury is more likely to enfeeble me many proofs. The memory of thy courage and 
her , for, barbarous as she is, she is no less dis- of thy friendship lies deep withm my heart, but 
solute. without witnesses, without reward • for those who 

Trelavmy. I believe it was never contradicted have fought with me may die with me before 
nor doubted, that every great empire has decayed another year , and England, in the prodigality of 
through luxury this theory I suspect to be un- her honours, hath none m reserve for the chain- 
founded Luxury, if confined to few, can do pions of Greece 

little mischief to the people at large, particularly Beside ..lam slow to mention it in thy pre- 
where the population lies scattered , if general, scnce . English officers are accustomed to some 
there can be no better proof of the state’s flourish- conveniences 

ing condition, no surer exposition of its tute- Trdaumy I am no longer ono of them. Lieute- 
laiy laws It is only when great interests clash, nants and ensigns all expect to find here, on the 
only when great properties are tom away and morning of tlieir arrival, a new colonel’s uniform 
insulated from the mass, only when one portion of hanging over the back of the sofa, with a pair of 
the citizens has something to compensate it for shining boots on the carpet in the centre of it, 
the loss of countiy, and the other can sustain no reflecting their equally smooth countenances, 
loss whatever, that nations are enslaved and Odysseus. We have nothing of this we have 
ruined only reeds and rushes , for they grow in moist 

We must regulate the index of luxury by the places, where the enemy cannot bum them and 
places wc are in, and calculate its effects by what when we lay down onr bodicB on the field, we 
it acts on. The Babylonians, the Persians, the press a couth strewn over with such spoils as they 
Macedonians, the Tartars, were ruined by their perhaps would not go into battle for, but the best 
conquests. Rome was not subdued on the tnchh- m my opinion that any one can win . sound sleep 
ma of Apicius or Petromus Her citizens fell from sound consciences, and, more refreshing 
away and yielded to the enemy, when no common than soundest sleep, dreams of victory from hard 
bond of interest held them together , when they fighting 

possessed large estates m the provinces, and their Do not ikney me ungrateful or invidious it is 
money was put out to interest m them By true, I expected more from the reputation of Eng- 
degrees the chief property of the Roman senators land for public spirit and onlightencd counsels, 
and gentleman layout of Italy, which country Trelawny We were dealers and chapmen when 
therefore was descried by the Genius of Agricul- we W'crc at the best we are now gamblers and 
ture Innumerable slaves were employed about sharpers purse bearers to Ali-Paslia, purveyors to 
their villas and gardens, while their tables were Ibrahun-Bey, slave-importers and pandars to Turk, 
supplied from Syria, Pamphylia, Egypt, and Algermc, and Egyptian Even those who press 
Nuraidia They were never so respectable, never forward to offer you their gold, filch from yon 
so formidable, as when they spent many months while they offer it , and you will find among these 
of the year on their patrimonial estates, small liberal men more roguery and robbery than among 
ones, and thence near enough one to another both the vilest slaves of the harem The spirit of spe- 
for conviviality and for checks culation possesses them , of all spirits the most 

A man is not the weaker in mind or body for unclean, and the last to be exorcised 
eating a turbot in preference to a roach, or a pea- Odysseus When I hear an Englishman speak 
cock in preference to a raven • in his social state thus of his country, I am only the more inclined 
he is the weaker, and deplorably indeed, when his to believe in his ardent love for her. He remcm- 
interests and affections he beyond his country, hers what she has been, he feels what she ought to 
which soon pines away at his indifference. be, ho anticipates what she may be, and he mis- 

Odysseus Now, Trelawny, turn thy attention a represents what she is Such is the effect of 
little to thyself passion, which has been the purest and tenderest 

Thou earnest hither with an ardent and intense on tom and ulcerated hearts indifference is free 
desire of doing good activity is requisite to thee, from it Be thou, 0 Trelawny 1 what the insen- 
While the goats are being milked, and such other sible can lie without an effort, the generous on 
refreshments are preparing for us as the place some occasions not . bo juBt 
affords, let me again exhort thee to consider well, Tersttea. Do I disturb you grave men by coming 
I do not say the danger of remaining with me (for back so soon to you I Brother, I know you choose 
that would only fix thee), but the probability of milk drink this while it is warm and froths. It 
long inaction. I know my enemies I am aware hums and buzzes as if there were flies upon it, 
of their machinations : I shall defeat them in my but there are none m the cavern , so you may take 
own manner, at my own season. a large draught freely. 

Trdaumy He by whose courage and conduct You, being an Englishman, will prefer wine . 
more Turks have fallen than by any other chief- here is some, very sweet, 
tain’s, may defy them still. Dismiss me, Odysseus, Trelavmy. If Tersitza has proved it. 
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Tersitza I have indeed I would not have given 
it to you if I had not tasted it we are never quite 
safe from our enemies 

Odysseus My dear Tersitza I it was not very 
pohte in you to offer me the milk before you had 
presented the wine to our guest 

Tersitza (aside to Odysseus) Alas • I know it 
I can not be polite to him, though I wish it above 
all things, and think of nothing but of my failure 
in it What an effect has a stranger m making 
one rude and unseemly ! You never told me I 
was so before 

Odysseus I never remarked it but m thiB one 
instance 

Tersitza Oh < how badly do you see, my bro 
thor ' or how kmd you are 1 

Odysseus Come along with mo, child ' 
Trelawny 1 I return to thee when I find that 
the women have taken their proper places of rest, 
and want nothing 
Tirsitza Brother 1 
Odysseus What wouldBt thou have 1 
Tersitza 1 would ask something 
Odysseus Be discreet, Tersitza 1 Discreet 1 
thou art always Speak at once 1 grant it 
Tersitza Grant what 1 
Odi/ssi us What you u ould ask 
Tersitza Do you really now command that 
noblo youth 1 

Odys stus Is that all 1 
Tersitza Tell me tell me 1 Do tell me ' 
Odysseus Yes my lose' He has declared his 
resolution to obey my orders 

Tersitza Oh • do command him then never 
more to ride between me and the edge of a pre 
cipiec so terribly high, a brook seems only a 
long vine tendril from it and a fountain a glossy 
leaf where the path is not lei el enough for any 
but the flattest stones to lie upon it (rounder w ould 
roll off), nor broad enough for the surest footed 
beast to walk safely, though quite alone 
Odysseus Thoughtless young man! why did 
he ndc there 1 

Tersitza I asked him myself the same ques 
tion he said he rode there to admire the magni 
licence of tho view 

Surely to look down on the peaks of rocks and 
the summits of pines, is not so pleasant as to he 
back and see them one abovo another from a 
tufted knoll of solid serpolet, where the lasender 
round about it does not pnek our legs, because 
the roe has lain down and slept on it and broken 
its brittle stalks 

Tell him this remind him the very first time 
you nde or walk together and before you have 
gone far Ho is Beven years older than I am, or 
six at the least, and is not half so considerate and 
wise m many things 
Odysseus I will speak to him now 
Tersitza Aside then for be would be angry 
if he thought I said anything about him 
Odysseus I will call him then aside 
Tersitza Let me go quite away first 
Odysseus Trelawny » my presence is requisite 


on the eastern coast The Pasha of Negropont 
has threatened that, unless 1 lay down my arms 
he will bring such a force against me as shall 
crush me instantly 

Trelawny Threats are useful only to the 
threatened the wise man has no will for than, 
and tho strong man no occasion 

Odysseus Eightly spoken Our enemy is only 
our sentinel when he challenges as the pasha does 
I depart this night 

To thy science I commit the fortification of the 
cavern, to thy courage its defence Whatever else 
is dear tome in the world I entrust to thee with 
the Borne confidence Not last in the precious 
charge is thy own good name 

Andrltxo, the father of Odyneua, was the chief of a 
village called Maieno, in Roumely, on the obannel of 
Talanda Hie property consisted of sheep and goats, and 
he led a wandering life, on the plains In winter, on the 
mountains in summer, principally those of Ptson and 
PamasBua When he vu about twenty yours of age, a 
party of Turks having moulted the females of his family, 
a fray ensued ha drove them from his house with slough 
ter, set it on fire, and took refuge in the mountains From 
that moment he became an outlaw, and joined a body of 
Klepta, then on Parnassus. He was distinguished for 
sagacity courage, strength, and activity qualities whlob 
his son Odysseus inherited without diminution Tradition 
and Kleptic songs havepreserved many extraordinary tales 
of his prowess. Certain It is, he soon became chieftain of 
all the Klepts in Roumely, and raised a regular tribute on 
the whole territory that extends from the gates of Athene 
to those of V annlna. 

The power of the moat ancient sovran families bad a 
similar beginning 

His troops amounted to two thousand, scattered In small 
parties and oooupytag a chum of well fortified posts. For 
fifteen or sixteen years ho repelled all attempts to subdue 
him , and after All Pasha had in vain tried every stra- 
tagem for his destruction, he entered into treaty with him, 
ceding to him the got eminent of Livadia together with a 
part of Roumely But his hatred of the Turks was too 
profound to be erased security power dominion vanished 
before it and on the declaration of war by Russia, he and 
his friend Lambro joined their forces with the Russian, 
who conferred on Andntzo the rank of general, and that 
of admiral on Lambro The admiral bad the means of 
escaping to Russia, when the empress lost eight of power 
and glory in the lowest sensualities , and the general, after 
many difficulties and dangers, reached Santa Maura, then 
in possession of the Venetians, who, after pledging him 
their protection, gave him up to the Turk The Rumen 
court, with its usual Indifference to human suffering, its 
usual insensibility to honour, national and personal, and 
its usual neglect of services no longer necessary to the ac- 
complishment of its projects, forbore to interfere , and this 
brave man, who had resigned a principality in the hopes 
of delivering his country, died a slave In the bagnio at 
Constantinople His son however has lived to see the 
most infamous of man, the Venetian senate, reduced to the 
same condition May they never emerge from it f neither 
they nor their descendants t 

Andritzo left a beautiful widow, then onlj fifteen yean 
of age, with an only son, Odysseus, bom at Previsa. A11 
Pasha did not visit the offences of the father on his 
family On the oontrary, he took them instantly under 
hlg protection , and when Odyeneus waa twelve yean old, 
made him hit pipe-bearer, an offioeof trust, eonfldenoe, and 
distinction. He rose rapidly in preferment, by hie fidelity 
and oonrags, by his skill and enterprise , and at eighteen. 
All conferred on him the government which hie father had 
b olden, and which he him Bell retained till his death, 
excepting the short Interval between the fall at All and 
l the Greek revolution Odjeteus never deserted in any 
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extremity hfa early Mend end patron, nor relaxed In hie 
efforts to extricate him from the perils of his situation, 
hot boldly broke through the blockade, and entered the 
fortress in person, with provisions and reinforcements On 
Its capitulation, be retired to Ithaca. Here a deputation 
vu sent to him, hailing him as the descendant of their 
ancient king, and proposing to him In their enthusiasm 
the means of recovering his inheritance Early intima 
tion was given him, in this island, of the meditated jnsur 
notion of the Greeks He landed in the gulf of Corinth 
and, hastening to the mountains of Parnassus raised the 
largest force that appeared in one body on any part of 
Greece, amounting to five thousand men most of whom 
had fought under him for All Pasha To quiet their 
oonaoienoes for acting again at Mahometans they were en 
oouraged In the belief that he came to avenge tho death 
of their old master , which among the Koumtliots and 
Albanians Is considered a sacred duty These, the first 
raised and the best disciplined troops in Greece, were slain 
for the most part in the several baid and unequal battles 
of the first two campaigns , and It had become expedient 
to prepare some oertaw place of refuge for those who were 
remaining Odyseus then fortified the great cavern in 
Parnassus. To this place he removed his wife Helena, his 
mother Acnvfc, his aster Tersitza and her little brother, 
committing to the courage and honour of Trelawny this 
■acred charge Those who dreaded the establishment of a 
firm and orderly government, poured gold into the hands 
of bourns This leader had been pipe bearer ten years to 
Odysseus, had been entrusted by him with the government 
of Athens, had been saved by him from the death warrant 
of Ab , and now ho hired ruffians and traitors to strangle 
him In his sleep Odysseus perished m the Aoiopolis One 
'Whltcombe, an Englishman, aimed likewise at the life of 
Trelawny, and wounded him with a pistol from behind 
After two months of excruciating pain his wounds growing 
daily worse, he left the cavern, appointing a Hungarian, 
by name Gamerone to the chief command (second to 
him was a Turk so that if be were removed by assassma 
tion, the onme would be fruitless to the perpetrator After 
seven months Camirone was murdered , and tho Turk, as 


was intended, admitted into the fort rem bt$ own country, j 
men, rather than the perfidious Gouras, who bad already ! 
seised on tb© government of his benefactor j 

Odysseus left one son, named Leonidas, bomln Parnassus, ! 
a short time before his father s death 

By those who knew and lived with this chieftain, he la 
represented as a man Incomparably good in all the rela- | 
tions of social and private life He was ardent, and yet 
patient he was confident In himself, yet modest toward 
everyone , venturing on such enterprises as seemed !m 
possible to aocompbsh, and accomplishing them before the 
wonder at the undertaking had subsided Appearing In 
different parts of Graeco at nearly the same instant, and , 
spreading the report by hm emissaries that he was threaten 
mg the positions he perhaps had left behind them, his 
intentions and movements were unknown and unsuspected 
Hence with five thousand men he slew twenty thousand of 
tho enemy, and allowed them no leisure to fortify cities or 
throw up entrenchments. 

Enthusiastic and devoted in friendship he thought other 
men sincere as himself If they ever had sworn it. Ignorant 
that these alone are dangerous He had indeed some 
reason to expect, that ten years of kindness and of con- 
fidence, ten years laden with benefits, that rank, dignity, 
power wealth conferred by him on Gouras, would have 
ensured his fidelity to the last All Tebelen, the most 
vigilant acute, intuitive, intelligent among the political 
men of our age (excepting the Ah of Egypt), warned him 
in vain against this villain, after he had pleaded for his life 
and had obtained his suit ‘ The day will come, Odysseus ' 
when thou wilt u uh thy plea had bt en rejecti d Insensible 
at he is to kindnett and impatient of benefits, how will he 
bear to owe hit Ife to thee f Never trust him after this ' 

By the machinations of Gouras foil the greatest captain 
of Ins country at a time when Euboea waB listening to his 
counsels, and about to rise from her subjection The blow 
by which he fell paralysed tho arm of Freedom, and struck 
off the head from the body of Greece, leaving only a few 
places in the Peloponnose, inhabited by a people of untried 
courage and doubtful faith 
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Petrarca Yon have kept your promise like an 
Englishman, Ser* Geoffreddo welcome to Arezzo 
This gentleman is Messer Giovanni Boccaccio, of 
whose unfinished Decameron, which I opened to 
yon in manuscript, you expressed your admiration 
when we met at Florence in the spring 
Boccaccio I uas then at Certaldo, my native 
place, filling up my stories, and have onlj to 
regret that mj acquaintance with one so friendly 
and partial to me has been formed so late 
How did Rome answer your expectation, sir 1 
Chaucer I had passed through Pisa , of which 
city the Campo Santo, now nearly finished, after 
half a century from its foundation, and the noble 
street along the Amo,+ are incomparably more 
beautiful than anything m Rome 
Petrarca That is true I have heard, however, 
some of your countrymen declare that Oxford is 
equal to Pisa, m the solidity, extent, and costli 
ness of its structures 


* Ser Is commonly used by Boccaccio and Others tor 
Hater 

t The Corn In Bone to sow much finer F. Leopold 
dismantled the walls of Ftoa, and demolished more than 
fifty tower* and turrets Every year .jrt.ii.twi mannose 
are modemtoed in Italy. 


Chaucer Oxford is the most beautiful of our 
cities it would be a very fine one if there were no 
houses m it 

P< trarca How is that I 

Chaucer The lath and plaster white washed 
houses look despicably mean under the colleges 

Boccaccio Pew see anything in the same point 
of view It would gratify me highly, if you would 
tell mo with all the frankness of your character 
and your country, what struck you most m ‘ the 
capital of the uxnld,’ as the vilest slaves in it call 
their great open cloaca. 

Chaucer After the remains of antiquity, I know 
not whether anything struck me more forcibly 
than the superiority of our English churches <md 
monasteries 

Boccaccio I do not wonder that yours should 
bo richer and better built, although I never heard 
before that they are for the money that is col- 
lected m Rome or elsewhere, by the pontiffs, is 
employed for the most part in the aggrandisement 
of their fam il i es Messer Francesco, although he 
wears the habit of a churchman, speaks plamli or 
on these subjects than a simple secular, as I am, 
dares to do 

Petrarca. We may however, I trust, prefer the 
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beauty and variety of our scenery to that of most 
in the world Tuscany Is less diversified, and, 
excepting the mountains above Camaldoli and 
Lavema, less sublime, than many other parts of 
Italy; yet where does Nature smile with more 
contented gaiety than in the vicinity of Florence * 
Great part of our sea-coast along tho Mediterra- 
nean is uninteresting , yet it is beautiful m its 
whole extent from France to Massa. Afterward 
there is not a single pout of attraction till you 
arrive at Terracina. The greater part of the way 
round the peninsula, from Terracina to Pesaxo, 
has its changes of charms thenceforward all is 
flat again. 

Boccaccio We can not travel in the most pictu- 
resque and romantic regions of our Italy, from 
the deficiency of civilisation in the people 

Chaucer Yet, Messer Giovanni, I never jour- 
neyed so far through so enchanting a scenery as 
there is almost the whole of the way from Arez/o 
to Home, particularly round Term and Nami and 
Perugia. 

Our master Virgil speaks of dreams that swarm 
upon the branches of one solitary elm In this 
countiy more than dreams swarm upon every 
spray and leaf , and every murmur of wood or 
water comes from and brings with it inspiration 
Never shall I forget the hour when my whole soul 
was carried away from me by the cataract of Term, 
and when all things existing were lost to me in 
its stupendous waters The majestic woods that 
bowed their heads before it, the sun that was 
veiling Ins glory in mild translucent clouds over 
the furthest courbe of the river, the moon, that 
suspended her orb in the very centre of it , seemed 
ministering Powers, thcmsclv cs in undimmished 
admiration of the marvel they had been looking 
on through unnumbered ages What are the 
works of man in comparison with this* What 
mdeed, are the other works of Nature* 

Pelrarca Scr Giovanni 1 this, w hieh appears 
too great even for Nature, was not too great for 
man Our ancestors achieved it Cunus Den- 
tatus, m his consulate, forbade the waters of the 
Veliuus to inundate so beautiful a valley, and 
threw them down this precipice into the Nar 
When the traces of all their other victories, all 
their other labours, shall have disappeared, this 
work of tho earlier and the better Homans shall 
continue to perform its office, shall produce its 
full effect, and shall astonish the beholder as it 
astonished him at its first completion 

Chaucer. I was not forgetful that we heard tho 
story from our guide but I thought him a 
boaster and now for the first time 1 learn that 
any great power hath been exerted for any groat 
good Roads were levelled for aggression, and 
vast edifices were constructed either for pride or 
policy, to commemorate some victory, to reward 
the Gods for giving it, or to keep them m the same 
temper. There is nothing of which men appear 
to have been in such peipetual apprehension, as 
the inconstancy of the deities they worship 

Many thanks, Ser Francesco, for reminding me 


of what the guide asserted, and for teaching me 
the truth. I thought the fall of the Velinus not 
only the work of Nature, but the most beautifiil 
she had ever made on earth My prevention, in 
regard to the country about Home, was almost as 
great, and almost as unjUBt to Nature, from what 
1 had heard of it both at home and abroad In 
the approach to the eternal city, she seems to 
have surrendered much of her wildnesB, and to 
have assumed all her stateliness and sedateness, 
all her awfulness and seventy The vast plain 
toward the sea abases the soul together with it , 
while the hills on the left, chiefly those of Tusculum 
and of Tibur, overshadow and almost overwhelm 
it with obscure remembrances, some of them de- 
scending from the heroic ages, others from an age 
more miraculous than the heroic, the Herculean 
infancy of immortal Home Soracte comes boldly 
forward, and stands alone Hound about, on every 
side, we behold an infinity of baronial castles, 
many moated and flanked with towers and bas- 
tions , many following tho direction of the preci- 
pitous hills, of which they cover the whole summit. 
Tracts of land, where formerly stood entire 
nations, are now the property of some rude baron, 
descendant of a murderer too formidable for 
punishment, or of a robber too rich for it and 
the ruins of cities, which had sunk in luxury when 
England was one wide forest, are carted off by a 
herd of slaves and buffaloes, to patch up the 
crevices of a fort or dungeon 

Boccaccio Messer Francesco groans upon this, 
and wipes his brow 

Petra) ca Indeed I do 

Three years ago my fancy and hopes were 
inflamed by what I believed to be the proximity 
of regeneration Cola Rienzi might have esta- 
blished good and equitable laws ev en the Papacy, 
from hatred of the barons, would have counte- 
nanced the enaction of them, hoping at some 
future time to pervert and subjugate the people as 
before The vanitj of this tribune, who corre- 
sponded with kings and emperors, and found them 
pliable and ductile, was not only the ruin of him- 
self and of the government ho had founded, but 
threw down, beyond the chance of retrieving it, 
the Homan name 

Let us converse no more about it I did my 
duty , yet our failure afflicts me, and will afflict 
me until my death Jubilees, and other such 
mummeries, are deemed abundant compensation 
for lost dignity, lost power and empire, lost free- 
dom and independence We who had any hand 
in raising up our country from her abject state, 
are looked on with jealousy by those wretches to 
whom cowardice and flight alone give the titles 
and rewards of loyalty , with sneers and scorn by 
those who share among themselves the emolu- 
ments of office, and, lest consolation be altogether 
wanting, with somewhat of well-meaning compas- 
sion, as weak misguided visionaries, by quiet good 
creatures who would have beslavered and adored 
us if we had succeeded 

The nation that loses her liberty is not aware 
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of her misfortune at the time, any more than the 
patient m who receives a paralytic stroke He 
who first tells either of them what has happened, 
is repulsed as a simpleton or a churl 
Boccaccio When Messer Francesco talks about 
• liberty, he talks loud Lot us walk away from 
the green,* into tho cathedral, which the congre 
gation is leaving 

Petrarca Come now, Giovanni, tell us some 
affecting story, suitable to the gloommoss of the 
place 

Boccaccio IfSer GeoffruMo felt in honest truth 
any pleasure at reading my Btcamcroi i, he owes 
me a tithe at least of the stones it contains for I 
shall not be so courteous os to tell him that one 
of his invention is worth ten of mino, until I have 
had all lus ten from him if not now, another dav 
Chaucer Let life be spared to me, and I will 
carry tho tithe in triumph through my country, 
much as may be shed of the heavier and nper 
grain by tho convcjante and the handling of it 
And l will attempt to show Englishmen what 
Italians are, how much deeper in thought, in 
tenser in feeling, and richer in imagination, than 
ever formerly and I will try whether we can not 
raise poetry under our fogs, and merriment 
among our marshes We must at first throw 
some litter about it, which those who come after 
us may removo 

Pdrarca Do not threaten, Ser Geoffreddo' 
Englishmen act 

Boccaccio Messer Francesco is grown mclrn 
choly at the spcctro of the tribune Relate to us 
some amusing tale, cither of court or war 

( limicii It would ill become me, signors, to 
refuse what I can offer and truly I am loth to be 
silent when a fair occasion is before me of advert 
ing to those of my countiymen who fought in tho 
battle of CrcBsy, as did one or two or more of tho 
persons that are the subjects of my narrativ c 
Boccacuo Enormous and horrible as was tho 
slaughter of the French in that fight and hateful 
as ib war altogether to jou and me, Francesco 1 I 
do expect from the countenance of Ser Geoffreddo, 
that he will rather make us merry than sad 
Chaucer I hope I may, the story not wholly 
nor principally relating to the battle 

Sir Magnus Lucy is a knight of ample posses 
sums, and of no obscure family, in the shire of 
Warwick, one of our inland provinces He was 
left in his childhood under the guardianship of 
a mother, who loved him more fondly than dis 
creetly Boside which disadvantage, there was 
always wanting in his family the nerve or fluid, 
or whatever else it may ho, on which the intellec 
tual powers are nourished and put in motion 
The good lady Joan would never let him enter the 
lists at jousts and tournaments, to which indeed 
he showed small inclination, nor would Bhe encou 
rage him to practise or learn any martial exorcise 
He was excused from the wars under the plea that 
he was subject to epilepsy, somewhat of which 

* The cathedral of Arena studs on a green, In which 
are pleasant walks commanding an extensive view 


fit or another had befallen him u his adolescence, 
from having eaten too freely of a cold swan, after 
dinner To render him justice, he had given once 
an indication of courage A farmer’s son upon 
his estate, a few years younger than himself, had 
become a good player at quarter staff, and was 
invited to Charlecote, the residence of the Lucys, 
to exhibit hiB address m this useful and manly 
sport The lad was then about sixteen years old, or 
rather more , and another of the same parish, and 
about the same standing, was appointed his anta- 
gonist The sight animated Sir Magnus, who, 
Boeing the game over and both combatants out of 
breath, cillecl out to Peter Crosby tho conqueror, 
and declared his readiness to engago with him, on 
these conditions First that ho Bhould have a 
helmet on his head with a cushion over it, both 
of which he sent for ere he made the proposal, anil 
both of which were already brought to him, the 
one from a buck s horn in the hall, the other from 
his mother s chair m the parlour secondly, that 
his visor should be down thirdly, that Peter 
should never aim at his body or arms fourthly 
and lastly for he would not be too particular, that, 
instead of a cudgel, lie should use a bulrush, en 
wrapt m the undercoat he had taken off, lest 
enj thing venomous should be sticking to it, as his 
mother said there might be from the spittle or 
spawn of toads cvcts water snakes and adders 

Peter scraped back his right foot, leaned for 
ward, and laid his hooked fingers on his brow, 
not without scratching it the multiform sigm 
fication of humble compliance in onr country 
John Crosby, the father of Peter was a merry 
jocose old man not a little prepense to the mis 
chicvous He had almut him a powder of a ster 
nutatory quality, whether m preparation foi some 
tmk among his boon • ompmions, or useful in 
the catching of chub and bream, as many bus 
ported, is indifferent to mj story This powder 
ho inserted in the head of the bulrush, which he 
pretended to soften and to cleanse by rubbing, 
while he instructed lus lad m the use and appli 
cation of it Peter learned the lesson so well, and 
delivered it so skilfully, that at the very first blow 
the powder went into tho aperture of the visor, 
and not only operated on the nostrils, but equally 
on the two spherical, homy, fish like eyes above 
it Sir Magnus wailed aloud, dropped bis cudgel, 
tore with great effort (for it was well fastened) 
the pillow from his helmet, and implored the at- 
tendants to unbrace him, crying, “ 0 Jesu i Jcsu i 
I am in the agonies of death receive my spirit 
John Crosby kickod the ancle of the farmer who 
sat next him on the turf, and whispered, “He 
must find it first 

The mischief was attributed to the light and 
downy particles of the bulrush, detached by the 
unlucky blow , and John, springing up when he 
had spoken the words, and seizing it from the 
hand of his son, laid it lustily about his shoulders, 
until it fell in dust on eveiy side, ciying, “Scape- 
grace ' scape grace * bom to break thy father’s 
heart m splinters 1 Is it thus thou bogmnest thy 
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service to so brave and generous a master 1 Oat 
of my sight 

Never was the trick divulged by the friends of 
Peter until after his death, which happened lately 
at the battle of Creasy While Fetor was fighting 
for his king and country, Sir Magnus resolved to 
display his wealth and splendour in his native 
land. He had heard of princes and other great 
men travelling in disguise, and under names not 
belonging to them This is easy of imitation he 
resolved to try it although at first a qualm of 
conscience came over him on the part of the 
Christian name which his godfathers and god- 
mothers had given him, but which however was 
so distinguishing, that he determined to lay it 
aside, first asking leave of three saints, paying 
three groats into the alms-box, saying twelve pater- 
nosters within the hour, and making the priest of 
the parish drunk at supper He now gave it out 
by sound of horn, that he should leave Charlecote, 
and travel incognito through several parts of Eng- 
land For this purpose he locked up the liveries 
of his valets, and borrowed for them from his 
tenants the dress of yeomanry Three grooms 
rode forward in lmfiT habiliments, with three led 
horses well caparisoned Before noon he reached 
a small town called Henley m Arden, as Ills host 
at the inn-door told him, adding, when the knight 
dismounted, that there were scholars who had 
argued m his hearing, whether the name of Arden 
were derived from another forest so called in Ger- 
many, or from a puissant family which bore it, 
being earls of Warwick in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor " It is the opinion of the abbot of 
Tewkesbury, and likewise of my very good mas- 
ter, him of Evesham,’ said the host, “ that the 
Saxon carls brought over the name with them 
from their own countiy, and gave it to tho wilder 
part of their dominions in this of ours ” 

"No such family now,” cried the knight “ We 
have driven them out, bag and baggage, long ago, 
being braver men than they were ” 

A thought however struck him, that the vacant 
name might cover and befit him m this expedi- 
tion , and he ordered his servants to call him Sir 
Nigel de Arden 

Continuing his march northward, he protested 
that nothmg Bhort of tho Trent (if indeed that 
river were not a fabulous one) should stop him , 
nay, by the rood, not even the Trent itself, if 
there were any bndge over it strong enough to 
bear a horse caparisoned, or any ford which he 
could see a herd of oxen, or a scoro of sheep fit 
for the butcher, pass across Early on the second 
morning he was nigh upon twenty miles from 
home, at a hamlet we call Bromwicham, where lie 
two or three furnacoB, and sundry smiths, able to 
make a horse-shoe m time of need, allowing them 
drink and leisure He commanded his steward 
to disburse unto the elder of them one penny of 
lawful coin, advising the cunning man to look 
well and soberly at his steed’s hoofs, and at those 
of tho other stoods m his company , which lining 
done, and no repairs being necessary, Sir Magnus | 


then proceeded to the vicinity of another hamlet 
called Sutton Colefield, in which country is a well- 
wooded and well-stocked chase, belonging to my 
dread master the duke of Lancaster, who often 
taketh his Bport therein. Here, unhappily for 
the knight, were the keepers of the said chase 
hunting the red and fallow deer. The horse of 
the worshipful kmght, having a great affection 
for dogs, and inspirited by the prancing and 
neighing of his fellow-creatures about him, sprang 
forward, and relaxed not any great matter of his 
mettle bofore he reached the next foreBt of Can- 
nock, whore the buck that was pursued pierced 
the thickets and escaped his enemies In the 
village of Cannock was the knight, at his extre- 
mity, fain to look for other farriery than that 
which is exercised by the craft m Bromwicham, 
and upon other flesh than horseflesh, and about 
parts lebs homy than hoofs, however hardened be 
the same partB by untoward bumps and contu- 
sions This farriery was applied by a skilful and 
diBcrect leech, while Sir Magnus opened his missal 
on his bed m the posture of devotion, and while 
a pnest, who had been called in to comfort him, 
was looking for the penitential psalms of good 
king David, the only service (he assured Sir 
Magnus) that had any effect in the removal or 
alleviation of such suflbnngs 

When the host at Cannock heard the name of 
his guest, “’Sblood cried he to his son, “nde 
over, Emanuel, to Longcroft, and inform the wor- 
shipful youths, Humphrey and Henry, that one 
of their kinsmen ir come over from the other side 
of Warwickshire to visit them, and has lost his 
way m the forest through a love of sport ” 

On his road into Itugelcy, Emanuel met them 
together, and told them his errand They had 
heard the horn as they were riding out, had 
joined the hunt, and were now returning home 
Indignant at first that anyone should take the 
name of their family, they went on askmg more 
and more questions, and their anger abated as 
their curiosity increased Having an abundance 
of good-humour and of joviality in their nature, 
they agreed to act courteously, and turn the ad- 
venture into glee and joyousness So they went 
back with Emanuel to his father's at Cannock, 
and w ere received by the townspeople with much 
deference and respect The attendants of Sir 
Magnus observed it, and were earnest to see in 
what manner the adventure would terminate 
"Go,” said Humphrey, “and tell your master 
Sir Nigel that his kinsmen arc come to pay their 
duty to him ’’ Tho clergyman who had been 
reading the penitential psalms, and hail afterward 
said mass, opened the chamber-door for them, and 
conducted them to Sir Magnus They began 
their compliments by telling him that, although 
the house at Longcroft was unworthy of their 
kinsman’s reception, m the absence of their father 
. . . when they were interrupted by the knight, 
who cried aloud m a clear quaver, “ Young gentle- 
' men 1 I have no relative m these parts I come 
from the very end of Warwickshire. Reverend 
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sir priest I I do protest and row I hare no cog- 
nisance of these two young gentlemen " 

As he spoke the sweat hung upon his brow 
the cause of which neither the brothers nor the 
priest could interpret , but it really was lest they 
should hare come to dine with him, and perhapB 
have moreover some retinue in the yard Dis- 
claimed so unceremoniously, Humphrey de Arden 
opened a leathern purise, and carefully took out 
his father's letter Whereat the alarm of Sir 
Magnus increased beyond measure, from the un- 
certainty of its contents, and from the certainty 
of being discovered as the usurper of a noble 
name His terrors however were groundless the 
letter was this 

“ Son Humphbet, I grieve that the varlet who 
promisod me those three strong geldings, and 
took monies thereupon, hath mortally disap- 
pointed me , for verily we have hard work here, 
being one against seven or eight,* and, if matters 
go on in this guise, I must e'en fight afoot ere it 
be long, they having killed among them my 
brave old Black Jack, who had often winnowed 
them with his broken wind, which was not broken 
till they broke it The drunken fat rogue that 
now finis me, would rather hunt on Colefield or 
(if he dare come so near to you) on Cannock, than 
lead the three good steeds in a halter up Yoxall 
Lane Whenever ye find him, stand within law 
with him, and use whit-leather rather than Need- 
wood holly, which might provoke the judge , and 
take the throe hale nags, coming hither with 
them yourselves, and paying him forthwith three 
angels, due unto him on the feast of Saint Barna- 
bas and that other (Saint Jude, as I am now re- 
minded), if ye have so many, if not, mortgage a 
meadow And let this serve as a warrant from 
your loving father + 1 1 ” 

“What is that to me?” cned m agony Sir 
Magnus. The priest took the letter and shook his 
head " Sir priest t you see how it stands with 
us said the knight “ Do deliver mo from the 
lion’s den and from the young lions • ” 

“ Friend t” said the priest gravely and sternly, 
“ I know the mark of Sir Humphrey and the 
handwriting is my own brother's, who, taking 
with him in his saddle-hag a goose-pie and twelve 
strings of black pudding for Sir Humphrey, left 
hiB cure at Tamworth but four months ago, and 
joined the army m Franco, m order to shrive the 
wounded It is my duty to make known unto 
the sheriff whatever is irregular in my parish 
“ O I for the love of Christ » say nothing to the 
sheriff) I will confess all,” exclaimed the knight 

The attendants and many of the customers and 
countryfolks had listened at the door, which was 
indeed wide-open , and the priest bemg now con- 
firmed in his suspicion by the knight’s offer to 

* Suoh non afterward was the disproportion of numbers 
at the battle of Cremy. 

t The mark of a knight. Instead of hie name, la not to 
he wondered at Out of the thlrty-slx barons who nub. 
•eribed the Magna Charts, three only signed with their 
names. j 


“confess all,” walked slowly through them, 
mounted his palfrey, and rode over to the Bherifif 
at Penkndge The two young gentlemen were 
delighted on seeing the consternation of Sir 
Magnus and his company, and encouraged by the 
familiarity of one among them, led him aside and 
said, “ It will be well and happy for you if you 
persuade the others of your party to return home 
speedily The sheriff is a shrewd severe man, 
and will surely send every soul of you into Picardy, 
excepting such as he may gibbet on the common 
for an ensample " 

“ Masters I ” replied the Warwickshire wag, 
“ I will return among them and frighten them 
into the road but you two brave lads shall have 
your horses, and your father his, together with 
such attendants as you little reckon on. Are ye 
for the wars?” 

“We were going,” said they gaily, “whenever 
we could raise enough monies from our father’s 
tenantry , for he, much as he desires to have ns 
with him, is very loth to be badly equipped , and 
would peradrenture nee us rather slam in battle, 
or (what ho thinks worse) not in it at all, than 
villanously mounted ” 

“Will ye take me?” cried the gallant yeoman. 

“ Gladly,” answered they both together 

Ralph Roebuck was the name of this brave 
youngster, and, without another word, he ran 
among hiB fellows, and putting his hand above 
his ear, as our hunters are wont, shouted aloud, 
“ Who's for hanging this fine morning i ” “Ralph 1 ” 
chimed they together, somewhat languidly, “what 
dost mean f” 

“ I mean,” whispered he slowly and distinctly 
to the nearest, “that the country will be up in 
half an hour, that the pnest is gone for the 
sheriff, and that if be went for the devil he could 
fetch him 1 never knew a pnest at a fault, 
whatever he winded Whosoe'er has a horse able 
to carry him is in luck. In my mind there will 
be some heels without a stirrup under them, 
before to-morrow, kick as they may to find it I 
must not however be unfaithful to my master, for 
whom I have spoken a fair word, and worn a 
smiling face, m my penlB and tnbulations, with 
those stout young gallants. Each to his own 
bit and bridle the three led chargers let no 
man touch, on his life For the rest, I will be 
spokesman, in lack of a better May we meet 
again in Charlecote, at least half the number we 
set out I” 

Away they ran, saddled their horses, and rode 
off Ralph, who had lately been put in the stocks 
by his master, for drinking a cup too much and 
for singing a song by no means dissuasive of in- 
continence, now for the first tune began to think 
of it again, and expected a like repose after less 
baiting Presently came up a swart, thin, fierce 
little man, with four others bearing arms. He, 
observing Ralph, ordered him to “ stand,” in the 
king’s name. Ralph had been standing, and 
stood, with his arms before him, hanging as if 
they were broken 
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"Varlet and villain I" cried the nnder-sheriff, "0 sir sheriff, sir sheriff' I am disposed to 
for such was the little man, "who art thou?" swear on the rood, I am not, and never was, Sir 
“ May it please your honour,” answered he sub- Nigel de Arden.” 
missively, “ my name is a real one and my own, At these words the nndcr-shenff laughed 
such as it is.” bitterly, and said, “Nor I neither,” and, going 

"And what may it be, sirrah out of the room, ordered a guard to stand at the 

" Balph Boebuck ” door 

"Egad'” cried the little man, starting at it, Hemy then took -him by the arm and said 
"that too sounds like a feigned one Ye are all softly, " Giidart I do not be severe with the poor 
rogues and vagrants Where are thy fellows *” young man below It is true he is in the secret, 
" I can answer only for myself, may it please which he swears he will not betray if he dieB for 
your worship '” said Balph it , but he promises us the three horses without 

" Where is thy leader, vagabond ' ” cried the tnat or suit or trouble or delay, and hopes you 
magistrate, more and more indignant. will allow his master to leave the kingdom in 

" God knows,” answered Kalph, dolorously peace and safety under his conduct, promising 

“ Has he fled with the rest of his gang?” to serve the king, together with us, faithfully in 

“ God grant he may,” ejaculated Boebuck, his wars ” 

"rather than hang upon the cursed tree ” "We could not do better,” answerod the under- 

The under-shenff then ordered his people to sheriff, “ if we were certain the fellow and Mb 
hold Balph in custody, and went and saluted the gang would not waylay and murder you on the 
two De Ardens, who requested that clemency road ” 

might be shown to eveiyone implicated in an "Never fear'” cried Henry "As we shall have 
offence so slight other attendants, and are neither leBs strong nor 

“We must consider of that,” answered the (I trust) less courageous than he, we will venture, 
under-sheriff “ Edward a Brocton, the priest of with your leave and permission ” 

Cannock here, has given me this letter, which he This was given m writing The under-sheriff 
swears is written by his brother William, priest ordered his guards to bring down the culpnt, who 
of Tamwortli, and marked by your worshipful came limping and vciy slow 
father ” The young men bowed “ Who is the “ Pity he can not feign and counterfeit a little 
rogue that defrauded him,” resumed the under- better on the spur of the occasion 1 ” said the 
sheriff, “in the three horses, to our lord the king’s undcr-Bhcnff “He well answers the description 
great detriment and discomfort i” of fat and lazy as for drunken, it shall not be 

It was not for them, they replied, to incriminate to- Jay, on Cannock ale or Burton beer ” 
anyone , nor indeed would they knowingly bring When the knight had descended the stairs, and 
any man’s blood on their heads if tkcycould help it saw Kalph Boebuck, ho shrieked aloud with sur- 
“ The impostor m the house shall be examined,” prise and gladness, " O thou good and faithful 
cried the little man, drawing lus forefinger along servant ' enter into the joy of thy lord I” 
his lips, for they were foamy He wont into the “ God’B Mood I” cried Balph " I mnst enter 
room, and found the knight in a shower of tears then into a thing narrower than a weasel’s or a 
"Call my varlets' call my rogueR '” cried Sir wasp's hole To what evil have yon led us'” 
Magnus, wringing Uib hands and turning away “ Now you can speak for me !’’ said the knight, 
his face Kalph shook his head and sighed, “ It will not 

“ ltogucs ' " said the under-shenff " They are do, master 1 I am resolved to keep my promise, 
gone off, and in another countj , or near upon it , which you commanded upon first setting out, 
else would 1 hong them all speedily, ns I will thee, though it may cost me limb or life Master ' one 
by God’s pleasure. How many horses hast thou word m your oar ” 

m the stable'” “No whisperings ' no connivances! no plans 

“Sir' good sir' gentle sir' pnticnco a little’ or projects of escape'” cncd the guard They 
let me think awhile ' ” said the knight helped Sir Magnus into his saddle with more than 

“ Ay, ay, ay ' let thee think forsooth 1 ’’ scorn- their hands and arms , which, instead of officions- 
fully and canorously in well-sustained tenor ness, he thought an indignity, though it might be 
hymned the son of Themis " This paper hath the practice of those parts The two De Ardens 
told me ” mounted two of the richly caparisoned steeds, the 

" Worthy sir '” said the knight, "hear reason ' third was led by their servant, who went home- 
Hear truth and righteousness and justification by ward with those also whieh they had ndden, for 
faith I Hear a sinner in tribulation, in the shadow what was neoessaiy, liemg ordered to rejom them 
of death I” at Lichfield. Kalph Koebuck sat alert on hia 

“ Faith 1 sirrah ' thou art very near the sub- own sorrel palfrey, a quick and active one, with 
Btance, if there be any,” interposed the under- open transparent nostrils He would, as became 
sheriff him, have kept behind hiB master, if the knight 

"Nay, nay ' hold ! I beseech you ' as I hare a had not called him to his side, complaining that 
soul to be saved ” the length and roughness of the roads had shaken 

"Pack it up then ! pack it up ' I will give it his saddle so as to make it uneven and uneasy 
a lift when it is ready ” Many and pressing were the offers of Balph to set 
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it right . Sir Magnus shook his head and answered “ I can not well think it,” mattered Sir Magnus 
that "man is born to Buffering as the sparks fly in suspense. “ They would never have dared to 
upward.” rebuild it, after God's anger thereupon.” 

« I could wish, sir,” said Ralph, “ if it did not It was the spiro of Lichfield cathedral, 
interfere with higher dispensations” . . When they entered the city they found there 

“ The very word I Ralph I tho very word 1 thou some hundreds of French prisoners, taken in the 
rememberest it ! I could not bring it nicely to late skirmishes, who were chattering and laughing 
mind Several Sundays have passed since we and boasting of their invincibility Their sun- 
heard it. Well 1 what couldst thou wish ’ " burnt faces, their meagre bodies, their loud cnes, 
11 That your worship had undor you at this and the violence our surly countrymen expressed 
juncture the cushion of our late good lady Joan, at not being understood by them, although as 
which might serve you now somewhat better than natives of Lichfield they Bpoke Buch good English, 
it did at the battle of the bulrush We all Borvc removed in part the doubts of Sir Magnus, even 
best in our places ” bofore he heard our host cry, “By God 1 a very 

“ By our lady 1 Ralph * I never saw a rnftn so Babel Later in tho evening camo some Welsh- 
much improved by his travels as thou art What men, having passed through Shropshire and 
shall we both be ere wo roach home again 1 " Cheshire with mountain Bheep, for the fair the 
Ralph persuaded his master how much better it next morning These too were unintelligible m 
were that his worship did not return too speedily their language, and different from the others, 
among the cravens and recreants who had de- They quarrelled with the French for mocking 
sorted him, and who probably would bo pursued , them, as they thought Sir Magnus ex pressed 
and then what a shame and scandal it would bo, if his wonder that an Englishman, which the host 
such a powerful knight as Sir Magnus should see was, should be found in Buch a far country, among 
them dragged from his own hall, and from under the heathen , albeit some of them spoke English, 
his own eyes to prison. If by any means it could not being able for their hearts and bouIb to do 
be contrived to prolong the journey a few days, it otherwise, since all the languages m the world 
would be a blessing , and the Do Ardens, it might were spoken there as a judgment on the ungodly, 
bo hoped, would say nothing of the matter to the He confessed he had always thought Babel was m 
sheriff Sir Magnus felt that his importance another place, though be could not put hiB finger 
would be lowered by the seizure of lus servants, upon it exactly. Nothing, he added, so clearly 
in hm presence, and undor his roof , and he had proved the real fact, as that the sheep themselves 
other reasons for wishing to ndc leisurely, in were misbegotten and blackfeced, and several of 
which his more active companions little partiei- them altogether tawny, like a Moor’s head he had 
pated On their urging him to push forward, he seen, he told them, m the chancel-window of Saint 
complained that his horse had been neglected, Mary's at Warwick “ Which reminds me,” said 
and had neither tasted oat nor bean, nor even the pious knight, “ that the hour of Angelus must 
sweet meadow-hay, at Cannock His company he at hand, and, beside the usual service, I have 
expressed the utmost solicitude that this neglect several forms of thanksgivmg to run through bc- 
should bo promptly rcmodicd, and grieving that fore I break bread again ” 

the next stage was still several miles distant, It was allowed him to go alone upstairs for his 
offered, and at tho samo time exerted, their best devotions, m which, ye will have observed, he was 
services, in bringing the hungry and loitering very regular Meanwhile the landlord and his 
steed to a trot Sir Magnus now had his shrewd two daughters, two buxom wenches, were admitted 
suspicions, he said, that the saddle had been ill mto the secret, and it was agreed that at supper 
looked to, and doubted whether a nail from behind all should speak a jargon, by degrees more and 
might not somehow have dropped lower When more confused, and that at last every imaginable 
he would have cleared up his doubts by the agency mistake should be made, m executing the orders 
of his hand, again tho whip, applied to his flinch- of tho company The girls entered heartily mto 
ing stood, disturbed the elucidation , and his the device, and tho rosy-facod fathor gave them 
knuckles, instead of solving tho knotty point, hints and directions while the supper was being 
only added to its nodoBity At last he cried, cooked Sir Magnus came down, after a time, 
“ Roebuck 1 Roebuck 1 gently, softly * If we go covered with sweat He protested that the heat 
on at this rate, in another half-hour I shall be of the climate m these countries was intolerable, 
black and bloody, as ever rook was that dropped particularly in his bedroom that indeed he had 
ill-fledged from tho rookery ” felt it bofore, in the open air, but only on certain 

“ The Lord hath well speeded our flight,” said portions of the body, which certain stars have an 
Ralph relenting “ he hath delivered us from our influence upon, and not at all m the face 
enemies. What miles and miles have we travelled, The oven had been heated just under the 
to all appearance in a few hours'” knight’s bed, in order to Bupply loaves for tho 

“ N ot many hours indeed,” answered the knight, farmers and drovers the following day 
still pondering. “What is yon red spire’” Supper was now served bread however was 
added he. wanting. The knight desired one of the young 

“ The tower of Babel,” replied Ralph com- women to give him some. She looked at him in 
poeedly astonishment, shrank back, blushed, and hid her 
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face In her apron. The father came forward 
furiously, and said many words, or rather uttered 
many sounds, which Sir Magnus could not under- 
stand. He requested his attendant Ralph to 
explain. Ralph made a few attempts at English, 
and, failing in it, spoke very fluently another 
tongue. The father and his daughters stared one 
at another, and brought a bucket of hot water, 
with a square of soap , then a goose’s wing , then 
a sack of grey peas , then a blackbird in a cago , 
then a mustard-pot, then a handful of brown 
paper, then a pair of white rabbits, hanging by 
the ears Sir Magnus now addressed the other 
girl She appeared more willing to comply, and, 
making a sign at her father, whose back was 
turned in his anxiety to find what was called for, 
as if she would be kinder still when he was out of 
the way, laid her arm across the neck of the 
knight, and withdrew it hesitatingly and timidly 
At this instant a great dog entered, allured by 
the smell of the meat The knight's lips qui- 
vered, and the first accents he uttered audibly 
and distinctly were . “ Seeking whom ho may 
devour” Then falling on his knees he cried 
aloud, “ 0 Lord ' thy mercies are manifold 1 I am 
a sinner.” 

The girl trembled from head to foot, ready to 
burst with the laughter she was suppressing, and 
kissed her father, and appeared to implore his 
pardon He pushed her back and cncd, "Away' 
I saw thee ' I saw thee with these very eyes 1 ” 
clenching his fist and striking his brow franticly 
“ I saw thy shadow upon the wall No wicked- 
ness is hidden ” 

“ The hand-writing ' the band-writing 1 that 
was upon the wall too 1 perhaps upon this very 
one,” exclaimed the conscience-stricken and aghast 
Sir Magnus He fell on hiB knees, and praised 
the Lord for allowing to tho host again the use of 
his mother-tongue, for the salvation of him a 
sinner , if indeed it were not the Lord himself 
who spake by the lips of his servant m the words, 
“ No wickedness is hidden ” After a prayer, ho 
protested that, although indeed lus heart was 
corrupt, as all hearts were, the devil had failed to 
inflame him universally Not one knew what he 
said Humphrey laughed and nodded assent , 
Heniy offered him baked apples , Ralph brushed 
his doublet-sleeve 

Before it was light m the morning, the horses 
were at the door nobody appeared no money 
had been paid or demanded nevertheless it 
seemed an urn They mounted , they mused , 
they feared to meet each other’s eyes at last 
Ralph addressed one of the De Ardens in a low 
voice, but so as to be heard by his master The 
two brothors tried each a monosyllable Ralph 
shook his head, and they looked despondently 
Attempts were renewed at intervals for several 
miles , when suddenly a distant bell was heard, 
probably from the cathedral, and Humphrey cned, 
“ Matins I matins I” At this moment all spoke 
English perfectly, and the knight uttered many 
fervent ejaculations. The others related their j 


sufferings and visions ; and when they had ended. 
Sir Magnus said, he seemed to hear throughout 
the night the roaring of a fiery furnace, for all the 
world like Kmg Nebuchadnezzar’s, only that 
sinful bodies, and not righteous ones, were moved 
and shoved backward and forward in it, until their 
hones grated like iron, and until his own teeth 
chattered so in his head he could hear them no 
longer. 

His conductor was careful to avoid the county 
of Warwick, lest any one should recognise the 
knight, little as was the chance of it , for he never 
had been further from home than at Warwick, 
and there but twice, the distance being five good 
miles. On his way toward the coast, he wondered 
to find the stars so very like those at Charlecote ; 
and some of them seemed to know him and wink 
at him. He thought indeed here were a good 
many more of them awake and stirring , because 
he had been longer out of doors than he had ever 
been before, at night. Slowly as he would have 
travelled, if he had been allowed hia own way, on 
the sixth morning from his adventure at Cannock 
he had come within sight of the coast To his 
questions no other answer was returned, than that 
the times were unquiet , that the roadR were in- 
fested with robbers , and that the orders of a shonff 
were as a king’s In the afternoon, the travellers 
descended tho narrow holloway that leads into 
the seaport town of Hastings Ralph pointed at 
some sailors who were stepping into a boat, and 
cned, “ Master 1 what do you think of theRe I” 

“ I think, Roebuck,” answered he, after ponder- 
ing some momentB, “ that they are like unto those 
who go down into the great waters ’’ 

The De Ardens w ere conveying their storeB and 
horses aboard, to lose no time, when Ralph whis- 
pered in the ear of the knight, “ Sir Knight ' do 
not, for tho love of Chnst ' do not venture with 
those two dare-devils any further Let us take 
only a small boat, just large enough to enter tho 
Avon There is a short cut hereabout, if we 
could find it Eor six pieces of gold we may 
hire as many sailors to hazard their liberties and 
lives for us, and see ub safe at home again.” 

“Six pieces of gold 1 ” repeated Sir Magnus 
very slowly and distinctly “ six pieces of gold, m 
these hard times, go well-nigh to purchase an acre 
of pasture-land ” 

“ True,” replied Roebuck, “ with a hundred of 
sand and a thousand of sea thrown m, as hoof and 
shank to a buttock of beef” 

“Indeed 1 ” interjected Sir Magnus. “Why, 
then, would not it be better to look out for some 
such investment of said monies, and to get the 
indentures fairly engrossed forthwith i” 

" Investment I indentures 1 ” cried Ralph 
“ Master 1 it is well for those who can cany by 
land and sea such fine learned words about with 
'em, which are enough to show a man's gentility 
all the world over ” 

It is uncertain whether Sir Magnus heard him, 
for he continued to utter and repeat the substance 
of his reflections 
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" What a quantity of fishes there must be in a I “ The gold most go, and make room for more,” 
thousand acres of deep salt water, being well said Roebuck. The knight answered nothing; 
looked to I Bats and otters might sneeze their bnt turning round, lest anybody should notice his 
hearts out before they could catch a fin, with the capacious and well stored Bcnp, he drew forth the 
brine and foam bobbing up everlastingly and six pieces, and, after a doubt and a tnal with his 
bufFetmg their whiskers and the poachers must thumb and finger, whether by reason of their 
buy lime kilns, and forests, and mines of pure roughness two poradventure might not stick to- 
poison, if they would make the fish drunk at the gether and make seven, he placed them m the 
bottom Furthermore, there never could be a palm of Roebuck, who took them with equal 
lack of sand at Charlecote these twenty years to Bilencc and less uncertainty Great contentment 
come, for kitchen or seulleiy or walk before the was manifested by the worshipful knight that the 
hall windows, or repairs of cow house or dove cote two Be Ardens had left him , and he ate a good 
and many a cartload would be tying m store dinner, and drank a glass of Rhenish, which he 
for sale ’ said was “ pure sour ,’ and presently was annouB 

“ There is great foresight and cleverness in all to go aboard the boat, if it was ready Ralph con 
this,’ said Ralph “ and if your worship had only ducted him to it and helped him in The rowers 
six gold pieces m the world, no tune ought to be for some tune played their parts lustily, and then 
lost m running with ’em seaward Bnt to my hoisted sad Roebuck asked the oldest of them 
foolishness, three for life and three for liberty whether the wind was fair “ Passably,” said he , 
seem reasonable enough Pirates, and even fair "but unless we look Bharp we maybe earned into 
fighting enemies, such as those gentlemen over the Low Countnes ’ 

the way, demand for a knight s ransom as many “Ido not sec anywhere that short cut, nor that 
hundreds’’ brook which runs into the Avon,’ said Sir Mag 

The knight drew hack and hesitated nuR “ As for the Low Countnes, no fear of 

“Well, Sir i said Ralph, “the business is none them tho water rises before us, and wo mount 
of mine I have been let go ere now for an old higher and higher every moment, insomuch that 
song when 1 had angered my man here I have I begin to feel as if I were going up in a swmg, 
angered nobody 1 am safe anywhere, and wcl like that between the elms 

come in most places Presently old Ocean exnctcd from him his 

"lam fun to learn that old song of his, said tribute, which tho powcrfullest not of knights 
the knight maudibly only and barons, but of princes and kings must 

Roebuck continued, " I have no hall with ant pay him in his own dominions, bending their 
lore in it , I would rather cat, a sucking pig than headB and stretching out their arms and acknow 
a swan, and a griskm than a heron and I can lcdgmghu, supremacy with tears anil groans He 
do either with goodwill about noon anj day in now fancied he had been poisoned on shore, 
seven, bating Frida), and without mounting up and was confirmed m his belief, when Roebuck 
three long steps that run across the room or rest hummed a tunc without any words to it, prodigal 
ing my feet on a dainty mat of rushes A good and profuse ob he w is of them on ordinary oeca- 
blaving kitchen fire is enough for me I care sions , and when neither he nor any of the sailors 
noithor for bucks nor partridges As for spiced would bring him such a trifle as water gruel sweet 
ale at christenings and woddmgs, I may catch a ened with clary wine or camomile flowers picked 
draught of it when it passes back I have heard with tho dew upon them and simmered m fair 
of poor tipple, I doubt, that wants sweetening spring water and in an earthen pan, or viper broth 
But a horn of home brewed beer, frothing leisurely, with a spoonful of Venice treacle m it, stirred 
and humming lowly its contented tunc, is suitable with the tusk of a wild boor m the first quarter 
to my taste and condition , and 1 envy not the of the moon the only things he asked them 
great and glonous who have a goose with a capon for Soon however his pams abated , yet he com 
in his belly on tho tabic, or even a peacock, his plained that Ins eyesight was so affected, he 
head as good as alive, and tho proudest of his Hccmod to see nothing bnt greenish water, like 
feathers to crown him leek porridge, albeit by hiB reckoning they must 

The knight answered, “ Somehow I do not like now be near the brook 
to part with my gold , I never saw any in coinage “ Methinks,” said he, “ we are running after 
till last Easter ,* and it seems so fresh and sun that great white ship yonder ” 
shiny and pleasant, I would keep it to look at in " Methmks so too,” answered Ralph , crying, 
damp weather Pay tho varlots in groats “How is this®” with apparent anger, to the 

“ Sir Knight ' ’’ replied Ralph, “ do not let them sai lore 
see your store of groats, winch are very handy, “ It cannot be otherwise,” said one of them 
and sundry of these likewise are quite new “ the boat is the brig s own daughter what mor 

“ Nobody would pay away new groats that could tal can keep them asunder 1 You might as well 
help it,” sighed Bit Magnus hope to hold tight by your teeth a two months’ 

— — ; — ; , calf from its dam ” 

, “Why didst not thou see to that, Ralph i" cried 
wna small , an d probfthly th* oiruul&tion not rapid nor knight in tli6 bitterness of hlB son! rt AIwsjb 
extensive rash and imprudent 1 " 
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Roebuck attempted to console his master with 
the display of the honours that wonld be shown 
him aboard the bng, when his quality should be 
discovered Then, taking advantage of a shoal 
of porpoises, that rolled and darted in every direc 
tion round the boat, he showed them to Sir Mag- 
nus, who turned pale at seeing them so near him 
“ Never bo frightened at a parcel of bots cried 

Roebuck 

“ Bots * what, those vast creatures t” 

" Ay, surely, said one of the sailors “ The sea 
hoises void them by millions m a moment you 
may sometimes sec a thousand of them sticking 
on a smgle hair of their tails 
" Do those horses come within sight then *” 
said Sir Magnus tremulously 

“ Only when they are itch) ,' answered the 
manner , “ and then they contnve to slip between 
a boat and a bng, and crack a couple or three at a 
time of these troublesome little insects * 

Sir Magnus said something to himself about the 
wonders of the great deep, and praised Ood for 
having kept hitherto such a breed of bots out of 
his stables He began to sec clearly how fitted 
everything is to the place it occupies and how 
certainly these creatures were created to bo killed 
between lings and boats 

Meditations must haie their end, though they 
reach to Heaven 

Great as had been the consternation of Sir 
Magnus at the sight of the porpoises ind at the 
probability that a hair of some strav m inne horse, 
covered over with them, might he between him 
and the river, greater still was it if possible, at 
approaching the brig, and discerning the two Dc 
Ardens “What can tlicj wint with met crie d 
he ‘lam resolved not to go home with them 
Roebuck raised his spirits, hy swearing thit 
nothing of the kind should happen, w hile he had 
a drop of blood in his veins ‘ Hark 1 fair Knight 1 
said he “ Observe how the two 30 ling gentle 
men are behav ing 

Gaily indeed did they accost him, and impe 
nously cncd they to the crow, “ Make way for 
Sir Magnus Lucy ’ 

“ Behold, sir, yourglonous name hath already 
manifested itself, said iialph 
A rope ladder was let down , and the brothers 
knelt, and inclined their bodies, and offered their 
hands to aid him in mounting " Here are I10 
nours paid to my master ' ’ Baid Roebuck exult 
uigly Sir Magnus himself was highly gratified 
with his reception, and resolved to defer his m 
terrogatory on the course they seemed to be 
taking He was startled at dinnertime when 
the captain with strange familiarity entitled him 
" Sir Mag ’ The following woids were even 
more offensive , for when the ship rolled some 
what, though moderately, the trencher of Sir 
Magnus fell into his lap , and the captain cned, 
“ Nay, nay, Sir Mag 1 as much into gullet as 
gullet will hold, but clap nothing below the girdle ” 
He protested ho had no design to secrete any- 
thing The sailors played and punned, as low 


men are wont, on his family name and on his 
asking what the fellowB meant hy their impu- 
dence, a scholar from Oxford, of whom he in- 
quired it, one who liked the logic of princes better 
than that of pedants, told him they wished to 
express by their words and gestures that he was, 
m the phrase of Horace, ad unquem foetus 

“ I do not approve of any phrases,’ answered he, 
somewhat proudly, “ and pray, sir, tell them so ” 

“ Sir 1 ' said Roebuck in his ear, “ although 
you may be somewhat disappointed in the measure 
of respect paid to you aboard, you will be compen- 
sated on landing ” 

Sir Magnus thought hereby that his tenants 
would surely bring him pulletB and chines. As 
they approached the coast, “ I told you, sir •" 
exclaimed he “ Look at the bonfire on the very 
edge of the sands 1 they could not make it nearer 
you ’ A fire was blazing, and there were loud 
huzzas as the ship entered the port 

“ I would still be incog if possible, ’ said Sir 
Magnus, hollowing his cheeks and voice, and re 
covering to himself a great part of his own esti 
mation “ Give the good men thiB money, and 
tell them m future not to burn a serviceable boat 
for me, mwant of brushwood I will send them 
a cart load of it another time on duo apphcation ” 

The people were caulking a fishing smack they 
took the monev, hooted at Sir Magnus, and turned 
again to their labour 

After the service of the day the king of Eng 
land w as alway r pleased to watch the ships commg 
over, to observe the soldiero debarking, and to 
learn the names of the knights and esquires who 
successively crossed the channel He happened 
to be riding at no great distance , and ordered 
one of his attendants to go and bring him infor 
mation of the ship and her passengers, particu 
larly as he had seen some stout horses put ashore 
This knight was an intimate fhend of De Arden 
the father, and laughed heartily at the adventure, 
as related by Humphrey He repeated it to the 
king, word for wonl, as nearly as he could 
“ Marry 1 said the king “ Three fat horses, with 
a bean field (I warrant) ui each, are but an in 
adequate pnee for such a name I doubt whether 
wo have another among us that was m any de [ 
gree noble before the Norman conquest We 
ourselves might have afforded three decent ones, 
in recompense for the dominion and property of 
nearly one whole county, and that county the 
fairest m England Let the boys make the 
knight show his prowess, as some of his family 
have done I observe they ride well, and have 
the prudence to exercise their horses on their first 
debarking, lest they grow stiff and lose their 
appetite Tell them I shall he glad to hear of 
them, and then to sec them ’ 

Sir Magnus, the moment he set foot on shore, 
was welcomed to land by Roebuck “No, no' 
rogue Ralph •* said he, nodding “I know the 
Avon when I sec it Here we are None of 
your mummery, good people,’ cned he, somewhat 
angnly, when several ragged French, men, women, 
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and children, ask ed him for charity. " We will decrees we should render our best services to our 
hare no Babel here, by God’s blessing.” country. Your three horses followed you for idle 

Soon came forward two young knights, and pomp ; vanity prompted you to appear what you 
told him it was the king’s pleasure he should pitch are not.” 
hia tent above Eu, on the nghtof this same river “ Very wrong, Ralph i" 

Brete. " And yet, Sir Magnus, if you had not com- 

« Yo ung sters’” cried he arrogantly, “ I shall mitted this action, which in your pious and rea- 
pitch no thing , noither tent (whatever it may be) sonable humility you call very wrong, perhaps 
nor quoit nor bar Know ye, 1 am Sir Magnus three gallant youths (for Sir Magnus Lucy by 
Lucy of Charlccote “ God’s grace shall be the third) had remained at 

The young knights, unceremoniously as he had home in that sad idleness, which leads to an 
treated them, bowed profoundlj, and said they unprivileged and tongue-tied old-age We are 
bore the king's command, leaving the execntion now in France ” 

of it to his discretion “Ralph* Ralph >” said Sir Magnus, “bo serious 

“The king’s,” repeated be “What have I still. Faith* 1 can hardly tell when thou art and 
done ? lias that skipping squirrel of an under when thou art not, being so unsteady a creature ” 
sheriff been at the king’s oar about met” “ Sir Magnus, I repeat it, we are now in Nor- 

They could not understand him , and, telling mandy or Picardy, I know not nghtly which, 
him that it would be unbecoming in them to where the kmg also is, and where it would be 
investigate his secrets, made again their obeis- unseemly if any English knight were not The 
ance, and left bun He then turned toward cyoBof England and of France are fixed upon us 
Ralph , the polar star in every ambiguity of his Here we must all obey, the lofty as well as the 
courses. humble ” 

“Honoured master. Sir Magnus*” answered “ Obey 1 ay, to bo Bure, Ralph* Thon wilt 
Ralph, “ let no strife be between us, nor ill blood, obey me thon art not great enough to obey the 
that alway maketh ill counsels boil uppermost in king therefore Bet not thy heart upon it ” 
the pot.” Ralph smiled and replied, “ I offered my 

“ Roebuck *” said the knight, surveying him service to the young De ArdenH, which they gra- 
with silent admiration, “ now speakest thou eiouBly accepted As however they have their 
soundly and calmly , for thou hast taken tune in own servants with ’em, if you, my honoured mas 
the delivery thereof, and communed with thyself, ter, can trust me, who have more than once de 
before thou didst trust tlic least trustworthy of eeivod you, but never to your injury, I will with 
thy members But I do surmise from thy man- their permission continue to serve you, and that 
ner, and from the thing spoken, that tliou hast right faithfully Whatever is wanting to tho 
somewhat within tlioc which thou wouldst utter dignify of your appearance is readily purchased 
yet ” in thia country, from the many traffickers who 

“ Worahipful sir *’ subjoined Ralph, “ although follow tho camp, and from the great abundance of 
Ido not boast of my services, as who would* yet, Normandy So numerous too are the servants 
truth is truth, I havo saved your noble nook w ho have lost their masters, you may find as many 
from the gallows , forasmuch as you took a name, as your milk requires, or your fortune can mam 
worshipful sir * which neither king nor father tam There are handier men among them than 
over gave you, and which bclongeth to others I am, and Ido not ask of you any place of trust 
rightfully Now if both the name and the above my betters Such as 1 am, either take me, 
horses had been found at once upon you, a mi Sir Magnus, or leave me with the two brave lads ” 
racle only could have Raved you from that bloody “ Ralph answered the knight, “ I can not do 
minded under bhenff Providential was it for without thee, since I am here , as it seems I am 1” 
you, sir knight, that those two young gentle and he sighed “ About those servants that have 
men, whether in mercy they counterfeited tho lost their masters I wish thou couldst have 
letter”. held thy peace I would not fain have such un 

“ No, no, no 1 the priest’s own brother wrote it lucky varlets But some of these masters, let us 
the priest deposed to the handwriting ” hope, may he found Thou dost not mean they 

“Then,” said Ralph calmly, lifting up the are dead, that is, killed 
palms of his hands towrard Sir Magnus, “let us “Missing,” said Ralph, consolatonly. 
praise the Lord * ” “I thought so I corrected thee at the time 

“Hei-dayl Ralph* why* art even thou grown Now my three horses, the king being here, if 
devoutl Verily this is a great mercy , a great thou speakest truth, I can have them up by cer- 
deliverance I doubt whether tho best part of it tioran at his Bench ” 

(praised he the Lord nevertheless ') ho not rather " They wonld be apt to leap it, I trow,” replied 
for thee, than for Buch a sinner as I am For Ralph, “with such riders upon tlieir backs. Mas 
thon hast lost no horse , and yet art touched as if ter, be easy about them '” 
thou hadst lost a stud thou hast not Buffered m “ Ismael is very powerful he conld carry me 
the flesh , and yet thy spirit is very contrite ’’ anywhere m reason,” said Sir Magnus. 

“Master*” said Ralph, "only one thug is “Do not let the story get wind,” answered his 
quite plain to me , which is, that Almighty God counsellor, “ lest we never hear the end of it. 1 
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promise yon, my worthy master, yon shall hare 
Ismael again after the wars " 

“ He will hare longer teeth, and fewer marks m 
his mouth, before that tune,” said sorrowfully Sir 
Magnus 

“ No bndle can hold him, when he is wilful,” 
replied Ralph, “and although peradventure he 
might carry your Worship clean through the 
onemy, once or twice, yet Ismael is not the horse 
to be pricked and goaded by pikes and arrows, 
without rearing and plunging, and kicking off 
helmets by the dozen, nine ells from the ground 
Let those Staffordshire lads break bun m and 
bring him home ” 

“ Tell them so ' tell them so • ’ said Sir Magnus, 
rubbing his hands “ And find me one veiy strong 
and fleet, and vety tractable, and that will do 
anything rather than plunge and rear at being 
pricked , if such bloody times should ever come 
over again in the world for, as 1 never yet gave 
any man cause to mock at me, I will do my 
utmost to make all reverent of me, now I am near 
the king” Thus ho spoke, being at last well 
aware that he was indeed m France, although 
he was yet perplexed m spirit in regard to his 
having been at 1 label 

However, some time afterward he was likewise 
cured of tins scepticism , as by degrees men will 
be on such points, if tlicj seek the truth in liumi 
Uty of spirit Conversing one day with Roebuck 
on past occurrences, he said, after a pause, “ Ralph 1 
I have confessed unto thee many things, as thou 
hkowisc hast confessed man} unto me , the which 
manner of living and communing was very plea 
sant to the gentle saints Paul and Timothy 
And now I do indeed own that I have seen men 
in these parts beyond sea, and doubt not that 
there lie likewise buch m others, who in sundry 
matters have more of worldly knowledge than I 
have knowledge I speak oi, not of under 
standing In the vanity of my heart, haling at 
that time seen little, I did imagmo and surmise 
that Babel lay wider of us, albeit I could not 
upon oath or upon honour say where or where 
about It pleased the Lord to enlighten me by 
signs and tokens, and not to leave me for the 
scorn of the heathen and the derision of the un 
godly Had I minded his word somewhat more, 
when in my self sufficiency I thought I had 
minded little else and knew it off hand, I should 
have remembered that we pray every sabbath for 
the peace of Jerusalem, and of Sion and of 
Israel, meaning thereby (as the priest admo 
rushes the simpler of the congregation) our own 
country, albeit other names have been given in 
these latter days to divers parts thereof By the 
same token I might have apprehended that Babel 
lay at no vast distance ” 

Roebuck listened demurely, smacking his lips 
at intervals like a carp out of pond, and looking 
grave and edified Tired however with this geo 
graphical discursion, burred and briared and 
braked with homilies, ho reminded his master 
that no time was to be lost m looking fora gallant 


steed, worthy to bear a knight of distraction. 
" My father," said he, "made a song for himself, 
in readiness at fair or market, when he had a 
sony jade to dispose of — 

1 Who sella a good nag 
On his legs may fag 
Until his heart be weary 
Who buye a good nag, 

And hath groats in hit bag, 

May ride the world over full cheery ’ ” 

“ Comfortable thoughts, both of ’em ' ” said 
Sir Magnus “ I never Bold my nags and I have 
groats enow if nobody do tonch the some 
Not knowing well Ike farms about thiB country, 
and the day being more windy tban I could wish 
it, and proponing still to remain for a while incog 
mto, and being somewhat soiled in my apparel 
by the accidents of the voyage, and furthermore 
my eyes having been Btramcd thereby a alight 
matter, it would please me, Roebuck, if thou 
wentest m search of the charger the troublesome 
part of looking at hiB quarters, and handling 
him, and disbursing the moneys, I myself may, 
by God s providence, bnng nnto good issue ” 

Ralph accepted the commission, and performed 
it faithfully and amply He returned with two 
powerful chargers, magnificently caparisoned, and 
told Ins master that he would grieve to the day of 
his death if he let cither of them slip through 
his fingers Sir Magnus first asked the prices, and 
then the names of them He was informed that 
one wan called Rufus, and the other Bcanclere, 
after two great English kings Inquiring of 
Ralph the history of these English kings, and 
whether he had ever heard of them, and on the 
confession of Ralph in the negative, he was vexed 
and discontented, and told Ralph he knew nothing 
The owner of the horses was very fluent in the 
history of the two princes , which nearly lost him 
his customer, for the knight shook his head, 
say mg he should he soriy to mount a beast of such 
an unlucky name as Rufus above all, in a country 
where arrows were so rife As for Beauclere, he 
was unexceptionable 

“ A horse indeed 1 ’ cried Roebuck , “ in my 
mind, sir ' Ismael is not fit to hold a candle to 
him ’ 

“ I would not say so much as that,” gravely and 
majestically replied the knight “ but this Beau 
clere has his points, Roebuck ’ Sir Magnus pur 
chased the two horses, and acquired into the 
bargain the two pages of history appertaining to 
their names, which, proud as he was of display 
rag them on all occasions, he managed less dex 
terously Before long he heard on every side the 
most exalted praises of Humphrey and Henry , 
and, although he was by no means invidious, he 
attributed a large portion of the merit to iBmael, 
and appealed to Roebuck whether he did not 
once hear him say that Jacob too would show him- 
self one day or other Stimulated by the glory 
his horses had acquired, horses bred npon his own 
land, and by the notice they had attracted from 
our invincible Edward, under two mere striplings 
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of half his might, he himself -within a week or haTe been eaten here by the dogs. Welladay, 
fortnight was changed in character Sloth and and what harm 1 Dogs at any tune are better 
inactivity were no longer endurable to him He beastB than worms, and Bhould be served first, 
exercised his chargers and himself in every prae- They love us, and watch us, and help us while we 
tice necessary to the military career , and at last are living : the othere don’t mind us while we are 
being presented to the king, Edward said to him good for anything There are chapB, too, and 
that, albeit not being at Westminster, nor having feeding in clover, who think much as they do 
his c hanc ellor at hand, he could not logally upon that matter 

enforce the payment of the three angels, still due “ Give me thy hand, Ralph 1 Tell my father I 
(he understood) as part of the purchase-money of have done my best If thou findeBt a slash or 
sundry chargers, nevertheless he would oblige the two athwart my back and loins, swear to him, as 
gallant knight who bought them to present him thou safely mayest do on all the Gospels, and on 
on due occasion a pair of spurs for his acquit- any bone of any martyr, that they closed upon me 
tance and gave them when I was cutting my way 

The ceremony was not performed in the pro- through aweary with what had been done 
scncoof the king, whose afeirs required him else- already to lend my last service to our 
where, but in the presence of his glorious son, worthy master ” 

after the battle of Crcssy. Here Sir Magnus was Now, Messer Francesco, I may call upon you, 
surrounded, and perhaps would have fallen, being having seen you long since throw aside your gra- 
still inexpert in the management of his arms, when vity, and at last spring up alort, as though you 
suddenly a young soldier, covered with blood, would mount for Picardy 
rushed between him and his antagonist, whom he Petrarca A right indeed have you acquired to 
levelled with his battle-axe, and fell exhausted call upon me, Ser Geoffreddo, but you muBt 
Sir Magnus had received many bruises through accept from me the produce of our country Brave 
his armour, and noticed but little the event , men appear among us every age almost , yet all 
many similar ones, or nearly so, having occurred of them are apt to look to themBelveH , none will 
in the course of the engagement Soon however hazard his life for another , none will trust his 
that quarter of the field began to show its herbage best friend Such is our breed, such it always 
again in larger spaces , and at the distant sound was In affairs of love alone have we as great a 
of the French trumpets, which was Bhnll, fitful, variety as you have, and perhaps a greater I am 
and tuneless, the broken ranks of the enemy near by nature very forgetful of light occurrences, even 
him, waved, like a tattered banner in the wind, of those which muc h amused me at the tunc, and 
and melted, and disappeared Ralph had fought if your greyhound, Messer Geoffreddo, had not 
resolutely at his side, and, though wounded, was been laying bis muzzle between my knees, urging 
little hurt The knight called him aloud at my attention, shivering at tho cold of this unmat- 
his voice not only Ralph came forward, hut the tod marble, and treading upon my foot in prefer- 
soldier, who had preserved his life, rolled round enec, I doubt whether you would ever have heard 
toward lnm Disfigured as he was with blood from mo the story I shall now relate to you ' 
and bruises, Ralph knew him again it was Peter It occurred the year before 1 left Avignon , the 
Crosby of the bulrush Sir Magnus did not find inhabitants of which city, Messer Giovanni will 
immediately the words he wonted to accost him certify, arc more beautiful than any others m 
and indeed though he had become much braver. Frame 

ho had not grown much more courteous, much Boccaccio I have learnt it from report, and 
more generous, or much more humane He took believe it readily so many Italians have resided 
him however by the hand, thanked him for hav- there bo long, and the very flower of Italy amor- 
ing saved his life, and hoped to assiBt m doing ous poetB, stout abbots, indolent priests, high-fod 
him the same good turn cardinals, handsome pages, gigantic halberdiers. 

Roebuck m tho meantime washed the several and crossbow-men for ever at the mark 
wounds of his former friend and playmate, from a Petrarca. Pish' pish' let mo find my way 

cow’s horn containing wine , of which, as he had through ’em, and eome to the couple I have before 
reserved it only against thirst in battle, few drops my eyes, and the spaniel that was the prime mover 
were left Gashes opened from under the gore , m the business 

whichmadehimwishthathehadleftituntouehed, Tenenn de GiRors knew few things m the 
and he drew in his breath, as if he felt all the pain world , and, if he had known all therein, he would 
he awakened. have found nothing so valuable, in his own esti- 

“ Well meant, Ralph 1 but prythee give over 1 ” mation, as himself The ladios paid much court 
said Crosby patiently. “ There singings m my to him, and never seemed so happy as m his pre- 
head are no merry-makings.” sence . this disquieted him 

"Master f . . if you are there I would liefer Boccaccio How the deuce < he must have been 
have lain in Hampton churchyard among the a saint then which accords but little with his 
skittles, or as near them as might be, bo as not to vanity. 

spoil the sport and methinks had it been a score Petrarca. You might mistake there, Giovanni I 
or two of years later, it were none the worse The observation does not hold good in all eases, 
Howsoever, God’s will be done 1 Greater folks I can assure you. 
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Boccaccio. Well, go on with him 

Petrarca I do think, Giovanni, yon tell a stoiy 
a great deal more naturally , but I will say plainly 
what my own eyes have remarked, and will let 
the peculiarities of men appear as they strike me, 
whether they are m symmetry with our notions 
of character, or not 

Chaucer The man of genius may do this no 
other will attempt it He will discover the sym 
metry, the relations, and the dependencies, of the 
wholo ho will square the strange problematic, 
circle of the human heart 

Pardon my interruption , and indulge us with 
the tale of Tenenn 

Petrarca He was disquieted, I repeat, by the 
gaiety and familiarity of the young women, who, 
truly to speak, betray at Avignon no rusticity of 
reserve Educated in a house where music and 
poetry were cultivated, he had been hearing from 
his earliest days the ditties of broken hearts and 
desperation and nevor had he observed that 
these invariably were sung under leenng eyes, 
with smiles that turned every word upside down, 
and were followed by the clinking of glasses, a 
hearty supper, and idiot not 1 Beside, he was very 
handsome , men of this sort, although there arc 
exceptions, are usually cold toward the women, 
and he was more displeised that they should 
share the admiration which he thought due to 
himself exclusively than pleased at receiving the 
larger part of theirs 

At Avignon, as with us, certain houses enter 
tain certain parties It is thought unpolite and 
inconstant ever to go from one into another, I do 
not mean in the same evening, but m your life 
time , and only the religious can do it without 
reproach As bees carry and deposit the fei un 
dating dust of certain plants so friars and priests 
the exhilarating tales of beauty and the hardly 
less cxhilaiatmgof frailty covering it deeply with 
pity, and praising the merty of the Lord in per 
mitting it for an admonition to others 

There are two sisters in our city (I forgot n y 
self in calling Avignon so), of w horn among fnends 
I may speak freely and miy even name them , 
Cyrilla do la Haye, and Egidia Cyrilla, the 
younger is said to be extremely beautiful I never 
saw her, and few beside the family hav e been her 
lately She is spoken of among her female friends 
as very lively, very modest, fond of reading and 
of music added to which advantages, she is 
heiress to her uncle the Bishop of Carpentras, now 
invested with the purple For her fortune, and 
for the care bestowed on her education, bhe is 
indebted to her sistor, who, having deceived many 
respectable young men with hopes of marriage, 
was herself at last deceived in them, and bore 
about her an indication that deceived no one 
During the three years that her lather lived after 
this too domestic calamity, he confined her m a 
country house, leaving her only the liberty of a 
garden, fenced -with high walls He died at 
Pans and the mother, who fondly loved Egidia, 
went instantly and liberated her, permitting her 


to return to Avignon, while she herself hid her 
gnef, it is said, with young Gasparm de 1 CEuf, m 
the villa Egidia was resolved to enjoy the first 
momenta of freedom, and perhaps to Bhow how 
little she eared for an unforgiving father No one 
however at Avignon, beyond the family, had yet 
heard anything of his decease The evening of 
her liberation Bhe walked along the banks of the 
Durance, with her favourite spaniel, which had 
become fat and unwieldy by hiB confinement, and 
by lying all day under the southern wall of tho 
garden, and, having never been combednor washed, 
exhibited every sign of dirtiness and decrepitude 
To render him smarter, she adorned him again 
with his neh silver collar, now fitting bun no 
longer, and hardly by any effort to be clasped 
about his voluminous neck He escaped from her, 
dragging after him the Bcarlet ribbon, which she 
had formed into a chain, that it might appear the 
richer with its festoons about it, and that she 
might hold the last object of her love the faster 
On the banks of the river he struggled with both 
paws to disengage the collar, and unhappily one 
of them passed through a link of the nbbon 
Frightened and half blind, he ran on his three 
legs he knew not whither, and tumbled through 
some low willows into the Durance Egidia 
caught at the end of the nbbon and, the bank 
giv ing way she fell with him into deep water Bhe 
hail, the moment before, looked in vain for assist- 
ante to catch hei spaniel for her and had cast a 
reproachful glance toward the bndge, about a 
hundred paces off, on which Tenenn de Gisors was 
leaning, with his arms folded upon the battlement 

‘ Now, said he to himself “ one w oman at least 
would die for me She implored my pity before 
she committed the rash act as such acts are 
called on other oceisions ’ 

Vi ithout stirring a foot or unfolding an arm, he 
added pathetically from Ovid, 

6ic ubi fata vacant ml IN abjectus in herbis. 

Ad vada Mir an (In ooncimt albua olor 

We will not inquire whether the v ernes are the 
more misplaced l)j the poet, or were the more 
misapplied by the reciter Tenenn now stepped 
forwaid, both to preserve his conquest and add 
solemnity to his triumph He lost however the 
opportunity of saving his mistress, md saw her 
earned to tho other sido of the river by two stout 
peasants, who h id been purchasing some barrels 
m readiness for the vintage, and who placed her 
w ith her lace downward, that tho w ater might run 
out of her mouth He gave them a lit re, on con 
dition that they should declare he alone had saved 
the lady he then quietly walked up to his neck 
m the stream, turned back again and assisted (or 
rather followed) the youths m conveying her to 
the monastery near the city gate 

Here he learned, after many vain inquiries, that 
the lady was no other than the daughter of Phili 
bert de la Haye Perpetually had he heard in 
every conversation the praises of Cynlla , of her 
beauty, her temper, her reserve, her accomplish- 
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ments; and what a lucky thing for her was the mind. We are stimulated by its activity; but 
false step of her sister, immured for life, and we are greatly more pleased at surveying it 
leaving her in sole expectation of a vast inherit- leisurely in its quiescent state, uncovered and 
anoe. Hastening homeward, he dressed himself unsuspicious. Few however are capable of de- 
in more g allant tnm, and went forthwith to the scribing, or even of remarking it ; while strange 
Bishop of Carpontras, then at Avignon, to whom and unexpected contingencies are the commonest 
he did not find admittance, as his lordship had pedlary of the markets, and the joint patrimony 
only that mor nin g received intelligence of his of the tapsters. 

brother-in-law's decease He expressed by letter I have drawn so largely from my brain for the 
his gratitude to Divine Providence, for having production of a hundred storieB, many of which I 
enabled him to rescue the loveliest of her sex from confess are witlesB and worthless, and many just 
the horrors of a watery grave announced his as Scr Gooflreddo saw them, incomplete, that if 
rank, his fortune (not indeed to be mentioned or my memory did not come to my assistance, I 
thought of m comparison with her merits), and should be mistrustful of my imagination 
entreated the honour of a union with her, if his Chaucer Ungrateful man' the world never 
lordship could sympathise with him in feeling that found one like it. 

such punty ought never to have been enfolded Boccaccio Are Englishmen so Asiatic in the 
(might lie say it 1 ) in the arms of any man who was profusion of compliments 1 
not destined to be her husband I know not, Francesco, whether you may deem 

" Ah said the bishop when he had perused this cathedral a befitting place for narratives of 
the letter, “the young man too well knows what love 

has happened who does not 1 The holy Father Petrarca No place is more befitting ; since if 
himself hath shed paternal tears upon it. Provi- the love be holy, no sentiment is essentially bo 
dcntial this falling into the water I this endanger- divine, and if nnholy, we may pray the more 
ing of a sinful life I May it awaken her remorse devoutly and effectually in such an audience for 
and repentance, as it hath awakened his pity and the souls of those who harboured it Beside 
compassion ' His proceeding is liberal and deb- which, the coolncsH of the aisles and their silence, 
cate he could not speak more passionately and and their sobtanness at the extremity of the city, 
more guardedly He was (now I find) one of her would cheek within us any motive or tendency to 
early admirers No reference to others , no re- lasciviousness and lightness, if the subject Bhould 
proaches True love wears well X do not like bo thatway,and if your spirits should incautiously 
this matter to grow too public I will set out for follow it, my friend, Giovanni, as (pardon my sin- 
Carpcntras in another hour, first writing a few ccnty ') they are somewhat too prepense 
lines, directing M Tenenn to meet me at the Boccaccio My Bcruplcs are satisfied and re- 
palace this evening, as soon as may be convenient moved 

We must forgive the fault of Egidia now she has The air of Naples is not so inclement as that of 
found a good match, and we may put on mourning our Arezzo and there are some who will tell ns, 
for the father, my worthy brother-in-law, next if wo listen to them, that few places in the world 
week” are more favourable and conducive to amorous 

Such were the cogitations and plans of the inclinations I often heard it while I resided 
bishop , and he earned them at once into execu- there , and the pulpit gave an echo to the public 
tion ; for, knowing what the frailty of human voice Strange then it may appear to you, that 
nature is, as if he knew it from inspiration, he had jealousy should find a placo in the connubial state, 
by no means unshaken faith in the waters of the and after a year or more of marriage neverthe- 
Durance as restorative or conservative of chastity less, so it happened. 

Tcnerin has been since observed to whistle The Prince of Pobcastro was united to a lady 
oftener than to sing , and when he begins to of his own rank ; and yet he could not be quite so 
warble any of his amatory lays, which seldom happy as he should have been with her She 
happens, the words do not please him as they brought him a magnificent dowry , and I never 
used to do, and he breaks off abruptly A friend saw valets more covered with lace, fringes, knots, 
of his said to him in my presence, "Your ear, and everything else that ought to content the 
Tcnerin, has grown fastidious, since you walked lordly heart, than I have seen behind the chairs 
np to it in the water on the first of August ” of the Prince and Princess of Pobcastro Alas ' 
Boccaccio Francesco 1 the more I reflect on the what are all the blcssmgs of this sublunary world, 
stoiy jrou have related to us, the more plainly do to the lord whose lady has thm bps ' The pnn- 
I perceive how natural it is, and this too m the cess was very loving , as much after the first year 
very peculiarity that appeared to me at first as as the prince was after the first night. Even this 
being the contrary. Unless we make a selection would not content him 

of subjects, unless we observe their heights and Time, Ser Geoffreddo, remembering that Love 
distances, unless we give them their angles and and he, m some other planet, flew together, and 
shades, we may as well paint with white-wash neither left the other behind, is angry to be out- 
We do not want strange events, so much as those stnpt by him , and challenges him to a trial of 
by which we are admitted into the recesses, or speed every day. The tiresome dotard is always 
carried on amid the operations, of the human distanced, yet always calls hoarsely after him ; as 
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if he had ever seen Love turn back again, any 
more than Love had seen him. Well, let them 
settle the matter between themselves 

Would you believe it ? the princess could not 
make her husband in tho least the fonder of her 
by all her assiduities , not even by watching him 
while he was awake, more assiduously than the 
tenderest mother ever watched her sleepmg infant 
Although, to vary her fascinations and enchant 
ments, she called him WTctch and villain, he was 
afterward as wretched and villanou s as if she never 
had taken half the pains about him 

She had brought in her tram a certain Jacomet 
ta, whom she persuaded to espy his motions He 
was soon aware of it, and calling her to him, said, 

" Discreet and fair Jacometta, the princess, j on 
know very well, thinks me inattentive to her, and 
being unable to fix on any other object of suspi 
eion, she marks out you, and boasts among her 
fnends that she has persuaded a foolish girl to 
follow and watch me, that she may at last, by the 
temptation she throws into our way, nd herself of 
a beauty who in future might give her great un 
easiness Certainly, if my heart could wander, 
its wanderings would be near home I do not 
exactly say I should prifcr you to every woman 
on earth, for reason and gratitude must guide my 
passion , and, unlcsH where I might expect to find 
attachment, 1 shall ever remain indifferent to per 
sonal charms You may relate to youi mistress 
whatever you think proper of thiR conversation 
If you believe a person of your own sex can be 
more attached and faithful to you than the most 
circumspect of ours, then repeat the whole If on 
the contrary you imagine that 1 can be hereafter 
of any use to you, and that it is mv interest to 
keep secret any confidence with which you may 
honour me, the princess has now enabled us to 
avoid being circumvented by her It can not 
hurt me yon are young, unsettled, incautious, 
and unsuspicious 

Jacometta held down her head in confusion 
the pi mce taking her by the hand, requested her 
not to think he was oflcndcd lie persuaded her 
to let him meet her privately, tint lie might give 
her warning if anything should occur, and that he 
might assist her to turn aside the machinations 
of their enemy The first tune they met, nothing 
had occurred he pressed her hand, slipt a valu 
able ring on one of the fingers, and passed The 
second time nothing material, nothing but what 
might be warded off let the worst happen, the 
fhend who gave him information of the designs 
laid against her, would receiv o her The princess 
saw with wonder and admiration the earnestness 
with which Jacometta watched for her The 
faithless man could hardly move hand or foot 
without a motion on the part of her attendant 
Sho had observed him near the chamber door of 
Jacometta, and laughed in her heart at tho be 
gulled deceiver "Do you know, Jacometta, I 
myself saw him within two paces of your bed 
room i* 

"I am quite confident it was he, madam'” 


answered Jacometta "and I do believe in my 
conscience he comes every night What he wants 
I can not imagine He seems to stop before the 
tuberoses and carnations on tho balustrade, whe- 
ther to smell at them a little, or to catch the freBh 
breeres from Sorrento I fancied at first he might 
be restless and unhappy (pardon me, madonna ') 
at your differences ” 

“ No, no,’ said the princess, with a smile, " I 
understand what he wants never mind make 
no inquiries he is little aware how wc are plan 
nmg to catch him ho has seen you look after 
him he fancies that you care about him, that you 
really like him, absolutely love him I could 
almost laugh that you would (foolish man I 
foolish man ' genuine Policastro ') listen to him 
Do you understand ?’ 

Jacometta s two cars reddened into trangpa 
rency , and, clapping a hand on each, Rhc cried, 
after a long sigh, “Lord 1 can he think of me? is 
he mad ? does he tike a poor girl for a princess? 
Generally I sleep soundly hut once or twice he 
has awakened me, perhaps not well knowing the 
passage But if indeed he is so very wicked as 
to design to ruin me, and what is worse, to deceive 
the best of ladies, might it not be advisable to 
fasten m the centre and in the sides of the com 
dor, five, or six, or seven sharp swordB, with their 
points toward whoever 

* Jacometta' do nothing violently, nothing 
rashly nothing without mi 

There was only one thing that Jacometta wished 
to do without the princess , and i ertamly she was 
disposed to do nothing violently or rashly, for 
she was now completely in the interest (these holy 
walla forbid me to speak more explicitly) of 
1’olieostro 

“W e will be a match for him, said the pnneess 
“ You must leave your room door open to-mght ’ 

Jacometta fell on her knees, and declared she 
was honest though poor an exclamation which 
I dare say McBscr Gcoftreddo, you have often 
heard m Italy it being the preface to every act 
of roguery and lubricity, unless from a knight or 
knights lady The Princess of Policastro was 
ignorant of this, and so was Jacometta when she 
used it Tho mistress insisted , the attendant 
deprecated 

“ Simple child ' no earthly mischief shall befall 
you To night you shall sleep m mv bed and 1 in 
yours, awaiting the false wretch miscalled my 
husband ’ 

Satisfied with the ingenuity of her device, the 
princess was excessively courteous to the prince 
at dinner, and indeed throughout the whole day 
lie on his part was m transports, he said, at her 
affability and sweet amiable temper Poor Jaco 
metta really knew not what to do scarcely for 
one moment could she speak to the prince, that 
he might be on his guard 

" Do it ' do it ' said he, pressing her hand as 
she passed him " We must submit ’ 

At the proper time he went m his slippers to 
the bedroom of tbe pnneess, and entered the spa 
y 
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cions bed ; which, like the domains of the rich, herself up, she said, folding the bed-clothes about 
is never quite spacious enough for them. Jacometta her double and triple, and was several times on 
was persuaded to utter no exclamation in the be- the point of calling up the whole household in her 
ginning, and was allowed to employ whatever extremity, strict as was her mistress’s charge upon 
vehemence she pleased at a fitter moment The her to be silent The princess threw a shower of 
princess tossed about in Jacometta’a bed, inveighing odoriferous waters over her, and took every care 
most furiously against her faithless husband , her to restore her spirits and to preservo her from a 
passionate voice was hardly m any degree sup- hysterical fit, after such exertion and exhaustion, 
pressed Jacometta too tossed about in tho pnn- When she was rather more recovered, she dropped 
cess's bed, and her voice laboured under little less on her knees before her lady, and entreated and 
suppression At last the principal cause ofvexation, implored that, on tho renewal of her love in its 
with thejealous wife, was tho unreasonable time to pristine ardour for the pnneo, she never would 
which her husband protracted the commission of tell him m any moment of tender confidence, that 
his infidelity After two hours or thereabout, she it was she who was m the bed. 
began to question whether he really had ever boon The princess was slow to give the promise ; for 
unfaithful at all, began to be of opinion that there she was very conscientious At last however she 
are mnlicious people in the world, and returned gave it, saying, " The pnnee my husband has 
to her own chamber She fancied she heard voicch taken a most awful oath, never to renew the 
within, and listening attentively, distinguished moments you apprehend Our Lady strengthen 
theso ontcries me to bear my heavy affliction 1 Her divine 

“ No resistance, madam 1 An injured husband grace has cured my agonised breast of its mvete- 
claims imperatively his promised bliss, denied rate jealouRy ” 

him not through antipathy, not through hatred, She paused for some time ; then, drying her 
not through any dements on his part, but through tears, for she had shed several, she invited Jaco- 
unjust and barbarous jealousy Resist 1 bite 1 motta to sit upon the bedside with her Jacometta 
beat met ‘Villain’ ‘ravisher’ ami 1 am I ’ did so, and the princess, taking her hand, con- 
Excruciated as I am, wronged, robbed of my hap- tinued , “ I hardly know what is passing in my 
pincBs, of my sacred conjugal nghts, may the mind, Jacometta I I found it difficult to bear an 
blcsBod Virgin never countenance me, never look injury, though an empty and unreal one , let me 
on me or listen to me, if this is not the last time I try whether the efforts I make will enable me to 
ask them, or if ever I accept them though offered ’ endure a misfortune on the faith of a woman. 
At which, he rushed indignantly from the bed, my dear Jacometta, no unreal nor empty one. 
threw open the door, and pushing aside the Policustro is young it would be unreasonable in 
pnneesa, cried raving, “Vile treacherous girl' me to desire he should lead the life of an anchorite, 
standing there, peeping 1 half-naked 1 At your and perhaps not quite reasonable in him to expect 
infantine age dare you thus intrude upon the the miracle of my blood congealing ” 
holy mysteries of the mamage-bed 1 " After this narration, Messer Francesco walked 

Screaming out these words, he ran like one pos- toward the high altar and made his genuflexion 
sessed by the devil mto his own room, bolted the the same did Messer Giovanni, and, int he act of 
door with vehemence, locked it, cursed it, slipped it, slapped 8cr Geoffreddo on the shoulder, telling 
between the sheets, and slept soundly. him he might dispense with the ceremony, by 

The princess was astonished she asked herself, reason of his inflexible boots and the buck-skin 
why did not I do this ? why did not I do that 1 paling about his loins Ser Geoffreddo did it 
the reason was, she had learned her own part, but nevertheless, and with equal devotion His two 
not his. Scarcely had she entered her chamber, friends then took him between them to the house 
when Jacometta fell upon her neck, sobbing aloud, of Messer Francesco, whore dinner had been some 
and declaring that nothing but her providential time waiting 
presence could have saved her. She had muffled 


ALEXANDER AND THE PRIEST OF HAMMON. 

Alexander Like my fethor, as ignorant men Alexander Not only did he swear more fre- 
called King Philip, I have at all tunes been the quently and more awfully than any officer in the 
friend and defender of the gods army, or any pnest m the temples, but his sacrifices 

Pneet Hitherto it was rather my belief that were more numerous and more costly 
the gods may befriend and defend us mortals Pneet More costly ‘ It must be either to those 
but I am now instructed that a king of Macedon whose rum is consummated or to those whose 
has taken them under his shield Philip, if report rum is commenced ; m other words, either to the 
be true, was less remarkable for his devotion vanquished, or to those whoso ill-fortune is of 
Alexander He was the most religious prince of earlier date, the boro subj’ects of the vanquisher, 
the age Alexander He exhibited the surest and most 

Pneet. On what, 0 Alexander, rcstB the sup- manifest proof of his piety when he defeated 
port of such an exalted title 1 (Enomarchus, general of the Phocians, who had 
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dared to plough a piece of ground belonging to 
Apollo. 

Priest. Apollo might hare made it as hot work 
for the Phocians who were ploughing his ground, 
as he formerly did at Troy to those unruly Greeks 
who took away his priest's daughter. He shot a 
good many mules, to show ho was m earnest, and 
would hare gone on shooting both cattle and men 
until he came at last to the offender 
Alexander He instructed kings by slay nig 
their people before their eyes surely ho would 
never set so bad an example as striking at the 
krngR themselves. Philip, to demonstrate in the 
presence of all Greece Ins regard for Apollo of 
Delphi, slew six thousand, and threw into the sea 
three thousand, enemies of religion 

Priest Alexander 1 Alexander I the enemies of 
religion are the cruel, and not the sufferers by 
cruelty Ib it unpardonable in the ignorant to be 
m error about their gods when the wise are m 
doubt about their fathers t 
Alexander I am not Philip is not mine 
Pnest Probable enough 
Alexander Who then is, or ought to be, but 
Jupiter himself > 

Pnest The pnests of Pella arc abler to return 
an oracle on that matter than we of the Oasis 
Alexander Wc have no oracle at Pella. 

Pnest If you had, it might be dumb for once 
Alexander I am losing my patience 
Pnest I have given thee part of mine, seeing 
thee but scantily provided , yet, if thy gestures are 
any signification, it Bits but awkwardly upon thy 
shoulders. 

Alexander This to me 1 the begotten of a god 1 
the benefactor of all mankind. 

Pnest Such as Philip was to the three thou- 
sand, when he devised so magnificent a bath for 
their recreation. Plenty of pumice • rather a lack 
of napkins ' 

Alexander No tnfhng ' no false wit * 

Pnest True wit, to every man, is that which 
falls on another 

Alexander To come at once to the point , I am 
ready to prove that neither Jason nor Bacchus, 
m their memorable expeditions, did greater 
service to mankind than 1 have done, and am 
about to do 

Priest. Jason gave them an example of false- 
hood and ingratitude Bacchus made them 
drunk thou appearest a proper successor to these 
worthies. 

Alexander Such insolence to crowned heads 1 
such levity on heroes and gods ' 

Pnest Hark ye, Alexander I we pneBts are 
privileged 

Alexander. I too am privileged to speak of my 
own great actions , if not as liberator of Greece 
and consolidator of her disjointed and jarring 
interests, at least as the benefactor of Egypt and 
of Jupiter 

Pnest Here indeed it would be unseemly to 
laugh , for it is evident on thy royal word that 
Jupiter is much indebted to theo , and equally 


evident, from the same authority, that thou 
wan test nothing from him but his blessing . . 
unless it be a public acknowledgment that he 
hag been guilty of another act of bastardy, more 
becoming his black curls than his grey decre- 
pitude 

Alexander Amazement! to talk thus of 
Jupiter 1 

Pnest Only to those who are in his confidence . 
a mistress for instance, or a son, as thou sayest 
thou art 

A lexander Yea, by my head and by my sceptre 
am I Nothing is more certain 
Pnest We will discourse upon that presently. 
Alexander Discourse upon it this instant. 

Pnest How is it possible that Jupiter should 
be thy father, when 
A lexander When wliat ! 

Pnest Couldst not thou hear me on 1 
Alexander Thou askest a foolish question 
Pnest I did not ask whether 1 should be ac- 
knowledged the son of Jupiter 
Alexander Thou indeed l 
Priest Yet, by the common consent of man- 
kind, lands and tenements are assigned to us, and 
wo arc called “dinne" as their children , and there 
are some who assert that the godh themselves have 
less influence and less property on earth than we 
Alexander All this is well only uBe your 
influence for your benefactors 
Priest Before we proceed any farther, tell me 
in what manner thou art or wilt e\er be the 
benefactor of Egypt 

Alexander The same exposition will demon- 
strate that I shall be likewise the benefactor of 
Jupiter It is my intention to build a city, in a 
situation very advantageous for commerce of 
course the frequenters of such a mart will con- 
tinually make offerings to Jupiter 
Pnest For what i 
A lexander For prosperity 
Priest Alas 1 Alexander, the prosperous make 
few offerings , and Ilermos has the dexterity to 
intercept the greater part of them In Egypt 
there are cities enough already • I should say too 
many for men prey upon one another when they j 
are penned together close 
Alexander There is then no glory in building 
a magnificent city i 
Pnest Great may be the glory 
Alexander Here at least thou art disposed to 
do me justice 

Pnest I never heard until this hour that among 
thy other attainments was architecture 
A lexander Scornful and insolent man 1 dost 
thou take me for an architect i 

Pnest I was about to do so , and certainly not 
m scorn, but to assuage the feeling of it 
Alexander How! 

Pnest. He who devises the plan of a great city, 
of its streets, its squares, its palaces, its temples, 
must exercise much reflection and many kinds of 
knowledge and yet those which strike most the 
vulgar, most even the scientific, require less care 

Ilf 
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less knowledge, less beneficence, than a hat are 
called the Trier parts, and are the most obscure 
and unobserved , the construction of the sewers , 
the method of exempting the aqueducts from the 
mcroachment of their impurities , the conduct of 
canals for fresh air in every part of the house, 
attempering the summer heats, the exclusion of 
reptiles, and even the protection from insects 
The conveniences and comforts of life in these 
countries, depend on such matters 

Alexander Mj architect, J doubt not, has eon 
sidered them maturely 
Priest Who is he ! 

Alexander 1 mil not tell thee the whole glory 
is mine I gave the orders, and first conceived 
the idea 

Priest A hound upon a heap of dust may dream 
of a fine city, if he has ever seen one , and a mad 
man in chains may dream of building it, and may 
even give directions about it 
Alexander I will not bear this 
Priest Were it false, thou couldst bear it , thou 
wouldst call the bearing of it magnanimity and 
wiser men would do the same for centuries As 
such wisdom and such greatness arc not what I 
bend my back to measure, do favour me with what 
thou wert about to say when thou begannest 
"nothing is more certain, smee I presume it 
must appertain to geomctiy, of which I am fond 
Alexander I did not come hither tomakefigurcs 
upon the sand 

Pnest Fortunate for thee, if the figure thou 
wilt leave behind thee could be os easily wiped 
out 

Alexander What didst thou say 5 
Pnest I was musing 

Alexander Even the building of eities is in thy 
sight neither glorious nor commendable 
Pnest Trulj, to build them is not among the 
undertakings I the most applaud m the powerful, 
but to destroy them is the very foremost of the 
excesses I abhor All the cities of the earth 
should nsc up against the man who ruins one 
Until this sentiment ib predominant, the peaceful 
can have no protection, the virtuous no encourage 
ment, the biave no countenance, the prosperous 
no security We priests communicate one with 
another extensively , and even m these solitudes 
thy exploits against Thebes have rcachod and 
shocked us What hearts must lie in the boBoms 
of those who applaud thee tor preserving the 
mansion of a deceased poet in the general ruin, 
while the relatives of the greatest patriot that ever 
drew breath under heaven of the soldier at whose 
hospitable hearth thy father learned all that thou 
knowest and much more, of Epaminondas (dost 
thou hoar me 1), were murdered or enslaved Now 
begin the demonstration than which “ nothmg is 
more certain ” 

Alexander Nothmg is more certain, or what a 
greater number of witnesses are ready to attest, 
than that my mother Olympias, who hated Philip, 
was pregnant of me by a serpent 
Pnest Of what race 5 


Alexander Dragon 

Pnest Thy mother Olympias hated Philip, a 
well made man, young, courageous, libidinous, 
witty, prodigal of splendour, indifferent to wealth, 
the greatest captain, the most jovial companion, 
and the most potent monarch m Europe 
A Itxander My father Philip, I would have thee 
to know I mean my reputed father was also 
the greatest politician in the world 
Priest This indeed I am well aware of, but I 
did not number it among bis excellences in the 
ejes of a woman it would have been almost the 
only reason why she should have preferred the 
serpent, the head of the family We live here, O 
Alexander, in solitude yet we are not the less 
cunouB, hut on the contrary tho more, to learn 
what passes in the world around 
Olympias then did really fall m love with a 
serpent I and she was induced 
Alexander Induced 1 do serpents induce people 1 
They coil and climb and subdue them 
Priest The serpent must have been dexter 
ous 

Alexander No doubt he was 
Pnest But women hare such an abhorrence of 
serpents, that Olympias would surely have rather 
run away 

Alerander How could she 7 
Priest Or called out 

Aleiandvr W omen never do that, lest somebody 
should hear them 

Priest All mortals seem to bear an innate anti 
patby to this reptile 

Alexander Mind 1 mind what thon sayest 1 Do 
not call my father a reptile 

Prusl Even thou, with all thy fortitude, wouldst 
experience a shuddering at the sight of a serpent 
m thy bed clothes 

Alexander Not at all Beside, I do not hesitate 
m my belief that on this occasion it was Jupiter 
himself The priests in Macedon were unanimous 
upon it 

Pi irst When it happened ' 

Alexander W hen it happened no one mentioned 
it for fear of Philip 
Priest h it would he have done ! 

Alexandn He was choleric 
Prust It ould he have made war upon Jupitert 
Alexander By my soul 1 I know not , but I 
would have done it in his place As a son, I am 
dutiful and compliant as a husband and king, 
there is not a thunderbolt m heaven that should 
deter me from my rights 
Priest Did any of the priesthood see the 
dragon, as he was entering or retreating from the 
chamber! 

Alexander Many saw a great light m it 
Pnest He would want ono 
Alexander This seems like irony sacred things 
do not admit it What thousands saw, nobody 
should doubt The sky opened, lightnings flew 
athwart it, and strange voices were heard 
Priest Juno s the loudest, I Buspect 
Alexander Being a king, and the conqueror of 
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kings, let me remind thee, surely I may be treated 
here with as much deference and solemnity as one 
priest uses toward another, 

Priest Certainly with no loss, 0 king ! Since 
thou hast insisted that I should devise the best 
means of persuading the world of this awful verity, 
thou wilt excuse me, in thy clemency, if my re- 
marks and interrogatories should appear prolix. 

Alexander Remark anything, but do not inter- 
rogate and press me kmgs are unaccustomed to it 
I will consign to thee every land from the centre 
to the extremities of Africa , the Fortunate Isles 
will I also give to thee, adding the Hyperborean 
I wish only the consent of the religious who offi- 
ciate m this temple, and their testimony to the 
world in declaration of my parentage 
Priest Many thanks 1 we have all we want 
Alexander I can not think you arc true priests 
then , and if your oath on the divinity of my de- 
scent were not my object, and therefore not to be 
abandoned, I should rogret that 1 had offered so 
much in advance, and should bo provoked to 
deduct one half of the Fortunate Isles, and the 
greater part of the Hyperborean 
Priest Those are exactly the regions, O king, 
which our moderation would induce us to resign 
Africa, we know, is worth little yet we are as 
well contented with the almonds, the dates, the 
melons, the figs, the fresh butter, the stags, the 
antelopes, the kids, the tortoises, and the quails 
about us, as we should be if they were brought to 
us after fifty days’ journey through the desert 
Alexander Really now, is it possible that, in a 
matter so evident, your oracle can find any 
obstacle or difficulty in proclaiming me what I am ! 

Priest The difficulty (slight it must lie acknow- 
ledged) is this our Jupiter is homed 
Alexander So was my father 
Prust The children of Jupiter love one an- 
other this wo believe here in Lybia 
Alexande i And rightly no affoi tion was ever 
so strong as that of Castor and Pollux I myself 
feel a genuine love for them, and greater still for 
Hercules. 

Prust If thou hadst a brother or sister on earth, 
Jovc-bom, thou wouldst embrace the same most 
ardently 

Alexander As becomes my birth and heart. 
Prust O Alexander 1 may thy godlike race 
never degenerate 1 

Alexander Now indeed the Powers above do 
inspire thee 

Pnest. Jupiter, I am commanded by him to 
declare, is vcnly thy father 
Alexander Ho owns mo then < he owns me 1 
What sacrifice worthy of this indulgence can I 
offer to him ? 

Priest An obedient mind, and a camel-load of 
nard and amomun for his altar 
Alexander. I smell here the exquisite perfume 
of benzoin 

Pnest It grows in onr vicinity The nostrils 
of Jupiter love changes he is consistent in all 
parts, being Jupiter He has other sons and 


daughters in the world, begotten by him under 
the same serpentine form, although unknown to 
common mortals. 

Alexander Indeed I 
Pnest. I declare it unto thee 
Alexander. I con not doubt it then 
Pnest Not all indeed of thy comelmcsR m form 
and features, but awful and majestic It is the 
will of Jupiter, that, like the Persian mon&rchs, 
whose sceptre he hath transferred to thee, thou 
marryest thy sister 

Alexander Willingly In what land upon 
earth livcth she, whom thou deBignost for me'f 
Pnest The Destinies and Jupiter himself have 
conducted thee, 0 Alexander, to the place where 
thy nuptials shall bo celebrated 
Alexander When did they so i 
Pnest Now , at this very hour 
Alexander Lot me see the bnde, if it be lawful 
to lift up her veil 
Pnest Follow me. 

Alexander The Btcps of this cavern are dark 
and slippery , but it terminates, no doubt, like 
the Eleusiman, m pure light and refreshing 
shades 

Priest Wait here an instant it will grow 
lighter 

Alexander What do I see yonder i 
Prust Where t 

Alexander Close under the wall, rising and 
lowering, regularly and slowly, like a long weed 
on a quiet river, when a fragment hath dropped 
into it from the bank above 

Pnest Thou deHcnest, 0 Alexander, the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter, the watchful virgin, the preserver 
of our treasures. Without her they might be 
carried away by the wanderers of the desert , 
but they fear, as they should do, the daughter of 
Jupiter 

Alexander IIcll and Furies ■ what hast thou 
boon saying 1 I heard little of it Daughter of 
Jupiter i 

Pnest Ilast thou any fancy for the silent and 
shy maiden 1 I will leave yon together . , 
Alexander Orcus and Erebus i 
Priest Be discreet 1 Restrain your raptures 
until the rites are celebrated 
Alexander Rites 1 Infernal pest i O horror 1 
abomination 1 A vast panting snake ' 

Pnest Say "dragon," O king i and beware how 
thou callest horrid and abominable, the truly be- 
gotten of our lord thy father. 

Alexander What means this 1 inhuman traitor I 
Open the door again lead me back Are my 
conquests to terminate m thojaws of a reptile t 
Pnest. Do the kings of Maccdon call their 
sisters such names 1 
Alexander. Let me ont, I say ■ 

Pnest Inconstant man 1 I doubt oven whether 
the marriage hath been consummated. Dost 
thou question her worthiness 1 prove her, prove 
her. We have certain signs and manifestations 
that Jupiter begat this powerful creature, thy 
elder sister Her mother hid her shame and con- 
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fusion In the desert, where she still wanders, and 
looks with an evil eye on everything in the form of 
man. The poorest, vilest, most abject of the sex, 
holdeth her head no lower than sho 

Alexander Impostor » 

Pried. Do not the sympathies of thy heart in- 
form thee that this solitary queen is of the same 
lineage as thine 1 

Alexander. What temerity * what impudence ! 
what deceit • 

Pried. Temerity 1 How so, Alexander ' Surely 
man can not claim too near an affinity to his 
Creator, if he will but obey him, as I know thou 
certainly wilt in this tender alliance Impndence 
and deceit were thy other accusations how little 
merited ' I only traced the collateral branches of 
the genealogical tree thou pointedst out to me 

Alexander Draw back the bolt let me pass 
stand out of my way. Thy hand upon my shoulder ' 
Were my sword besido me, this monster should 
lick thy blood 

Pined Patience I 0 king * The iron portal is 
in my hand if the hinges turn, thy godhead is 
extinct No, Alexander, no ' it must not be 

Alexander. Lead mo then forth I swear to 
silence 

Pned As thou wilt 

Alexander. I swear to friendship , lead me but 
out again 

Pried Come , although I am much interested 
in the happiness of his two children whom I 
serve . 

Alexander Persecute me no longer, in the 
name of Jupiter 1 

Pned I can hardly give it up To have been 
the maker of such a match ' what felicity 1 what 
glory ' Think once more upon it There are 
many who could measure themselves with thee, 
head to head , let me see the man who will do it 
with your child at the end of the year, if thou 
embraccst with good heart and desirable success 
this daughter of deity 

Alexander Enough, my fncndi I have de- 
served it , hut we must deceive men, or they will 
either hate ub or despise us 

Pnest. Now thou Ulkcst reasonably. I here 
pronounce thy divorce Moreover, thou shalt bo 
the son of Hammon m Libya, of Mithras in 
Persia, of Philip in Muccdon, of Olympian Jove 
m Greece but never for the future teach priests 
new creods 

Alexander. How my father Philip would have 
laughed over his cups at such a story as this ' I 

Pnest. Alexander 1 let it prove to thee thyfolly 


I Alexander. If such is my folly, what is that of 
others 1 Thou wilt acknowledge and proclaim me 
[ the progeny of Jupiter. 

Priest. Ay, ay 

Alexander. People must believe it. 

Pried. The only doubt will be among the 
shrewder, whether, being so extremely old and 
having left off his pilgrimages so many years, he 
could have given our unworthy world so spirited 
an offspring as thou art. 

Come and sacrifice. 

Alexander Pnest * 1 see thou art a man of 
courage henceforward we are in confidence Take 
mine with my hand givo me thine. Confess to 
me, as the first proof of it, didst thou never shrink 
back from so voracious and intractable a monster 
as that accursed snake 1 

Pnest We caught her young, and fed her on 
goat's milk, as our Jupiter himself was fed in the 
caverns of Crete 

Alexander Your Jupiter ' that was another 
Pnest Some people say so . but the same cradle 
serves for the whole family, the same story will 
do for them all As for fearing this young per- 
sonage in the treasury-vault, we fear her no more, 
son Alexander, than the priests of Egypt do his 
holiness the croeodile-god The gods and their 
pedagogues are manageable to the hand that feeds 
them 

Alexander Canst thou talk thus 1 
Priest Of false gods, not of the true one 
Alexander One' are there not many? Some 
dozens ! some hundreds 1 

Priest Not in our vicinity ; praised be Ham- 
mon 1 And plainly to speak, there is nowhere 
another, let who will have begotten him, whether 
on cloud or meadow, feather-bed or barn-floor, 
worth a salt locust or a last year's date-fruit. 

These are our mysteries, if thou must needs 
know them , and those of other priesthoods are 
the like 

Alexander, my boy, do not stand there, with 
thy arms folded and thy head aside, pondering. 
Jupiter the Ram for ever • 

Alexander Glory to Jupiter the Ram 1 
Pnest Thou stoppest on a Bnddcn tby prayers 
and praises to father Jupiter Son Alexander I 
art thou not satisfied * What ails thee, drawing the 
back of thy hand across thmo eyes i 
Alexander A little dust fiew into them as the 
door opened 

Pnest Of that dust are the sands of the desert 
and the kings of Macedon 


DON FERDINAND AND DON JOHN-MARY-LUIS, 

Ferdinand. My brother and cousin ! hem 1 Ferdinand Document ' it is worse Why 
hem ! Before we enter on the concerns of both could not the fool of a fellow write at the bot- 
hemispheres . tom, or in the margin, what two hemispheres 

J ohn-Manj. Heyday 1 Do not, your majesty, he meant? I have played him a good trick 
frown and stamp, crumpling and tearing and however 

biting the paper it may be a document John-Merry. Your majesty dances admirably. 
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Ferdinand. Kyrie eleigon I kyrie eleison I Gra- 
tiffi plena I I hare loft a note behind me, 
whereby I dismiss the rogue. I shall now have 
a clean new ministry 

John-Mary A new one indeed is to bo col- 
lected in any posada, where there is a pack of 
cards, or a good appetite, or a siesta nibbled m 
two by the fleas but a dean one egad I we 
mnst catch the members of it at the baptismal 
font, and keep them m the swaddling-clothes we 
find them m 

Ferdinand. Every day, when I change my shirt 
I change my ministers they have not any tune 
to be scoundrels 

John-Mary Nor any interest to be honest 
men 

Ferdinand Brother and cousin 1 no interest 
will make men honest Would you believe it 'I 
I gave a japan jar of Havanna snuff to one, and a 
commandery to another the one sneezed in my 
face, the other begged his dismissal I am sorry 
I gave the snuff and the jar they were sold and 
the money spent before night hut the comman- 
dery has a friar m the inside, a lawyer on the out- 
side, and a volunteer of the failh for sentrj 

John-Mary It is then in a fair condition to 
roward a long senes of deserving fnends 

Ferdinand I am now m spirits I can go on 
without the paper A few private matters Burnt 
precede the public 

John-Mary Of course, that is diplomatic 
Ferdinand There is a question, my brother 
and cousin i towluch I never could obtain a direct 
and satisfactory answer Can you solve it 1 

John-Mary Not easily, Don Ferdinand, unless 
I hear it I am no Frenchman 

Ferdinand My confessor did indeed give me 
absolution , hut he declared that never a girl of 
low extraction, whose ancestors had neither made 
war upon the Moors, nor been familiars of the 
Holy Inquisition, could properly be engaged in 
procuring an episcopacy for anyone , that the plea 
was futile , and that having slept with an anointed 
king, did not authorise such a person to take m 
hand a higher charge than a canomcatc 
JohnrMary Slept with an anointed king 1 who 1 
a strumpet 1 

Ferdinand Not so bad as that 
John-Mary An unmarried girl 1 one without 
alliances i No wonder she overstepped the bounds 
of decency 

Ferdinand Melissa Petit bad, conditionally, 
my royal permission to negotiate for places 
John-Mary Frencher and frevcher, every word 1 
Ferdinand Sho transacted the business through 
Macanez, at that time my lalct and minister of 
state, who, to smoothen his scruples, took a most 
perverse view of the subject, and fancied, with 
heretical pravity, that, if both king and minister 
had possession of her, she might, without censure 
from holy mother Church, or any great scandal, 
creep from canomcates up to bishoprics. 1 my- 
self caught them in this preliminary function, 
and, not weighing his motive, laid my stick 


athwart his shonlders, and bruised her wrist in 
sueh a manner that it was useless (I found) for 
three days. Macanez had the impudence to re- 
mind me, that I received the greater part of the 
money paid into his hands for every appointment, 
civil and ecclesiastical on which indiscretion I 
imprisoned him forthwith, and will detain him 
for life in my royal fort of Bant- Antonio at Coruna, 
praying Sant-Antomo to drive out of his memory 
the sums he has paid me for my share, and 
never to let him dream of Melissa Petit, without 
the accompaniment of an ebony staff over the 
right shoulder, and the divulsion of a good 
handful of hair 

John-Mary The girl is a pluralist by profes- 
sion, your Majesty by mischance Macanez has 
only one appointment , which, however, it appears, 
is for life. If your Majesty should be gracionBiy 
pleased to accept his resignation, I doubt not 
Sant-Antomo would endow him with a peculiar 
gift of forgetfulness, veiy desirable in this predi- 
cament His dreams require no spiritual inter- 
vention. Your Majesty is unsatisfied still 
Ferdinand That is not the business 
JohnrMary What is then 1 
Ferdinand I promised Sant-Antomo I would 
reward his services with a swine in silver, weigh- 
ing half a quintal Now, cannot 1 make Macanez 
pay the pig-money 1 
John-Mary Certainly 

Ferdinand But when I have taken all he pos- 
sesses, bow can 1 1 

JohnrMary Your Majesty must pray again to 
Sant-Antomo for another miracle 

Ferdinand A pretty ally 1 a pretty counseller I 
you raise two difficulties where I could find but 
one Will he perform it, think you, before I have 
settled for the first 1 

John-Mary Oh 1 that u indeed the question 
Miracles of tins kind arc not the miracles for our 
days, my brother 1 There is ne’er a saint in para- 
dise that will set his shoulder to them People, 
one would imagine, begin to have a notion of 
honour, even m heaven 

Firdtnaml So much the worse hut let them 
look to it We may live to see the morning when 
neither saint nor samtess shall have pantaloon or 
petticoat to chine What a mighty fine figure 
will they make, when the paltriest cherub in pin- 
feathers shakes his collopped sides and gilt gamut, 
putting his hand (if he has one) upon the place i 
To this another time wo have several more 
subjects for onr royal consideration. My revenues 
are reduced, my valets, jny pages, my cooks 
JohnrMary I condole with your Majesty from 
the purest sympathy, on the straits to which your 
catholic and royal household has been reduced, 
by the intemperance of your vassals Well do I 
know what it is to want the necessaries of life 
My kitchen, which formerly had been somewhat 
plenteously supplied, at the expenditure of four 
thousand dollars a day, w os suddenly cast down to 
three thousand five hundred , and, unless I had 
sold a box of diamonds, I must have starved 
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Your Majesty is reported to have always found a J ohn-Majry. Would it not be better to call a 

solace in the company of your diamonds, such as reader ! 

a great king of antiquity bath expressed of them Ferdinand, Oh 1 I can read you would wonder 

(Solomon I think it was), saying, “Dclectantdomi, how well 

non im radiant foris , pemoctant nobiBCum, pere* J ohn-Ma/ry I believe your Majesty . l nave 

grmantur, ruaticantur ” heard it asserted so positively and so warmly, 

Ferdinand What may that mean, my brother that I ceased to doubt it long ago. But the paper 
and cousin 1 18 a whole leaf, and one may foil upon a word 

John-Mary. 0 for shame • to ask a secular what here and there rather hard and slippery Of late 
the Bible means I Mary forbid we should ever be years several such havo been read to me Iremem- 
such heretics as to enter into scrupulous inquiries her one in particular, which the minister or secre- 
I learnt the words by heart, Uke the rest my good tiny who transcribed it should not have taken juBt 
friars have taught me the meaning lies with as he received it from the daneing-maator, but I 
them and upon their consciences I always suppose he had not had a good siesta 
slept with my diamonds , and they abstracted Ferdinand What word is that 1 

my mind from carnal thoughts and irreligious John-Mary False jwsitwn 

vagancs 1 declare upon my holy faith, I would Ferdinand By Santiago' tlio word false among 
rather eohabit with them than the fairest dame the old Castilians used to draw blood but the 
of honour m the palace, or even than my groats word position here is of great service like a gout 
mint cordial, it brings down the peccant matter from 

Ferdinand A great-aunt is no light matter the head to the feet Why does your faithful 
but one may have one's preferences Majesty simper, and pnll my button, and ogle and 

Brother and Cousin ' pray is it true that you wriggle so ? 
hung one of your finest brilliants in the right ear John-Mari / Brother and brother-in-law Ferdi- 

of Saint Sebastian, according to a vow nand, tell me now, who said that 1 

John-Mary True enough Ferdinand . 1 said it, and say it stall 

Ferdinand And is it also a matter of fact that, John-Mary But ah you facetious and roguish 

when you were about to return to Europe, you man ' who said it first 1 

snatched it out again, at the risk of tearing the Ferdinand. I was the first that said it I had 
said oar from gristle to tipi it direct from Peres Pinal ta 

John-Mary That also is very true it bled a JohnMary Viva Don Perez' I would have 
little. given him a pair of diamond earrings for it, and 

Ferdinand Only a little 1 a fine solitaire in a truss. 

John-Mary In the night it swelled and looked Ferdinand No exportation of wit, m my life- 

angry , and at matins the prior could not conceal time, nor importation neither there is roguery 

from me the traces of blood, which appeared the enough in segars 

fresher the moment he would havo removed it JohnMary None of my ministers ever utter 
with his handkerchief However, no sooner had such sentiments, or bring to me those who can, 

I made an offering of nine thousand crusadocs, Ferdinand, h or mine neither I doubt whether 
than it suffered itself to be wiped quite dry, and they ever go to the barber's to pick np sharp 
I hope and believe, continues so to this hour things My valet Runez, a barber’s boy some 
Ferdinand X should have been afraid year* since, on being reproached by one of them 

John-Mary Aud I was But I never had dedi- about his former occupation, said, “My froth 
cated it to Saint Sebastian in a regular form , and made folks cleanlier , yours only sticks upon yonr- 
tho moment the blood was diy and tho crusadocs self and hardens your dirt ” I laughed heartily 
accepted, fearing he might on second thoughts when his meaning was explained to me, which 
exhibit some signs of ill will, 1 devoted it rogu- (such is my quickness in apprehending wit) was 
larly to all the saints in heaven , so that none done sooner than a text m the scriptures could be 
could fairly claim it for lumself , and, if Sebastian Let us now proceed to business , for there is a 
had said another word about it, they would havo full day’s work before us m this paper 
drowned his voice with their clamours. John-Mary I am all ear 

Ferdinand What was it worth 1 Ferdinand “His Catholic Majesty, Don Fer- 

John-Mary Hush ' hush 1 you may raiBe his dinand the Seventh, King of Spam and of the 
curiosity if he should happen to be listening , and, Indies, &c &c Ac , and his Faithful Majesty, Don 
on hearing the estimate, lie might silly pluck out John-Maiy-Luis, King of the united kingdoms of 
an arrow from his side, and play mo a spiteful Portugal, Brazil, and Algarve, of Guinea, Ethiopia, 
tnck with it Arabia, Persia, and India” . What are yon 

Ferdinand Let us converse then rather on the counting! 
affairs of Europe, in which neither he nor any of John-Mary I think they havo missed one 

the others appear to take the least interest Ferdinand Which 1 

And now, my dear brother aud brother-in-law, John-Mary 1 cannot recollect, but, faith ' I 

Don John-Mary-Luis, we will read together what do venly think one is missing, 
the French and Russian ministers have written Ferdinand Look sharp then , for our brothers 
for us to sign. the Holy Allies may divide it among themselves, 
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as they did Poland. They cut up a kingdom with 
&g little ceremony as an orange, and suck it dry in 
as little time. 

John-Mary. Ha I ha 1 ha I your Catholic Ma- 
jesty has taken another pinch (I see) from the 
box of Don Perez Why! what a stupendous 
knave the knave is 1 Have we reached the end 
of the Declaration? 

Ferdinand End 1 look hero ! 

John-Mary Mercy on us 1 surely they have 
said the principal things. 

Ferdinand That is likely, but some remon- 
strances follow “ he he he , wishing to main- 
tain the peace of Europe, announce their 
determination to suppress by force of arms, and 
by such further means as the Holy Indivisible 
Trinity has entrusted them with, all secret socie- 
ties whatever , and their said Majesties, his Catho- 
lic and his Faithful, adopting the principles laid 
down by their Majesties of the Holy Alliance, and 
recognised by every state in Europe as necessary 
to its order and rejmse" your Faithful Mar 
jesty snores " arc resolved to appoint in the 
first instance such commissioners as in their 
wisdom shall seem fit and effectual ” 

John-Mary What shall we do with 'em ? where 
shall we send them’ That requires long consi- 
deration As for appointing, the business is soon 
done. 

Ferdinand If your Majesty will listen, you will 
find that our brothers leave no trouble whatever 
for us they tell us what to do, and they do the 
best part of it themselves “ in order to pacify, 
to the glory of God, the loyal and catholic kingdom 
of Ireland ” 

JohnrMary The Irish are not my people they 
would take it ill to be pacified by me 

Ferdinand We mnst hold out a saving hand 
to them The king of Great Britain, whose 
subjects they are, is invited to assist us 

John-Mary Then indeed wc may safely 

Ferdinand “ It having come to the knowledge 
of their Catholic and Faithful Majesties, that a 
faction, supported from without by malcontents 
and heretics, blind men, led astray by their pas- 
sions, have, contrary to tho wishes and interests 
of the majority” 

John Mary Fine writing! very fine writing' 
His most Christian Majesty said the very same 
thing about your Majesty’s rebellious subjects, 
and I presume that for the future it will always 
form a part of every state-paper, be the subject 
what it may 

Ferdinand “ built residences and churches , 
and, not contented -therewith, have used tho same 
for the purpose of disseminating their wild and 
pernicious doctrines” . 

John-Mary Would you believe it? they are 
perverse enough, I know not whether there or m 
England, to say openly that a niece ought not to 
sleep with her uncle or great-uncle, nor aunt or great- 
aunt with her nephew. If a man can not sleep 
with his own relations, with whom can he? An 
uncle forsooth is not to ask in marriage his little 
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niece I nay, is rather to make the Bame proposal 
to an utter stranger! I do not wonder at hearing 
that the northern nations went a thousand miles 
in search of a country, when they would go the 
same distance, even now, m search of a wife, 
rather than take one from their own table and 
nursery. 

Ferdinand They are still fierce and barbarous, 
and wander like wild cats in their amours Our 
holy religion has not reclaimed them , and even 
the Catholics among them are slow to double the 
threads of consanguinity, and to tie tho knot at 
the end 

John-Mary Prejudices of ignorance I Proofe 
however that what the wiser have confessed, is 
true , namely, that genius can no more npen m 
the north than pomegranates can, and that they 
never will be like us ^ 

Ferdinand No fear of that Beside, who is there 
to teach them ? fellows m boots and gilt buttons, 
hoodless and collarlcss and bandlcss, so ignorant 
that not one m a thousand could sustain a decent 
thesis on the immaculate conception They call 
it philosophical to be incredulous on holy things, 
and they are the moBt credulous in the world on 
profane ones In the war of the intruder against 
me, a man of letters (such as theirs are) happened 
to be, from Borne silly zeal or idle curiosity, at 
Santander It was in tho month of August, at 
mid-day, when the sun would have broiled a 
bomto in five minutes, and when the cormorants 
were sitting fast asleep on the rocks in the har- 
bour, and letting their wings drop lower than their 
legs, and careless what names the sailors called 
them for not rising at their approach, that an 
Englishman hired a launch and six rowers to 
conduct him to Santillana 

John-Mary The English, frog-hearted as one 
would fancy them, arc desperate for the women 
I hope she would not listen to the lewd heretic 

Ferdinand Who listen ' 

John-Mary The Sonora. 

Ferdinand What Sefiora? 

Jolm^Mary. Donna . your Majesty did not 
mention her baptismal name . Santillana 

Ferdinand {aside) O you tiresome old fool 
of a Majesty 1 Santillana is the name of a village 
on tho coast town I believe it was once 
which a lying Frenchman has fixed upon as the 
birth-place of one Gil Bias, corrupting all the docu- 
ments be had found on some such person This 
Englishman walked up and down the streets, quite 

alone , the dogs on the shady side did not give 
themselves the trouble to bark , the few that 
growled did it so indolently as not to arouse the 
next The leaves of melons, grapes, and figs, 
brought thither in the morning and east from the 
windows, crackled under-foot The sailors covered 
their faces with their sombreros and fell asleep. 
Tho only things appearing to move in God s uni- 
verse, were the swallows and the flics and this 
Englishman The very lizards panted for breath, 
and hardly clung against the wall The ships 
upon the Bea, as was toid me, lay Btill It was 
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like the day of judgment between the trumpet Ferdinand. Not without some discontent and 
and the summons. scandal; your Majesty rendered thanks to the 

John-Hairy. People sweated so 1 Almighty for delivering you from the enemies, I 

Ferdinand. Here the foolish heretic remained for delivering me from the heretics , and the 
some hours, and, the sailors Ray, returned just as Almighty did not hear a word from me about the 
well satisfied as if he had conversed with anyone others. His Majesty the king of Great Britain 
who could have set him right. was so pleased at me, that he sent me his con- 

I will continue “It has been resolved that gratulations. 
the above deliberation, together with its causes John Mary He sent the same to me, who 
and consequences, be notified to his Majesty the thanked God (it Beems) for mnch less than you 
Hn g of Great Britain and Ireland, with a request thanked him for. 

that he will consider them attentively, and further Ferdinand. Listen “ That his Britannic Ma- 
the resolutions formed thereon by their Miyesties jesty will remove the Protestants from his king- 
the Catholic and the Faithful Desirous of avoid- dom of Ireland, placing them in London or 
ingall possible cause of offence to his said Majesty, Windsor or Brighton, or anywhere it mayplease 
and of strengthening the tics of amity and interest his Majesty, under the eye of the pohco, so that 
which reciprocally bind and unite them, and fur- they may not annoy their Catholic brethren ; and 
thermoreofmamfcstingtotheworldtheir sincerity, also that he will be graciously pleased to restore 
in their adherence to the principles of the Holy tho beneficos to the Catholic bishops and clergy. 
Alliance , and resolved m no instance to depart Resolved as their Catholic and Faithful Majesties 
from their upright and pacific views, their afore- are, never to interfere m the internal affairs of 
said Majesties propose to his aforesaid Majesty other countries, they are resolved nevertheless to 
“That he should proscribe and exterminate the send an army of one hundred and twelve thousand 
sect of freemasons, of which his said Majesty is a men to aasist in arranging the ancient church 
member, save and excepting his own sacred per- establishment m Ireland, such as it was m the 
son , and that he should annul every oath which times of the apostles 

he has taken upon that occasion, and others, such “ The loyalty of the aforesaid majesties, the 
bemg contrary to the principles of good govern- Catholic and the Faithful, is too well known in 
ment, as meuleated by the Holy Alliance, the Europe to need any pledge, comment, or lllus- 
excellcnce of which Holy Alliance his Britannic tration , else nothing could cvinco it more per- 
Majesty has formally and publicly acknowledged, foctly than this frank and early declaration of 
expressing his regret that the constitution of his their sentiments and resolutions ” 
kingdom did not at that time allow him to become John-Mary I do not think he can complain 
a member of it ’’ that we are not frank enough The Holy Allies, 

John-Mary I can not thmk he said that like other holy men, wait not for asking it is 
Ferdinand He did though , or his minister bod. only when they are dead that they must be begged 
John-Mary Ho must, be a very modest man, and prayed Well, the paper seems to me a very 
to talk of a constitution not “ letting," with an good paper of the kmd , and after your Majesty 
army such as his, all staunch and true to him, and has signed it, I will do the same 
a parliament he can dissolve at his pleasure , in Ferdinand Gently , we arc not half through 
other words, as my ministers teach me, with a it yet 

parliament every soul of which he can fine to the John-Mary God has endowed your Mqjesty 
amount of at least four thousand pounds for a with wonderful powers, but I never heard of any 
murmur , such, it has been proved, is tho regular man who could read so long togothcr There are 
pnee of scots in it, and a wilful minister could those, it is said, who can get through a gazette at 
make them come dearer to an ill-advised opponent a sitting , but they have their chocolate or lemon- 
Ferdmand He is indeed a modest man, and ado beside them, and a nice curled wafer to suck 
does not do half the harm ho might do them through moreover, in gazettes they read of 

John-Mary Well then, I would not make him festivals and processions , they do not stand upon 
bite his own fingers till he cries one leg, like a statue of Fame in a poultry-yard, 

Ferdinand He is so good-natured and compli- but keep jogging on pleasantly from one thing 
ant, that I could bend him at last into biting his to another 

toe-nails, and saying grace for it Ferdinand I once read a whole hour , 

John-Mary. 0 then, I would not John-Mary On what momentous occasion 1 

Ferdinand. My brother and brother-in-law and Ferdinand. I had tho dysentery and the Lives 
cousin, you enter but fiunt-hcartodly into the of the Martyrs, and did not like to get up That 
system of the Holy Alliance I have more yet reading cured me I could mark the very place 
for him that made me whole 

John-Mary He may turn upon us , let him lie I will show you what 1 can do 

Ferdinand Nothing can alter his sweet tern- “ It csri hardly he unknown to his Britannic 

per. When his troops had restored my throne to Majesty, that a certain portion of the ultramarine 
me, I ordered thanks to bo rendered to God dominions of his Cathobc Majesty, to wit, from tho 
publicly in all the churches forty-second degree of south latitude to the forty- 

J ohn-Mary. Who would not ? I did the same second north, is m a state of most u nna tural in- 
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snrrection, and that the kingdom of Brazil too u 
disturbed Bat their Majesties, the Catholic and 
the Faithful, hare the honour to announce to their 
ancient friend and ally the king of the United 
Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
that a frigate is despatched by his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, and a capuchin by his Faithful, and that 
the veil disposed can not doubt of their success 
After which their said Majesties, the Catholic and 
Faithful, will assist and enable his Britannic 
Majesty to annul his coronation oath and all 
others, and to do justice to his loyal people It 
being evident that all oaths whatever, made by a 
king to his subjects, arc degrading to tho royal 
dignity, and made therefore involuntarily and 
compulsorily , yet, willing to second the clemency 
of his Britannic Majesty, their Majesties the 
Catholic and the Faithful, declare that they will 
not oblige or urge his Britannic Majesty to the 
punishment of any abettors in this nefarious and 
unpions mockery of royalty, and, through royaltj , 
of &ith and religion , and that they will advise on 
the contrary, and sign their names and affix their 
soals to a general act of amnesty, excluding 
therefrom none other than tho archbishops of 
Canteibury and York and bishop of London, 
and such beside as notified their assent to the 
same unlawful and compulsory act 

“ No officer under the rank of captain shall be 
molested for the same, unless it can be proved 
that he drank to the health of the constitutional 
kmg, and swore or said that he would die in his 
defence 

“Nor shall any magistrate or justice of the 
peace be punished with death, or exile or by any 
thing more than fine and imprisonment, who can 
be clearly proved to have been ignorant that 
‘ const itvtumal is different from ‘ arbiti ary 

“ Nor shall any doctor of medicine, or surgeon, 
or apothccarj, be subjeetto capital punishment 
for attending constitutional patients, nor be liable 
to any other inconvenience than suspension from 
his profession for six months, until he shall have 
purged himself from so foul an imputation 

“All degrees, nevertheless, conferred by the 
universities dunng tho reign of anarihy, shall 
bo null and void, as shall also lie all learning 
(falsely so colled) acquired therein , and whoever 
does not give a full and particular account of 
what he his read, or heard m lectures, m tho 
whole of that disastrous time, and who doeB not 
swear upon the crucifix that he abominates, 
abhotB, and detests it, and that he will forget the 
whole of it in one calendar month, ib exempted 
from the provisions contained in this act of grace 
and amnesty” 

John Mary That is reasonable , I would give 
them tome The king of Great Britain will see, 
on qasting his enlightened eyes over the world, 
that it is only in Protestant countries that kings 
have hitherto been unable to modify or lay aside 
their oathB at their good pleasure , and that con 
stitntions extorted by the people (it matters not 
whether long since or lately) and charters and 
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such-like indiscreetly given, have not been revoked 
or reconsidered in all material points 
Ferdinand Judiciously remarked, my cousin ' 
a historical fact of the first magnitude ' 
John-Matey I heard it from the minister of 
France 

Ferdinand A principal figure m the revolu 
tionary whirly gig , he always sat upon the ostrich 
and whipt the one before him 
John-Mary Now, brother, whom did you hear 
that from! 

Ferdinand I forget It was said of Talleyrand, 
it will do for another, if you remove the ostrich, 
and put cock or poney m the place 
John Mary But the kmg of France always 
had friends about him the gentleman from Gas- 
cony, Blacas I think the name is, among tht rest 
Ferdinand He turned his pantaloon, bought 
sleeves quite new, hired running footmen, and 
was created duke 

John Mary I never heard the word "created ’ m 
that sense Admirable 1 it means, to make things 
out of nothing 

By wliat I can Ree of the paper iif that ia the 
place where your thumb is) 1 am afraid we are 
still far from land, and have many tacks to make 
before we reach the port 
Fndmand Have courage, my brother and 
cou«in v c are half seas ov cr 
John Mary Glory be to God l 
Ferdinand Kyrie clcison 1 
“ If any unfounded jealousy, suggested by crafty 
and malicious men, for the furtherance of their 
dark designs, should weigh upon the breast of 
hiB Britannic Majesty, as to the foreign force 
about to be employed in the establishment of bis 
plenary and legitimate authority in order to 
remove it altogether, it is agreed that an equal 
number of troops, belonging to his Britannic 
Majesty, shall be permitted to occupy for the 
same space of time (in the possessions of his 
Catholic Majesty) the whole of Tierra del Fuego, 
together with the whole Antarctic Continent, not 
however interfering in its ecclesiastical affiurs, 
and, beside these, the whole northern range of 
Sierra Nevada, in the possessions of his Faithful 
Mqjesty, the entire kingdoms of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
and Persia, m which his Faithful Majesty shall 
retain no more troops than he may m his wibdom 
think necessary for religion, on the day of Corpus 
Domini, the Purification of the Blessed Virgin, 
and John the Baptist And all the captain 
majors, corregidores, judges of the tribunals 
(excepting the ecclesiastical), and justices of the 
peace, of his Faithful Majesty, m those countries, 
are commanded to give their aid, m order to 
carry this ordinance into effect 
John Mary Bless my heart and son] t is there 
another paper still ! is that which fell out part of 
this’ 

Ferdinand No, it is a private one , that is, 
one written by my own order It being also for 
the court of St James, I placed the two together. 

I think we write better than the Russians and 
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French. The English beat us in style, I hear , the precedent of all times and countries (if p re- 
but the substance comes to nothing. cedent could be quoted against royal Trill and 

John, Mary. Here however the French and pleasure) to insist on the fulfilment of the compact 
Russians are very pohte and conciliatory I did and engagement entered into with British subjects 
not imagine that his Imperial Majesty had our by his Catholic Majesty Nevertheless his Bntan- 
holy Catholic religion so much at heart nie Majesty did reject most royally the authority 

Ferdinand I assure you, he holds it next to of precedent, acknowledging (as became his mag- 
the Turkish, though he may not seem to do it nanimity) no authority but God’s, and asserted no 
Theirs of the Holy Alliance is tho most cimI and claim whatever m behalf of hiB monied subjects, 
inviting , hot this pleases me best, being plain “ The undersigned then can not but recommend 
and argumentative I will read it after to his Majesty's minister for foreign affairs, to 

John Mary For the love of God, my brother reconsider the matter, and correct his mconsis- 


and cousin, read it now, if it were only to break 
the neck of the cruel long one before us, whieh, 
like a serpent m the brakes of Brazil, shows its 
head where you think its tail must be, and only 
coils up to stretch itself and Bpnng out again 

Ferdinand. Anything to please your Majesty , 
and I am happy in an opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing that we can maintain our dignity, By holy 
Martha < I will no more pay my debts than I will 
keep my oath 

"The undersigned has the honour . 
amity . good understanding , good faith " 
Ha I here wo have it , we are fairly out of the 
phrases at last, and in the midst of the busi- 
ness, "not without surprise and concern that 
the minister of his Britannic Majesty for foreign 
affairs, after declaring (as he was bound to do) 
that he would not insist on the payment of the 
loan contracted in the sittings of the Cortes, or of 
the interest thereon, should still msiBt (if indeed 
he be in earnest) on the indemnity for British 
ships detained and confiscated on the coasts of 
South America 

" Now the undersigned is commanded by his 
royal master, to remark that there does indeed 
appear to be a shadow of justice in the claims of 
those Englishmen who advanced him money for 
although tho interest was onerous, m proportion 
to tho difficulties of his Majesty, the exhaustion of 
his treasury, the rebellion in America, and per- 
haps also m proportion to the felsc ideas that j 
ignorant and malevolent men entertained of his 
Catholic Majesty’s good faith, so often and so [ 
fully proved yet his Catholic Majesty had 
sworn to observe, defend, and maintain in all its J 
parts and provisions, the new constitution , * and 
his Britannic Majesty was officially informed of 
such oath, and kept a minister at Madrid 
Therefore lus Britannic Majesty was bound by 

* In the Proclamation signed by him at Cadiz, Septem- 
ber SO, 11123, he says, " I promise a general, complete, and 
absolute amnesty of all that is past, without exception I 
promise that the debts, contracted for the nation by the 
existing government, shall be muted. I promise that all 
generals and other officers of tho army, who have defended 
the Donatltntlonal system, shall preserve their rank, ap- 
pointments. and honours ” 

That be violated all these promises, Is too notorious for 
any remark 

A rogue may have some urgent reasons for being e rogue , 
hut an honest man can have none for aiding and abetting 
him in his roguery, nor for countenancing him after It. 
What then must ws think of those prlnoce who reinstated 
and upheld him’ 


tcncy For surely no greater can be unagreed 
than to forego what have always been considered 
as just claims (but which their Majesties the 
Holy Allies are resolved to consider and admit 
as such no longer), and at the same time to de- 
mand an indemnity for ships detained or cap- 
tured, m places where tho navigation of British 
and all other foreign vessels has been declared 
and acknowledged illicit, and this by the British 
government, for many ages 

“ The undersigned . high consideration” . 
High, no doubt i for a blunderer whose best 
argument he has been reducing to duBt between 
his fingers 

John-Mary Any two men living would agree 
on tho propriety of this remonstrance , the only 
doubt would be, whether a debt contracted by your 
Majesty, the regularity and justice of which was 
not protested against, nor one particle excepted 
until long after the whole amount was spent, is 
debt or not, and consequently, whether it ought 
or not to be discharged , which 1 consider as a 
part of the same question. 

Fardmarul. Such reasonings suit much better 
the tradesmen of liiBlion and Cadiz than monari.hs 
who have quolled rebellions Do you owe the 
English any money, my brother i If you do, 
don't pay them 

John-Mary They would force me 

Ferdinand Not they truly What can they 
do, poor devils, without the ministers 1 

John-Mary To borrow from a people and not 
to pay, would he as just a cause of war as to seize 
upon their property by sea or land, in my ports 
or upon my roads , and greatly more villanous I 
ask for assistance m my necessities, and it is given 
me in reliance on my good iiuth . . 

Ferdinand Brother John-Mary, you reason 
like a broker Send the ministers of England a 
service of plate, and they will furnish you with 
hotter logic, and newer, and more kingly They 
will beside tell their people, “ Rash men 1 you 
lent the money at your own risk we did not 
advise you.” 

John-Mary They might as well say, " You 
sent out ships we did not advise you : what 
have we to do with pirates? Your Majesty pledged 
your royal word” 

Ferdinand They have it then in pledge • let 
them do what they will with it I shall not molest 
them about the matter 

John-Mary. You promised to pay principal and 
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interest , and the obligation lies the stronger, as 
the most loyal of your own subjects would not 
supply a cake of chocolate for your breakfast 
Ferdinand If kings are obliged to pay, they are 
not free We are answerable to God only, and 
when he tells me, I will do it as becomes a Catholic 
Your argument on the ships is idle The ships 
pay the king of England the duties of export and 
import but he is m truth so little of a king, that 
he can not put his hand even into the pouch of a 
tinker, much less into desks and purses, and take 
out what he wishes Why should he care then 
who helps himself to the money not destined by 
Pailiament for his taxes t If I had detained a 
herring smack, he would bluster and bull} and 
threaten me w ith reprisals , but when twenty or 
thirty of his merchants go to ruin by trusting me, 
he thinks as I, and as all other wise men do, and 
sa} a, “ The greater fools they 1 
John Man He had ac knowlcdged your gov era 
ment as it then stood he is bound m consequent e 
to protect the property of his subjects entrusted 
to its good faith 

Ferdinand Bound 1 By Santiago 1 according to 
your doctrine we kings are no better than private 
men By Chnst and the Blessed V lrgm 1 1 won t 
pa} Now then I cant 1 should break my vow if 
I did and what is a promise to a vow i Is the 
king of Engluid such a heretic as to push his 
horn against it 1 Religion is religion all over the 
world vows are sacred at Tunis and at Mecca 
John Mary ^ cry tiue , but it is only for royalty 
and religion that men are authorised to violate 
them I should be in some fear of losing my 
dominions in America, if my son did not swear to 
them that he would make them independent 
Ferdinand I do not well understand how that 
ensures them 

John Mary The} would else rebel As mat 
ters now stand my beloved son, aided by Eng 
land, will oblige the people there to pay me several 
millions of dollars, and will bring over from 
Germany some thousands of solditrs, under the 
pretext of agriculture, who shall cut every throat 
through which hath passed the impure seditious 
cry of “ independence He seemed at first afraid of 

this pcijury but I procured him absolution from 
Rome for it, and sent him at the same time a 
consecrated rose and a father s blessing 
Ferdinand For how long a time are those good l 
John Mary The virtue of the consecrated rose 
is durable m proportion to the money paid for 
it, and the fathers blessing to that obtained 
by it 

Ferdinand If the Brazilians should relapse, 
your Majesty might employ the English fleet 
against them, which, taking advantage of the 
wind and the snuff, could blind them all, without 
a cannon shot 

John Mary The English are dexterous en 
gineers at blinding people but the Brazilians 
have strong eyes, better m my opinion than the 
English 

Ferdinand If sheer lying is the manceuvre, they 
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have the bravest and most experienced fugleman 
in Europe, as my ministers tell me 
John-Maty, God forbid that any man should he 
forme, who has not the grace to go to confession 
after it, to make an oblation, and to take tbe 
Eucharist 1 

Ferdinand The Holy Alliance and the English 
ministers (for they enter fully into its spin!) are 
ready to punish those monied men who have en 
couraged and supported constitutions, and will 
leave them to harangue upon their empty coffers 
Your Majesty will also Bee that this absurd claim 
of indemnity for maritime losses will be dropped 
and abandoned I am uncertain only upon the 
question of the slave trade, and not very upon 
I that, knowing that the principal friends and sup 
porters of the British minister for foreign affairs, 
are persons connected with slavery and fed upon 
sugar On this subject is the following paragraph 

‘ Their Catholic and Faithful Majesties having 
been unwarily led into the impracticable scheme 
of abolishing the trade in negroes, do by thoir 
roy al will and deed retract the stipulation , it 
' having been proved that his most Christian 
MajeBty made the same promise with the same 
solemnity and that nev erthcless the faithful sub- 
jects of his most Christian Majesty never at any 
former period have exercihcd the trade soexten 
snelyas at present But m order to obviate all 
real evil that may arise from the continuation of 
the trade in negroes, their Majesties, the Cathohe 
and the Faithful, declare and protest, that, when 
ever a slave is dying, the crucifix shall be put to 
his lips and upon hiB breast that every force, 
moral and physical, Bliall be employed to make 
him cry ‘ Credo 1 and in such a manner that, if 
unluckily God should not hear it, the cherubs and 
seraphs in waiting, or some two of them at the 
least, Bliall be able to declare it on their words 
of honour , and finally that extreme unction shall 
be administered to him m olive oil, when olive 
oil does not exceed seven reals the pound, and, 
when it does m such other as Holy Church may 
decree to be salutary and effectual 
“ Their Majesties, the Cathohe and the Faithful, 
are far from wishmg to wound the feelings of his 
Britannic Majesty, by any recapitulation of dis- 
asters w Inch may have befallen the anus of his 
Britannic MajeBty yet the glory of God and of 
the true religion is all in all with them, and they 
can not but entreat his Britannic Majesty to con 
sider in his royal wisdom, whether the late dis 
comfiture and destruction of his troops on the 
coast of Africa, by the Ashantees is not a Buffi 
cient proof that the God of armies ind Lord of 
Hosts has animated them to i cngcance, for the 
millions of souls that are lost to his heavenly 
kingdom, by not being convey cd where the mys 
tenes of the holy Cathohe religion may be imparted 
to them On which contemplation their Majesties, 
the Cathohe and the Faithful propose that his 
Britannic Majesty will treat as pirates those who 
impede or obstruct this salutary traffic , and that, 
in conjunction with the naval forces of his Most 
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Christian Majesty, a small auxiliary fleet may be cihation sad lore toward God and one’s neighbour, 
always stationed on the African coast, to that Only t hink that the Russian minister should 
purpose and effect , which united fleets however cooperate with the minister of the most Christian 
shall be removed, when the whole population of king, in making us say what we are made to say 
Africa is brought over to the words of everlasting here 

life, and duly obedient, in its ecclesiastical polity “ It is the resolution of their Majesties, the 
and discipline, to the see of Rome In that pro- Catholie and the Faithful, to assist his Britannic 
dicament, it shall no longer be permitted to export Majesty in bringing into the union of Bpint and 
the negroes, who shall be treated with the same the bond of peace the dissenters of Scotland, and 
lenity as those under the same denomination (from to divide the Catholic church (thuB happily rein* 
their stubbornness) in the European kingdoms of stated throughout the British dominions) into two 
his Catholic Majesty.” parts, as elsewhere, the high clergy and the low ; 

John-Mary Such clemency, I am afraid, would convinced as they are (no less than is his Britannic 
irritate the ' higher clergy and the Apostolical Majesty and his ministers) that both church and 
junta . I mean to say, if your Majesty should state ought to be formed upon the same model, 
really treat the negroes of Spain as kindly as the and that two chambers are as necessary to the one 
negroes of Cuba and Puerto Rico aro treated by as to the other, without which subordination 
tbeir masters sufficient lustre and dignity can not be given to 

Ferdinand. Mere masters are one thing, kings the church triumphant, or sufficient obBequions- 
are another I will consider what befits my crown ness and humility to the mam body of suffragans 
and dignity, and if I have promised too much, I and preachers Bo it however provided and 
will issue an ordinance of revocation ordered, subject to the approbation and detenm- 

“ The aforesaid duties being executed on the nation of His Hohnoss the Pope, that no more 
Coast of Senegal and Guinea, and insurrection than forty-five bishops and eight hundred canonics 
being suppressed on the continent of America, be appointed for the service of the church in Scot- 
the maritime powers of Europe are alike all land, and leaving it entirely to the wisdom of his 
interested m bringing under regular government Bntanmc Majesty to assign them their revenues 
the reliellious Blaves of San Domingo , and the from the bleaching-grounds and manufactories of 
more so, inasmuch as the insurrection there has that kingdom, converting them into suitable epis- 
assumed more settled features, and the slaves copal domains, monasteries and convents, to the 
commit the cruel mockery of regularity and peace, glory of God and his saints " 
preserving in civil and domestic life the most John- Mary This is not so explicit as I could 

exact order, and in political and military the wish In the manufactories, I am told, there are 
most exemplary decorum and the most perfect magical lights, called qax lights The fathers and 
discipline Their affectation of honesty, of Indus- nuns would not wish for these abominations, and 
try, and of happiness, under a republican form of the places should be lustrated with sulphur and 
government, shows the malice of their hearts, and Balt- water When the tubes for conveying these 
leaves it doubtful whether they can be brought to devilish lights have been cast into the furnace and 
reason by any other means than well-concerted melted down, I think the mischief arising from 
force. Nevertheless, if they will resign their them will certainly have ceased They may be 
visionary laws, together with their fathers and sold for the benefit of the ejected , the religious 
motherg, their wives and children, their houses being sure to find as many pipes and conduits for 
and plantations, the high contracting parties on their purposes as they want, from the warm zeal 
the other hand will restore to them the mild of the faithful 

dominion of their ancient laws, and their former Ferdinand “ That there may in future lie no 
most affectionate and loving masters The colonels cause of war or dissension between hiB Britannic 
of regiments shall enjoy the privilege of the whip, Majesty on the one side, and their Majesties the 
and the judges shall be assayers of molasses, Catholic and the Faithful on the other, it is de- 
wearing a red cuff on the left wrist, but without Hirablc and earnestly recommended, that his Bn- 
sleeve above it ; and moreover, about their loms tannic Majesty be pleased to take some title dif- 
an apron of white cotton a full yard in length ferent from Bntanmc, seeing that, m almanacs 
None but the principals of the insurrection Bhall and similar publications, it gives a handle to the 
be hanged, and none but the president shall be disaffected to place, as they call it, alphabetically, 
quartered ” the name, style, title, and dignity, of bis Bntanmo 

John-Mary. I am rejoiced to find that the Holy Majesty, before the name, style, title, and dignity. 
Allies are become so mild and gracious There of their Majesties, the Catholic and the Faithful, 
were some prejudices against them in the begin- to the great scandal of the vassals of their said 
ning, particularly as everyone of thorn took from Majesties, the Catholic and the Faithful. In con- 
the next principality as much as he could take, sideration of which (constitution and hereby being 
disregarding all similarity m sentiment and all uprooted), if there is any star or cross peculiarly 
confederacy in action. agreeable to his Bntanmc Majesty, it shall forth- 

Ferdinand. I never approved of that conduct with be conveyed to him, with whatever ceremony 
I gained nothing. The present paper is greatly the said king and his kmg-at-arms may appoint, 
more moderate : it breathes a pure spint of con- just as freely and lovingly as his Britannic Ma- 
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jeety sent the order of the Garter to bis Faithful 
Majesty, on his Faithful Majesty most heroically 
breaking the oath he had taken to his subjects ; 
and just as freely and lovingly as his Mqjosty the 
Emperor Alexander, autocrat of all the Russias, 
did also send the order of St. George, to invest 
therewith his most Christian Majesty the King of 
France and Navarre, on his most Christian Ma- 
jesty retracting and annulling the principal articles 
of the Charter he had unadvisedly given to his 
subjects. Which high-minded and glorious actions, 
and the honours paid to them, clearly prove that 
no faith is to be kept any more with subjects than 
with heretics, it being laid down as incontro- 
vertible, that kings arc answerable to God alone 
for their actions , and that their actions proceod 
from their thoughts , and that their thoughts are 
instilled into them, as occasion may require, by 
means of the holy unction at their coronation 
If stars and crosses are out of fashion, or become 
too ordinary with his Bntannic Majesty, their 
Majesties, the Catholic and Faithful, will institute 
each a more magnificent order , and, as'the Garter 
is preoccupied, the decoration shall be stay or 
petticoat, at the suggestion of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty , and his Britannic Majesty shall be the first 
invested therewith ” 

John- Mary I am ready But I do not see plainly 
how we can pay such a body of troops as your 
Majesty was inclined to send over 

Ferdinand 1 did not read a word about the 
payment that ib provided for the other means 
are at hand 

JuhvrMary The business is complex 

Ferdinand It would be no state-paper else 
Good state-papers can no more be smooth and 
even, and seen in all points at once, than good 
fortifications can. I will read, for your satisfaction, 
one of the supplementary articles 

“ His Britannic Majesty is required to fiimish 
nothing more toward the expedition hcrcamicably 
proposed, than transports, uniforms, shoes, forage, 
and pay , which his Britannic Majesty can not 
but consider as moderate, when so desirable an 
object is to be accomplished. That it is eminently 
so, it is unnecessary to point out to his Majesty, 
his minister, the Lord of Liverpool, having pre- 
pared the minds of his Majesty’s loyal and loving 
subjects for the same, in his declaration before 
Parliament, that 'the troops of his most Christian 
Majesty, on their entrance into Spam, were uni- 
versally hailed as deliverers by all conditions of 
people, and with transports of enthusiastic joy ’* 
Desirous of blessing the loyal and loving subjects 

* Either Lord Liverpool deceived the parliament by a 
falsehood, now universally notorious, or the person he 
employed In Spain deceivod him The greater part of the 
nobility were contented with the established order of 
things , all the commercial, all the agricultural, and, with 
hardly an exception, all the literary, Assassins, smugglers, 
monks, and canons of cathedrals, opposed it. In twenty 
days, more excesses, more robberies, arsons, and murders, 
wereoommittedin Arragon alone, than had been committed 
In the whole of Spain during all the years of constitutional 
government. 
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of his Britannic Majesty with the same transports, 
without any object of ambition or aggrandisement, 
and with a pure ardour for tho holy rebgion and 
for legitimacy, their Majesties, the Catholic and 
the Faithful, have ordered their ministers plem- 
potentiary to arrange the business with the 
ministers of hia Bntannic Majesty, and have 
appointed each his general (of the CapuchmB) to 
superintend the debarkation of the heretics from 
the kingdom of Ireland, in two commodious ships, 
supplied to hiB Catholic Majesty by his Majesty 
tho Emperor of all the Kusmas, the bottoms of 
which ships have been provisionally caulked 
where the timber is rotten, and the whole pecu- 
liarly adapted to tho service for which they are 
appointed ” 

John- Mary That is humane , one could not do 
less But I fancied that the minis ter of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty was permitted by the Holy Alliance 
to speak unfavourably of the crusade against the 
Consti tutionalists 

Ferdinand It haB been agreed on, at the courtB 
of the Holy Alliance, that no offence shall be taken 
if one minister talks m the House of Commons 
and at taverns like a liberal (it being well under- 
stood that he is no more of one than I am), pro- 
vided that the otheT shill cry down whatever is 
constitutional By thebe means the popular party 
is thrown off its guard, and hopes grow up luxu- 
riantly on both sides Your Majesty is to con- 
sider these two men (such are the words of the 
Russian minister to me), as the hot-watcr and cold- 
water ducts of that grand vapour-bath which is to 
cure all the maladies of kings and nations 

Jvhn-Mary I am truly happy that your Majesty 
has given me this explanation I should otherwise 
have thought them two most impudent impostors 
Fortunate, I ought rather to say providential is 
it, that the constitutions are thrown down on the 
continent of Europe, and that only the form 
remains in England yet even the form after a 
time dras s to it and attaches its partizans as 
men who have been accustomed to a Bcolding wife, 
are just as sorrowful m their widowhood as others, 
and when they marry a second time, if they hap- 
pen to light upon a quiet one, think themselves 
almost widoaers still Stones have been related 
to mo of Amcncan tnhes, which, although they 
were ready to believe anything, as they said, yet 
wept over their ugly idols, and could hardly be 
brought to look at Saint Agnes and Saint Clara 
Who knows whether the king of England himself 
may not have some such weakness 1 For, 0 my 
brother and cousin I we kings at last are but 
men , little wiser than others I would pray to 
heaven for his conversion to the Catholic faith, 
without which no good doctrine of any kind can 
take root and flourish in him The force of habit 
and the force of holiness are well illustrated m the 
history I shall now relate 

Hurtado Pahnaseda dos Rios Amargos, arch- 
bishop of Evora, always wore a hair-shirt, to the 
great edification and delight of his diocesans. He 
[ had performed so many acts of piety, that at last 
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his niece, Donna Sofonlsba Debora de Castolmor, lightness and incredulity to the bed. He lowered 
and a young gentlewoman who hept her company, his head indifferently, as if it hung loosely on his 
Donna T anaqml Elisa de Leite, attempted to per- neck ; and throwing it up wildly, hhe a horse 
snade him that it no longer was nocessary to his that one would halter, cried aloud , I dare 
salvation. Sometimos, to pacify them, ho offered hardly repeat the words; “The . . . amellB of 
one excuse, sometimes another , such as, “ it is sandal-wood.” 

cool ,” " it is warm “ his soul required it “ it It was the will of our blessed Lady that the 
held fewer fleas t han cambric, and did not stick odour should he such as she vouchsafes to grow 
to the skin ” In fact, such is the loving-kindness exclusively in the east, her native country Out 
of God and of the blessed Yirgin, it really and of the mouth of a vile profane wretch was she 
truly had grown pleasant to him pleased to bring conviction 

Ferdinand I should like to hear the end of such Ferdinand If there is no harm in saying it, by 
a Hin t. Has your Majesty any small relic of him her leave, methmks she chose in her wisdom odd 
or his shirt 1 words as well as an odd instrument. 

John-Mary A something of both but to John-Mary The miracle is the greater , nor did 
proceed it end here 

He died in the odour of sanctity Many thought Ferdinand For the love of our Lord, my dear 
his smell was like a white lily’s , many said it had brother and cousin, let me hear the rest of it 
more of the tuberose, and there was one who John-Mary. Faith' after what your Majesty 
remarked that, in his mind, rather than tuberose has been reading, a miracle comes like a fine fresh 
or lily, it resembled in fragrance a certain flower oyster after a peppery ragofit 
m the Island of Japan. As he was a tailor, and Although the Lord and lus saints had given the 
had never been a mile out of the city since the good archbishop strength and courage to endure 
hour he was begotten, it was asked of him how the hair shirt while he was in health, and even to 
he knew anything about the smell of Japanese solace his friends with the assurance that, as a 
flowers. He answored that he had read of it sinner, it was preferable, in the ease it gave his 
which, as he was a sedentary man, was weighty, if spirit, to one of linen , yet the skin growa irritable 
not convincing. Another said that there was no m sickness, which came upon him unexpectedly, 
difference whatever between it and the rose of confined him to his bed instantly, and earned him 
Sharon, a plant of which he had seen formerly in off after two dayiy 

a garden near Valencia, a town belonging to your Ferdinand life might have changed it without 
Majesty , but his brother corrected him, saying, sin. 

“ Lope, it is indeed vciy like that rose which I John-Mary Ah poor man ' he did not He 
remember you once described to mo , yet, if you was seen indeed when death was inevitable and 
had ever been at Lebanon, as I have, you would imminent, which at the beginning he had no sus- 
have altered your mind, and have declared that picion of, to attempt to change it , but he would 
such fragrance as this could come only from the accept no assistance from anyone Ho could not 
wings of angels, who had settled on the cedars of accomplish his attempt no attendant touched 
Lebanon." Nevertheless there were many of the him yet Ibe shirt was changed ' 
townsmen, who, in punishment of their worldly- Ferdinand Mater amabihs ' kyrie eleison ' 
mindcduess and curiosity, could smell nothing kyne amabihs ' mater eleison 1 
more than what they were accustomed to smell in John-Mary My brother and cousin, if I could 
their own habiliments when they throw them off sing like your Majesty, I would join you 
on the Sunday morning Not lily nor rose nor Ferdinand I am in a fine frame of mind ! My 
cedar came distinctly forth nor could they certify flesh creeps, my skm tightens on the crown of 
to their consciences aught concerning the said my head like a drum in the north wind on the 
Japanese floaer Toward night, when the room / rrado Manifest to me, I pray you, my brother 
was most crowded, doubts were entertained by and cousin, the further mercies of the heavenly 
Borne persons in tolerable repute, whether there choir Wemust however beupon our guard against 
was any miraculous scent at all Nay, it is re- false miracles holy church (vehement against 
corded that some of the clergy leaned over the imposture) teaches us that, 
body and smelt it with all their might, and went John-Mary Here was no possibility of im- 
away saying nothing posture 

It pleased God that the instrument of conversion Ferdinand Certainly there could be none but 
to thousands should be the very woret man among was the cause tried at Borne i 
them, namely, Tibeno-Maria Somaro John-Mat u Regularly ; and when the passions 

He had been a soldier m Manilla, and had been of men had cooled, as usual 
seen to leer and wink and lift up his shoulder like Ferdinand. How many years had elapsed 1 

an unbeliever, with some other most irreverent John-Mary The ordinary number about sixty 

and indecent marks of contempt. An aged priest, The church is never precipitate I have read the 
the last who in his devotion leant over the body, whole process, with the signature of eight wit- 
beheld him with compassion, and taking him nesses, some of whom declare that they never saw 
gently by the shirt-sleeve (for the weather was hot the others until they met m the bed-chamber of 
and he came without his coat) led him m his the archbishop I have seldom read such irrefra- 
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gable proofs : he tried to strip himself: he 
ooold not : the chaste man would accept (as I 
told your Majesty) no assistance to take off his 
shirt, not even from Donna Sofomsba, his niece, 
nor from Donna Tanaquil whom he had educated 
from eleven years of age. The room was full of 
attendants, clerical, medical, familiar. 

Ferdinand In the presence of so many persons, 
he need not hare been so scrupulously shy and 
modest as to deny the young ladies the service of 
stripping him . as well might our queens object to 
the presence of archbishop, chancellor, captain of 
the guard, and six or seven other hidalgos, while 
they are being delivered of infante or mfanta 

JohnrMary Such was the mercy of God and of 
his mother the blessed "Virgin, that, although they 
knew and decreed that he must die soon, and saw 
thathisstrugglcs tochange his shirt had exhausted 
him, and aware that, if indeed ho ever had felt 
the hair scratch and plague lum, it could no longer 
do it, nevertheless m mercy to the holy man and 
for the increase of their glory, they allowed him 
still hiH hair-shirt. Hut the hair was like the 1 
goat’s of Angola, softer than silk or satin, and 
lighter 

Ferdinand Gloria Doo in excelsis 1 Ad aquas 
Babylonis * 

John-Mary On first reading these facts and 
the testimonials, I ordered the double miracle to 
be embroidered in letters of gold, to be inserted 
in a finely carved frame from Pans, with a rich 
hanging of damask behind it, and a stout plate- 
glass before (lest it should be frayed or soiled by 
the beordH of the faithful who might kiss it), and 
a noble wax-candle on each side, burning day 
and night 

Ferdinand On the compliance of his Britannic 
Majesty with our wishes, as suggested and mani- 
fested to us by their Majesties of the Holy Alli- 
ance, I myBelf will be at the expense of a copy, in 
like letters, frame, and hangings, to be suspended 
as his Majesty may deem fit, in his chapel, bed- 
room, or council-chamber 

John-Mary And ), for my part, on condition 
that he becomes a good Catholic, and brings over 
the lost people of England to the true faith, do 
promise and stipulate upon my royal word, to give 
a fair fifth of the miraculous shirt immediately, 
and a fair tenth of the cilice, or of such portion 
thereof as by the mercy of God shall at any future 
tune be discovered upon earth 

Ferdinand Is it expected that part of it may 
be found again t 

JohnrMary The doctors of my universities 
have not yet decided whether it be the subject of 
transubstantiation or assumption 

Ferdinand A most delicate and momentous 
point, nor hastily to be decided Has the holy 
father been consulted upon it 1 

John-Mary. My bishops would reserve the 
initiative to themselves, subject however to his 
infallible decree 

Ferdinand They have not wit enough • I am 
resolved to recall the Jesuits. One of their 


greatest enemies told me a thing of them which 
fixes my determination it sums up .that a Jesuit 
ib worth two other men, even of the best When 
it was objected against them that they professed 
the strict propriety of lying whenever it Buited 
their purposes, he replied, that among other 
people two negatives make an affirmative, but 
that among the Jesuits one does. 

Now what higher praise can be given themt 
and this from the mouth of an adversary I I do 
not approve of lying, and never he at all, unless 
m matters of state and conscience. 

John-Mary. If your Majesty will inform me in 
your goodness, at what time the disciples of Saint 
Ignatius take possession of Spain again, I shall 
receive the mtolligenco most gratefully Ever 
afterward shall I eat only eggs m the shell, drink 
only water from the spring, and neither take snuff 
nor wear gloves. What they are as theologians. 
Mother Church alone can decide , they certainly 
are deep physicians both in minerals and simples, 
and save a great deal of bed making They are 
such casters of nativity and such prognosticators 
of futurity, they can calculate without book to 
what extent a man shall be griped and cuckolled, 
and at what hour and into what house the holy 
sacrament shall be carried before ’em 
Ferdinand I wonder how the devil they do it. 
John-Mary 1 wonder how kings will let it be 
done , so many people are frightened, particularly 
the women 

Ferdinand They will never be quiet, unless we 
givo them their own way. 

JohnrMary Will thoy then * 

Ferdinand They say they will They speak 
humbly and reverentially, and always begin with 
'Your Majesty,’ and ‘Your Catholic Majesty’ 
John-Mary I wiBh they may end there Keep 
them in their posture of humility, and they can 
do little harm let them once rise up from it, and 
they will be avenged for having e\er been in it. 
So say those who know them When you expose 
their tricks and make them refund their robberies, 
they cry, “ The Church is in tribulation ” when 
they have tied your hands behind you, and 
scourged you, and eaten your dinner, and emptied 
your snuff-box, and made your wife and children 
disavow you, and your people threaten your throat, 
then forsooth “ The Church is triumphant ” For, 
these rogues are not Matthew nor Mark, nor Bar- 
nabas nor Jude, nor James nor Thomas nor Apollos, 
nor Simon nor Saul nor Peter, but “church, 
mother church, holy church,” and are identified 
and indivisible as potted lobsters * 


* The power of the clergy, under another Bourbon now 
reigning, may in part be estimated by the following extract 
from the aentenoe of aroyalcourtontheBishopof Nancy- 
" The royal court of Nancy decrees, that the paamgee of 
the Mandamus constitute the crime specified in the so 1st 
and 804th articles of the Ptnal Cods that the Mandamus 
alone la sufficient to prove the culpability of the bishop . 
hut, taking into consideration the high functions of the 
Bishop of Nancy, the oourt declares that for the present 
there Is no ground to proceed ” ! 

r r 
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Ferdinand Take care I take caret la there 
nothing behind those pictures 1 

John-Maty Walls, and walls there shall always 
he, and many too, between me and Jesuits. 

Ferdinand. My cousin Charles of France says 
I must have ’em. He tells me they make the 
most comfortable creatures for confossors If you 
•ay you have done this or that, they say they 
have done it too , by God’s providenoe , in order 
to comfort you , and if the sin requires a scourg- 
ing, they will invent such a pleasant way of doing 
it, you would give a orutado to be scourged again 
Beside, my cousin tells me that he hopes his 
daughter of Angoulfimc will bless his kingdom 
with an heir to tho throne, by the intercession 
of these holy fathers and who knows but they 
may do the like by me 1 My cousin says, " Had 
they come earlier. Franco would have been 
happy” The other confraternities did their best, 
and failed. There may indeed be a reason for 
that, m the horrible atheism of a constitutional 
bishop, who, when the royal ordinance was issued 
for illuminating nine saints in Notre Dame, in 
order to obtain so greats blessing, said peevishly 
and profanely, “ These things ore not to be done 
with candles’-ends ” 

John-Mary . Oh I there he was wrong! there 
he betrayed his want of faith and discernment 
But 1 havo heard it argued that the exactions 
and immorality of the clergy are among the prin- 
cipal causes of disturbances and revolutions 

Ferdinand Never believe it. Atheists would 
decoy you into such persuasion, that they them- 
selves might preach and say masses and possess 
tithes 

John-Mary Who knows whether they have not 
succeeded in some places, looking just like the 
worthiest rectors and j oiliest monks in Chris- 
tendom ? 

Ferdinand, ncre and there one may have crept 
into the fold, and earned his books with him 
but true pneBts must be better people than any 
other, else they could not have received the grace 
of God to preach his word to the rest and true 
monks are better still, for they have performed 
more miracles, and have performed them too at 
the very time when the profane and ignorant 
would fain have proved them to be the most un- 
worthy, thus returning good for evil, blessings 
for revilings. 

Frey Lope de Horn aches was circumvented by 
his enemies, while he suffered himself, like a lamb, 
to be conducted to a garden-house by Donna ima- 
cnlata Flos de Cabeqa places which your Majesty 
must know perfectly, as they he upon the frontier 
of Alentqo. The enemies, who, your Majesty 
may suppose from their promptitude, were an- 
ciently of some guerilla, caught him inopportunely 
(as they vainly thought) and led him off (so they 
scornfully boasted) more lightly accoutred than 
even partisan-war and vintage-season make requi- 
site, through the long street of Cabe^ a, into the 
posada called the ‘Star of Bethlehem' Here 
however they had the humanity to give him the 


remainder of his dress, on his surrendering the 
veil of Donna Imaculata, which in his hurry he had 
mistaken for a part of it, though a monk’s shirt 
is seldom so black as that. 

John-Mary. Perhaps Frey Lope’s was one of a 
dun camel’s hair. 

Ferdinand Nothing more likely. I wonder he 
did not say it . but he wanted no superfluity of 
arguments or & cts he had better things at hand. 

It was Saturday evening 

“I will confound them m their malice and 
iniquity,” Baid ho to the hostess, who was assisting 
him in several small arrangements when the in- 
truders had left the posada. Accordingly, the 
next morning he mounted the pulpit, and de- 
livered a discourse on the principles of immorality 
and infidelity, deriving them from Satan, and 
tracing them, without once missing their progress, 
into the lodges of the free-masons, and the con- 
venticles of the quakers. 

John-Mary. Quakers ' quakers ' who are they, 
brother • 

Ferdinand Wicked men, that the devil makes 
quake eternally, but can not force to take their 
hats off they eat and sleep and say their prayers 
m ’em 

John-Mary God then, without a question, turns 
his back upon them for nobody can bear that 
rudeness But Frey Lope . . how fared he 1 

Ferdinand “ I do not deny,” said he, “ that the 
devil led me yesterday into what you carnal men 
may properly call temptation Why did he ? To 
the confusion and conversion of Burners , for the 
saints, the confessors, and martyrs, make him work 
for them, even on festivals, like a turnspit Now 
suppose the mortal sm had been committed, to 
which every man (not under especial grace) is 
liable, they would intercede and give their suf- 
frages for the sinner, on bis confession By which 
dispensation, for one bad thing there are two good 
ones , confession here, and m heaven the offering 
of those suffrages. We who take upon ourselves 
tho offences of the people, are no better than the 
people while we are sinning , but while we repeat 
the words of life m the mass, and God is creatod 
at our voice m the midst of them, we no longer 
are children of the world, but children of 
righteousness He who commit* sms is one , he 
who remits them is another. Look at this time- 
piece i ” 

Here lie produced one, given to him by an 
abbess of Mends for sundry works performed on 
pressing occasions m her convent, be possessing 
the science of discussing and removing some of the 
most malignant complaints, more speedily than 
the oldest physician, and being always on the spot 
in spring and fall 

" This time-piece,” he proceeded, “ may be in- 
exact by an hour, by two hours, by three hours, 
m the twenty-four yet I call it regular.” He 
paused. 

"Christians'” added he, “I am rejoiced to 
observe your humble spint and pions attention. 
My words, I doubt not, are strange to your ears ; 
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ao an many things at first which afterward are 
evident and conspicuous Now this tune-piece, 
although its movements m the sum of their day’s 
duration may be OmiBs, yet if any of you should 
be guided by it from hour to hour, whether for 
labour or rest, he would find that one of them is 
ae long as another the proportions it marks are 
then equal and gust So, although a fnar or pnest 
shall be inaccurate in his conduct, which either 
from human infirmity or for some inscrutable 
purpose may happen, yet that part of it whereat 
it ib your business to look, is right enough If 
the deni take him aside to tempt him, you have 
no concern at this juncture with him or the devil , 
wait patiently till he comes back again, and then 
mind what he has authority to say 
John Maty My brother 1 you have surely ro 
peated the whole sermon W hat memory i what 
genius 1 

Ferdinand I had three thousand days indul 
gence for learning it , and it cost me but a fort 
night 

Frey Lope quite confounded the heretical and 
evil minded He hath since proved his innocence 
to the satisfaction of the mobt scrupulous and 
hard hearted, by fifty nine signatures, attesting, on 
the experience of the subscribers, that the veil of 
Donna Imaculata has acquired the miraculous vir- 
tue of curing weak eyes 
John Mary Hearing at first of the veil, I trem 
bled to think how Frey Lope would come off 
Gloria patn ' 

Ferdinand To abash his accusers and turn 
round upon his persecutors, he has published the 
whole sermon, whereto is prefixed the title page 
of “Truth unveiled, or the Cross ercited in! 
Cabepa ’ It has been presented to me upon a 
white satin cushion fringed with silver, preceded 
by the superior of his order, who informed me 
that no remarks were made after the delivery, hut 
such as, 

" That watch is no common place ' 

" That watch stnkcB home 1 
“ The lady abbess know what she was about, 
when she gave Frey Lope that watch 1 ’ 

" The saintly woman had her linger upon tho 
index , she foresaw that Frey Lope would make a 
flaming sword of it 

" The black veit and bright eyes for ever ' 

" Long life to Frey Lope, with his Truth un 
veiled, and his Cross erected in Cahepa ' 1 

“ Death to the negroes, traitors to our king and 
Frey Lope f ’ 

I was offended at finding my royal name united 
with a subjects, until the superior informed me 
that the words Frey Lope did not actually mean 
Frey Lope, but religion, which has always in good 
tunes been identified with the monastic orders 
John Mary That is true, and very profound 
is matters of religion we always saj one thing and 
mean another This I heard with my own ears at 
Quebux, in a most unctuous sermon preached by 
the deacon Joam Salter, who exemplified it by 
saying that a day signified a year, and sometimes 
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an age, among prophets and debtors, casting an 
angry glance at the Visconde Acadia, who con- 
fessed to me that he had owed him for some time 
forty pesos dueroi 

Ferdinand My brother » many contraband 
things may be conveyed into my dominions 
through your Majesty a frontier, among them 
are books Irreligious ones of the first order, such 
as Cyclopedias, Natural Histories, Bibhs, and 
Treatises against the Jesuits, are strictly watched 
in the temtonos of Portugal , but latterly there 
have been others edited of veiy evil tendency, 
ridiculing or reviling the functions and characters 
of princes 

John Mary The Jesuits did that 
Ferdinand They deny it 
John Mary W e have proofs 
Ferdinand They disdain proofs, and manfully 
reject them 

John Mary The words are plain 
Ferdinand So they may appear they are 
typical 

J ohn Mary What ib t apical » 

Fenlmand lypical is wait a moment 
typieal is they told me but yesterday No 1 
typical is having two or more senses 
J Ohio Mary Brother' brother' they will not 
let ut have any 

Ferdinand 0 yes they will only allow them 
their own Way They can not act conveniently 
with others the horse and ox, they inform me, 
are not made for the same traces 

John Mary I smell poison and gunpowder 
under their flocks 

Ferdinand 1 smell very different things Happy 
I those that take protection there ' They know what 
books are, and write enough for the whole world. 
Me have taken more than fifty French, English, 
American, Dutch, Swiss, and other publications, 
m which I am mentioned as a tyrant, a bigot, a 
fool, an ingrate, a swindler, a liar, a perjurer So 
far was fortunate but what will you say about 
my fortune, when I tell your Majesty that I was 
obliged to hang the valuable servant who dis- 
covered and denounced them 
John Mary Could that have been lately 1 I 
thought your Majesty had long ago banged every 
one such 

Ferdinand I believe he was the last of the kind , 
but 1 could not do less When he had found these 
offensive words against me in every book he 
opened, and was still prying more and more, my 
confessor said it was enough, and asked him why 
he was not contented with what he had found 
already, as the other publications had nothing to 
do with politics or religion “ Father 1 answered 
he, " here are some sixty, in various languages, 
wntten in various tempers, by men of various 
religions and various political opinions, yet all 
say the same thing of our gracious lord Don 
Ferdinand If now I could find a single volume 
that speaks about him differently, I have only to 
lay it up, and the fortune of my children is made, 
twenty years hence, as possessors of the rarest 
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book in the world for it is hardly to be imagined 
that anyone else would think of preserving a copy 
He declares he spoke this in the innocence of 
his heart hut innocent people, my confessor say s, 
are very thoughtless, and thoughtless people very 
mischievous , and mischievous people have begun 
to think at last that religion and government arc 
their own concerns 

The safest method for us would l>e to prohibit 
the importation of every volume the contents of 
which are not secured and sanctified by the ador 
able cross in the title p ige 

John Maty Your M yesty would act then like 
some philosopher I have heard mentioned 

Ferdtnantl Like some philosopher » Saints 
and martyrs 1 confessors and angels 1 and Virgin 
Moth< r ' defend me from it 1 
John Mary He was not mdeed so much of a 
philosopher as your Majesty is afraid he was 
Ferdinand What did he, then 1 
John Mary He extinguished his lamp lest the 
fleas should find lum and bite him in bed 
Ft rdinand Did he* then he might have been 
called a philosopher, when philosopher signified 
wise man Until the other day 1 only knew that 
the mischievous sect who now have taken the 
name, were the blindest and most ignorant c rca 
turcs upon earth I never was informed that they 
are likewise thomost superstitious 
John Mary And are they really * 

Ferdinand Judge for yourself now One of 
them, an Englishman at Turin, had so little grace, 
and so little tenderness for his own oflspnng, that 
he would not carry it to be baptised, either the 
first day or the second of its birth , saying, as an 
excuse, that there was no occasion for it at pre 
sent, the boy being strong and hoalthy How ov cr 
the proprietor of the lodging, who began to feir 
that, as the river was overflowing the c ountry, and 
masses of ice were breaking with violence against 
the walls of the promenade, his house might 
be earned away bj divine vengeance, through 
the obstinate impiety of his guest, went civilly 
upstairs, and protested that, unless the infant 
were earned to church within the hour, he would 
collect his fnends and eject it with its mother 
from the premies Her husband being from 
home, to view the course of the river in all its 
terrors, from 1 forget what palate of our brother 
of Sardinia situated on a lofty hill in the vicinity, 
and the worthy nurse corroborating the conscicn 
tious host’s importunity, she complied The 
infant was baptisod nevertheless it died four 
days afterward, of symptoms that lcsembled a 
cough and a fever The heretical parents, m the 
hardness of their hearts, wept without resignation, 
and (would you believe it 1 *) were firmly of opinion 
that the cold water, thrown the more profusely 
over the creature to wash it from heresy and 
original sm (whereof heretics have just nine tunes 
more than catholics), caused its death 1 No great 
wonder, it may be, that the father did so, en 
gulfed as he was in the abyBS of philosophy, but 
the mother, I hear, was as harmless and quiet as 


any poor ignorant unbeliever can be, and she 
also held the same opmion though the cere- 
mony was performed on Christmas day 1 So much 
for the reasoning faculties rf those whom the 
Lord abandons to their own devices 1 
Giovacchmo Pallone, the landlord, gave a sup- 
por to his fnends and received their congratula- 
tions, on his good luck in rescuing a soul that 
never con relapse, and that will keep up his own 
against the worst that can happen and his bro- 
ther Timoteo, the muleteer of Biolla, who stood 
sponsor, has thereby washed his hands of a little 
murdor he committed on a Frenchman some years 
back What a generation 1 Twelve months ago, 
if anyone lookod bard at him, he drew his knife 
and ran into a church he now nev er enters one, 
unless to ask Saint Antonio some favour for his 
mules My minister at the Court of Turin informs 
mo that they are grown much fatter , which other 
men, who have neither faith nor charity, attribute 
to the easy life they lead with him now ho loiters 
and spends his money on the roads 

Low ignorant pooplc will indulge their passions 
and prejudices, although the Bkirts of their Bouls 
must scorch for it 

John Mary 1 should like to purchase a share 
of Timoteo s ticket for good works, before ho 
draws too hard upou it 

Ferdinand I intend to establish a new tax, 
which every man will pay willingly 
John-Mary I nev er heard of any such 
Feidwand The pope alone has a nght over 
marriages, these Iwing sacraments, therefore I 
would not dare to think of taxing them but 
every man shall pay an impost for sleeping with 
his wife on the night of his nuptids The pope 
would not thwart me in this, particularly as I 
force every man and woman m my dominions to 
purchase of him a Hula tie Covftcton, without 
which they can not receive absolution on their 
death bed, nor leave behind them a valid will, nor 
preserve their property from confiscation 
0 my brother and cousin 1 my sides will crack 
with laughing 

John Mary Let me hope not Unused as they 
arc to such exercise, it may mdeed do them harm 
Take this horn against it * 

Ferdinand I have horns of my own, better 
than yours I have the little toe nail of Saint 
J crom, the length of my fore finger 
John-Mary What makes your majestyso merry* 
Ferdinand The moment beforo we met, I signed 
the capitulation of Torn )0 
John Mary 1 am glad to hear it He is re- 

* The IComanH end Neapolitans and many Spaniards 
and Portuguese, of every rank and condition, oarry apiece 
of coral, amber, steel, or other subetanoe, at their watch 
chain or their breast, in the form of a horn, to protect 
them against evil eyet and other euch mischief. Whoever 
meets a monk the first person in the morning, turns the 
point toward him oven a hcretio is not more lnauspicfoux 
Some, ashamed of carrying this amulet, turn their fore- 
finger silly, somewhat bent, under the coat- flap or else- 
where Poitunate, if all their superstitions were thus 
infantine and innocent 1 
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puted to be one of the bravest and most honour 
able men in Spam Dear brother and cousin, 
what makes you toss up so many pinches of snuff 
into your nose 1 * 

Ferdinand To help to mako me angry and 
brave again I will gibbet that Tomjo 
John Mary The same who capitulated 1 
Ferdinand The very same 
John-Mary What has he done since 1 
Ferdinand I know nothing more about him 
The best of the joko is, the due dAngoulime 
promised to him and to the other constitutional 
ists, rank, pay, and Bccunty Ho ought to have 
known from my station and character that his 
promise w is illusory, and that neither another 
man a promises nor my own aie, or ever Bhall bo, 
binding upon me Indeed, to tell you a secret, he 
knew it us well as you do * but he wanted to 
purchase the name of pacificator as cheaply as 
that of hero 

John Mary He could not hope that, nor want 
it Every French pnnee is a hero by aeelama 
tion the hour of his birth, and pacificator of the 
universe the first squeal he utters There is no 
instance wherein they have not been victorious 
the worst that ever happened to them is, that 
Fortune has sometimes snatched victoiyr out of 
their hands when their enemies have Inttcn the 
dust upon the snow or sea, and been utterly anm 
hilitcd Sometimes a seventy four in the dis 
guise of a corvette has pounced upon a frigate or 
two, which all the louragc ol Frenchmen could 
not sai c from the perh dious island ers who fed their 
prisoners eleven weeks on saw dust and silt w ater 
Fttdtnand Yet some people, and some who 
desire to please me, call me a true Bourbon 1 
Never m my life did I know any thing like my 
self, excepting a Polichincllo at Andujir, and 
him I ordered to he brought licforo the council of 
Castile for counterfeiting me By some ncgli 
genie or connivance he escaped, and w vs con 
demned to he hanged in othgy as contumacious 
John Mai y Might I recommend it to the sen 
ous consideration of your majesty, whethtr so 
popular a speaker might not with advantage he 
included in the unnosty 1 
Ferdinand You moan entrapped and hangod 
\mnesty does not Bigmfy that, but only confisca 
tion and imprisonment, with cudgelling and whip 
ping at intervals, such as holidays tot example, 
and the quartering of volunteer dragoons for the 
remainder of life 

John- Mary I should have suggested a placo at 
the council board, where, seated undor your presi 
dent, he would greatly strengthen the majority 

* Tho perfidy of Bon&parto on no occasion was so 
Infamous as that of his moit ehrulian successor In Spain 
The Duo d AngoulSme was surety for the performance of 
the treaties and capitulations he entered into with the 
constitutionalists , all which are violated lie invaded 
the country, to take the power out of the people s hands 
and the vilest of the populace sow possess it entirely. 
Legitimate government and catholic religion are main- 
tained by a mob of plundorers and assassins, with a fugitive, 
perjurer, andpamoide, at the head of them 


Ferdinand I have another cause for good 
humour. I have found out an enemy of old 
Yerequi 

John- Mary Who is Yerequi t 
Ferdinand Do not you know that he was my 
preceptor t 

John- Mary Well * he and everybody else bas 
on enemy it is no difficult matter to discover 
one, provided he is not in the number of our 
bosom friends I would not punish thiB enemy 
of Scfior Yerequi, unless he has offended againBt 
the State or tho Church He may indeed have 
injured a benefactor Friendships are not sacred 
tkmg-s, according to any council that was ever 
hold, or any decretvl of tho most rigid popo that 
ever filled the chair of Samt Peter 
Ferdinand What 1 can t you understand f Who 
talked of punishing a spy and confident ’> A pioua 
man too, ind one who con groan at the right place 
in his breviary like a white bear, and sing Te 
Di.vtn like a Tyrolean bnlfinch, wanting nothing 
but a pinch of snufl to begin and end with And 
nothing more shall he ever get from me Yorequi 
is thi scapegoat to punish He hardly goes 
I beyond tbo credo and 1 could see in his face, 
when I was little more than a child, that he 
thought I deserved a whipping I can whip now 
and I dare which is more than he can say 
John Man/ Brother Fcrdinvnd 1 I once heard 
a remark of an old lady, a relative of oure at 
Bemposta, when brother Luis of France lost his 
head for breaking bis word, together with that 
other bttle thing which the constitutionalists in 
thur jargon call betraying his country that a few 
drops of blood taken from the nother quarters of 
princes, early in the day, might save them after 
ward more than they con well spare higher up 
Ferdinand Ok ’ ok ' down with that hand from 
the neck, for the love of Christ ' W hat do yon 
smile at’ Tut it up again put it on the very 
spot I don t mind a caper for it I only fanned 
I was afraid that is, I only fancied it might make 
you so, or, at Ievst rather uncomfortable for 
my self I was not in the least 
John Mary A little alarmed , a little bit 
shocked and shivering , a very very little I do 
think, now, brother Ferdinand' and I beg your 
pardon for my inadvertency 
Ferdinand No, by Santiago ' no, by San Jose ' 
no, by San Spindion' I never felt a moments 
fear in my whole life I have thought it and 
others have thought it too but they lied , the 
fools and thieves lied there was nothing in it, 
as I hope for Paradise 

I will now tell you, my brother and cousin, 
what I intend to do with bishop Qucypo Take 
out your handkerchief you will laugh until 
you cry again It is my plan and order to have 
him condemned to six years imprisonment in & 
monastery, after a year or two of jail Is not that 
pleasant ’ 

J ohn-Mary It may he J ust 
Ferdinand But is not it laughable ' 

John-Mary Ilow so’ laughablo things, my 
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cousin and brother, require a good deal of eircum- 1 
epection and inquiry. One would not laugh out 
all at once, as a mule brays, but rather say a prayer 
or credo between the thing laughed at Bnd the 
laugh. 

Ferdinand Do you know the old viper’s age 1 
John-Mary, Bishop Queypo's > 

Ferdinand Bishop Queypo’s, yes . but he is not 
the bishop he was, by a quintal 

John-Mary 1 do not know him I never heard 
of him before 

Ferdinand O 1 then no wonder you missed the 
joke Eight years’ imprisonment for a man eighty 
years old ' Laugh now I laugh now 1 Here is 
another good thing People think him very 
learned and pious, very patient and conscientious 
Saez recommends that the younger monks be ap- 
pointed to instruct him m his Christian duties. 

John-Mary Brother, brother ' his master Chnst 
will call him away in the midst of the lesson, and 
let ub hope he may be found perfect I 
Ferdinand What i before the six next years of 
his imprisonment are over! I shall pray against 
that every night and morning, and spend m the 
churches ten thousand crowns to cross it How- 
ever, if hfe dies before the term of the sentence is 
completed, lie shall not be buned in lus cathedral, 
nor with mitre and crosier on his tombstone 
But I can not think Mary and the other saints 
are so spiteful to me i fancy I see them with 
their cars at the door, listening to the constitu- 
tional rebel as he says his lesson, and now and then 
putting him out I know they will do any thing 
for me I have always put my trust m them 
Juhn-Mary Bishops are under the protection 
of angels. 

Ferdinand I know that I have contrived that 
they shall not approach Sefior Queypo 
John-Mary. Impossible I my dear consm and 
brother • 

Ferdinand. Possible enough, and sure enough, 
though perhaps they little suspect it 
John-Mary -Nay, nay, my brother 1 that laugh- 
ter . I beg pardon . I mean no offence, but 
surely that laughter ib rather too irreverent 
Pious men may do many things that others may 
not , hut wc must not tempt nor bo tempted 
Ferdinand ’Fore God, he is little temptation 
for ’em. 

John-Mary Your Majesty’s genius is great 
beyond comparison, and the mercies God hath 
shown you are manifold 
Ferdinand. Else the rogues would have had 
me on the gallows This little bit of lead kept 
me down on my legs had they searched me and 
found it and taken it away, I might havo mounted 
the ladder 

John-Mary. Is one kiss permitted me on that 
sacred image t 

Ferdinand. Kiss it , but under the left jaw , 
this is the part to he guarded 
Now about the angels. 

John-Mary And the angels too will protect 
i whom they please. 


Ferdinand. Brother and cousin I one word in 
your ear t Of all the monasteries in my dominions, 
that to which 1 have destined old Queypo is the 
fullest of hue and dees the dogs and cats know 
it, and will not enter on hsli-days or flesh-days ■ 
the martins and swallows scream as they fly past, 
and never did one of them build her nest under 
the roof This 1 believe ib the reason, but I have 
heard of another that they come from Barbary, 
and, bemg Moorish, instinctively shun the punty 
of our faith 

John-Mary 1 have observed them under the 
tiles of my convents in groat plenty 

Ferdinand Your monks are less holy they 
wash and comb themselves 

John-Mary. Malice says it. Sometimes m ex- 
cessively hot weather they do, and to hear con- 
fessions in private houses, where an odour too 
religious might affect the Bick, particularly the 
women 

Ferdinand Mere men of the world 1 men noetrm 
generations ' The women should be accustomed 
to the odour while they are well 

John-Mary Generally they are but there are 
some Hunt stomachs that want civet oven in 
sanctity 

Ferdinand. JadeB • I wish I had them under 
lock and key with old Queypo If the angels, as 
I was telling you, came within whistle of those 
walls, they would have nothing else to do for the 
remainder of the week than to pick one another’s 
wings 

John-Mary Brother, I doubt whether the 
angels are subject to such vermin 

Ferdinand In heaven certainly not but here 
even Michael, though in the act of cutting down 
a heretic, must put aside his Bword and scratch 
himself The older angels aro too cunning , they 
know the plat o As for the younger, I am secure 
of thorn 1 have ordered that no change of linen 
be brought to the wicked wretch his clothes 
have been rotting on his body for several months, 
and at last they are so full of holes that no decent 
young angel would turn his eyes toward them * 

An excellent plan has been laid before mo for 
the deportation of all the constitutionalists. 

John-Mary Deportation 1 whither t 

Ferdinand The plan contams nothing about 
that. Sealed orders may bo opened when they 
are at sea 

John-Mary Your majesty must provide bis- 
cuits and water, ma quantity proportionate to 
the voyage 

Ferdinand Not I, not I , the plan has nothing 
in it of biscuits and water Beside, is there not I 
water enough m the sea for any number 1 and let 
them borrow biscmts from the sailors, on their 
own credit. 

* These cruelties were all committed against Queypo, 
for having taken the oath of allegiance, which Ferdinand 
himself took, to the Constitution On his removal from the 
Jail to the monastery, some women had the compassion 
I and oourage to throw a little of their own apparel over hie 
I nakedness, end to cover his aged head from the mid-day 
| sun m July. 
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John-Mary. Bat the sailors mast hare enough. 

Ferdinand. Bo they shall. 

John-Mary. To give or lend 1 

Ferdinand. I have nothing to do with the 
traffic of sailors. 

John-Mary Unless it pleases God to work a 
miracle in fevour of the constitutionalists, they 
must perish 

Ferdinand. In their favour * do you know what 
they have done 1 - 

John-Mary Unwise t hing s, no doubt but your 
majesty seems to me less happy now, less tranquil, 
and less safe, than when you joined them 

Ferdinand The mule that breaks loose, is less 
quiet than when he was in the shafts , but he is 
free 

John-Mary. My brother 1 if that word animates 
even you so greatly, what wonder if it animated 
the less intelligent ' 

Ferdinand. Again, again I ask you, do you 
know what they have committed t 

John-Mary Recently 1 

Ferdinand. Within this week. 

John-Mary Not fully nor exactly. 

Ferdinand Sacrilege, sacrilege Robbers have 
broken into a church at Logrono, and stolen the 
body of God 

John- Mai y A ve-Maria ' Clamavi de profuudi- 
tatibus 1 hope they are taken, and the body of 
our Lord recovered 

Ferdinand Recovered, it is true, but after dogs 
had eaten it. 

John-Mary. Alas ' alas 1 alas 1 that is not re- 
covered 

Ferdinand Brother and cousin, do not be here- 
tical i 

John-Mary. God forbid ( 

Ferdinand. The true tilth is, that the body of 
our Lord having only passed the diaphragm 
of dog or other animal, is the Lord’s body still 
let it enter the viscera, the long gut I mean, and 
not even his blessed mother could make it his 
again 

John-Mary I am so full of horror, I want to 
hear the rest 

Ferdinand The thieves were pursued by monks, 
women, soldiers, and dogs Nothing could ex- 
ceed, as was thought, the right spirit of the dogs 
they appeared to be angrier than the monks 
themselves it was believed that the Lord would 
glorify himself by these vile animals “ Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings,” and so forth . 
I forget the remainder, no matter Suddenly, 
when they had fastened on the heaviest and slow- 
est of the sacrilegious, he who held the holy vessel 
threw it on the ground, and out fell the body of 
God 1 Tho very dog that was thought the most 
zealous, left the rogue for it, and would have 
swallowed it. You know, my cousin and brother, 
that swallowing the wafer is no easy matter when 
we first begin , it often sticks to tho roof of the 
mouth , and I have seen a nun who has done 
penance all her life, because she coughed it 
out. 
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John-Mary Did no lightning nor other judg- 
ment fall upon the dog 1 

Ferdinand On the contrary, it was feared that he 
might fairly claim eternal life , which would have 
been a dreadful dispensation, for he is tho noisiest 
dog m Logrono. Bnt the women and monks 
knew their business. They drove a stake an ell 
long under his tail, and held him with hiB head 
downward, until a surgeon could arrive, who care- 
fully removed his lower entrails The host was 
not found there on which the bells were rung, 
tapestry displayed, and cannon fired. It was 
however m the stomach, whence the creature 
ejected it from his mouth with severe convulsions 
Several devils fiew out at the Bame moment. Some 
people say they could distinguish eight or nine , 
others could count but four, being terrified and 
taken suddenly, although they heard the voiceBof 
many 

John-Mary What could they have been about 1 

Ferdinand Tempting, tempting, tempting, 
their old trade. 

John-Mary But out they flew then 1 Gloria 
Deo m excclsis ' if the wind was fiur for Morocco, 
and they took that course If they tamed in 
Portugal, it could only be among the Jews or 
English But m what condition was the blessed 
body? 

Ferdinand It was discovered enveloped in bile 
The pnests say that the bile is the dog’s bile 
the monks, with greater piety, contend that it 
proceeds from the body of our Lord, indignant at 
such treatmont, and that what appeared the most 
awful visitation was a miracle vouchsafed to the 
city of Logrono The people m their consterna- 
tion see no miracle in an affront producing bile, 
and pray before it, that m due time it may depart 
Their contrition has begun to produce this eflfect, 
and every morning it is somewhat lessened 

John-Mary Have the bishops and archbishops 
been consulted! 

Ferdinand Naturally. 

John-Mary What can be done 1 

Ferdinand They have ordered two public pro- 
cessions one, to appease the anger of the Divine 
Majesty, for the affront of stealing His Divine 
Majesty’s body , tho other, to make him forget 
what the dog did, from beginning to end * , which, 
as I told you, seems to be accomplishing. I have 
issued an edict, that every dog of the same family 
with that most execrable one, be banged or shot, 
and that whoever Bball be convicted of having in 
his possession one begotten by, or allied to, pater- 
nally or maternally, the said most execrable, shall 
be considered as a heretic, infidel, and traitor. 

John-Mary Let us hope, by the blessing of 

* Lubon Gazette “On the 4 th of July, 1825, the convent 
of Saint Antony was robbed of tbe sacred vessel and con- 
secrated wafers. The bishop ordered a public procession. 
In order to appease tbe anger of the Divine Majesty.” 
Anger against whom ’ 

It must be a very weak mind that fancies Christianity 
can be Injured by these recitals of superstition, In which 
the Ideas of divine majesty are quite at absurd at the 
wildeet In the religion of Bramah 
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God'B mother and her sweet Infant, that affairs will “ Hold) hold!” I exclaimed, for I fended he 

begin, ere long, to go on better in jour majesty’s meant a constitutionalist. He corrected my mie- 
kingdomg. take, and declared he only meant, ae his explana- 

Ferdmand. We may indeed hope it , by the tion would demonstrate, a poor fellow-chnstian 
blessing of Sant-lago added to the infant’s and the from Puerto Rico He continued, "The good slave 
■Virgin-mother's I mean the mother of iheihoutand and cook Dias had just returned from the happy 
paint ; none of the rest for me ' in token of it, country still under your majesty’s paternal care 
they delivered into my hands two societies of free- m the Americas, and. was ordered by his master's 
masons. One was detected with a hue upon the more experienced servant in the same capacity, 
table , which line the heretical thieves declared Juan Martinez Almagro of Seville, to prepare the 
was a fishing-line , although there was no other onions for dinner Dias had seen him begin to 
sign of it than the hook and horse-hair The other peel one, and immediately turned to the same 
was heard to take the most tremendous and diabo- occupation Now he had lived with an old aunt 
heal of oath* I dare not repeat it Yes, I will of his master, whose stomach could not bear 
Ave Maria 1 A ve Maria I A ve Maria 1 onions, and he had never dressed or seen any Ho 

Now then hear it thought he could commit no mistake in the peel- 

John-Mary Et cum spirita tuo 1 Et cum ing of them, as he had observed the master cook 
spin iti tuo 1 Et cum spintu tuo 1 tearing off and throwing asido two or three coats 

1 am prepared, my brother 1 it can do me no of one He therefore went on, and coming at last 
harm. to nothing, cried 'Don Juan 1 I do not find the 

Ferdinand They swore they would love and onion.’ In like manner does your majesty You 
help their brethren in all dangers and adversities must begin with the first peel, throw that into the 
So t they would love them on the scaffold, and boiler , then take the Becond and throw that in , 
help them (if they could) at the stake The people and then m succession the remainder All are 
tore them to pieces, as cleverly os Andalusian implicated mthe conspiracyagamstyourmajesty’s 
colts could have done it Here, my brother and beneficent government, exceptmg those who look 
cousin, behold the vast superiority of our religion after the conspirators , one among a thousand ” 
over theirs I The monks who caught them i» I could hardly have imagined, my brother and 
flagrante cousin, the wickedness of my people if Father 

Jolm-Mary. A bad rebellious town • whereabout Curio had not demonstrated it Lately came the 
does it lie 1 fact to our knowledge, that, although a great part 

Ferdinand I don’t know exactly, but some- of tho constitutionalists have no religion, a cer- 
whorc southward . no matter for that these tain sect is springing up of zealots and fanatics, 
charitable monks, who hod been ejected from the Instead of sacrificing a god, five of which can bo 
same place, sang the service for the defunct upon bought for a farthing (so indulgent is he in letting 
them, and (would you believe it’) their wives and us both buy and eat him), these unconscionable 
daughters ran out of their houses and called the wretches have nothing less in view than the abo- 
holy men . afore God, I think it sinful to say lition of our bull-fights, by the sacrifice of our 
what tho women called them But Ihc Virgin cattle In the papers of a constitutionalist we 
shall bo informed of it, word for word, and the found many axioms and problems , to somo of 
sluts shall blush at such language You see, even which wore written the words, “it seems reason- 
thc women, though they never heard the oath able," to others, "not improbable,” to more still, 
nor entered the chamber, were infected I old and " querv ” But we found in larger letters, and 
young 1 What a serpent w this free-masonry ' without any of these notes, signed by a miscreant 
Wo shall eomo at last to the knot of traitors at of the name “ Constat/'thcsc words 
tho bottom of our disturbances and insurrections “ Before a long serenity can be hoped for 
I told Father Cirilo so, and he gave me the host Europe, the black cattle must be sacrificed to the 
advice a true vassal and good Catholic could give Tempests. ’ 

He said to me, “ Sire, will you pardon the frank- Tempests means devils, who often come in them, 
ness of my speech and to whom the new sect offers sacrifice 

I replied, “Say anything, Father Cirilo, if you John-Mary Very had 1 very bad ' But devils may 
can remove by it my perplexities ” be exorcised, and (I lielieve) from living men 

“May I liken your Majesty to an inferior rather than from dead ones. If we bang and burn 

creature 1 ” added he any, tho devils will fly into others and escape us. 

It did not very well pleaso me to be likened to Exorcism makes thorn so heartily sick, that they 

anything on earth , yet I answered (for I began to have no appetite for any Buch tenement as they 
ho curious and anxious), “ Liken me, liken me , have been ousted from, and have need of their 
make haste.” native air again. 

" Then," said Father Cinlo gravely, “ Your Ferdinand Do you know, brother Don John- 
Majesty, by such paternal clemency as you would Mary, how happy I am above the other princes of 
extend, in coming to what your majesty is gra- tho age 1 

ciously pleased to call the knot of traitors at the John-Mary, Your majesty is indeed so, appa- 
bottom of our disturbances and insurrections, rently 

reminds me of a negro . Ferdinand Y on must know why 
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John-Mary. Among the many causes of exulta- 
tion . . 

Ferdinand. Well, well 1 go on . . why the devil 
do you stop! 

Jokn-Mary Tt would be difficult to hit upon the 
precise one Perhaps by your majesty being the 
Most Catholic 

Fenknand. That only led to it Surely yon 
know well enough 1 am the object of a particular 
prophecy in the Holy Bible. I have a whole pro- 
phecy to myself 

Fuat I must inform you, what I understand is 
believed by every sect of Christians . . if indeed 
any are to be called Christians who refuse to obey 
the vicar of Christ . 

John-Mary No, no, no There may be Pela- 
gians, Arums, Protestants, Freemasons , but Holy 
Mother Church, as Canon Bento Pinto da Cunha 
preached to us in my chapel, is no Amphisbaena. 

Ferdinand Who is Amphisbsena 1 

John- Mary I could not nghtly understand him, 
whether it was really a single beast with two heads, 
tugging two ways, ono of them where the tail 
should be 

Ferdmamd Nonsense 1 nonsense < 

John-Maty He seemed to explain it in this 
manner , but I fancy he must have meant two 
creatures of the canine race, pelted in the street 
for immorality 

Ferdinand Ay, ay , there is sense in that But 
what has it to do with the prophecy 1 

John-Mary Your maicsty waH about to mention 
a tenet of tlic Church that every man adhered to 

Ferdinand Right 1 right 1 Whatovcr the pro- 
phets, and doctors, and evangelists, and disciples 
said to people, the people took as if it was said to 
them 

John-Mary Certainly 

Ferdinand The more fools they for their pains 
Nothing was meant as it was spoken and if it was 
said to one it was intended for another The pro- 
phets hail a sort of squint in their tongues If 
they promised anything good to anyone, the sim- 
pleton was sure to be disappointed m it and if 
they threatened a rogue or a city, the threat fell 
on othor folks a thousand miles off Now you are 
prepared in some sort for my prophecy Many at 
the tunc believed our lx>rd was talking to some 
people who grudged him a little essence of vanilla, 
and who protended they would have given the 
three “ reals ” (the price of it in those days) to tho 
poor, rather than perfume his stockings and pan- 
taloon with it, much as they might want it m 
that hot country They did not observe him 
looking over his shoulder toward mo, who was 
not then born , nor understand him, saying, “ The 
poor ye have always with you.” 

Babetls pauperet temper volntcum. 

John-Mary Gloria Deo in oxcolsis 1 

Ferdinand Now I have, in Spam alone, not 
counting the Americas and Indies, above eight 
hundred thousand months, that must either be 
filled by alms or stopt by halters. 
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John-Mary Sad alternative ' 

Ferdinand Sad enough for them : but show me 
another king, m our times, whom God and his 
blessed Mother, and those about them, have 
thought worthy of a special prophecy The most 
favoured of my ancestors never had m their domi- 
nions more than half the number, of those who 
held such tickets of admission to the kingdom of 
heaven. All orders of monks, all rankB of reli- 
gionists, cry “ Bcati pauperes What a number 
of people have I made eternally happy, without 
any care or trouble about ’em 1 And the very beBt 
m my dominions . I mean of laymen Priests 
and monks do not require a similar state of pro- 
bation They are ready for martyrdom, when 
their Lord calls them, but would fere reasonably 
well seven days m the woek, in order to work 
the better m bis vineyard The rest I have made 
light for the long journey, and almost as ready to 
undertake it as their spiritual guides Have I 
not reason then to be superlatively joyful 1 

John-Mary Certainly, my brother, God bath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladnesB above thy 
follows 

Ferdinand Hold' Have yon a dispensation, 
my brother and couBin, for using the words of the 
Bible 1 I would not venture to go bej'ond Saint 
Isidore or Saint Augustin. 

John-Mary They may always be used toward 
crowned heads. It is generally thought by theolo- 
gians that the best of them were made expressly 
for us 

Ferdinand Not unlikely You are deep, my 
brother, m the dogmatists. 

John-Mary Discreetly, sufficiently, not much 
amiss but I began to doubt whether the said oil 
of gladness . . 

Ferdinand The devil yon did I to donbt 
about it 1 

John-Mary Whether it is an oil that is likely 
to keep, though it has been m great demand of 
late among the champions of legitimacy I am 
afraid some hot weather may affect it 

Ferdinand And now, Don John-Mary, my 
brother and cousin, I must come to the point with 
you, in the most amicable way possible, on your 
invasion of my territories 

John-Mary May it please your majesty to inform 
me, what portion of your majesty’s territory has 
been rashly entered by my troops, without my 
knowledge 1 

Ferdinand I know not whether your forces, my 
brother and cousin, have invaded it, but you style 
yourself King of India. How can this be, when I 
myself am King of both tho Indies ' Your majesty 
is legitimately (inasmuch as what is founded on 
usurpation can be legitimate) King of Portugal, 
Algarve, Brazil, Guinea, Ethiopia, Arabia, and 
Persia 

Jokn-Mary Certainly, my brother, and of India; 
not of both Indies 

Ferdinand. No, by the Mother of God I nor 
of one 

| John-Mary Pardon me there, Don Ferdinand 1 
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this gold piece will prove it (A suit ) He pockets 
it / No matter * 

Ferdinand. Will yon resign it, my dear brother ? 
John- Mart/ Willingly, willingly 1 five hundred 
Ferdinand. What do you mean, my brother and 
cousin 1 

John Mary The crusado 
Ferdinand What crusado 5 
John Mary That upon whuh I exhibited to 
your majesty my arms and rights 

Ferdinand Blood of the martyrs ' belly and 
backbone of the confessors » you never showed me 
one such in the whole course of yonr life 
John Mary I intended it then, and will at any 
time 

Ferdinand No shuffling, mybrother and cousin < 
Will you resign my kingdom 1 
John Mary I will never resign the kingdoms 
that the Holy Trinity hath placed under my 
sceptre My good people of India shall not be 
deprived of a father by an unworthy cession 
Ferdinand Then God and my right' I will 
fight for it to the last drop of my blood 

John-Mary By proxy, as usual, I hope, my 
brother Ferdinand Your majcbty has already 
spilt in this manner the best belonging to you, 
enough to float more than your fleets, and never 
soiled frill nor ruffle though you once (to do 
you justice) had your stocking down at heel 
from it 


trader the administration of Canning, who, threatening 
to establish at time absolutism, at another time re- 
publicanism, was abjured by both parties, it was per- 
mitted Louis XVIII to undo all that our armies, from the 
time of Peterborough to the time of Wellesley, had been 
fighting for in the Peninsula, and ultimately had at- 
tained French influence was restored After a long 
series of cruelties, judioial and extrajudicial, and after 
the death of Ferdinand, bpain turned on her side again, 
but never oould rise up However, there was one honest 
man still left m public life , and , singular enough, be was 
placed at the bead of the nation Louis Philippe saw this, 
and thought it a personal affront To supplant Fspartero, 
he sent across the Pyrenees small sums, but sufficient to 
make the nearest of the military stumble and fall , and 
they were prepared to receive that person of his family 
who united most of harlotry and bigotry Bhe disbursed 
more largely, fiom what had been deposited by her m 
France, both during her husband s reign, and after his 
deoease Spain was instantly prostrate before her Such 
is the result of a long and sanguinary war against the 
Intruder here lie her constitutions, every chapter of 
everyone even their title pages, indexes, and covers 
here lie the laurels of Wellesley, withered, weightless, 
and bestrowing the path of Narvaez What misery will 
not kings inflict on nations for the aggrandisement of a 
family 1 But what misery, what degradation, what in- 
famy, ever equalled those inflicted upon Spam, in thrust 
ing back against her, first a pensioner, then an outcast, 
and constraining her, with traitors and assassins at her 
throat, to lick up again those two vomits ' Let it never 
mort be questioned that Louis Philippo is a genuine 
| branch of the Bourbons, whatever may be the resem 
bianoe he bears in person and demeanour to the catch 
pole at tht 8/tnca m Tlorence 
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Mahomet Then knowest, my dear Sergius, that 
heretofore the lubliops of Rome have conferred 
and counselled on the necessity of depriving the 
pncBthood of marriage, that the brethren may be 
devoted to thorn entirely, and insulated from the 
people 

bergtut Such a scheme indeed hath been agi 
tated more than once yet I Buapec t it can never 
be carried into execution If the Roman pontiff 
should succeed m his intentions, would tho Greek 
follow 1 

Mahomet There hath alwajs been jealousy be 
tween them of each others weight and authority 
Sergnu It began about dresses and jewels, then 
flamed forth again on the comparative number of 
rich widows and holy virgins, in the convents of 
East and West As beauty and embroidery, 
musie and mutilation, arc matters of taste and 
opinion, they looked for something to split upon 
decorously An iota served this iota clove many 
thousand skulls, and found nothing Latterly they 
havo fought upon surer ground, over tho relics of 
confessors and martyrs, and, in tune of truce, have 
bidden high against each othor for the best odour 
of sanctity any Jew or Arab would bring them 
Mahomet I myself keep in reserve the thigh 
bone of an honest jade of a mule , the fellow of 
which thigh bone is inclosed in a glass case at 
Ancona, as belonging to Saint Eufemia My saint 
was rather a wincing one I should not have liked 


to put my muzzle quite so near her crupper, in 
her Btate of probation, as the faithful do now she 
is canonised I introduced oil of amomum, a 
perfume unknown among the Italians, into both 
bones 1 he first, like a fool, I sold for three hun 
died gold pieces the remaimng one shall bring 
me with Gods help, five hundred proving its 
authenticity by identity of odour, and thus con 
founding the Bctptic and scoffer If men are 
wilfully blind, let them remain so they shall fall 
into tho ditch when there is none to help them 
In vain dots the cresset shine from tho tower, if 
the perverse will run upon the shoals and rocks 
In vain does the cryer s voice cry “ God is great," 
if we hang back and budge, and will not lend 
him oven our little finger, to try a portion of his 
strength thereon But he saith, “ I am a sword 
to the wicked, and a Bhield to tho good, and a 
mountain encampment fed with living waters, to 
him and him only who placeth his trust in me ” 
Thus saith the strong and merciful, whose name 
be praised evermore, through his servant, the dust 
of his feet “Did I not, saith he, “hide the 
prophet Jonas three days and three nights in the 
whale s belly t But my prophet Mahomet, whom 
I have chosen to be cover and clasp, pumice stone 
and thong, to the book of prophecy, hath lam 
three times three in a locust’s ’’ 

Seryiut Quiet * quiet I never say that t The 
Catholics will think either that thou mockest or 
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that thou surpasaest their impudence, and will 
stone thee 

Mahomet I will preach where there are no stones 
big enough 

Sergius They will crucify thee 

Mahomet I will preach where thore are no trees 
high enough 

Sergius They will hum thee alive 

Mahomet I will preach where they shall he 
burnt alive themselves if they come near me, and 
without a faggot, a wisp of straw, or a matih 
Men are very humane in the desert it is only 
where there are meadows and cornfields, and 
young nuns and choristers, that the gadfly of 
persecution pricks them 

Sergius Thou talkest reasonably again, drop 
ping m thy phraseology from the third heaven of 
orientalism 

Mahomet Leave me my third heaven we agreed 
upon it 

Sergius We will pick the mules thighbone 
together 

Mahomet My mule, I promise thee, Sergius, 
shall carry both of us the first stage on our 
journey 

Again to business 

If my introduction is somewhat long, if is only 
that I may smoothen the path to arrangements of 
great advantage to thee, unoffered and unprome 
ditated in any former conversation Although 
the Greeks had the eirhest and best claim to 
supremacy, if indeed the Christian dispensation 
could admit any (which the first Romm bishops 
denied), the Emperor Mauritius wished the 
patriarch of Constantinople to possess it, that 
something like order might at length he csta 
Wished in Iiih extensile and loose dominions, and 
that the lust of ecclesiastic il power might be eon 
trolled by the presence of the imperial This 
cost him his life from the pope, who himself did 
not live long enough to gather the fruits he had 
engrafted with so skilful md sharp a knife 
Popes trip up one another, like children on the 
icy streets of Cyzicus Gregory and babiman 
followed in rapid march then came Bomfacius, 
who found on the throne Fhocas, the murderer of 
his emperor and pitron Never were two such 
men ho well met , they upheld one another , and 
Rome from that time forward hath presen ed the 
authority she usurped bhe hath always been an 
auxiliary of the audacious and the unjust, knowing 
that they pay best and promise most, and that 
right and equity, peace and honour, want nothing 
and expect nothing at her hands Her thunders 
are composed from chaos, her light from the 
fragments of civilisation and the flames of war 
We will take advantage of the weakness that 
wickedness leaves behind it, and ot the hatred 
and contempt in. which papal ambition is holden 
through Greece and Asia. 

Serg mu I hope the Roman pontiff may at least 
order the priests to observe celibacy, if he does 
not subject them to another ceremony, taken, like 
the greater part of their worship, from the ancient 


ntes of Cybele An excellent regimen for pnests > 
but it would rum monachism 
Mahomet So far is the Greek church from 
a desire to imitate tbe Roman, that I am well 
convinced she would, for contradiction, in 
stantly order both priests and monks to marry 
On this principle, m my institutions I am resolved 
to allow four wives to eveiy man In order to 
strengthen the oriental church against the occi- 
dental, and that you never may suppose I would 
take an undue advantage of you, I recommend 
that you should prove from the Scriptures how 
every tenth girl belongs to the religious, as 
clearly as every tenth lamb and wheat-sheaf, and 
that monks arc more religious than pnests 
Sergiu* Thou canst not prove the former 
Mahomet Nor thou » 

Sergius No 

M ahomet Nor both together ’ 

Sergius I question it 

Mahomet 0 thou infidel' the Scnptures con- 
tain everything 

Sergius 1 have no mind, friend Mahomet, they 
should contain this I will never have ten wives, 
nor four, nor any and, if the (Ecumenical bishop 
orders those under Ins authonty to repudiate 
theirs, certain I am that our church will exhort 
and command every pnest, and perhaps every 
monk, to take one 

Mahomet Well' what harm ’ 

Sergius Short sighted mortal ' what harm in 
deed ' If she bids us have wives of our own, she 
mil shortly come to such a pass that she will hid 
us have none but our own a grievous detriment 
to the vital interests of the faith 
Mahomet, thou art the heartiest laugher under 
hoaven Prythcc let thy beard cover thy throat 
again There now ' thy turban has fallen behind 
thee Art thou in fits ’ By my soul, I will laj 
this thong across thy loins, if thou tossest and 
screamcst in such a maimer, to the scandal of the 
monastery 

Mahomet Words are magical The blindest 
and tenderest young saintlug that ever was 
whelped, could not havo whined so pathetically, 
‘A gnevous detriment to the vital interests of 
the faith ' ’ 

Seigms There is a time for all things Now a 
serious word with thee 
Mahomet Let me hear it 
Sergius Brother Pemphix, a worthy priest, hath 
espoused a beautiful creature O the charms of 
such a friendship as nine with Pemphix I I am 
the confessor of the fair Anatolis Ah, Mahomet I 
Mahomet ' The delight of authonty ' the diviner 
power of persuasion! the glory of hearing the 
appeal, ‘Now ought I, sweet Sergius’’ 

Mahomet I discover all her beauty at those 
words 

Sergius Pensh then those words for ever ' Her 
beauty ought to rest upon my heart, veiled and 
sacred no thought should dwell with it, no idea 
rise from it, but mine 

Mahomet Is she so very beauteous? Why 
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sighest thou and maddenest and etarcat i Ig Mahomet I will have them unbought, pure, 
there anything strange in tho question ^ I never sincere, steadfast Heat an Arab, and he keepa 
saw her nor heard of her bot for life But, my dear Sergius, thou hast 

Sergius Anatolis is a star lived thy early days m Borne art thou not fond 

Mahomet Bad' of that tity, so full of allurements! 

Sergius Heaven itself Sergius I was very fond of it 

Mahomet Worse and worse She must be too Mahomet Could nothmg induce thee to return? 
much for thee Sergius Not now thou knowest the reason. 

Sergius Peace, profane one' Anatolis is a Mahomet The patriarchate of Constantinople ib 
rose unworthy of thy ambition, now the Roman pontiff 

Mahomet l’slia ' thoy all are God made the takes the precedency 
rose out ol what w is left of woman at the creation Sergius He shall take it no longer when I am. 
The great difference is, we feel the rose s thorns patriarch 

when wc gather it and the other s when we have Mahomet I should rather like, if convenient to 
had it some time Sergius to extend my empire over the plains of 

&n)iut The gales of Paradise breathe from this Damascus, chiefly boeauso this empire must be 
opening bud extonded by the sword, which is tempered no 

Mahomet Gales never were given for one only where m su< h perfection as by the waters of 
Serjius The mild even tempered Anatolis is Abbana and Pharphar 
the coyest and most difficult young creature , and Sergius I demur to this 

Femphix complained to me about it, a few days Mahomet I would engage to give thee m 

after their union exchange the whole of Europe 

“ Canst thou do nothing with her, brother Ser Sergius Mahomet thou art ambitious 

gius l Try, for the love of God ' Rouse thyself ' Mahomet To Bervo my friend , otherwise, no 

rouse thyself' Be resolute' he brotherly Medi mortal was ever so far removed from it I have 
tation is an excellent thing, but man was also many other faults , none however which a friend 
made for action ’ can suffer from, or ought to see 

Mahomet In the plains of Damascus I myself Sergius Although 1 little doubt that any plau 
am fain to take exercise Many gales of Paradise siblo new religion would subvert the old rottenness 
blow about these gardens, and over the banks of that lien accumulated around us, now tliat people 
these little streams W c have some pleasant spots find the priests of Christ assuming the garb and 
in Arabia, more in Idumea, buthewhoposscbseth language of despots, with the temper and trade 
Syria may hold in contempt the possessors of all of executioners, yet it may be the labour of years 
the earth beside Lovo, and enjoy for ever, Ana to penetrate with an army from the centre of 
tolls retain to thy last breath the pleasure of Arabia into thiB country 

discoursing on her in confidence, and of forbidding Malwmet Ot two or three at most I have had 

thy friend to think about her ' Chide him if he visions that promise me Syria 
mention her , hate him if he aBk nothing concern Sergius Mahomet, the system I laid dowm for 
mg her If he smile, detest his impudence , if he thee contains no visions 
look grave, abhor lus insensibility Mahomet Many spring from it 

Sergius ' mayost thou long do thus ' Earth can Sergius Thou wouldst nltci it, I see 
affordlhcc,Hcavencanpromisethee,nothingmorc Mahomet It was too pure people have fed 
Sergius Yet, Mahomet, on cooler thoughts, dear upon prodigies they must have them still Situ 
to me as is Anatolis, I am not disposed to resign ate the native of a watery plain upon the moan 
the power and authority wo should participate, tarn, and lie will regret the warm comfortable 
and which I am weary of expocting fogs and the low fleeting lights of his marsh 

Mahomet Wait but a little while Everything I would continue on the best terms with my 
is most promising m Arabia It is a difficult adviser and guide , but verily my entrails yearn 
matter in my country to persuade the hearers for the good people of Damascus 
even of our wildest stones that they are but he Sergiu* Leave them to me , and, if thy entrails 
tion Where there is such a thirst foi the mar yearn, take a goblet of Cyprus 
vellous, it is easier to equip a new religion than Mahomet I daro not dnuk wine it aggravates 
a new camel We must be daring In spite of my malady, the only one to which I am subject 
thy advice, I am resolved to prove that 1 have Another inspiration here comes over me I will 
been np in heaven forbid the use of this beverage Why should 

Sergius Take heed ' take hoed ' they can not others enjoy what I can not t 
believe that Sergius True religionist ' But, Mahomet 1 

Mahomet They will not believe a word of truth, Mahomet ' will vision upon vision, revelation 
until they believe many a falsehood I must have upon revelation, supersede this delicious habit 1 
witnesses Relinquish Buch an impracticable conceit Forbid 

Sergius Here lies the difficulty Let me seud wmo indeed ' God himself, if he descended on 
to Rome for them , indeed to ony part of Italy earth, and commanded it in a louder and clearer 
it would ruin thee to purchase them hero , the voice than that at which the creation sprang 
rogues are so exorbitant. forth, unless first he altered the composition both 
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of body and soul, would utterly fail in thu com 
mandm ent 

Mahomet I will order it I will sec it executed 
for now thou urgest me Yea, Sergius 1 men shall 
abstain from wme in all those regions of the earth 
where wme hath fragrance and captivation and 
they shall continue to drink it and he damned 
where it is nauseous and fiery and Ethiopian in 
complexion and the pntBts in those regions shall 
drink the most of it Thus saith the Lord 

Sergius He bath said many things which no 
body minds If w hole nations abstain from wine, 
by any ordinance, prophctn or angelic, and from 
such wine as Syria and Cyprus and Chios and 
Crete afford us, there will he a miracle not rcsem 
tiling most others no miracle of a moment, wit 
nessed by the ignorant and run as ay with by the 
impostor, i sacrilege to examine , but a miracle 
to be touched and interrogated, as long, as atten 
tively, as intrinsically, as the most incredulous 
could require, and such as all the world must 
acknowledge to be irresistible, and must licnd 
before its divinity 

Mahomet I do not desire all the world let me 
have but Asia if I can win it over to the faith 

Seigvus Win it over and welcome, it thou tanst 

Mahomet Faith is so stiong in me, I can do 
all things 

Sergms Do them leave me Anatolis and the 
patriarchate, just as they both arc now 

Mahomet I begin to imagine and believe that 
many of those things wlu< h I would have co mm a 
mcated as visions, arc realities 

Sergius Thou wdt succeed the better for 
thinking it 

Mahomet God guides us mysteriously and 
changes us miraculously 

Sergius. He doth indeed, if he hath made a 
religionist of thee 

Mahomet “ God, he is God, and Mahomet is 
his prophi t By the Eternal 1 those words are 
divine 

Sergius They will be, by the Eternal ' if they 
only win thee some three or four stout cities in 
Arabia, and deliver into thy hands, with some 
rich caravan, about as many (or rather more) 
unbelieving girls, ready and ripe for conversion 
and ablution, with faces a whit nearer m colour 
to the snow than to the sands , such as I’aphla 
gonia and Armenia send us, by the blessing of the 
Lord 

Mahomet Hitherto, when 1 dreamed that thou 
madest to me any cession of territory for the 
plantation of tho faith, thou didst give mo thy 
blessing and code it 

Sergius And thou didst to me in like manner 
But now thy dreams eover nation uftor nation, let 
us agree, my friend Mahomet, to dream no more 
lac on thy left side, man, on thy noble camel hair 
couch, white and black like a zebra (as thou 
boastest m thy poetry), and never turn thy face 
again toward Ayna 

Mahomet This seems, my fnenil, like a threat. 

Sergius Bay rather, like divination 


Mahomet I can divine better than thou canst 
Sergius Contentment is better than divination 
or visions Thon wert bom and educated m 
Arabia and nothing can transcend the desenp- 
tion thou hast given me of thy native country 
Mahomet All native countries are most hcauti 
ful , yet we want something from them which they 
will not give us Our first quarrels of any sen 
ousness are with them , as the first screams and 
struggles of infants, the firat tearing of robcB and 
sobs of anger, are against their mothers 
Delightful is it to bathe m the ntooiueo on the 
sands, und to listen to tales of genii in the tent 
hut then m Arabia the anxious heart is thrown 
into fierce and desperate commotion, by tho ac 
cursed v eil that separates beauty from us There 
we nev or see the blade of that Bweet herbage rise 
day after day mto light and loveliness, never see 
the blossom expand , hut receive it unselccted, un 
solicited, and unwon Happy the land where the 
youthful arc without veils, the aged without 
suspicion, where the antelope may look to what 
resting place she listeth, and heud her slender 
foot to the fountain that most invites her 

OdonferouB gales' whether of Dcban or of 
Dafar, if ye bring only fragrance with you, carry 
it to the thoughtless and light-hearted ' carry it to 
the drinker of wme, to the fcastcr and the dancer 
at the feast If ye never have played about the 
beloved of my youth, if yc bring me no intclli 
gence of her pass on 1 away with you I 
Sergius W e may he with the girl we love m 
many places, so many, that wc lose the rccol 
lection 

Mahomet Is that possible) Then you do not 
sit very near her 
Sergius Yes, and touch her 
Mahomet A young girl 1 beautiful 1 affection 
ate i before marriage t Do not nod, but tell me 
unequivocally 
Seripas I soy it 

Mahomet Sergius ' thy whole religion, m all 
its incredibilities, containeth none like this 
Sergius Believe me , I am not preaching Cer 
tainly wo have much the advantage here, but 
thou may est order things after our manner 
Mahomet I shall grow old before this change 
can take place beside, I must have a revelation 
for it 

Sergius And why not f 
Mahomet Alas 1 it is not worth my while 
However, I am hale enough yet to make another 
visit to Damascus 

Sergius Asa preacher, I hope, not as a prophet 
Mahomet God s will be done 
Sergius If thou, m spite of thy faith, shouldst 
yot happen to fail in thy enterprise, come mto our 
brotherhood if, in despite of thy rashness, thou 
shouldst succeed in it, thy friend Sergius follows 
thy standard, and brings over to thee nine-tenths 
of the church establishment But do not omit 
the Houns Quote Solomon , celebrate his wisdom 
and concubmes , damn his idolatry of wood and 
stone when he had flesh and blood to idolize, 
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grant sherbet and coffee, opium and divorces 
Remember . . 

Hark I the bell mgs t Put on tby slippers, 
come along with me Curtsey to the Virgin, 
dip thy finger in the font, and chaunt the litany 
Mahomet I never sang a note in my whole life 
Sergtnt. W hat matters that 1 * Courage 1 strike 
np among us 

Mahomet I hate singing it is fit only for mad 
men and drunkards and the a eakost and pettiest 
of the birds Beside, I tell thee again, I can not 
Are there not reasons enough i 
Sertfnu By no means Didst thou not say, faith 
M so strong in thee thou canst do all things 1 
Mahomet Yes, but I must have the will first 
even Ood must will before he does anything I 
am only hiB Prophet Y hy dost thou laugh 1 why 
dost thou display thy teeth, lifting and lowering 
them like unto the dog that biteth off his fleas ■ 
No ridicule' I deserve it not My potency is 
known to thee, although not m its whole extent 
Know then, I have cut the moon asunder with my 
scunetar 

Scrgtue Who, in the name of the Prophet (this 
I think is the way we are to speak), will ever 
believe such an audacious tie 1 
Mahomet Universally will the chosen of the 
Most High believe it, although the grunters and 
snorers m thy sty eschew it [ liaic m readiness 
a miracle so much greater, that every face in 
Arabia will sink as deep in the sand before it, as 
the tortoise when she is laying her eggs 
Sflyraa I do not understand thee 
Mahomet It is something to cut asunder the 
moon but I have alieady done incalculably more, 
as thou thyself O Sergius shall acknowledge 
Sergme Speak, and plainly for, upon my soul ' 
I know not when thou art in earnest and when 
otherwise , and almost do 1 suspect that, in the 


illnsiona of hope and in the transports of ambition, 
thou sometimes givest credence to thme own 
devices. 

Mahomet Be thou my judge in this matter. 
Under an oath to secrecy, I have unfolded to Labid 
the poet, son of Rabiah, what I intend for the 
first chapter of my Koran and he cried before 
me, and is ready to cry before the people, “O 
Mahomet 1 son of Abdallah, son of Achem, son of 
Motahh, thou art a greater poet than lam” 

Sergiut Begone upon thy mission this instant I 
Miracles like others have been performed every 
where, like this, never upon earth A poet, 
good or bad, to acknowledge a superior ' Methinks 
I see the pope already m adoration at thy feet, 
and hear tho patriarchs calling thee father I 
my self am half a convert Hie thee homeward 
God speed thee ' 

The story of Sergius the Neetorlan monk assisting 
Mahomet in the compilation of the Koran is often repeated 
on the authnutyof Zonaraa Gibbon haB deemed It un 
worthy of notioe Sergius was only the assistant of Ma 
hornet in the same manner aa the rest of the churchmen 
The impostor of Home wsa the truest ally to the impoator 
of Mecca , who found more wickedness committed under 
the garb of Christianity more ambition more malice, more 
poisonings and stabbings than any othor religion had 
experienced among its leaders, not only m the same period 
of time but in the whole course of its existence bo, 
within two centuries, reckoning from his drat appearance 
aa a prophet half the Christinas in the world, and nearly 
all who wire not coerced by the armies of princes in Bub 
mission to the pope abandoned their icligion and adopted 
Mahomet a It is much to be djubted whether the change 
will in the end he beneficial, though perhaps the publio 
mind may never be better prepared for It than at preeent 
If Indeed, aa many suspect, it is the rest lutinn of the 
. Ilnly Alliance to exchange the Christian religion for the 
Mnh me tan aueh resolution must be founded on the 
I positive f let that, while the former louves no sign what 
i ever of Its existence on people in general, the latter goes 
at least skin- deep In all Still the affair, being a weighty 
I one, should be reconsidered 


KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLES, MR. PEEL, MR CROKER, 
AND INTERPRETER 


King I receive with satisfaction tho royal sons 
of my brother the king of England, whose noble 
nature and high exploits have filled the whole 
space between him and me, and arc become 
familiar to my people as fish and bread fruit 
Peel Sire, we dispose indeed of his family and 
of his subjects universally, but we are not the 
sons of our most gracious king 

Croter Blood and ounds 1 Why tell the fool 
that wo are not his sons 1 
King. You are then the high pnest 5 
Peel Not exactly that neither, Sire, but I 
make him do and say what I order I dictate the 
forms of prayer and appoint the chief priests 
King to Oroker And pray, mighty lord hy what 
appellation am I to addrees your celcstiality t 
Outer I am principal of the admiralty 
Ktng to Interpreter. What is admiralty ? 
Interpreter The ships and captains and admirals 
Peel His majesty seems faint 


Crober He stares at me like a stuck pig 

Ktng to Intapreta I can not, with my ideas of 
propnety fall down before him, but anything 
short of that Would he permit me to take his 
hand? 

Interpreter 1 can not answer for him Time 
was, he would have been ready to take mine 
with a dollar m it 

King The other high lord gov eras the king s 
family and people, but this governs the king and 
the air and the waters and the world Dog, dost 
gnn? 

Interpreter I will tell your majesty another 
tune how mistaken you are 

King No other tunes for me tell me now 
I must know, as other kings do, the men I deal 
with 

Interpreter Ah sire 1 your former mistake was 
nothing to this As other kings do ' One must 
cross the widest of the seas to find them they 
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lie among coral, and clothe in feathers, or are of their recovery, and they mounted the palaoe- 
in buff stairs as briskly as if nothing had happened 

King. High and mighty, land-and-sea-and-sky Peel. I will send a tailor to yoor Majesty, with 
lords I in order to render the honours due to your your Majesty’s royal permission, 
rank and dignity, I, a stranger to you . . King to Interpreter. What is that ? 

Peel. Sire, we are come only to announce to Interpreter One who makes court-dresses 

your majesty the pleasure his majesty the Vmg King to Interpreter. In truth no king wub ever 

of England will experience on receiving your received with more hospitality, kindness, and 
majesty at his court. distinction, than I am. All the first dignitaries 

King to Interpreter. Is it the custom of the land of the state attend me The court-tailor holds, I 
to interrupt a person who is speaking 1 suppose, the third rank in the kingdom. 

Interpreter It is the custom all over Europe, Interpreter. There are some between, not many, 
excepting Turkey, where manners are more He however is next to the king himself, or rather 
decorous his copartner, m conferring distinctions. Without 

King to Interpreter. Uow do they do in their him the greatest and highest man in England 
parliament v would bo nothing Silk gowns swell little men 

Interpreter. The same thing perpetually, unless into great ones, and silk ribbons elevate the 
the orator has something to give them In that lightest up to the most conspicuous station, 
case there is no other interruption than applause King to Interpreter Perhaps the silk is a-charm 
King Tell your king, (> kmg's-family-and-peo- too agamst anger and thunder 
ple-fecder, that I forerun his wishes, and will be Croker What a bore 1 I am out of all patience, 
present at his court to morrow Peel. 1 regret that your Majesty should expe- 

Ped. Dear Croker, do inform him, for upon my nence anything like delay or disappointment; 
soul I have not the face, that he must pull off that hut the etiquette of our court, requiroB a strict 
odd dress of his, and order a court one compliance with custom, in matters of dress 

Croker. What have I to do with plucking and King. Pray, how many dresses has your king! 
trussing the creature 1 Tell him yourself , it lies Croker Don’t answer the rascal These barba- 
within your office. nanB are always inquisitive 

Peel Sire 1 I am sorry to announce . Pee! Sire, I can not exactly tell your Majesty 

King He says he is sorry I understand all how many his Majesty possesses, not having the 
that Try to comfort him Bnng out a skinful honour to preside over his wardrobe , hut of 
of delicate whale-oil or, in the urgency, persuade course on gala-days he always wears a new one 
him to smell this little slip of salt ling, which I King Gala-days I suppose are the days when 
always carry about me ho wrestles and tears his clothes For in this 

Interpreter Put it up, put it up do not let cold climate I can well imagine the richer may 
them see it. The word ‘tarry' means in general wrestle dressed. But your king must have many 
quite the contrary when it does not, it meanR suits I am sensible of his affability and liberality, 
nothing at all Among the last letters I received and shall be quite contented with such distmc- 
is one beginning “ ] am sorry to inform you that tion as it may please his Majesty to confer on 
your father is dead, but am extremely happy to me , but among men of equal rank, unequal as 
add that he has left to you the whole of his little is the power, treaties may be formed, compacts 
property, your elder brother having been unex- settled 

poctedly taken off after twelve days’ severe suffer- Croker A slice of Sandwich, I trust, may come 
mg from his unfortunate duel ” to us thereby , ay, Bob I 

King You have taught mo a great deal of King to Interpreter. The great whale, the ad- 
Enghsh in a little tune miral-fceder, the navy-fimt, is prouder and fiercer 

Well, kmg’s-feeder and high-priest-maker ' what than the wizard-feeder and prayer-pointer, disposer 
dolorous event impedes your enunciation * of the king’s family and subjects while dry-shod 

To the Interpreter Surely nobody has told him and upon the dirt The latter is the cmler, but 
that his father is dead , for he really looks quite if features tell me anything, coid, smooth, slip- 
concerned pery, and hard to hold as a porpoise 

Peel Sire, I am sorry to announce to your Interpreter The one looks as if he would pick 
majesty that your majesty can not be received in a quarrel, and the other as if he would pick a 
any but a court-dress. but your Maj’esty does not wear them 

King Oh I I know it, I know it well I have King Pick-a 1 pick-a 1 pick-a I What dost 
brought with me fifty court-dresses. mean, word-oater-and-voider’ 

Peel Permit me to explain, Bire I mean to Interpreter Your Majesty’s fine language does 
say, the conrt-dress of the court of Saint James. not supply me with the word, and if I made an 

King I have not one Apparently Saint James adequate sign of it I might be hanged, 
requires as much buckling as a coach-horse , and King My language is the richest in the world, 
one would fancy his votaries have broken knees, and the very best I have two or three words for, 
I saw several well-looking men bound in that joint ; one thing. 

and doubtless by the ablest surgeon. They were Interpreter Sire, we have twenty Roguery 
going to thank the Saint for the commencement for instance We box the compass and come quite 
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round to honetty and honour; but some writers and between their cheeks, such a quantity ot 
(not many indeed) make a distinction, and put an dame and heat, 
j to the latter. -Perf. Was that for us 1 

King. We kings are very nice upon higher Interpreter. No, sir. 
points, but not upon these There are in my Peel. If your Sandwichian Majesty is grad- 
islands some men who understand all Borts of ously disposed to enter into any treaty with his 
words, native or imported 1 take them as they Britannic Majesty, my royal master, I am em- 
come. If people are good, lot them be easy m powered by his aforesaid, to wit, his Britannic 
speech and free in action let every one roast his Majesty, to receive, consider, and lay it before 
fish as he likes, and catch it as he can his said Majesty, for his Majesty’s further con- 

Croher Your Majesty was saying something of sideration, by and with the advice of his privy 
treaties and compacts If I can serve your Majesty Council 

in the interpretation of your royal wishes, you King. The very thing for his pnvy Council, 
may command me His Majesty sticks a new and brighter and loftier 

King 1 have an interpreter here I can trust plume m my hair at every word of your discourse 
hotter with me On the court-day, in presence of all his 

Crater to Interpreter He never said that, sirrah . nobility, male and female, I would decorate his 
lie has good manners Majesty with a noble dress, suitable to his dignity, 

1 liter] irrtfT Then, Mr Croker, do not omit such with my own hands, declaring upon my royal 
an opportunity of acquiring them So not wait word that I have worn the Bamo dress twenty 
for Lieutenant White to propose to you again an times on the greatest ceremonies of religion and 
excursion through the window, for telling him to state, and that I slept in the lower part of it the 
“moderato his impertinent vulgar Irish," when night of my nuptialB Now 1 request from hiB 
tho gentleman had spoken most respectfully, Majesty, I being a less powerful king, a dress 
under a sense of injury, and when in bis father's which his Majesty shall have worn only twice or 
house yours would not have had the assurance to thneo on public festivities, and once only in d&l- 
be seated hance with some favourite , and that his royal 

Croker Sir, I remember no such occurrence hands shall invest me with nothing more of it, 

Interjireter Wonderful indeed ' Such occur than that part which the most active man in the 
rences are tho only ones that usually make a world could not leap into by himself, and which 
deep impression on such people The Ucutc- no other nations than the most civilized and mge- 
nant hold up a fist, not made to crack a Croker, mous have discovered the means of putting on 
or anything of tho kind, but able to split a this being tho principal, if not the only distinction 
cocoa-nut on a pincushion Not remember it between the polished and the rude After the 
indeed I surmounting of such a difficulty m science, I do 

Croker Peel, have you no prison, no treadmill, not wonder that you can count the stars, and 

for such follows I We are here upon the king’s measure their sizes and distances, which I think I 
service could do myself, if I had leisure and they would 

Peel In England, though wait for me 

King I request of that minister's cclcstiahty Croker. Hoes the beast quiz us 1 He looks in 
that he will not light bis match where there is no earnest 

gun What faces these Europeans have 1 they Peel Ho really is serious, and expects an 
can fire them when they please The Great Spirit answer 

has in his wisdom appointed all things for the Sire, I will communicate to his Majesty the 
countries m which they exist. What a blessing heads of your Majesty’s communication, and I 
in these cold climates, where water is turned into entertain no doubt that his Majesty will moBt 
dust and roik, and tho feathers that fall from graciously pay that attention which is due to so 
heaven’s birds and winged genn are colder than ancient and faithful an ally, and which is conser- 
gea-shells, that the higher and nobler part at least vative of the harmony that happily exists between 
of the inhabitants can conjure up into their eyes, the two nations. 


WILLIAM WALLACE AND KING EDWARD I. 

Edvard Whom seest thou here i Edward Robber ! for what sceptre I Who com- 

Wallace. Tho king of England missioned thee i 

Edward. And thou abascst not thy head before Wallace My country 
the majesty of the sceptre 1 Edward Thou best • there is no country where 

Wallace I did. there is no king 

Edward. I marked it not Wallace. Sir, it were unbecoming to ask in 

Wallace God beheld it when I did it, and he this palace, why there is no king in my country 
knoweth, as doth king Edward, how devoutly in Edward. To spare thy modesty then, I will 
my heart’s strength I fought for it. inform thee. Because the kingdom is mine. 
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Thou hast rebelled against me thou hast pre- 
sumed even to carry arms against both of those 
nobles, Bruce and Cummin, who contended for 
the Scottish throne, and with somewhat indeed of 
lawyers' likelihood 

Wallace They placed the Scottish throne under 
the English 

Edward. Audacious churl ' is it not meet i 
Wallace In Scotland we think otherwise 
Edward Rebels do, subverters of order, low 
ignorant knaves, without any stake in the coun- 
try It hath pleased God to bless my arms what 
further manifestation of our just claims demandest 
thou! Silence becomes thee 

Wallace Where God is named What is now 
to the right bank of a river, is to the left when we 
have crossed it and look round 
Edward Thou soul (1st be witty truly 1 Who 
was wittiest, tliou or 1, when thy companion M.en- 
teith delivered thee into my hands! 

Wallace Unworthy companions arc not the 
peculiar curse of private men 1 chose not Men- 
teithfor his treachery, nor rewarded him for it 
Sir, I has c contended w itli you face to face , but 
would not bore your glory eclipses mine, if this 
be glory 

Edward So, thou wouldst place thyself on a 
level with princes 1 

Wallace Willingly, if the) attacked my coun- 
tiy , and above them 

Edwaid Dost tbon remember the Carron side, 
when your army was beaten and dispersed t 

Wallace By the defection of Cummin and the 
arrogance of Stuart 

Edward ltecoUectcst thou the colloquy that 
Bruce condescended to hold with thee across the 
river! 

Wallace Ido, sir Why would not he, being 
your Holdicr, and fighting loyally against his 
native land, pass the water, and exterminate an 
army so beaten and dispersed’ The saddle skirts 
had been rather the stiffcr on the morrow, but he 
might have never felt them Why not finish the 
businoss at once > 

Edtoard He wished to poniuadc thee, loose 
re viler, that thy resistance was useless 

Wallace lie might have made himself hoard 
better if he had come across 
Edward No trifling , no arguing with me , no 
remarks here, caitiff ' Thou canst not any longer 
be ignorant that he hath slain his competitor, 
Cummin ; that my troops surround him , and that 
he perhaps may now repent the levity of his 
reproaches against thee I may myself have said 
a hasty word or two but thou hast nettled me 
My anger Boon passes I never punish m on 
enemy anything else than obstinacy. I did not 
counsel the accusations and malignant taunts of 
Bruce 

Wallace. Sir, I do not bear them in mind 
Edward Not 

Wallace Indeed I neither do nor would 
Edward Dull wretch I I should never forget 
such. 1 can make allowances , I am a king 1 1 


would flay him alive for half of them, and make 
him swallow back the other half without his 
skin. 

Wallace. Few have a right to punish, all to 
pardon. 

Edward. I perceive thon hast at last some 
glimmering of shame , and adversity makes thee 
Christian-hke. 

Wallace Adversity then, in exercising her 
power, loses her name and features King Ed- 
ward 1 thou hast raised me among men Without 
thy banners and bows in array against me, I 
had gunk into utter forgetfulness. Thanks to thee 
for placing mo, eternally, whero no strength of 
mine could otherwise have borne me 1 Thanks to 
thee for bathing my spirit m deep thoughts, in 
refreshing calm, m sacred stillness 1 This, 0 
king, is the bath for knighthood after thu it 
may feast, and hear bold and sweet voices, and 
monnt to its repose 

I thought it hard to be seized and bound and 
betrajed, by those in whom I trusted I grieved 
that a valiant soldier (such is Mcnteith) should 
act so. Unhappy 1 he must now avoid all men’s 
discourses 'Twill pierce bis heart to bear cen- 
sures on the disloyal , and praises on the lojal will 
drj up its innermost drop Two friends can never 
more embrace in his presence, but he shall curse 
them in the bitterness of his soul, and his sword 
shall spring up to cleave them “ Alas will he 
say to himself, “ is it thus ' was it thus when I 
drew it for my country 

Edward Think now of other matters think, 
what I suggested, of thy reproaches 
Wallace 1 have none to make myself 
Edward Be it so I did not talk about that 
any longer 

Wallace What others then can touch or reach 
me ! 

Edward Such as Bruce’s 
Wallace Reproaches they were not for none 
were ever cast against me but taunts they were, 
not unminglcd with invitations 

Edward, The same invitations, and much 
greater, I now repeat Thou shalt govern Scot- 
land for me 

Wallace Scotland, sir, shall be governed for 
none she is old enough to stand by herself, and 
to stand upright the blows she hath received have 
not broken her loins. 

Edward Come, come, Wallace ' thou hast sense 
and spirit confess to me fairly that, if thou wert 
at liberty, thou wouldst gladly make Bruce regret 
his ill-treatment of thee. 

Wallace Well then, 1 do confess it 
Edward Something would 1 myself hazard ; not 
too much ; but prudently and handsomely Tell 
me now plainly, for I love plain-speaking and 
everything free and open, in what manner thou 
wouldst set about it , and perhaps, God willing, I 
may provide the means 

Wallace. Sir, you certainly would not • it little 
suits your temper and disposition 
Edward Faith I not so little as thou supposest. 
a q 
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Magnanimity and long suffering have grown upon 
me, and well become me , but they bare not pro 
dneed all the good I might hare expected from 
them Joyfully aa 1 would try them again, at 
any proper opportunity, there is nothing I am 
not bound to do, in dearness to my people, to nd 
myself of an enemy 

In my mind, no expressions could be more in 
suiting than Bruces, when he accused thee a low 
and vulgar man (bow const thou help that '), of 
wishing to possess the crown 
Wallace He was right 

Edvard How 1 astonishment * Thou uouldst 
then have usurped the sovranty t 

Wal'icc I possessed a greater power by war 
than pcaco could ever give me , jet f invited and 
exhi rted the legitimate heir of the throne to fight 
for it and receive it If there is any satisfaction 
or grad heat ion in being the envy of men 1 had 
enough and greatly more than enough of it when 
even those I love envied me what would iiavt 
boen my portion of it, had I possessed that which 
never should have been mine ' 

Edward IV hy th< n say est thou that Bruce w is 
right 1 

Wallace lie judged, ns most men do from his 
own feelings Manv have w orn crowns Home have 
deserved them I have done neither 

Edward Return to fc* ntland , bring me Bruce s 
head hack and rule the kingdom as v leeroy 
Wallace I would rather make him rue his 
words against me and hear him 
Jhlwanl Thou shalt 

IV«W«cc Believe me sir, yon would repent of 
your permission 

Edward No, by the saints I 
Wallace You would indeed sir 
Edward Go, and try me do not hesitate I sec 
thou art half inclined I may never make the Home 
offer again 

Wallace I will not go 

Edward Monk wavering man 1 hath imprison 
meut in one diy or two wrought such a change 
in theol 

Wallace Slavery soon does it but I am, and 
will ever be mu hanged 
Edward It was not well, nor by my order, that 
thou wert dragged along the road barefooted 
and bareheaded, while it snowed throughout all 
the journey 

Wallace Certainly sir you did not order it to 
snow from the la'ter days of December till the 
middle of January , but w hatever else was done, 
if my guard spake the truth 
Edward Ho lied, bt lied, he lied 
Wallace . or the warrant he showed me is 
authentic, was done according to your royal order 
Edward. What 1 are my officers turned into 
constables 1 base varlets 1 It must have seemed 
hard, Wallace 1 

Wallace Not that indeed, for I went bare 
footed in my youth, and have mostly been hare 
headed when I have not been in battle But to 
be thrust and shoven into the courtyard, to 


shiver tinder the pent-house from which the wind 
had blown the thatch, while the blazing fire 
within made the snow upon the opposite roof 
redden like the dawn , to wax faint, ahungered 
and athirst, when, within arms length of me, 
men pushed the fall cup away, and would dnnk 
no more to that 1 had never been accustomed in 
my country The dogs, honester and kinder 
folks than most, but rather dull in the love of 
hospitality, unless in the beginning some pains 
are taken with them by thoir masters, tore my 
siant gear , and then your soldiers felt their con 
tompt more natural and easy The poor curs had 
done for them what their betters could not do, 
and the bolder of the company looked hard in 
my fate, to see if I were really tho same man 
rdvrard 0 the rude rogues 1 that was too bad 
Wallace The worst was this Children and 
women fathers and sons, come running down the 
hills, some sinking kneo deep in the memsted 
snow, others tripping lightly over it, to celebrate 
tlie nativity of our blessed Lord They retreated, 
and the good priest likewise, that I might be led 
forth into tbc church, and might kneel down 
amid them ‘ Ofl, ened the guard ,“ would ye 
plead for W atlace the traitor V ’ I saw them trem- 
ble, for it was tie ison m them, and then came my 
grief upon me, md bore hard They lifted up 
their cyeB to heiven and it gaie me strength 
Edward Thou sh lit not, I swear to thee, march 
back in such plight 

Wal/aa. I will not, I swear to thee, march a 
triitor 

Ldward Right 1 Tight ' I can trust thee . . 
more than half already Bruce is the traitor, 
tho worst of the tw o he raises the country against 
me Go, encompass him, entrap him, quell 
him 

tin col heart • thou hast a rare fancy, a youths 
love at hrsl Right for thy chains unwilling to 
barf ex them for liberty, for country, for revenge, 
tor honour 

Wallace Honour and revenge, snch as I have 
carried in mj bosom, are veTj dear to me 1 For 
liberty and country I have often shed my blood, 
and, if more is wanting, take it My heart is no 
better than a wooden enp whereof the homely 
liquor a royal hand would cast away indifferently 
There once were those who pledged it t where are 
they i Forgive my repining, 0 God' Enough, 
if they are not here 

Edward Nay, nay, Wallace ! thou wrongest 
me Thou art a brave man I do not like to see 
those irons about thy wrists they are too bread 
and tight they have bruised thee cruelly 

Wallace Methinks there was no necessity to 
have hammered the rivets on quite so hard and 
the fellow who did it, needed not to look over his 
shoulder so often while he was about it, telling 
the people, “ This is Wallace * Wnst or iron he 
and his hammer cared not 
Edward I am mightily taken with the fancy of 
seeing thee mortify Bruce. Thou ahalt do it let 
me have thy plan 
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Wallace. Sir, I have none worthy of yonr royal 
participation 

Edvard. Thou fonnest the beet possible in one 
moment, and ezecutest them in another 

Wallace. Peradventure the only one I could 
devise and execute, in this contingency, might 
not please you. 

Edward. It would, beyond measure, I promise 
thee set about it instantly : I must enjoy it before 
I rest. Tell It me, tell it me 
Wallace Must I s 

Edward. Thou must I am feint with waiting 
Wallace I would go unto him baroheaded , I 
would kiss his hand 

Edward. Nothing can be better, waiy, provi- 
dent, deep 

Wallace I would lead bun before the altar, if 
my entreaty could do it . . 

Edward. No, no, no! Unless m caso of 
necessity. 

Wallace. I would adjure him by the Lord of 
Hosts, the preserver of Scotland . . 

Edward No harm in that. 

Wallace. . to pity his country . . 

Edward Ay , it would vex him to reflect on 
what a state it is in at present 

Wallace . and to proclaim a traitor io his 
king and God every Scotchman who abandons or 
despairs of her 

Edward What is this 1 why would it hurt him * 
I comprehend not half the stratagem How 1 thy 
limbs swell huger, thy stature higher thou 
scomest, thou scoflfest, thou defyest me ' A 
prisoner 1 a bondman 1 By the Holy Ghost I the 
hurdle shall creak undcT thee to-morrow 
Wallace To-morrow i 
Edward. To-morrow , I repeat it 
Wallace. So soon ! 

Edward. Yea, by the rood 1 no later. 

Wallace. King Edward, 1 never thought to 
thank theo. 

Edward Wliat audacious insurgent pride 1 
what villanous loftiness! By all the saints of 
heaven i every town in England shall have a fair 
sight of thee, moro or less , hand or foot, brisket 
or buttock, heart or liver. 

Wallace They should have seen me, King of 
England, to greater advantage, if tby sword alone 
had been against me. 

Edward Against a vassal'B » 

Wallace. Against a kmgbt's, nor unworthy of 
the dignity, one who never spake falsely nor 
fought unfairly 


Edward What are knightBin my presence 1 
Wallace Examples, monitors, preceptors, 
judges , the highest of the earth ; for a king who 
is unworthy of a Bpur is unworthy of a sceptre. 
The descendant of a knight acknowledges no 
superior in birth , howbeit the gainer of knight- 
hood in the Add stands above bun 
Edward Talk to me of knights ' Hast thon 
forgotten tbo punishment I inflicted on a pnnee, 
connoted of treason, some sixteen years ago, in 
another part of my kingdom! Answer me 
Wallace I never heard it 
Edward Never heard of tho foolish David, 
brother of Llewelyn the Welshman! 

Wallace You said in your kingdom, sir 
Edward I did 1 made it mine by the help 
of God The mailman was tom asunder by 
horses. 

Wallace W as thus also by the help of God ! 
Edward Hie bowels and heart were burnt be- 
fore hts face , he was then beheaded and quartered. 
Now dost thou remember t 

Wallace 0 king ' a voice more terrible than 
mine will ask that question of thee 

Edward Thou shalt follow him first, limb by 
limb, piece by piece, drop by drop liighteous 
vengeance hath overtaken thee, audacious rebel ! 
I now have my own, and all my own 

Wallace Not yet, O Edward ' a part lies be- 
yond the grave 

Edward To morrow tby tongue, 1 trow, shall 
wag less bravely, though it have a good spear to 
support it 1 will render thee a terror to thy 
riotous gang The raven shall take a text from 
thee and preach over thee, and merry Carlisle 
shall ring the bells after the service 

Wallace. Thou needest not send branch nor 
bough nor cutting to Carlisle that city, from 
autumn to spring, hath beheld the tree nod m its 
glory, and fearod lest it sweep her walla 
Edward Sirrah • where I am, mark me, there 
is but one great man 

Wallace. Thou hast ondeavonred to make 
another, and wilt almost accomplish it. 

Edward Guards ■ away with him. A traitor’s 
doom awaits thee 

Wallace Because 1 would not be one. 

Edward Laughter too 1 and lewd mockery I 
Carry him back to prison cord hunt pinion 
him ' cart him t 

Wallace Thou followest me to death, less will- 
ingly 
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Dtogenet. <3top ! stop ! come hither ' Why 
lookest thon so scornfully and askance upon 
me? 

Plato Let me go; loose me, I am resolved 
to pass. 

Dtogenet. Nay then, by Jupiter and this tub 1 
tbou leavest three good ells of Milesian cloth 
behind thee Whither wonldst thou amble ? 


Plato. I am not obliged in courtesy to tell you. 

Ihogenet Upon whose erraud ? Answer me 
directly 

Plato Upon my own 

Diogenes 0 1 then I will hold thee yet awhile. 
If it were upon another’s, it might be a hard- 
ship to a good citizen, though not to a good 
philosopher. 
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Plato. That can be no impediment to my re- 
lease yon do not think me one 
Diogenes No, by my father Jove 1 
Plato. Your father ! 

Diogenes. Why notl Thoo shouldst t>e the last 
man to doubt it Hast not thou declared it irra 
tional to refuse our belief to those who assert that 
they are begotten by the gods, though the asser 
tion (these are thy words) In- unfounded on reason 
or probability t In me there is a chance of it 
whereas in the generation of such people as thou 
art fondest of frequenting, who claim it loudly, 
there arc always too many competitors to leave it 
probable 

Plato Those who speak against the great, do 
not usually speak from morality, but from envy 
Dioijmis Thou bast a glimpse of the truth m 
thin plat c , but as thou hast already shown thy 
ignorance in attempt mg to piove to me what a 
man is, ill can J expect to team from thee what is 
a ffr at man 

Plato No doubt your experience and inter 
course will afloid me the information 
lhvgmtt Attend, and take it The great man 
is he who hath nothing to fear and nothing to 
hope from anothei It is he who, while lie dc 
monstrates the iniquity of the laws und is able to 
correct them, obeys them peaceably It is he 
who looks on the ambitious both as weak and 
fraudulent It is he who hitli no disposition or 
occasion for any kind of deceit no reason lor 
being or for appearing difleieut from what he is 
It is he who can cdl together the most bclcct 
company when it pleases bun 

Philo Lvcuse my uitciruption In the licgin 
ningof your definition I fancied that you were 
designating your own person as most people do 
lit describing whit is admirable now I Imd that 
you have some otherm contemplation 

DicH/curs I thank thee foi allowing me what 
perhaps I do possess, but what I was not then 
thinking of as is often the cast with rich pos 
sessors in fact, the latter part of the description 
suits me as well asany portion ot the former 
Plato \ ou may call together the Iicst com 
potty, by using your hands in tho call, as you did ' 
with me , otherwise I am not sure that y ou would 
succeed m it 

Diogenes My thoughts arc my company I can 
bring them together, select them, detain them, 
di s mis s them Imbecile and vicious men can not 
do any of these things Their thoughts are scat 
tered, vague, uncertain cumbersome , and the 
worst stick to them the longest , many indeed by 
choice, the greater part by necessity , and accom 
pawed, some by weak wishes, others by vain 
remorse 

Plato Is there nothing of greatness, 0 Dio 
genes 1 in exhibiting how cities and communities 
may be governed best, how morals may Ik kept 
the purest, and power become the most stabile i 
Diogenes Something of greatness does not consti 
tute the great man Let me however see him who 
hath done what thou sayest He must he the 


most universal and the most indefatigable travel- 
ler, he must also be the oldeBt creature upon earth 

Plato How sot 

Diogenes Because he must know perfectly tho 
climate, the Boil, the situation, the peculiarities, 
of the races, of their allies, of their enenueB he 
must have sounded their harbours, ho must have 
measured the quantity of their arable land and 
pasture, of their woods and mountains he must 
have ascertained whether there are fisheries on 
their coasts, and e\en what windB are prevalent * 
On these causes, with some others, depend the 
bodily strength, the numbers, tho wealth, the 
wants, the capacities, of the people 

Plato Such are low thoughts 

Diogenes The bird of w mdorn flies low, and seeks 
her food under hodgeB the eagle limisolf would 
be starved if he always soared aloft and against 
the sun Tho sw cetcst fruit grows near the ground, 
and the plants that bear it require ventilation and 
lopping Wi rc thus not to bo done in thy garden, 
ey uy w alk and alley, every plot and border, would 
be covered with runners and roots, with boughs 
and suckers Wo want no poets or logicians or 
metaphysicians to go\trn us wo want practical 
men honest men, continent men, unambitious 
men fearful to solit it a trust, slow to accept, and 
resolute never to betny one Experimentalists 
may bo tlie best philosophers, they are always 
the worst politic! ins Teach people thur duties, 
and they will know their interests Change as 
little as possible, and correct as much 

Philosophers arc absurd from many causes, but 
principally from laying out unthnftdy thur dis 
tnutions They set up four virtues fortitude, 
prudence, temperance, and justice Now a man 
may be a eery bad one, and yet possess three out 
of the four Every c ut throat must, if he has been 
a cut-throat on many occasions, have more forti 
tude and more prudences than the greater part of 
those whom we consider as the best men And 
whit cruel wretches both executioners and judges, 
have been stru fly just 1 how little hay c they cared 
what gentleness, what generosity, what genius, 
their sentence hath removed from the earth i 
Temperance and hcnehccncc contain all other 
virtues Take them home, Plato, split them, 
expound them, do what thou wilt with them, 
if thou hut use them 

Before I gave thee this lesson, which is a better 
than thou ever gavest anyone, and easier to re- 
member, thou wert accusing me of umdiousnesg 
and malice against those whom thou callest the 
great, meaning to say the powerful Thy ima- 
gination, I am well aware, had taken its flight 
toward Sicily, where thou seekest thy great man, 
as earnestly and undoubtmgly as Seres sought 
her Persephone Faith 1 honest Plato, I have no 
reason to envy thy worthy fnend Dionysius 
Look at my nose 1 A lad seven or eight years 
old threw an apple at me yesterday, white I was 

* Parts ot knowledge which are now general, hut were 
formerly very rare, and united In none 
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gazing at the clouds, and gave me nose enough for attracted, not only the admiration of the populace, 
two moderate men Instead of such a godsend, but the zeal of the orator, the enthusiasm of the 
what should I hare thought of my fortune if, after poet, the investigation of the historian, and the 
living all my lifetime among golden vases, rougher contemplation of the philosopher yet how silent 
than my hand with their emeralds and rubies, and invisible are they m the depths of air • Do I 
their engravings and embossments, among Parian say m those depths and deserts 1 No , I say at the 
caryatides and porphyry sphinxes, among philo distauco of a bw allow s flight , at the distance she 
sophers with rings upon their hngcra and linen rises above us, ere a sentence brief as this could be 
next their skin, and among singing boys and uttered 

dancing girls, to whom alone thou speakest intel hat are its mines and mountains t Fragments 
ligibly I ask thee again, what should I in reason wielded up and dislocated by tho expansion of 
have thought of my fortune, if, after these facilities water from below , the m ost-part reduced to mud, 
and superfluities, I had at last been pelted out of the rest to splinters Afterward sprang up fire 
my house, not by one young rogue, but by tbou m many plates, and again tore and mangled the 
sands oi all ages, and not with an apple (l wish I mutilated carcase, and still growls over it 
could say a rotten one), but with pebbles and What arc its cities and ramparts and moles 
broken pots , and, to crown my deserts, had been and monuments i segments of a fragment, which 
compelled to become the teacher of so promising a one man puts together and another throws down 
generation Groat mtn, forsooth 1 thou knowest Here we stumble upon thy great ones at their 
at last who they arc work Show me now, if tbou canst, in history, 

Plato There are great men of various kinds three great warriors, or three great statesmen, 
Diogmn No, by my beard, are theTe not who have acted otherwise than spiteful children 

Plato What' arc there not great captains, great Plato 1 will begin to look for them m histoiy 
geometricians great dialecticians 1 when I bate discovered the Bamc number in tho 

Duyenet Who denied it * A great man was philosophers or the poets A prudent man 
the postulate Try thy hand now at the powerful searches in his own garden after the plant he 
one wants before he cists his eyes over the stalls m 

Plato On seeing the exercise of power, a child Kcnkrca or Kcramicos 
can not doubt who is powerful, more or less for Hcturmng to your observation on the potency 
power is relative All men are weak, not only if of the air, I am not ignorant oi unmindful of it 
compared to the DemiurgoH, hut it compared May I venture to express my opinion to you, 
to the sea or the earth, or certain things upon Diogenes > that the either dis< overers and distn- 
eaih oi them, Ruch as elephants and whales 8o buters of wisdom, (which wisdom lies among us in 
plaud and tranquil is the scene around us, we can ruins and remnants, partly distorted and partly 
hardly bring to mmd the images of btrength and concealed by theological allegory) meant by Jnpi 
force, the precipices, the abysses ter the air in its agitated state, by Jnno the air 

Diogeiut Prythcc hold thy loose tongue m its quiescent These are the great agents, and 
twinkling and glittering like a serpents in tho therefore cdlod the king and queen of the gods 
midst ol luxunanu and rankness Did never J upitcr is denominated by Homer Hu compeUer 

this reflection of thine warn thee that, in human of clouds Juno receives them, and remits them 

life, the preupiceb and abysses would be much in showers to plants and animals 
further from our admiration, if wo were loss in I may trust you, I hope, O Diogenes * 

considerate, selfish, and vile? 1 will not however Dionne* Thou mayest lower the gods in my 

stop thee long, for thou wert going on quite eon presenci, as safely as men m the presence of 

sistently As thy great men are fighters and Tirnon 

wranglers, so thy mighty things upon the earth Plato I would not lower them I would exalt 
and sea arc troublesome and intractable uuuin them 

branees Thou perecivedst not what wab greater Diogenes More foolish and presumptuous still 1 
in the former ease, nutlier art thou aware wlial is Plato Fair words, 0 Smopcan 1 I protest to 
greater in this Didst thou feel the gentle air you my aim is truth 

that passed us* Dioqenu J can not lead thee where of a cer 

Plato I did not, just then tainty thou mayest always find it, but 1 will tell 

Diogrnci That air, so gentle, ro imperceptible thee what it is Truth is a point , the suhtilest 
to thoc, is more powerful not only than all the and finest, harder than adamant, never to be 
creatures that breathe and live by it, not only broken, worn away, or blunted Its only bad 
than all the oaks of the forest, which it rears in an quality is, that it is sure to hurt thoso who touch 
ago and shatters in a moment , not only than all the it, andlikely to draw blood, perhaps the life blood, 
monsters of the sea, but than the sea itself, which of those who press earnestly upon it Let us away 
it tosses up into foam, and breaks against every from this narrow lane skirted with hemlock, and 
rock m its vast circumference , for it carries in pursue our road again through the wind and dust, 
its bosom, with perfect calm and composure, the toward the great man and the powerful Him I 
incontrollable ocean and the peopled earth, like would call the powerful one, who controls the 
an atom of a feather stormB of his mmd, and turns to good account the 

To the worlds turmoils and pageantries is ] worst accidents of his fortune The great man. 
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I vh going on to demonstrate, is somewhat more. 
He must be able to do this, and he must hare an 
intellect which puts into motion the intellect of 
others. 

Plato. Socrates then was your great man. 

Diogenes. He was indeed , nor can all thou 
hast attributed to him ever make me think the 
contrary. 1 wish he could have kept a little more 
at home, and have thought it as well worth his 
while to converse with his own children as with 
others. 

Plato He knew himself bom for the benefit of 
the human race 

Diogenes Those who aro bom for the benefit of 
the human race, go but little into it those who 
are bom for its curse, are crowded. 

Plato It was requisite to dispell the mists of 
Ignorance and error 

Dioi/niss Hus he done it? What doubt has 
he elucidated, or » hat fact has ho established 1 
Although I was but twelve years old and resident 
in another city when he died, 1 hare taken some 
pains m my inquiries about him from persons of 
less vanity and less pcrvrrscuess than his disciples 
He dul not leave behind him any true philosopher 
among them , any w ho followed his mode of 
argumentation, his subjects of disquisition, or his 
course of life, any who would subdue the mabg 
nant pasHions or coerce the looser , any who w ould 
abstain from calumny or from caul, any who 
would devote Jus day s to the glory of his country, 
or, what is earner and pciliaps wiser, to his own 
well founded < ontentment and well merited repose 
Xenophon, the best of them, oflercd up sacrifices, 
believed in oracle-, consulted soothsayers, turned 
pale at a jav, and was dysenteric at a magpie 

Plato lie had then no courage ? I wus tlio first 
to suspect it 

Diogenes Which tlniu hadst never been if 
others had not praised him for it but his courage 
was of so strange a quality, tliat he was ready, if 
jay or magpie did not cross him, to fight for 
Spartan or Persian Plato, whom thou esteomost 
much more, and knowest somewhat less, caroth as 
little for portents and omens as doth Diogenes 
What he would bale done for a Persian l can not 
say certain 1 am lliat, he would have no more 
fought for a Spartan than ho would for his own 
father yet he mortally hates the man who hath 
a kindor muse or a better milliner, or a seat 
nearer the minion of a king So much for the 
two disciples of Socrates who ha\o acquired the 
greatest celebrity 1 

Plato Why do you attnbule to mo mvidious- 
ness and malignity, rather than to the young 
philosopher who is coming prematurely forward 
into public notice, and who hath lately been in- 
vited by the King of Maccdon to educate his 
ron t 

Diogenes. These very words of thine demon- 
strate to me, calm and expostulate ry as they 
appear is utterance, that thou enviest in this I 
young man, if not his abilities, his appointment | 
And prythee now demonstrate to me as clearly, if ( 


thou const, in what he is either a sycophant or a 
malignant. 

Plato Willingly 

Diogenes I behove it Bnt easily tool 
Plato. I think so. Knowing the arrogance of 
Philip, and the signs of ambition which his boy 
(I forget the name) hath exhibited so early, he 
says, in the fourth book of his Ethics (already in 
the hands of several here at Athens, although in 
Its present state unfit for publication), that “ he 
who dooms himself worthy of less than his due, is 
a man of pusillanimous and abject mind ” 
Diogenes Ills canme tooth, friend Plato, did 
not enter thy hare’s fur here 

Plato No , he sneered at Phocion, and flattered 
Philip He adds, "whether that man’B merits 
be great, or small, or middling.” And he supports 
the position by sophistry 
Diogt nes How could ho act more consistently l 
Such is the support it should rest on If the 
man's merits were great, he could not bo abject 
Plato Yet the author was so contented with 
his observation, that he expresses it again a 
hundred lines below 

Diogenes Then ho was not contented with his 
observation , for, had he been contented, he would 
have said no more about it But, having seen 
lately Ins treatise, I remember that he varies the 
expression of the sentiment, and, after saying a 
verv foolish thing, is resolved on saying one 
rather less inconsiderate on the principle of the 
hunter on the snows of Pmdus, who, when his 
fingers are frost-bitten, does not hold them in- 
stantly to the fire, but dips them first into cold 
water Anstotclcs says, in his second trial at the 
thc-is, “for he who is of low and abject mind, 
strips himself of what is good about him, and is, 
to a certain degree, bad, because he thinks himself 
uuwort h> of the good ” 

Modesty and difhdcnce make a man unfit for 
public affairs they also make him unfit for 
brothels but do they therefore make him bad? 
It is not often t hat your si holar is lost in this 
way, by following the echo of his own voice. His 
great cst. fault is, that he so condenses his thoughts 
as to render it difficult to see through them he 
inspissates his yellow to black Howovcr, I see 
more and more in him the longer 1 look at him 
in you I see less and Icsb, Perhaps other men 
may have eyes of another construction, and filled 
with a subtilcr and more cthenal fluid, . 

Plato Acknowledge at least that it argues a 
poverty of thought to repeat the same sentiment. 

Diogenes It may or it may not Whatever of 
ingcnuitv or invention be displayed in a remark, 
another may be added which surpasses it. If, 
after this and perhaps more, the author, m a dif- 
ferent treatise, or in a different place of the same, 
throws upon it fresh materials, surely you must 
allow that ho rather hath brought forward the 
evidence of plenteousness than of poverty. Much 
of invention may be exhibited in the variety of 
turns and aspects he makes his thesis assume. 
A poor friend may give me to-day a portion of 
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yesterday’s repast , bat a rich man is likelier to I oould carry all this Milesian bravery on his 
send me -what is preferable, forgetting that he had shoulders, might, with the help of three more such 
sent me as much a day or two before They who able men, have tost Typhoeua up to the teeth of 
give us all we want, and beyond what we expected, Jupiter 

may be pardoned if they happen to overlook the Plato We may Bern our country, I hope, with 
extent of their liberality In this matter thou clean faces 

hast spoken inconsiderately and unwisely but Diogenes More serve her with clean faces than 
whether the remark of Anstoteles was intended as with clean hands and some are extremely shy of 
a slur on Phocion is uncertain The repetition of her when they fancy she may want them 
it makes me incline to think it was, for few Plato Although on some occasions I have left 
writers repeat a kind sentiment, many an unkind Athens, I can not be accused of deserting her in 
one and Anstoteles would have repeated a just the hour of danger 

observation rather than an unjust, unless he Dioqmu) Nor proved to have defended her 
wished either to flatter or malign The gods but better desert her on some occasions, or on all, 
rarely let us take good aim on these occasions, than praise the tyrant Cntias, the cruellest of the 
but da7zle or overcloud us The perfumed oil of thirty who condemned thy master In one hour, 
flattery, and the caustic spirit of malignity, spread m the hour when that friend was dying, when 
over an equally wide surface Here both are young aud old were weeping o\er him, where then 
thrown out of their jars by the same pair of hands wertthou? 
at the same moment, the sweet (as usual) on the Plato Sick at home 

bad man, the nnsweet (as universal) on the good Duxjtm * Sick 1 how long 1 of what malady 1 
I never heard before that they had fallen on the In such torments or in such dcbibty, that it would 
bauds of Phocion and of Philip Thou hast fur have cost thee thy life to have been earned to the 
nished me with the suspicion, and I have furnished prison ! or hadst thou no litter , no slaves to bear 
thee with the supports for it Do not, however, it, no footboy to inquire the way to the publio 
hope to triumph over Anstoteles, because he prison to the cell of Socrates * The medicine be 
hath Baid one thoughtless thing rather attempt took lould never havo made thy heart colder, or 
to triumph i«i th him on saying many also ones thy legs more inactive and torpid m their move 
For a philosopher I think hun very littlo of an ment toward a friend Shame upon thee' scorn 1 
impostor He mingles too frequently the acute con tempt 'everlasting reprobation and abhorrence' 
and dull and thou too frequently the sweet and Plato Little did I ever suppose that in being 
vapid Try to barter one with the other arnica- accused of hard heartedness, Diogenes would exer 
bly , and not to twitch and carp Yon may each cise the office of aecuBcr 

be the bet ter for some exchanges, but neither for Diogenes Not to press the question, nor to 
cheapening one another s wares Do thou take avoid the recrimination, I will enter on the subject 
my advice the first of the two for thou hast tht at large and rather as an ippeal than as a disqui 
most to gain by it Let me tell tbee also that it sition I am called hard hearted , Alcibiades is 
docs him no dishonour to have act opted the mvi called tenderhearted Speak I truly or falsely * 
tation of Philip as future preceptor of his newly Plato Truly 
born child 1 would rather rear a lions whelp Diogenes In both cases 1 

and tame him, than see hun run. untamed about Plato In both 

(lie uty, especially if any tenement and cattle Diogeius Pray, m wlut doth hartinoss of heart 

were at its outsku ts Let us hope that a soul consist 1 

once Attic can never become Macedonian , but Plato There are many constituents and indi 
rather Macedonian than Sicilian e itions of it want of sympathy with our species 

AriBtotclcs aud all the rest of you, must have is one 
the wadding of straw aud saw dust shaken out, Diogenes I sympathise with the brave in their 
and then we bliall know pretty nearly your real adversity and afflictions, because I feel in my own 
weight and mjgmtude breast the flame that burns in theirs and I do 

Plato A philosopher ought never to speak in not sympathise with others, because with others 
such a manner of philosophers my heart hath nothing of consanguinity I no 

Diorjiws None other ought, excepting now more sympathise with the generality of mankind 
and then the beadle However, the gods have than 1 do with fowls, fishes, and insects We have 
well protected thee, 0 Plato against his worst indoed the same figure and the same flesh but not 
violence Was this raiment of thine the screen of the same soul and spirit Yet, recall to thy 
an Egyptian temple 1 or merely the drapery of memory, if thou const, any action of mine bring 
a thirty cubit Isis 1 or peradventure a holiday ing pam of body or mind to any rational creature 
suit of Darius for a bevy of his younger concu True indeed, no despot or tonqueror should 
bines 1 Prythcc do tarry with me, or return exercise his authority a single hour if my arm or 
another day, that I may catch a flight of quails my exhortations could prevail against him Nay 
with it as they cross over this part of Attica more none should depart from the earth without 

Plato It hath always been the &te of the decor flagellations, nor without brands, nor without ex 
ous to be calumniated for effeminacy by the sordid posure, day after day, m tho market-place of the 
Diogenes Effeminacy' By my beard' he who city where he governed This is the only way I 
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know of making men believe in the justice of their 
gods. And if they never were to believe in it st 
all. It is right that they should confide in the 
equity of their fellow-men Even this were im- 
perfect : for every despot and conqueror inflicts 
much greater misery than any human body can 
suffer. Now then plainly thou seest tho extent 
of what thon wouldbt call my cruelty We who 
have ragged beards are cruel by prescription and 
acclamation , while they who have pumiced faces 
and perfumed hair, are called cruel only in the 
moments of tenderness, and in the pauses of irri- 
tation Thy friend Alcibiades was extremely 
good-natured yet, because the people of Melos, 
descendants from the Lacedaemonians, stood 
neutral in tho Peloponesian war, and refused to 
fight against their fathers, the good-natured man, 
when he had vanquished and led them captive, 
induced the Athenians to slaughter all among 
them who a ore able to bear arms and wc know 
that the survivors wore kept in irons until the 
victorious Spartans set them free 

Plata 1 did not approve of this seventy 

lhugenas Nor didst thou at any time disap- 
prove of it Of what value arc all thy philosophy 
and all thy eloquence, if they fail to humanise a 
bosom-friend, or fear to encounter a misguided 
populace 1 

Plata 1 thought I heard Diogenes say he had 
no sympathy with the mass ot mankind What 
could excite it so suddenly m bohalf of on enemy i 

Diogenes Whoever is wronged is thereby my 
fellow-creature, although he were never so before 
Scorn, contumely, chains, unite us 

Plata Take hoed, O Diogenes ' lest the people 
of Athens hear you 

Diogenes Is Diogenes no greater than the 
people ol Athens > Friend l'lato 1 J take no heed 
about them Somebody or something will demo- 
lish mo sooner or later An Athenian can but 
begin what an ant, or a beetle, or a worm will 
finish. Am one of the three would have tho best 
of it While I retain the ubc of raj tongue, I will 
exercise it at my leisure and my option 1 would 
not bite it off, c\ cu for the pleasure of spitting it 
in a tyrant's taco, as that bravo girl Egina did 
But I would recommend that, m his wisdom, he 
should deign to take tlnne preferably, which, 
having always honey upon it, must suit his taste 
hotter 

Plato Diogenes 1 if you must argue or discourse 
with me, I will endure your asperity for the sake 
of your acuteness but it appears to me a more 
philosophical thing to avoid wlut is insulting and 
vexaUouB, than to breast and brave it 
Diogenes. Thou hast spoken well 
Plata It belongs to the vulgar, not to us, to 
fly from a man's opinions to his actions, and to 
stab him in his own house for liarmg received no 
wound in the school One merit you will allow me 
I always keep my temper, which you seldom du 
Diogenes. Is mine a good or a bad ono 1 
Plata Now must I speak sincerely i 
Diogenes. Dost thou, a philosopher, ask such a 


question of me, a philosopher! Ay, sincerely 
or not at all 

Plato Sincerely as you could wish, I must 
declare then your temper is the worst in the 
world. 

Diogenes. I am much in the right, therefore, 
not to keep it Embrace me . I have spoken now 
in thy own manner Because thou sayeBt the 
most malicious things the most placidly, thou 
tlnnkest or pretendeBt thou art sincere. 

Plato Certainly those who are most the masters 
of their resentments, are likely to Bpeak less 
erroneously than the passionate and morose 

Diogenes If they would, they might but the 
moderate are not usually the most sincere for the 
same circumspection which makes them moderate, 
makus them likewise retentive of what could give 
offence they are also timid in regard to fortune 
and favour, and hazard little There is no masB 
of smeenty in any place What there is must be 
picked up patiently, a gram or two at a tune, and 
the season for it is after a storm, after the over- 
flowing of banks, and bursting of mounds, and 
sweeping away of landmarks Men will always 
hold something hack they must be shaken and 
loosened a little, to make them lot go what is 
deepest m them, and weightiest and purest. 

Plato Shaking and loosening as much about 
you as was requisite for the occasion, it became 
you to demonstrate where, and m what manner, 
1 had made Socrates appear less sagacious and less 
eloquent than he was it become you likewise to 
consider the great difficulty of finding new 
thoughts and new expressions for those who had 
more of them than any other men, and to repre- 
sent them in all the brilliancy of their wit and m 
all the majesty of their genius 1 do not assert 
that I have done it, but if 1 have not, what man 
has i what man bus come so nigh to it 1 lie who 
could bring Socrates, or Solon, or Diogenes, 
through a dialogue, without disparagement, is 
much nearer in his intellectual powers to them, 
than any other is near to hun 

Diogenes Let Diogenes alone, and SocratoB, 
and Solon None of the three ever occupied his 
hours in tmging and curling the tarnished plumes 
of prostitute Philosophy, or deemed anything 
worth his attention, care, or notice, that did not 
make men brave and independent As thou 
callest on me to show theo where and m what 
manner thou hast misrepresented thy teacher, and 
us thou seemest to set an equal value on eloquence 
and on reasoning, I shall attend to thee awhile on 
cadi of these matters, first inquiring of thee 
whether the axiom is Socratic, that it is never 
becoming to get drunk *, unless in the solemni- 
ties of Bacchus * 

Plato ThiB god was the discoverer of the vine 
and of its uses 

Diogenes Is drunkenness one of its uses, or the 
discovery of a god i If Pallas or Jupiter hath 
given us reason, wo should sacrifice our reason 

♦ Dialogue VL on The Lavs 
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with more propriety to Jupiter or Pallas. To 
Bacchus is due a libation of wine , the same being 
his gift, as thou p reaches t. 

Another and a graver question. 

Did Socrates teach thoe that "slaves are to be 
scourged, and by no means admonished as though 
they were the children of the master ?” 

Plato. He did not argue upon government. 

Diogenes. He aiguod upon humanity, whereon 
all government is founded . whatever is beside it 
is usurpation. 

Plato. Are slaves then never to be scourged, 
whatever be their transgressions and enormities 1 

Diogenes Whatever they be, they are less than 
his who reduced them to their condition 

Plato What ' though they murder his whole 
family I 

Diogenes Ay, and poiBon the public fountain 
of the city What am I saying 1 and to whom 1 
Horrible as is this crime, and next m atrocity to 
parricide, thou deemest it a lighter one than steal- 
ing a fig or grape The stealer of these is scourged 
by thee , the sentence on the poisoner is to cleanse 
out the receptacle * There is however a kind of 
poisoning, which, to do thec justice, comes before 
thee with all its horrors, and which thou wouldst 
punish capitally, even in such a sacred personage 
as an aruspex or diviner I mean the poisoning 
by incantation I, my whole family, my _ whole 
race, my whole city, may bite the dust in agony 
from a truss of henbane m the well , and little 
harm done forsooth 1 Let an idle fool sot an image 
of me in wax before the fire, and whistle and caper 
to it, and purr and pray, and ehant a hymn to 
Hecate while it melts, mtreatmg and imploring 
her that I may melt as easily , and thou wouldst, 
m thy equity and holiness, strangle him at the 
first stave of his phalmody 

Plato If this is an absurdity, can you find 
another 'I 

Diogenes Truly, in reading thy hook , I doubted 
at first, and for a long continuance, whether thou 
couldst have been serious , and whether it were 
not rather a hatire on those busy-bodies who are 
ineossantly intermeddling in other people’s affairs 
It was only on the protestation of thy intimate 
friends that I believed thee to have written it in 
earnest As for thy question, it is idle to stoop 
and pick out absurdities from a mass of incon- 
sistency and injustice but another and another 
I could throw m, and another and another after- 
ward, from any page m the volume Two bare 
staring falsehoods lift their beaks one upon the 
other, like spring frogs. Thou sayest that no 
punishment, decreed by the laws, tendeth to evil 
What ' not if immoderate f not if partial ? Why 
then repeal any penal statute while the subject of 
its animadversion exists! In prisons the loss 
criminal are placed among the more criminal, the 
inoxpcnenced m vice together with the hardened 
in it. This is part of the punishment, though it 
precedes the Bcntencc nay, it is often inflicted on 
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those whom the judges acquit ■ the law, by allow* 
ing it) does It 

The next u, that he who la punished by the 
laws is the better for it, or, however, the less de- 
praved. What I if anteriorly to the sentence he 
lives and converses with worse men, some of whom 
console him by deadening the sense of shame, 
others by removing the apprehension of punish- 
ment 1 Many laws as certainly make men bad, ad 
bad men make many laws yet under thy regimen 
they take us from the bosom of the nurse, turn the 
meat abont upon the platter, pnll the bed-clothes 
off, make us sleep when we would wake, and wake 
when we would sloop, and never cease to rummago 
and twitch us, until they see us safe landed at the 
grave W e can do nothing (bnt be poisoned) with 
impunity What is worst of all, we must marry 
certain relatives and connections, be they dis- 
torted, blear-eyed, toothless, carbunclcd, with hair 
(if any) eclipsing the reddest torch of Hymen, and 
with a hide outnvaUing m colour and plaits his 
trimmest saffron robe At the mention of this 
indeed, fnend Plato ' even thou, although re- 
solved to stand out of harms’ way, beginncst to 
make awry mouth,andfindestit difficult to puckor 
and purse it up again, without an astringent store 
of moral sentences Hymen is indeed no acquaint- 
ance of tlune Wc know the delicacies of love 
which thou wouldst reservo for tho gluttony of 
heroes and the fastidiousness of philosophers 
Heroes, like gods, must have their ow n way, but 
against thee and thy confraternity of elders 1 
would tnm the closet-key, and yonr mouths might 
water over, but your tongues should never enter, 
those little potB of comfiture. ScnouBly, you who 
wear embroidered slippers ought to be very 
cautious of treading in the mire Philosophers 
should not only live the simplest lives, but should 
also use the plainest language I’octs, in employ- 
ing magnificent and sonorous words, teach philo- 
sophy the better by thus disarming suspicion, that 
the finest poetry eontams and conveys the finest 
philosophy You will never let any man hold 
his right station you would rank Solon with 
Homer for poetry This is absurd. Tho only 
resemblance is, m both being eminently wise. 
1’indar too makes even the cadences of his 
dithyramlucB keep time to the flute of Season. 
My tub, which holds fiftyfold thy wisdom, would 
crock at the reverberation of thy voice 

Plato Farewell 

Diogenes. Not quite yet I must phjsic thee a 
little with law again before we part , answer me one 
more question. In punishing a robbery, wouldst 
thou punish him who steals everything from 
one who wants everything, less severely than him 
who steals little from one who wants nothing! 

Plato No in this placo the iniquity is mani- 
fest not a problem m geometry is plainer. 

Diogenes Thou liedst then . in thy sleep 
perhaps but thou liedst. Differing m one 
page from what was laid down by thee in another,* 
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then wouldst punish win* ia called taeriUge with that which impels to choice or will must act 
death. The magistrates ought to provide that among the rest. 

the temple# be watched so well, and guarded so Plato. Every impulse from some other (I must 
effectually, as never to be liable to theft#. The so take it) under God, or the first cause, 
gods, we must suppose, can not do it by themselves , Diogenes Be it so I meddle not at present 
for, to the contrary, we must admit their with infinity or eternity when I can comprehend 

wHiffi mmcft to the possession of goods and chattels them I will talk about them You metaphysicians 
an impiety so great, that sacrilege itself drops into kill the flower-bearing and fruit-bearing glebe 
atoms under it. He however who robs from the with delving and turning over and sifting, and 
gods, be the amount what it may, robs from the never bring up any solid and malleable mass 
nch ; robs from thoso who can want nothing, from the dark profundity m which you labour 
although, like the other nch, thoy are mightily The intellectual world, like the physical, is inap- 
vmdictive against potty plunderers But he who plicable to profit and incapable of cultivation a 
-iiHila from a poor widow a loaf of bread, may little way below the surface . . of which there is 
depnvc her of everything Bhc has in the world , more to manage, and more to know, than any of 
perhaps, if she be bedndden or paralytic, of life you will undertake 

itaolf. Plato It happens that we do not sec the Btars 

I am weary of this digression on the inequality at even-tide, sometimes because there are clouds 
of punishments , let us come up to the object of intervening, but oftener because there are glim- 
them. It is not, 0 Plato 1 an absurdity of thine menngs of light thus many truths escape us 
alone, but of all who write and of all who converse from the obscurity we stand in, and many more 
on them, to assert that they both are and ought from that crepuscular state of mmd, which in- 
to be inflicted publicly, for the sake of deterring duceth us to sit down satisfied with our imagine 
from offence The only effect of public punish- tions and unsuspicious of our knowledge 
ment, is, to show the rabble how bravely it can be Dioqenes. Keep always to the point, or with an 
homo , and that everyone who hath lost a toe- eye upon it, and instead of saying things to make 
nail hath suffered worse The virtuous man, as a people stare and wonder, say what will withhold 
reward and a privilege, should be permitted to sec them hereafter from w ondenng and'stanng This 
how calm and satisfied a virtuouH man departs is philosophy, to make remote things tangible. 
The criminal should be kept m the dark about common things extensively useful, useful thingB 
the departure of his fellows, which is oftentimes extensively common, and to leave the least ncecs- 
as unrcluctant for to him, if mdeed no reward or wry for the last J have always a suspicion of 
privilege, it would he a corroborative and a cordial sonorous sentences The full shell sounds little. 
Such things ought to be taken from him, no less but shows by that, little what is within A blad- 
carefully than the instruments of destruction or dor swells out more with wind than with oil 
evasion. Secrecy and mystery should be the Plato I would not neglect politics nor morals, 
attendants of punishment, and the sole persons nor indeed even manners these however are 
present should be the Injured, or two of his mutable and evanescent the human understand- 
relatives, and a functionary delegated by each mg is immovable and for ever the same in its 
tribe, to witness and register the execution of principles and its constitution, and no study is so 
justice important or so inviting 

Trials, on the contrary, should he public in Diogenes Your sect hath done little in it You 
every ease It lxang presumable that the sense are singularly fond of those disquisitions in which 
of shame and honour is not hitherto quite extin- few can detect your failures and your fallacies, 
guished in the defendant, this, if he he guilty, is and in which, if you stumble or err, you may find 
the worst part of his punishment , ifmnoeent, the some countenance in those who lost their way 
best of his release From the hour of trial until before you 

the hour of return to society (or the dust) there Is not this school-room of mine, which holdcth 
should be privacy, there should be solitude but one scholar, preferable to that out of which 

Plato. It occurs to mo, O Diogenes 1 tliat you have proceeded so many impetuous in passion, 
agree with Aristotelos on the doctrine of necessity refractory in discipline, unprincipled in adventure, 
Diogenes. I do and (worst of all) proud in slavery I Poor crea- 

Plato. How then can you punish, by any tores who run after a jaded mule or palfrey, to 
heavier chastisement than coercion, the heaviest pick up what he drops along the road, may be 
offences t Everything being brought about, as certain of a cabbage the larger and the sooner for 
you hold, by fate and predestination . it , while those who are equally assiduous at the 

Diogenes Stay ! Thoso terms are puerile, and heel of kings and princes, hunger and thiret for 
imply a petition of a principle keep to the term more, and usually gather less. Their attendance 
•necessity Thou art silent Here then, 0 Plato ' is neither so certain of reward nor so honest , their 
will I acknowledge to thee, I wonder it should patience is scantier, their industry weaker, their 
have escaped thy perspicacity that free-mll itself complaints louder. What shall we say of their 
is nothing else than a part and effluence of neces- philosophy ? what of their virtuel What shall 
*i ty. If everything proceeds from some other we say of the greatness whereon their feeders 
t hing , every impulse from Borne other impulse, plume themselves? not caring they mdeed for the 
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humbler character of virtue or philosophy We 
never call children the greater or the better for 
wanting others to support them why then do we 
call men so for it? [ would be servant of any 
helpless man for hours together but sooner shall 
a king be the slave of Diogenes than Diogenes a 
kings 

Plato. Companionship, 0 Smopean, is not 
slavery 

Diogenes Are the best of them worthy to be 
my companions? Have they ever made you 
wiser? have you ever made them so? Prytlice, 
what is companionship where nothing that lm 
proves the intellect is communicated, and where 
the larger heart contracts itself to the model and 
dimension of the smaller? ’Tisadire calamity 
to have a tdave , ’tin an inexpiable curse to be one 
When it befalls a man through violence he must 
be pitied but where is pity, where is pardon, for 
the wretch who bohcitB it, or bends his head 
under it through mi itation > Thy hardness of 
heart toward slaves, O Plato, is just as unnatural 
as hardness of heart toward dogs would be in me 

Plato You would have none perhaps in that 
condition 

Diogenes None should be made slaves, except 
ing those who have attempted to make others so, 
or who spontaneously have become the mstru 
ments ol unjust and unruly men Even these 
ought not to be scorn ged every daj perhaps for 
thoir skin is the only sensitive part of them, and 
such castigation might shorten their lives 

Plato Which, in jour tenderness and merej, 
jou would not do 

Diogtius Longevitj isdesiriblc in them, that 
they maj be exposed in coops to the derision of 
the populace on holidays , and that few may 
serve the purpose 

Plato W e will pass over this wild and thorny 
theory, mto the held of civilisation in which wc 
live, and hue I must remark tho evil consc 
quences that would ensue, if our domestics could 
listen to you about the hardships they are 
enduring 

Diogems And is it no evil that truth and 
beneficence should bo shut out at once from so 
large a portion of mankind ( Is it none when 
things arc so perverted, that an act of bone 
licence might lead to a thousand acts of cruelty , 
and that one accent of truth should be more per 
melons than all the falsehoods that have been 
accumulated, since the formation of language, 
since the gift of spoech 1 I have taken thy mw 
of the matter , take thou mine Hercules was 
called just and glorious, and worshipped as a deity , 
because he redressed tho gnevanies of others is 
it unjust, is it inglorious, to redress ones own * 
If that man rises high in the favour of the people, 
high m the estimation of the valiant and the wise, 
high before God, by the assertion and vindication 
of his holiest law, who punishes with death such 
as would reduce him or his fellow citi7ens to Bla 
very, how much higher rises he, who, being a slave, 
springs up indignantly from his low estate, and 


thrusts away the living load that intercepts from 
him, what even the reptiles and insects, what even 
the boshes and brambles of the roadside, enjoy t 
Plato We began with definitions I rejoice, 0 
Diogenes, that you are wanned mto rhetoric, m 
which you will find me a most willing auditor for 
I am curious to collect a specimen of your prowess, 
where you have not yet established any part of 
your celebnty 

Diogenes I am idle enough for it but I have 
other things yet for thy curiosity, other thingB yet 
for thy castigation 

Thou wouldst separate the military from the 
cituens, from artisans and from agriculturists. 
A small body of soldiers, who never could bo any- 
thing else, would in a short time Bubdue and sub- 
jugate the industrious and the wealthy They 
would begin by demanding an increase of pay ; 
then they would insist on admission to magis- 
tracies, and presently their general would assume 
tho sovereignty, and create new offices of trust 
and profit for the strength and security of his 
usurpation Boldierg, m a free Btatc, should he 
enrolled from those principally who are most 
interested m tho conservation of order and pro- 
perty, chiefly the sons of tradesmen m towns 
first, because there is the less detriment done to 
agiiculture, the mun thing to be considered in 
all countries secondly, because such people are 
pronest to sedition, from the two opposite sides of 
enrichment and pov erty and lastly, because their 
families are always at hand, responsible for their 
fidelity, and where shame would befall them 
thickly in case of cowardice, or any misconduct 
Those governments are the most flourishing and 
stabile, which have the fewest idle youths about 
the streets and theatres it is only with the sword 
that they can cut the halter 

Thy faults arise from two causes principally, 
first, a fondness for playing tntks with argu- 
ment and with fancy secondly, swallow mg from 
others what thou hast not taken tune enough nor 
exercise enough to digest. 

Plato Lay before me the particular things you 
accuse me of drawing from others 
Diogenes Thy opinions on numbers are die 
torted from those of the Chaldeans, Babylonians, 
and Syrians , who beheve that numbers, and let 
ters too, have peculiar powers, independent of 
what is represented by them on tho surface 
Plato I have said more, and often differently 
Diogenes Thou hast indeed Neither they nor 

Py thagoras ever taught, as thou hast done, that 
the basis of tho earth is an equilateral triangle, 
and the basis of water a rectangular e arc then 
informed by thy sagacity , that “ the world has no 
need of eyes, because nothing is left to be looked 
at out of it , nor of ears, because nothing can be 
heard beyond it , nor of any parts for the recep- 
tion, concoction, and voidance, of nutriment; 
because there can be no secretion nor accretion*.” 
This indeed is very providential If things 
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were otherwise, foul might befall jour genii, who 
are always on active service . a world would not 
bespatter them so lightly as we mortals are be- 
spattered by a swallow Whatever is asserted on 
things tangible, should be asserted from experi- 
ment only. Thou shouldst have defended better 
that which thou hast stolen a thief should not 
only have impudence, but courage. 

Plato. What do you mean 1 

Diogenes 1 mean that every one of thy whim- 
sies hath l wen picked up somewhere by thee in 
thy travels , and each of them hath been rendered 
more weak and puny by its place of concealment 
in thy closot What thou hast written on the 
immortality of tho soul, gocB rather to prove the 
immortality of the body , and applies as well to 
the body of a weasel or an eel as to the fairer one 
of Agathon or of ABter Why not at once intro- 
duce a new religion*? since religions keep and 
are reltshod in proportion as they are salted with 
absurdity, inside and out , and all of them must 
have one great crystal of it for the centre , but 
Philosophy pines and dies unless she drinks limpid 
water. When Phercc-ydcs and Pythagoras felt in 
themselves the majesty of contemplation, they 
spurned the idea that flesh and bones and arteries 
should confer it , and that what comprehends the 
past and the future, should sink in a moment and 
be annihilated for ever N o, cncd they, the pos or 
of thinking is no more in the brain than in the 
hair, although the brain may be the instrument 
on which it plays It is not corporeal, it is not 
of this world , its existence is eternity, its resi- 
dence is infinity 1 forbear to discuss the ration- 
ality of their belief, and pass on straightway to 
thine ; if indeed I am to consider as one, belief 
and doctrine. 

Plato As you will. 

Diogenes 1 should rather then regard these 
things as mere ornaments , just us many decorate 
their apartments with lj’rcs and harps, whn li they 
themselves look at Jrom the couch, supinely 
complacent, and leave lor visitors to admire and 
play on. 

Plato I foresee not how you can disprove my 
argument on tho immortality of the soul, winch, 
being contained in the best of my dialogues, and 
being often askod for among my friends, I carry 
with mo 

Diogenes At this tunc? 

Plato. Even so 

Diogenes. Givo me then a certain part of it for 
my perusal 

Plato. Willingly 

Diogenes Hermes and Pallas ' I wanted but a 
cubit of it, or at most a fathom, and thou art pull- 
ing it out by the plethron 

Plato. ThiB is the place in question 

Diogenes Bead it. 

Plato (reads) “Sayest thou not that death is the 
opposite of life, and that they spnug the one from 


* Be alludes to the various worship* of Egypt, and to 
what Plato had learned there 


the other?" “Tea" “ What springs then from 
theliving?" “ The dead.” "And what from the 
dead ?’’ “ The hmng ” “ Then all things alive 
spring from the dead ” 

Diogenes. Why that repetition? but go on 
Plato (reads) " SouIb therefore oust after death 
m the infernal regions ” 

Diogenes. Whore is tho therefore ? where is it 
even as to existence * As to the infernal regions, 
there is nothing that points toward a proof, or 
promises an indication Death neither springs 
from life, nor life from death Although death is 
the inevitable consequence of life, if the observa- 
tion and experience of ages go for anything, yet 
nothing shows us, or ever hath signified, that life 
comes from death Thou mightest as well say 
that a barley-corn dies before the germ of another 
barley-corn growB up from it than which nothing 
is more untrue for it is only the protecting part 
of the germ that perishes, when its protection is 
no longer necessary The consequence, that souls 
exist after death, cannot be drawn from the cor- 
ruption of the body, even if it were demonstrable 
that out of this corruption a live one could rise 
up Thou hast not said that the soul is among 
those dead things which living things must spring 
from thou hast not said that a living bouI pro- 
duces a dead soul, or that a dead soul produces a 
living one 
Plato No indeed 

Diogenes On my conscience, thou hast said 
however things no less inconsiderate, no less in- 
consequent, no less unwise , and this very thing 
must be said and proved, to make thy argument 
of any value Do dead men beget children 1 
Plato I have not said it 
Diogenes Thyargument implies it 
Plato These sire high mysteries, and to be ap- 
proached with reverence 
Diogi nes Whatever we can not account for, is 
in the same predicament We may be gamers by 
being ignorant, if wo can be thought mysterious 
It is better to shake our heads and to let nothing 
out of them, than to be plain and explicit in mat- 
ters of diihuulty I do not mean in confessing our 
ignorance or our imperfect knowledge of them, 
but m clearing them up perspicuously for, if we 
answer with case, we may haply be thought good- 
natured, quick, communicative , never deep, never 
sagacious, not veiy defective possibly in our intel- 
lectual faculties, yet unequal and ehinky, and 
liable to the probation of every clown’s knuckle 
Plato The brightest of stars appear the most 
unsteady and tremulous m their light , not from 
any quality inherent m themselves, hut from the 
vapours that float below, and from the imperfec- 
tion of vision in the surveyor 
Diogenes To the stars again ' Draw thy robe 
round thee , let the foIdB fall gracefully, and look 
majestic That sentence is au admirable one, 
but not for me I want sense, not stars What 
then ? Do no vapours float below the others ? and 
is there no imperfection m the vision of those who 
look at them, if they are the same men, and look 
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the next moment 1 We must move on 1 shall 
follow the dead bodies, and the benighted driver 
of their fantastic bior, close and keen as any hyena. 

Plato. Certainly, 0 Diogenes, you excall me 
in elucidations and similies mine was less ob- 
vious. Lycaon became against his will, what you 
become from pure humanity 
Diogenes When Humanity is averse to Truth, 
a fig for her 1 

Plato Many, who profess themselves her vo- 
taries, have made her a less costly offering. 

Diogenes Thou hast said well, and I will treat 
thoe gently for it 

Plato I may venture then in defenco of my 
compositions, to argue that neither simple meta- 
physics nor strict logic would be endured long 
together in a dialogue 

Diogenes Few people can endure them any- 
where , but whatever is contradictory to either is 
intolerable The business of a good writer is to 
make them pervade his works, without obstruc- 
tion to his force or impediment to his facility , to 
divest them of their forms, and to mingle their 
potency in every particle I must acknowledge 
that, in matters of love, thy knowledge is twice as 
extensive as mine is yet nothing I ever heard is 
so whimsical and silly as thy description of its 
effects upon the soul, under the influence of 
beauty The wings of the soul, tliou Idlest us, 
are bedewed , and certain germs of theirs expand 
from every part of it 

The only thing I know about the soul is, that 
it makes the ground slippery under us when wo 
discourse on it, by virtue (1 presume) of this be- 
dewing , and beauty does not assist us materially 
in rendering our steps the steadier 

Plato Diogenes 1 yon are the only man that 
admires not) the dignity and stateliness of my 
expressions 

Diogenes Thou hast many admirers , but either 
they never have read thee, or do not understand 
thee, or arc fond of fallacies, or are incapable of 
detecting them I would rather hear the mur- 
mur of insects in the grass than the clatter and 
trdhng of cymbals and timbrels over-head The 
tiny animalH I watch with composure, and guess 
their business the brass awakes me only to 
weary me 1 wish it under ground again, and. the 
parchment on the sheep's back 
Plato My sentences, it is acknowledged by all 
good judges, are well constructed and harmonious 
Dwgenes I admit it I have also heard it said 
that thou art eloquent 
Plato If style, without elocution, can be 
Diogenes Neither without nor with elocution 
is there eloquence, where there is no ardour, no 
impulse, no energy, no concentration. Eloquence 
raises the whole man thou raisest our eyebrows 
only We wonder, we applaud, we walk away, 
and wo forget. Thy eggs are very prettily speckled , 
but those which men use for their sustenance are 
plain white ones. People do not every day put 
on their smartest dresses ; they are not always m 
trim for dancing, nor are they practising their 


steps in all places. I profess to be no weaver of 
fine words, no dealer m the plumes of phraseology, 
yet every man and every woman I speak to 
understands me. 

Plato. Which would not always bo the case if 
the occulter operations of the human mmd were 
the subject 

Diogenes If what is occult must be occult for 
ever, why throw away words about it 1 Employ 
on every occasion the simplest and easiest, and 
range them in the most natural order Thus they 
will serve thee faithfully, bringing thee many 
hearers and readers from the intellectual and 
uncomipted. All popular orators, victonouB 
commanders, crowned historians, and poets above 
crowning, have done it Homer, for the glory of 
whose birthplace none but the greatest cities 
dared contend, is alike the highest and the easiest 
in poetry Herodotus, who brought into Greece 
more knowledge of distant countries than any or 
indeed than all before him, is tho plainest and 
graccfulest m prose. Aristotelcs, thy scholar, is 
possessor of a long and lofty treasury, with many 
windings and many vaults at the sides of them, 
abstruse and dark He is unambitious of display- 
ing lus wealth , and few are strong-wnHted enough 
to turn the key of his iron chests Whenever he 
presents to his reader one full-blown thought, 
there are several buds about it which arc to open 
in the cool of the study , and he makes you loam 
more than he teaches 

Plato 1 can never say that I admire his lan- 
guage 

Diogenes Thou wilt never say it, but thou 
dost His language, where lie wishes it to be har- 
monious, is highly so and there are many figures 
of speech exquisitely beautiful, but simple and 
unobtrusive You see what a fine head of hair he 
might have if he would not cut it so short Is 
there as much true poetry in all thy works, prose 
and verse, as in that Scolion of his on Virtue t 

Plato I am less invidious than he is 

Diogenes He may indeod have caught the in- 
fection of malignity, which all who live m the 
crowd, whether of a court or a school, are liable 
to contract. Wo hod dismissed that question 
we had bunod the mortal and corruptible part of 
him, and wore looking mto the litter which con- 
tains his true and everlasting effigy and this 
effigy the strongest and noblest minds will carry 
by relays to interminable generations Wc were 
speaking of his thoughts and what conveys them. 
His language then, m good truth, differs as much 
from that which we find in thy dialogues, as wine 
in the goblet diffeis from wine spilt upon the 
table. With thy leave, I would rather drink 
than lap 

Plato Methmks such preference is contrary to 
your nature. 

Diogenes. Ah, Plato ' I ought to be jealons of 
thee, finding that two m this audience can smile 
at thy wit, and not one at mine. 

Plato. I would rather be serious, bnt that my 
seriousness is provocative of your moroseneas. 
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Detract front me M much as cam be detracted by Plato. There may be troth in these -words, 
the most hostile to my philosophy, still it is be- We however know your contempt for religions 
yond the power of any man to suppress or to con- acts and ceremonies, which, if you do not comply 
seal from the admiration of the world the ampU- with them, you should at least respect, by way of 
tude and grandeur of my language. an example 

Diogenes. Thou remindest mo of a cavern I Diogen&s. What t if a man lies to me, should 
once entered. The mouth was spacious , and many I respect the he for the sake of an example 1 
dangling weeds and rampant briers caught me Should I be guilty of duplicity, for the sake of an 
by the hair above, and by the Itcard below, and example ! Did I ever omit to attend the Thes- 
fiapped my face on each side I found it in some mophona? the only religious rite worthy of a 
places flat and sandy; in some rather miry, in wise man's attendance. It displays the union of 
others I bruised my shins against little pointed industry and law Here is no fraud, no fallacy, 
pinnacles, or larger and smoother round stones no filching the gods arc worshipped for their 
Many were the windings, and deep the darkness best gifts, and do not stand with open palms for 
Several men came forward with long polos and ours I neither laugh nor wonder at anyone’s 
lighted torches on them, promising to show in- folly To laugh at it, is childish or inhuman, ac- 
numerablo gems, on the roof and along the sides, cording to its nature , and to wonder at it, would 
to some ingenuous youths whom they conducted be a greater folly than itself, whatever it may he 
I thought I was lucky, and went on among them Must I go on with mcohcrencies and mcon- 
Most of the gems turned out to lie drops of water , sistencies 1 

but some were a little more solid. These, how- Plato I am not urgent with you 

ever, in general, gave way and crumbled under Diogenes Then I will reward theo the rather, 

the touch and most of the remainder lost all Thou makest poor Socrates tell us that a lieau- 
their brightness by the smoke of the torches tiful vase is inferior to a beautiful horse , and as 
underneath The farther I went in, the fouler a beautiful horse is inferior to a beautiful maiden, 
grew the air and the dimmer the torchlight m like maimer a beautiful maiden is inferior m 
Leaving it, and the youths, and the guides, and beauty to the immortal gods 
the long poles, I stood a moment m wonder at Plato No doubt, 0 Diogenes ' 

the vast number of names and verses graven at Diogenes Thou hast whimsical ideas of beauty* 

the opening, and forbore to insert the ignoble one but, understanding the word as all Athenians and 
of Diogenes. all inhabitants of Hellas understand it, there is 

The vulgar indeed and the fashionable do call no analogy between a horse and a vase Under- 
such languago as thine the noblest and_ most standing it as thou perhaps mayost choose to do 
magnificent the scholastic fiend over it in on the occasion, understanding it as applicable to 
paleness, and with the right hand upon the the service and utility of man and gods, the vase 
breast, at its unfathomable depth but what would may bo applied to more frequent and more noble 
a man of plain simple sound understanding say purposes than the horse It may delight men in 
upon it? what would a metaphysician I what health, it may administer to them in sickness ; 
would a logician I what would Pencics ? Truly, it may pour out before the protectors of families 
he had taken thee by the arm, and kissed that and of cities the wine of sacrifice But if it is the 
broad well-perfumed forehead, for filling up with quality and essence of beauty to gratify the sight, 
light (as thou wouldRt say) the dimple in the there are certainly moTc persons who can receive 
cheek of Aspagia, and for throwing such a gadfly gratification from the appearanco of a beautiful 
in the current of her conversation. Bhc was of a vase than a beautiful horse Xerxes brought into 
differentsectfromtheebothmreligionandin lovo, Hellas with him thousands of beautiful horses and 
and both her language and her dress wore plainer many beautiful vases. Supposing now that all 
Plato. She, Uke yourself, worshipped no deity the horses which were beautiful seemed so to all 
in public* and probably both she and Anstotelos good judges of their symmetry, it is probable 
find the more favour with you from the laxity of that scarcely one man in fifty would fix his eyes 
their opinions m regard to the Powers above. The attentively on one horse in fifty , but undoubtedly 
indifference of Aristoteles to religion may perhaps there were vases m the tents of Xerxes which 
he the reason why king Philip bespoke him so would have attracted all the eyes in the army 
early for the tuition of his successor , on whom, and have filled them with admiration I Bay 
destined as he is to pursue the conquests of the nothing of the women, who in Asiatic armies are 
father, moral and religious obligations might he as numerous as the men, and who would every 
incommodious. one admire the vases, while few admired the 

Diogenes Kings who kiss the toes of tho most horses. Yet women are as good judges of what 
gods, and the most zealously, never find any such is beautifiil as thou art, and for the most part on 
incommodiousness. In courts, religious ceremo- the same principles. But, repeating that there is 
nles cover with their embroidery moral obliga- no analogy between the two objects, I must insist 
tions , and the most dishonest and the most that there can be no just comparison and I trust 
libidinous and the most sanguinary kings (to say 1 have clearly demonstrated that the postulate is 
nothing of private men) have usually been the not to be conceded. We will nevertheless carry 
most punctual worshippers. on the argument and examination, for " the 
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beautiful virgin it inferior in beauty to the im- 
mortal gods ” Is not Vulcan an immortal god 1 
are not the Funes and Discord immortal god 
desoesl Ay, by my troth are they, and there 
hever was any city and scarcely any finally on earth 
to which they were long invisible Wouldst thou 
prefer them to a golden cup, or even to a cup from 
the potter si Would it require one with a dance 
of Bacchanals under the pouting ran 1 would it 
require one foretasted by Agathont Let us 
descend from the deities to the bonus Thy dress 
is as well adapted to horsemanship as thy words 
are m general to discourse Such as thou art, 
would ran out of the horses way, and such as 
know thee best, would put the vase out of thine 

Plato So then, I am a thief, it appears, not 
only of men s notions, but of their VBses ' 

Dwqenes Nay, nay, my good Plato 1 Thou hast 
however the frailty oi concupiscence for things 
tangible and intangible, and thou hkest well 
turned vases no less than well turned sentem es 
therefore they who know tliec would loave no 
temptation in thy way, to the disturbance and 
detriment of tlij soul Away with the horse and 
vase i we will come together to the quarters of the 
virgin Faith ' my friend, if we find her only 
just as beautiful at, some of the goddesses we were 
naming, her virginity will be as immortal as their 
divinity 

Plato I have given a reason for my supposition 

Dwqnus What is it ! 

Plato Because there is a beauty incorruptible, 
and for e\ er the fame 

Dwqines Visible beauty i beauty cogni7abIem 
the same senbe as of vases and of horses 1 beauty 
that m degree and m quality can be compared 
unth theirs 1 Is there any positive proof that the 
gods possess it* and all of them 1 and all equally t 
Are there any points ot resemblance between 
Jupiter and the daughter of Acnsiua 1 any botw een 
Hate and Hebe i whose sex being the same brings 
them somewhat nearer In like manner thou 
coufoundest the harmony of music with symmetry 
m what is visible and tangible and thou teachest 
the stars how to dance to their own compositions, 
enlivened by fugues and variations from thy 
master hand This, m the opinion of thy boy 
scholars, is sublimity 1 Truly it is the sublimity 
which he attains who is hurled into the air from a 
balhsta Changing my ground, and perhaps to 
thy advantage, in the name of Socrates 1 come 
forth against thee , not for using him as a wide 
mouthed mask, stuffed with gibes and quibbles , 
not for making him the most sophistical of 
sophists, or (as thou hast done frequently) the 
most improvident of statesmen and the worst of 
citizens, my accusation and indictment is, for 
representing him , who had distinguished himself 
on the field of battle above the bravest and most 
experienced of the Athenian leaders (particularly 
at Delion and Potidea), as more ignorant of war- 
fare than the worst-fledged crane that fought 
against the Pygmies. 

Plato I am not conscious of haring done it 


Diogenes, I believe thee but done it thou hast. 
The language of Socrates was Attic and simple 
he hated the verbosity and refinement of wrang- 
lers and rhetoncianB , and never would he have 
attributed to Aspasia, who thought and spoke 
like Pericles, and whose elegance and judgment 
thou thyself hast commended, the chaff and lit 
ter thou hast tossed about with so much wind 
and wantonness, m thy dialogue of Mencxemu 
Now, to omit the other fooleries in it, Aspasia 
would have laughed to scorn the most ignorant of 
hor tire women, who should have related to her 
| the story thou tellest m her name, about the 
I march of the Persians round the territory of 
JSretria This narrative seems to thee so happy 
an attempt at history, that thou betrayest no 
small fear lest tho reader should take thee at thy 
word, and lest Aspasia should in reality rob thee 
or Socrates of tho glory due for it 

Plato Vi here lie* the fault * 
j Diogenes If the Persians had marched, bb thou 
described them, forming a circle, and from sea 
to sea, with their hands joined together, foui score 
shepherds with their dogs, their rams, and their 
bell wethers, might have killed them all, coming 
against them from points well chosen As how- 
ever great part of the Persians were horsemen, 
which thou appearcst to have quite forgotten, 
how could they go in single line with their hands 
joined, unlcbs they lay flat upon their backs along 
the backs of their horses, and unless the horseB 
themselves went tail to tail, one pulling on the 
other I Even then the line would be interrupted, 
and only two could join hands A pretty piece 
of net work is here 1 and the only defect I can 
find in it is, that it would help the bsli to catch 
the fisherman 

Plato This is an abuse of wit, if thore bo any 
wit in it 

Dwqenes I doubt whether there is any, for 
the only man that hears it doeB not smile Vie 
will be serious then Such nonsense, delivered 
m a school of philosophy, might be the less 
derided , but it is given us as an oration, held 
before an Athenian army, to the honour of those 
who fell in battle The beginning of the speech 
is cold and languid the remainder is worse, it 
is learned and scholastic 

Plato Is learning worse in oratory than 
languor 1 

Dwqenes Incomparably, in the praises of the 
dead who died bravely, played off before those 
who had just been fighting m the same ranks 
What we most want in this business is smeenty , 
what we want least are things remote from the 
action Men may be cold by nature, and languid 
from exhaustion, from gnef itself, from watchful- 
ness, from pity , but they cannot be idling and 
wandering about other times and nations, when 
their brothers and sons and bosom friends are 
brought lifeless into the city, and the least inqui- 
sitive, the least sensitive, are hanging immovably 
over their recent wounds Then burst forth their 
names from the fall heart, their father’s names 
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oon&' ttvxt > hiUotfld with lands and benedictions men to ns man. and formidable to Lacedsemon, but 
that flow over upon their whole tribe , then are Pelopidas shared his glory 
lifted their helmets and turned round to the Diogenes How ready we all are with onr 
spectators; for the grass is fastened to them by praises when a cake is to be divided, if it is not 
their blood, and it is befitting to show the people ours 1 

how they must have struggled to nse up, and Plato I acknowledge his magnanimity, his 
to fight afresh for their country Without the integrity, his political skill, his military services, 
virtues of courage and patriotism, the seeds of and, altove all, his philosophical turn of mind 
such morality as is fruitful and substantial spring but, since his countrymen, who knew him best, 
upthinly, languidly, and ineffectually. The images have until recently been silent on the transcend- 
of great men should be stationed throughout ency of his merits, I think I may escape from 
tho works of great historians obloquy in leaving them unnoticed His glonons 

Plato According to your numeration, the death appears to have excited more enthusiastic 
great men are scanty and pray, 0 Diogenes ' arc acclamation than his patriotic heroism 
they alwa>» at hand < Dwgnus The sun colours the sky most deeply 

Dus/tius Prominent men always are Catch and most diffusely when he hath sunk below the 
them and hold them East, when thou const find horizon , and they who never said “ How benc- 
nonc better Whoever hath influenced tho down- fieeutly he shines 1 ” say at last, “How brightly 
fall or dcc-Imc of a commonwealth, whoever hath he set > ’ They who believe that their praise gives 
altered in any degree its soiial state, should lie immortality, and who know that it gives celebrity 
brought before the high tribunal of history and distinction, are iniquitous and flagitious in 

Plate Very mean intellects bale accomplished withdrawing it from such exemplary men, such 
flicso things. Not only battering rams luvo sell devoted citizens, as Epaminondas and Thra- 
looscned the walls of cities, but foxes and rabbits j sybulus 

have done the same Vulgar and v lie men liai o I Groat writers arc gifted with that golden wand 
licen elevated to ]«iwcr by immustanccs would | which neither ages ran corrode nor violence rend 
you introduce the vulgar and vile into the pages asunder, and are commanded to point with it 
you expect to be immortal 1 towaid the head (be it lofty or low) which nations 

Dunjime Thev never cun blow out immor arc to contemplate and to revere 
tality Criminals do not deform by their preseiu e Plato 1 should rather have conceived from you 
the strong and stately edibles in whuh they aie that the wand ought to designate those who merit 
incarcerated I look above them and see tlu ' the hatred of their spei ics. 

imageof Justnc 1 rest my armaganist the plinth Ihoqmis This too is another of its offices, no 
where the protectress of i it ns raises her spear bv less obligatory and sacred 

tho judgment scat Thou art not silent on the Plato Notonly havcl particulan/ed such faults 
vilo, hut dclightest in bunging them out before as 1 could investigate and detect, hut in that 
us, and ui reducing their betters to the same historical fragment, which I acknowledge to be 
condition mine (although I left it in abeyance between 

Plato I am no wilier of history .Socrates and Aspasia), 1 have landed the courage 

Diogems liven great wntcT is a writer of and conduc t of our people 
history, let him treat on almost what subject ho Dioqeme Thou recountest tho glonons deeds 
may He carries weth Iran for thousands of years of the Athenians by sea and land, staidly and 
a portion of his times and indeed if only his circumstantially, ns if the Athenians themselves, 
own effigy were there it would he greatly more nr any nation of the universe, could doubt them, 
than a fragment ol Ins countrv liCt orators do this when some other shall have 

In all thy writings I can disc oyer no mention of rivalled them, which, as it ncycr hath happened 
Epommond.es, who vanquished thy enslavers the in the myriads of generations that have passed 
Lacedaemonians, uor of Thrasv bulus, who expelled away, is never likely to happen m the myriads 
the murderers ot thy preceptor Whenever thou that will follow From Asia, from Africa, fifty 
again displayed a specimen of tliy historical nations came forward in a body and assailed 
researches, do not utterly overlook the fact that the citizens of one scanty city fifty nations fled 
those oxcolleut men were living inthv days, that from before them All the wealth and power of the 
they fought against thy encmicb, that they rescued world, all the civilisation, all the barbarism, were 
then from slavery, that thou art indebted to them leagued against Athens, the ocean was covered 
for the whole estate of this interminable robe, with their pnde and spoils, the earth trembled, 
with its Talleys ana huls and *aste*», for these mountains wore severed, distant coasts united 
perfumes that overpower all mine anil moreover Athens gave to Nature her own agam , and equal 
for thy house, thy grove, thy auditors, thy ad- laws were the unalienable dovmr brought by 
mirers, and thy admired Liberty to the only men capable of her defence 

v * Thrasybulus, with many noble qualities, or her enjoyment Did Pericles, did Aspasia, 
had great faults did Socrates foresee, that the descendents of those, 

Diogenes Great men too often have greater whoso heroes and gods were at best but like them 
&ulte than little men can find room for should enter into the service of Persian satraps, 

Plate. Epammondas was undoubtedly a mo- and become the parasites of Sicilian kings! 
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Plato. Pythagoras, the most temperate and who have it already, and do not need it, or to 
retired of mortals, entered the courts of princes, those who have it not, and do need it l 
Diogenes. True ; he entered them and cleansed Plato. To these latter, 
them : his breath was lustration , his touch puri- Diogenes, Impart it then to the unwise , and to 
fled. He persuaded the princes of Italy to those who are wealthy in preference to the rest, 
renounce their self-constituted and unlawful as they require it most* and can do moBt good 
authority in effecting which purpose, thou must with it 

acknowledge, 0 Plato 1 that either he was more Plato Is not this a contradiction to your own 
eloquent than thou art, or that he was juster precepts, 0 Diogenes 1 Have you not been cen- 
If, being in the confidence of a usurper, which sunng me, I need not say how severely, for my 
in itself is among the most heinous of crimes, intercourse with Dionysius 1 and yet surely ho 
since they virtually are outlaws, thou never gavest was wealthy, surely he required the advice of a 
him such counsel at thy ease and leisure, as philospher, surely he could have done much good 
Pythagoras gave at the peril of his life, thou in with it 

this likewise wert wanting to thy duty as an Diogenes An Athenian is more degraded by 
Athenian, a republican, a philosopher. If thou becoming the counseller of a king, than a king is 
offeredst it, and it was rejected, and after the degraded by becoming the schoolmaster of pau- 
rejection thou yet tarnedst with him, then wert pers in a free city Such people as Dionysius are 
thou, friend Plato' an importunato sycophant to be approached by the brave and honest from 
and self-bound slave two motives only to convmco them of their 

Plato 1 never heard that you blamed Euripides inutility, or to slay them for their iniquity Our 
in this manner for frequenting the court of fathers and ourselves have witnessed m more than 
Archelaus one country the curses of kingly power All na- 

Diogenes I have heard thee blame him for it , tions, all cities, all communities, should enter into 
and this brings down on thee my indignation one great hunt, like that of the Scythians at the 
Poets, by the constitution of their minds, are approach of winter, and should follow it up 
neither acute reasoners nor firmly minded Their unrelentingly to its perdition The diadem should 
vocation was allied to sycophancy from the begin- designate the victim all who wear it, all who 
nmg they sang at the tables of the rich and he offer it, all who bow to it, should perish The 
who could not make a hero could not make a smallest, the poorest, the least accessible village, 

whose cottages ore indistinguishable from the 
rocks around, should offer a reward for the heads 
of these monsters, as for the wolf’s, the kite's, 
and the nper's 

Thou tellcst us, in thy fourth book on Polity, 
make it, from indolence of character Theirs that it matters but little whether a state be 
partakes Icbr than others of the philosophical and governed by many or one, if the one is obedient 
the heroic What wonder if Euripides hated those to the laws Why hast not thou likewise told us, 
who deprived him of his right, m adjudging the that it little matters whether the sun bring us 
pine of tragedy to his competitors t From hating heat or cold, if he ripens the fruits of the earth 
the arbitrators who committed the injustice, he by cold as perfectly as by heat > Demonstrate that 
proceeded to hate the people who countenanced it he does it, and I subscribe to the proposition 
The whole frame of government is had to those Demonstrate that kings, liy their nature and 
who have suffered under any part Archelaus education, are obedient to the laws , bear them 

praised Euripides’ poetry he therefore liked patiently, deem them no impediment to their 

Archelaus the Athenians bantered his poetry wishes, designs, luBts, violences , that a whole 
therefore he disliked the Athenians. Beside, he series of monarchs hath been of this character 
could not love those who killed his fnend and and condition, wherever a whole senes hath been 
teacher if thou const, I hope thy love may be permitted to continue , that under them indepen 
for ever without a rival donee of spirit, dignity of mind, rectitude of con- 

Plato He might surely have found, in some duct, energy of character, truth of expression, and 

republic *of Greece, the fnend who would have even lower and lighter things, eloquence, poetry, 

sympathized with him sculpture, painting, have flourished more exube- 

Diogenes He might nor have I any more inch- rantly than among the free On the contrary, 
nation to commend his choice than thou hast some of the best pnnees have rescinded the laws 
right to condemn it Terpander and Thales and they themselves introduced and sanctioned Im- 
Phereeydes were at Sparta with Lycurgus and patient of restraint and order axe even the quiet 
thou too, Plato, mightst have found m Greece a and inert of the species. 

wealthy wise man ready to receive thee, or (where Plato. There is a restlessness in inactivity • we 
words are more acceptable) an unwise wealthy one must find occupation for kings 
Why dost thou redden and bite thy lip i Wouldst Diogenes Open the fold to them and they will 
thou rather give instruction, or not give it? find it themselves there will be plenty of heads 
Plato. I would rather give it, where I could. and shanks on the morrow I do not see why 
Diogenes, Wouldst thou rather give it to those those who, directly or indirectly, would promote 

F H 


dinner Those who are possessed of enthusiasm 
are fond of everything that excites it hence poets 
are fond of festivals, of wine, of beauty, and of 
glory They can not always make their selec- 
tion, anil generally they are little disposed to 
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a kingly government, should escape the penalty 
of death, whenever it can be inflicted, any more 
than those who decoy men into slave ships 
Plato Supposing me to have done it, I have 
nsed no deception 

Dtogena What 1 is it no deception to call peo- 
ple out of their homes, to offer them a good supper 
and good beds if they will go along with thee , to 
take the key out of the house door, that they 
may not have the trouble of bearing the weight 
of it , to show them plainly through the window 
the hot supper and comfortable bed, to which 
indeed tho cook and chamberlain do beckon and 
invite them but inform them however on enter 
mg it is only on condition that they never stir a 
foot lieyond the supper room and bed room to 
be conscious an thou must be, when they desire 
to have rather their own key again, eat their own 
lentils, sleep on their own pallet that thy friends 
the cook and chamberlain have forged the title 
deeds, mortgaged the house and homestead, given 
the lentils to the groom, made a horsecloth of 
the coverlet and a manger of the pallet that, on 
tho first complaint against such an apparent 
injury (for at present they think and call it one) 
the said cook and chamhcrUin sci/e them by the 
hair, strip, scourge, imprison, and gag them 
showing thorn through the grating what capital 
dishes are on the tabic for the more deserving 
what an appetite the fumes stir up, and how sen 
Bible men fold their arms upon the breast ton 
tentedly, and slumber sonndlv after the curousal 

Plato Pooplc may exercise their judgment 

Dtogenet People mav spend their money All 
people have not mn< h money all people havt 
not much judgment It is cruel to prey or im 
pose on those who hue little of either There is 
nothing so alisunl tbit the ignorant have not 
believed they hive believed and will believe for 
evor, what thou wouldst teach namely that 
others who never saw them never are liktlv to 
see them, will circ more about them thin they 
should caro about themselves This pernicious 
fraud begins with pervutmg the intellect and 
proceeds with seducing mid corrupting the affee 
lions, which it transfers fiom the neatest to tho 
most remoto from the dcuvst to the most mdif 
ferent It enthrals the tiecdom both of mind and 
body , it annihilates not onlv political and moral 
but, what nothing cIbc howev < r monstrous can do, 
even arithmetical proportions making a unit 
more than a million Odious is it in a parent to 
murder or sell a child, even in time of famine 
but to sell him m the midst of plcntv to lay his 
throat at the mercy of a wild and riotous despot, 
to whet and kiss and present the knife, that immo- 
lates him, and to ask tho same favour of lieing 
immolated for the whole family in perpetuitv, is 
not this an abomination ten thousand times more 
execrable 1 

Let Falsehood be eternally the enemy of Truth 
but not eternally her mistress let Power lie eter 
nally the despiser of Weakness, hut not eternally 
her oppressor let Genius be eternally in the train 


or m the trammels of Wealth, bat not eternally 
his sycophant and his pander 
Plato What a land is Attica' m which the 
kings themselves were the mildest and best citi- 
zens, and resigned the sceptre, deeming none 
other worthy of supremacy than the wisest and 
most warlike of the immortal Gods In Attica 
the olive and com were first cultivated 
Dhogttus Like other Athenians, thon art idly 
fond of dwelling on the antiquity of the people, 
and wouldst fain persuade thyBelf, not only that 
the first com and olive, but even that the first 
man, sprang from Attica I rather think that 
what historians < all the emigration of the Pelas- 
gians under Danaus, was the emigration of those 
‘ tkepherdi, as they continued to he denominated, 
who having long kept possession of Egypt, were 
besieged in the city of Aoudrib, by Thoutmoms, 
and retired by capitulation These probably wore 
of Chaldaic origin DanauB, like every wise legis 
lator introduced such religious rites as were 
adapted to the country in whii h he settled The 
ancient being once relaxed, admission was made 
gradually for honouring the brave and beneficent, 
who in successive generations extended the 
boundary of the colonists, and defended them 
ngunst the resentment and reprisal of the native 
chieftains 

Plato This may he hut evidence is wanting 
fiutgtm c Indeed it is not quite so Btrong and 
satisfac tory as in that piece of history where thou 
mamtainest that ‘ each of tie u th halj of a man * 
Neptune 1 a vdo man too, or the computation 
were overcharged 

Plato Wo copy these things from old traditions 
PHoqenti Copv rather the manners of antiquity 
than the fables or copy those fables only which 
convey the manners That one man was cut ofl 
another, is a tradition little meriting preservation 
Any old woman who dnnkB and dozes could re 
utc to ns more interesting dreams, and worthier 
of the Div mitj 

hurelj thy effrontery is of tho calmest and most 
philosophical kind that thou remarkest to me a 
want of histone evidence when I offered a sug 
gestion and when thou thyself hast attnbuted to 
bolon (ho most improbable falsehoods on the an+i- 
quitj and the exploits of jour ancestors, telling ns 
that time had 'obliterated these ‘memorable annals 
W h it is obliterated at home Solon picks up fresh 
and vivid in Egypt An Egyptian pnest, the 
oldest and wisest of the body, informs turn that 

V In the Banquet No two qualities ale more dissimilar 
than the imagination of Plato and the imagination of 
Shakspeare The A ndrooyne was probably of higher anti 
qulty than Grecian fable. Whencesoever ft originated, 
we can not hut wonder bow Shalcspeare met with it In 
his King John, the citizen of Angers says of the Lady 
Blanche and of the Dauphin, 

“ He is the half part of a blessed man, 

Left to be finished by such a the 
And the a fair divided excellence 
Whose fulness of perfection lies in him." 

Whet Is beautiful in poetry may he infantine in philoso- 
phy, and monstrous in physics 
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Athens was built a thousand years before Sais, by on yon the accusation of employing any language 
the goddess Neithes, as they call her, but as we, or any sentiments but your own, unquestionably 
Athem&, who received the « ted of the city from the the purest and most genuine Sinopean 
Earth and Vulcan The records of Athens are Diogenes Welcome to another draught of it, 
lost, and those of Sais mount up no higher than my courteons guest ' By thy own confession, or 
eight thousand y ears Enough to make her talk rather thy own boast, thou stolest every idea thy 
like an old woman voluminous books convey , and therefore thou 

I have, in other places and on other occasions, wouldst persuade us that all other ideas must 
remarked to those about me many, if not equal have an archetype , and that God himself, the 
and similar, yet gross absurdities in thy writings Demiurgos, would blunder and botch without one. 

Plato Gentlj < I know it Several of these, Now can not God, by thy good leave, gentle Plato I 
supposing them to be what you denominate them, quite as easily form a thing as conceive it » and 
are originally from others, and from the gravest execute it as readily at once as at twice 1 Or hath 
men he rather, m some slight degree, less of plastic 

Diogenes Gross absurdities arc usually of that poser than of mental t Seriously, if thou hast 
parentage the idle and weak produce hut petty received these foolcncB from the Egyptian priests, 
ones, and such as gambol at tboatres and fairs prythoe, for want of articles more valuable to 
Thine ore good for nothing men are too old, and bring among us, take them hack on thy next 
children too young, to laugh at them There is voyage, and change them against the husk of a 
no room for excuse or apology in the adoption of pistachio dropt from the pouch of a sacred ape 
another s foolery Imagination may heat a writer Thy God is like tliyBclf, as most men s Gods 
to such a degree, that lie feels not what drops arc he throws together a vast quantity of stuff, 
from him or clings to him of his own another s and leases his workpeople to cut it out and tack 
ib taken up deliberately, and trimmed at leisure it together, after their own fashion and fancy 
I will now proceed with thee I have heard it These demons or genu are mischievous and fan 
affirmed (but, as philosophers are the affirmers, tastical imps it would have been better if they 
the assertion may be questioned), that there is had always sitten with their hands before them, 
not a notion or idea, m the wide compass of thy or played and toyed with one another, like the 
works, originally thy own young folks in the garden of Acadcmus As 

Plato I have made them all mine by my man thou hast modified the ideas of those who went 
ner of treating them before thee, so those who follow thee will modify 

Diogenes It I throw my cloak over a fugitive thine The wiser of them will believe, and rear 
slave to steal him, it is so short and strait so sonably enough, that it is time for the Demiurgos 
threadbare and chinky, that he would be recog to lay his head upon bis pillow, after heating his 
nised by the idlest observer who had seen him brains with so many false conceptions, and to let 
seven years ago m tho market place but if thou the w orld go on its own way, without any anxiety 
hadst enveloped him in thy versicoloured and or concern 

cloudhke vestiary, puffed and effuse, rustling and Beside, would not thy dialogues be much bet- 
rolling, nobody could guess well what animal was ter and more interesting, if thou hadst given 
under it, much less what man And such a tissue more variety to the characters, and hadst intro 
would conceal a gang of them, as easily as it duced them conversing on a greater variety of 
would a parsley lied, or the study yonder of young topics! ThyBelf and Proditus, it thou wouldst 
Demosthenes Therefore I no more wonder that not disdain to meet him might illustrate the 
thou art tempted to iuu in chase of butterflies nature of allegory , might explain to your audience 
and catcheBt many, than 1 im at discovering that whore it c in enter gracefully, and where it must 
thou breahest their wings and legs by the weight be excluded we should learn from you, perhaps, 
of the web thou throwest over them and that we under whoso guidance it first came into Greece 
find the head of one indented into the body of whether inyone has mentioned the existence of 
another, and never an individual retaining the it m the poems of Orpheus and Museeus (now so 
colour or character of any species Thou hast U»t that we possess no traces of them) or whether 
mdeed, I am inclined to believe, some ideas of it was introduced by Homer, and derived from 
thy own for instance, when thou tcllest us that the tales and mythology of the East ( ertamly 
a well governed city ought to let her walls go to he has given us for deities such personages as 
sleep along the ground Pallas forbid that any were never worshipped m our country, some he 
city should do it where thou art ! for thou wouldst found, 1 suspect, m tho chrysalis state of meta- 
surely deflower her, before the soldiers of the phors, and hatched them by the warmth of his 
enemy could break in on the same errand The genius into allegories, giving them a strength of 
poets are bad enough they every now and then wing by which they were earned to the summit 
want a check upon them hut there must be an of Olympus Eunpides and Aristophanes might 
eternal vigilance against philosophers Yet I discourse upon comedy and tragedy, and upon 
would not dnve you all out of the city gates, bo that specieB of poetry which, though the earliest 
cause I fain would keep the country parts from and most universal, was cultivated In Attica with 
pollution little success until the tune of Sophocles 

| Plato. Certainly, 0 Diogenes, I can not retort Plato You mean the Ode 
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Diogenes. I do. There mu hardly a comer of 
Greece, hardly an islet, where the children of 
Pallas were sot called to school and challenged 
by choristers. 

Plato. These disquisitions entered into no por- 
tion of my plan. 

Diogenes Rather say, ill-suited thy genius, 
having laid down no plan whatever for a scries of 
dialogues. School-exercises, or, if thou pleascst 
to call them so, disquisitions. require no such form 
as thou hast given to them, and they block up 
tho inlets and outlets of conversation, which, to 
item natural, should not adhere too closely to one 
subject. The most delightful parts both of philo- 
sophy and of fiction might have opened and ex- 
panded before us, if thou hadst selected some fifty 
or sixty of the wisest, most eloquent, and most 
facetious, and hadst made them exert their abili- 
ties on what was most at their command 

Plato I am not certain that I could have given 
to Aristophanes all his gaiety and humour 

Dioqems Art thou certain thou hast given to 
Socrates all his irony and jierspicacity, or even all 
his virtue 1 

Plato. His virtue I think 1 have given him fully’ 

Diogenes Few can comprehend the whole of 
it, or Bee where it is separated from wisdom 
Being a philosopher, he must have known that 
marriage would render liun less contemplative 
and less happy, though he had chosen the most I 
beautiful, tho most qun-t, the most obedient, and 
most affectionate woman in the world, yet he*, 
preferred what he considered las duty as a citizen 
to his peace of mind 

Plato He might hope to beget children in 
sagacity- like himself 

Diogenes He mu never have hoped it at all, 
or thought about it as became him He must 
have observed that the sons of meditative men i 
are usually dull and stupid , and he might foresee I 
that those philosophers or magistrates w hom their 
father had excelled would be, openly or covertly, f 
their enemies 

| Plato Here then is no proof of his prudence 
or his virtue True indeed is your remark on tho 
children of tho contemplative, and we have i 
usually found them rejected from the higher 
ofiSoes, to punish them for the celebrity of thoir y 
fathers. 

Diogenes Why didst not thou introduce thy t 
preceptor arguing fairly and fully on some of w 
these topics 1 W ert thou afraid of disclosing his w 
inconsistencies t A man to bo quite consistent 
must live quite alone I know not whether ai 
Socrates would have succeeded in the attempt 
I only know I have Jailed ’ g 

Plato. I hope, most excellent Diogenes, I shall tl 
not be aecnaed of obstructing much longer so lc 
desirable an experiment t < 

Diogenes. I will bear with thee some time yet tl 
The earth is an obstruction to the growth of oi 
seed , but the seed can not grow well without it 
When 1 have done with thee, I will dismiss thee di 
with my usual courtesy. cs 


of I There are many who many from utter indi- 
of gence of thought, captivated by the playfulness 
id of youth, as if a kitten were never to be a cat 1 
Socrates was an unlikely man to have been under 
r- so sorrowful an itlu6ion Those among you who 
tell us that he mamod the too handy Xantippe 
i , for the purpose of exercising his patience, turn 
if him from a philosopher into a fool. We should 
,t be at least as moderate m the indulgence of those 
n matters which bring our patience into play, as in 
p the indulgence of any other It is better to be 
o sound than hard, and better to be hard than 
e callous 

>- Plato Do you say that, Diogenes') 
i- Diogenes I do say it , and I confess to thee that 
y I am grown harder than is well for me Thou 
t wilt not so easily confess that an opposite course 
i- of life hath rendered thee callous Frugality and 
seventy must act upon us long and unmterrupt- 
n edly liofore they produce tins effect pleasure and 
selfishness soon produce the other The red-hot 

0 iron is but one moment in sending up its fumes 

1 from the puddle it is turned into, and in losing 
its brightness and its flexibility 

Plato 1 have admitted your definitions, and 
f now J a«e<le to your illustrations But illustra- 
tions are pleasant merely, and definitions are 
L easier than discoveries 

; Dioqems The easiest things in tho world when 
t lliey are made nevertheless thou hast given us 
I some dozens, and there is hardly a complete or a 
: just one on the list , hardly one that any wench, 
i watching her been and Rpinmng on Hymettns, 
might not have corrected 

i Plato As } ou did, no doubt, when you threw 
into my Behool the cock you had stripped of its 
, feathers 

. Diogenes. Even to the present day, neither 
; thou uor any of thy scholars have detected the 
fallacy 

Plato We could not dissemble that our defini- 
tion was inexact 
Dmjtms 1 do not mean that 
Plato What then i 

Diogenes I would remark that neither thou 
nor thy disciples found me out 
Plato We saw yon plainly enough we heard 
you too, crying, Behold Plato's man < 

Diogenes It was not only a reproof of thy 
temerity m definitions, but a trial of the facility 
with which a light and unjust ndicule of them 
would be received 

Plato Unjust perhaps not, but certainly rode 
and vulgar. 

Diogenes Unjust, I repeat it because thy de- 
finition was of man as nature formed him and 
the cook, when I threw it on tho floor, was no 
longer as nature had formed it. Thou art accus- 
tomed to lay down as peculiarities the attributes 
that belong, equally or nearly, to several things 
or persons 

Plato The characteristic u not always the 

definition, nor meant to be accepted for it. I have 

called tragedy Si gumpnimaxor, ‘most delightful to 
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the people,’ and ilwxaywyotfSraToy, 'most agitating 
to the soul ' no person can accuse mo of laying 
down these terms as the definition of tragedy 
The former is often as applicable to ratrcatchmg, 
and the latter to cold-bathing. 1 have called the 
dog 4 >t\ 6 fia$ts, ‘fond of acquiring information,' 
and ^iA ierofw, ‘ fond of wisdom , ' but I never have 
denied that man is equally or more 

Diogenes Deny it then instantly Every dog 
has that property , every man has not 1 mean 
the QAi/iaies The tpiXicrtHpov is false in both 
cases , for words must be taken as they pass cur- 
rent m our days, and not according to any ancient 
acceptation. The author of the MargUes says, 

T..3' itrr etv S-i r*» ttt* ifenjfm, 

"Out' ZkXaif n 

Here certainly the <roif>is has no reference to the 
higher intellectual powers, as with us, since he is 
placed by the poet among delvers and ploughmen 
The compound word <pi\ 6 aopos did not exist when 
the author of Margites wrote , and the lover of 
wisdom, in his days, was the lover of the country 
Her aspirants, in ours, are quarreling and fighting 
in the streets about her , and nevertheless, while 
they rustle their Asiatic robes around them, leave 
her as destitute, as naked, and aB hungry as they 
found her 

Plato Did your fcathcrlcss cock render her 
any service 1 

Diogenes Yes 

Plato I corrected and enlarged the definition 
without your assistance 

Diogenes Not without it the best assistance 
is the first, and the first was the detection of 
insufficiency and error Thy addition was, ‘that 
man has broad nails ’ now art thou certain that 
all monkeys have sharp and round ones ' I have 
heard the contrary , and I know that the mole 
has them broad and flat 

Plato What wouldst thou say man is, and other 
animals are not i 

Diogenes I would say, lying and malicious 

Plato Decause he alone can speak , he alone 
can reflect. 

Diogenes Excellent reasons 1 If speech bo the 
communication of what is felt, made by means of 
the voice, thinkest thou other creatures are mute 1 
All that have legs, I am inclined to believe, have 
voices whether fishes have, l know not Thou 
wouldst hardly wish me to take the trouble of 
demonstrating that men he, both before their 
metamorphosis into philosophers and after yet 
perhaps thou mayst wish to hear wherefore, if 
other animals reason and reflect (which is proved 
in them by apprehending mischief and avoiding 
it, and likewise by tho exertion of memory), they 
are not also malicious. 

Plato Having kept in their memory an evil 
received, many of them evince their malice, by 
attacking long afterward those who did it 

Diogenes. This is not malice, in man or beast. 
Malice is ill-will without just cause, and desire to 
fry are withont any hope of benefiting from it 


Tigers and serpents seize on the unwary, and 
inflict deadly wounds ' tigers from sport or 
hunger, serpents from fear or hurt neither of 
them from malice, neither of them from hatred. 
Dogs indeed and horses do acquire hatred in 
their domestic state they had none originally 
they must sleep under man's roof before they 
share with him his high feeling that high 
feeling which renders him the destroyer of his 
own kind, and the devourer of his own heart. 
We are willing to consider both revenge and envy 
as much worse blemishes in the character than 
malice Yet for one who » invidious there are 
Bix or seven who are malicious, and for one who is 
revengeful there arc fifty In revenge there must 
be something of energy, however short-breathed 
and indeterminate Many are exempt from it 
because they are idle and forgetful ; more, because 
they arc circumspect and timid, but nothing 
hinders the same people from being malicions. 
Envy, abominable os we coll her, and as she is, 
often stands upon a richly-figured base, and is to 
be recognised only by the sadneBS with which she 
leans over the emblems of power and genius. 
The contracted heart of Malice can never swell to 
sadness Seeing nothing that she holds desirable, 
sho covets nothing, she would rather the ex- 
tinction than the possession of what is amiable , 
slie hates high and low, bad and good, coldly per- 
tinacious and lazily morose 
Thou, Plato, who hast cause to be invidious of 
not many, art of nearly all and tby wit pays the 
fine, being rendered thereby the poorest I know 
in any Athenian ambitions of it 

Plato If the fact be thus, the reason is different 
Diogenes What is it then 1 
Plato That every witticism is an inexact 
thought that what is perfectly t rue is imperfectly 
witty and that I have attended more sedulously 
and more successfully to verity 
Diogenes Why not bring tho simplicity of 
truth into the paths of life i why not try whether 
it would look as becomingly m actions as in words , 
in tho wardrobe and at table as in deductions and 
syllogisms'! why not demonstrate to the youth of 
Athens that thou m good earnest canst be con- 
tented with a little ! 

Plato So 1 could, if the times required it 
Diogenes They will soon, and we should at 
least be taught our rudiments, before a hard lesson 
is put into our hands 

Plato This makes me think again that your 
grammatical knowledge, 0 Diogenes' is exten- 
sive The plain and only sense of the second 
verse . 

Diogenes What second verse 1 Were we talk- 
ing of any such things 1 
Plato Yes, just now 
Diogenes i had forgotten it. 

Plato How 1 forgotten the Margites 1 The 
meaning of the words is, ‘nor fit for anything else ’ 
Homer in like manner uses eiS^r very frequently, 
to indicate mere manual skill The spirit of 
inquiry, the Qibiiu&es, we take upon ounelves 
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with the canine attributes we tali of indcujating, 
of vMMfogating, of guesting 

Diogenes I know therespoctthoubeftresttothe 
dogly character, and can attribute to nothing else 
the complacency with which thou haat listened to 
me since I released thy cloak If ever the A the 
maiifl, in their inconstancy, should issue & decree 
to deprive me of the appellation they haie con 
forced. on me, rise up, 1 pray thee, in my defence, 1 
and protest that 1 have not merited so severe a 
mulct Something I do deserve at thj hands , 
having supplied these, first with a store of patience, 
when thou wert going without any about thee, 
although it is the readiest viaticum and the 
heartiest sustenance of human life , and then with 
weapons from this tub, wherewith to drive the 
Importunate cock before thee out of doom again 

Diogenes Laeriiii*, biographer of the C) nlc, is among the 
motit inelegant and Injudicious writers of antiquity, yet 
hie book 1m highly valuable for the anecdotes It prteenes 
No philosopher or othor man more abounded in shrewd 
wit than the philosophei of Sinope whose opinions havo 
been sotmm hat misunderstood, and whose ratmnrj hath 
stiffen d much Injustice One Dioclta, and afterward 
1 ubulldcs, mention him (It appears) as having boon ex 
pilled from Sinope for counterfeiting money and his 
biographer tells us that he has recorded It of himself His 
words led astray these auth irs. lie says that ho marked 
false money for an equivoke was ever the darling of 
Diogenes, and, by the marking of false many lie means 
only that be exposed the fallacies of pretenders to virtuo 
and philosophy Hod ho been exiled for the crime of 
forgery, Alexander of Mace don, wo may well suppose 
would not have visited him would not havo desired him 
to ask any favour he chose, would not Imve del larod that 
if he wore not Alexander hi would fain have bi en Du gents 
Be did not visit him from an idle < urlinuty for ho had 
seen him before in his father s camp on bis first inv&tdm 
of Greece where he w as apprehended as a spy and bomg 
brought before the king c xrlanned • I urn indeed a spy j 
a spy of thy tomerPy and cupidity, who hazardcst on tho I 


oast of a die thy throne and life." This it nlated by Plu- 
tarch In his Sthici Some men may think forgery no vwy 
heinous mime, but all must think tt an act of dish on e sty , 
and kings (whose moral scale Is nowhere an exact one) 
would be likely to hold it In greater reprobation than any 
thing but treason and insurrection Had the accusation 
been true, or credited, or made at the time, the Athenians 
would not have tolerated so long his residence among 
them, severe as he was on thur manners, and peculiarly 
contemptuous and contumeli ms toward the orators and 
philosophers , Plato for m stance, and afterward De- 
mosthenes. Here however we may animadvert on the 
inaccuracy of attributing to him the reply, when some- 
body asked him what he thought of Socrates as having 
seen him, 1 tkaC he thought him a madman * Diogenes 
was but twelve years old at thedeatb of Socrates, and did 
not leave Sinope till long after The answer, we may con- 
ceive, originated from the description that Plato in many 
i of his dialogues had given of hia master Among the 
faults of Plato he ndtculcd his affectation of new words, 
unnecessary and Inelegant , for instance his coinage of 
rfc<riO*w and nabflK, winch Plato defended very 
(rigidly, telling him that although he had eyes to see a 
cup and a table, he bAd not understanding for mppeity 
and tablet ty and it indeed must be an uncommon one 
Plato himtrflf, the most invidious of the Greek writers, 
says that he was another Socrates but a mad one , mean- 
ing fno doubt) that he was a Socrates when he spoke 
generally a mad one when he spoke of Atm Among hia 
hew rs was Fhocion a fact which alone would set aside 
the tale of his adversaries, a thousand times repeated by 
then readers, about his public mdulgenoe in certain Ixnmo 
rail ties which no magihtrature would tolerate 
Late in life he was taken by pirates, and sold to Xeniades 
the forinthian, whose children he eduoated, and who 
declared that a good genius had entered his house in 
Diogenes Here ho died A contest arose, to whom 
among his intimates and disciples should be allowed the 
distinction nf supplying the expenses of his funeral nor 
was it settled till the fathers of his audi tore and the leaders 
of the people mot together, and agreed to bury him at the 
public, charge at the gate of the Isthmus the most re- 
maikable spot in Greece, by the assemblage nf whose 
bravest inhabitants it was made gloiious, and sacred by 
the games in honour of her gods. 
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Newton I come, sir before j ou with fear and I 
trembling, at (lit thoughts of m\ examination | 
to-morrow If the masters are too bar f upon me 
I shall never take mv degree Bow I pissed as 
bachelor 1 can not tell it inubt surety base been 
by OHpct ml indulgence 

Narrow Mv dear Isaac' do not lie dispirited 
The less intelligent of the examiners will bre ik 
their beaks against tho gravel in trjing to cure 
the indigestions and heartburnings jour plen 
teousness has given them the more intelligent 
know your uidustij, your abilities and vour mo 
desty they would favour jou if there aero need 
of favour, but jou, without compliment, surpass 
them alt 

Nnrtan O sir 1 forbear, forbear ' I fear 1 maj 
hare forgotten a great deal of what j ou taught me 

Barrow I wonder at that 1 am older than 
you by many years, I have m&nj occupations 
and distractions , my memory is by nature less 
retentive , and yet I have not forgotten anything 
you taught me. 

Newton Too partial tutor, too benevolent 


I friend ' this unmerited praise confounds me I 

I I w not call ulate the powers of my mind, other 
v iso than by calculating the time 1 require to 
compass anj thing 

Barron Quickness is among the least of the 
mind s properties, and belongs to her vn almost 
her low cst state naj , it doth not abandon her 
when she is driven from her home when she is 
wandering and insane The mad often retain it 
the liar has it, tho cheat has it we find it on 
the racecourse and at the card table education 
dot snot give it, and reflection takes away from it. 

N rwt&n 1 am slow , and there are many parts 
of ordinary learning yet nnattamed by me 
Barron I had an uncle, a sportsman, who said 
that the light dog beats over most ground, but 
the heavier finds tho covey 
Neuion Oftentimes indeed have I submitted 
to you problems and possibilities 
Barrow And I have made yon prove them. 
Newton You sere contented with me , all may 
not be 

Barrow Ml will not be many would be more 
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to if yon ooold prove nothing. Men, like dogs and 
cats, fewn upon you while you leave them on the 
ground , if you lift them up they bite and scratch , 
and tf you show them their own features m the 
glass, they would fly at your throat and tear your 
eyes out This between ourselves for we must 
not indulge in unfavourable views of mankind, 
since by domg it we make bad men believe that 
they are no worse than others, and we teach the 
good that they are good m vain Philosophers 
have taken this side of the question to show their 
ingenuity but sound philosophers are uot inge- 
nious. If philosophy eon render us no better and 
no happier, away with it 1 There are things that 
can , and let us take them 

What dost thou sigh at, Isaac 1 

Newton At my ignorance, in some degree, of 
their writings. 

Barrow At your ignorance of the ignorant 1 
Mo man ever understood the things that are most 
admired in Plato and Anstoteles In Plato there 
aro mcoherencies that fall to pieces at a touch 
and Anstoteles lost himself in the involutions of 
his own web What must we think of a philo- 
sopher, who promised to teach one pupil that 
which he withheld from the rest, although these 
wore more familiar with him, and more instructed? 
And what must we think of a pupil, who was 
indignant that any others should partake in his 
sentiments and his knowledge? Yet such men 
have guided the scientific, such men have ruled 
the world 

Newton Not such was Bacon 

Barrow No indeed I told you, and I repeat 
it, 1 think the small volume of Essays in your 
hand, contains more wisdom and more genius 
than we can find in all the philosophers of anti- 
quity, with one exception, Cicero On which I 
desired you to peruse it attentively, and to render 
me an account of it according to your opinion 

Newton Sir, 1 have been induced to believe, 
but rather from the authority of my elders than 
from my own investigation, that Bacon is the 
more profound of the two, although not the 
more eloquent 

Barrow If Bacon had written as easily and 
harmoniously as Cicero, he would have lost a 
portion of his weight with the generality of the 
learned, who are apt to conceive that m easy 
movement there is a want ol solidity and strength 
We must confess that antiquity has darkened 
colleges and has distorted criticism Very wise 
men, and very wary and inquisitive, walk over 
the earth, and are ignorant not only what mine- 
rals ho beneath, but what herbs and foliage they 
are treading Some time afterward, and probably 
some distant time, a specimen of ore is extracted 
and exhibited , then another , lastly the bearing 
and diameter of the vein are observed and mea- 
sured Thus it is with writers who are to have a 
currency through ages. In tho beginning they 
arc confounded with most others, soon they 
fall into Borne secondaiy class, next, into one 
rather less obscure and humble , by degrees they 


are liberated from the dross and lumber that 
hamper them , and, being once above the heads 
of contemporaries, rise slowly and waveringly, 
then regularly and erectly, then rapidly and 
majestically, till the vision strains and aches as it 
pursues them m their ethereal elevation 
Neither you nor I have wasted our time m the 
cultivation of poetry, but each of us hath fre- 
quently heard it discoursed on by thoBe who bare, 
and, if it serves for nothing else, it serves for an 
illustration In my early days he would have 
been scoflbd out of countenance who should have 
compared the Lyctdas, or the Allegro and Pense- 
roso, of Mr John Milton, to the sterling poetry 
(as it was called) of Dr John Donne and yet 
much may be said m favour of the younger 
and there arc those, and not only undergraduates, 
but bachelors and masters, who venture even to 
prefer him openly Who knows but we may see 
him extolled to the level of Lucan and Statius, 
strong as is the sense of the University against 
all sorts of supplanterB 1 There are eyes that 
can not see print when near them, there are 
men that can not see merit 

Neuiton The Latin secretary may be pardoned 
for many defects m his poetry, and even for many 
in his polities, in consideration of tho reverence 
he bore toward the Apocalypse I cannot think 
him a very irreligious man, although he does not 
attend divine service, we are told, so regularly as 
we could have wished. 

Barrow Let us talk no more about him. I 
opposed his principles nevertheless he may have 
acted conscientiously and even his principles are 
now coming again into fashion, and among the 
sons of those very cavaliers who would have 
hanged him Perhaps the most dangerous of his 
doctnnes, the lawfulness of setting aside God's 
anointed for misconduct, may soon bo the leading 
one m the front of our Constitution Well? we 
are not mot for politics only it would he salutary 
to consider, if God’s anointed will not be set 
aside, what must be done how avoid the com- 
mission of a diabolical act 
Neirton Could wo rightly understand the 
Beivlations, I question not but every difficulty of 
this nature would he solved 
Barrow May-be let us trust in God. 

Newton We must have certain data for every- 
thing upon which we reason the greater part 
of reasoners begin without them 
Barrow 1 wish the event may answer your 
expectations, that the Apocalypse, the Argo- 
nautic Expedition, and the Siege of Troy, form 
the tndent which is to push away our difficulties 
in navigating through all the rocks and Bhoats 
of time , all those of religion, and all those of his- 
tory. Happen what may, I doubt nothing of your 
surpassing the foremost of your competitors, of 
your very soon obtaining a name m the Univer- 
sity, little below Doctor Spry’s of Cams, Doctor 
Brockhouse’s of St John’s, Doctor Coekburn's of 
Emanuel, Doctor Turnbull’s of Peter-house, or 
Doctor Cruikshank’s of Bennet, nay, a name which. 
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Within ft Jew yean, may reach even to Leyden and been, and let ns hope there m&y bt, judicious and 
Paris, aa that of a meet studious young man, dis- virtuous men, eo inflamed by the glory of th«r 
tinguuhed alike for application and invention. country in their days, that, leaving all P“»i°njs 
Newton. Although I could not in conscience and prejudices, they follow this sole guide, and 
disclaim the smalt merit there may be in applies- are crowned by universal consent for commemo- 
tlon, since I owe it to the encouragement of my rating her recent exploits. 

tutor, I surely have no right or title to invention NtvjUm Here ore reasons enough for me rather 
Barrow. You have already given proofs of it to apply my mmd as you direct it, than to tbe 
beyond any I know Your questions lead to examination of facts which never can be collected 
great discoveries whether it please God that you by one person, or to pbetry, for which I have no 
hereafter make them, or some one following you, call , or to the composition of essays, such as those 
is yet uncertain. We are silly enough to believe of Montaigne and Bacon, or dialogues, auch as 
that the quality of invention, as applied to litc- those of Cicero and Plato, Mid, nearer our tunes, 
raturo, lies in poetry and romance, mostly or of Erasmos and Galileo You had furnished me 
altogether I duro to speculate on discoveries in before with arguments m abundance, convincing 
the subjects of your studies, every one far greater, me that, even if I could wnte as well as they did, 
every one far more wonderful, than all that lie tho reward of my labours would be dilatory and 
within the range of fiction In our days the jiosthumnus 

historian is tho only inventor and it is ludicrous Barrow I should entertain a mean opinion of 
to see how busily and lustily he lieats about, with myself, if all men or the most-part praised and 
his siring and muzzle upon him I wish we admired mo it would prove me to bo somewhat 
could drag him for a moment into philosophical , like thorn Sad and sorrowful is it to stand near 
life it would be still more amusing to look at him, j enough to people for them to Bee us wholly , for 
as he runs over this loftier and dryer ground, them to come up to us and walk round us leisurely 
throw tag up Uw nose and whimpering at the and idly, and pat us when they are tired and 
prickles he must pass through ] going off That lesson which a dunre can learn 

Few men are contented with what is strictly at a glance, and likes mightily, must contain 
true concerning the oteurrences of the world it little, and not good i'nlcss it can lie proved that 
neither heats nor soothes The body itself, when 1 the majority are not dunces, are not wilful, pre- 
lt is in perfect health, is averse to a state of rest sumptuous and precipitate, it is a folly to care for 
We wish our pnjuditcs to he supported, our populantt There are indeed those who must 
animosities to bo increased, as those who are found their fortunes upon it , but not with books 
inflamed by liquor would add materials to the in their hands After the first start, after a stand 
inflammation I among the booths and gauds and prostitutes of 

Newton The simple verities, important per- ' party, how few- have lived contentedly, or died 
haps in their consequent us, which lam exploring, calmly' One hath fallen the moment when he 
not ouly ubstrucl me fiom the daily business of had reached tlic last step of the ladder, having 
society, but exempt me from the hatred and per- 1 undersawed it ior him who went before, and for- 
socutiun to whuh every other kind of studs is gotten that knavish act another hath wasted 
exposed. In poetry a good pastoral would raise awav more slowlj, in the fever of a life externally 
against one as veliumeut enemies as a good satire ; sedentarv, internally detracted a third, unable 
A great poet m our country, like the great giant to fulfill the treason lie had stipulated, and haunted 
in Sicily, can never move without shaking the 1 bv the terrors of detection, snaps the thread undor 
whole island , while the mathematician and ustro- the shears of the Fates, and makes even those 
nomer may pursue their occupations, and rarely who frequented him believe in Providence 
be hissed or polled from below Yon spoke ot Isaac ' Isaac ' the climbing plants are slender 
historians it would ill become a person of my ones Meu of genius have sometimes been forced 
small experience to ilisi curse on them after you away from the service of society into the service 
Barrow. Let me hear, however, what vou have of princes , but they have soon been driven out. 


to say, since at least it will be dispassionate 


or have retired When shall we see again, in the 


New! on Thoso who now write history do eer- administration of any country, so accomplished a 
tauly write it to gratify a party, and to obtain J creature as Wentworth,* the favourite of Charles) 
notoriety and money The materials lie in the Only light men recover false steps his greatness 
cabinet of the statesman, whose actions and their crushed him Aptitude for serving pnnees is no 
consequences are to be recorded If you censure proof or signification of genius, nor indeed of any 
them, you are called ungrateful for the facilities elevated or extensive knowledge. The interests 
he has afforded you ; and if y r ou commend them, of many require a multiplicity of talents to com- 
venak No man, both judicious and honest, will prehend and accomplish them. Mazann and 

Cl. .i c -f.t .... — .... . . . . 


subject himself to either imputation Hicheheu were as little able as they were little 

Barrow. Not only at the present day, but 

always, the indulgence of animosity, the love of * He far excelled Id energy and capacity the other 
gain, and the desire of favour, hav e been the m- i owDdUore of Charles , but there was scarcely a crueller 
dueements of on author to publish m his lifetime I " ' wl ‘ h “» * mo™ perfidious 

the history of his contemporaries. But there have J o^vt ^dtteld.y av^ctam ^ he 
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disposed to promote the well-being of the comma 
nity ; both of them hod keen eyes, and kept them 
on one object, aggrandisement. We find the 
most tonal men m the streets pursuing an object 
through as many intricacies, and attaining it, 
and the schemes of children, though sooner drop 
ped, are frequently as ingenious and judicious 
No person can see more clearly than you do, the 
mortifications to which the ambitious arc subject 
but some may fall into the snares of ambition 
whose nature was ever averse to it, and whose 
wisdom would almost reach anything, and only 
seems too lofty to serve them watchfully as a 
guard It may thus happen to such as have been 
accustomed to study and retirement, and fall 
unexpectedly on the political world by means of 
recommendations There are those, I doubt not, 
who would gladly raise their name and authority 
m the state, by pushing you forward, as the phrase 
is, into parliament They seize any young man 
who has gamed some credit at college, no matter 
for what, whether for writing an epigram 01 con 
struing a passage m Lycophron , and, if he sue 
ceeds to power, they and their family divide the 
patronage The ambitious heart is liable to burst 
in the emptiness of its elevation let yours, which 
is sounder, lie lower and quieter Think how 
much greater is the glory you may acquire by 
opening new paths to science, than by widening 
old ones to corruption I would not whisper a 
syllabic in the eai of Faction but tho words of 
the intelligent, in certain times and on certain 
occasions, do not vary with parlies and sj stems 
The royilist and republican meet the difference 
lies merely in the intent, the dire< tion, and the 
application Do not leive the wise for tho un 
wise, the lofty for the low, the retirement of a 
college for the turbulence of a House of Com 
monH Rise, but let no man lift j ou leave that 
to the little and to the weak Think within 
yoursolf, I will not say how impure are the sources 
of election to our Parliament, but how inconsidor 
able a distraction is conferred on tho representa 
tive, even where it is not an individual who 
nominates, or only a few who appoint him, but 
where several hundreds arc the voters For who 
are they, and who direct them t Tho roughest 
bear guard, the most ferocious bull baiter, the 
most impudent lawyer, the tinker that sings 
loudest, and the parson that sits latest at the ale 
house, hitting them all by turns with his tobacco 
pipe, calling them all sad dogs, and swearing till 
ho falls asleep he will hear no more filthy toasts 
Show me tho borough whore such people as theso 
are not the most efficient m returning a candidate 
to parliament , and then tell me which of them 
is fit to be the associate it would be too 
ludicrous to say the patron of a Euclid or an 
Archimedes t My dear Newton 1 the best thing 
is to stand above the world, tho next is, to stand 
apart from it on any side. You may attain the 
first in trying to attain it, you are certain of the 
second. 

Newton I am not likely to be noticed by the 


great, nor favoured by the popular. I have no 
time for visiting I detest the stnfo of tongue* : 
all noises discompose me 
Barrow. We will then lay aside the supposition. 
The haven of philosophy itself is not free at all 
seasons from its gusts and swells Let me admo- 
nish you to confide your secrets to few I mean 
the secrets of science In every great mind there 
are Borne every deep inquirer hath discovered 
more than he thought it prudent to avow, as 
almost every shallow one throws out more than 
he hath well discovered Among our learned 
friends we may be fully and unreservedly philo- 
sophical in the company of others we most re- 
member, first and chiefly, that disrretion is a 
part of philosophy, and we must let out only 
some glimpses of the remainder 
Newton Surely no harm can befall ns from 
following a chain of demonstrations in geometry, 
j or any branch of the mathematics 
! Barrowf Let us hopo there may be none 
nevertheless we can not but recollect how lately 
I Galileo was persecuted and imprisoned for his 
discoveries 

Newton He lived under a popish govern- 
ment 

[ Barrow Mj friend 1 my friend 1 all the most 
eminently scientific, all the most eminently brave 
and daring in the exercise of their intellects, live, 
and have ever lived, under a popish government. 
There are popes in all creeds, in all countries, m 
all ages Political power is jealous of intellectual ; 
often lest it expose and mar its plans and pro- 
jects, and oftener lest it attract an equal share of 
celebrity and distinction Whenever the literary 
man is protected by the political, the incitement 
to it is the pride of patronage, not the advance- 
ment of letters, nor the honour they confer on 
the cultivator or the country 
Newton That is rational in England which 
beyond the AlpB is monstrous By God a blessing, 

I firmly believe in the ffolyliinptvreo, yet, under 
your discretion and guidance, 1 would be informed 
if the sun s rays m byria could ever be above the 
horizon for taenty four hours, without a material 
alteration, without an utter derangement, of our 
whole mundane sj stem * 

Barrow Reserve that question for a future 
time and a wiser teacher At present 1 would 
only remark to you, that our mundane system 
has been materially altered , and that its altera- 
tions may have been attributed to other causes 
than the true, and laid down by different nations 
as having taken place at different epochs and cm 

* Newton was timid and reserved in expressing hie 
opinions, and was more orthodox (in the Anglican sense 
of orthodoxy) early in life than later What he thought 
at last is not clear , and perhaps it was well for him that 
it was no clearer Under his eyes, in the reign of William 
III , a youth of eighteen was punished with death for 
expressing suoh opinions as our philosopher hinted to I#e 
Clere 

To remove and oonsume the gallows on which suoh men 
are liable to suffer, is among the principal aims and in- 
tents of these writings. 
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different occasions, sometimes to gratify their 
pride, sometimes to conoeal their ignorance 
Newton. I am not quite satisfied. 

Barrow. Those who are quite satisfied, sit still 
and do nothing those who are not quite satisfied, 
are the sole benefactors of the world 
Newton. And are dm en out of it for their pains 
Borrow Men seldom have loved their teachers 
Newton ilow happens it then that you are 
loved so generally I for who is there, capable of 
instruction, that you have not taught' Never, 
since I have been ut the university, have 1 heard 
of any one being your enemy who was not a Cal- 
vinist , a sect wherein good-humoured and grace 
fully minded men arc scantv 
Borrow Do not attribute the failing to the 
sect, wbiili hath many strong texts of Scripture 
for its support , hut rather I lunk that the doctrines 
are such us arc most consentaneous to the malig- 
nant anil morose There are aend plants that 
attract as many inset ts as the sweeter, hut msci ts 
of another kind All hubstuiices have tlieir com 
moditics, all opinions their partisans I have been 
happy in my pupils , hut in none of them have 1 
observed such a spirit of investigation as in you 
Koep it, however, within the pretint ts of expe 
nmenUd and sure philosophy, whith are spacious 
enough for the excursions of the most vigorous 
mind, and varied enough for the most inconstant 
and flighty Never hate, never dislike men, for 
difference of religion Some rncivc baleful 1 m 
pressions in it more easily than others, as they do 
diHoascs We do not hate a child for catching 
the small pox, hut pity its sorts anti blemishes 
Lot the Calvinist hate us he represents his Uod 
as a haler, he represents him as capricious I 
wish he would love us eveu from caprice , hut he 
seems to consiilci this part of the divne nature as 
a weakness 

Come, unroll vour payer , let me hear what 
you have to say mi liacon's AVwii/s , a volume I 
place in the hand of those only who appear to 
me dostined to lie great 
Newton He savs in his I'rctocc, 

“I do now publish my Essays, which of all my 
other works have been most current 

How ran the very thing of which you arc speak 
ing be onotlur > 

Barrow Tins is a chasm in logic, into which 
many have fallen 

Newton. 1 had scarcely licgun the first Essay, 
when an elderly gentleman of another college 
came into the room, took up the book, and read 
aloud, 

* This same truth is a naked and open daylight, 
that doth not show the masks, and mummeries, 
and triumphs of the world half so stately and 
daintily as candlelights Truth may, perhaps, 
come to the price of a pearl, that showeth liest by 
day, but it will not rise to the price of a diamond 
or carbuncle, that showeth best in vaned lights 
A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. Doth 
any man doubt that, if there were taken out of 
men's minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false | 


valuations, imaginations as one would, and the 
like, but it would leave the minds of a number of 
men poor shrunken things, full of melancholy and 
indisposition, and unpleasing to themselves.’ 

“One mightwell imagine," said he, “unpleasmg 
to themselves, i/ full of melancholy and indispo- 
sition But how much of truth and wisdom is 
compressed m these few sentences * Do not you 
wonder that a man capablo of ail this, should 
likewise be capable of such fooleiy as the fol- 
lowing' 

" ‘ First he breathed light upon the face of the 
matter, or tluos , then he breathed light into tbe 
face of man , and still he bt latketh and inspireth 
light into the face of his chosen ’ ” 

1 looked with wonder at him, knowing his 
seriousness and grav ity, his habits and powers of 
ratlin mat ion, and his blameless life. But perhaps 
I owe to his question the intensity and sedulity 
with which i have examined every page of Baron 
He called the words I have quoted, dull and 
colourless bombast, he declared them idle in 
allusion, and false, and impious I was appalled 
He added, “ I do not know, Mr Newton, whether 
you have brothers , if you have, what would you 
think of your father, when he gave a cherry to 
one, a whipping to a second, and burnt the hngeis 
of a third again" t the bars of his kitchen grate , 
and vouchsafed no better reason for it, than that 
ho hail resolved to do so the very night he begot 
them' Election in such a case is partiality, 
partiality is injustice Is God unjust ' ” 

1 could have answered him, by God’s help, if 
he had given me time hut he went on, and said, 
“Bacon had much hagacitv, hut no sincerity, 
much force, hut no firmness It is painful to 
discover in him the rcvilcr of lUIeigli, the last 
relic of heroism in the dastardly court of James 
it is horrible to hear him, upon another occasion, 
the apologist of a patron’s disgrace and death 
the patron s w hose friendly hand had raised him 
to the first steps of the highest station ” 

“ bir,” answered 1, “ his political conduct is not 
the quest ion before us ” 

“It inaj, howcv cr,” said he, “enlighten us in 
regard to his candour, and induce us to ask our- 
selves whether, m matters of religion, he delivered 
lus thoughts exactly, and whether he may not 
have conformed his expression of them to the 
opinions of his master ” 

Barrow I hope you dropped the discussion 
after this 

Norton No, I cried resolutely, “Sir, when I 
am hotter prepared for it, 1 may have something 
to say with you on your irreverent expressions.” 

Barrow Mr Newton, do not he ruffled Bacon 
spoke figuratively, so did Moses, to whom tho 
allusion was made Let the matter rest, my dear 
friend 

N i wton I told him plainly he waa unfair : he 
was no friend to Bacon He smiled at me and 
continued, “ My good Newton, I am as ready to 
he told when I am unfair as yon are to have your 
watch set nght when it goes amiss. You say I 
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am no Mend to Bacon ; and in truth, after the 
experience he left us in the Earl of Essex, he is 
not precisely the man to place one’s friendship on 
Yet snrely no folly is greater than hatred of those 
we never saw, and from whom we can have re- 
ceived no injury Often do I wonder when I hear 
violent declamations against theories and opi- 
nions, which declamations I think are as ill- 
directed as they would he against currents of air 
or water-courses Wo may keep out of their way 
if we will 1 estimate the genius of Bacon as 
highly as perhaps you do, and in this Essay 1 find 
a single sentence which I would rather have writ- 
ten than all tho volumes of all the Greek philo- 
sophers let me read it ‘ Certainly, it is heaven 
upon earth to have a man’s mind move in chanty, 
rest in providonce, and turn upon the poles of 
truth ’ ” 

Barrow Magnificent as Shakspeare 

Newton He who wrote tragedies’ 

Barrow The same I have lately been reading 
them 

Newton Sir, should you have marked the 
truths he demonstrated, if any, I shall think it 
no loss of time to run over them, at my leisure 
I have now a question to ask you on the third of 
these Essays Wc find m it that "Quarrels and 
divisions about religion were evils unknown to the 
heathen the reason was, because the religion of 
the heathen consisted rather in rites and ceremo- 
nies than in any constant belief” This is no 
truer of the old Paganism than of the later in 
the same country, which however hums men alive 
for slight divergencies 

“ You may imagine,” says Bacon, “what kind 
of faith theirs was, when the chief doctors and 
fathers of their church were the poets ” 

1 read this loudly and triumphantly to my 
friend, who paused and smiled, and then asked 
me complacently, whether it were bettor to im- 
prison, bum, and torture, or to send away the 
audience in good humour and good fellowship > 
and whether I should prefer the conversation and 
conviction of Doctor Bonner and Doctor Gardiner 
to those of Doctor Tibullus and Doctor Ovid I 
thought the question too flippant for an answer, 
which indeed was not quite at hand lie pro- 
ceeded “ ‘ God has this attribute, that he is 
a jealous God, and therefore his worship and 
religion will endure no mixture ’ His jealousy 
must be touched to the quick,” said my friend , 
“for every century there comes forth some new 
pretender, with his sect behind him m the dark 
passages and hu spouse was hardly at her own 
door after the nuptials, ere she cned out and 
shrieked against the filthiness of an intruder ” 

I was lifting up my eyes and preparing an 
ejaculation, when he interrupted mo, and con- 
tinued. “ ‘It is certain that heresies and schisms 
are of all others the greatest scandals , yea, more 
than corruption of manners ' for, as m the natural I 
body a wound, or solution of continuity, is worse 
than a corrupt humour ’ . j 

Here he laid down the volume, and said, " I 


will ask the professor of surgery whether a cut in 
the finger is worse than a scrofula I will then 
go to the professor of divinity, and ask him, 
whether the best Christian m Cambridge ought 
to be hanged to-morrow morning.” 

I stared at him whereupon he declared that 
every church on earth is heretical and schismati- 
cal, if the word of Christ is the foundation of the 
true , and that the fellow who was hanged last 
week for corruption of manners had, according to 
tho decision of Bacon, more Christianity in him 
than all tho heads of colleges. “ When he would 
follow theologians,” said my friend, “ he fallB into 
gross absurdities he corrects himself, or only 
trips harmlessly, when he walkB alone ” 

I myself was obliged to agree with my dis- 
putant, in ccnsunng an exception Speaking of 
sanguinary persecutions to force consciences, the 
author blames them, “ except it he in cases of 
overt scandal, blasphemy, &c” Now who shall 
decide what is overt scandal, or what is blas- 
phemy f That which is prodigiously so in one 
age and one country, is not at all in another. 
Such exceptions are the most pernicious things a 
great author can sanction 

Barrow 1 side with you Wc come now, 1 
perceive, to the Essay On Revenge 

Newton “ There is no man doth a wrong for 
the wrong’s sake, but thereby to purchase himself 
profit, or pleasure, or honour, or the like there- 
fore why should I be angry with a man for loving 
himself better than me!” 

If this be an excuse, why send a rogue to 
prison! All the crimes that men commit, are 
committed because they love themselves better 
than others , and it is the direction and extent of 
this loving, to the detriment of others, that con- 
stitutes the magnitude of the crime. Cruelty la 
the highest pleasure to the cruel man it is his 
love Murder may ensue and shall wo not be 
angry with him for loving himself better than the 
murdered ( 

On Bimula/ion and Dissimulation, we are 
told, “ Tho best composition and temperature 
is, to havo a power to feign, if there be no 
remedy ’’ 

Barrow In other words, to he whenever we find 
it convenient The two last decisions you have 
reported from him, as little become the chancellor 
as the philosopher , as little the philosopher as 
the citizen Why will you not read on I 

Newton I am afraid to mention the remark 
of my visitor on a sentcnco in the Essay Upon 
Goodness. 

Barrow Fear not what is it ! 

Newton. “ The desire of knowledge m excess 
caused man to fall ” 

Barrow. ThiB is a am the most rarely of all 
committed m our days If the earth is to be 
destroyed by fire, the bottom of a rush-chair will 
serve to consume all who are guilty of it, and 
what falls from heaven may fall upon other 
offenders. 

Newton “ Do you believe,” said my Mend, 
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"that God punished men for wishing to be wiser II Barrow Very excellent Iwish,beforehe cart 
for -wishing to follow him end to learn hi* plea- hi* invective* against Raleigh, he had reflected 
sure ? for wishing that acquisition by which more on a doctrine in the next page. “ Those 
beneficence and charity may be the most lumi- that have joined with their honour great travels, 
noosly and extensively displayed 1 No, Newton, cares, or penis, are less subject to envy : for men 
no. The Jews, who invented this story, were think that they earn their honours hardly, and 
envious of the scientific, for they were ignorant of pity them sometimes and pity ever healeth envy, 
the sciences. Astronomy, among the rest, was I am afraid it will be found on examination, that 
odious to them and hence the fables stuck Bacon in his morality was too like Seneca ; not 
ag.ie.t- the Tower of Babel, the observatory of a indeed wallowing in wealth and vice and crying 
better and a wiser people, their enemy, their con- out against them, hut hard-hearted and hypo- 
queror. Take care, or yon may be hanged for critical , and I know not with what countenance 
shooting at the stars If these fictions are believed he could have said, " By indignities men come to 
and acted on, you must conceal your telescope and dignities ” 

bum your observations ” New! on I have remarked with most satisfac- 

()n my representing to him the effects of | tion those sentences in which he appears to havo 
Divine Justice, in casting down to earth the forgotten both the age and station wherein he 
monument of human pride, he said, " The Ohser- lived, and to have equally overlooked the base 
vatory of Babylon was constructed of unliaked and summit of our ruder institutions "Power 
bricks, and upon an alluvial soil Look at the i to do good,” says he, as Euripides or Phocion 
Tower of Pisa look at every tower and steeple J might have said, and Pericles might have acted 
in that city you will find that they al! lean, and on it, “ is the true and lawful end of aspiring ; 
all in one direction, that is, toward the river for good thoughts (though God accept them) yet 
Homo havo fallen , man} will fall God would towards men are little better than good dreams, 
not havo been so angry with the Tower of Babel, | except they be put m act, and that can not bo 
if it had lieen built of Portland stouc a few weeks' without power and place, as the vantage and 
Joumoy to the westward, and you had been as commanding ground ” 

importunate as the Babylonians were, in their And again, "Reduce things to the first msti- 
attempts at paying him a visit ” tution, and observe wherein and how they have 

Ho expressed Ins wonder that Bacon, in the degenerated 1 But vet ask counsel of both times, 
feign of James, should hav e written, “ A king is of the annenter time what is best, and of the latter 
the sonant of his people, or (he he were without . tune what is fittest” 

« cattinq ” In other words, w hcncrer he ceases Harrow He spoke unadvisedly for, true as 
to be the sen-ant of Hu /itvjile, he forfeits his these sen torn ch are, they would lend toward re- 
nght to the throne pubbeamsm, if men minded them Of this how- 

linrrow Tnith sometimes comes unaware upon ever there is as little danger as that the scr- 
Caution, and sometimes speaks in public as v ants of kings should follow the advice he gives 
unconsciously as in a dream I afterward 

Newton Sir, although you desired mo rather “ Embrace and invite helps and advices, touch- 
to investigate and note the imperfections of my mg the execution of thy place , and do not drive 
author, than what is excellent m hun, as you assy such as bring thee information, as meddlers, 
would rather the opaquer parts of the sun, than but accept of them m good part ” 
what is manifest of his gloiy to the lowest and Newton On Seditions, ho says the matter is of 
most insensible, vet, from the study of your writ- " two kinds, much poverty and much discon- 
ings, and from the traces of your hand in others, tentraent ” It appears to me that here is only one 
I am sometimes led to notice the beauties of his kind for much discontentment may spring, and 
style It requires the greatest strength to support usually does, from much poverty 
such a weight of richness as we sometimes find in Barrow Certainly He should not have placed 
hun. The flond grows vapid where the room is cause and effect as two causes You must how- 
not capacious, and where perpetual freshness of ever have remarked his wonderful sagacity in thia 
thought does not animate and sustain it, Un- brief essay, which I hesitate not to declare the 
happily, it seems to have been taken up mostly finest piece of workmanship that ever was com- 
by such writers as have least invention posed on any part of government. Take Ans- 

Barrow, Read to me the sentence or the para- totelcs and Machiavclh, and compare the best 
graph that pleases you sections of their works to this, and then you will 

N eicton. 'Tis On Knry be able, in some degree, to calculate the anpenorlty 

“Lastly, near kinsfolks and fellows in office, of genius m Bacon 
and those that have lieen bred together, are more Newton 1 have not analysed the political 
apt to envy their equals when they are raised , for works of Aristoteles, hut I find in Machiavelli 
it doth upbraid unto them their ow n fortunes, and many common thoughts, among many ingenious, 
pointoth at them, and cometh oftener into their many just, many questionable, and many false 
remembrance, and meurreth likewise more into ones 

the note of others j and envy ever redoubleth from Barrow What are you tur ning over 1 Do not 
speech and fame.” let me lose anything you have remarked. 
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Newton. "Money,” aayB my lord, “is like mock; 
Dot good except it be spread." I am afnud this 
troth would subvert, m the mind of a reflecting 
man, all that has been urged by the learned author 
on the advantages of nobility, and even of royalty 
for which reason I dare not examine it only let 
me, sir, doubt before you, whethor “this is to be 
done by suppressing, or at the least keeping a 
strait hand upon, the devouring trades of usury, 
engrossing, great pasturages, and the like ” 
Barrow I wish he never had used, which he 
often does, thoso silly words, and the like 
Newton Great pasturages arc not trades , and 
they must operate in a way directly opposite to 
the one designated 

Barrow I know not whether a manifest fault 
in reasoning be not sometimes moro acceptable 
than stale and worm-eaten and weightless truths 
Heaps of these are to be found in almost every 
modem writer Bacon has fewer of them than any 
Nicholas Machuivelli is usually mentioned as 
the deepest and acutest of the Italians a people 
whose grave manner often makes one imagine 
there is more to be found m them t han they pos- 
sess. Take down that volume road the examples 
I have transcribed at the end 

“ The loss of every devotion and every religion 
draws after it infinite inconveniences and infinite 
disorders ” 

Inconveniences and disorders would follow, sure 
enough the losses, being negatives, draw nothing 
“ In a well-constituted government, war, peace, 
and amity, should lie deliberated on, not for the 
gratification of a few, but for the common good. 

“ That war is just which is necessary 
“It is a cruel, inhuman, and impious thing, 
even in war, stvprare le donne, viziare le ver- 
gira, &c 

“ Fraud is detestable in everything ” 

These most obvious truths come forward as if 
he had now discovered them for the first time 
He tells us also that “A pnnee ought to taka 
care that the people arc not without food " He 
says with equal gravity that “Fraud is detestable 
in everything ” and that “ A minister ougjjt to be 
averse from public rapine, and should augment 
the public weal ” 

It would be an easy matter to fill many pagOB 
with flat and unprofitable sentences I had only 
this blank one for it , and there are many yet, the 
places of which are marked, with only the first 
words. Do not lose your time in looking for 
them we must not judge of him from these 
defects. 

Newton. 'Whenever I have heard him praised, it 
was for vigour of thought 
Barrow He is strongest where ho is most per- 
verse. There are men who never Bhow their 
muscles but when they have the cramp. 

Newton. Consistency and firmness are not the 
characteristics of the Florentines, nor ever were 
Machiavelh wished at one tune to satisfy the man 
of probity, at another to conciliate the rogue and 
robber , at one time to stand on the alert for the 


return of liberty, at another to Bit in the portico 
of the palace, and trim the new livery of nascent 
princes. If we consider him as a writer, he was 
the acutest that had appeared since the revival of 
letters None had reasoned so profoundly on the 
1 political interests of society, or had written so 
clearly or so boldly. 

Barrow. Nevertheless, the paper of a hoy’s 
cracker, when he has let it off, would be ill-used by 
writing Buch stuff upon it as that which you have 
been reading The great mont of Maehiavelh, in 
style, is the avoiding of superlatives. We can with 
difficulty find an Italian prose-writer who is not 
weak and inflated by the continual ubc of them, to 
give him pomp and energy, as ho imagines. 

Newton. Davila too is an exception. 

Barrrno The little elegance there is among the 
Italians, is m their historians and poets, the 
preachers, the theologians, the ethic writers, the 
critics, are contemptible in the last degree Well; 
we will now leave the Issum nation, and turn 
homeward 

You will find that Bacon, like all men conscious 
of their strength, never strains or oversteps. 
While the Italians are tho same m the church 
and m the market-place, while the preacher 
and policmcllo are speaking in tho same key and 
employing almost the same language, while a 
man’s Hod and his rotten tooth arc treated in the 
same manner, we find at home convenience and 
proportion Yet the French have taken more 
pains than we have done to give their language 
an edge and polish , and, although we have minds 
m England more massy and more elevated than 
theirs, they may claim a nearer affinity to the 
greater of the ancients 

I have been the loss unwilling to make this 
digression, as we are now come nigh tho place 
where we must be slow and circumspect. Tho 
Bubjcct awes and confounds me Human reason 
is a frail guide in our disquisitions on royally, 
which requires in us some virtue like unto faith. 
We can not see into it clearly with the eyes of the 
flesh or of philosophy, hut must humble and 
abase ourselves to be worthy of feelmg what it is. 
For want whereof, many high and proud spirits 
have boon turned aside from it, by the right hand 
of Hod, who would not lead them into its lights 
and eiyoyments, because they came as questioners 
not as seekers, would have walked when they 
should have stood, and would have stood when 
they should have knelt 

Newton Sir, I do not know whether you will 
condescend to listen with patience to the thoughts 
excited in me by Bacon’s observations on the 
character of a king 

Barrow lie shocked me by what he said before 
on the fragility of his title God forbid that 
common men should talk like the Lord High 
Chancellor 1 

Newton I was shocked m a contrary direction, 
and, as it were, by a repercussion, at hearing him 
call a king a mortal God on earth • and I do not 
find anywhere in the Scriptures, that “ the living 
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God told him lie should die, like a man, lest he presents! Nothing can be more pedantic than 
he should be proud, and flatter himself that God the whole of the sixteenth section.” 
had, with his name, imparted onto him his nature Barrow But there are sound truths in it, and 
also.” advice too good to he taken every day. 

Sorely, sir, God would repent as heartily of Newton. On Nobility. 
having made a king, as we know he repented of “ A great and potent nobility . . putteth life 
having made a man, if it were possible his king and spirit into the people, but preeseth their 
should have tamed out so silly and irrational a fortune " 

creature. However vain and foolish, he must find “ The man most have turned fool,” said my 
about him, every day, such natural wants and friend, “to write thus. Are life and spirit pnt 
desires as could not appertain to a God I made into people by the same means as their fortune is 
the same remark to my visitor, who said calmly, depressed ? ” 

“ Bacon in the next sentence hath a saving grace , On A theism 

and speaketh as wisely and pointedly as ever he “ ' The fool hath said in his heart there is no 
did. He says, ' Of all kind of men, God is the God ’ It is not said, ‘ the fool hath thought in his 
least I ich olden to them, for he doth most for heart."’ 

them, and they do ordinarily least for him ’ A No, nor is It necessary , for, to say in hie 
sentence not very favourable to their admission heart, is to think within himself, to be intimately 
as pastors of the people, and somewhat strong commuted 

against them os visible heads of the Church “ It appeareth in nothing more, that atheism is 
But, Mr Newton, you will detect at once a defi- rather in the lip than in the heart of man, than 
cicney of logic in the words, • That king that by this, that atheists will ever lie talking of that 
holds not religion the best reason of state, is void their opinion, as if they fainted in it within tbem- 
ot all piety and justice, the supporters of a selves, and would be glad to be strengthened by 
king Supposing a king soundly minded and w el) the consent of others nay more, you shall have 
educated . a broad supposition, and not easily atheists strive to get disciples, as it fiireth with 
entering our preliminaries may not he lie just, other sects ” 

be pious, bo religious, without holding his religion Bo great is my horror at atheists, that I would 

as the best reason of state, or the best guide in neither reason with them nor shout them , but 
it! Must he lie void of all piety, and all justice, surely they are as liable to conceit and vanity as 
who sometimes thinks other reasons of state more other men are, and as proud of leading ub captive 
applicable to his purposes than religion t l’salms to their opinions 1 could wish the noble author 
and Back-cloth ure admirable things , but these, had abstained from quoting Saint Bernard, to 
the last expedients of the most contnte religion, prove the priesthood to have been, even in those 
will not al*aj» keep an enemy from burning your days, more immoral than the laity, and I am 
wns arid violating jour women, when a few shocked at hearing that "learned times," espe- 
pieces or cannon, and loftiness of spirit instead cially with peace and prosperity, tend toward 
of humilmtion, will do it” atheism Better blind ignorance, better war and 

He wont on, and asserted that the king is not pestilence and famine 
the sole fountain of honour, .is he is called in the Barrow Gently, gently t God may forgive his 
Jtssay, aiul < aunot be more fairly entitled so, than creature for not knowing him when he meets him , 
ZTJ" , UT ® t ^ ,on Hu remarked that but loss easily for fighting against him, after talk- 
" j raill ' c J" m master of arts, winch ing to him and supping with him , less easily for 
nunrnii' —h* 1 ' ro< l ,, ' reK more merit than the breaking his image, set up by him at every door 
order^of whosTI™™ namt ‘d HC '' eraI m that and Biich is man , less easily for a senes of I 
Wh, . w 1 ™mmg or virtues I net er heard fratricides . and such is war 

never had* until' he 'La* 'IT® 1 tlloufllt 1 Newton I ain wrong and here again let 
nressed his wonder tl ^ \ Hul ex ‘ me the strange paradox of my visitor, 

Wh^hc lmo to n {orp0l ’ CD thum rath0T than taz »rd another fault. In the words 

life of the law,’ “the Lw leads Tnmonotly & ^ *** * ma * P ° U 

"EliSS 1 it "all Tu^T * ^ * “ 

ammateth thn dead i. * “ «e at all, than such an opinion as is unworthy 

aU his subjects,’ the parl.amentTnd oth'er “ f ° r the ° Ue 18 unbebef ' the otheris co “- 

tratureg arc U36IC8B, In the ninth panurninh he « a nr) i>e M »» « < ■ , .. , 

s— f z 

sXiS^as tfiszssz zzi'stsziJi*? 

a crown Kn i hr- eon - U-I.* , ;r l , arm of a “Ported education, or resting on 

them ftnm the despotic to tTe^iberanV 3 

ing the first possession to have been obtained by Kente of thT IsS Z 

conquest, ho convokes the different orders of h,s city yTbeiL of i i F 

people, and quests their assent to the statutes re^tS® was* sSd 
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deity th «- n at his devil. 1 know not what interest 
he could have in making Satan so august a crea- 
ture, and so ready to share the dangers and sor- 
rows of the angels he had seduced. I know not, 
on the other hand, what could have urged him to 
make the better ones so dastardly, that, even at 
the voice of their Creator, not one among them 
offered his service to rescue from eternal perdition 
the last and weakest of intellectual beings Even 
his own Son sate silent, and undertook the mis- 
sion but slowly, although the trouble was momen- 
tary if compared with his everlasting duration, 
and the pain small if compared with his ante- 
rior and future bliss. Far be it from me,” cried 
be 

Borrow Did he cry so i then I doubt whatr 
ever he said , for those are precisely the words 
that all your sanctified rogues begin their lies 
with Well, let us hear however what he asserted 
Newton “ Far lie it from mo, Mr. Nowtou, to 
lessen the merits of our Divine Redeemer 1, on 
the contrary, am indignant that poets and theo- 
logians should frequently lean toward it ” 

Borrow Did he look at all indignant 1 
Newton 11c looked quite calm 
Barrow. Ha 1 I thought so I doubt your 
friend’s sincerity 

Newton He is a very sincere man 
Barrow So much the worse 
Newton. How ( 

Barrow We will discourse another tune upon 
this. I meant only what we may easily elucidate 
when wo meet again At present we have throe- 
fourths of the volume to get through. 

Newton “ Atheism leaves a man to sense, to 
philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to reputation 
all which may he guides to an outward moral vir- 
tue, though religion were not but superstition 
dismounts all these, and erecteth an absolute 
monarch yin the minds of men therefore atheism 
did never perturb states ” 

Again, “ We see the times inclined to atheism 
as the times of Augustus Ceesar were cml 
times but superstition hath been the confusion 
of many states ” 

I wish the noble author had kept to himself 
the preference he gives atheism over superstition 
for, if it be just, as it Heems to be, it follows that 
we should be more courteous and kind toward 
an atheist, than toward a loose catholic or rigid 
sectary 

Barrow I see no reason why we should not he 
courteous and kind toward men of all persuasions, 
provided we are certain that, neither by their own 
inclination nor by the instigation of another, they 
would bum us alive to save our souls, or invade 
our conscience for the pleasure of carrying it with 
them at their girdles 

Atheism would make men have too little to do 
with others superstition makes them wish to 
have too much. Atheism would make some fools 
superstition makes many madmen Atheism 
would ofteuer be in good humour than supersti- 
tion is out of bad. I could bring many more and J 


many stronger arguments in support of Bacon ! 
and the danger wonid be little in adducing them : 
for the current runs violently m a contrary direc- 
tion, and will have covered everything with 
slime and sand before atheism can have her turn 
against it. 

Newton If atheism did never perturb states, as 
Bacon asserts, thon nothing is more unjust than 
to punish it by the arm of the civil power It was 
impolitic: in him to remind the world that it was 
peaceful and happy for Bixty years together, while 
those who ruled it were atheists , when we must 
acknowledge that it never has been happy or 
peaceful for so many days, at a time, under the 
wisest and most powerful (as they call the present 
one) of the Most Christian kings. For, if the 
observation and the fact he true, and if it alBO be 
true that the most rational aim of man is happi- 
ness, then must it follow that hiB most rational 
wish, and, being his most rational, therefore his 
most innocent and laudable, is the return of such 
tim es 

Barrow We will go forward to the Essay On 
Empire 

Newton I do not think the witter is correct in 
saying that “ kings want matter of desire ” 
Wherever there is vacuity of mind, there must 
either be flaccidity or era: ing , and this vacuity 
must necessarily be found m the greater part of 
princes, from the defects of their education, from 
the fear of offending them m its progress by in- 
terrogations and admonitions, from the habit of 
rendering all things valueless by the facility with 
which they are obtained, and transitory by the 
negligence with which they are received and 
holden 

“Princes many times make themselves desires, 
and set their hearts upon toys, sometimes upon a 
budding, sometimes upon erecting of an order, 
sometimes upon obtaining excellency in some art 
or feat of the bond ” 

On which my visitor Baid, “ The latter desire is 
the least common among them Whenover it 
does occur, it arises from idleness, and from tho 
habitude of doing what they ought not For, 
commendable as such exercises are, in those who 
have no better and higher to employ their time 
m, they are unbecoming and injurious m kings, 
all whose hours, after needful recreation and the 
pleasures which all men share alike, should be 
occupied in taking heed that those under them 
perform their duties ’’ 

Barrow Bacon lived in an age when tho wisest 
men were chosen, from every rank and condition, 
for the administration of affairs Wonderful is it, 
that one mind on this subject should have per- 
vadod all the princes m Europe, not excepting the 
Turk, and that we can not point out a prime mi- 
nister of any nation, at that period, deficient in 
Bagacity or energy.* Yet that even the greatest, so 

* There Is a remark In a preceding Esaay wbioh oould 
not be noftloed in the text 

" As for the acquaintance whioh is to be sought in travel, 
that whioh is most of all profitable, is acquaintance with 
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noeh greater than any we have had since among with some of those persons who constitute so eh 
ns, did not come up to the standard he had fixed, councils, you would think the word cabinet quite 
U evident enough. as applicable to them, as to cards or counters, or 

“ The wisdom," says he, " of all three latter timet miniature pictures, or essences, or pot* of po- 
in princes’ affairs, is rather fine deliveries, and mntum 

shifting of danger •» and mischiefs when they arc Newton How then, m the name of wonder, are 
near, than solid and grounded courses to keep tho great matters of government earned on t 
thou aloof but this is lmt to try masteries with Barrow Great dinners are put upon the table, 
fortune And let men beware bow they ncgleet not by the entertainer but by Hie waiters There 
and suffer matter of trouble to bo prepared , for are usual!} some dextrous hands accustomed to 
no man can forbid the spark, nor tell whence it the business The same weights are moved by 
may come the same ropes and pulleys. There is no vast 

Newton Air, it was on this passage that my address required in hooking them, and no mighty 
friend exdaimid, “The true philosopher is the i strength in the bawling 

only true prophet From tho death of this, the] Niuton I have taken but few notes of some 
brightest m 'ioth capacities, a few years opened admirable things in my way to the Essay On 
the entire scroll of his awful predictions 1 et age ('unrung 

after age will the same truths be disregarded, Barron I may remind you bercafter of some 
even though men of a v oice us deep, and a heart omissions in other plates 

less hollow, should repeat them Hase men Aeiotun I find Baton no dospiser of books in 
must rsiw ntw familus though the venerable men of business os people mostly arc 
edifice oi our constitution be taken down for Bairmn Because they know little of them, and 
the abutments, and broken fortunes must be fimylht} could manage the whole world by their 
soldered in the flames of war blown up for the genius This is tho commonest of delusions in 
occasion the slnllows ot society tV ell doth Baton say. 

On this subject he hums If is too lax and easy ‘ There bt that can pack tho cards and yet can 
Among the reasons for legitimate wir he n ikons not play well so there are some that are good 
the imbrue vug of truth Jit stoms unwilling to m canvasses and factions that are otherwise weak 
speak plainly, yet he means to signify that we men 

may declare war against a intion for lnr prospe Fortunate the country (hit is not the dupe of 
nty a prosperity raised by her industry by the these intruders and bustlers who often rise to the 
honesty of her dealings, and by excelling us m highest posts by their readiness to lend an arm 
the quality ot her commodity in the exactness of at cycry stepping stone in the dirt, and are found 
workmanship, in pumtuality and in i redit is lonvLment in their way as the candle snuffers 

Burrvu Hell itself, with ill its jealousy and m gaining houses who lia\ c usually their rouleau 
malignity and film hood maid not utter a sen at the sen iceot the half ruined 
tencc more pernicious to thi interests and lin Jlcvtnn I am sorry to find my Lord High 
provcinenf of minkiml It is the duty of cveiy Chant ellor weiring as little the face ot an honest 
state, to provide aud salt h that not only no other man as doth one of these 
in its vicuuty but that uo other with whith it j Bureau llow so t 

has dealing* immediate 01 remoter do lost an! A niton He says "If a man would cross a 
inch of territory or a farthing of wealth by aggres I business tliat he doubts some other would hand 
sion I Imres fun at their next door rather the ' somcly and effectually move, let him pretend to 
ff “ 0<i ,lm “ of *’ ul Correct your own wish it well and move it himself in such sort as 
ill n&lutrt, and \<>u lictd not dread jour rivals ]ma> foil it 

Let him hate them uni wear them every dai if i W hat must I think of such counsel 7 

| Indeed a Christian may propose it and they will Barrou Bacon, as I observed before, often 
unfit him for competition with you | forgets his character Sometimes he speaks the 

«n>e a , * no * ' 10 ! ht °» Counsel language of truth and honesty, with more freedom 
f he doctrine of Italy aud practice oft ranee, in than a better man eould do safely again he 
some kings times hath introduced lulnnet conn teaches a lesson of baseness and roguery to’ the 
n t T y Uf dlBU *« Public, such as he eould intend only for the pn- 

s n U d °f m<kei1 ,eem a Tat0 oar of Mme young statesman, before his 
»PPO«Hon One would sooner have ex rehearsal on the stage of politics The words 
pected cabinet cards uni counter s, ca/nnet minia from the prompter s book have crept into the text, 

°! B . 0t ! and m J nre tho P ie oe Bacon might not have 

Barrow. Isaac * if you had conversed, as I have, Uked to cancel the directions hThad given so 

much to his mind instead of which, he draws 

§*£££!?! Of embasaadorm , for to, himself up and cnes austerely. « But these small 

to tr.„Jto,g m on. country, he sh.ll.uck the expose wares and petty points of cunning are infinite, 

This, whatever It may appear to u» was not ludicrous , 14 ,? ere a good deed to make a list of them 

nor sarcastic when Bacon wrote it, bat might be applied * 0r 110 thing doth more hurt in a state than that 
•a well to the embassador* tod aecretaiie* of England as inning men pass for wise ” 
other state*, Newton He has other things about wisdom in 
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another place "On the wisdom for a man's bank. Cicero and Demosthenes were lahonona in 
gelt” composition, and their replies were, I doubt not, 

Barrow. I must repeat one noble sentence , for as much studied as their addresses For it was a 
I fear, if you begin to read it, I may interrupt you, part of the orator to foresee the points of attack 
not being master of my mind when his comes to which his oration was exposed, and to prepare 
over it. “ Divide with reason lietween self-love the materials, and the arrangement of them, for 
and society , and be so true to thyself as thou bo defending it 

not false to others, especially to thy king and “It was well said by Thcmistocles to the king 
country It is a poor centre of a man's actions, of I’ereia, that speech a as like cloth of Arras,” &c. 
himself it is Tight earth , for that only stands Themistoclcs might as well have spoken of 
fast upon his own centre , whereas all things that velvet of Genoa and satin of Lyons, 
have affinity with the heavens, movo upon the On Exjieiae there is much said quite worthy 
centre of another, which they benefit ” of Bacon's experience and prudence but belays 

What an imagination is Bacon's 1 what splendid down one rule which I think I can demonstrate 
and ardent language ' In what prosc-wnter of our to be injurious in its tendency 
country, or of Home, or of Greece, is there any- “ If a man will keep but of even hand, his 
thing equal or similar to it' ordinary expenses ought to be but to the half of 

Newton On Innovations 1 find the sontonce his receipts , and if he think to wax rich, but to 
which I have heard oftener quoted than any in the the third part ” 

volume “ Time is the greatest innovator " Should all private gentlemen, and others who 

Wo take the axiom up without examination , it are not gentlemen, but whose income is of the 
is doubtful and inconsiderate Does it mean much same value, spend only the third part ot it, the 
time or little time 1 By a great innovator wo nation w ould be more nearly ruined within the 
must cither signify an innovator in great matters, century, than it would be it c\ cry one of them 
or in many at once, or nearly' at once Now mortgaged his property to half its amount 
Time is slow in innovation of any kind , and all A wiser sayung comes soon afterward, where 
great innovations are violences, as it were, done to he spoaks On the true greatness of kingdoms and 
Time, crowding into a small space what would in estates 

ordinary case-, occupy a largci Time, without “No people overcharged with tribute ib fit for 
other agents, would innovate little for the por- empire” 

tionB of Time are all the same, and being so, their How happy, my- dear sir, is our condition, in 
forces must be tlie same likewise having been ever both generous and thnfty, ready 

Barrow That satisfies me at all times to succour the oppressed, and conde- 

Newton Truth and falsehood are the two great scendmg on this holy occasion to ask the counte- 
mnovatora, always at work, and sometimes the nance of none' how happy, to have marched straight 
one uppermost and sometimes tlie other forward in the line of duty with no policy to 

Borrow Let ns engage ourselves in the service thwart, no penury to enfeeble, and no debt to 
of Truth, where tlio sen ue is not perilous , and burthen ns 1 Although our nobility is less magm- 
let us win Time to help us, for without him few iiccnt than m tlie reign of the Tudors, T do verily 
can not stand against many believe it is as free and independent , and its bos- 

Neiotou (tu Ft lendthip there arc some things pitality so conducive (as Bacon says) to martial 
which sit loose upon the subject The utility greatness, is the same as ever, although the 
of it seems to be prim i pally in the view of Bacon quality of the guests be somewhat c hanged. 

Borne positions are questionable lianow Isaac 1 arc you Hcnoust 

“Certain it is that whosoever hath his mind Norton Dear sir, the subject animates me. 

fraught with many thoughts, his wits and under- Barrow What sparkles is haTdly more trans- 

standiug do clarity and break up in the commu- parent than what is turbid Y our animation, my 
nicatmg and disc ournmg with another, ho tossoth friend, perplexed mo I perceive you are vehe- 
Iuh thoughts more easily , he marshalloth them mently moved by the glory of our country 
more orderly , he sceth how they look when they Non ton As we derive a great advantage from 
arc turned into words, finally, ho waxetli wisci tlie nature of our nobility, so do wc denvo an 
than himself, and that more by on hour’s discourse equal one from the dispositions and occupations 
than by a day’s meditation ’ of tlie people How unfortunate would it he for 

This I conceive is applicable to one frame of us, if wc had artisans cooped up like tame pigeons 
mind, but not to another of equal capacity and in unwholesome lofts, bendmg over the loom by 
elasticity. I admire the ingenuity of the thought, tallow-hgbt, and refreshing their exhausted bodies 
and the wording of it, nevertheless I doubt at.daybreakwith ardent liquors 1 Indeed, in compa- 
whether it suits not better the mind of an acute rison with this, the ubo of slaves itself, which Bacon 
lawyer than of a contemplative philosopher Never calls a groat advantage, was almost a blessing 
have I met with anyone whose thoughts are Barrow Let us not speculate on cither of these 
marshalled more orderly in conversation than in curses, which may not he felt as such when they 
composition nor am I acquainted in the Uni- come upon us, for we shall he stunned and tor- 
versity with any gentleman of fluent speech, pefied by the greatness of our tall 
whose ideas arc not frequently left dry upon the What have you next ! 


m imaginary conversations 

Newton On Sutpieum I find an Italian pro- Newton He is inconsequent in his reasoning, 
verb, which the learned author has misconstrued when he Bays, " There is no excellent beauty that 
“Sospetto licenaa fedc” he translates, “ Suspi hath not some strangeness in the proportion 
cion gives a passport to fiuth ’ The meaning is A man can not tell whether Apelles or Albert 
(my visitor tells me), "Suspicion dismisses fide- Purer were the more tnfler, whereof the one 
lity.” « Licensure un semtore, ’ is, to dismiss a would make a personage by geometrical proper- 
servant That the person suspected is no longer tions , the other, by taking the best parts out of 
bound to fidelity, is the axiom of a nation, in divers faces to make one excellent " 
which fidelity is readier to quit a man than Borrow fl hereof is of which, not of whom 
suspicion is Newton If “ there is no excellent beauty that 

It cost me many hours of inquiry to search hath not some strangeness in the proportion,’ then 
into the propriety of his thoughts Upon Amin Apelles was no tnfler in taking the best parts of 
turn Ho says, * It n tounted by some a weak divert facet, which would produce tome strangeness 
ness in primes to have favourites , but it is of all in the proportion, unless he corrected it 
otherr the remedy against ambitions groat Barrow True Bacon s first remark, however, 
ones for when the way of pleasuring and dis is perfectly just and novel What strikes us m 
pleasuring liclh by the fivountc, it is impossible beauty is that which we did not expect to find, 
any other should l>e or ergreat from anything wo had seen before a new arrange- 

1 hope, and am willing to believe, that my Lord mont of excellent parts The same thing may be 
Chancellor Bacon was a true and loyal subject , said of genius , the other great gift of the Dm 
yet one would almost be tempted to think in read nity, not always so acceptable to his creatures, 
mg him that there must lie a curse in hereditary hut which however has this advantage if you will 
princes, and that he hod set his private mark allow it to be one, that, whereas beauty has most 
upon if when he praises their use of favourites, admirers at its first appearance, genius has most 
and supposes them surrounded by moan persons at it* last, and begins to bo commemorated in the 
and ambitious ones, by poisons and counter period when the other is forgotten 
| poisons Sqjanus and Tigclhnus, our Gavcstons Newton What you said of beauty, as striking 
and Mortimers our Empsons and Dudleys, our us chiefly in being unexpected from anything 
Wolseys and Buckinghams, are like certain furni wo had sotn before, is applicable no less to 
gations to drive away rats, which indeed do drive ugliness 

them out, but also make the house undesirable to Barrow I am not giving a definition, but 
inhabit He recommends “ the continual inter recording an observation, which would be inexact 
change of favours and disgraces whereby they without the remaining words "tt new arrangement 
may not know what to expect and be, as it were, of excellent parts 

in a wood Newton Our author errs more widely than 

Barron By the ctfcct of this policy, we find before , not, as before, in drawing a false conclu 
tho countenances of the statesmen and courtiers »ion " Such personages he continues to remark, 
who lived in his age almost without exception, "I think would please nobody but the painter 
mean and suspicious The greatest men look, in who made them not but I think a painter may 
their portraits as if they were waiting for a box make a better face than ever was, but he must 
on the ear, lowering their heads, raising their do it by a kind ot felicity (as a musician that 
shoulders, and half closing their eyos, for the maketh an excellent air in music), and not by 
reception of it rulo” Nothing of excellent is to be done by 

Newton What he says Of nation m men, seems felicity 
Bpokon bv some one who saw through it from Barrow Felicity and Excellence rarely meet, 
above tht same On Custom and Education and hardly know one another 
Here he speaks with more verity than consola Newton Certainly no musician ever composed 
tion, when he says, ‘ There be not two more for an exalUni air otherwise than by rule Felicity 
timate properties than to have a little of the fool is without it 

and not too much of the honest therefore ox Barrow Beauty does not seem to dazrle but to 
tremo lovers of then countrv were never fortunate , deaden him He reasons that tho principal part 
neither can they be for when a man placeth his of beauty lies m decent motion, and assertB that 
thoughts without himself he gocth not his own "No youthy person can bo comely but by pardon, 

,, _ and by considering tho youth as to make np the 

In the Essay Os I outh and Age what can comeliness Much of this refaction may have 
, true,, » ^hat con be more novel or more been fashioned and cast by the age of the observer, 
eoquent, than this sentence i much by the hour of the day I think it must 

Jllen of age object too much consult too long, have been a rainy morning, when he had eaten 
adventure too little, repent too soon, and seldom unnpe fruit for breakfast i 
Mive business homo to the foil penod, but content Newton Perhaps sour grapes 
themselves with a mediocrity of suet ess On Deformity I have transcribed a long sen- 

What he says Of Beauty is less considerate tenco here he seems more at home 
Barrow I do not wonder at it Beauty is not " Because there is in man an election touching 
stript in a Court of Chancery, as Fortune is the frame of his mind, and a necessity in the 
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frame of hie body, the stars of natural inclination 
are sometimes obscured by the sun of discipline 
and virtue, therefore it is good to consider of 
deformity, not as a sign which is most docciv- 
able, but as a cause which seldom fiuleth of the 
effect.” 

Nothing can be truer in all its parts, or more 
magnificent in the whole 
Barrow This short essay is worth many li- 
braries of good bookB. Several hundreds of 
esteemed authors have not m them the substance 
and spirit of the sentence you recited 
Newton. On Building he says, “Houses are 
built to lire in, and not to look on ” 

Half of this is untrue Sheds and hovels, the 
first habitations (at least the first artificial ones) 
of men, were built to live in, and not to look on 
but houses are built for both otherwise why give 
directions for the proportions of porticoes, of 
columns, of intercolummationB, and of whatever 
else delights the beholder in architecture, and 
flatters the possessor i Is the beauty of cities no 
honour to the inhabitants, no excitement to the 
defence < External order in visible objects hath 
relation and intercourse with internal propriety 
and decorousncss 1 doubt not but the beauty of 
Athens had much effect on the patriotism, and 
some on the genius, of the Athenians Part of 
the interest and animation men receive from 
Homer, lies in their conception of the magnificence 
of Troy Even the little rock of Ithaca rears up 
its palaces sustained by pillars , and pillars are 
that portion of an edifice on which the attention 
rests longest and most complacently For wo 
have no other means of calculating so well the 
grandeur of edifices, as by the magnitude of the 
support they need, and it is the only thing about 
them which we measure in any way by our own 
“ Neither do I reckon it an ill seat only where 
the air is unwholesome, but likewise whore the 
air is unequal as jou shall see many fine scats 
sot upon a knap of ground, environed with higher 
hills round about it, whereby the heat of the sun 
is pent in, and the wind gathcretli as m 
troughs,” &c 

Now surely this very Inap of groutul is the 
very spot to be chosen for the commodiousness of 
its situation, its salubrity, and its beauty There 
is as little danger of the wind gathering in these 
troughs as in goat-skmR He must have taken 
his idea from some Italian work the remark is 
suitable only to a southern climate 
Barrow In one so rainy as ours is, it would 
have been more judicious, 1 think, to have warned 
against building the house upon clay or marl, 
which are retentive of moisture, slippery nine 
months in the twelve, cracked the other three, of 
a colour offensive to the sight, of a soil little ac- 
commodating to garden-plants, the water usually 
unwholesome, and the roads impassablo 
Newton. On Negotiating T am sorry to find 
again our lord chancellor a dissembler and a tutor 
to lies 

“ To deal in person is good when a man’s face 


I breedeth regard, as commonly with inferiors; or 
In tender cases, where a man's eye upon the coun- 
tenance of him with whom he speaketh, may give 
him a direction how far to go , and generally 
where a man mil reterre to himself liberty, either to 
dtsaeow or to expound " 

Barrow. Bad enough but surely he must ap- 
pear to you anything rather than knave, when ho 
recommends the employment offroward and absurd 
men, be the busmens what it may. 

Newton. He reco mm ends them for business 
which doth not well bear out itself; and m which, 
one would think, the wariest aro the most wanted 

Barrow But, like men who have j'ust tripped, 
he walks the firmer and stouter instantly. The 
remainder of the Essay is worthy of his per- 
spicacity 

Nevtton In the next, On Followers and Friends, 
I find the word espial used by him a second 
time, for a minister the French call espion It 
appears io me that it should denote, not the 
jierson buf the action, as the same termination is 
used m trial 

Burrow Bight. We want Borne words in com- 
position as we want some side-dishes at table, less 
for necessity than for decoration On this prin- 
ciple, I should not quarrel with a writer who had 
UBed the verb originate , on condition however 
that he used it as a neuter none buf a sugar- 
slave would employ it actively It may stand 
opposite to terminate 

Bacon in the preceding sentence used glorious 
for vainrglonous . a latmiam among the many of 
the age, and among the few of the author Our 
language bears gallicisms better than Iatmisms 
but whoever is resolved to write soberly must be 
contented with tlie number of each that was 
found among us in tlie time of the Reformation. 
Little is to be rejected of shat was then in use, 
and less of anything new is henceforward to be 
admitted By which prudence and caution wc 
may in time have writers as elegant as the Italian 
and the French, whom already we oxcood, as this 
little volume proves, in vigour and invention 

Newton. lie says further on, “ It ib true that 
in government it is good to use men of one rank 
equally , for to countenance some extraordinarily 
is to make them insolent, and the rest discontent , 
because they may claim a due but contrariwise in 
favour, to use men with much difference and elec- 
tion is good , for it maketh the persons preferred 
more thankful, and the rest more oflicious, because 
all is of favour ” 

Here again I am sorry so groat an authority 
Rhould, to use the words of my usitor, let Ins 
conscience run before his judgment, and his 
tongue slip in between ‘In saying that all is 
of favour’ (thus carps my visitor) ‘he gives a 
preference to another form of government over 
the monarchal ; another form indeed where all is 
not of favour , where something may be attributed 
to virtue, something to industry, something to 
genius , where something may accrue to us from 
the gratitude of our fellow-citizens, and not every- 
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thing drop and drive! from the frothy puling* of Newton. In the first sentence On Ceremo nits 
one swathed up m bandages never changed nor and Respects, sro the words, “ He that is only 
loosened, of one held always in the same arms, real had need have exceeding great parts of 
and with its face turned always m the same virtue.” This weighty and sorrowful truth does 


direction ’ 


not prevent me from questioning the expression, 


Burrow Hold 1 bold 1 this is as had as Bacon h/ul need have 
or Milton nay, Cicero and Demosthenes, in the Barrow The true words, which all authors 
blindness of their hearts, lould scarcely have write amms, are, ha' need of Ha’ need sounds 
spoken, to the nations thc\ guided with more like had need, and haw sounds like of in speak- 
contcmptuons asperity of royal power mg quickly Hence the wisest men have written 

Neirtnu 1 venerate it, a- coming of God the words improperly, by writtng at once from the 

Barron Hold again 1 all things come from car, without an appeal or reference to grammar 
him the hangman and the hanged are in the Newton On Brake he says ingeniously, but 
same predicament with the anointcr and the not altogether truly, “ Fame is like a river, that 
aimin' c<l boareth up things light and swollen, and drowns 

A'/ n ton Sir, you remind me of an observation things weighty and Rolid ” 
made in mi father's house by the son of a repub- Barron: This is true only of literary fame 
lican, and who indeed was little hotter than one and the drowned things are brought to light 
himself 111 father had upbraided him on his again, sometimes by the warmer season and 
irrciercncc to the Lord's anointed he asked my sometimes by the stormier 

father why he allowed his mind to lie limc-twiggcd lie uses suspect for Kiuepinott we retain aspect, 
and ruffled and discomposed by Words , and wlie- t expect retrospect, proxpeet I know not whether 
llicr he would feel (lie same awe in repeating the the chancellor's award m favour of suspect will lie 
syllables, (toil * ip eased. as in repealing the sylla- ^ repealed or acquiesced in 

hies, (hut's anointed If the Esquimaux heard Beaton In the next, Essay, On Vain-gtory, lie 
them, said he, they would think tliemanno better 1 says, “ In fame of learning the flight will be Blow 
reared than themselves, and worse dressed, as without some feathers of ostentation" That is 
dressed by one less m practice hard, if true 

Bairwe N o men are so Auctions as those whose Barrow There must be a good deal of move- 
minds arc somewhat perverted Truth enjoys ment and shuffling before there is any- rising from 
good uir anil dear light, but no playground keep the ground and those who have the longest 
your eves upon Bacon we may more safely look 1 wings have the most difficulty m the first mount- 
on him than on thrones How wise is all the, mg In literature, us at foot-hall, strength and 
remainder of the Essay 1 i ngilitv are insufficient of themselves you must 

, ,, "l" 11 "C s - n ‘‘ tta blotter* ancl tmlv, that ! have v our side, or you may' run till you are out 
1 mate suits do putrefy the public good " ,Soon of hrcatli, ancl kick till you are out of shoes, and 
afterward, home embrace hints which no\ cr ( never w in the game There must he some to 
mean to deal effectually ui them” Tins sccmB keep others off* y'ou, and some to prolong for you 
ordinary and flat hut the words are requisite to a the ball's rebound But your figures, dear Isaac, 
sentence founded (1 fear) on a dose observation ' will serve us tenterhooks to catch the fingers of 

0 human nature, as courts lender it T noted I those who would meddle with your letters Do 
hem as presenting an incorrectness and mdeci- not however be ambitious of an early fame suih 

BI .™ <>f language 11 ho is proper , not which is apt to shrivel and to drop under the tree 
although w/iii a was used indiscriminately, as we Bcirton The author continues the Bamc sub- 
unit m the beginning erf the ‘Lords Prayer ’ joet in the next Essay, though under a different 
u m u p ace there could he no confusion title Of Honour and Reputation he says, “Dis- 
~ Among the lew crudities and barbnr- erect followers and servants help much to repu- 
I™. 1 * , 111 '*), opinC'scd our language in his tution” Then ho who has no servant, or an 

1 , apc ' ! „ “ A wall teerr better indiscreet one, mast he content to be helped to 
rim- in Ins suit Indeed lit uses inn better more little of it 

without 'to ' V ' ,h thC ' Crl> ‘ lf,cr l1, an< * Barrow Seeing that reputation is casual, that 

a . . , the wise may long want it, that the unwise may 

haunrr freililpn ii" "V" t-ttn 110t ,0H0 road, soon acquire it, that a servant may further it, 
his rmirt B ° rc< l ucl ‘"'' alu l having left that a spiteful man may obstruct it, that a passion- 

ThorsC . * M1 “any ohjeets j.11 the way ate man may maim it, and that whole gangs are 
Ifth a finl r nf S T f ““ ^ ~ it a* it mounts the lull I would 

i ST<£ nl (C % . n0t *o carry it about me, but rather 

atrsmwVi « a mans to place it m some safe spot, where few could find, 

hSic h » fai,0th and DOt man >- w11 l00k •** But those who 

fronTma™ mtum far 1T » i» it k* re Mnttcu dincover it, will try in their hand* its weight and 

to whom he can have alluded^ *h* Tfh Car0 , leBt , th ° r mjur ? l4 ’ 

Bawow Perhaps not, vet the preceding may SftfctZSS m“t^’ ’ ^ ^ 

have furnished him with examples Where Bacon is occupied »m the 
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true marshalling of sovran honour,” he gives the 
third place to hberatorcs or saleatorcs He wishes 
to speak in Latin , one of these wosds belongs 
not to tho language 

Barrow His Latin is always void of elegance 
and grace , but he had the generosity to write in 
it, that he might be useful the more extensively 
We English arc far bolow the Italians, French, 
Germans, and Dutch, in our latmity yet we 
have Latin volumes written by our countrymen, 
each of which, in its matter, is fairly worth half 
theirs They, like certain fine gentlemen, seem 
to found their ideas of elegance on slenderness, 
and in twenty or thirty of them we hardly find 
a thought or remark at all worthy of preservation 
I remember but one sentence , which however, 
if Cicero had written it, would be recorded among 
the best he ever wrote “ Valuit mmirum malc- 
diccntid, grata cunetis, etium us quj neque sibi 
mnlodict neque nialedicere ipsi ulus velmt ” 
Newton Permit me to inquire, sir, by whom 
was this strong and shrewd and truly Sallustian 
sentence written i 

Rarrou By Vavtuwar, a Jesuit 
It may be remarked, and perhaps you have 
done it, that the title itself of this Essay, The 
True Marshalling of Bon an Honour, is incorrect 
By marshalling lie means the qtnnq of rates or 
ilerpees now wliat is sovran has no rates or 
degrees lie should hai e Buid “ of titles assumed 
by sovran princes " 

Newton In the first sentence On Judicature, 
he uses the singulai and plural in designating the 
same body cither is admissible, but not both 
“Else will it be like the authority claimed by 
the Churi h of Home, which, under pretext of 
exposition of Scripture, doth not stick to add and 
alter, and to pronounce that which tin y do not 
find, and, by show of antiquity, to introduce 
novelty ” 

What gravity and wisdom is there in the 
remark that, “ One foul sentence doth more hurt 
than niuny ioul examples for these do but corrupt 
the stream, the other corrupteth tho fountain ’’ 
The worst, and almost tho only bad sentence 
in tho volume, is the childish antithesis, “ There 
be, saitli the Scripture, that turn judgment into 
wormwood and surely there be also that turn 
it into vinegar for injustice niaketh it bitter, 
and delays make it sour ” 

On the Vicissitudes of Things he observes that 
“The true religion is built upon the rock, the 
rest are tossed upon the waves of Time ” My 
visitor said hereupon, ‘ I doubt whether this 
magnificent figure has truth for its basis If by 
true religion is meant the religion of our Saviour, 
as practised by his apostles, they outlived it 
They complain that it never took firm possession 
even of their own auditors Saint Peter himself 
was reproved by his master for using his sword 
too vigorously, after all ho had said against any 
use of it whatever yet, so little good did tho 
reproof, he fell immediately to betraying the 
very man he had thus defended But if by true 


religion we moan the Church of Rome, we come 
nearer the fact for that religion, with patchings 
and repairings, with materials purloined from 
others, with piles driven nndcr the foundation, 
and buttresses without that darken everything 
within, surmounted by pinnacles raised aliove 
the upper story, hath lasted long, and will remain 
while men are persuaded that wax and stockfish 
can atone for their vices Tho obstacle to ear 
acceptance of the meaning is, that it hath been 
convicted of many impostures in its claims and 
miracles, that it continues to msist on them, and 
that it uses violence (which is forbidden by 
Christ) against those who Btumblo or doubt ’ 

Barrow Deafness is not to he healed by break- 
ing the head, nor blindness by pulling the eyes 
out it is tune the doctors should try new ex- 
periments if they will not, it is time that the 
patients should try now doctors 

N> wton A hail religion may lie kept afoot by 
the same means as other kinds of bad govern- 
ment , by corruption and terror, by sines end 
torturers No doubt it will please God to bcc all 
things set to rights but vre must acknowledge 
that the best, religion, like the best men, has 
fared the worst 

Bacon says he “reikons martyrdoms among 
miracles, because they man i to exceed the strength 
of hitman natnro” If they did seem to exceed 
the strength of human nature, this is no sufheicnt 
reason why they should ho ranked with miracles 
for martyrdoms have appertained to many roll 
gions, if wc may call voluntary death to prove a 
misbeliever's sincerity a martyrdom, while we 
know that linnules belong exclusively to the 
Christian and oven in this faith there arc de- 
grees of latitude and longitude which they were 
never known to pass, although, humanly speak- 
ing, they were much wanted The Lithuanians, 
and other north eastern nations, were long before 
they were recLnniod from paganism, for want of 
miracles God's good time had not come, and 
ho fell upon different expedients for their con 
version 

On the Vicissitudes of Things wc find mention 
of Plato's great year I think you once told me, 
Plato took more from others than he knew what 
to do with 

Ban oir Instead of simplifying, he involves and 
confounds 

Newton I hope hereafter to study the heavenly 
bodies, with greater accuracy and on othci jinn- 
ciplcs than philosophers have done hitherto Tho 
reasons of Bacon why “ the northern tract of tho 
world is the more martial region," are unworthy 
of his perspicacity Fust lie assigns the stars of 
tho hemisphere , then the greatness of the conti- 
nent, “whereaB the south part is alinoHt all 
sea," then, the cold of the northern parts, 
“which is that which, without aid of discipline, 
doth make the bodies hardest and tho courage 
warmest ” The stars can have no effect whatever 
on the courage or virtues of men, unless wo call 
the sun one of them, as the poets do Tho boat 
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of the ran may produce effeminacy and sloth m 
many constitutions, and contrary effects in many 
bnt I suspect that dryness and moisture arc more 
efficient on the human body than heat and cold 
Some races, as in dogs and horses, and cattle of 
every kind, arc better than others, and do not 
lose their qualities for many ages, nor, unless 
others cross them, without the confluence of 
many causes There may be as much courage 
in hot climates as in cold The inhabitants of 
Madagascar and Malacca are braver than the 
Laplanders, and perhaps not less brave than the 
Londoners The fact is this people in warm 
climates are in the full enjoyment of all tho 
pleasures that animal life affords, and are dis- 
inclined to toil after that which no toil could 
produce nr increase while the native of the north 
is condemned by climate to a life of labour, which 
oftentimes can procure for him but a scanty 
portion of what his vehement and exasperated 
appetite demands Therefore he cuts it short 
with his sword, aud reaps the field sown by the 
southern 

Bacon seems to me just in his opinion, if not 
that ordnance, at least that inflammable powder, 
and annoyance by its means, perhaps in rockets, 
was known among the ancients He instances 
the Oxydraccs m India The remark is, I ima- 
gine, equally applicable to the priests of Delphi, 
who repelled the Gauls with it from the temple 
of Apollo This is the more remarkable, as tho 
Persians too encountered the same resistance, and 
experienced the double forte of thunderbolts and 
eu rthi/uahe W hence w c maj surmise, that not only 
missiles, propelled by the combustion of powder, 
wore uimod against them, but likewise that mines 
exploded And peihaps other priests, the only 
people in most places who formerly had leisure 
for experiments, were equally acquainted with it, 
and used it, for their own defence only, and only 
in coses of extremity Etruscan soothsayers were 
appointed to blast the army of Alanc with light- 
ning, and the Pope acceded to the proposal lmt 
his Holiness, on reflection, was of opinion, that 
aurum/uliHinuiu was more effectual 

I wwh the Essay Oh Fame had been com- 
pleted and even then its chief effect on mo, per- 
haps, would be to excite another wish , as gratifi- 
cation usually does It would have made mo sigh 
for tho recovery of Cicero On Glory, that tho 
two greatest of philosophers might bo compared 
on tho same ground ' 

Barrow Lot us look up at Fame without a 
desire or a repining , and lot us pardon all her 
falsehoods and delays, m remembraneo that the 
best verec in Homer, and the best m Virgil, are 
on hor Virgil’s is indeed but a feather from tho 
wing of Homer. 

Nation. You show a very forgiving mind, bit 
and I hope she will be grateful to you 1 do not 
know what these lines are worth, as they give me 
no equations. 

Barrow Nothing should be considered quite 
independently of everything else We owe rote 


rence to all great writers . but our reverence to 
one would be injustice to another, unless we col- 
lated and oom pared their merits. 

Newton. Some arc bo dissimilar to others, that 
I know not how it can be done 
Barrow Liquids and sohds are dissimilar, yet 
may be weighed in the same scales All things 
are composed of portions, and all things bear 
proportions relatively , mind to mind, matter to 
matter. Archimedes and Homer are susceptible 
of comparison but the process would be long and 
tedious, the principles must be sought from afar, 
nor is the man perhapB at the next door who 
mnst be called for the operation Bacon and 
Milton, Bacon and ShakRpcare, may be compared 
with little difficulty, wide asunder as they appear 
to stand However, since the cogitative and 
imaginative partR of mind arc exercised by both, 
m broad daylight and m open spaces, the degrees 
in which they arc exercised are within our calcu- 
lation Until wc bring together the weightiest 
works of gcuns from the remotest distances, we 
shall display no admirable power of criticism. 
None such hath been hitherto exhibited in the 
world, which stands, in relation to criticism, as it 
stood in relation to metaphysics until the time of 
Anstotelos He left them imperfect, and they 
have lain little better ever since. The good sense of 
Cicero led him to clearer studies and wholcsomer 
excrciBO , and where he could not pluck fruit he 
would not pluck brambles In I’lato we find only 
arbours and grottoes, with moss and shellwork all 
misplaced AnstotclcB hath built a solidcr edifice, 
but hath built it across our road wc must throw 
it down again, and use what we can of the mate- 
rials elsewhere 

Newton Bacon, seen only in his Essays would 
have appeared to me (fresh os I come from tho 
study of tho ancients, aud captivated as I con- 
fess I am by the graces of their language) the 
wisest and most instructive of writers 
Barrow In calling him the wisest of writers, 
you must except those who wrote from inspiration 
Newton. Ha 1 that is quite another thing 
Barrow Henceforward I would advise you to 
follow the bent of your genius, in examining those 
matters principally which arc susceptible of de- 
monstration Every young man should have some 
proposed end for his studies let yours bo philo- 
sophy and principally those parts of it in which 
the ancients have done little, and the modems 
less And never be dejected, my dear Isaac, 
though it should enable you to throw but a scar- 
city of bght on the IUreXattons, The Rape of Helen, 
and The Gulden Fleece 

Newton I hope by my labours I may find a 
clue to them in the process of tune. But perhaps 
my conjectures may turn out wrong, as those on 
the book before me have. 

Barrow. Howl 

Newton. I should always have imagined, if 
yon had not taught me the contrary, that there 
is more of genius and philosophy in Bacon’s 
Essays than m all Cicero’s works, however less 
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then be of the scholastic and oratorical Perhaps and attention, the same moderation and respect. 
I, by being no estimator of style . . The objections of yonr Mend and visitor are not 

Barrow Peace, peace 1 my modest Newton 1 altogether frivolous take care however lest he, 
Perhaps I, by being too much an estimator of it, by his disceptations, move you from your faith, 
have overvalued the clearest head and the purest If you hold the faith, the faith will support you ; 
tongue of antiquity My Lord Justice Coke, and as, if you make your bed warm by lying m it, 
probably the more learned Selden, would have your bed will keep you so never mind what the 
ridiculed or reproved us, had we dared entertain ticking or the wadding may be made of There 
in their presence a doubt of Cicero’s superiority ore few things against which I see need to warn 
ovor Bacon. No vory great man over reached you, and not many on which you want advioe. 
the standard of his greatness m tho crowd of his You are not profuse m your expenditure yet as 
contemporaries. This hath always been reserved you, like most of tho studiouB, are inattentive to 
for the secondary There must either be some- money-affairs, let me guard yon against evils fol- 
thing of tho vulgar, something m which the com- lowing on this negligence, worse than tho negli- 
monalty can recognise their own features, or there gcnce itself Whenever a young man is remarked 
must be a laxity, a jcalousiy, an excitement stimu- for it, a higher pneo is fixod on what he purchases ; 
lating a false appetite. Your brief review of the and dishonest men of every description push 
Essays hath brought back to my recolloction themselves into his Borneo, and often acquire his 
so much of shrewd judgment, so much of rich confidence, not only to tho injury of his fortune, 
imagery, such a profusion of truths so plain, as but likewise of his credit and respectability. Let 
(without his manner of exhibiting them) to appear a gentleman be known to have been cheated of 
almost unimportant, that, in the various high twenty pounds, and it coBts him forty ayeor for 
qualities of the human mind, 1 must acknowledge the rcmamdci of his life Therefore, if you detect 
not only Cicero, hut every prose writer among the the cheat, the wisest thing ib to conceal it ; both 
Greeks, to stand far below him. Cicero is least for fear of the rogues about yonr sideboard, and 
valued for his highest merits, his fulness and lus of those more dexterous ones round the greon 
perspicuity Bud judges (and how few are not cloth, under the judge, in your county assize room, 
so ') desire in composition the concise and the Yon will become an author ere long , and every 
obscure, not knowing that the one most frequently author must attend to the means of conveying his 
arises from paucity of materials, and the other information. The plamnesB of your style is suit- 
from inability to manage and dispose them Have able to yonr manners and your studies Avoid, 
you never observed that, among tho ignorant m which many grave men have not done, words 
painting, dark pictures are usually called the finest token from sacred subjects and from elevated 
in the collection, and grey-bearded heads, fit only poetry these wo have seen viloly prostituted, 
for the garret, arc preferred to the radiance of Avoid too the society of the barbarians who miB- 
light and beauty 1 Have you yourself never employ them they are vain, irreverent, and lrre- 
thought, before you could well meosnre and cal- claimable to right feelings. The dialogues of 
cnlate, that books and furniture thrown about a Galileo, which you have boon studying, are 
room, appeared to bo in much greater quantities wntten with much propriety and precision I do 
than when they were arranged 1 At every step not urge you to write in dialogue, although the 
we take to gain the approbation of tho wise, wo bcbt writers of every age have done it the best 
lose something in the estimation of the vulgar parts of Homer and Milton are speeches and 
Look within can not we afford it t replies, tho best parts of every gTeat historian 

Tho minds of few can take m the whole of a arc the same the wisest men of Athens and of 
great author, and fewer can draw him dose enough Hume converse together m this maimer, as they 
to another for just commensuration A fine pas- are shown to us by Xenophon, by Plato, and by 
sage may Btnkc us less forcibly than one beneath Cicero Whether you adopt such a form of com 
it in beauty, from less seusibility m us at tho position, which, if your opinions are new, will 
moment , whence less enthusiasm, less quickness protect you in part from the hostility all novelty 
of perception, less capacity, less hold You have (unless it is vicious) excites, or whether you 
omitted to remark some of the noblest things in choose to go along the unbroken surface of tho 
Bacon, often, I heliove, because there is no power didactic , never look abroad for any kmd of oma- 
of judgment to he shown m tho expression of ment Apollo, cither as the God of day or the 
admiration, and perhaps too sometimes from the slayer of Python, had nothing about him to ob- 
repctition and intensity of delight. scure his clearness or to impede bis strength. To 

Newton Sir, I forbore to lift up my hands, as one of your mild manners, it would he snporflu- 
a mark of admiration You ordered me to de- ous to rocommond eq uanimi ty in competition, and 
monstrate, if I could, the defects of this wonderful calmness in controversy How easy is it for the 
man, unnoticed hitherto plainest things to bo misinterpreted by men not 

Barrow You have done it to my satisfaction unwise, which a calm disquisition sets right 1 and 
Cicero disdained not, m tho latter dayB of his life, how fortunate and opportune is it to find in 
when he was highest m reputation and dignity, ourselves that calmness which almost tho wisest 
to perform a similar office in regard to Epicurus . have wanted, on urgent and grave occasions ! If 
and I wish he had exhibited the same accuracy others for a time are preferred to you, let your 
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heart he sacredly still 1 sad you will hear from it proper occasions you may defend them against 
the true and plain oracle, that not for ever will the malevolent, which is a duty And this duty 
the magistracy of letters allow the rancid trans can not ho well and satisfactorily performed with 
patencies of coarse colourmcn to stand before an imperfect knowledge or with an inadequate 
your propylma It is time that Philosophy should esteem Habits of respect to our superiors are 
have her share in our literature that the combi among the best we can attain, if we only Temove 
nations and appearances of matter be scientifically from our bosom the importunate desiro of unwor 
considered and luminously displaced Frigid thy advantages from them They belong to the 
conceits on theological questions heaps of snow higher department of justice, and will procure for 
on barren crags, compose at present the greater ns in due tunc our portion of it Beside, 0 
part of our domain volcanoes of politics burst Isaac 1 in this affair our humanity is deeply con 
forth from time to tunc and vary without en corned Think, how gratifying, how consolatory, 
livening the scene how all sufficient, are the regards and attentions 

Do not fear to he loss nch in the productions of such wise and worthy men as you, to those 
of your mind at one season than at another whom inferior but more powerful ones Borne m 
Marshes ire always marshes, and pools arc pools scarlet, some m purple, some (it may be) in 
but the sea, in those places where we admire it ermine, vilify or negloet Many are there to whom 
most is somi times sea and sometimes dry land , we are now indifferent, or nearly, whom, if we 
sometimes it brings slaps into port, and some bad approached them 08 we ought to have done, 
times it leaves them where tbev can be refitted we should have cherished loved, and honoured 
and equipt The capacious mind neither rises Let not this reflection, which on rude and un 
nor sinks neither 1 ibours nor rests, m vain cqn d minds may fall without form and features. 
Lieu in those intervals when it loses the con and pass awav like the idlest cloud shadow, be 
sciousncss of its powers when it swims as it were loot on you Old literary men beside age and 
in v kcunty and feels not what ih external nor m experience have another quality m common with 
temd, it acquires or movers stringth is the lxcstor they m the literature of the country arc 
body does by sleep Never try to say things ad prusers o) times pist partly from moroseness, 
miraldy , try only to say them plimly foryour mil partly from custom and conviction The llli 
business is with the considerate philosopher anil tcritc, on the contrary raise higher than the 
not with the polemic il assembly If a thing can steeples, and dress up in the gaudiest trim, a 
bo demonstrated two w iys demonstrate it in miypolc of their own and dance round it while 
both oue will please this min best the othei any r ig flutters So tenacious are Englishmen of 
that and ploasure if obyious and unsought is their opinions that they would rather lose their 
never to lie uogloi tecl by those appointed from franchises and almost their lives And this tena 
above to lcul us into knowledge Mvny will eitv hath not its bold upon letters only but like 
readily mount stiles and gitcs to walk along a wise upon whatever is public I have witnessed 
footpath in i field whom (hi very sight of i bare if in men guilty of ingratitude of fraud of pccu 
public road would disincline and wiuy and yet lation of preyaru ition, of treachery to friends, of 
the place whereto they travel lies at the end of insolence to pitrons, of misliuling of colleagues, 
each Your studies arc of a nature unsusc eptiblo of ib ludonment of party of renunciation of pnn 
of much decoration otlmwisc it would be my ciplis or irrogame to honcstu men and wiser, of 
duty and my lire to w ini you igamst it nut humilntion to strumpets foi the obtainmcnt of 
merely as idle and unnei ess try but as e bstrueting place and profit of ev cn iillanj in short which 
youi intent The fond of wine arc little fond of untits not only for the honours of public, but 
the sweet oi of the new the fond of learning are rejects fiom the confidence of private life And 
no fonder of its must thin of its dregs Some there hue been people so maddened by faction, 
tiling of the severe hath always been appertaining tint they would almost h iyc erei ted a monument 
to order and to grac e and the lie luty th it is not to sue h persons, hoping to spite and irritate then 
too liberal is sought the most aicleutly and loyed ulvtrsirics and unconscious or heedless that the 
tho longest The Lraus have then /ones and msiription must he their own condemnation 
Venus her cestus In the writings if ttie plulo Those who haie acted in this manner will repent 
sopher arc the fmolitics of euiumcnt the most ot it but they w ill hate you foreier if you fore 
ill placed in you would they lie pirtuularlv who tell them of their repentance It is not the fact 
promising to lay open before us an infinity of nor the consequence, it is the motivo that turns 
worlds, should turn aside to displ iy the petals of and pinches them, and they would think it 
a double pink straightforward and natural to cry out against 

It is dangerous to hay c my intcreouisc or deal you md a yiolenee and a malady to cry out 
ing with small authois They are as troublesome igamst themselves The praises they have given 
to handle, as easy to discompose is difficult to they w ill maintain, and more firmly than if they 
pacify, and leayo is unpleasant maiksou you is were due, is perjurers stick to perjury more 
small children Cultivate on the other hind the Uotfy than the veracious to truth Supposing 
society and friendship of the higher first that there should be any day of your life unoccupied 
you may learn to reverence them, which of itself by study, there will not be one without an argu 
is both a pleasure and a virtue, and then that on ment why parties, literary or political, should bo 
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avoided You are too great to be gregarious, 
and were you to attempt it, the gregarious m a 
mass would turn their heads against you The 
greater who enter into public life arc disposed at 
last to quit it ittmment with dignity is their 
device the meaning of which is, retirement with 
as much of the public property as can be amassed 
and earned away This raco of great people is 
very numerous l want before I die to see one or 
two ready to believe, and to act on the belief, 
that there is as much dignity in rctinng soon as 
late, with little as with loads, with quiet minds 
and consciences as with ulcerated or discomposed 
T hare already seen some hundred sectaries of 
that pugnacious pope, who, being reminded that 
Christ commanded l’etcr to put up his sword, 
replied, “ Yes, when he had cut the ear ofl 
To be in right harmony, the soul not only must 
be never out of time, hut must never lose sight 
of the theme its Creatoi s hand hath noted 
Why we you peeping ovci your forefinger into 
those pages near the beginning of the volume 1 
Ntwton 1 have omitted the notice of several 
Essays 

Harrow There arc many that require no oh 
sorvation for peculiarities though perhaps tlicrt 
is not one tint any otlici mm could havewntten 
Neu ton 1 had something more sir to say 
or rather 1 had something more, sir to ask 
about Friendship 

Banmo All men but the studious above all, 
must beware in the formation of it Advice or 
caution on this sub|cct tomes immituioly and j 
ungracefully from the v ouug, exhibiting a proof 
cither ot tcmtrity or suspicion but when you 
hear it from a in in of my age, who lias been sin 
gularly fortunate in the past, and fori sees the 
same felicity in those springing up before lum, 
you may accept it as the ilncilicm ot a calm 
observer, telling you all lie has icmaikcd, on the 
greater part ot a road which he has nearly gone 
through, and which you have hut just enteied 
Never take into your confidence, or admit often I 
into your compvny any mm who dois not know, 
on some important suh]tct, mote than you do 
lie hib rank, he his virtues whit they may, he 
will he a hindrance to your pursuits, and an oh 
struction to your gieatuesa If indeed the great 
ness were such as courts can bestow, and such is 
can he laid on the shoulders of a gloom, and 
make lum look like the rest of the company , my 
adnee would he misplaced hut since all tran 
scendcnt, all true and genuine gre itncss, must he 
ot a mans own raising, and only on the founda 
tion that tho land of God has laid, do not let 
any touch it keep them ofl civilly, but keep 
them off Affect no stoicism , display no indif 
ference let their coin pass i urrent hut do not 
you exchange for it the purer oic you carry, nor | 


think the milling pays for the alloy Greatly 
fbvoured and bleat by Providence will you be, if 
you should in your lifetime bo known for what 
you are tho contrary, if you should Vie trana 
formed 

Newton Better and more decorouB would it 
be perhaps, if I filled up your pauso with my 
reflections but you always have permitted me 
to ask you questions ; and now, unless my grata 
tude misleads me, you invito it 

Ban out Ask mo anything I will answer it, if 
lean, and I will pardon you, as I have often 
done, if you puzzle me. 

Newton Is it not a difficult and a painful 
thmg to repulse, or to receive ungraciously, the 
advances of friendship i 

Barrow It withers the heart, if indeed his 
heart were ever Round who doth it Love, serve, 
run mto danger, venture life, for him who would 
cherish you give hun cvciylking hut your tame 
and your glory Morning lcucitions, convivial 
me ils, evening walks thoughts, questions, wishes, 
wants, partake with him Yes, Isiac 1 there arc 
men born for friendship , men to whom tht eulti 
l Nation of it is nature , is necessity as the making 
of honey is to bees Do not let them sutler for 
the sweets they would gather, hut do not think 
to live upon those sweets Our corrupted state 
requires lohuster food, oi must grow more and 
i rnoic unsound 

I Neu ton 1 would yet say something, a few 
wolds , on this subject or one next to it 
Barron On V-rjmac then that is the next 
I hive given you some w iming ibout it, and 
hardly know what else to say Gan not yon find 
the place 1 

N( m ton 1 had it under my hand If that 
is provided your time, sir 1 
Banou Speak it out man 1 Aie you in a 
ship of Mariellus under the minor ot Archi 
modes, that you tunic aid redden so* Giy to 
him thit you aie his scholar, and went out only 
to parley 

Noiton Sir' ill a word Might a studious 
man to think of matrimony 1 
Barrow l’amteia, poets, mathematicians, ncvcT 
ought othci studious men, after reflecting tor 
twenty years upon it, may Had X a son of yom 
age 1 would not leave him in a grazing country 
Many a man hath been safe among com fields, 
who falls a victim on the grass under an elm. 
There are lightnings very fatal m such phccs 
Niwton Supposing me no mathematician, I 
must reflect then for twenty years ' 

Barrow Begin to reflect on it after the twenty 
and continue to reflect on it all the remainder , 
I moan at intervals, and quite leisurely It will 
save to you many piaycra, and may suggest to 
you one thanksgiving 
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THE KINO OF AVA AND RAO-GONG-FAO 

King Who is the slavo that, in the posturo anciently performed amid the funeral hononra of 
*o becoming a mortal, draweth his brow and lus Egyptian kings , lierng the last and greatest the 
knees together on the pavement of this my heaven, survivors could offer to thoir defunct masters, 
pointing with the centre of his circumference to They call it in their language a strait-ioowteoat 
that cloudier one, of which my brother the Sun and none are permitted to wear it in the streets 
is nyah 1 Far is thy servant, 0 mountain of myrrh 1 from 

Prime Chamberlain Lord of light ' behold the ascribing to himself the desert. It was a token 
crcatod of thy golden foot, him whom we in our of what the rajah thought due unto thee, O oil of 
language of men do tall Kao-Uong-Fao camphor ' And when I informed him that, in 

King The Sun our brother permits the tender return for this benefit of warmth, your Celestitude 
blade of rite to lift its head under him, after many wished only the restitution of the few cities your 
moons Wc likewise, but greater m our clemency, soldiers and counsellors had entrusted to his 
allow the creature of our lmnoficcnce to unfold people, and the remission of some lacB of rupees, 
himself by just degrees in tho spaco of one hour which it was thought reasonable to promise them 
Meanwhile let him answer the words of wisdom, because they cned for the same, he was oveijoyed 
as they flow from tho imperturbable fountain of ~ King What lacs ! what rupees? 1 never heard 
eternal truth about them 

ltao-Ckmg-Fao 1 Kao Tortoise of adamant 1 Earth-sustainer ' 

Kao Tiger-crusbing elephant 1 crocodile of chry- When tho natives of the two islets, togother with 
sohfe 1 river of milk and honey ' some vagabonds they had collected from certain 

King In our condescension of majesty, wc plams near the Ganges, lost themselves in our 
command thee to lcavo untold, at. present, the country, they were constrained by hunger to take 
remainder of the seven thousand names, where- several necessaries of life from the slaves of your 
with the languages of the universal earth, having Divine Majesty The said slaves were angry, and 
exhausted themselves, would enrich us tailed some soldiers to their aid, and disturbance 

Kao-Gong-Fao ' ensued, in which a soldier of the Celestial empire 

Kiw The dust obeys the wind. was slam, and three wounded. The servants of 

Kiwi. Answer thou the questions of our all your Divine Majesty then sent other soldiers 
searching Intelligence against them, with orders to bring thorn into 

Hath our Blare, the nyah of those two little your serene presence, or at least os far as tho first 
islets drawn by white bears, accepted our condi- court They, hearing of this order, were coming 
tions 1 or must wc, m our indignation, submerge forward m great haste and perturbation Bnt 
bun and his islets and his white bears, throwing certain wise generals then bethought themselves 
one of our jewels ut them? that those unbelievers, m their ignorance of 

Kao. Have mercy 1 Forlicar yet a little while, polished customs, might peradventnre be mcon- 
O right hand of Omnipotence' Let neither a vcnient and indecorous, and chose rather to pro- 
jewel from thy armlet plunge luin into the abyss, vide for their necessities with a fow pieces of silver 
nor an irresistible ray from thy incensed eye to each man, and a fow cities to lodge them in 
transfix him Verily he hath hoard reason and The cannon was left on the walls, with plenty of 
truth. He hath accepted thy gifts, 0 disposer of powder and shot, that they might defend them- 
empire ' When I informed bun that, in const- selves against the jackals and hyenas, when no 
deration of the cold wherewith his people are longer under the protection of your Celestial 
afflicted, my king consented to use his interest anny. It is wonderful how this plain simple 
with his brother, not only not to withhold his story was changed in the country of the ungodly 
light, but to increase it , and would graciously The rgjah of the two isles was undeceived by me , 
order a whole grove of high trees to lie levelled finally he wub persuaded that your Divine Majesty 
with the earth, in order that they might not inter- had acted with no other feeling than that of hos- 
cept his warmth from the two bear-borne islets of pitahty , and ho displayed as serene a countenance 
the western sea, he appeared much gratified And aa if it had been irradiated by a beam of light 
whereas the noblest of his people wear a garter from your Divine Majesty’s 
on the outside of that dross which covers the knee, King Show me a copy of the orders he gave, 
while others can only wear it on the inside, the for the remission of the monoy his servants would 
rajah gave orders that one should be drawn obtain from mine. 

closely round me, higher than any man present Kao. Unapproachable Excelsitude 1 He told 
ever wore it , and that it should surround not my me he did not interfere in the quarrels of his 
knee nor my buttock, but my whole body and servants. 

arms together, with many folds, not unlike the King He said it before I pardoned him. 
ceremony which the Persian and Arabian poets, Proceed 

if our learned men understand them, relate as Kao He was happy to hear from mo, that your 
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Divine Majesty bad considered the cessions of 
every kind, both m towns and silver, as gifts of 
hospitality and he called three Gods to witness , 
who however refused to come ■ 

King. Then it is a tnck Why did not ho 
bring them by main force ? 

Kao 0 Lamp blazing with sandal wood ' their 
pnosts came for them, with their shirts over their 
coats, and bearing on their heads the last offer 
ings , being the whitest flour, sprinkled into the 
hair of cattle, and kept from blowing away by the 
purest liquefied butter and the choicest fat of 
animals They hod hkcwise round their legs 
certain tight silken bands, mysteriously dipped 
m wine , and in their shoes were buckles, of a 
metal not unlike siher, mystical types of con 
stancy and firmness Nor is there an instance, 
once in a year, of these holy men breaking their 
words and promises, from the time they put on 
these buckles to the time they take the same off 
again If they swear to anything in them, unless 
it be that they never will consent to be placed 
above the other pnests, they hardly ever violate 
the oath On this one occasion they violate it , 
chiefly to make the other pnests merry with 
them, and to teach them to do likewise, on the 
like occasion 

King Well, but what advantage, what secunty, 
dost thou bring me > what were the priests to 
answer for the rajah ? 

Kao Pagod of holiness > lie declared, and 
they declared for him, as socing into his heart, 
that he hoped to lie the imitator of your Divine 
Majesty, whenever an equal number of guests 
from your Celestial dominions should honour him 
with such a friendly \ isit m his island 
King Son of a dog 1 did he say this 1 
Kao Lightning of destruction 1 thus spoke the 
rajah, son of a dog 

King Flang Sarabang Quang ' 

Flang Sublimity • 

King Count out the money The chddicn of 
the White Bear understand and talk pegucse 
ltao Gong Pao i 

Kao Heart of emerald in diamond case ' 

King Lift up thy last two fingers from the 
earth f 

Rao The lord of life hath spoken 
King I have heard that m the two bear borne 
islets there arc no bamboos M hat houses then 
can there be ? have the people any 1 
Kao Numerous, numerous, numerous, 0 whirl 
wind of might ! They have cities larger than ours 
King Lead out that slave , scourge him and 
sht his tongue for lying, Flang Sarabung Quang 1 
Flang Sun of truth 1 may the voice of grey 
hairs be heard ? 

King Let us hear it 
Flang Omnipresent 1 let men he 
King. How 3 to me ? Art thou too, 0 Plang 
Sarabang Quang, come from that islet, where the 
first slave became the first for lying to his rajah, 
and betraying his colleague ? This we have heard 
of old, but the rajah wanted him to lie to other 


nyahs, and found in his whole dominions no other 
slave bo capable Let Hao Gong Pao he , since 
such is the voice of grey ham but let him not 
he unto me, until commanded Lovost thou not 
truth, 0 Flang Sarabang Quang t 
Flang Steel piercing quostioner of prostrate 
souls ' I am aged When I was a youth I loved 
that thing and Borne others, and found they did 
me little good Truth, both in seasons of quiet 
and of disturbance, raiseth men’s anger One 
speakb truth to another, and both grow hot , even 
the silent, whose lungs have not laboured. The 
rtyah or king heareth of it, and ho groweth hotter 
still They two boil on two sides ; he in the oen 
tre , but all boil and foam and bubble, and fume 
away the good that is m them Now, though I 
have heard lieB these sixty five years, I have 
always found them productive of complacency 
Some of them were malignant, yet the malignancy 
was for the absont , and, supposing he heard of it 
afterward, only one could be annoyed where fifty 
were gratified If there is a man in the Celestial 
Empire who will lay his hand upon his breast, 
and doclare m the presence of our Gods that he 
hath derived more pleasure from truth than from 
lies, then let Kao Gong Pao bo thrown on hiB 
belly, and let lus back be channelled for a 
bamboo bed 

King Thou spcakcBt unprofitably, O Flang 
Sarabang Quang ' 

Lies are good only for good government, and 
are sacred things We coin, but punish comers 
I desire to hoar from my slave Jiao Gong Pao 
the truth only, and the truth plainly , and tho truth 
fully Swear to me, 0 Ilao Gong Pao, that no 
other word shall escape thy lips in my presence 
Kao By the great pearl, glory of pearls, greatest 
of the five on which five worlds repose at the 
extremity of the golden foot, making all other 
pearls hide their varying and trembling lustre in 
the opaque jelly of fishes and making even tho 
brightest of diamonds take refngo m tho rocks 
before it, I, Bao Gong Pao, will speak the truth 
only, and the truth plainly, and the truth fully 
King Of what materials do these poor crea 
tures of the islets build their houses? Answer 
me, as fountain at once and recipient of wisdom, 
and mmgle not my glorious titles in thy relation 
of them 

Kao The worm cameth not his slime into the 
blossom of beauty and bliss 
The inhabitants of the greater islet, O King, 
construct their habitations of dust and chaff 
King Like swallows nests I 
Kao Not m form, 0 King, exteriorly or mte 
norly Indeed they seem to display some intelli 
gence and aptitude at imitation in their dwellings. 

King. I would hear more Hast thou collected 
anything about the smaller islet ? 

Kao. Thy slave hath learnt, 0 King, that the 
houses in certain parts of it are not dissimilar 
bnt generally they are low, and built of another 
kind of dust, totally without chaff, which those in 
easy circumstances Inc upon 
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King Voyagers have related that even the who lent me a young pucstess for a wife, on my 
royal palace la unvarmbhed on the outside, and paying her mother a few pieces of gold, assured 
not very bright within , and that the holes in the mo that the new streets were built wider since 
wall axe filled up with pieces of mirror , to hint the last earthquake that the houses which I 
that you must not e xamin e them, but look to the imagined were covered with blue paper, were 
flaws in Yourself roofed in fact with a material not unlike stone 

Rao I behove it and although the people are in substance, although of incredible lightness 
violent, they art* capable of lcflcction and ot rc Still I am of opinion that, in despite of precau 
ceiving such a lesson in the pal ice of the rajah tioiM it two or three of these houses fell on any 
He himself hath much prudence and more very young or very old person, it might harm 
courttty W hen he recti veil me ot his residence, and c\en lame him My guide took up a portion 
he was i lutious to listen a stai ig unst lus breast of one called a Ir/cX, and pulverised it between 
unwilling to sins anything that could lit mis his fingers, and blew it into the air Even this 
taken for a sun out of respect aud homage to the did not satisfy me it only proved that if the 
glorious pi met uht sent me resplendent arbiter street in falling, enpplcd nobody it might blind 
of the Celestial Hmpirc fifty anel this might happen to strong men in 

An y lie did well common with weak ones 

Rno The streets of London, his chief utj, were ‘ Kin / Have they any animals among them’ 
mostly narrow md ertoked ind painted black any swine dogs oxen, horses, elephants ’ 
but without virnish This colour worn likewise Rao Surely »iick a number of horses doth not 
by the priests is in honour of a certain duty they exist in the rem under ol the woild as in the city 
call the devil m whose service the English are ot London I luve seen six carrying one old 
very much employed The greater pirt of the womin who had more years than pounds weight 
diy thc\ urc demur whatciu they can devise is Agriculture is m such high esteem w this nation, 
most agreeable to linn toward the evening they tbit i wiggoner is next in honour to a ra)ah 
call their servants tegether and make them cry Eot only is lie privileged to wear a long robe in 
and sing ind kneel md jump up igain me! in pulihe anil to c iny a si cptic of seven cubits but 
voke unotlui duty insurious tones ot vouc to he alone like the rajih hath a right to harness 
drive their old favouutc away 1 They are very i eight horses to his vehule 
fonil of these single combats and often mutate Sheep oxen, and swine I have seen in country 
thorn in the streets places but I winked and dissembled that 1 saw 

King It would In huniine io instruct them than Whether the island contains many is 
better by means of mission uics among the iiivslcnes of Htatc 1 often heard it 

Rao Their priests lme y they ciu instruct ours iflninecl but my l est friends were unwilling to 
A' i » 7 UniUuuuuiud 1 v the lcflcction of light eltir up my doubts upon it A ilcilcr in tci very 
from the golden font a priest who fine its he can nih one of the lords of Hindustan desired me to 
teach another 1 1 lest is the more i B ncn ml uni isk linn the question no more even he was fear 
stupid «f the (»« ful c r [ umshmcuf I\rh ips 1 might never have 

ll is difficult to believe til it all the stieets in a known ( I l clcstiliicli th it there aic elephants in 
city ortveu all the temples art dedieited to o ' Him bind I J h id not been ac cidi n tally m i street 
couple of deities where i fire bribe out bcicral of the irclturcs 

Rao The tcni| Its heir the names of clifleront were brought forth from sacred inclosurcs, all 
ones, but nevertheless are dedic etc cl to the seiviee under wooden tovers md marvellous was it to 
of two only the others seem to be merely called behold them easting up whole fountains of water, 
as witnesses to the contest oi uther as speetitors not only against the walls but even upon the 
of the games instituted in houour ot the great | rool The English have the art of making their 
competitors I entered one resembling a room trunks glow for this purpose, to a length surpiss 
m a tavern where it w is umoiiniul that the ing belief With what patience did the creatures 
devils old inastci hid come up it list and g lined sailer themselves to ht mounted anil drtnchtd 
a great victory over him Would vourlclcstitudc and directed' md how unmoved they appeared 
believe it 1 the whole company wej t The report m the midst of an innumerable multitude shout 
gained ground, and manifested itself tliioughout ing and shoving, and under incessant flakes of 
the city The new bouses w ore not painted bln k fire falling round them 1 1 was tf raid to ask any 
several of the new temples were not beside 1 questions about them, seeing that Lnglislmicn 
found some of the priests in a street to which the are unwilling to let strangers know the number 
king has given his own name, aud » ht n he keeps they possess of them for they arc m the greatest 
wives for them, and educates young priestesses dread of their enemy called the French, having 
and neither these nor the prints wore bhtk out lately bciten him 

wanlly, although one of the tcuulos letained i King How is this 1 what absurdity art thou talk 
tinge of it about her made with some uugucut mg’ ifraid of him biiaim tbevhavc beaten him 1 
just for appearance if sbe should be examined in Rao 0 king 1 conqueror of nations ’ golden 
private I found the priests better men thui footed' golden eyed' shakci of thrones' the West 
those who wept in the othci plate foi they cUfieieth fiom the East but not so much as the 
laughed, and scorned heartily glad One of them men differ in them The English are never afraid 
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of enemies they have not beaten the moment 
they have beaten them, they go bareheaded, and 
&st, and pray, and implore permission to livo 
quietly another yi or which favour they raicly 
obtain before they have given back all they won, 
and sworn before three or four gods of good faith 
that they will be peaceable m future After which 
ceremony they cnticat their enemies to feel if 
they have any coin in their pockets, and, if they 
have, to take it out, and then to tic their hands 
behind them for a season 

King Nobody would tell me this until now 
Flang Sarabang Quang 1 
Flanq Sublimity 1 

Kinq Count not out the money He who 
cried, “ Count out the money,’ was an evil spirit 
it was not thi rajah 
Kao Gong Fao ' 

Kao Celcstiality 1 

Kinq liisc to within fourteen inches and one 
third of thy natural and utmost higktli 
Jiao The atom ascends from the chariot w heel 
of Omnipotence, and twinkles in his light, and 
begins to take its form under the eye of its 
Crt itor 

King Is there any probability of the English 
engaging in war agun speedih ' 

Kao Not agunst the Flench , whom they beat 
so severely tor imposing a 1 1 | ill on some king 
dom near, that, to mike them amends and to 
keep them good humoured, they arc pei uniting 
and encouraging them to impose anothci, who 
had attempted to poison Ins fither on failing to 
dethrone him The pioplc in ulc him swcir that 
he would not iinpilc them, nor roast them alive, 
nor hang any but those who hid iou„bt for him 
and saved his head Irom the ixe But having 
hung all tlu sc he begin hanging the rest 
Kinq Why did they make him swear then* 
they dosorvul it 

Jiao So said the French, 0 rajah 1 scale of 
Equity i and the English owned tor once that 
the French spake truly , and, baling seen their 
error in driving them away together with the 
milder rajah, who had foi hidden Ins cooks to 
roast men alive, they now assist them heartily in 
replacing the porricule, whose first royal ordinance 
was, ‘ Let mv cooks jireich salvation and roist 
men alive Ujion which, groat numbers of cooks, 
who dwell together, and possess a great part of 
the kingdom, came foith from their ctlls, and 
patted on the face the people they mot, and said 
“ God be with you and cut tlieir throats in the 
most tender way, and left them This they did 
when they found only few hut when there wore 
enough to pay the value of the faggots, they 
roasted them alive with great jubilee, according to 
the royal ordinance Many poor wretches cried 
out to the English for protection, and begged at 
least a knife or a cudgel to frighten the cooks 
away but the French declared that if the English 
lent any assistance, m violation, of royalty and 
religion, they would run before them again over 
the snowy mountains and break their fat hearts 


The English fought before to dnve out the French 
from this country, thinking that the possession 
of it would make them too powerful, and feolmg 
the injury such possession did their commerce. 
If ever they fight again, it will be to keep them 
in for it is a maxim of state among them, that 
it is a folly to fight twice for the some thing The 
French exclude their ships and supplant their 
merchandise so that I sec no chance of a war 
lict ween them but I descry it in another quarter. 

K mg Speak on, 0 Kao Qong Fao 1 Thou hast 
muili wisdom Speak, and spare not 
Jiao 0 hooded serpent among rajahs ' striking 
m silence 1 msmuator of death and dissolution to 
whosoever crosses thy path 1 the English have 
over been so dearly beloved by their Bisters, that 
at last they w ill bang them m their garters 
King Their sisters i hang them in their gar- 
ters' for loving them ' 

Jiao The same policy, 0 wonderful' reigns 
here among them, is guides them against their 
enemy the French They fear those they have 
beaten , and hate mortally those who caress and 
help them Those who aic called their bisters, 
from their vicinity and affection, are not all 
w omen They arc the inhabitants, both male and 
female, of that othci islet called Aic/(/ though 
Britain is never called sister nor In other nor any 
such name, having in truth but little right to it 
King Will the while bears that dng the islets 
from ono place to another, standstill while the 
people fight ami quarrel > 

Jiao iiisjitnser of wisdom ' palm tree of the 
Genii ' No white bears drag either 

King Away with him ' aw ly with him' What 
benefit can I expect from the mouth of Infidelity* 
what blessing, unless 1 close it* 

FI mg S ir.ilinng Quang ' 

Flanq Sublimity ' 

King Hearest thou tins 1 
Flanq Thy scivnnt licai cth 
King And thme eyes rest within thy head' 
and thy mouth bccomctb not as the mouth of a 
well, with wonder ' 

Flanq Sublimity' My eyes rest witlnn. my 
head, and my mouth hecometli not as the mouth 
oi a well, with wonder, forasmuch as the white 
bears may have died by the visitation of a god. 
He may have been wroth with the wicked people 
for molesting us, and may have smitten the white 
bears If Kao Gong Fao had snid, that the islets 
were novir borne about by them, I should be the 
first to recommend that he be stoned to death, to 
ai ort the anger of God both from us and him 
For we have it plain and unequivocal in the 
books composed by the prophet, entitled ‘ The 
Manifestations which likewise teach us how 
many wings and eyes each boai hath, and what 
strength and comeliness. 

Kinq. I myself have pei used that sacred book, 
with ineffable delight It hath foretold me every 
event of my reign, and in particular the effect of 
emetics and cathartics, and will foretell everything 
that must happen on earth, until the great tor- 
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tohe, which supports it, caste his shell. This also man; pneked them, when the; saw their ancient 
it hath foretold. gods grinning from the walla at them. By degrees 

Rao-Gong-Fao t rise into second life Open thy they plucked up courage, and grew aa angry as 
lipa again, and speak What hast thou learnt the gods were, and brought buckets of lime into 
of the new cause of trouble between the islets’ the temples, and whitened the paintings. The 
&tu>. They do not worship the same Qods principal change In the religion is the transfer of 
King. Could not they lot the gods, who are property the principal difference in the priests 
stronger than they are, fight it out among themselves is, the old juggler’s priests declare and 
themselves 1 swear that they do eat God, and will eat him to 

Sao. The gods, 1 understand, and particularly their dying day The new j'ugglers keep not so 
the Inferior ones, have lost a good deal of blood constantly to one story sometimes they say that 
already, and would fain he still awhile. But they do eat God verily and indeed, sometimes 
there is an old man in a jungle, several days’ not quite venly nor quite indeed, but quasi venly 
voyage from both islands, whom they rail, after and quasi indeed , a word borrowed from the 
his residence, the ),mqler or juggler If any man primitive language of the old juggler And, if 
prays to any pod, without flint asking his leave ' you press them hard, and ask " Do you or do you 
and paying for it, ho curses him member hylnotl” they toll you their church is liberal, and 
member, and orders his priests to curse him, and I you may go and lie damned 
forbids all persons to givo him a moutliful of] King What moans that ? 
grain or root or cold water, or even to lend him Rao The most favourite term in all the reli- 
a spark of fire from his pipe The inhabitants of gions of the west They agree in nothing but in 
Sister do not listen to anj pnest without a certa- damning one another I have known even the 
ficato from the juggler, that ho is able to make I common people of London ejaculate the sacred 
a god and eat him in a moment for the inhabit- ] word m the streets, without a church near them, 
ants of Suiter bear a great respect to those who I and even when they seemed very far from any 
cat and drink heartily, and an equal contempt for religious fooling 

every other kind of ability It is not requisite King I would not make a movement until I 
that the juggler should see the noviciate who is j had ascertained the point m dispute between the 
to become a priest, or should know anything islanders, and the chances of reconciliation 
about him it is only needful that he should Ran The old man of the jungle, 0 meter-out 
receive his vows of obedience, and his protests- of wisdom and mspirer of concord l will never let 
tion that ho believes the pigglcr to derive his that be and the rajah of Britain says he has 
authority from God himself, through an unbroken ; learnt his port, and is as good a juggler aB the old 
succession of jugglers, and to possess God's own man At which Sister is exasperated, and calls 
Tr him impious and accursed Hhe reminds him 

„ " c lc lc ' e this 1 that his ancestors believed in the divinity of the 

ii » ! , nR8 “ y dci?rc01 *' 0 "tarry Firm#- old juggler, and that tho people of Britain never 
ment. first, be is taught that gram is moat , killed so many of their enemies as when they 
and secondly that meat is God, and thirdly that were under his guidance, and when he conso- 
le eat a fish is pu-tj , and fourthly that to cat a > crated their standards, and blessed and poisoned 
l T H ™ p ! cty > and r ‘ f thly that to ! their arms She demands that a certain number 
oat himself is the best semee his creatures of her inhabitants may wear their hats, boots, and 
rC ”“°^ hlm After these preliminaries, it is greatrcoats, in winter and summer, and sit down, 
not vciy fer nor very difficult to believe that a laud whistle, and hiss, and hoot, and cry “Hear 
a , , h ' ln<; , onc „ I him, hear him” and “Question, question,” in the 

King Blindness blindness < Catch me twenty J same large hall whore the sugar-boilcra and 
or thirty of my cleverest pnests, bind them hand , money changers of England meet to diBcuss their 
and root, anu send them out missionaries of truth I interests, and to divide among themselves the 
to too benighted | people’s money He declares he does not mind 

fo the difference between the two islets old or j tho people’s money, nor regard the interruption 
Knn A linka-t i unfitness, but he fears they will propose to 

rrnT.tor. lT i II • , W fho n ,nh » , "l“>‘» «f both [ transmit a portion of his subsidies to the old jng- 

orshippod the juggler equally Something, in gler, and obey him m voting aa he list*. lie 
which a woman and a sum of money were con- consents that, if they will swear to have in future 
a formcr of liritam quarrel no dealings whatever with the old juggler, he the 
with the old man or pretend to quarrel , and he rajah will he graciously pleased to let them wear 
seiaed upon all the lands and temples, and upon hats, boots, and greatcoats, in winter and sum- ! 
all the cattle and precious metals appertaining mer, in the said hall, and sit down and whistle 
to them; and he swore he would be juggler in his and hiss and hoot, and cry “Hear him, hear 
own kingdom The old juggler's pnests went him’’ and “Question, question,” and that fur- 
over to his side, having much veneration for their thennore he will authorise them, in common 
fends imd temples, and opened many books with tho English of the said hall, to call each 
demonstrating that they should do it, the same other one name more than their own 
being foretold Nevertheless the consciences of On their part they protest that, even if they 
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swear an oath, it (ball be an oath no longer when 
the old juggler says it ahall not be one that 
they have sworn to him that, supposing they 
had not, their fathers and mothers bad for them , 
and that they can not but believe what their 
parents said they should, tho very day of their 
birth, thoagh it were that a horse-shoe is a sheep b 
head, or a sow b bristle the crest of a turkey-cock 
This is thought the strongest of their arguments, 
as resting on the common faith of both nations 
King The question is, 1 perceive, whether the 
priesthood of the old juggler or that of the rajah, 
shall possess power and wealth 
I am minded to despatch thee again, 0 Kao 
Gong Fao, with a letter of advice to my tributary 
the king of the islets 
Flang fearabang Quong ! 

Flang Serenity' 

King Incline thy back, and gather up the 
emeralds they are these 

My child ' rajah of the two islets of the west, 
Britain and Sister ' my peace and protection be 
with thee ' 

Wishing to compose the differences that have 
existed for several moons between thee and bister, 
my eyes never rested until this dew of wisdom fell 
from my brain 

My child 1 Let the ( nildren of Sister wear hats, 
boots, greatcoats, winter and Bummer, in the 


great chamber let them sit down, and whistle, 
and hiss, and hoot, and cry “Hear him, hear 
him ” and “ Question, question,” and do therein 
whatever else their nature needs, and let them 
have one name more than their own, as have the 
money-changers and sugar boilers Be not an 
gered, my child, if the children of Sister do appeal 
to the juggler as formerly, and believe in him, 
and worship him One previous step is alone 
necessary to their admission into the great cham- 
ber Take thou, 0 rajah my child 1 all tho lands 
and othoT riches belonging to tho templos Ho 
appeals will evor afterward be earned into the 
jungle for the old juggler would dnve away any 
who brought him one, and would call it a 
mockery, and the pnests of the two factions, 
now ready to tear each other’s cjcb and tongues 
out, will slink away when they meet, and not 
look one another m the face 

llao Gong Fao ' 

Kao. Mine of wealth, terrestrial and celestial 1 

King Tell my son that the money thus raised 
is moRt sacred and most fortunate and that I 
devote it, with my prayers and vigils, to hiB sole 
service, m place of those sordid cowries and 
accursed rupees which unholy and violent men 
have touched, and which they would have per 
suaded me (who havcnOsuch mischievous intent) 
to pour into hiB treasury 


PHOTO ZAVELLAB AND KAIDO 


Kaulo. Photo ' we meet in sorrow 
ZaveUas In sorrow, my beloved sister, have we 
often parted, for often have we lamented the 
death of those who followed us, and who believed 
on the word we gave them that the God of battles 
would protect the just but never until now did 
either hear from the other the language of do 
spondcncy Tell me, Kaido, what is there that 
hangB about thy heart so heavily, and will not fall 
from it between us two? 

Kaido W hen I remember how much y ou hav e 
suffered, 0 my brother ' first from a perfidious 
enemy, and latterly from an ungTateful country 
ZaveUas Cease, my sister 1 One of these things 
alone should be remembered 
Kaido Let me rotuni then home I sec, what 
indeed I saw as clearly ere I came, your righteous 
indignation Had only the arcons entreated 
me to undertake the mission, I should have 
doubted more and hesitated longor 
ZaveUas Who then Bent thee on a way so beset 
with dangers 1 

Kaido Mosko, the tender wife, the timid 
mother, she whose generous fears would never 
let her leave your side m battle, nor now unclasp 
the son so late recovered She tells you again 
through me, to rotum to Ab Bey , to pass the 
prison of the many who have fought around you , 
and to ask admittance at the door wherem your 
youngest child was kept three whole years away 
from you 


Zavellas For what ' 

Kaido Well may yon inquire it The house 
of our fathers is Bunk in ashes On my rond 
hither I stept over the remnants of the beams, 
and among the rude stone images, their supporters, 
blacked but incorruptible Ho man hath ven 
tured to appropriate or remove them there they 
he, as they lay tho sad morning when your hand 
set fire to the roof 

0 Bull ' 0 my country ' never sh mid my tears 
have fallen upon this calamity a worse now 
threatens thee the powerful, the magnanimous, 
abandon and betray thee 
ZaveUas A worse indeed ' 

Kaido Hay, a worse yet 
Zavellas There can not be 
Kaido There is 
ZaveUas Threatening ns ? 

Kaido Befalling us Gold hath entered our 
walls 

ZaveUas Then it entered through other aper 
tures than the mansion of Zavellas 
Kaido Some comfort m our adversity ' 
ZaveUas A great and lasting one 
Kaido Though it has brought with it fatal 
counsels 

ZaveUas Fatal they are indeed to those who 
forfeit the esteem, and grievous to those who lose 
the fellowship, of the Botzari Hoti and Kitzo, 
who follow the steps of Maijcos, how grand are 
they' Usually it happens in men as in plants. 
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jny Kaido ' where one blossom is remarkable for brittloness, cracked in the middle at one freezing 
its fulness and its beauty, those beside it are hoi- glance ? And what sounds, thmkest thou, will 
low or small Two great brothers were too much avenge this silence ? I will tell thee they are 
even for fable, when fable vent down lower than these. “ The courage of Photo was a traitor's , 
the gods. Here are two , of whom either may his humility a slave’s.” 

contend with the heroes of antiquity , such as our The very thought, in my horror, makes me hug 
country alone hath given birth to Relief that to me virtues which perhaps belong not to me 
the high capaciouv soul of those brethren will 0 ' thou hast done wrong already thou hast 
watch and sustain me from a distance, is dearer made me prize myself 1 Leave me my true worth, 
to me than to link my lund in tlicns Rut who is leave me my own lot me be and be known to be 
he that should dare to hope it 1 Who shall stand what 1 am 1 

with them nc\t to Liberty, next to Gieeeo l Kaulo Forgive me l forgive me 1 do not truBt 

Kaulu If only the thought of suihas these All Tcbolen 


dwelt with us, we might beai intense evil' 
patiently 


ZavcUag He hath sworn such perfoct esteem 
for me, and hath declared his resolution to celo- 


Zandtag Sad indeed is it to consider how much hratc the treaty with such solemnity, that either 
of mist lu< f can a tew bad men accomplish , how the d vgger or poison (I foresee) will ratify it 


littb of good can many better 


Nevertheless there are those in Suli, who are per- 


Now tell me, Kaulo, what hast thou hoard suaded that the embassy with which they would 
disijUKtmg I entiust mo, may prolong, if not establish their 

kaulo Ilcaid 1 not, O Photo 1 the speech of freedom. I indeed think differently but where 
the an oust Did they not (on)urc you, m the ih now my volet What right hath an exiled man 
name of our eountrv to leave it 1 to accept the to offer bis opinion on the public woal 1 
conditions of All Tcbolen 1 to rely on Ins faith 1 Kaulo Pardon me, 0 my countrymen and my 
the faith of a tiaitor ' a murderer * an cm eountiywomcn i if I am less faithful in the charge 
poisoner' ye have confided to mo 1 1 departed with no 

Zandfai Thou hast remarked something such intent My brother stands before me, safe, 
since, for that only rai'tfcd thy Hcom, and thou healthy, tree c m I suffer him to go and never 
want silent more to sec him, knowing thal I never shall, and 

Kaulo Saw I not, amid the conflict of my woe that a word of nunc may prcBcivc him to ns all 1 
and of my exultation, siw 1 not (and shall I foi Zanlla s Speck not that word, 0 Kaido, if 
get it i) Photo Zavcllas throw his aims around the reproach must follow it it, when it hath fallen 
necks of those i biers, entreating them m ver more , from tliy lips, it must stand for ever between thcc 
lo think of him but in thur orisons, never more to anil honour Life we Rlinll have again a God 
trust the enemv after this peace offering ' I hath promised it beatitude wi may or we may 

Zaidlag It [ undistinguished as 1 am and not fidelity to our iithcrs, oui children, our 
destitute of evpentme, eould tiv a charge so [ lountry, is the gram that holds the germ of it 
weighty on such authontative inen, how much Let us nt v cr lx numbered with those who barter 
greater right have tiny to demand fiom me the it or who bcluye that Heaven hath imparted to 
execution of tluir designs' nun i sounder sustenance* 

Kaulo Brother ' what I undcitonk to do, I Kaulo All Tcbolen (you know il not, I know 
have done, nor dale 1 attempt to dissuade you it to a certainty ) hath swoin your death Now 
I came not, O Photo ' to remind you tint you . go, if any re icon upon earth impels you, if any 
aro banished by them who received at your hand duty calls where none < m he available, where 
flicir dolneriinte and cv-tuuc that your olid none can he performed , go, if you shall benefit 
dren through them have liolithers roof to shelter, your eountiy by giving up to chains and tortures 
no fathers eye to watch oicrthcm This however the bravest of her defenders 
I will announce to you for the blood of our 1 Zurdlai This only course lies before me 
parents cries out on me to siy it and do not j Kaido Abandon your ruinous and untenable 
reprove me, Photo, though it should shihc your fortress,* while the way is open and the toils nn 
purpose if I am guilty of duplicate your danger hpread Provisions must soon fail you, and egress 
makes me so 1 be intercepted Fight among the hospitable and 

Zaivllao Thou faultcrest frnlter still Tliou unconquerable of I’arga Their numbers arc 
tremblesf and I do not hid thee not to tremble diminished year after year, but tho courage of 
Peace' silence' toll me nothing What const . every man among them who hath fallen, bcems to 
thou teach me of All Tehelen which the least sus have been portioned out by some guardian angel 
picious might not suspect ' Sister ' it is not this on the thirsting hearts of the rest Venice casts 
embrace that ought to assure thee I neither am I a look of compassion on them , and the Seven 
stern toward thoe nor insensible of thy love my | Isles continually send them succour Never can 
determination itself, which thou wouldst remove, | that day be dreadod, under no sign in the heavens 
should prove it , for on that rests the glory of our is it marked by destiny, when so valiant and vir 
fethor’s house Couldst thou endure to find the tuous a race shall be abandoned Humbled as 

voices in the street wlrop lower at thy approach , ______ 

mirth become gloom , and hearty laughter hollow ' * Santa veneranda, a fortified monastery 
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an the fortunes of her Protectress, the memory of I too have a country if I cannot save her, I 

her past exploits, of her power and of her dignity, may at least obey her The injury I have received 
keeps her upright Will she aid in crushing the (but Indeed it should never be called so) only 
desolate! will she sell the bruised slave at her raises my heart tho higher Thanks to them 
own doors 1 who have given me a power, a victory, I could 

Zavdlas No nation, 0 Kaido, is capable of this not have gained without them Promise them 
turpitude none would wish it none, wishing it, my duty 

could accomplish it Rather than be dclii crod Kaulo From these armB, then, God receive thee 
over to the infidel, the l’argans would dig up into his • 

again the bones of their forefathers, carry them ZawUas Courage 1 courage 1 weak lingering 
in their bosoms, and plunge with them from the Kaido 1 pray to Him for the soul of Zavellas 
summit of the rocks into the sea for the safety of better men 
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Leontiov Your situation for a garden, Epicurus, 
is, I think, very badly chosen 

Ejncurui Why do yon think so, my Lcontion 1 

Liontwn First, because it is more than twenty 
stadia + from tlic city 

Ejneurus Certamlv the distance is incon 
voment, my charming fnend 1 it is rather ton far 
off for us to lie seen, and rather too near for us to 
lie regretted Here however 1 shall liuild no 
villa, nor anything else, and the longest time we 
can be detained, is from the rising to the setting 
sun Now, pray, your other reason why the spot 
is so ineligible 

Leontion Iloeausc it commands no view of the 
town oi of the harbour, unless we mount upon 
that knoll, where we could scarcely stand togethor, 
for the greater part is occupied by those three 
pinasters, old and horrible as the three Funes 
Surely you will cut them down 

Epicurus Whatever Lcontion commands To 
me there is this advantage in a place at some dis 
tance from the city H tving by no moans the 
full possession of my faculties whore I hear un 
welcome and intrusive voiccb, or unexpected and 

* Cicero wns irn opponent of Epicurus yet m his treatise 
On Friendship he says, “ I)c qu& Jptcuiue quidem ita 
dlut , omnium rerum quns ad tn aU t isi ndum sapientuv 
comparaverlt, nihil esse majus amiciti i , mini uberlus, 
nihil jucundius " This is orvtonoal and sententious 
he goes on prauung the foundei and tho foundation 
“ Niqtie verb hoc orations solum sed mnltil magn in til el 
moribus oomprnbavit Quod quern magnum sit. Seta? 
vetcrum fubuhe declarant, in quibuB tarn multis tamque 
variis ab ultima antiquitate rcpctitis, tna vix amioorum 
parts repci iuntui, ut ad Orestom pervunas profectus a 
Theseo. At verb Epicurus unft in dome, et ea quidem 
angustft, quam magnos quan toque amors oonspiratione 
eonsentientes tenuit amioorum greges. Quod fit etiam 
nunc ab Fpiturris Certain it is, that moderation, for 
bearanoe, and what 8t Paul calUrhartty, never flourished 
in any sect of philosophy or religion, bo perfootly and so 
long as among the disoiplts of Epicurus. 

Cicero adds in another work, “ Pe sanctitate, de pietate 
ad versus Deoa libros sertpat Epicurus at quomodo in 
his loquitur ? nt Coruncaxuum aut Bccvolam Pontiflces 
Maxim oft to audire dices." 

Seneca, whose sect was more adverse, thus expresses his 
opinion “ Mea quidem ista Beutenua (et hoe noetns inntls 
popularibus dicam) Bancta Epicurum et recta pntoipere, 
•t, si proplos aeeessens, tristla ’ 

f Two miles and a half ! 


irregular sounds that excite me involuntonly to 
listen, 1 assemble and arrange my thoughts with 
freedom and with pleasure in the fresh air and 
opon sky , and they arc more lively and vigorous 
and exuberant when 1 cab h them as I walk about, 
and commune with them in sileneo and Hcclusion 
Leontion It always has appeared lo me that 
conversation brings them forth more readily and 
plcnteously , and that the ideas uf one person no 
sooner come out than another s follow them, 
whether from the same side oi from the oppotato 
Epicurus They do but these arc not the 
thoughts wo keep for seed they come np weak 
by coming up close together In the country the 
mind is soothed and satisfied hero is no restraint 
of motion or of posture These thmgs, httlo and 
indifferent as thoy may seem, are not so for tho 
best tempers have need of ease and liberty, to 
keep them m right order long enough for the 
purposes of composition , and many a froward 
axiom, many an inhumane thought, hath arisen 
from sitting inconveniently, from hoaringafcw 
unpleasant sounds, from the confinement of a 
gloomy t hamber, or from the want of symmetry 
m it We are not aware of this, until we find an 
exemption from it in groves, on promontones, or 
along the seashore, or wherever else wo meet 
Nature fate to face, undisturbed and solitary 
Termssa You would wivh ns then away i 
I Epicurus I speak of solitude, you of desolation. 
Termssa () flatterer • is this philosophy 1 
Epicurus Yes , if you are a thought tho richer 
or a moment the happier for it 

Tirmssa Write it down then in the next 
volume you intend to publish 
Leonlion 1 interpose and control ort it That 
is not philosophy which serves only for one 
Epicurus Just entenon 1 I will write down 
your sentence instead, and leav o mine at the dis 
crction of Tenussa And now, my beautiful 
Termssa, let me hear your opmion of the situation 
1 have chosen 1 perceive that you too have fixed 
your eyes on the pinasters 

Termssa I will tell you m v erses , for I do 
think these are verses, or nearly 

I hate those trees that never lose their foliage 
They seem to hsvo no sympathy with Nature 
Winter and Summer are alike to them 

KK 
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The broad and billowy lonnite of yon mon- 
strous trees, one would imagine, were made for 
the storms to rest upon when they are tired of 
raving. And what hark 1 It occurs to me, 
Epicurus, that I have rarely seen climbing plants 
attach themselves to these trees, as they do to the 
oak, the maple, the boech, and others 

Leontion If your remark he true, perhaps the 
resinous sre not embraced by them so frequently 
because they dislike the odour of the rosin, or 
some other property of the juices , for they too 
have their affections and antipathies, no less than 
their countries and their climes 

Trrmma For shame* chat would you with me 5 
Epicurus I would not interrupt you while jou 
were speaking, nor while Leontion was replying , 
this is against my rules and practice , having now 
ended, kiss me, Tern own ' 

Tunisia Impudent man 1 in the name of 
Pallas, why should I kiss you 1 
Epicurus Because you evprosBcd hatred 
Tcrmssa Do we kiss when wc hate 1 
Epicurus Tborc is no hotter end of hating 
The sentiment should not exist one moment , and 
if the hater gives a kiss on being ordered to do it, 
even to a tree or u stone, that tree or stone 
becomes the monument of a fault extinct 

Ternissn I promise you 1 neicr will hate a 
tree again 

Epicurus 1 told yon so 

Leontum Nevertheless I suspect, my TcmiBaa, 
you will often be surprised into it I was very 
near saying, “ I hate these rude square stones * ” 
Why did jou leave them here, Epicurus’ 

Epicurus It is true, they arc the greater part 
square, and seem to have been cut out in anuent 
times for plinths and columns they are also 
rode Kemovmg the smaller, that I might plant 
violets and cyclamens and convolvuluses and 
strawberries, and such other licrlw as grow wil- 
lingly in dry places, I left a few of these for seats, 
a few for tables aud for couches 
Leontion Delectable couches ' 

Epicurus Laugh as j ou maj , they will become 
so when they are covered with moss and ivj, and 
those other two sweet plants, whose names 1 do 
not remember to have found m any ancient 
treatise, hut which I fancy I ha\e heard Theo- 
phrastus call * Leontion ” and “ Torrussa ” 
Temissa The bold insidious false creature ’ 
Epicurus What is that volume I may I venture 
to ask, Leontion 1 Why do you blush i 
Leontion. I do not blush about it 
Epicurus. You are offonded then, my dear girl 
Leontion No, nor offonded I will tell you 
presently what it contains. Account to mo first 
for your choice of so strange a place to walk in 
a broad ndge, the summit and one side barren, 
the other a wood of roee-laurels impossible to 
penetrate. The worst of all is, we can hec nothing 
of the city or the Parthenon, unless from the 
veiy top 

Epicurus. The place commands, m my opinion, 
a most perfect view. 


| Leontion Of what, pray 1 

Epicurus. Of itself; seeming to indicate that 
we, Leontion, who philosophise, should do the 
same 

Leontion Go on, go on 1 say what you please 
1 will not hate anything yet Why have yon 
torn up by the root all these little mountain ash- 
trees ’ This is the season of their beauty • come, 
Tcrmssa, let us make ourselves necklaces and 
armlets, such as may captivate old Sylvanus and 
Pan you Rkall have your choice But why have 
you tom them up? 

Epicurus On the contrary, they were brought 
hither this morning Sosimcnes is spending 
large sums of money on an olive-ground, and has 
uprooted some hundreds of them, of all ages and 
sizes I shall cover the rougher part of the hill 
with them, setting the clematis and vino and 
honey-sucklc against them, to unite them 

Temissa O what a pleasant thing it is to walk 
in the green light of the vine-leaves, and to breathe 
the sweet odour of their invisible flowers 1 

Epicurus The scent of them ib so delicate that 
it requires a sigh to inhale it, and this, being 
accompanied and followed by enjoyment, renders 
the fragrance bo exquisite. Temissa, it is this, 
my' sweet friend, that made you remember the 
green light of the foliage, and think of the in- 
visible flowers as jou would of some blessing 
from heaven 

Temissa. I sec feathers flying at certain dis- 
tances just above the middle of the promontory 
what can they mean ? 

E/ncurus Can not you imagine them to be 
feathers from the wings of Zethcs and CaUis, who 
came hither out of Thnu-c to behold the favourite 
haunts of their mother Orithycia? From the 
precipice that hangs over the sea a few paces 
from the pinasters, she is reported to have been 
earned off by Boreas, and these remains of the 
primeval forest have alwaj'R been held sacred on 
that belief 

Leontion The Rtory is an idle one 

Tcrmssa 0 no, Leontion ' the story is very 
true 

Leontion Indeed 1 

Temissa I have heard not only odes, but 
sacred and most ancient hymns upon it , and the 
voice of Boreas is often audible here, and the 
screams of Ontbyeia. 

Leontion The feathers then really may belong 
to CalaiB and Zethcs. 

Temissa I don’t believe it the winds would 
have camod them away 

Leontum The gods, to manifest their power, 
as they often do by miracles, eould as easily fix a 
feather eternally on the most tempestuous pro- 
montory, as the mark of their feet upon the flint. 

Temissa They could indeed • but we know 
the one to a certainty, and have no such authority 
l f°r the other 1 have Been these pinasters from 
the extremity of the Piraeus, and have heard 
mention of the altar raised to Boreas where ib ltl 

Epicurus As it stands in the centre of the 
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platform, we cannot see it from hence. There is Epicurus. I would never think of death as an 
the only piece of level ground in the place. embarrassment, but as a blessing 
Leontion. Temissa intends the altar to prove Temissa. How I a blessing 1 
the truth of the story. Epicurus What, if it makes our enemies cease 

Epicurus. Temissa is slow to admit that even to hate us 1 what, if it makes our fhonds loro us 
the yonng can deceive, much less the old , the the more 1 

gay, much less the senous Leontum. Us ? According to your doctrine, we 

LeotUton It is as wise to moderate our belief shall not exist at ell 
as our desires. Epicurus I spoke of that which is consolatory 

Epicurus. Some minds rcqniro much belief, while we are here, and of that which in plain 
some thrive on little Uathor an exuberance of reason ought to render us contented to stay no 
it is feminine and beautiful It acts differently longer Yon, Leontion, would make others 
on different hearts it troubles some, it consoles better and bcitcr they certainly will be, when 
others • m the generous it is the nurse of tender- their hostilities languish m an empty field, and 
ness and kindness, of heroism and self-devotion their rancour is tired with treading upon dust, 
in the ungenerous it fosters pride, impatience of The generous affections stir about us at the 
contradiction and appeal, and, like some waters, dreary hour of doatb, as the blossoms of the 
what it finds a dry stick or hollow straw, it leaves Median apple swell and diffuse their fragrance m 
a stone. the cold 

Temissa. We want it chiofly to make the way Temissa I ean not bear to think of passing 
of death an easy one the Styx, lost, Charon should touch me he is so 

Epicurus. There is no easy path leading out of old and wilful, so cross and ugly 
life, and few are the easy ones that he within it Epicurus. Temissa 1 Temissa ' I would accom- 
I would adorn and smoothen the declivity, and pany you thither, aud stand between Would 
make my residence as commodious as its situation not you too, Leontion 1 
and dimensions may allow , but principally, I Leontion I don't know 
would cast underfoot the empty fear of death Temissa. 0 1 that we could go together 1 

Temissa 0 1 how can you » Leontion. Indeed 1 

Epicurus By many arguments already laid Temissa All three, I mean I said . or was 
down then by thinking that some perhaps, m going to say it. How ill-natured you are, Leon- 
almost every age. have been timid and delicate as tlon > to misinterpret me , I eould almost cry 
Temissa , and yet have slept soundly, have felt Leontion. Ho not, do not, Temissa 1 Should 
no parent's or friend’s tear upon tlicir laces, no that tear drop from your eyelash yon would look 
throb against their breasts, in short, hale been loss beautiful. 

m the calmest of all possible conditions, while I Epicurus Whenever I see a tear on a beautiful 
those around were in the most deplorable and I young face, twenty of mine run to meet it If 
desperate. it is well to conquer a world, it is better to con- 

Terrussa It would pain me to die, if it wore quer two 
only at the idea that anyone 1 love would gneve Tirmssa That is what Alexander of Maccdon 
too much for me wept because be could not accomplish 

Epicurus Let the loss of our friends be our Epicurus Temissa 1 we three can accomplish 
only gnef, and the apprehension of displeasing it , or any one of us. 
them our only fear Temissa How 1 pray I 

Leontion No apostrophes 1 no interjections t Epicurus We can conquer thus world and the 
Your argument was unsound, your means next for you will have another, and nothing 
futile should lie refused you 

Epicurus Tell me then, whether the horse of Temissa. The next by piety but this, m what 
a rider on the road should not bo spurred forward manner 1 

if he started at a shadow Epicurus By indifference to all who are indif- 

Leontvm. Yes ferent to us , by taking joyfully the benefit that 

Epicurus I thought so it would however he comes spontaneously , by wishing no more in- 
better to guide him quietly up to it, and to tcnBoly for what is a hair’s breadth beyond our 
show him that it vxis one Death is less than a reach than foT a draught of water from the 
shadow it represents nothing, even imperfectly Ganges , and by fearing nothing m another life. 

Leontion. Then at the best what is it > why Temissa. This, 0 Epicurus 1 is the grand 
care about it, think about it, or remind us that impossibility 

it must befell us? Would you take the same Epicurus Do you believe the gods to he as 
trouble, when you see my hair entwined with benevolent and good as you are * or do you not? 
ivy, to make me remember that, although the Temissa. Much kinder, much better m every 
leaves are green and pliable, the stem is fragile way 

and rongh, and that before I go to bed I shall Epicurus Would you kill or hurt the sparrow 
have many knots and intanglements to extricate? that you keep m your little dressing-room with a 
Let me have them , but lot me not hear of them string around the leg, because he hath flown 
until the time is come. where you did not wish him to fly ? 

♦ kk! 
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Temista. No it would be cruel the string 
about the leg of so little and weak a creature is 
enough. 

Epicurus. You think so, I think so, God 
thinks so This I may say confidently for when 
over there is a sentiment in which strict justice 
and pure benevolence unite, it must lie his 
Temimt O Epicurus 1 when you speak thus 
Leontion Well, Tcmissa 1 what then 1 
Termmti When Epicurus teaches us such 
sentiments as this, I am gneved that he has not 
so great an authority with the Athenians as some 
others have 

Leontiim You will grieve more, I suspect, my 
Tcmissa, when he possesses that authority 
Ttmtssa What will ho do t 
i [/nudum Why turn pale 1 I am not aliout to 
answer that lie will forget or leave you No, 
but the voice comes deepest from the scpult hre, 
and a great name has its root in the (lead body 
1 If you invited a company to n feast, you might us 
| well place round the table live sheep and oxen, 

! and vases of fish and cages of quails, as vnu would 
I invite a company of friendly hearers to the plnlo 
I sopher who is yet living* tine would imagine 
] that the ins of our intellectual eye were lessened 
! by the glory of his presence, and that, like eastern 
| kings, he could lie looked at near, only when his 
' limbs arc stiff, by wax-light, in closed curtains, 
i Epicurus One of whom wc know 111 tic leaves 
us a ring or other token of remembrance, and we 
express a sense of pleasure and of gratitude one 
of whom wc know nothing writes a hook, the 
contents of which might fif we would let. them) 
have done us more good and might have given 
us more pleasure, anil w c rev do him for it The 
book may do what the legacy can not , it muv be 
| pleasurable and serviceable to others as well as 
\ ourselves we would hinder this too In fait, 

. all other love is extinguished by self-love bene- 
I licence, humanity, justice, philosophy, sink under 
| it. While wc insist that wc are looking for 
I Truth, we commit a falsehood It never was 
] the first object with anyone, and with few the 
! second 

Feed unto replenishment your quieter fancies, 
my swoctesl little Tcmissa’ and let the gods, 
both youthful and aged, both gentle and bolster 
oub, administer to them hourly oil these sunny 
downs what can they do better ’ 

Leontion. But those feathers, Tcmissa, what 
gods may they be? since you will not pick them 
up, nor restore them to fulfils nor to Zctlics 
Temissa. I do not think they belong to any 
god whatever, and shall never be persuaded of it 
unless Epicurus say it is so 
Leontion 0 unbelieving creature 1 do you 
reason against the immortals t 


* Senses quota a letter of Epicurus, in which Ms 
friendship with Metrodorns Is mentioned, with a remark 
that the obscurity in which they had lived, eo gnat in- 
deed m to let them rat not only unknown, but almost 
unheard of, In the midst of Greece, was by no means to 
be considered as an abatement of their good fortune 


Temusa. It was yourself who doubted, or 
appeared to doubt, the flight of Onthyeia. By 
admitting too much we endanger our religion. 
Beside, 1 think I discern some upright stakes at 
eqnal distances, and am pretty sure the feathers 
arc tied to them by long strings 

Ejncurus Y ou have gucBsed the truth 
T< m ism Of what use are they there ? 

Epicurus If you have ever seen the foot of a 
statue broken off just below the ankle, you have 
then, Leontion and TcrmsRa, seen the form of the 
ground about us The lower extremities of it 
are divided into small ridges, as you will perceive 
if you look round, and those arc covered with 
com, olives, and vines At the uppor part, where 
cultivation ceases, and whore those Bheep and 
goats arc grazing, begins my purchase The 
ground rises gradually unto near the summit, 
where it grows somewhat steep, and terminates 
in a precipice Across the middle I have traced 
a line, denoted by those feathers, from one dingle 
to the other , the two terminations of my intended 
garden The distance is nearly a thousand paces, 
and the path, perfectly on a level, will ho two 
paces broad, so that I may walk between you , 
but another could not join us conveniently From 
this there will be several circuitous and spiral, 
leading by the easiest ascent to the Bummit , and 
several more, to the road along the cultivation 
underneath here will however he but one en- 
trance Wild pomegranates and irregular tufts of 
gorse unite their forces against invasion 

Temusa Where will you place the statues < 
for undoubtedly vou must have some 

Epicurus I will have some models for statues 
Pygmalion prayed the gods to give life to the 
imago he adored I will not pray them to give 
marble to mmc Never may I lay my wet check 
upon the foot under which is inscribed the name 
ot Leontion or Tormssa * 

Li imtion Do not make us melancholy never 
let us think that the time can come when wc shall 
lose our friends Glory, literature, philosophy, 
have this advantage over friendship remove one 
object from them, and others fill the void , re- 
move one from friendship, one only, and not the 
earth, nor the universality of worlds, no, nor the 
intellect that soars above and comprehends them, 
can replace it 

Epicurus Dear Leontion 1 always amiable, 
always graceful’ how lovely do you now appear 
to me ’ what beauteous action accompanied your 
words 1 

Leontion. I used none whatever 
Epicurus That white arm was then, as it is 
now, over the shoulder of Temissh , and her 
breath imparted a fresh bloom to your cheek, a 
now music to your voice No friendship is so 
cordial or so delicious as that of girl for girl , no 
hatred so intense and immovable as that of woman 
for woman In youth you love one above the 
others of your sex in nper age you hate all, more 
or less, in proportion to similarity of accomplish- 
ments and pursuits , which sometimes (I wish it 
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were oftener) are bonds of union to men In us 
yon more easily pardon faults than excellences 
in each other Your tempers are such, my be- 
loved scholars, that even this truth does not ruffle 
them; and such is your affection, that I look 
with confidence to its unabated ardour at twenty 
Leontwn. Oh, then, I am to love Tcrmssa almost 
fifteen months ' 

Temism And I am destined to survive the loss 
of it three months above four ycare 1 
Epicurus Incomparable creatures ' may it be 
eternal ' In loving ye shall follow no example 
ye shall step securely over the iron rulo laid down 
for others by the Destinies, and you for ever be 
Leontion, and you Temissa. 

Leontwn Then indeed we should not want 
statues. 

Temism But men, who are vainer creatures, 
would be good for nothing without them they 
must be flattered, even by the stones 
Epicurus Very true Neither the higher arts 
nor the civic virtues can flourish extensively 
without the statues of illustrious men But gar- 
dens arc not the places for them Sparrows 
wooing on the general's truncheon (unless he be 
such a general ns one of ours in the last war), and 
snails l veal tilling the emblems of the poet, do not 
remind us worthily of their characters. Porticoes 
are their proper situations, and those the most 
frequented Even there they may lose all honour 
and distinction, whether from the thoughtlessness 
of magistrates or from the malignity of rivals 
Our own city, the least exposed of any to the 
effects of cither, presents us a disheartening ex- 
ample When the Thebans in their jealousy lon- 
demned 1’indar to the payment of a fine, for having 
praised the Athenians too lughly, our citizens 
erected a statue of bronze to him 
Leontion Jealousy of Athens made the Thebans 
fine him , and jealousy of Thebes mode the 
Athenians thus record it 
Epicurus And jealousy of Pindar, I suspect, 
made some poet persuade the areons to render 
the distinction a vile and worthless one, by placing 
his effigy near a king’s, one Evagoras of Cyprus. 

Temissa Evagoras, I think 1 rcmomlier to have 
read in the inscription, was rewarded in this 
manner for his reception of Conon, defeated by 
the Lacodcmonums 

Epicurus Gratitude was due to him, and some 
such memorial to record it External reverence 
should be paid unsparingly to the higher magis- 
trates of every country who perform their offices 
oxemplanly yet they are not on this account to 
be placed in the same degree with men of primary 
genius. They never exalt the human race, and 
rarely benefit it , and their benefits are local and 
transitory, while those of a great writer arc uni- 
versal and eternal 

If the gods did indeed bestow on us a portion 
of their fire, they Beem to have lighted it m 
sport and left it the harder task and the nobler 
is performed by that genius who raises it clear and 
glowing from its embers, and makes it applicable 


to the purposes that dignify or delight our nature. 
I have ever said, " Reverence the rulers ” Let 
then his image stand, but stand apart from 
Pindar’s. Pallas and Jove* defend me from 
being earned down the stream of time among a 
Bhoal of royalets, and the rootlesH weeds they are 
hatched on 

Temissa. So much piety would deserve the 
exemption, oven though your wntmgs did not 
hold out the decree 

Leontwn. Child, the compliment is ill turned . 
if you are ironical, as yon must be on tho piety 
of EpicuruB, Atticism requires that you should 
continue to be so, at least to the end of the 
sontencc 

Temissa Irony is my abhorrence Epicurus 
may appear less pious than some others, but I 
am certain he is more , otherwise tho gods would 
never have given him 

Leontion Wliati what? let us hear 1 

Temissa Leontion ' 

Leontion Silly girl 1 Were there any hibiscus 
or broom growing near at hand, I would send him 
away and whip you 

Epicurus There is fern, which is better 

Leontion. I was not speaking to you but now 
you shall have something to answer for youTseif 
Although you admit no statues in the country, 
you might at least nietlnnks have discovered a 
retirement with a fountain in it here I sec not 
even a spring 

Ejncurus Fountain I can hardly say there is , 
hut on the left there is a long crevice or chasm, 
which wc have never yet visited, and which we 
can not discern until wc reach it This is full of 
soft mould, very moist , and many high roods and 
canes are growing there , and the rock itself too 
dnpB with humidity along it, and is covered with 
more tufted moss and more variegated lichens 
This crevice, with its windings and smuositios, is 
about four hundred paces long, and m many parts 
eleven, twelve, thirteen feet wide, bnt generally 
six or seven I Bliall plant it wholly with lilies 
of the valley , leaving the irises which occupy the 
sides as well as tho clefts, and also those other 
flowers of paler purple, from the autumnal cups 
of which wc collect the saffron , and forming a 
narrow path of such turf as 1 can find there, or 
rather following it as it creeps among the bays 
and hazels and swoetrbnar, which have fallen at 
different times from the summit, and arc now 
grown old, with an infinity of primroses at the 
roots There are nowhere tyenty steps without a 
projection and a turn, nor in any ton together is 
the chasm of tho same width or figure Hence the 
ascent m its windings is easy and imperceptible 
quite to the termination, whore the rocks are 
somewhat high and precipitous at the entrance 
they lose theinsclvos in pnvet and elder, and you 
must make your way between them through the 
canes Do not you remember where I carried you 
both across the muddy hollow m the foot-path t 
Temissa Leontion does 
Epicurus That place is always wet , not only 
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in this month of Puanepsion*, w^ich ve are 
beginning to-day, bnt in midsummer. The water 
that casaea it, cornea ont a little way above it, but 
originate* from the crevice, which 1 will cover at 
top with roee-lanrel and mountain-ash, with cle 
metis and vine , and I will intercept the little nil 
in its wandering, draw it from its concealment, 
and place it like Bacchus under the protection of 
the Nymphs, who will smile upon it in its marble 
cradle, which at present I keep at home. 

Termssa. Leontion 1 why do you turn away 
your face! have the Nymphs smiled upon you 
in ltl 

Leontion 1 lathed in it once, if you must know, 
Termesa ' Why now, Termssa, why do you turn 
away yours 1 have the Nymphs frowned upon you 
for invading their secrets ' 

Termssa Epicurus, you are in the right to 
bring it away from Athens , from under the eye 
of Pallas she might be angry 
Epicurus You approve oi its removal then, my 
lovely friend 1 

Termssa Mightily 

(Aside.) 1 wish it may break in pieces on the 
road 

Epicurus What did you say 1 
Termssa. 1 wish it were now on the road 
that I might try whether it would hold me 
1 moan with my clothes on 
E/ncurus It would hold you, and one a span 
longer I have another in the house, but it is 
not decorated with Fauns and Satyrs and foliage, 
like this. 

Leontion. I remember putting my hand upon 
tho frightful Satyr’s head, to leap in it seems 
. made for the purpose But the sculptor needed 
not to place tlie Nnuul quite so near ho must 
have been a \ cry impudent man it is impossible 
to look for a moment nt such a piece of work- 
manship 

Termssa. For shame' Leontion* why, what 
was it ? 1 do not desire to know 
Epicurus 1 don’t remember it 
Leontion Nor 1 neither , only the head 
Epicurus t shall place the Satyr toward the 
rock, that you may never see him, Termssa 
Term tout. Very right . he can not turn round 
Leontion. Tho poor Naiad had done it, in vain 
Termssa All theso labourers will soon finish 
the plantation, if you superintend them, and are 
not appointed to some magistrature. 

Epicurus Those who goicm us are pleased at 
seeing a philosopher out of the city, and more still 
at finding, in a season of scarcity, forty poor 
citizens, who might become seditious, made happy 
and quiet by such employment 
Two evils, of almost equal weight, may befall 
the man of erudition never to ho listened to, and 
to be listened to always. Aware of these, I devote 
a large portion of my tim e and labours to the 

* The Attic month of Puanepsion hid its commencement 
In the latter dajs of October* its name is derived from 
r&M, the legumes which were offered In meriflee to 
Apollo at the! season 


cultivation of such minds as flourish best in cities, 
where my garden at the gate, although smaller 
then this, we find sufficiently capacious. There I 
secure my listeners here my thoughts and ima- 
ginations have their free natural current, and 
tarry or wander as the will invites may it ever 
be among those dearest to me ' those whose hearts 
possess the rarest and divmest faculty, of retaining 
or forgetting at option what ought to be forgotten 
or retained. 

Leontion Thewhole ground then will be covered 
with trees and shrubs 

Epicurus. There are some protuberances in 
various parts of the eminence, which you do not 
perceive till you arc upon them or above them. 
They are almost level at the top, and overgrown 
with fine grass , for they catch the better soil, 
brought down m small quantities by the rains 
These ore to be left unplanted , so is the platform 
under the pinasters, whence there is a prospect of 
the city, the harbour, the isle of Salamis, and the 
territory of llegara. “What then,” cried Sosi- 
menes, “you would hide from your view my 
young olives, and the whole length of the new 
wall I have been building at my own expense 
between ns' and, when you might Bee at once the 
whole of Attica, you will hardly see more of it 
than I could buy ” 

Leontion I do not perceive the new wall, for 
which Bosimencs, no doubt, thinks himself another 
1’enclcs 

Epicurus. Those old jumpers quite conceal it 
Termssa They look warm and sheltering but 
I like the roRc-laurcls much better , and what a 
thicket of them here is ' 

Epicurus Leavmg all the larger, I shall remove 
many thousands of them , enough to border the 
greater part of the walk, intermixed with roses 
Termssa Do, pray, leave that taller plant 
yonder, of which I see there arc seieral springing 
in sei oral places out of the rock it appears to 
have produced on a single stem a long succession 
of yellow flowers, Borne darkenmg and fading, 
others running up and leaving them behind, others 
showing tlieir little faces imperfectly through 
their light green veils 

Leontion Childish girl ' she means tho mul- 
lcn , and she talks abont it as she would have 
talked about a doll, attnbuting to it feelings and 
aims and deBigns I saw her stay behind to kiss 
it, no doubt, for being so nearly of her own highth 
Termssa No indeed, not for that , but because 
I had broken off one of its blossoms unhcedingly, 
perhaps the last it may bear, and because its leaves 
are so downy and pliant , and because nearer the 
earth some droop and are decaying, and remind 
me of a parent who must die before the tenderest 
of her children can do without her 
Epicurus I will preserve the whole species; 
but you must point out to me the particular one 
as we return There is an infinity of other plants 
and flowers, or weeds as Sosimenes calls them, of 
which he has cleared his olive-yard, and which I 
shall adopt Twenty of his slaves came m jester- 
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day, laden with hyacinths and narcissuses, ane- 
mones and jonquils “ The curses of our vine- 
yards,” cried he, “and good neither for man nor 
beast I have another estate infested with lilies 
of the valley I should not wonder if you accepted 
these too.” 

“ And with thanks,” answered I. 

The whole of Ins remark I could not collect he 
turned aside, and (I believe) prayed. I only heard 
“Pallas ” “ fathor ” “ sound mind “ " in- 

offensive man” “good neighbour” Ab we 
walked together, I perceived him looking grave, 
and I could not resist my inclination to smile as 
I turned my eyes toward him He observed it, 
at first with unconcern, but by degrees some 
doubts arose withm him, and ho said, “Epi- 
curus, you have been throwing away no less than 
half a talent on this sony piece of mountain, and 
1 fear you are about to waste as much in labour 
for nothing was ever so terrible as the price we 
are obliged to pay the workman, since the con- 
quest of Persia, and the increase of luxury in our 
city Under three obols none will do his day’s 
work But what, in the name of all the deities, 
could induce you to plant those roots, which other 
people dig up and throw away l” 

“I have been doing,” said 1, "the same thing 
my whole life through, Sosuncnes 1 ” 

“ How 1 ” cried he “ 1 never knew that ” 

“ Those very doctrines,” added I, “ which others 
hate and extirpate, I inculcate and cherish They 
bring no nehes, and therefore arc thought to bring 
no advantage to me they appear the more advan- 
tageous for that reason They give us immediately 
what we sobcit through the means of wealth We 
toil for the wealth first , and then it remains to be 
proved whether we can purchase with it what wo 
look for Now, to carry our money to the market, 
and not to find m the market our money’s worth, 
is great vexation yet much greater has already 
preceded, in running up and down for it among so 
many competitors, and through so many thieves ” 
After a whilo he rejoined, “"You really, then, 
have not overreached me ’< ’’ 

“ In what t my friend 1 ” said I 
“ These roots,” he answered, “ may perhaps be 
good and saleable for some purpose Shall you 
send them into Persia > or wluther ' l ” 

“ Sosimenes ' I shall make love-potions of the 
flowers." 

Leontum 0 Epicurus 1 should it ever be known 
in Athens that they are good for this, you a ill not 
have, with all your fences of prunes and pomegra- 
nates, and precipices with gorse upon them, a 
single root left under ground after the month of 
Elaphebolion * 

Epicurus It is not everyone that knows the 
preparation. 

Leontum. Everybody will try 
Epicurus And you too, Temissa * 

Temissa Will you teach me 1 
Epicurus. This, and anything else I know We 
must walk together when they are in flower 
* The thfiUeth of Blsphobolion was the tenth of April 


Temissa And can you teach me then 1 
Epicurus. I teach by degrees. 

Leontum. By very slow ones, Epicurus i I have 
no patience with you tell us directly 
Epicurus. It is very material what kind of 
recipient yon bring with yon Enchantresses use 
a brazon one silver and gold are employed in 
other arts. 

Leontum. I will bring any 
Temissa. My mother has a fine golden one 
she will lend it me Bhe allows me everything 
Epicurus Leontion and Temissa ! those eyes 
of yours brighten at inquiry, as if they carried a 
light within them for a guidance 
Leontion No flattoiy 1 
Tcrnissa No flatteiy i come, teach us. 
Epicurus Will you hear me through m silence 1 
Leontion We promise 

Epicurus Sweet girls' the calm pleasures, such 
as 1 hope you will over find in your walks among 
these gardens, will improve your beauty, animate 
your discourse, and correct the little that may 
hereafter rise up for correction in your dispositions. 
The Bmflmg ideas left in our bosoms from our 
infancy, that many plants are the favourites of 
the gods, and that others were even the objocts of 
their lovo, having once been invested with the 
human form, beautiful and bvely and happy as 
yourselves, give them an interest beyond the 
vision , yes, and a station, let me say it, on the 
vestibule of our affections Resign your ingenuous 
hearts to simple pleasures , and there is none m 
man, where men are Attic, that will not follow and 
outstrip their movements 
Termssa O Epicurus ' 

Epicurus What Baid Temissa 1 
Leontum Some of those anemones, I do think, 
must be still m blossom Termssa’s golden cup 
| is at home , but she has brought with her a little 
vase for the filter and has filled it to tho brim 
Do not hide your head behind my shoulder, 
Temissa ' no, nor in my lap 
Epinims Y es, there let it lio, the lovelier for 
that tendril of sunny brown hair upon it How 
it falls and nsoB ' Which is the hair 1 which the 
shadow l 

Leontion Let the hair rest 
Epicurus I must not perhaps clasp the shadow 1 
Leontion You philosophers are fond of such 
unsubstantial things 0 ' you have taken my 
volume This is deceit 
You live so little in public, and entertain such 
a contempt for opinion, as to be both indifferent 
and ignorant what it is that people blame you for 
Epicurus. I know what it is I should blame 
myself for, if I attended to them Prove them to 
bo wiser and more disinterested in their wisdom 
than I am, and I will then go down to them and 
listen to them. When I have well considered a 
thmg, I deliver it, regardless of what those think 
who neither take the time nor possess the faculty 
of considering anything well, and who have always 
lived Sir remote from the scope of our speculations. 
Leontum In the volume you snatched away 
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from me *o dtty, I have defended a position of Epicurus The Lacedemonians are temperate 
youre which many phi loso pher turn into ndicvlo , in food and courageous in battle but men like 
namely, that politeness is among the virtues. I these, if they existed in sufficient numbers, would 
wish yon yonrself had spoken more at large upon devastate the universe Wc alone, we Athenians^ 
the subject with less military skill perbapB, and certainly less 

Epicurus It is one upon which a lady is likely to ngid abstinence from voluptuousness and luxury, 
display more ingenuity and discernment If philo- have Bet before it the only grand example of 
sophors have ridiculed my sentiment, the reason social government and of polished life, from 
Is, it is among those v irtues which in general they us the seed is scattered from us flow the Btreams 
find most difficult to assume or counterfeit that irrigate it and ours are the hands, 0 Leon- 

Leontum Surely life runs on the smoother for tion * that collect it, cleanse it, deposit it, and 
this equability and polish , and the gratification ' convey and distribute it sound and weighty 
it affords is more extensive than is affordod even through every race and age Exhausted as wc 
by the highest virtue Courage, on noarly all are by war, wo can do nothing better than Ho 
occasions, inflicts as much of evil os it imparts of down and doze while the weather 1 b fine over- 
good 1 1 may be exerted m defence of our country, bead, and dream (if we can) that wo are affluent 
in defence of those who love us, m defence of the and free 

harmless and the helpless but those against whom ] 0 swoot sea-air 1 how bland art thou and 

it is thus exerted may possess an equal share of | refreshing 1 Breathe upon Leontion 1 breathe 
it If they succeed, then manifestly the ill it upon Tcrmssa 1 bring them health and spirits 
produces is greater than the benefit if they sue- and serenity, many springs and many summers, 
cumb, it is nearly as great For, many of tbeir and when the vine-leaves luve reddened and 
ad i ermines are first killed and maimed, and many rustle under their feet 

of their own kindred are left to lament the eon- These, my beloved girls, are the children of 
sequences of their aggression Eternity they played around ThcHeus and the 

E/iirurus You have spoken first of courage, beauteous Amazon, they gave to l’allas the bloom 
as that virtue which attracts your sex principally of VcnuB, and to Venus the animation of Pallas 
Ternium Not me , lam always afraid of it I ! Is it not better to enjoy by the hour their soft 
love those best who cun tell me the most things I salubrious influence, than to catch by fits the 
never knew before, and who have patience with rancid breath of demagogues, than to swell and 
mo, and look kindly while thc-ytcurii me, and more under it without or against our will, than to 
almost as if they were waiting for fresh questions acquire the semblance of eloquence by the bitter- 
N ow lot mo hear directly what you were about to . ness of passion, the tone of philosophy by disap- 
say to Leontion pointmeut, or the credit of prudence by distrust 1 

Epicurus 1 was proceeding to remark that Can fortune, can industry, cau desert itself, bestow 
temperance comes next , and temperance has on us anything we have not here 1 
then its highest merit when it is the support of Leontion And when shall those three meet 1 
civility and politeness So that I think 1 am The gods have never united them, knowing that 
right and equitable in attributing to politeness a men would put them asunder at their first ap- 
distmgumhcd rank, not among thu ornaments of poarancc 

life, but among the virtues. And you, Leontion Ejucurus 1 am glad to leave the city as often 
and Ternum, will haie leaned the more pro- as possible, full as it is of high and glorious 
pcnscly toward this opinion, ifyoiiconsiderod, as reminiscences, and am inclined much rather to 
I am sure you did, that the peucc and concord of indulge in quieter scenes, w hither the Graces and 
families, friends, and cities, are preserved by it Friendship lead me I would not contend even 
in other terms, the harmony of the world with men able to contend with me You, Leon- 

Ttmusa Leoutiou spoke of courage, you of tion, 1 see, flunk differently, and have composed 
temperance the next great virtue, m the divi at last y our long-meditated work against the 
non made by the philosophers, is justice philosophy of Theophrastus 

Epicurus Temperance includes it for tem- Leontion Why not t he has been praised above 
perance is imperfect if it is only an abstinence bis merits 

from too much food, too much wine, too much Epicurus My Leontion ' yon have madvert- 
convinulify, or other luxury Jt indicates every cntly given me the reason and origin of all con- 
kind of forbearance J usticc is forbearance from troversial writings They flow not from a love of 
what belongs to another Giv mg to this one truth or a regard for seicnee, but from envy and 
rightly what that one would hold wrongfully, is ill-will Setting aside the evil of malignity, 
justice in magistrature, not in the abstract, and always hurtful to ourselves, not always to others, 
ia only a part of its office. Tho perfectly tempo- there is weakness in the argument you have 
rate man is also the perfectly’ just muu hut the adduced When a wnter is praised above bis 
perfectly just man (as philosophers now define merits m his own tunes, he is cer tain of being 
him) may not be the perfectly temperate one 1 estimated below them in the times succeeding 
include the less in tho greater Faradox is dear to most people it bears the 

Leontion Wo hear of judges, and upright ones appearance df originality, but is usually the talent 
too, being immoderate eaters and drinkers of the superficial, tho perverse, and the obstinate 
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Nothing is more gratifying t.h«.T» the attention 
you are bestowing on me, which yon always appor- 
tion to the seriousness of my observations. But, 
Leontion I Leontion f you defend me too earnestly. 
The roses on your checks should derive their 
bloom from a cooler and sweeter and more salu- 
brious fountain. In what mythology (can you 
tell me, Tormssa ?) is Friendship the mother of 
Anger 1 

Temissa I can only tell you that Love lights 
Anger’s torch very ofton 

Leontion I dislike Theophrastus for his affected 
contempt of your doctrines 

Epicurus Unreasonably, for the contempt of 
them, reasonably, if affected flood men may 
differ widely from me, and wise ones misunder- 
stand me , for, their wisdom having raised up to 
them schools of their own, they have not found 
leisure to converse with me, and from others 
they have received a partial and inexact report 
My opinion is, that certain things are indifferent, 
and unworthy of pursuit or attention, as lying 
beyond our research and almoBt our conjecture , 
which tilings the generality of philosophers (for 
the generality are speculative) deem of the first 
importance Questions relating to them I answer 
evasively, or altogether decline Again, there 
are modes of living which arc suitable to some 
and unsuitable to others What 1 myhelf follow 
and embrace, what I recommend to the studious, 
to the irritable, to the weak in health, would ill 
agree with the commonality of citizens. Yet my 
adversaries cry out, “ Such is tho opinion and 
practice of Epicurus ” For instance, 1 have never 
taken a wife, and never will take one but ho 
from among the mass who should avow his 
imitation of my example, would aet as wisely 
and more religiously in saying that ho chose 
celibacy because Pallas had done the same 

Leontion If Pallas had many such votaries sho 
would soon have few citizens 

Epicurus And extremely bad ones if all fol- 
lowed me in retiring from the offices of magis- 
tracy and of war Having seen that the most 
sensible men are tho most unhappy, I could not 
but examine the causes of it and finding that 
the same sensibdity to which they are indebted 
for the activity of their intellect, is also the rest- 
less mover of their jealousy and ambition, 1 would 
lead them aside from whatever operates upon 
those, and throw under their feet tho terrors their 
imagination has created My philosophy is not 
for the populace nor for the proud tho ferocious 
will never attain it tho gentle will embrace it, 
but will not call it mine I do not desire that 1 
they should let them rest their heads upon that 
part of the pillow whieh they find the softest, and 
enjoy their own dreams unbroken. 

Leontion. The old are all against you for the 
name of pleasure is an affront to them they 
know no other kind of it than that which has 
flowered and seeded, and of which the withered 
stems have indeed a rueful look What we call dry ' 
they call sound nothing must retain any juice ; 


l in it ; their pleasure is in chewing what is hard, 

• not in tasting what is savoury 

, Epicurus Unhappily the aged are retentive of 
. long-acquired maxims, and insensible to new 
r impressions, whether from fancy or from truth 

• in feet, their eyes blend the two together Well 
i might the poet tell us, 

r 

Fewer the gifts that gnarled Age presents 
To elegantly handled Infsnoy , 

1 Than elegantly handed Infanoy 

Presents to gnarled Age. Frum both they drop , 

| The middle course of life receives them aU, 

Save tlie light few that laughing Youth runs off with, 

P Unvalued as a mistress or a flower. 

Leontion. It 1 b reported by the experienced 
- that our last loves and our first are of equal mte- 
i rest to us. 

1 Tcrnima Surely they are. What is the differ- 
i ence ’ Can you really mean to say, O Leontion, 
that there are any intermediate 1 Why do you 
look aside ! And you, too, refuso to answer me 
1 so easy and plain a question 1 

Leontion to Epicurus Although you touch us 

■ the necessity of laying a strong hand on tho strong 
i affections, you never pull one feather from the 

■ wing of Lore 

Epicurus I am not so irreligious. 

Terumo, I think he could only twitch it just 
enough to make the gentle god turn round, and 
smile on him 

Leontion You know little about tho matter, 
but may live to know all. Whatever we may talk 
of torments, as some do, there must surely be 
more pleasure in desiring and not possessing, 
than in possessing and not desiring 
Epicurus Perhaps bo hut consult the intelli- 
gent. Certainly there is a middle state between 
love and friendship, more delightful than cither, 
but more difficult to remain in 

Leontion To be preferred to all others is the 
supremacy of bliss l>o not you think so, 
Temissa > 

Timissa It is indeed what the wise and the 
powerful and the lieautiful chiefly ami at Leon- 
tion has attained it 

Epicurus Hehghtful, no doubt, is such supre- 
macy hut far more delightful is the certainty 
that there never was anyone quite near enough 
to bo given up for us To be preferred is hardly 
a compensation for having been long compared 
The breath of another’s sigh bedims and hangs 
pertinaciously about the imago we adore 
Leontion When Friendship has taken tlic place 
of Love, she ought to make his absence as little a 
cause of regret as possible, and it is gracious in 
her to imitate his demeanour and his words 
Epicurus. 1 can repeat them more easily than 
imitate them 

Temissa. Both of you, until this moment, were 
looking grave, but Leontion lias resumed her 
smileB again on hearing what Epicurus can do. j 
I wish you would repeat to me, O Epicurus, any | 
words so benign a God hath vouchsafed to tcaoh 
you , for it would be a convincing proof of your 
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piety, and I would silence the noisiest tongue in no better they mar what is solid in earthly bliss 
Athens with it. by animosities and dissensions, and intercept the 

LeonUon. Simpleton 1 we were speaking alle- span of azure at which the weary and the sorrow- 
goncally. ful would look up 

Tertussa, Never say that 1 do believe the God Theophrastus is a writer of many acquirements 

h imsel f hath conversed with Epicurus Tell me and somo shrewdness, usually judicious, often 
now, Epicurus, tell me yourself, has not he 1 somewhat witty, always elegant his thoughts are 
Epicurus Yes never confused, his sentences are never mcom- 

Temtssa. In his own form ' prehensible If Anstoteles thought more highly 

Epicurus, Very nearly it was in Temissa's of him than his due, Burely you ought not to cen- 
Temuisa. Impious man 1 T am ashamed of you sure Theophrastus with seventy on the supposition 


Leontion Never did shame bum brighter 
Ternissa Mind Theophrastus, not me 


of his rating me below mine , unless you argue 
that a slight error in a short sum is less pardon- 


Lemtwn Since, in obedience to your institu able than in a longer Had Amtoteles been living, 
turns, O Epicurus, I must not say I am angry, I and had he given the same opinion of me, your 
am offended at least with Theophrastus, for having friendship and perhaps my self-love might have 
so misrepresented your opinions, on the necessity been wounded ; for, if on one occasion he Bpoke 
of keeping the mind composed and tranquil, and too favourably, he never spoke unfavourably but 
remote from every object and every sentiment by with justice Tins is among the indications of 
whuli a painful s\ mpathy may lie excited In orderly and elevated minds , and hero stands the 
order to display his elegance of language, he runs barrier tliat separates them from the common and 
wherever he can lay a censure on you, whether he the waste Is a man to be angry because an 
believes in its cqmty or not j infant is fretful 1 Is a philosopher to unpack and 

E/arums This is the case with all eloquent throw away his philosophy, because on idiot has 
men and all disputants Truth neither warms j tried to overturn it on the road, and has pursued 
nor elevates them, neither obtains for them profit it with jibes and ribaldry 1 

nor applause I Li tuition Theophrastus would persuade us that, 

Ternissa 1 have heard wise remarks very often according to your system, we not only Bhonld 
and vciy warmly praised I decline the succour of the wretched, but avoid the 

Epicurus Not for the truth in them, but for j sympathies that poets and historians would awaken 
the grace, or because they touched the spring of in us Probably for the sake of introducing some 
somo preconception or sonn- passion Man is a idle verses, written by a friend of his, he sayB 
hator of troth, a lover of fiction [ that, following the guidance of Epicurus, we should 

Lei ml in a How then happens it that children , 1 altogether shun the theatre, and not only when 
when you have related to them any story which Fnnnt the us mid (Ethpus and FhilocU Irs are intro- 
has greatly- interested them, ask immediately and duccd, but even where generous and kindly scnti- 
Impaticntly. is it tnu 1 monts are predominant, if they partake of that 

E/ncunis Children are not men nor women tenderness which belongs to pity 1 know not 
they are almost as different creatures, in many w hat Thracian lord rei overs his daughter from 
respects, as if thev ncvcTwcre to be the one or her mvislicr such are among the words they 
the A tiler they are as uuhlc as huds arc unlike cxihonge 
flowers, and almost as blossoms are unlike fruits Father 

Greatly- are they bettor than they- arc about to be. Insects, that dwell In rotten reeds, inert 
unless Philosophy- raises her hand above them Upon the surface of a stream or pool, 

when the uoou is coming on, and shelters them Then rush into the air on meshy vans, 

„„„ , e . Are not so different in their varying lives 

at one season from the heats that w ould scorch a, wo arc .O' what father on this earth, 

ana w itner, and at another from the storms that Holding his child's cool cheek within his palms 

would shatter and subvert them There arc -And kissing his fair front, would wish him man 1 

nations, it is reported, which aim their arrows Inheritor of wants and Jealousies, 
and javelins at the sun and moon, on occasions of ttan. , of distress, 

eclipse, or any of her oflciu-e but I never have Who that beholds me. persecuted, scorned, 

heard that the sun and moon abated their course A wanderer, e'er could think what friends wero mine, 

through the heavens lor it, or looked more angnly Mow numerous, how devoted 1 with What glee 
when they issued forth again to shed light on Smiled my old house, with what acclaim my courts 
their antagonists. They went onward all the ^•‘O.out whene'er my war-hor* neighed. 

whilo in their own serenity and clearness, through . . . . , „ , 

, . , , , 1 , o Thy fortieth birthday Is not shouted yet 

unobstructed paths, without diminution and with- ay the young peasantry, with rural gifts 
out delay it was only the little world below And nightly fires along the pointed hills, 
that was m darkness Philosophy lets her light Vet do thy temples glitter with grey hair 
descend and enter wherever there is a passage for Scattered not thinly ah ' what eudden ohange ' 
it she takes advantage of the smallest crevice, 

out the rays are rebutted by the smallest obstruc- While it would comfort and oonaole me, breaks, 
tion Polemics can never be philosophers or 

philotheista they serve men ill and their gods Epicurus I would never close my bosom against 


Thy fortieth birthday is sot shouted yet 
By the young peasantry, with rural gifts 
And nightly fires along the pointed hills, 

Vet do thy temples glitter with grey hair 
Scattered not thinly ah ’ what sudden ohange 1 
Only thy voice and heart remain the same 
No, that voice trembles, and that heart (I feel) 
While it would comfort and oonaole me, breaks. 


Epicurus I would never close my bosom against 
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die feelings of humanity but I would calmly and man even if he could have claspod you in hia 
well consider by what conduct of life they may arms, imploring the Deities to resemble you in 
enter it with the least importunity and violence, gentleness, you would have done it 
A consciousness that we have promoted the hap- Temissa He looked so abandoned by all, and 
piness of others, to the uttermost of our power, so heroic, yet so feeble and so helpless , I did not 
is certain not only to meet them at the threshold, think of turning round to see if anyone was near 
but to bring them along with us, and to render me , or else perhaps 

them accurate and faithful prompters, when we Epicurus If you could have thought of looking 
bend perplexedly over the problem of evil figured round, you would no longer have been Temissa 
by the tragedians If indeed there were more of The Clods would have transformed you for it into 
pain than of pleasure in the exhibitions of the some tree 

dramatist, no man in his senses would attend Leontion And Epicurus had been walking 
them twico All the imitative arts have delight under it this day, perhaps 
for the principal object the first of these is Epicurus With Leontion, tho partner of his 
poetry the highest of poetry is tragic sentiments Dut tho walk would have been earlier 

Leontion The epic has been called so or later than the present hour since the middle 

Epicurus Improperly , for the epic has much of the day, like the middle of fruits, is good for 
more m it of what n> prosaic Its magnitude is nothing 
no argument An Egyptian pyramid contains Leontion For dinner surely 
more materials than an Ionic temple, but requires Epicurus Dinner is a less gratification to me 
less contrivance, and exhibits less beauty of than to many I dine alone 
design My simile is yet a defective one , for a Temissa Why’ 

tragedy must be earned on with an unbroken Ejn turns To avoid the noise, the heat, and the 
interest , and, nndecoratcd by loose foliage or fan intermixture both of odours and of occupations 
tastic branches, it must rise, like the palm tree, I cannot bear the indecency of speaking with a 
with a lofty unity On these matters 1 am unable mouth in which there is food I careen my body 
to argue at large, or perhaps correctly on those (since it is alwayB m want of repair) in as unob- 
however which I have studitd and treated, my structed a space as I can, and I ho down and sleep 
terms arc so explicit and clear, that Theophrastus awhile when the work is o\cr 
can never have misunderstood them Let me Leontion EpicuruB 1 although it would be very 
recall to your attention but two axioms interesting, no doubt, to hear more of what you 

A bstinence lrom low pleasures is the only means do after dinner (aside to him) now dont 
of meriting or of obtaining tho higher smile I shall never forgive yon if you say a 

Kindness in us is the honey that blunts the single word yet I would rather hear a little 
sting of unkindncss in another about the theatre, and whether you think at laBt 

Leontion Explain to me then O Epicurus, why that women Bhould frequent it , for you have often 
we suffer so much from ingratitude said the contrary 

Epicurus W c fancy we suffer from ingratitude, Epicurus I think they should visit it rarely , 
while m reality we suffer fiom sell love PasHiou not because it excites their affections, but botauso 
weeps while hlic savs, ‘ I did not deserve this from it deadens them To me nothing is so odious as 
him Henson, while she says it smoothens her to be at once among tho rabble and among the 
brow at the clear fountain of the heart Permit heroes, and, while I am receiving into my hcait 
me also, like Theophrastus, to borrow a few words the most exquisite of human sensations, to feel 
from a poet upon my shoulder the hind of some inattentive 

Temissa Borrow as many such as anyone will and insensible young officer 
entrust to you , and may Hermes prosper your Leontion 0 very bad indeed • horrible 1 

commerce i Leontion may go to the thtatre then , 7 ei mssa You quite hro at the idea 

for she loves it Leontion Not I I don t care about it 

Epicurus Girls 1 be the bosom friends at Anti Ternma Not about what is very bad indeed’ 

qone and Isnunt, and yon shall enter the wood quite homblol 
of the Lumerudes without shuddering, and leave Leontion I seldom go thither 

it without the trace of a tear Neier did you Epicurus The theatre is delightful when we 
appear so graceful to me, 0 Tcmissu no, not erect it in our own house or arbour, and when 
even after this walk do you, as when I saw you there is but one spectator 
blow a fly from the forehead of Philoctetes in the Leontion You must lose the illusion in great 

propylea The wmg, with which Sophocles and part, if you only road the tragedy, which I fancy 
the statuary represent him, to drive away the to bo your moaning 

summer insects m his agony, had wearied his Epicurus I Iobc the less of it Do not imagine 
flaccid arm, hanging down beside him that the illusion is, or can be, or ought to be, com 

Temissa Do you imagine then I thought him plote It it were possible, no Fhalans or Periling 
a living man 1 could devise a cruder torture Here ore two 

Epicurus The sentiment was both more deli imitations first, the poets of the sufferer , 
cate and more august from being indistinct Y ou secondly, the actor s of both poetiy is super- 
would have done it, even if he had been a living induced No man m pain ever uttered the better 
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part of the lang uage need by Sophocles We ordination of thoughts, and that just proportion 
admit it, and willingly, an d are at least as much of numbers in the sentences which follows a 
illuded by it as by anything else we hear or see strong conception, are the constituents of true 
upon the stage Poets and statuaries and painters harmony You are satisfied with it and dwell 
give us an adorned imitation of the object, so upon it , which you would vainly hope to do 
skilfully treated that we receive it for a correct when you are forced to turn back again to seise 
one. This is the only illusion they aim at this an idea or to comprehend a period List us believe 
is the perfection of their arts. that opposition, and even hard words, are (at least 

Leon turn Do you derive no pleasure from the in the beginning) no certain proofs of hatred , 
representation of a consummate actor t although, by requiring defence, they soon produce 

Epicurus High pleasure , but liable to be beat and animosity in him who hath engaged m 
overturned in an instant , pleasure at the mercy so unwise a warfare On the other hand, praiBCs 
of anyone who sits beside me liarely docs it arc not always the unlading signs ofbberahty or 
happen that an Athenian utters a syllahlc in the of justice Many are extolled out of enmity to 
midst of it but our city is open to the inhabit* others, and perhaps would have boon decried had 
ants of all the world, and all the world that is those others not existed Among tho causes of 
yot bumaui7cd a woman might walk across in my happiness, this is one I never have been 
sixty hours. There arc even in Greece a few stimulated to hoBtdity by any in the crowd that 
remaining still so barbarous, that 1 have heard has assailed me If in my youth I had been 
them whisper in the midst of the finest scenes of burned into this weakness, I should have re- 
our greatest poets gretted it os lost time, lost pleasure, lost humanity 

Leontion Acorn-fed Chaonians 1 Leontion Wc may expose what is violent or 

Kpiairus I esteem all the wise, but I enter false in anyone , and chiefly m anyone who injures 
tain no wish to imitate all of them in everything us or our fnends 
What was convenient and liefittmg in one or other Epicurus We may 

of them, might lie inconvenient and unbefitting Leontion How then t 

mine Great names ought to bear us up and Epicurus By exhibiting in ourselves tho con- 
carry us through, but never to run away with us trary Such vengeance is legitimate and com- 
1’eculianty and solitariness give an idea to weak plete I found ill my early days, among the 
minds of something grand, authoritative, and god- celebrated philosophers of Greece, a love of domi- 
likc To be wise indeed and happy aud self- nation, a propensity to imposture, a jealousy of 
possessed, wc must often lie alone wo must mix renown, and a cold indifference to simple truth 
as little as wc can with what is called society, and None of these qualities lead to happiness , none 
abstain rather more than seems desirable even of them stand within the preunctB of Virtue 
from the liettcr few I asked myself. “ What is the most natural and 

Trrmmn Y ou have commanded us at all times the most universal of our desires * I found it 
to ask you anything we do not understand why was, to In hippy Wonderful 1 thought it, that 
then use the phrase •• what is eallod society us the gratification of a dcBire which is at once the 
if there could be a doubt whether we arc in society [most universal anil the most natural, should be 
whon we converse with many the scldomest attained 1 then conjectured the 

Epicurus We may meet and converse with j means , ami i found that they vary, as vary the 
thousands yon and lionntion and mvself could j minds and capacities of men. that, however, tlie 
associate with few Horn tif, m the philosophical 1 principal one lay in the avoidance of those very 
sense of the word, is almost the contrary of what things whuh had hitherto been taken up as the 
it is in the common acceptation instruments of enjoyment and content , such as 

Leontion Now go oil with your discourse military commands, political offices, cbents, ha- 
Epicurus When wc have once acquired that zardous ventures in commerce, and extensive 
intelligence oi which wc haio been in pursuit, we property in land 

may relax our minds, anil lay the produce of our Leontion. And yet offices, both political and 
chase at tho feet of those wc luic military, mnst ho undertaken , and clients will 

Leontion Philosophers sooin to imagine that throng about those who exercise them Com- 
they can be visible and in\ lsible at will , that they moree too will dilate with Prosperity, and Fru- 
can be admired for tho display of their tenets, gahty will square her farm by lopping off tho 
and unobserved in the workings of their spleen angles of the next 

None of those whom 1 remember, or whoso writ- Epicurus True, Leontion 1 nor is there apro- 
mgs I have perused, was quite exempt from it babihty that my opinions will pervade the heart 
Among tho least malicious is Theophrastus could of Avarice or Ambition they will influence only 
he find no other for so little malice hut you t the unoccupied Philosophy hath led scarcely a 
Epicurus. The origin of his dislike to me, was single man away from commands or magistracies, 
my opinion that perspicuity is the prime excel- until be has first tried them. Weariness is tho 
louce of composition. He aud Anstotclcs and repose of the politician, and apathy his wisdom. 
Plato talk diffusely of attending to harmony, and He fancies that nations arc contemplating the 
clap rhetorical rules before our mouths in order great man in his retirement, while what began in 
to produce it Natural sequences and right sub- ignorance of himself is ending in forgetfulness 
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on the part of others. This truth at last appears 
to him . he detests the ingratitude of mankind 
he declares hiB resolution to carry tho earth no 
longer on his shoulders he is taken at his word 
and the shock of it breaks hiB heart 

Temwsa Epicurus, 1 have been listening to 
yon with even more pleasure than usual, for you 
often talk of love and such other thmgs as j ou 
can know nothing about but now you have gone 
out of your way to defend an enemy, and to lead 
aside Leontion from her severity to Theophrastus 

Epicurus Believe mo, my lovely friends, he is 
no ordinary man who hath said ouc wise thing 
gracefully in the whole of his existence now 
several such arc recorded of him whom Leontion 
hath singled out from my assailants His style 
is excellent. 

Leontion The excellence of it hath been exag- 
gerated by Anstotcles, to lower our opinion of 
Plato’s 

Epicurus It may be I cannot prove it, and 
never heard it 

Leontion So blinded indeed is this great master 
of rhetoric 

Epicurus Pardon the rudeness of my interrup- 
tion, dear Leontion Do not designate so great a 
man by a title so contemptible You are as nearly 
as humiliating to his genius us those who call him 
the Stagj rite and those arc ignorant of the wrong 
they do him many of them are lus disciples and 
admirers, and call him by that name in ({noting 
his authority Philosophy, until ho came among 
us, was like the habitations of the Troglodytes , 
vast indeed and wonderful, but without construc- 
tion, without arrangement he first gave it. order 
and system I do not rank him with Democritus, 
who has been to philosophers what Homer has 
been to poets, and who is equally great in imagi- 
nation and in reflection but no other has left 
behind him so many just remarks ou such a 
variety of subjects 

Within one olympiad throe men have departed 
from the world, who earned farther than any other 
throe that ever dwelt upon it, reason, eloquence, 
and martial glory , Anstotcles, Demosthenes, and 
Alexander Now tell me winch of these qualities 
do you admire the most ’ 

Leontion llcason 

Epicurus And nghtly Among the three cha- 
racters, the vulgar and ignorant will prefer Alex- 
ander, the less vulgar and ignorant will prefer 
Demosthenes , and they who are removed to tho 
greatest distance from ignorance and vulganty, 
Anstotcles Yet, although he has wntten on 
some occasions with as much purity and precision 
as we find m the Orations of Pericles, many 
thmgB are expressed obscurely , which is by much 
the greatest fault m composition 

Leontion Surely you do not say that an ob- 
scurity is worse than a defect in grammar 

Epicurus I do say it for wc may discover a 
truth through such a delect, which we cannot 
through an obscurity It is better to find the ' 
object of our researches m ill condition than not 
* _ . 


to find it at all We may punfy tho idea in our 
own bath, and adorn it with our own habiliments, 
if we can but find it, though among the slaves or 
clowns whereas, if it ib locked up from us m a 
dark chamber at the top of the house, we have 
only to walk down-stairs again, disappointed, tired, 
and out of humour 

But you were saying that something hod 
blindod the philosopher. 

Leontion His zeal and partiality Not only 
did he prefer TheophraBtuB to everyone who 
taught at Athens , not only did he change his 
original name, for one of so high an import as to 
signify that he would elevate his language to the 
language of the gods , but he fimcied and insisted 
that tho very sound of Theophrastus is sweet*, of 
Tyrtamus harsh and inelegant 

Epicurus Your ear, Leontion, is tho hotter 
arbitross of musical sounds, in which (I speak of 
words) hardly any two agree But a box on the 
ear does not improve the organ , and I would 
advise you to leave inviolate and untouched all 
those peculiarities which rest on friendship Tho 
jealous, if we suffered them in the least to move 
us, would deserve our commiseration rather than 
our rosenlmont but the best tiling wc can do 
with them is lo make them the comedians of 
our privacy Some have recently started up 
among ns, who, when they have published to the 
world their systems of philosophy, or their axioms, 
or their paradoxes, and find nevertheless that 
others arc preferred to them, persuade their 
friends and scholars that enormous and horrible 
injustice has l>een done toward them By degrees 
they cool however, and become more reasonable 
they resign the honour of invention, which always 
may be contested or ascertained, and invest them- 
selves with what they style much greater, that of 
learning What constitutes this glory, on which 
they plume themselves so joyously and gaudily’ 
Nothing else than the reading of those volumes 
which we have taken the trouble to wnte A 
multitude of authors, tho greater part of them 
inferior m abilities to you who hear me, arc the 
slow constructors of reputations which they would 
persuade us are the sohdest and the highest 
We teach them all they know and they arc as 
proud as if they had taught us There arc not 
indeed many of these parasitical plants at present, 
sucking us, and resting thoir leafy slenderness 
upon us but whenever books become more nume- 
rous, a new species will arise from them, to which 
philosophers and historians and poets must givo 
way, for, intercepting all above, it will approxi- 
mate much nearer to the manners and intellects 
of the people At last what is most Attic in 
Athens will be canvassed and discussed m their 
booths , and he who now exerciseth a sound and 
strong judgment of his own, will indifferently 
borrow theirs, and become so corrupted with it, 
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u ever afterward to be gratified to his heart's 
content by the impudent laconism of their ora- 
cular decisions. These people are the natural 
enemies of greater they cannot sell their platters 
of offal while a richer feast is open to the public, 
and while lamps of profuser light announce the 
Invitation. I would not augur the decay of philo- 
sophy and literature it was retarded by the good 
example of our ancestors The seven wise men, 
aa they are called, lived amicably, and, where it 
wib possible, in intercourse Our seventy wiser 
(for we may reckon ut least that number of thoac 
who proclaim themselves so) stand at the distance 
of a porcupine s shot, and, like that animal, scatter 
their shafts m every direction, with more profu- 
sion than forte, and with more anger than aim 

Hither, to these banks of eerpolot , to these 
strawberries, whose dying leaves breathe a most 
refreshing fragrance , to this ivy, from which 
Bacchus may luivo crowned himself, let us retire 
at the voice of Discord Whom should we contend 
with? The less* it were inglorious The greater? 
it were vain Do we look for Truth i she is not 
the inhabitant of cities nor delights in clamour 
sbe steals upon the calm and meditative as 
Diana upon Kndj in ion, indulgent in her chastity, 
; encouraging a modest, and requiting a faithful 
| love 

Leontion How Tcmissa s.ghs after Truth 1 
| JCfncunu If Truth appeared in daylight among 
1 mortals, she would surely resemble Temissa 
| Those white and lucid checks, that youth whieh 
appears more youthful (for unless sc arc near her 
we think her jut a child), and that calm open 
forehead 

Leonti on Malicious girl 1 she conceals it 1 

Epicurus Ingenious girl 1 the resemblance was, 
until now, imperfect We must remove the veil 
oursolvos , for Troth, whatever the poets may tell 
us, nevor comes without one, diaphanous or 
opaque. 

If tlioso who differ on speculative points, would 
walk together now and then in the country, they 
might find many objects that must unite them 
The same bodilj feeling is productive in some 
degree of the sumo mental one Enjoyment from 
sun and air, from exercise and odours, brings 
hearts together that schools and eouucii-chani- 
bers and popular assemblies have stood between 
for years 

I hope Theophrastus may live, to walk with us 
among these bushes when they are shadier, and 
to perceive that all questions, but those about the 
way to happiness, are illiberal or mechanical or 
infantine or idle 

Tomaso. Are geometry and astronomy idle 1 

Epicunu. Such idleness os theirs a wise man 
may indulge in, when he has found what he was 
seeking : and, as they abstract the mind from 
what would prey upon it, there arc many to whom 
I would recommend them earlier, as theur principal 
and most serious studies 

We will return to Theophrastus He has one 
great merit in style , he is select and sparing m 


the use of metaphors that man sees badly who 
gees everything double He wants novelty and 
vigour in his remarks both on men and thugs , 
neither his subject nor his mud is elevated . here 
however let me observe, my fair disciples, that 
he and some others, of whom we speak in com- 
mon conversation with little deference or reserve, 
may perhaps attract the notice and attention of 
the remotest nations u the remotest times Sup- 
pose him to have his defects (all that yon or 
anyone ever has supposed m him), yet how much 
greater is his mtdlect than the intellect of any 
among those who govern the world' If these 
appeared m the streets of Athens, you would run 
to look at them, and ask your friends whother 
they had seen them pass If you cannot show as 
much reverence to Theophrastus, the defect is 
yours He may not be what his friends have 
fancied him but how great must he be to have 
obtained the partiality of such friends 1 How few 
are greater 1 how many millions lesB ■ 

Leontion A slender tree, with scarcely any heart 
or pith in it, ought at least to have some play of 
boughs and branches he, poor man, is inert. 
The IcavcB just, twinkle, and nothing more 
Epicurus He writes correctly and observantly. 
Even bad writers arc blamed nnjnstly when they 
arc blamed much In comparison with many 
good nnd sensible men, they have evinced no 
Blight degree ot intelligence jetwe go frequently 
to those good and sensible men, and engage them 
to join ns m our contempt and ridicule, of one 
who not only is wiser than they are, but who lias 
made an effort to entertam or to instruct us, 
which they never did 

Temissa This is uconsidcrato and ungrateful 
Epicurus Truly and humanely have you spoken. 
Is it not remarkable that, we arc the fondest of 
acknowledging the least, favourable and the least 
pleasurable of our partialities i Whether in hatred 
or love, men arc disposed to bring their conversa- 
tion very near the object, yet shrink at touching 
the fairer In hatred their sensibility is less deli- 
cate, and the inference comes closer in love they 
readily give an arm to a confidant, almost to tho 
upper stop of their treasury 
Leontion How unworthy of trust do you repre- 
sent yonr fellow men ' But you began by cen- 
suring me In my Treatise I have only defended 
your tenets against Theophrastus 
Epicurus I am certain you have done it with 
spirit and eloquence, door Leontion , and there are 
but two words m it I would wish you to erase 
Leontion Which are they ? 

Epicurus Theophrastus and Epicurus. If you 
love me, you will do nothing that may make you 
uneasy when yon grow older, nothing that may 
allow my adversary to Bay, “Leontion soon forgot 
her Epicurus ” My maxim is, never to defend my 
systems or paradoxes if you undertake it, the 
Athenians will insist that I impelled you secretly, 
or that my philosophy and my friendship were 
ineffectual on you 

Leontion. They shall never say that. 
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Epicurus I would entreat you to dismiss alto 
gether things quite unworthy of your notice, if 
your observations could fall on any subject without 
embellishing it You do not want these thorns 
to light your fire with 

Leontum Pardon the weak arm that would 
hare defended what none can reach 

Epicurus I am not unmoved by the kindness 
of your intentions Most people, and philosophers 
too among the rest, when their own conduct or 
opinions are questioned, arc admirably prompt 
and dexterous in the scienco of defence , but when 
another s arc assailed, they parry with as ill a grace 
and faltering a hand, as if they never hod taken 
a lesson in it at home Seldom will they see 
what they profess to look for and, finding it, 
they pick up with it a thorn under the nail They 
canter over the solid turf, and complain that there 
is no com upon it they canter over tho coin, 
and curse the ridges and furrows All si hools of 
philosophy, and almost all authors, arc rather 
to be frequented for exercise than for freight 
but this exercise ought to acquire us health and 
strength, spiiitu and good humour There is 
none of them that docs not supply some troth 
useful to every man and some untruth equally so 
to the few that aro able to wrestle with it If 
there were no falsehood in the world there would 
be no doubt if there were no doubt, there would 
lie no inquiry it no inquiry no w lsdom, no know 
ledge, no genius and honey herself would lie 
muffled up in her robe, inactive, pale, md bloated 
I wish we could demonstrate the existence of 
utility in some other evils as e isily as in this 

Leon! ion My remarks on the conduct and on 
tho style of Theophrastus are not confined to him 
solely I havo taken at last a general view of our 
literature, and triced as far as I am able its 
deviation and decline Tn ancient works we some 
times see the mark of the ehisol , in modern we 
might almost suppose that no chisel was employed 
at all, and that everything was done by grinding 
and robbing There is an ordinariness, an indis 
tinctness a generalisation not oven to be found 
in a flock of sheep As most reduce w hot is sand 
mto dust, the few that avoid it run to a contrary 
extreme, and would force us to believe that what 
is original must bo unpolished and uncouth 

Epicurus There have been m all ages, and in 
all there will be, sharp and slender heads, made 
purposely and peculiarly for creeping into the 
crevices of our nature Awhile we contemplate 
the magnificence of the universe, and mensurate 
the fitness and adaptation of one part to another 
the small philosopher hangs upon a hair or creeps 
within a wrinkle, and cries out shrilly from lus 
elevation that we are blind and superficial He 
discovers a wart, he pries mto a pore, and he calls 
it knowlodgo of man Poetry and criticism, and 
all the fine arts, have generated such living things, 
which not only will be eo existent with them, but 
will (I fear) survive them Henco history takes 
alternately the form of reproval and of panegyric, 
and science in its pulverised state, in its shapeless 


and colourless atoms, assumes the name of meta- 
physics. We find no longer tho neb succulence 
of HerodotuB, no longer the strong filament of 
Thucydides, but thoughts fit only for the slave, and 
language for the rugtic and the robber These 
writings can never roach posterity, nor servo 
better authors near us for who would receive as 
documents the perversions of venality and party! 
Alexander we know was intemperate, and PlnUp 
both mtemporate and perfidious we require not 
a volume of dissertation on the thread of history 
to demonstrate that one or other loft a tailor s hill 
unpaid, and the immorality of doing so , nor a sup 
plcmcnt to ascertain on the best authorities which 
of tho two it w as History should explain to us how 
nations rose and fell, w hat nuilurod them m their 
growth wliat sustained them m their maturity, 
not which orator ran swifteBt through the crowd 
from the right hand to the lclt, which assassin 
was too strong for intrudes, or whuh felon too 
opulent for crucifixion 

Liontton It is better, I own it that such writers 
should amuse our idleness than excite our spleen 
Term sm What is spleen i 
Epicurus Do not ask her , she cannot tell you 
The spleen, Tcrmssa, is to the heart what An 
manes is to Oromares 

7'ermssa 1 am hLtlc the wiser yet l)oos he 
over nsc Buch hard words with von 1 

Leontum He means the evil Genius and the 
good Uemus, m the thcogony of the Perm ms and 
would perhaps tell you, as he hath told me, that 
ihe heart in ltBelf is free from evil, but very 
cajiable of receiving and too tenacious of hold 
mg it 

Epicurus In our moral system, the spleen 
hangs about the heart and renders it sad aud 
sorrowful, unless we continually keep it in exer 
ciso by kmd offices or m its proper place by serious 
ms estigation and solitary questionings Other 
wise it is apt to adhere and to accumulate, until 
it deadens the principles of sound action, and 
obscures the sight 

Ttrmssa It must make us very ugly when we 
grow old 

Liontion In youth it makes us uglier as not 
appertaining to it a little more or less ugliness 
in decrepitude is hardly worth considering, there 
bemg quite enough of it from other quarters I 
would stop it here however 

Tcrmssa 0 what a thing is age 1 
Leontum Death without deaths quiet But 
we will converse upon it w hen w e know it better 
Epicurus My beloved 1 we will converse upon 
it at tho present hour, while the Iiarshness of its 
features is indiscernible, not only to y ou, but even 
to me, who am much nearer to it Disagreeable 
things, like disagreeable men, are never to be 
spoken of when they are present Do we think, 
as we may do m such a morning as this, that the 
air awakens the leaves around us only to fade and 
, perish » Do we, what is certain, think that every 
| note of music wo ever heard, every voice that ever 
breathed mto our bosoms, and played upon it* 
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instrument the heart, only wafted us on a little 
nearer to the tomb 1 Let tho idea not sadden but 
compose us Let us yield to it, just as season 
yields to season, hour to hour, and with a bright 
serenity, such as Evening is invested with by the 
departing Sun 

What! are the dews felling, Temissa? Let 
them not yet, my lovely one ' 

Temissa You soothe me, but to afflict me 
after, you teach mi, but to grieve 
Epicurus A t w hat )ust now ? 

Temissa You are many years in advance of 
us, and may leave us both behind 
Epicurus Let not the fault be yours 
Leontion How tan it? 

Epicurus The heart, 0 lieontion 1 reflects a 
fuller anil a fairer image of us than the eye lan 
'I rrmssa True, true true 1 
Leontion I is thr heart recomposes the dust 
within the sepulchre, and evokes it, the eye 
too, even when it has lost its brightness, losos not 

I the power ot reproducing tho object it delighted 
in It secs amid the shades of night, like tho 

I gods 

| Epicurus Sobs too 1 Ah, these can only be 
suppressed by force 

’ Leant irm By suili ' She will sob nil day before 
she is c orrected 

Ti mount Loose, me 1 .con t ion makes me blush 
Limit ton I > 

I Ternuum It was vou then filse Epicurus' 
Why are you not disc i ec ter » I wonder at > ou If 
I could find mvway home alone Iwould go directly 
Leontion Take breath first 
Ternuum () bow spiteful ' Go away torment- 
ing girl, you shall m t kiss me 
Leontion Vi hy I did lu > 

Ternium No induct as yon saw What a 
question ' Kiss me 1 for shame he only held me 
in his arms a little l)o not make him worse 
than he is 

Leontion I wonder he ventured These little 
barks are vorv dimerous Did you find it an 
easy matter to keep on vour feet, Epicurus ? 

Epicunts ltc may vinturc in such parties of 
pleasure, on wines which the sun shines on we 
may venture on nflcctious which if not quite 
tranquil, are genial to the soul Age alone inter 
poses its ihuu of icy mountains md tho star 
above their summit soon drops behind Heroes 
and demigods lnvc acknowledged it Kente to 
me, O Temissa ' in proof of tins tho scene of 

' PdetH and Theta 

| Ternuum You do not bebev e in goddesses and 
I do not bebev e m age 
Leantion Who fears neither c vn repeat it 
Epicurus Draw, each of you, one of these blades 
of grass I am holding, and the drawer of the 
shortest shall repeat it 

Temusa 0 Epicurus' have you been quite fur? 

I Epicurus Why doubt me ? 

Temissa Mine, I see, is the shortest 1 drew 
oat from your closed hand the blade* w Inch stood 
above the other 


Epicurus Such grasses, like such men, may 
deceive us 

Terntssa Must I begin 1 You both nod. 
Leontion, you are poetical I can only feel poetry 
I can not read it tolerably , and I am sure to forget 
it if I trust to memory Beside, there is some- 
thing in the melody of this in particular which I 
sadly fear will render me inarticulate 
Epicurus I will relieve you from half your 
labour, by representing the character of Edens 
Temissa Let mo down 
Epicurus The part will never permit it 
Tirmssa 1 continue mute then Be qmot 
1 can not speak a syllable unless I am on my feet 
ogam 

Leontion She will be mute a long while, like 
the Pythoness and speak at last 

Temissa Mischievous creature ' as if yon could 
possibly tell what is passing in my mind But 
will not you Epicurus, let me fall, since it must 
(1 see) be repeated so I Shall I begin ? for I am 
anxious to havo it over 

Leontion Why dont you? we are as anxious 
os you ore 

Tnnissa, as Thetis “ 0 Pcleus ' 0 thou whom 
the Gods conferred on me for all my portion of 
happiness and it waB (I thought) too great 
Epicurus as Pilcus “Goddess' to me, to thy 
Pilous 0 how far more than Goddess ' why then 
this sudden silence ' why these team > The last 
we shed were when the Fates divided ns, saying 
the Earth was not thine, and the brother ol Zeus, 
he the ruler of the waters had called thee Those 
I hat fall between the beloved at parting, are 
bitter, and ought to be woe to him who wishiB 
they were not ' but those that flow again at the 
returning light of the blessed feet, should be 
refreshing and div me os mom 

Temissa asTIutis “Support me support me 
in thy arms, once more, once only Lower not thy 
shoulder from my cheek to gaze at those features 
that (in times post) so pleased thee The sky is 
serene tho heavens frown not on us do they 
then prep ire for us fresh sorrow ? Prepare for us ' 
ah me 1 the w ord of Zens is spoken our Achilles 
is discovered he is borne away in the black hoi 
low ships of Auhs and would have flown faster 
than they sail, to Troy 

" burelv there are those among the Gods, oi 
among the Goddesses, who might have forewarned 
me and they did not ' Were there no omens, no 
auguries, no dreams, to shake thee from thy secu 
nty i no priest to prophesy ? And what pastures 
are more beautiful than Larissas? what victims 
more stately? Could the soothsayers turn aside 
their eyes from those?” 

Epicurus, as Pelt vs “ Approach with mo and 
toueh the altar, O my beloved ' Doth not tby 
finger now impress the soft embers of incense? 
how often hath it burned, for him, for thee ' And 
the lowmgs of the herds are audible for their 
leaders, from the soul ees of Apidanus and Empens 
to the sea beach They may yet prevail ” 

Temissa, as Thetis ‘Alas' alas! Priests can 
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foretell but not avert the future, and all they can Temissa, as Thefts “ He mast perish , and at 
give ns are vague promises and abiding fears ” Troy , and now " 

Epicurus, as Peleus “ Despond not, my long Epicurus, as Peleus “ The now of the Gods la 
lost Thetis t Hath not a God led thee hack to more than life's duration other Gods and other 
me ? why not hope then he will restore our son 1 worlds are formed within it If indeed he must 

Which of them all hath such u boy offended ? ’ perish at Troy, has ashes will lie softly on 

Temissa, as Thetis “Uncertainties worse than hers Thua fell our beauteous son 1 thus rest 
uncertainties overthrow and overwhelm me ’ Achilles 1 ’ 

Epicurus, as Peleus “ There is a comfort in Temissa, as Thetis “ Twice nine years have 
the midst of every uncertainty, saving those which scarcely yet passed over his head, since ‘ O the 

perplex the Gods and confound the godlike, youth of JJmathia * 0 the swift, the golden 

Loves Be comforted 1 not by my kisses, but bj my haired Peleus 1 were the only words sounded m 
words Achilles may live till our old age Ours t the halls of Tethys How many shells were broken 
Had I forgotten thy divinity ? forgotten it in thy for their hoarseness ■ how many reproofs were 
beauty 1 Other mortals think their beloved par heard hy the Tritons for interrupting the Blumbers 
take of it then mostly when they are gazing on of those who novor slept • But they feigned 
their charms but thy tenderness is more than sound sleep and joy and kindness left the 
godlike , and nover have I known, never have I hearts of sisters We loved too well for others to 
wished to know, whether aught in our inferior love us 

nature may resemble it “ Why do I romember the day * why do I remind 

Temissa, as Thetis “ A mortal so unmutible, thee of it* my Achilles dies • it was the day 
the Powers above are less that gave me my Achilles 1 Dearer he was 

Epicurus, as Pelt us “ Tune without grief to mo than the light of heaven, before he ever 
would not have greatly changed me saw it and how much dearer now 1 when, buret 

Temissa, as '1 h/tis “ There is a loveliness mg forth on earth like its first daysprmg, all the 
which youth may be without, and which the Gods loveliness of Nature stands back, and grows pale 
want To the voice of compassion not a shell in and faint before his He is wlnt thou wert when 
all the ocean n, attuned and no tear ever dropped I first beheld thee How can I bear again so great 
upon Olympus Thou lookest as fondly as ever, and a deprivation ? 

more pensively Have time and gnef done this ? Epicurus, as Pilous “O, thou art fallen i thou 
and they alone ? my l’cleus • Tell me agaui, have art Men through my embrace, when 1 thought 
no freshly fond anxieties ? on him more than on thee Look up again , look, 

Epicurus, as PtUus “Smile thus* 0 smile and forgive me No thy forgiveness I deserve 
afresh 1 and forget thy sorrows Ages shall fly not but did I deserve thy love? Thy soli 
over my tomb, while thou art flourishing in im tude, thy abasement, thj parental tears, and thy 
perishable youth, the desire of Gods, the light of fall to the earth, are from me • Why does aught 
the depths of Ocean, the mspirer and sustamer of of jouth linger with met why not come age and 
ever flowing song death? The monster of Cal j don made (as thou 

Temissa, as Thetis “ I receive thy words, I knowest) his first and most violent rush against 
deposit them in my bosom, and bless them Gods this arm , no longer fit for war, no longer a 
may desire me I have loved Peleus Our union defence to the poople And is the day too come 
had many obstacles, the envy of mortals, the when it can no longer sustain my Thetis? 
jealousy of immortals, hostility and persecution J emissa, as 2 hetis " Protend it not to the skies 1 
from around, from below, and from above 'When invoke not, name not, any Deify i I fear them 
we were happy they parted us and again they all Nay, lift me not thus above thy head, 0 
unite us m eternal grief releus < reproaching the Gods with Buch an 

Epicui us, as Peleus “ The wish of a Divinity is awful look , with a look of beauty which they will 
powerfullcr than the elements and swifter than not pity, with a look of defiance which they may 
the light Hence thou (what to me is impossible) not brook ” 

mayest see the sweet Achilles every day, every Epicurus, as Peleus “ Doth not my hand en 
hour clasp that slender foot, at which the waves of 

Temissa, as Thetis " How few < alas how few 1 Ocean cease to be tumultuous, and the children of 
I seo him m the dust, in agony, m death I see zEolus to disturb their peace 1 0 1 if m tho celcs 
his blood on the flints, his yellow hair flapping in tial coolness of thy cheek, now resting on my 
its current, hiB hand unable to remove it from his head, there be not the breath and gift of unmor 
eyes 1 hear his voice , and it calls not upon me 1 tality , 0 I if Zeus hath any thunder bolt in 
Mothers are soon forgotten I It is weakness to reserve for me, let this, my beloved Thetis, be 
love the weak 1 I could not save him 1 He would the hour' ’ 

have left the caverns of Ocean, and the groves Lttmhon Tou have repeated it admirably, and 
and meadows of Elysium, though resounding you well deserve to be seated as you are, on the 
with the songs of love and heroism, for a field of only bank of violets in this solitary place Indeed 
battle ’ yon must want repose Why do you continue to 

Epicurus, as Peleus “He may yet live many look Bad ? It is all over Ah my silly comfort I 
years Troy hath been taken once already That may be the reason 
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Temissa, I shall be very angry with him for my face for me with your hand. Now take it 
the way (if you saw it) in which he made me slip away we can not walk in this manner 
down and I should hare boon so at the time, if Epicurus No word could ever fall from you 
it would not have hurt the representation without its weight , no breath from you ought to 

Ves, indeed, you may expect it, sir 1 lose itself m the common air 

Epicurus I shall always say, “ at any hour but Leontion For shame • What would you have 1 
this.” Tcrnma Ho knows not what he would have 

Temissa Talk reasonably , and rotum to your nor what he would say I must sit down agam 
discourse on age 1 wish you had a little more I declare I scarcely understand a single syllable, 
of its prudence and propriety Well, he is very good, to tcaze yon no longer 

Ejnairus And what else t Epicurus has an excellent heart , he would give 

Temissa O ' those are quite enough pain to no one , least of all to you 

Epicurus There we agree And now for obc- Leontion. I have pained him by this foolish 
dience to your wishes. Foleus, you obsen e, makes book, and he would only assure me that he does 
no complaint that age is advancing on him death not for a moment bear mo malice Take the 
itself ih not unwclcoxno for he had been happier volume take it, Epicurus * tear it in pieces 
than ho could ever hope to be again Thcv who Epicurus No, Leontion* I shall often look 
have long been wretched wish tor death they with pleasure on this trophy of brave humanity 
who have long been fortunate, may with equal let me kiss the hand that raises it * 
reason. But it is wiser in each condition to await Tirmssa. I am tired of sitting I am quite 
it thau to desiTC it stiff when shall wc walk homeward 1 

Terutssa 1 love to hear stones of heron men, Epicurus Take my arm, Temissa * 

in whose bosoms there is left a place for tenderness Ternium 0* 1 had forgotten that 1 proposed 

Leontion said that even bail writers may amuse to myself a tnp as far up as the pinasters, to look 
our idle hours alas * even good ones do not much at the precipice of Onthyeia Come along * come 
amuso mine, unless tlicy record an action of love along * how alert does the sea-air make us * I 
or generosity As for the gray er, « hy can not they seem to feel growing at my feet and shoulders 
come among us and leac h us, just os you do * the wingB of Zcthes or Calais 

Epicurus Would you wish it i Epicurus Leontion walks the nunblcBt to-day 

Termssu No, no , 1 do not want them only I Termsmi To display her activity and strength, 

was imagining how pleasant it is to converse as she runs before us Sweet Leontion, how good 
we arc doing, and how sorry 1 should be to pore she is * but she should have stayed for us it 
over a book instead of it Books always make me would lie in vain to try to overtake her 

sigh, and think about other things W hy do vou No, Epicurus * Mind * take care * you are 

laugh, Leontion ' crushing these little oleanders and now the 

Epicurus She was mistaken m saying had strawberry plants the whole heap Not I, 

1 authors mav amuse our idleucss Leontion knows indeed What would my mother say, if she knew 

not then how sweet and sacred idleness is i it * And Leontion* she will certainly look 

Leontion To render it s» cct and sacred, the | luck 
heart must base a little garden of its own, with | E/munis The fairest of the Emhumoncs never 
its umbrage and fountains and perennial flow'ers, look back such arc the Honrs and Love, Oppor 
a earclesH company * Sleep is called sac. red as) tumfy and Leontion 

well as bweet by Homer unci idleness is but a step * Timtssa How could you dare to treat me m 
from it The idleness of the wise and virtuous this manner'* 1 did not say agam I hated any- 
should be both, n being the reposo and refresh- thing 
ment necessary for past exertions and for future Epicurus Forgive me * 

It punishes the had man, it rewards the good Ternissn Violent creature * 

the Deities enjoy it, and Epicurus praises it I Epicurus If tendemeBH is violence Forgive 

was indeod wrong in my remark for we should mo , and say you love me 

never sock amusement in the foibles of another, Ternissn A11 at once * Could you endure such 
never m coarse language, never in low thoughts boldness * 

I When the mind loses its feeling for elegance, it Epicurus Pronounce it * whisper it * 

grows corrupt and grov cling, and seeks m the Temissa Go, go Would it lie proper ? 

crowd what ought to lie found at home Epicurus Is that sweet voice asking its heart 

Epicurus Aspasia believed so, and bequeathed or me t let the worthier give the answer 

to Leontion, with every other gift that Nature Temissa 0 Epicurus * you are very, very dear 
had bestowed upon her, the power of delivering to mo and are the last m the world that would 
her oracles from diviner lips. ever tell you were called so 

Leontion Fie * Epicurus * It is well you hide 
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Catharine Into his heart 1 into his heart ' If itself, the success of the other in calming it, and 
he escapes we pensh the unenvied triumph of this exquisite ambition, 

Do you think, Dashkof, they can hear me and the calm gazes that it wins upon it 
through the double door f Yes, hark' they Catharine Are these, my sweet fnend, your 
heard me they have done it lessons from the stoic school 1 Are not they 

Vf hat bubbling and gurgling 1 he groaned but rather the pale faced reflections of some kind 
once cpithalamiast from Livonia or Bessarabia 1 Come, 

Listen ' his blood is busier now than it ever come away I am to know nothing at present of 
was before I should not have thought it could the deplorable occurrence Did not you wish 
have splished so loud upon the floor, although his death 1 

oar bed indeed is rather of the highest Dashkof It is not his death that Bhocks me 

Put jour car against the lock Catharine I understand you beside, you said 

Dashkof I hear nothing as much before 

Catharine Mycars arequnkerthan yours, and Dashkof I fear for your renown 
know these notes better Let me come Heir Catharine And for your own good name, ay 
nothing' You did not wait long enough, nor with Dashkof' 

coolness and patience There' there again 1 Dashkof He was not, nor did I ever wish him 

The drops are now like lead every half minute to be, my fnend 

they penetrate the eider down end the mattress (athanm \ ou hated him 

How now 1 which of these fools has brought his Dashkof Even hatred may be plucked up too 

dog with him > W hat tramping and lapping * roughly 

The creature will cam the marks all about the ( athanne Europe shall be informed of my 
pal ice with his fett and muzzle reasons, if she should ever find out that I coun 

Dashkof 0 heavens ' tonanecd the conspiracy She shall be persuaded 

Catharine A l e you afraid ' that her repose made the step necessary, that 

Dashkif There is i horror that surpasses fear, m> own life was in danger that 1 tell upon my 
and will have none of it 1 knew not this before knees to soften the conspirators , that, only when 
Catharine You turn pale and tremble You I hid fainted, the hornblc deed was done She 
should have supported mt, in case I hid required knows already that l’eter was always ordering 
it new exorcists and uniforms and my ministers 

Dashkof I thought only of the tyrant Nci can evince at the first audience my womanly love 
thcr in life noi in death could any one of the so of pe u e 

miseremth mike int tremble But the husband Dashkof Europe may be more easily subjugated 
slam by his w ite 1 saw not into my litai t 1 than duped 

looked not into it and it chastises me < athanne She sh ill be both, God willing 

(athanne Dashkof aic you then really un Dashkif The majesty of thrones will seem cn 
well 1 dangertd by this open violence 

Dashkof What will Russia, what will Europe lathinm The majesty ot thrones in never in 
say 1 jeopardy by those who sit upon them A sovTan 

( athanne Russia Ins no more voice than a | may cover one with blood more safely than a 
whale She may toss about in her turbulence , subject e in pluck a feather out of the cushion 
but my artillery (for now indeed I can safely call It is only when the people dots the violence that 
it mine) shall stun and quiet her we licai an ill report of it Kings poison and 

Dashkof God grant stab one another in part legitimacy Do your 

CaJhanne I can not but laugh at thee my republican ideas revolt from such a doctrine 1 
pretty Dashkof God grant forsooth > lie has 1 Daihkof I do not question tins right of (heirs, 
granted all we wanted from him at present, tht I and never will oppose their exorcise of it But 
safe removal of this odious Peter if you prove to the people how easv a matter it is 

Dashkof let Peter loved i/ou and even the to extinguish an emperor, and how pleasantly and 
worst husband must leavo surely the recollection prosperously wo may live after it is it not proba 
of some sweet moments The sternest must have blc that they also will now and then try the expe 
trembled both with apprehension and with hope, I riment , particularly if any one in Russia should 
at the first alter ition m the health of his consort, i hereafter hear of glory and honour, and how 
at the first promise ot true union, imperfect with immortal are those by the consent of mankind, 
out progeny Then there are thanks rendered in all countries and ages in him who releases 
together to heaven, and satisfactions eommum the world, or any part of it, from a lawless and 
cated, and infant words interpreted, and when ungovernable despot 1 The chances ot escape are 
the one has failed to pacify tho sharp cries of , mapy, and the greater if lie should have no 
babyhood, pettish and impatient as sovranty | accomplices Of his renown there is no donbt at 
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all . that is placed above chance and beyond time, Daehkof. Does your Majesty value the flatteries 
by the sword he hath exercised so righteously of a writer who ridicules the most virtuous and 
Catharine True; but we must reason like glorious of Mb nation ) who crouched before that 
democrats no longer. Bepublicanism is the best monster of infamy, Louis XY ; and that worse 
thing we can havo, when we can not have power monster, the king his predecessor 1 He reviled 
but no one ever held the two together I am with every indignity and indecency the woman 
now autocrat who rescued France, and who alone, of all that 

Daehkof Truly then may I congratulate you ever led the armies of that kingdom, made its 
The dignity is the highest a mortal can attain. conquerors the English tremble. Its monarchs 
Cathanne I know and feel it. and marshals cried and ran like capons, flapping 

Dathkof I wish you always may their fine crests from wall to wall, and cackling at 

Cathanne I doubt not the stability of power one breath defiance and surrender The village 
I can make constant both Fortune and Love girl drew them back into battle, and placed the 
My Dashkof smiles at this conceit she has here heavens themselves against the enemies of Charles, 
the same advantage, and does not envy her friend, She seemed supernatural the English recruits 
even the autocracy deserted they would not fight against God. 

Daehkof Indeed I do, and most heartily Cathanne Fools and bigots ! 

Cathanne. How I Daehkof The whole world contained none 

Daehkof I know very well what those intended other, excepting those who fed upon them The 
who first composed the word but they blundered maid of Orleans was pious and sincere her life 
egregiously In spite of them, it signifies power asserted it , her death confirmed it. Glory to 
over oneself, of all power the most enviable, and her, Catharine, if you love glory Detestation to 
the least consistent with power over others him who has profaned tho memory of this most 

I hope and trust there is no danger to you from holy martyr, tho guide and avenger of her king, 
any member of the council-board, inflaming the the redeemer and saviour of her country 
guards or other soldiery Cathanne. Be it so but Voltaire buoys me up 

Cathanne The members of the council-board above some impertinent troublesome qualms 
did not sit at it, but upon it, and their tactics Daehkof If deism had been prevalent in 
wore performed cross-legged What partisans are Europe, he would have been the champion of 
to be dreaded of that commander-in-chief, whose Christianity and if the French had been pro- 
chief command is over pantaloons and facings, tostants, he wonld have shed tears upon the papal 
whose utmost glory is perched on loops and slipper He buoys up no one , for he gives no 
feathers, and who fancies that battles are to be one hopo Ho may amuse dulness itself must 
won rather by pointing the hat than the cannon t be amused indeed by the versatility and brilliancy 
Daehkof Peter was not insensible to glory few of his wit 
men are but wiser heads than his have been Cathanne While I was meditating on the great 
perplexed m the road to it, and many have lost action I have now so happily accomplished, I 
it by their ardour to attain it. I have always sometimes thought hiB wit feeble This idea, no 
said that, unless we devote ourselves to the public doubt, originated from the littleness of every- 
good, we may perhaps be celebrated but it ib thing m comparison with my undertaking 
beyond the power of Fortune, or even of Genius, Daehkof Alas 1 we lose much when we lose the 
to exalt ub above the dust capacity of being delighted by men of genius, and 

Cathanne Dashkof, you are a sensible sweet gam little when wc arc forced to ran to them for 
creature, but rather too romantic on principle, and incredulity 

rather too visionary on glory I shall always both Cathanne I shall make some use of my philo- 
esteem and love you , hut no other woman in sopher at Feracy 1 detest him as much as yon 
Europe will bo great enough to endure you, and do , but where will you find me another who 
you will really put the men hare de combat writes so pointedly 1 You really then fancy that 
Thinking is an enemy to beauty, and no friend people care for truth 1 Innocent Dashkof 1 Believe 
to tondernesa. Men can ill brook it one in me, there is nothing so delightful m life as to find 
another in women it renders them what they a liar m a person of repute Have you never 
would fain call scornful (vam assumption of high heard good folks rejoicing at it 1 or rather, can 
prerogative 1 ), and what jou would find bestial you mention to me anyone who has not been m 
and outrageous As for my reputation, which I raptures when he could communicate such glad 
know is dear to yon, I can purchase all the best tidings 1 The goutiest man would go on foot 
writers in Europe with a snuff-box each, and all without a crutch to tell his friend of it at mid- 
the remainder with its contents Not a gentle- night, and wonld cross the Neva for the purpose, 
man of the Academy but is enchanted by a tooth- when he doubted whether the ice would bear him. 
pick, if I deign to send it him. A brilliant Men in general are so weak m truth, that they 
makes me 8c minimi s, a watch-chain Venus, a are obliged to put their bravery under it, to prop 
nng Juno Voltaire is my fnend it Why do they pride themselves, think yon, on 

Daehkof He was Frederick's. their courage, when the bravest of them is, by 

Cathanne 1 shall be the PuceUe of Russia. No* many degrees, less courageous than a mastiff- 
I had forgotten he haa treated her scandalously bitch in the straw I It is only that they may be 
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rogues without hearing it, and make their fortunes 
without rendering an account of them 
Nowwe chat again as we used to do Tour spirits 
and your enthusiasm havo returned Courage, 
my sweet Dashkof , do not begin to sigh again 
We never can want husbands while we are young 
and lively Alas! I can not always be so Hugho 1 
But serft and preferment will do uono shall 
refuse me at ninety Paphos or Tobolsk 
Have not you a song for me 1 
DaMcqf German or Russian l 
Catharine Neither, neither Some frightful 
word might drop might remind me no, 
nothing shall remind me French rather French 
songs are the liveliest m the world 
Is the rouge off my fiice ? 

Ztashlof It is rather in streaks and mottles, 
excepting just under the eyes, where it Bits as it 
should do 

Catharine I am heated and thirsty I can not 
imagine how I tbmk we have not yet taken our 
coffee was it bo strong t What am I dreaming 
ofi I could cat only a shoe of melon at breakfast , 
my duty urged me then, and dinner is yet to 
come Ucmomber, I am to faint at the midst of 
it when the intelligence comes m, or rather when, 
in despite of every effort to conceal it from me, 
the awful truth has flashed upon my mind 
Remember too, you are to catch me, and to cry 
for help, and to tear those fine flaxen hairs which 
we laid up together on the toilet, and wc are both 
to be as inconsolable as wc can be for the life of 
us Not now, chdd, not now Come, sing I 
know not how to fill up the interval Two long 


hours yet 1 how stupid and tiresome ' I wish all 
things of the sort could be done and tie over in a 
day They are mightily disagreeable when by 
nature one is not cruel People little know my 
character I have the tenderest heart upon earth 
I am courageous, but I am full of weaknesses I 
possess in perfection the higher part of men, and, 
to a fnend I may say it, the most amiable part of 
women Ho 1 ho 1 at last you smile now your 
thoughts upon that 

DaehXof I have heard fifty men swear it 

Catharine They lied, the knaves' I hardly 
knew them by sight We were talking of the sad 
necessity Ivan must follow next he is heir 
to the throne 1 havo a wild, impetuous, pleasant 
little protege, who shall attempt to rescue him 
I will have him persuaded and incited to it, and 
assured of pardon on the scaffold He can never 
know the trick we play him , unless his head, 
like a bottle of Bordeaux, npenB its contents in 
the sawdust Orders are given that Ivan be 
despatched at the first disturbance in the pro 
cincts of the castle , in short at the fire of the 
sentry but not now another time two such 
scenes together, and without some interlude, 
would perplex people 

I thought wc Bpoke of singing do not nuke 
me wait, my dearest creature 1 Now can not 
you sing as usual, without smoothing your doves 
throat with your handkerchief, and taking off 
your necklace * Givl it me then , give it me I 
will hold it for you I must play with something 

Sing, Bing , I am quite impatient * 
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Venn Fnend Mordaunt, thou hast been silent 
the whole course of our nde hither and I should 
not even now interrupt thy cogitations, if the 
wood before us were not equally uncivil 

Peterborough Can not wc push straight through 
it ? 

Penn Yenly the thing may be done, after a 
time but at present wc have no direct business 
with the Pacific Ocean and I doubt whether the 
woodland terminates till those waters bid it 

* Can wo wonder that a Bet of despots, who have, in 
unbroken succession murdered or instigated tho murder 
of, eons husbands wives fathers should feel the necessity 
of reducing the world to slavery and ignorance, of abolish 
ing the use of letters, of extinguishing the enthusiasm of 
poetry of hood winking the glances of fiction, of shutting 
up the records of history, and of laying one vast iron hand 
upon the human mouth, covering the lips and nostrils of 
aggregated nations, fastened and waxed together for the 
purpose, like the reeds of Pan s pipe ’ 
t In Spenoes Anecdotes , he says ' 1 took atrip once 
with Perm to hia oolony of Pennsylvania Ihe laws there 
are contained la a sm a ll volume, and are so extremely 
good that there has been no alteration wanted In any one 
of them There are no lawyers , every one Is to tell his 
own oase, or some friend for him There are four persons 
as Judges on the bench , and, after the oaae has been fairly 
laid down on both sides, all the four draw lota, and he upon 
whom the lot falls decides the question p 165 
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Peterborough And in this manner, for the sake 
oi liberty you run into a prison 1 would not live 
in a country that does not open to me in all direc 
tions, and that I could not go through when I 
wish 

Penn Where is such a country on earth t 
Peterborough England or France 
Ponn Property lays those restrictions there, 
wliuh hero are laid by Nature Now it is right 
and proper to bow before each of them but 
Nature is the more worthy of obedience, as being 
*hc older, the more beauteous, the more powerful, 
and the more kindly Thou couldst no sooner 
nde through thy neighbour s park, unless he per 
mitted it, than through this forest and even a 
raspberry bnsh in some ten feet border at South 
ampton would be an impediment for a time to 
thy freewill 

Peterborough I should like rather more elbow 
room than this, having gone so far for it 
Penn Here we are stopped before we are tired , 
and in thy rather more dhow-roam we should 
be stopped when wc are a mighty advantage 
truly ' We run, thou sayest, into a pnson, for 
the sake of liberty Alas, my fnend ' such hath 
ever been the shortsightedness of mortals The 
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liberty they have pursued is indeed the very worst 
of thraldom But neither am I disposed to preach 
nor thou to hear a preacher 
Here at least we are liberated from the habi 
tildes and injunctions of semi barbarous society 
We may cultivate, we may manipulate, we may 
manufacture, what wc (boose Industry and 
thought, and the produce of both arc unrestricted 
We may open our hearts to God without offence 
to man our brothers we may call our brothers, 
and without a mockery If we are studious of 
windom wc may procure it at the maker s, and it 
prime cost if wc are ambitious of learning we 
may gather it fresh and sound, slowly indeed, but 
surely and richly, and without holding out our 
beavers for it, in a beaten and dusty road, to some 
half dozen old chatterers and dotards, who, by 
their quarrelsomeness and pertinacity, testify that 
they have little of a good quality to impart 
Peterborough All this is very well hut we cm 
not enlighten men if we shock their prejudices 
too violently 

Penn The shock comes first, the light follows 
Piterborough Most people will run away from 
both Children arc afraid of being left m the 
dark men ore afraid of not being left in it 
Pm n W ell then, let them stay whcic they arc 
Wewillgo forward and hope, to trad the road 
of life easier and better In which hope if we 
arc disappointed, we will at least contribute our 
sh u-o of mntcruls for mending it, unci of labour lu 
laying them where they arc most wanted 

Pry thee now, setting aside thy pu possessions, 
what tlnnkist thou, in icgard to tppcarance and 
aspect, of our I'enusyh mi 1 1 
Peterborough Fveii m tins, eountn like every 
ono 1 have visited there ire some places where I 
fancy I could fix myself for life Tiuo such a, 
fancy lasts but for a moment the wonder is th it I 
it should ever have anscn in me I 

Pi nn C ert nnlv in thee it is less to be expei led I 
than in another but as in the cirtli 1 litre is (we I 
have lately been informed) both a ccntrifugil ind I 
a centripetal motion so in man there is at once 
a dtHire of wandtnng and a tendeniv to repose 
Pitnbonnigh The scenery docs not altogether 
please me, 1 acknowledge quite so well as Bevis 
Mount and its vicinity 1 love variety m every 
thing hill and dale, woodland and pasture even 
hedge row s please mo if thev are old 
Pmn Why the rithcr for being old 1 they 
must be the less perfect in their kind the loss neat 
in appoaranec 

Peterborough You give two reasons why new 
hedges should please rather than older, one do 
nved from vision, the other from judgment The 
neatneBB is produced by rcgulantv and symmetry 
which are becoming and desirable in our habili 
ments, in our furniture, and in our houses, but 
which little accord with external Nature At 
home and about ourselves wc wish for propnetv, 
as we call it out of doors we desire to leave and 
to forget the idea of what is within , and there is 
something in the open air which renders us ab- 


horrent from the very name of this propriety. 
Your argument, that old hedges are leas perfect, 
and should therefore please us less, is very good, 
since pleasure comes from fitness but surely a 
higher pleasure may arise and meet us in a higher 
region of the mind Instead of arguing that a 
stout young hedge is the best to keep a calf or a 
galloway within it , we may imagine, on seeing 
m ancient one, composed of its variety of plants, 
differing in size, lorm, and colour, that these were 
collected from the unserviceable wild which they 
deformed, and, after overrunning it for agoB, were 
obliged by a just dispensation to protect it We 
may imagine the many happy generations that 
have enjoyed the beautiful seasons there, under 
the elder and hawthorn und hickory and maple, 
under the harel and dogroRe, clematis and honey- 
suckle, and other flowering shrubs, surpassing 
their knowledge and mine It gives us also the 
idea though a vague and incorrect one, of the 
stability and antiquity of property and possession, 
and of that negbgenee which we ire fond of con 
sidcnng as akin to liberality The waving and 
irregular line in itself is beautiful and perhaps I 
like it the better as varying- from the column and 
platoon, and everything else connected with my 
profession 

Penn Y et thou pursuest thy wicked profession 
with enthusiasm 

Peterborough I pursue it, because it leads to 
distinction uid glory 

Penn Soldiers it is said jn ancient mythology, 
sprang from dragons teeth row n by Cadmus, who 
introduced letters and when 1 consider to wliat 
puiposes these also hive latterly been applied, it 
would appear thit they surely came from the 
sime sack as the soldiers, and were only the rot 
tenest ot the fangs kept till tlie last 

Art thou not contented with the distinction of 
the peerage ! 

Pituloroujh The peerage hides its little men 
under the robes of its greater 1 do confess to 
you plunly, I am not contented with it I will 
stand alone while 1 stand at all , and it is only by 
my profession that I can expect it 

Yi by groan so < 

Penn Because millions groan, and millions 
must groan still because Crime and Genius, like 
the wild swans in their wintry course, accommo 
date one another, preceding and following by 
turns, and changing their line, but never losing 
it In planting and writing the mask of admira 
tion and ot horror is the same oftentimes in kfe, 
w hat we abhor wo should admire, and wliat we 
admire, abhor The signs are identified, the 
things confounded 

1 do not wonder that light and trivial minds 
should look for honour in the army and indeed 
if armies were constituted as they were among 
the ancients, of citizens for the defence of citizens, 
then indeed, although one might lament then- 
existence, there would be something at least to 
mitigate the lamentation But when 1 hear one 
gentleman ask another, “how long have yen 
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served 1” or, " how do yon like the service 1” end 
when I discover glee lighted up on both sides At 
the name of temtude, the least painful of my 
thoughts is a very painful one , that names and 
things lose their enormity by habit. 

If the wiser and better of every country were 
its governors, there would be few wars, few wants, 
few vices, few miseries and tins would certainly 
be the case were people well instructed, which 
they easily might be, in their rights and duties 
These are plain and simple, easy and pleasant 
men would learn them one from another by daily 
conversation, had they not been seized upon from 
the moment when they begin to speak, and had 
no pains been taken to amaze them with marvels, 
and to bend into one circle their infancy and 
their decrepitude. Nothing can enter this en- 
chanted circle , nor can anyone straighten it , so 
hard is the temper it hath acquired from the dust 
and bellowing fires in which it sweltered, and 
from the cyclopean anvil on which it was turned 
and hammered 

Thy vanity prompts and excites in thee the 
idlest and the foohsbest of desires, namely, to be 
looked at and admired by the idle and the foolish , 
while, with less effort and anxiety, thou nnghtest 
bo esteemed and respected by the considerate and 
the wise 

Peterborough I have almost every fault a man 
can have, excepting vanity 

Penn That thou hast many I do verily believe, 
and that thou art unaware of this lying at the 
bottom of them , as a feather will sink below the 
surface of the water when it is beimred A sick 
man knoweth well enough that lie is sick, but he 
knoweth not by what proper name to call his 
ailment, or whence it originated If tliou art 
wiser than the many, do that which tliou tliysclf 
approscst, rather than what they may look for, 
and be assured that, when they admire thee most, 
thou hast done something wrong For, if they 
are ignorant, as wc know they arc, it wore super- 
fluous and redundant to say that their judgments 
are incorrect Thy own heart is the standard 
which thy intellect should follow, under the 
command of God Vanity hears nothing what 
wouldst thou from it’ a public path of flinty 
materials, trodden on backward and forward 
from morning to night, and holding no parti- 
cle of the dews of heaven Thou knowest what 
poor sordid creatures direct and control the coun- 
sels, of those who proclaim to us aloud and con- 
fidently that they act under God, and God only 

Peterborough And, some time ago, in the glo- 
rious reign of our late gracious kmg’s father, if 
you did not give ear to them, they took it 

Penn Whence but from the vapours of the 
earth appears there to be, to the uninformed 
vision, a tremulous motion in the stars 1 and 
whence but from the cloudiness and fluctuation 
of their intellects, do they believe themselves 
the primary movers of those events, which the 
Almighty from the beginning willeth and dis- 
poseth, and of which they are the weakest instru- 


ments, thongh perhaps the only ones m sight. 
Pardon me, Mordaunt 1 oither a wilderness like 
this, or a man like thee, would ho sufficient to 
awaken in me the most serious thoughts, and the 
deBire of giving them utterance Common minds 
and common localities have no such influence 
over me Among them, not to speak is best, 
and not to think is happiest. One older and more 
experienced than thyself, will be surety for this , 
that, if thou iovest true glory, thou must trust 
her truth , that, like the Eurydice of the poet, 
she followeth him invariably who doth not torn 
and gaze after her, and slippeth irrecoverably 
from lus embrace who, amid shadows and hellish 
sights, would seize her and enjoy her upon earth 

Peterborough The oil runs to that part of a lamp 
where there is heat to use it, the animal spirits 
in like manner to the occupation that can absorb 
them I could easily give you my peculiar rea- 
sons for following the military profession, if this 
general one appears \ague and idle but I am 
certain you can no more wonder at it in me, than 
to see a larch m the upper part of a mountain 
yon must acknowledge it befits the place, rather 
than a hlac or weeping-willow Men are little 
better than a row of pins if you stick them close 
together lmf, if you set one upright on a gate- 
post, the folks below stare, scratch their heads, 
and cry* The squire'” or “Ills honour'’ Set 
another m cap anil plumes on the upper step of a 
portico, and he suddenly hears from beneath him 
an appellation which you serious men refuse to 
any one hut God. The stars themselves are not 
bright by any brightness of their own. Probably 
they are merely dull masses, like what our horses 
are treading on but, from that light vapour 
which surrounds them, and from that vast dis- 
tance at which men see them, they derive and 
diffuse their splendour 

Penn Home philosopher hath said, “ All's well 
that curls well ” Pithy, but unsound For thy 
words end well, hut thy pins do not stick m their 
paper, friend Mordaunt People who act per- 
versely, are always m readiness to defend them- 
selves with reasons yet more distorted When 1 
was a youth at Oxford 

Peterborough. Ay, Oxford is the arsenal of exam- 
ples Come draw out one for me, and throw the 
sack down again 

Penn. There was a poacher, and happy is it 
for his soul if he never was employed by the 
luxurious and wanton in quest of worse game 
than partridges he was named Daniel Fogram 
So ready was he to engage his services m any ill 
sihorno or device, that one young collegian laid a 
wager with another, on his promptitude to assist 
in the murder of his father Ho requested, then, 
Darnel to meet him at dusk in the middle of a 
plain, called Port-meadow Darnel was there 
before the time, and, on the approach of his 
employer, sprang up from the turf on which, 
dewy as it was, he had been lying The young 
gentleman took his hand m silence, and affected 
to look behind him, and even behind the man 
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Daniel. At length said he “Dan I 1 hope nobody 
can hear ns. I have an aflair," added he slowly 
and m a whisper, and then broke off. 

“ Out with It, master I ” said Daniel, partly m a 
tone of impatience and partly of encouragement 
“ My dear friend Dan • " rejoined the youth, “ I 
have a project which, if you will help me, will 
bring you five guinea* ” 

“Anything for your honour's service,” cried 
promptly the courtly thief Daniel , “ speak out 
ingenuously and boldly, my good young master 1 ” 
“ I have then, since the truth must be spoken, 
a lather who is avaricious and nch if 1 were not 
so much in debt, or if tradespeople would trust 
me any longer, I would not apply to you ” 

“ No, on my conscience,” cried Daniel, abruptly 
“I have trusted half the gentlemen in Christ- 
church and there arc grave dong too, in more 
than one college, who think they are grown 
again os young and spunky as undergraduates, 
when they can tum a round oath upon the 
catching of a poacher I find no money forth- 
coming My pheasants, o’ my faith 1 arc no 
golden ones I am Sony, master, your five 
guineas arc spent between us here in Fort- 
meadow, and noither of us the better ” Thus 
spake the man Daniel, as men report of him, 
whose worldly words (mind ye) are none of 
mine 

The youth laid his hand upon Darnel's shoulder, 
and with the othor drew forth a purse, with 
many pieces in it, and Baid calmly, “You have 
misunderstood me, you bcc I must lie rid of 
him ” 

" Naturally enough I if tho old dog tugs so 
hard with his rotten teeth, and won't let go tho 
pudding-bag though be can't get down the pud- 
ding But, master, five guineas for a father out 
of tho way mcthmks you say he is icry 
nch , and indeed 1 haic heard as much , very 
nch indeed . another guinea could do nobody 
any hurt ” 

" Well, Dan, you must contrno tho meanB.” 
“Six guineas, sir?" 

“ If it must be, we will say six guineas ” 

“ Lay him, master, in one of my eel trunks 
the eels are running just now, and there are big 
ones about, and many of 'em the old gentleman 
will give them a dinner, though he would not 
give you and me one ” 

“ True, Dan, but ho must be dead first " 

“ That is awkward I don't like blood , though 
there is always some about my jacket and 
nobody can swear whoso , badger’s, hare's, otter's , 
a young pig’s now and then, if he cries after 
me piteously on the road, to take up a poor pas- 
senger without a fare ” 

“ Seriously, Dan, yon can surely have no 
objection to kill the old curmudgeon in good 
company ” 

" Hold, master , you must do that yourself” 

“ Why are you so shy, honest Dan I ” 

“ Nay, nay, master, kill him I will not " 

“ But why now?" 


“ Why 1 in the name o’ God I why? the man is 
no father of mine ” 

Now, Mordaunt, thy reasons, I reckon, are 
about as reasonable as Daniel’B Prythee be 
sober-minded. Wilt thou always be laughing 
and hiccupping and hooting at mild and sidelong 
reproofs ? Off again 1 screaming like a boarding- 
school girl when her bedfellow tickleth her Fie 
upon thee t fie upon thee 1 See there now 1 
Hold < hold ' thou makest my mare kick and 
caper and neigh Hath Legion entered thee? 
trot, creature, slower Comeliness 1 comeliness 1 
Mordaunt 1 Hear me > There are unruly horses 
m tho pasture they will surely come up, and 
perhaps unseat me 

Peterborough Fnend Penn, prepare yourself to 
accept tho Chiltem Hundreds, and to make room 
for one or other of ’em. 

Penn Of a truth now this is unseemly 

Peterborough By my soul, if you had told the 
story to the late king, he would have given you 
the rest of America. Come , we arc out of danger; 
I will be grave again 

Penn God mend thee, madcap < Wilt thou 
come and live with ns ? 

Peterborough I confess I should be reluctant to 
exchange my native country for any other 

Penn Arc there many parts of England thou 
hast never seen ? 

Peterborough Several I was never in York- 
shire or Lancashire, never m Monmouthshire 
or Nottinghamshire, never m Lincolnshire or 
Rutland 

Penn Hast thou at no time felt a strong desire 
to visit them? 

Peterbonmgh Not I indeed 

Pen n Yet thy earnestness to come over into 
America was great so that Amenta had attrac- 
tions for thee, in its least memorable jiartN, power- 
fuller than England in those that are the most. 
York and Lancaster have stimng sounds about 
them, particularly for minds easily set in motion 
at the fluttering of banners Is the whole island 
of Bntam thy native country, or only a section of 
it? If all Bntam is, all Ireland must be too , for 
both are under tho same crown, though not under 
the same laws Perhaps not a nver nor a channel, 
but a religion, makes the difference then I, 
among millions more of English, am not thy 
countryman Consider a little, what portion or 
parcel of soil is our native land. 

Pjtsrborough Just as much of it as our friends 
stand upon 

Penn i would say more I would say, just as 
much as supports our vanity in our shire 

Peterborough I confess, the sort of patriotism 
which attaches most men to their country, is 
neither a wiser nor a better feobng than the feel- 
ing of recluses and cats Scourges and starvation 
do not cure them of their stupid love for localities 
Mine is different l like to see the desperate rules 
I have taken m the forest, and the places where 
nobody dared follow me I like to feel and to 
I make felt my superiority, not over tradespeople 
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and farmers in their doll debates, bat over lards 
and archbishops, over chancellors and kings I 
would no more live where the; are not, than have 
a mansion house without a stable, or a paddock 
without a leaping bar 

Penn Superiority in wealth is communicated 
to many and partaken by thousands, and there 
fore men pardon it while superiority of rank is 
invidious, and the right to it is questioned in 
most instances I would not for the world raise 
so many evil passions every time I walk in the 
street 

Peterborough It would amuse me I care not 
how much people hate me, nor how many, pro 
vided their hatred feed upon itself, without a 
blow at me, or privation or hindrance Great 
dogs fondle littlo dogs but little dogs hate thorn 
mortally, and lilt up their ears and tails and 
spmal hairs, to make themseh es as high Some 
people arc unhappy unlesB they can display their 
supenonty , others arc satisfied with a conscious 
ness of it the latter are incontestably the better, 
the former arc infinitely the more numerous, and, 
I will venture to say, the more useful Their 
vanity, call it nothing else, seta in motion all the 
activity of less men, and nearly all of greater 

Penn Prove this activity 1o be beneficial, 
prove it only to be neutral and we meet almost 
near enough for discussion , not quite for vanity, 
which is called idle, is never inoperative when 
it can not by its position ramble far afield, it 
chokes the plant that nurtures it Consciousness 
of supenonty, kept at home and quiet is the nurse 
of mnoi ent meditations and of sound content 

Canst not thou feel and exhibit the same supe 
rionty at any distance 1 

Ptterboruuyh I can not make them feel it nor 
see it What is it to be anything, unless we 
enjoy the faculty of impressing our image at full 
length on the breast ol others, and strongly 
too and deeply and (when we wish it) painfully 
hut mostly on those who, because their rank in 
court calendars is the same or higher, imagine 
they are like me equal to me, over me 1 1 thank 
God that there are kings and princes remove 
them, and you may leave mo alone with swine 
and sheep 

Penn 1 would not draw thoc aside from bad 
company into worse if indeed that may reason 
ably be called so, which allows tlioo greater room 
and more leisure for reflu tion, and which imparts 
to thee purer innocence and engages thee in ubc 
fuller occupations That such is the case is cvi 
dent The poets, to whom thou often appcalest 
for sound philosophy and right feeling, never lead 
shepherds into courts, but often lead the great 
among shepherds If it were allowable for mo 
to disdain or despise even the wickedest and 
vilest of Gods creatures, in which condition a 
king peradventure, as easily as any other, may be, 

I think I could, without much perplexity or in 
quuy, find something in the multitude of his 
blessings quite as reasonable and proper to tbank 
him for With all thy contcmptuousnoss, thou 


placest thy fortune and the means of thy ad- 
vancement m the hands of such persons, and 
they may rum thee 

Peterborough You place your money m the 
hands of bankers , and they may rum yon The 
difference is, your miner may gam a good deal by 
it, and may run off nine has no such temptation, 
and should not run far All titulars else must be 
produced by others , a knight by a knight, a peer 
by a king, while a gentleman is self existent Our 
country exhibits m every part of it what none m 
the world beside can do, men at once of elegant 
manners, npc and sound learning, unostentatious 
honour, unprofessional courage, confiding hoepi 
tality, courteous independence If a Frenchman 
saw, as he might do any week m the winter, a 
hundred or two of our fox hunters m velvet caps 
and scarlet coats, he would imagine he saw only 
a company of the nch and idle 

Penn He would think rightly Such gentle 
men ought, willing or loth, to serve an appren- 
ticeship of seven years to a ratcatcher 
Peterborough It would be no unwise thing to 
loach, if not gentlemen, at least the poor in what 
maimer to catch and exterminate every kind of 
noxious animal In our island it is not enough 
to havo exterminated the wolves wo arc liable 
to the cenBurc of idleness and ill husbandly, while 
an otter, a wea/el, a nt, or a snake ih upon it 
Zoologists may affirm that those and other vermin 
were crested for some peculiar use Voracious 
and venomous animals may be highly respectable 
in their own society and whenever it is proved 
that their service to the community is greater 
than the disadvantage, I will propose m parlia 
ment to import them again duty free 
Penn Rats come among us with almost cvciy 
vessel and nothing is easier than to entice them 
to a particular spot, either for the purpose of con 
servation or destruction, as may seem fittest 
Peterborough Release me from tho traps, and 
permit me to follow the hounds again but pre 
viously to remark that probably a third of these 
fox hunters is composed of well edneated men 
Joining in the amusements of others is, m our 
social Btatc, the next thing to sympathy m their 
distresses and oven the slenderest bond that 
bolds society together should rather be strength 
enetl than snapt I feel no horror at seeing the 
jouug clergyman in the hold, by the side of his 
patron the squire and his parishioner the yeoman 
Interests, falsely calculated, would kcop men and 
classes separate, if amusements and recreations 
did not insensibly bring them close If convi 
viahty (which by your leave I call a virtue) is pro 
moted by fox hunting, I will drink to its success, 
whatever word in tho formulary may follow or go 
before it Nations have fallen bj wanting, not 
unanimity m the hour of danger, so much as 
union m tho hours preceding it Our national 
feelings are hoaltby and strong bj the closeness 
of their mtertexture What touches one rank is 
felt by another it sounds on tbe run of the glass, 
tho hall rings with it, and it is well (you will say) 
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if the dram and the trumpet do not catch it. 
Feelings are more easily communicated among 
ue than manners. Everyone disdains to imitate 
another a grace is a peculiarity Yet in a ride 
no longer than what wc have been taking, how 
many objocto excite our interest 1 By how many 
old mansion-houses should wc hare passed, within 
which there are lodged those i irtucs that consti- 
tute tho power, stability, and dignity of a people 
We never see a flight of rooks or wood-pigeons 
without the certainty that in a few minutes they 
will alight on some grove where a brave man has 
been at his walk or a wise man at his meditations 
North America may ono day bo very nch and 
powerful, she con not be otherwise but she 
never will gratify the imagination as Europe docs. 
Her history will interest her inhabitants , but 
there never will be another page in it so inter- 
esting as that which you yourself have left open 
for unadorned and simple narrative The poet, 
the painter, the statuary, will awaken no enthu- 
siasm in it not a ballad can be written on a bale 
of qoode and not only no artist, but no gentle- 
man is it likely that America will produce in 
many generations 

Penn She docs not feel the nood of them she 
can do without ’em. 

Peterborough. Those who have com may not 
care far roses , and those who have dogroscs may 
not care for doable ones l have a buttonhole 
that wants a posy 

Penn 1 do not conceal from thee my opinion 
of thy abilities, which probably is not a more 
favourable one than thy own since however the 
vices that accompany them, rather than the vir- 
tncs, thy ambition rather than thy honesty, tby 
violence rather than lliy prudence, may push thee 
forward to the first station , it is my duty as a 
friend to forewarn thee that such promotion will 
render thee, and probably thy countrymen, leas 
happy 

Peterborough. I will not permit anything to 
produco that effect on me the moment it begins 
the operation, 1 resign it Happiness would 
overflow my heart, to see reduced to the con- 
dition of my lackeys the proudest of our priest- 
hood and our peerage 1 should only have to 
regret that, my condition being equal to theirs, 
I could not so much enjoy their humiliation, os 
if my family and my connections were inferior 
When I discover men of high birth i ondcseending 
to perform the petty tncks of partv, for the sake 
of obtaining a favour ut court, I wish it were pos- 
sible, by the usages of our country and the fool ings 
of Englishmen, to elevate to the rank of prime 
minister some wrangling barrister, some impu- 
dent buffoon, some lampooner from the cockpit, 
somo zany from the theatre, that their backs 
might serve for his footstool. 

Penn Was there ever in a Christian land a 
wish more irrational or more impious ? 

Peterborough The very kind of wish that wc 
oflenest see accomplished 

Penn Never wilt thou see this 


Peterborough. Be not over-certain. 

Penn Charles, whose pleasures were low and 
vulgar, whose parliaments were corrupt and 
traitorous, chose ministers of some authority. 
The mob itself, that is amused by dancing dogs, 
is loth to be ridden by them. The hand that 
wnteth songs on our street-walls, ought never to 
subsenbo to the signature of our kings. 

Peterborough I speak of parliament. 

Penn Thou speakest then worse still A king 
wears its livery and eats its bread Without a 
parliament he is but as the slough of a snake, 
hanging m a hedge it retains the form and 
colours, but it wants the force of tho creature , 
it waves idly in the wind, and is fit only to 
frighten wrens and mice 

Thy opimons are aristocratical yet never did 
I behold a man who deBpised the body and mem- 
bers of the aristocracy more haughtily and scorn- 
fully than thou dost 

Peterborough Few have had better opportunities 
of knowing its composition. 

Penn Those who are older must have had 
better 

Peterborough Say rather, may have had more 
jot I have omitted few, unless the lady’s choice 
lay below the chaplain , for I was always Bclcct 
in my rivals How many do you imagine of our 
nobility arc not bastards or sons or grandsons of 
bastardh 1 If you believe there are a few, I will 
send the titkeman into the mclosurc, and he shall 
levy his proportion in spite of you 

Aristoi racy is not contemptible as a system of 
government, , in fact, it is the only one a true 
gentleman t an acquiesce in Give me anything 
rather than the cauldron, eternally bubbling and 
hissing, in which the Bcum of the sugarbakcr has 
nought at the bottom of it, but the poison of tho 
lawyer’s tongue, and the boneb of the poor reptiles 
he hath starved 

Enough for aristocracy , now for aristocrats. 
Let me hold my hat before my face and look 
demurely, while 1 say, and apply the saying to 
myself, that, to him whose survey is from any 
great elevation, all men below arc of an equal 
size Aristocrats and democrats, kings and scul- 
lions, present one form, one stature, one colour, 
and one gait 1 sec but two (lasses of men those 
whose names are immortal, and those whose names 
arc perishable Of the immortal there is but 
one body all in it are so high as to seem on an 
equality, inasmuch as immortality admits of no 
degree of tho perishable there are several sets 
and classes , kings and chamberlains, trumpeters 
and heralds, take up half their time in cutting 
them out and sticking them on blank paper If 
I by fighting or writing could throw myself for- 
ward and gam futunty, I should think myself ss 
much superior to our sovran lord the king, as our 
sovran lord the king is to any bell-wether in his 
park at Windsor. 

Penn Strange 1 that men should toil for earthly 
glory, when the only difference between the lowest 
| and highest is comprised m two letters the one 
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in a thousand and the one 0/ a thousand an 
atom m the midst of atoms, take which thou wilt 
For the sake of peace and quiet, 1 would avoid in 
public too nice inquiries into those dignities, as 
they are called, which arise fortuitously or spring 
from fat our Ever since tht abolition of the 
Commonwealth, we have been deafened by excla- 
mations of Church and King, and stupified by 
homilies on throne and a/to?, bv which latter the 
mote pious and more intelligent mean buttiry- 
hatch and cellar They indeed declare that by 
‘ throne they would signify tho 1 nU. of one, and 
by "altar, the word of the Lord Now if the will 
of one is the degradation of millions if tho will 
of one is for strumpets and gamesters and ruinous 
expenditure m idle recreations , if the altar is the 
marketplace whereto every man is forced to bring 
a tenth of his com and cattle and must be taught 
by a hireling and extortioner what Jesus and his 
dim lples and apostles by commanding and preach 
mg and writing, could not teach hnn, then indeed 
must I be confirmed in my opinion formed after 
many yean, from all I have expenented and been, 
from the honestcr part of the rcasoners I have 
heard, and from the wiser of the books I hive 
perused, that, until these incumbrances ind 
curses, this throne and alfsr, arc removed from 
the earth, man never can ittam and unworthily 
will aspire to, the happiness and dignity of his 
destination 

Peterborough I know not to what bookh you 
refer Learned men may lie mistaken in their 
reasonings and arc likely to be they start with 
more prejudices than the unlearned, and throw 
them oil with more difliculty I may differ bom 
Cicero and Sydney 

Penn Thou m ly est but if they are wiser than 
thou art might wc not surmise that they think 
more nghtly on what hath more fully oteupicd 
their thoughts * 

Petirborou jh 1 hat follows necessaiily 

Penn V\ hen 1 mm on any occ isic n saith " I do 
notthmkso we might ask him if ch llity allow ed 
it. Hast thou thought enough upon if 1 or m 
truth hast thou thought at all 1 In our i asc, wc 
need not run hack to Cicero, wo need not invoke 
the name ot Sydney, if in tho heaviness ol our 
hearts at the violence of his separation from us it 
were audible on our lips it suffices to look mto 
our farm yards in the morning and at midnight 
to mingle with the groom porters it tho palace 
The matter of religion is quite indifferent to thoe, 
as far as the heart is concerned , and in my opin 
ion it is here that the heart alone is m question 
I am grieved to find it insisted on that tht Wmd 
of Cod requires more explanation than the bta 
tutee at Large , that men are appointed and paid 
to expound it that we must give them money 
for words and finally must take their words at 
their own price We may know the very thing they 
do, we may know it better, we may have learned 
it before they learned it, there is no appeal , we 
must take it after their chewing, and keep it m 
onr mouths and swallow it just as wo received it 


out of them No man whatever is salaried for 
teaching the laws of the land to the Bimple, which 
laws are mostly dark and intricate, although by 
ignorance or mistake of them a poor creature may 
be hanged yet thousands are Balaned for teaching 
what Christ taught better, what is plain to every 
one, and what tho divine and merciful lawgiver ] 
would certainly not hang us for misinterpreting 
Indeed he left us no power of doing so he found 
a tablet on our bosoms fit for the reception of his 
picccpts and there is nothing m them which we 
1 an erase without a violenco to our conscience, 
nothing which wc can neglect withouta detriment 
to our interests If none traded in the expounding 
of hib laws, none would be called heretics, none 
w ould be burned alive, none persecuted Tolera- 
tion is in itsell the essence of Christianity, and the 
very point which the founder of it most peculiarly 
enjoined It is for God to regard our motives , it 
is for man to regard our acts and when an act 
n> prov ed to be against the law, then, and then 
only, is it our busmess to inquire into the motive, 
and whether it aggravatcb or extenuates the 
offence 

Pcti rl (trough N ow answer me w ould you per 
mit any, whatsoever body of men, to act systema- 
tically agunht the laws t 
Ptnn If tho laws were iniquitous, or forcod 
upon them, there ire some who might 

Peterborough What if equitable what if con- 
servative of peace 1 

Pum Thou know cst my mind on this 
Pi to borough The popish priesthood must always 
be opposed <0 the civ ll magistrate 

Perm In what must it and by what necessity 1 ! 
Peterborough By its institution, by its interests 
and its vows Laymen arc commanded, by the 
statutes of every nation in Luiopc, to denounce a 
murderer or whoever is guilty of a capital crime 
The popish priest, in quality of confessor is com 
mandtil by other edicts, by edicts isbued from 
without the country not to denounto any such 
ho that by the institutions even ot catholic states, 
he becomes a partaker of tho enme 

Penn There are contradictory law s that protect 
them 

Ptterborovgh Surely that country 1 an not be 
well governed, which haB one body of laws for one 
body of men, another for another which says, 
"this crime shall make those amends, and yet 
allows a priest or fhar, a thousand miles off, to 
whisper by proxy in another s car ‘ if y ou hear of 
it m confession, oblige the criminal to cat a pound 
of stalo sprats and a bundle of stifl radishes , and, 
when you three divme agents have touched hia 
entrails take out your whittle and cut the halter ” 
Nevertheless the papists have a strong argument 
m favour of their religion, disobedient as it is to 
the command of Jesus Christ in rising up against 
the civil magistrate, and claiming a superiority 
of power 

Penn What argument 1 

Peterborough Its duration 

Penn I never knew anything good remain so | 
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long ; and other paganisms may boast the same manded by the church you must abstain from 
advantage as t his Whatever is equally well con- interference because the church has already ap- 
trived to flatter the vices of men, will exist while pointed to that office, Open your purse to the 
the vices themselves do The little there was of idle, and you may kiss the first woman you fancy, 
learning in the world, and the much there was and stab the first man that interrupts you. 
of craft and violence, were employed for many Penn. Wilt thou not stay thee, Mordaunt I 
centuries in the construction of this vast fabric, What slough art thou sinking into 1 
where, as is reported of a temple in Babylon, Peterborough I ought to have qualified the ex- 
every comer was invited to the mysteries of pros- pression, by adding so as not to give scandal, but 
titution But in Babylon we do not read that sagely and discreetly Well may you groan, friend 
people were thun for abstaining therefrom, or for Penn, if ever you dreamt that a religion like this 
preferring fresh water to salt, and cleanliness to could be eradicated It needs not the word of 
perfumes God to assure us of its perpetuity it needs but 

Peterborough Perhaps the greatest harm of the the vices of man , m other words, man’s nature, 
religion docs not consist m the domination, m Here couches tho serpent that hath swallowed up 
the fallacy, in the fraud, in the cruelty it exercises, all the rest here stands the Templo, with its 
but in rendering man selfish and ungrateful The spacious dome and innumerable pinnacles, where 
worst ingratitude lies not in the ossified heart of Crime, shaking off Despondency, sits side by side 
him who commits it, but we find it in the effect with Virtue 

it produces on him against whom it is committed Penn Where nothing is divine but mystery. 
As water containing stony particles encrusts with and nothing is damnable but doubt. N evertheless, 
them the ferns and mosses it drops on, so the the sun of nghtcousncsB shall arise 
human breast hardens under ingratitude, in pro- Peterboiovgli To show the vapour, not to 
portion to its openness, its softness, and its apti- scatter it Wisdom and Polly, Patience and Vio- 
tudo to receive impressions Envy and revenge lencc, have alike and equally lent a hand to this 
and lust and tyranny befall the ill-disposed in resplendent and indestructible pantheon 
common with the hotter , but ingratitude befalls Penn Have Justice and Truth ever ordered ltl 
the better only, and curdles the sweetest drop in Hath Religion, through the clouds of mcenBe that 
the gentlest heart Alms-givmg, that is the are wafted under her, ever seen there or sought 
giving of money to the idle hangers-on of popeiy, H uraamty t N owhere m turning over the leaves 
ib among the private duties she inculcates, we of the New Teetament do I find the ordinance 
know for what ends let us consider with what of enttmg and searing in conversions , which 
arguments and inccntivoH She assures tho alms- therefore I must attribute to some holy lather, 
giver that he will be nchly repaid, and indeed whose notion of bringing up his children makes 
that he can nowhere else find such interest for his me wish he had fewer , or to some pastor who 
money When he hath given it, he not only is would rather ru perm tend the gcldmg of his flock 
quit of old sins m an exact ratio to the sum de- than the v ashing 

posited, but he may run up a fresh account, and Peterborough Your popish friends in England 
always stand on the creditor side And here I will be very angry at you if they ever hear you 
come to the point of gratitude, at the mention speak in this manner 

of which you looked on me interrogatively The Penn They arc the persons who onght to thank 
ragged receiver knows the motive, counts the mo, if any ought. 1 do not cty at the portcullis 
com, thanks the Virgin, ruliH his shoulder against of a eastle that a fox is under it I cry at the 
the angle of some pedestal, or the fret-work of some cottage-door that I saw him steal into the hen- 
shrme, consults his confcsBor what number is most roost Men hate us worse for trying to set them 
lucky in the lottery, trios his fortune, looses, nght than for trymg_to set them wrong, and have 
blasphemes, crosses his bosom, and returns to no more fondness for plain truths than for plain 
mass. clothes The popish priest hath grounds for dis- 

Penn Poor benighted soul < The old serpent liking me tho popish gentleman hath no better 
putteth out his tongue to behmc and catch thcc reason for it than for disliking the man who has 
Peterborough Whoever has given the value of a liberated him from a madhouse, has cured him of 
few shillings, carries back with him a ticket for a malady caught by seeing others in it, has allowed 
Paradise, delivered at tho counter, and the pro- him to order his own dinner, has kept his 
mise of recommendation to the servants of a daughters from the defilement of foul questions 
garden, where every bush is liung with coroncls, and suggestions, and his wife’s tongue from be- 
and every alley rings with hallelujahs , but no traying the secrets of the family These are only 
signification that he might possibly have been a few of the benefits I should confer on him, if he 
actuated by compassion, by a spirit of benevolence, would be warned by me against that worst of false- 
or by a sense of duty It would be thought un- hood and impiety, which persuades h im that any 
Christian and ungcntlemanly, to make inquiries mortal can stand between God and himself, or aid 
into the causes of a poor man’s sufferings you him m his salvation by other means than good 
have no businoss with sympathy, nono with ex- counsel He may swallow a goatskin of the 
postulation, none with admonition, none with nrhcBt Unta de Pota through the channel of his 
advice you must give because you are com- teacher, and his forehead may be smeared with 
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Provence oil till it shine like s brazen warming- 
pan ’twill be in vam. 

Peterborough. Really, to speak my mind, a reli- 
gion to be sound and wholesome most be home- 
brewed. In running across the way with it, yon 
lose almost all but the froth To force men into 
public houses of worship, is as unjust and unrea- 
sonable as to force them into public houses of 
carousal If you will msist upon it, the least you 
can do is to pay the reckoning 

Penn This vancth from thy former fentasios. 

Peterborough It ib my custom to say and do 
whatever occurs to me at the moment. I may 
be called inconsistent for it, but I can not be 
called unfair 

Penn Fairness and consistency arc not indeed 
always the same Nothing is more consistent 
with an honest character than to acknowledge a 
corrected inconsistency 

Peterborough If I give several sets of opinions 
while another gives one opinion only, I give a hat 
may be received and what may lie rejected, which 
he does not and the choice between two thmgs 
is often as good as either 

Penn And the escape from both of them is 
often as good as the choice 

Peterborough In any set speech, in addressing 
the parliament or the soldiers, you never will find 
me contradictory or wavering, whereas among 
my friends 1 throw out what comes uppermost, 
and find a pleasure not only in my versatility, but 
in the watchfulness it excites among those who 
purchase from me, at an easy price, the titles of 
wannosB and acuteness Nothing is so agreeable 
both to children and men, ns to let them catch 
you tripping, and particularly if you are strong 
and usually walk upright and with stateliness 
and to connive at them is the most economical of 
pleasures. 

Penn It may hinder thy nso in the state , which 
would fret thee. 

Peterborough What man ever rose in it by his 
intellects, until he had perverted or contracted or 
covered them 1 The wide and abundant and im- 
petuous stream bears pleasure and wonder on its 
bosom wealth rises from the narrow and facti- 
tious What is that to me 1 Let us spur on 

You have already proved that what we call 
patriotism is very different from what rhetoricians 
and orators represent it A man's own glory rests 
well npon the glory of his country but how few 
can claim any for their own > Great generals, great 
writers have we in existence or on record, half a 
dozen of either t We are apt, I know not with 
what reason, to ridicule the French for their 
prononess to servitude and their adulation to 
pnnees yet is there another man in the world 
so proud of his country as a Frenchman is of 
France 1 We consider no part of God’s creation 
so cringing, so insatiable, so ungrateful, as the 
Scotch nevertheless wo see them hang together 
by the claws like hats , and they bite and scratch 
you to the bone if you attempt to put an English- 
man in the midst of them Although they tell 


you they are the most loyal of mankind, yet they 
are ready at any time to Bell their king and ab- 
jure their principles, and will haggle less with yon 
about the pnee of them, than about a hale of linen 
or a barrel of haddock. 

Penn How is this 1 We never gamed so much 
by Charles as wo paid for him 
Peterborough That bargain was driven hard 
with us but if tee could make little of him, what 
could they do 1 

A story comes into my mind, which I heard at 
Portsmouth just before I left England. It exhi- 
bits no unfavourable specimen of a Scot and it 
proves to us that there is a certain Patriotism 
loth to lot Truth stand m her way, or Nature 
herself do anything disagreeable to her The 
Lord Halifax, you may have heard perhaps, is the 
chief patron of our poets A Scotchman one day 
came before him, bowing to the earth, and hold- 
ing out a piece of rumpled paper. His lordship 
smiled with his usual affability, thanked him, and 
told him that, being a disciple of Mr Lockes, he 
had no occasion for Rnch an offering so long after 
breakfast. “ llaald ’ hauld 1 it’s poesy, it’s 
poeBy, my laird 1 written on the scaith of a 
maiden in Dundalk, and one of very guid con- 
naxions ’’ 

“Well then, my dear sir, let me see it ” 

The rhymes are in a kind of Btcp like that of 
Catiline as described liy Sallust modo ei tux modo 
tardue mcessui the bcHt invention that poetry 
ever made never was there one so serviceable to 
the memory, for you must read them several 
times over before you can find out whether there 
arc any verses m them I should not be surprised 
if they shortly come supported by such a powerful 
host of partisans, on our side of the Tweed, as to 
rout the united forces of Milton and Shakspeare. 
Listen 

The southern blast was so bitter cold, 

It almost sheared the sheep in our fold 
And made the young maiden look like the old, 

Blue as baboon is, where he is bluest 
Mind thy steps, Meggie ! mind, or thou ruest 

“ How ' ” cried Lord Halifax, “ can Scotchmen 
then come so near the English border in their 
phraseology 1 ” Nevertheless he suspected a mis- 
take, and soon apprehended it “ The southern 
blast 1 you must mean the northern ” 

“ Faith and troth I and I did mean the northern, 
and did e'en write it, my laird 1 hut 1 thought i ’ 
my conscience it ill beseemed me to leave an im- 
mortal reflaxion on my am maithcr country ” 
Halifax gave him a guinea, ordered his groom 
to bring him a sack of oats from the stable, and 
told him at parting, he ought to he made a doctor 
of laws for his poetry, and a knight-banneret for 
his patriotism. The Scotchman looked at his 
guinea, and said, in the despondency of ambition, 
"’T wou'd tak amther to bring ’t aboot ” 

Penn Yet perhaps this very man, bo zealous for 
the honour of his country that he would lie for 
her all day long, would be heartily glad to abandon 
her, might he thereby be made an officer of excise 
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in Muscovy or Poland By my removal from 
England to America, 1 do not think I any more 
change my country, than my father did when he 
loft Bristol for London We relinquish her when 
we relinquish her purer habits, her j aster laws, 
her wiser conversations, not when we abandon 
the diemdencc and dishonesty of her parties, her 
political craft, her theological intolerance That 
is properly the land of our fathers in which we 
may venerate the image of their virtues , in which 
we may follow their steps, and leave our own not 
unworthy to bo followed We want anim ation, 
yo toll us , we want liberality 0 Mordaunt 1 in 
the eyes of men those want everything who want 
imposture How many arc there in high places 
who cry aloud to clear tho way for the conscience 1 
| who shout “ Givo the poor creatures com, git e 
tho poor creatures liberty yet who blink their 
eyes upon Christian blood flowing forth under the 
sword of persecution Cromwell, at whose frown 
their rotten hearts would have melted away, is 
now a subject of deration to them He stretched 
out hiB hand over the Alps, and cnod, “ Defend 
thy brother 1 prestrve the creature that God 
made , loose the bondman that Christ redeemed 1 
Can I think it tho most rational of happiness, the 
most obligatory of duties, to reside in a country at 
the head of whose councils are the silent associates 
of thieves and murderers ’ Doubtless I mubt lose 
sight of them in it, I must cherish it, I must love 
it, because it is the country where I broke my 
head seven yeirs ago by forcing my horse over a 
gate 1 Is it anythmg for such as thou art, or (I 
would say it with humility) for buch as 1 am, to 
be greater in soul ind intellect than a king or 
chancellor or archbishop* Have we the same 
temptation as they have, for violence, disingenu 
onsness, and falsehood i Let us praise God that 
we have not, and let us keep where wo never may 
catch it 

Peterborough Then let us think of the country, 
the only true comforter , or, if you dispute thib 
point, the only general one Could not y ou have 
left standing in these meadows a few of the 
shadier and larger trees* It appears to me, 
friend Teim, that you are like a father who strips 
two or three of his infants stark naked, and 
encourages his elder son to wear scicral great 
coats 

Penn Why, perhaps it might have been as well 
to leave here and theic a tree, tor the bake of the 
cattle 

Peterborough And for the bake of ornament 

Penn I can not see any great ornament in 
trees, nntil the carpenter hath had them under 
his hand They are dull in summer and ragged 
in winter, the very best of them, trim them and 
contrive them as yon will The ornament of a 
country is the sight of creatures enjoying their 
existence 

Peterborough And yet you would not let people 
dance 

Pen a I would not call them together for that 
purpose but when countryfolks hate done the 


business of the day, 1 might not reprove them for 
an innocent relaxation 

Peterborough Really I fancied that even the 
sound of a fiddle was an abomination to you 
Penn I was never given to capering but there 
is something in a violin, if played discreetly, that 
appeareth to make hot weather cool, and cold 
weather warm and temperate not however when 
its chords have young maidens tied invisibly to 
the end of them, jerking them up and down in a 
strange fashion before one’s eyes, and, unless one 
taketh due caution, wafting their hair npon one’s 
face and bosom, and their very breath too between 
one s lips, if peradventurc one omitteth to shut 
them bitterly and hold tight 

Peterborough Egad, friend William, I have 
talked with dantmg masters in my day who 
knew less about their business than you do 
Penn If they know bnt half of it, they would 
change it for a better They do not see where it 
finishes 

Peterborough Impudent dogs, they would see 
that too, if they could 

Penn We must accommodate things and prac 
tiees to their country IIotbcdB do not want 
stoves, and stoves do not want tumaccb, and fur 
notes do not want blowpipes In cities the 
youth has pastime enough, without incentives to 
frowaidness and lust but the labourer of the 
fields may perhaps dance in the evening with the 
young woman he has worked with in the noon, 
md do it irreproachably Ills truly is a kind of 
labour that will not whot his appetite for wanton 
things and the motion of the limbs, lieing dif 
ferent from that wherein they had been exercised 
many hours, would rather tend to refresh than to 
we iry him Among the idle by the presence of 
what is pleasant to the senses thoughts swoll 
into wishcR and wishes ripen into deeds 
Peterl oruugh Wliy should not they * 

Penn Because our destination is higher, if we 
consent to it , and bet mse we can do good in as 
little time and with as little trouble as we can do 
evil As all parts of the world are equally mgb 
to the heat ens so by their primary position are 
all men equally nigli to God , but many rational 
creatures as we call them, do by their vices draw 
back from the Creator, while brute matter stands 
consistently where he placed it 
Peterborough I would rather hear a sermon 
from y ou than from anybody else y on pluck me 
for tho sake of cooling and cleansing me tho old 
women who have laid bands on me from the 
pulpit, plucked me only to get something by my 
feathers 

Pen n Nobody can he easily upon such feathers 
as thine , and the housewife doth well whosmgeB 
them all round The powers bestowed on thee 
by thy Maker are perverted by thy passions, and, 
instead of serving thee, bear against thee, as 
guns on shipboard, loosened by foul weather, run 
ruinously back against those who were appointed 
to direet them The trees, the blades of grass, 
the weakest herbs, assume by degrees the consis- 
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tency they ought to hare, and grow to the utter 
moBt height the climate and soil allow to them 
we alone droop when our strength should be at 
its full , and the strongest man m England sees 
no reason why we should not Mordaunt, it would 
afflict thee to blush at thee against that fire 
thou couldst not stand beware then 
Many in every age have been the hypocrites of 
Virtue, ours is the only one, I imagine, that ever 
saw the hypocrites of Vice Persons of your con 
dition found a difficulty in becoming profligate to 
their heart s content It was a point of cornu lence 
with them (when every other point of it was blunted 
or broken) to seem worse than they really sere, 
and to make their intimates worse, if possible, 
than themselves This m great measure was done 
from a spint of obstinacy and contradiction for 
although on the opposite side there were numbers 
of strict and holy men, there were certainly more 
of those who were only so in appearance Thou 
sands were, heart and soul, devoted to the cause 
of liberty , tens of thousands pretended a love of 
it, merely to obtain a portion of fines and confis 
cations Would jou wish to have before jou any 
obiccts more odious 1 

Peterborough The wish would be fruitless 
P<nn And yet there were those who tried who 
ther they could not beiome so and as they hail 
opposed real licentiousness to false religion, so 
they earned what they called loy ilty to such a 
degree ot subscmcney as would disgrace a troop 
of Asiatic slaves, and adored the most reprohen 
sible of kings, not onlv in the language but with 
the rites of tlieir church worship dnnking to his 
health in the same posture is when t-licv celebrate 
the most awful event in the ministry of their 
Redeemer, and devotuu, their lives to lum with 
the same formality 

Piterborouqh And the same faith 
Every man w ould rathtr e it a good dinner than 
a bad one and when it is easier to get it by kneel 
ingand drinking than by labouring and thirsting, 
I eon not call them fools for it 
Pi tin Verily I did not designate them by that 
name, although some of them have seen reason to 
bestow it on themselves 

Peterborough Poverty gives a man of family 
great privileges I do not make use of mine, 
and care little about those who have stolen a 
march of me, and rest in oblivion Yet I am poor 
enough for any pretensions and am likely to 
remain so in despite of contingencies , for I have 
rather a large family of vices, and am resolved, 
as becomes a good parent to cherish and main 
tain them 

Penn Inconsiderate young man 1 Know for 
thy comfort and encouragement, it is less easy in 
youth to extinguish vices than to convert them 
into virtues Afterward we lose the power of 
doing either, and fancy that to whine and promise 
serves as well Pit thyself to become the head 
and ornament of a family love some one 
Peterborough Easy enough that 1 
Penn Perhaps not so easy as at first it appeareth 


to thee To desire is not to love the passions 
are moderated by tenderness 

Peterborough Faith ' I am afraid they are among 
us men Love, like canine madness, may be fairly 
stifled m a featherbed, with proper assistance 
Your advice reminds me of a recitative, I know 
not m what opera 

Amare nua, e daU* una eager amato 
E il sonuno ben ohe poaaa 1 uum godere , 

Due mi amano , amo trC , aono mfelice 

Penn Which being Englished, what may be 
the import ? 

Peterborough 

To love one, and to be beloved by one, 
la the greatest good a mortal can enjoy 
Two love me , I love three , I am unhappy 

Penn And he deserved it, whoever he was 
for truth had opened his eycR, and he would not 
sec Tho sentiment is worthy of a pagan m red 
boots 

Peterborough An idle friend of mine spent an 
autumn and winter in Italy Soon after bis ar- 
rival m that country, he took a residence at the 
lake of Como and w as partn ularly fond of a shady 
walk beside the rivulet which runs near the city 
Here be Baw m the old hedge of a little wood, 
about a mile from tlic Milan gate, i very beautiful 
green hoard The animal looked at him as sted 
fastly as he looked at the anim il and, it being 
the fust he had ever seen of that large kind, he 
continued to admne it for almost half an hour 
On the morrow, at the same tune of day, he re 
peated his visit to the plico, and found in a few 
minutes the same inhabitant and their inters lew 
was again the same Curiosity led him a third 
tirnt to the spot, but somewhat later, and he 
really felt a disappointment at not finding his 
lizard He sate down and began to read, and 
after a time was about to change his posture (for 
the short grass hardly covered the gravel, and he 
had not under him such a cushion as yon have), 
when the li/ard s eyes met his, between him and 
the bank It stopped and gazed at him, and then 
walked slowly into the hedge, and gazed again 
from the very place in which it was first disco 
vored Confidence was now established between 
the parties One day my friend was tempted to 
take his lizard borne with him, and tried to catch 
it The creature equally swift and quicksiglited, 
sprang away, looked once more at him from its 
first position, and was never seen afterward This 
is the recital of my friend , a fnend as foolish as 
any 1 have but I suspect his folly will save me 
from a greater, and, if idleness should attract 
me to the side of marriage, I shall think of him 
and his lizard He was not contented with all 
the pleasure it ever could have given him he 
must forsooth catch it and keep it had he sue 
ceeded, he would soon have been as tired of the 
creature as the creature would have been of him 
Marriage is the first step to Repentance and 
there are not many to climb 

Pen n 1 have bettor hopeH of thee than thou 
appearest to entertain of thyself A conversion 
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ns produced in my own family through means You prohibit not dancing only, but singing and 
extremely slight, and (if there be any snch) upon drawing. As you will perhaps make the better 
a fortuitous occasion. My good father had once defence for yourself on singing, I shall speak first 
a waiting-man, whom, among other services, he upon drawing, and then attack yon mainly 
employed in the pouring out of wine at the side- One would imagine that so contemplative a race 
board from black bottles into white, of which of people as you arc, would cultivate an art of 
white there being some lack, he bade the man which the early shoots require shade and seclu- 
buy two more The man went forthwith, and sion, and the first efforts are made m privacy, 
bought them ; but ere dmner-time they were Others are chaperons to society and dissipation, 
broken Whereupon my father said to him, In dancing, I concede to you, the figure of the 
" Hast thou broken the two bottles 1 " dance is the last figure that is thought of, and m 

“ Yea,” said he music, there nevor was a young penson of either 

“ How ' thou fool < ” cned my father , for he sex who, m the softest parts, did not Bigh a note 
was quick and cholcnr. higher than the flute Drawing has no such in- 

His waiting-man then answered, and said, “I convenience or aberration This creative faculty 
brake them by striking one against the other, to is silent and meditative it leads to a temperate 
try if they were good for anything ” love of Nature, to a selection of what is beautiful. 

The patience of my beloved parent did not hold and to a habit of what ib correct, 
out against this, and, rising from his scat, ho In poetry, the most tender and the least tender 
would have smitten the waiting man but I arose emotions arc excited He who draws tears from 
also, and caught him by the sleeve, and said to mo, would draw his sword against mo, if I tried oh 
him, “ Father 1 thou art angered I would speak a poet to draw any tears from him so fixedly is 
to thee with all dutifulness, as bocomcth a young jealousy the associate of poetry And when a 
man and thy son Bethink thee now, my good woman takes up the art, as some have done among 
father, if thou, being a man of war, hast not done us, I would wbispor in her car, if I daredyiliat 
to men what thy servant bath done to bottles , if there never was a Sappho who would not plunge 
thou hast not been fain to try, whether, in thy over-head for a Pliaon 

estimation, being a man of war, they wore good Drawing here too is widely different If it 
for anything, and by the same experiment and raises any aspirations after Fame, they are soh- 
proof, namely, by making one of them strike the tary and sober, and after Fame in her calmest 
other Pardon then this thy servant, for that he and moBt quu scent hour 

hath confessed he did it, when it may he that Penn Fnend, we can do without both Fame 
such confession is not yet made by thee, my and her aspirations, and what wc can do without, 
honoured parent, nor deemed requisite ” we should, or wc must forfeit the name of tempe- 

Peterlxmmgh And what said the old admiral to rate men 
thisl Peterborough Surrender then to me this pro- 

Pe nn I need not tell thee , since it aidcth in vmcc of Pennsylvania 
nothing my discourse Pen n Nay, nay , I do not play at forfeits with 

Peterborough But do tell me thee and beside, the gift would harm thee My 

Penn. I will, then, inasmuch as it evmeeth his prudence is greater (discreetly be it spoken) than 
compliancy of temper tlnne 

“ Son William,” said he, “ for one sally of such Peterborough Faith is it 1 
good sense and good nature, 1 could bear thy Penn And thou wouldst never erect such an 
sanctification and grimaces seven years Give asylum for peace and industry, as, by the blessing 
mo thy hand, my lad 1 we are friends again for of God, I hope to erect herein for future genera- 
life ” tions 

Now I had angered him, by hoping and rcsolv- Peterborough I muBt attack you then on the 
ing to live in future more regularly and religiously side of singing, and argue upon it as a moralist 
than we had been accustomed to do among his might do. 

nautical companions Penn Then verily, fnend Mordaunt, thou wilt 

Peterborough If joy, which is much less inge- display much originality I yearn to behold thee 
mous, much less argumentative, than grief, had in that character 

allowed him a few moments of reflection, he might Peterborough Have you never heard soldiers 
have told you that men are well tned whether and apprentices sing lewd songs * 
they are good fir anything, by this process For Penn Why, songs under that desenption and 
not only do they prove their courage, without from those quarters have reached mine ear and, 
which, as the world is constituted, there is neither if report speak truly, the breath of such hath 
peace nor equity, the two best things of good tarnished the nearest gold lace on each side of 
things, as you above all people will admit , but them 

they promote one another's self-esteem, and super- Peterborough If patriotic or tender ones had 

add the delicacy of good manners to those higher been written well among us, and set to good 
and purer attributes of sound morality music, they would have gamed access to those 

Another thing, my fnend, or rather, if you will persons who, for want of them, amuse their ldle- 
bear it, two, I must object against yonr system neBB and indulge their fancies with nbaldry. 
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Nay, had they been awakened early by them, confession, frank and honest as it is, were made 
such idleness and such fancies never would have in another tone, and with another feeling, and to 
existed for music of this nature is a strengthener a holier than I am, or than man can lie 1 
both of the mind and of the heart I am per Peterborough You have given mo leave to speak 
suaded that even the highest national character plainly and unreservedly with you, upon every 
might be raised still higher, by inspiring bojs question and every objection 
with a timely love of it, and by supplying them Perm Else neither were I thy friend nor wert 
with lofty and generous sentiments in graceful thou mine 

and well composed songs The Lacedemonians Peterborough I will venture then to declare 
were the rudest people m Greece 1 doubt whe that, in the opinion of the world, enemies as you 
ther the admirable order that subsisted long profess yourselves to pride, you are no less proud 
among them, as citizens and as soldiers, is more than other men, though differently 
owing to the laws of Ljcurgus than to the elegies Perm There are some among us, I wish I were 
of Tyrtieus The Athenians were the softest and confident of being one, who have twiBted back 
most effeminate yet they dashed down tyranny and cut off many rank branches from thiB most 
and strode over valour, singing the praises of poisonous plant, the roots whereof twino about the 
Harmodius and Aristogiton heart until they suck out the beBt juices, and 

Penn Wo have no tyranny to dash down and until its wind catching and ever fluttering foliage 
no valour to stride over our voice is, “ God is overshadows and starves the bram Self com- 
among us he commands us peace Thj obscr placom \ is often mistaken for pnde, and stands 
vations, as applicable to the turbid state wherein not far from it in certain places Tlic conscious 

it is (as thou fanciest) the interest of such as ness of having mastered Borne prcpotcnce of 

thou art to keep thy country, arc not incorrect passion, or of having rectified some obliquity of 
Peterborough This avowal is veiy liber il keep disposition, may leave the expression of dimfain 
up with it in practice Why cannot you take for the evil subdued not unmingled with gladness, 
men as jou find them > You might make a great perhaps too triumphant in the subduer T will 
deal of them, and spare yourselves the trouble of never animadvert on thee friend M ordaunt, at 
turning them uihidc out You resemble the seeing a grand illumination in thy countenance 
puritans too much tor mo after sue h a victory 

Penn Arc wc cruel then, and intolerant, and Peterborough In this warfare you arc among 
arrogant’ arc wc without mercy, wnthout for the fow great captains 

hearance without patience’ do wc look for God Penn Never sa} it Hear the wise one “Hope 

everywhere hut where he is to be found ' and ire deferred maketh the heart sick and mine is 

we desirous of setting up before him such anothtr sick indeed , for I mjself have deferred the liopo 
figure as ourselves i I raised and cherished Perverse as we are, wc 

Peterborough No, certainly not, afr present sigh for happiness we know where to find it, 
but, if religions w ere not sideling in their infancy and wc will not go for it one Htcp Would we 
and retrograde in then maturitv , one might tear increase it, we must do with it as wc do with 
it Calmness and quietude arc jour darlings monej we must put it out Whatever of it wc 
Penn The} are the things that men want most place in the hands of another, let him he impro 
Peterborough Yon undervalue, or rather you vulcnt let him bo thankless, is sure to return to 
despise and contemn what exalts us in the arts us, and without delay whatever we keep to our 
and sciences and henee inhibit the growth and solves, lies dead the moment wc have thus settled 
tendency of intellect, which surely to speik in it, and cannot be lifted from the cheBt I have 
your own manner, God bestowed upon us for our begun to do good late, and can hope, alan 1 now 
improvement W hit is worse, vou allow no com to do but little 

promise between Vice and \ irtue by which PeXerbm tmqh A truce with sighing, inend 
Bystem, if universal, men, finding the impraeti Penn , for that is a thing m whic h I ncvci can 
cabihty of perfection, and experiencing the loss of join with you , unless I find you in debt, or with 
esteem for not bringing whit jou exact irom bad wine before you these being two evils be 
them, would relapse without a straggle or an yond my mending, and growing no better for 
effort from the eminence they had attained In waiting 

the large heart, the habitation of generosity and You have turned me aside from the corn ersa- 
beneficence, I would leave a cell or two vacant for tion I would have bolden with you about pride 
less worthy guests, and pass without peeping in Penn Dost thou find anj glowing in this wil 
Penn But prythec shut the door, if thou findost demess 1 or dost thou fancy I hav e chosen a fit 
it wide open, with the intruders at their tricks spot for the cultivation of it 1 
Peterborough It is the privilege of man to do Peterborough No, no, but tell me whether you 
irrational things do not believe there are some kinds of it useful 

Penn Do you people who talk of privileges, and beneficial to society 
and (such is the phrase) enjoy them, exert them Penn. I do not 

every day 1 Peterborough I would by no means advert to 

Peterborough Only this one that which arises from antiquity of family, unless 

Penn Mordaunt 1 Mordaunt 1 would that thy I were fully confident of surpassing one day, 
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in services to my country, the foremost of my 
ancestors. 

Pen n In regard to antiquity of family, the 
hedge-hog and sloth fairly beat the best of us, by 
a good day’s run. 

Peterborough So says Moses. 

Penn. And, fnend, art thou wiser than hel 

Peterborough I do not speak of the creature 
man , I do not speak of our commoners or peers 
The only claim to distinction m the generality 
of the better, is, that their ancestors have lived 
upon the same spot for several ages so have 
their groves and avenues so have their pigs and 
poultiy Among us of the peerage, there are only 
ten or eleven whose best forefather rendered any 
remarkable service to his country, or distin- 
guished bis name by valour or by genius Sup- 
posing a peer or gentleman, descended, not from 
one who crouched or curtcsied to a frivolous fan- 
tastic Scotch schoolman, or those lying varlcts 
his son and grandsons, but from one who clinked 
his mail in close array with a l’lantagenet’s, or, 
what is more, hade him respect his equals and 
reverence the laws, shall not that man look back 
with pride upon the glorious shade gone past, 
and shall not he become the better for the 
retrospect * 

Penn With veneration he may indeed look 
back, but not with pride, which ought to he hum- 
bled to the dust before such an apparition Pride 
it would he, and folly too in the extreme, if ho 
preferred the dead man, who had once done those 
things, to the living one who docs the same at the 
same hazard 

Peterborough The Tanty of those who acted and 
thought generously in times of ignorance and 
violence, renders a single one such equal in value 
to somo thousands ot the foremost who act and 
think so now 

Penn It is easy to look down on others , to 
look down on ourselves is the difficulty Of all 
pnde however, and all folly, the grossest is, where 
a man who possesses no merit m himself shall 
pretend to an equality with one who does possess 
it , and shall found this pretension on no better 
ploa or title, than that, although he hath it not, 
his grandfather had I would use no violence or 
coercion with any rational creature , but, rather 
than such a bestiality in a human form should run 
about the streets uncured, 1 would shout like a 
stripling for the farrier at his furnace, and 
unthong the drcnchmg-horn from my stablo- 
door 

Peterborough. After all you have said, I am but 
the more confirmed m the sentence of a poet, 
whose name I have forgotten, that pnde is 

Mother of Virtues to the virtuous man, 

And only hateful with her am round Vice. 

Penn. Thou mistakest another for her , she is 
venly an unsober jade, who in her gravest humour 
will lead thee into quarrels, and in her gayest will 
pick thy pocket Turn away from this foul ob- 
! scure vision, and discourse again about the land 


before us, which may constitute hereafter many 
states, prosperous and independent 

Peterborough I have an insuperable objection 
to small states, because of their inability to defend 
themselves. If some day America shonld form 
herself into a republic, as it is evident she will 
from the political and theological tenets of the 
settlers, one portion must drop off after another, 
like noses and ears in such a climate, and every- 
thing soon be rotten and at last diminutive. 

Penn Families themselves do not hold toge- 
ther longer than is consistent with the welfare of 
the members yet, although they may not hold 
togethor, they may abstain from fighting and 
quarreling In vam wilt thou devise new forma 
of government, until thou hast erected something 
for those forms to stand upon. Until thou hast 
broken in the horBe, do not trouble thy head 
about the colour or quantity of the trappings, 
for peradventure thou mayest not Bit easily on 
them, nor long Small republics have usually 
been happier than extensive ones while small 
principalities Berve only as seraglios for the mas- 
ters of greater, out of which to take their wives 
otherwise it would be expedient for them to putty 
up such bug-holes 

Suppose an Italian wishes to commit a murder, 
and he hath no cardinal at Rome to protect him, 
nor any friend among the domestics of the most 
Christian or most Catholic majesties, whose am- 
bassadors' houses are inviolable asylums for assas- 
sins, he hath only to waylay his enemy m such a 
state as Piombmo or Massa, out of which, if he 
catchcth a cow by the tail and she gallopeth, he 
shall be carried in twenty minutes. 

Peterborough This reminds me that there is 
prevalent, through the whole of Europe, a most 
injudicious, usurious, and iniquitous practice 
the custom of protecting, I do not say murderers, 
for that is not universal, bnt fraudulent debtors 
and other fugitive malefactors One would 
imagine that common interest and common 
courtesy should admit, Bhould indicate, should 
dictate, the pursuit of them, even by an armed 
force, if necessary, passing the boundaries No 
prince ought to be the patron or the protector of 
lawless men In private life we not only refuse 
to receive such characters, bnt we dismiss from 
our service those who have given a slight offence 
to our equals. I am not so visionary as to expect 
that princes should be gentlemen , but, as they 
often have gentlemen about them, some one, it 
may lie hoped, at some time or other, will have 
courage and influence enough to perauade them, 
that such a conduct la at once dishonourable and 
disadvantageous. 

Penn Every government should provide for 
every subject the means of living both honestly 
and at ease We should bring out of every man 
and every creatnre as much utility as we may 
now much utility will never he produced, unless 
we render life easy and comfortable If all men 
and women would labour six hours in the 
twenty-four, some mentally, some corporeally, 
r 
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getting apart one day in the seven, all the work 
would be completed that is requisite for our 
innocent and rational desires. Dost thou believe 
that God beholds with pleasure any poor wretch 
working three-fourths of his whole life-time, 
reckoned from childhood 1 
Peterborough. No, nor is the thing possible 
Penn. I tell thee, Mordaunt, the thing is pos- 
sible, and is done* Thou conntest not the hours 
when thy horse is at his manger as thoso of his 
course , not the hours when our common nature 
casteth him down into sleep why then treat 
thy fellow man more harshly? He too must 
Bleep, whether he will or no he too must re- 
plenish his veins with food and sustenance These 
are as requisite to his labour, are m fact as much 
the implements and tackle of it, as the spade and 
plough. When Nature hath demanded so much 
for herself, what remaineth to the creature ’ 
Allow six hours for rest in cold climates, eight in 
hotter, and one m each for refreshment by food , 
thou wilt then find that not only three-fourths, 
but nearly the whole of life is hard labour This 
ought not to he and I verily do believe that 
God hath opened to us our new continent that it 
may be no longer. 

Peterborough The whole world is not in the 
condition you represent 
Pet in True, the whole world is not , but only 
that part of it which is policied and civilized, in 
other words, that very part which, possessing tlio 
experience of ages, ought to liberate itself from 
its trammels, and to enjoy the refreshening sweet- 
ness of well-ripened society 

What art thou musing upon with such com- 
placency * 

Peterborough I know that you nse early, and I 
cannot see why you allow to others quite so many 
hours of sleep I myself sleep only four 
Penn I could make thee sleep six, and soundly 
as a Board of Inquiry m the committee-room, and 
quarrel with him who wakened thee, swearing 
(for thou dost swear now and then, triend Mor- 
daunt God mend thee ') that thou wort already 
upon thy legs, and santedst no fool to call thoc, 
and rubbing thine eyes meanwhile with nightcap 
between them and forefinger 
Peterborough Indeed could yon, friend William, 
and without a march up the garret-stairs, to the 
little snug room with a square white curtain at 
the window, and overlooking the poultry 
Perm. 0 fie 1 thou wanton 1 
Peterborough That indeed would make a man 
pant, and desire to rest himself, and take rest 
therein, though he were as the young cedar, even 
like unto the cedar that hath not many years 

* The Bouse of Commons lately passed an Act that 
ohfldren under nine yean of age shall not be obliged to 
work longer than tvelite hours in the day Bo not the 
wretches deserve to be stoned to death who authorize 
the Infliction of such labour on creatures so incapable of 1 
enduring it? Bo animal, though full-grown and vigorous, 
Should labour twelve hours, with all the benefit of open 
air, refreshment more regular, cessation more frequent, 

| change of position, and variety of motion 


Penn. Who touched thy Ups with flame, that 
thou speakest thus? 

Peterborough. Not Bhe, upon my honour! not 
that bright cynosure with the eye of steel and 
bosom of snowy cloud, that the cocks crow to, and 
waken me. 

Penn. Be discreet ; and ponder not upon the 
hand-maiden. 

Peterborough. In earnest then, do not you think 
that eight hours* sleep would be excessive for a 
labourer, in any climate? 

Pen n. I do not. I would divide his sleep, in 
some countries, four hours in the hottest part of 
the day, four at night. I sleep seven, and am 
convinced that many, and those too who do not 
labour, may sleep eight without ill consequences. 

Peterborough. Yet thoso who have slept long 
have mostly been short-lived 

Penn Not because they Blept long, but because 
they ate and drank immoderately and late, and 
slept in consequence both long and badly Long 
sleep in itself, I conceive, ih tar from unwhole- 
some, though it is almost always followed by 
debility 

Peterborough How can it he other than un- 
wholesome, if followed, as you acknowledge, by 
debility ? 

Penn. This proceeds not from the relaxation 
caused by its continuance, bnt from breathing 
the same air the whole time, and losing that 
which refreshes the earth, and everything alive, 
animal and vegetable, soon after sunrise If we 
arose when wc ought to do, we should he the 
better for a brief and gentle sleep in the middle 
of the day , a thing which very active and very 
studiouR men are improvident m ncglocting 
Neither love nor poetry have imagined aught 
more precious than the eyes , insomuch that the 
poet and lover, when he hath made some idle 
girl believe everything else, comes hither at last 
as to the highest pitch of all, telling her that she 
is dearer to him than they are , and, if she 
swallows this wafer, her faith is catholic The 
eyes would remain much longer unimpaired, by 
dividing (I do not say equally) the hours of 
their employment and their repose 

Peterborough The Society of Fnendt enjoys 
eyesight m perfection, and with the clearest title, 
by rejecting with other pleasures those of litera- 
ture I never have heard of one, beside yourself 
and Barclay, who pursued any science or was 
occupied in any study 

Penn. The knowledge that conduces to prac- 
tical good is not restricted or undervalued by us 
whatever leads away from that direction seems 
to us improvable and amiss 

Peterborough. My dear Penn, you are too specu- 
lative too visionary for this world of matter and 
realities. 

Penn Friend, that which thou callest matter is 
indeed such hut that which thou callest reality 
is not. There is nothing so visionary as what the 
world esteems real , nothing bo baseless, nothing 
| so untrue 

■ l! 
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Peterborough. Men, it appears to me, are inca* steadiness of the elements that waft and convey 
pable of that perfection to which you would, with their merchandize Do not accuse me of rash- 
whatever gentleness, bring them on ness or of incivility, when I declare to you my 

Pena. We do not hope to conduct them further suspicion, that you, however unconsciously, tend 
in the way than our blessed guide and master toward this mischief Whenever a part of society 
hath co mman ded They are no worse generally secedes from the general mass under whatever 
in onr day than they were in his, although the pretext, it growB distrustful, and renders others 
best governments in these ages aro more degrad so hence morosencss, and the resolution of m 
ing t han Homan or Qreek would suffer, until demmty, by the acquisition of wealth, to gratify 
utterly subdued It is impossible to rescue the a secluded vanity and enforce an ungracious 
human race from the abyss of sin and slavery, consequence 

unless we can induce our brethren to look on Perm The ancients were of opinion that every 
Christianity in its punty man hath his good and evil genius They would 

Peti thorough All my friend 1 nothing on earth have believed more wisely that everything human 
has been or ever will be of long continuance, and hath about it, near or remotely, somewhat of good 
least so purity and somewhat of evil There is truth, and por- 

Pcnn Thou speakest untruly, Mordaunt 1 Of haps more of it than can unfold itself at present, 
long continuance have been folly and wicked in thy observation We will strive, by mutual 
ness shall wisdom then and righteousness be admonition and encouragement, to make strait 
transitory or illusive 1 Is that which is incon and even and pleasant, and to break off and to 
sistcnt and wrong, of a nature more stabile than bend aside as many thorns as we can, from the 
that which is consistent and nght 1 Is there path we have chosen to pursue One would tlimk 
singleness in falsehood* is there duplicity in it requireth but little exhortation to warn men 
truth* Why then shall corruption stand, and agamst the two mischiefs thou hast pointed out 
incomiption sink ! or why shall the good bend whereupon I would ask the grossest fool and 
voluntarily to dnnk, from the cup of the damned, sensualist, whether he doth not eat a heartier 
the last and bitterest of its dregs, despair * Let dinner, and digest it better, by keeping in good 
us raise up our heads unto the God who made humour , and I would ask the most dishonest 
us even as he made us let us raise them up and rogue that ever touched a fleece, whether ho 
let us hope and believe that he will help us m gameth not more by being trusted than by being 
our endeavours to render one another tree and distrustod, and whether he hath not a better 
happy We take man such as Ins baud hath chance of being trusted for honesty than for 
formed him , we lead man whither his voice hath dishonesty 1 Teach men to calculate rightly, and 
called Is this visionary 1 is this speculative 1 thou wilt have taught them to live religiously 
Peterborough Enthusiasm will cool gradually Peterborough lhous and contented as your 
Within half a century, I presumo to prophesy, people seem, they arc not indifferent to the 
the society will dissolve from its very punty good things of this world, indeed none look 

more attentively to what wc call the main chance 
Perm Ilonest occupation is favourable to that 
piety and content which tlion attriliutest to ns 
Peterborough Beligious men, in other new sects, 
have generally placed their reliance more undi 
videdly on Provident e 

Penn I’rovidenco uses earthly means We 
rely on Providence for blessing us in our endea 
vours to benefit one another , which wc would do 
by giving employment to the needy, and aiding 
the laborious 

Peterborough Fortune has favoured you above 
others Industry often fails with them , with you 
rarely 

Penn Allegorically speaking, as thon hast 
done, of Fortune, if we hope to he gamers from 
her wheel, we must now and then drive a spoke 
into it ourselves , and we must take what pre 
caution we can that it do not hre by its velocity 
Industry has never failed, while she has kept both 
eyes upon one object, nor until she has risen 
from her business and gone into partnership with 
Speculation Afterward she hath no better nght 
to the name of Industry, than Thieveiy hath, or 
Gaming 

Peterborough The world will turn ronnd still 
Industry is produced by W ant, W ealth is produced 


Penn Let it continue but that period , and it 
will contain, in so bncf a bpan as the half century 
thou allowest to it, a greater portion of true 
Christianity and solid happiness, than the sixteen 
whole ones post over us have contained After 
which, supposing that religion may have grown 
much cooler, habits of industry and feelings of gen 
lienees will ha\ e sprung up widely and have spread 
far beyond the mclosures of our brotherhood 
Peterborough Jiations, like individuals, interest 
us m thoir birth and early growth every motion, 
however irregular seems to us natural, graceful, 
an indication of vigour or intelligence For 
some time afterward the sallies of frowardness 
and of passion are not only forgiven in them, 
but applauded and admired Soon however what 
wc fancied a pleasing peculiarity becomes an 
awkwardness and uncouthness, what was spirit 
is petulance, and we confess we were disap 
pointed in our hopes and calculations In fact 
the hopes were foolish, and the calculations were 
traced by a clumsy finger on a moving sand 
Agamst our expectations and auguries, America 
may produce boors without the honesty, the aim 
plicity, the frugality, of boom , and merchants not 
only without the quiet industry and expectant 
patience of merchants, but with scarcely the 
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by Industry, Idleness is produced by Wealth, 
Poverty is produced by Idleness. Here Poverty 
finds herself at the side of her sister Want They 
agree to go in search of Industry’, bofore it is too 
late, being sure of finding her, since she may be 
heard of in every field and traced in every gate- 
tray and the great year prococds again through 
the same zodiac. We may calculate m like man- 
ner on the order of the political globe, which is 
destined in all its divisions of country to one 
senes of risings and settings Barbarians must 
have a chieftain , the chieftain must have favour- 
ites these are jealous, and quarrel, and stand 
apart Each promises what great things he will 
do, for such as espouse his cause A part of these 
benefits is granted, a part extorted Hence the 
higher power by degrees is subdivided but the 
principal holder of it is never quiet, until he can 
recover, by force or stratagem, what his interest 
led him to compromise, or his weakness to con- 
cede That which is balanced can never long be 
stabile , for a time it nods to the one side, for a 
time to the other, but at last it falls to that where 
there are the most hands to drag it down , hence 
Democracy The exaltation of spirits which demo- 
cracy produces in the body politic, and the envy 
and hatred which every kmg in its vicinity bears 
against it, arc the causes of eloquence and of war 
Popular chiefs arc recommended for the army by 
popular orators m these chiefs the habit of com- 
mand abroad is succeeded by the flagrant lust of 
itat home Clamours are raised , advantage is taken 
of great abuseB for the entrance of greater , and 
from the slips of the theatre, thus thrown into 
confusion, comes Monarchy again in full plumage, 
sometimes alone and straightforward, sometimes 
in slower and statelier procession, through the 
yielding files of a bought and bowing aristocracy 

Penn Thy wand, friend Mordaunt, hath well 
pointed out those monstrous signs, under which 
the industry and felicity of mankind have regu- 
larly been blasted 

As the arrow of Pans was directed from behind 
the brightest and most glorious of the heathen 
Gods, and occasioned tho downfall of his native 
city, so hath ever that of Policy in later times 
from behind the fairer imago of Christianity , and 
hath likewise caused the prostration, not of a uty, 
not of a country, not of an empire, not of a conti- 
nent, but of all God’s higher creatures in every 
quarter of the civilised world For, without these 
corruptions and abominations, can we believe that 
Mahometanism would have risen up, like the 
Simoom from the Desert, and have thrown Truth 
upon her face, and stifled Wisdom, in their fairest 
regions, in their most ancient residences 1 or that 
the Gospel would not have penetrated long ago 
into the furthest recesses of this half-illummcd 
Earth 1 Half-illumined do I call it ? Long will it 
be, I fear, before a few scanty rays are to fall upon 
a fourth or fifth of it 

This we owe to Popery , to her turbulence, her 
insolence, her fraudulence , to her rapacity, her 
persecutions, her lusts , to her contempt of good 


faith, of equitable government, of authority both 
divine and human. Now every establishment of 
a political church is Popery every church having 
a head, which head is not Christ So long as the 
pure is dipped in the impure, and left in it, so long 
as what ought to be the most simple is made the 
most splendid, and what belongs to tho house of 
God is transferred to the house of parliament, 
there can not be true Christianity among the 
people 

The religion of Christ is peace and good will , 
tho religion of Christendom is war and ill will 
l’opcry hath set the worst examples, and hath 
maintained them the longest 

Peterborough You appear to dislike the religion 
of Rome worse than any otlier modification of 
Christianity 

Penn As being more remote from the simpli- 
city of the Gospel, and as violating more of Christ’s 
ordinances Popery fives on the offal of men’s 
vices 

Peterborough Not Bfic mdeed she has better 
dishes, though these, if well dressed, are not 
amiss 

Penn For shame » for shame 1 

Peterborough Be generous, be just If the 
pope has a couch for Vice, he has also one for 
Virtue 

Pen n lie is fraudulent to be domineering, and 
liberal to bo enslaving 

Can anything be so insulting to equity and 
common sense, as that a gang of priests and fnars 
should be the absolute and self elected potentates, 
of enough territory and population to constitute a 
mighty commonwealth t Alas 1 and such was it 1 
With less than one-half of its present extent, it 
was the most potent, the moBt free, upon the earth 
Let those who doubt, or rather who profess to 
doubt, which is best, arbitrary power or republican 
freedom, lift up their eyes, if their eyes can indeed 
bo lifted up, to the contemplation, on the one side, 
of equal laws, of magistrates elected by the people, 
of frugal habitB, of voluntary industry and ade- 
quate recompense on the other, of insolent 
domination, of rulers imposed by force and main- 
tained by terror, of dissolute manners, no less in the 
lowest thanin thohighost, not springing fromabun- 
danee, but permitted and thrown out as a covering 
and contentment for privations, a narcotic that at 
once assuages and destroys the appetite , then of 
gaming and lieggary, which follow , of dilapidated 
cities, of religions perjuries in the creating of 
samts to people them , and the triple pestilence of 
priests, monks, and marshes, of which the last 
only ever intermits its ravages 

Peterborough. Vigorous description 1 irresistible 
truth ' The father of lies himself can not find a 
stone to throw against it nevertheless 1 doubt 
whether you would bring over one convert, though 
you were pormitted to preach it in the Piazza dt 
Spagna. 

Penn 1 doubt it equally Both in hearing and 
reading, men rather look for what suits their 
notions and opinions, than for what may alter and 
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correct them By which perversity they often anger Suspecting that the gentle Charles might 
lose much advantage and much pleasure , since be influenced by the generosity of his brother, he 
nothing is gamed by taking up that which is commands him not to listen to the voioe of friend- 
already theirs , no more than by sitting astride ship or of consanguinity In another letter to 
their own horses in their own stable yards They Catharine, he says authoritatively, " Inflame the 
remain there without progression, though they spirit of the King to annihilate the last r emnan t 
fume, and chafe, and bounce as high on the saddle of civil war ” Afterward, when peace was con- 
es if they gallopped eluded, he writes thus to the Cardinal de Bourbon 

Peterborough According to most systems of reli "We expect you, m your prudence, to confound 
gion, it seems that the original design, and every and overthrow the conditions of so pernicious a 
botch made upon it, was to leave the greater part treaty You owe this proof of zeal to God, to the 
in shade, requiring glosses and interpretations, King, and to the character you sustain " 
and consequently those who should be paid for No people arc so deeply interested m abolishing 
making them and for keeping them in repair the political power of popeiy, as those who believe 
Penn We have a God who is called the prince m its religious doctrines For where such doc- 
of peace but we seem disposed to keep him in a tnnes are coupled with Buch perfidy and cruelty, 
long minority and we are turning our eyes more they expose the holders of them to the worst bub- 
fondly on another, whom we denominate the picions, in many cases unjustly 
‘ Lord of Hosts ' And what is the inscription on the walls and 

0 God of peace, Emanuel > make ns forgiving doors of roman catholic churches and chapels 1 
as thou wert forgiving, even on the cross t make us is it any commandment from the Decalogue, any 
tolerant, equitable, and humane I proverb from Solomon, any precept from Jesus 

Peterborough I am glad you have stopped, Wil Christ I No it is, “ Pray for the bouIs ’ and for 
liam 1 If you had gone on, I should have prayed what souls i Not for thy own, which twere easier 
myself for prayers and gaping are contagious to dam before it is turning to tinder, but for those 
Beside, m all likelihood, you would have prayed m the fircBof purgatory Praying means paying: 
that no hirelings should enter the temple, as being the substance of the prayer is a compost of pounds, 
contrary to the ordinances of Christianity and shillings, and pence The salt water at the font, 
then what the devil would become of our younger into which every one dips a finger, serves for 
children, and chaplains and college tutors 1 Knock tears, and the moneybox, nailed above it, for 
down the peerage at once, or keep it*, props fast in repentance These are essential parts of the 
the ground I will never quarrel with any man religion, and not accidents but if they were 
about the church , but we may have a word or accidents, and not essential parts, a prudent man 
two and a blow or two about the church establish would keep away from a labyrinth, at every turn 
mont and passage of which there is a thief to pick 

Penn Not with me, I promise thee What 1 his pocket, to tie his hands behind him if he 
think it wrong to hold, I give up readily Let us resists, and to gag him if he Bpcaks a word How 
return to our discourse on Rome again Such is long, O Lord * 

the pertinacity of popes to the system from which Peh thorough Ten to one, the Lord will give yon 
they, and their closer adherents, draw their sub no answer, friend Vi ilium * and m this instance I 
tenancc, that they never abandon a proven false am more pious and resigned than you arc, for 
hood or an iniquitous demand, nor ever resign a 1 never ask of him how long he will he about any 
pretension once acted on, nor pardon a recla thing, particularly such as these, in which 1 know 
mation made on any side for redress Hence he likes to take his tunc If yon wish to know it, 
bishopB are still nominated for villages and ruins I can answer the question, and you need not look 
and rocks in pattibne tnfidelmm , and hence the up into the cloudB for its Boluhon It will be just 
more precious privilege of holding an empire over as long as the nch can dnvo the poor before them, 
empires Every tic, human and divine, will he and the cunning can lead the rich I wonder yon 
dissolved, entangled, or knotted, as suits the should object to the order of priesthood, and to 
passions of the sitting pope whose incubation is the quiet seizure of your property by this order, 
best warmed by ashes and blood In the corres on your hesitation to deliver np as much of it ss 
pondenee of Pius the Fifth with Charles the Ninth the venerable members may demand Are they 
and Mary de Medici, he orders her to combat the not wiser than you t 
enemies of popery until they are all mamacred Penn They are wise m their generation 

Afraid that she might not understand him, or Peterborough That is enough for anybody 

that she might think he spoke figuratively or Penn Thou misunderstandest me 

passionately, he repeats the lpjum non a few lines Peterborough Ho ' ho t if I had taken the other 

below, and uses the words utter extermination Tho sense, I should have replied, they ought to be, for 
Protestants, vanquished by the Duke of Anjou, they have a good deal of practice m it Being 
implore his intercession with his royal brother wiser than you, which they tell you they are, and 
on hearing which, hia Holiness wnteB to his Noble are ready to fight you with fiBts if you deny it, 
***• he ought through piety to be inexorable they know better than yon do what they want, and 
to all Furthermore he tells the king that his what they are worth 

M^esty will tire CWt patience and provoke his Penn What they want thoy can not tell, for 
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asmnch as their mats increase with their pos- When I was in Fane, I was admitted to visit a 
sessions , but what they are worth we may well young lady of some attractions Going out of the 
nigh guess. door, one morning, I met a capuchin on the steps 

Peterborough They have teste from Scripture I had seen him in the street too frequently, and 
proving their divine right to tithes The Jewish having remarked that he eyed me more curiously 
priesthood bad them than I liked, I asked him somewhat fiercely what 

Penn I do not deny their similitude to the he wanted there He bowed profoundly, and 
Jews, if the old ones were like their descendants answered that he came to supplicate for relief to 
but it pleased God to abolish this priesthood, and the necessities of the monastery 
the law it followed “ You capuchins and other monks, replied 1, 

Peterborough It did not please God nor the “never enter a house where there is only an ugly 
servants of God to abolish tithes woman or a poor one ’ 

Penn We must wait A gam he bowed, and more profoundly than 

Peterborough Indeed must you, and in the mean before “Sir/ said he, “we have ugliness and 
time count out your money Now take another poverty enough among ourselves I came, as I 
text “ The labourer is worthy of his hire told you, to obtain what the convent wanted " 

Penn Pay the labourer, if he hath laboured and I then observed that he wasahandsome man,about 

thou hast hired him if he hath never laboured, thirty j cars of age, of a correctness in his language 
and if thou hast never hired him, bid him good that indicated a good education, and of an easiness 
morrow Paythe labourer, I repeat it but pay not m his demeanour that mere impudence may lend 
the pnest If thou callcdst him a clown or a hind, for a moment, but can not long Bustarn , it was 
be would mal treat thee for miscalling him while such as gave me an assurance of high birth, and 
he is fam to call thcc somewhat less , not clown of excellent connexions formed early Vexed and 
nor hind, but cattle Use and custom reconcile ashamed that I had treated as a » < tinner, a gen 
men to anything, otherwise there arc of such tloman whom perhaps nothing but the hope of 
tempers, that, on receiving so unseemly and rude gratifying his amiable passions had cowled and 
an appellation, they would look mto the hedge row frocked, I shook him cordially by the hand, 
for some lithe ash plant, and iecl in their pockets dropped a louis into his hood, and apologised for 
for wherewithal to cut it that is, if no discreet offering only the yellow of the egg, having but 
friend were at their side to moderate their inch that part remaining from my collation He hesi 
nation and to withhold them tated a moment , then said he never could object 

Peterborough Mounted on a si out content to partake my fast with me, and should bo con- 
plative black mare, with a bushy mane and tail, a tented in future with a leas complimentary distn- 
broad white htreak down Ike forehead, white like bution 

wise one fetlock and hoof Penn I have no proof before me that the 

Penn Ay, ay, more likely to find him on such eapuchin, as thou callcst the man, came to the 
a creature, than on one opening and shutting his female s house with any pravity of intention yet 
nostrils bkc a fop at a perfumer s , one as ready he sinned , forasmuch as, having made and sworn 
to snap shly at his comrado as a competitor in the to vows of poverty, expressing the rejection of 
cabinet ono touchmg the ground with the ex money, he received thy gold, knowing it to be 
tremity of the foot whenever he stops for a moment, gold, and other than, what thou callcdst it, the 
as though forsooth that same foot of his were a yellow of an egg Therefore, whatever might be 
divining rod , so important and nuyestical doth the placidity of has temper, and certain, as thou 
be appear to hold himself, ageldingwith a silvery wilt have it, that another diyhe fasted on the 
tail, and scarcely enough ot it to whip a syllabub or white, I can not m my conscience acquit him of 
fray a gossamer, with a body bright and flashy as oflencc 

a mangold, thin and bony as a Mordaunt, and If Popery bowover displays the dexterous filcher, 

just as unsteady, and tn< kish and mettlesome , the Church of England hath grcatlj the advantage 
and loud in his snorting as a young patriot under over her m the exertion of brawny strength in the 
the hammer meadow and farm yard Neither the catholic 

Peterborough Egad' if over my gelding should priesthood, nor any other that ever existed among 
be stolen, 1 will beg a copy of thiB description for men, even m times of ignorance and paganism, 
an advertisement bath been so litigious and oppressive In another 

I see I must dap spurs again we are off to tho age or two they may grow weaiy ot kicking and 
steeple bunt cufhng us but they will never ccasc to exhibit 

Whatever may be objected to tho Catholic fiuth, their agility and spirit in leaping over the palings 
I find the members of it better tempered people, of our corn stacks, or their observance of the most 
when the pope and his potee do not stir them up, ngid rules of right m watching our garden gate 
than other sects Even the priests and monks, for us, and weeding oat the tithes of oar beet and 
if you leave their temporals untouched and un- paisley The catholic priest, when he enters a 
threatened, are jovial and rational I have known family, bnngeth at least a pretext of some spiritual 
many instances of it, for a person who has had bo concern, some confession to hear or some admom- 
httle to do with em , one of which I am certain tion to impart , but your Church of England text- 
will amuse you and tithe collector holdeth in denaion all such idle 
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occupations, and intrudeth on your substance with 
a pistol in the fist, and with a curse upon the lip, 
aa little a time in discharging 
Surely men can judge for themselves what 
instructor they shall place the most confidence m 
as surely ought they to take his instruction rather 
than a stranger s, whose first step is intrusion, 
whose second is violence, and whose every sue 
ceeding one leaves defiance and hatred behind it 
What wonder that the beneficent hand of Religion 
should be swollen, festered, and palsied, nailed as 
it hath been so long to the posts of Palace yard 1 
If she be spiritual, she bclongetb not to the state 
if she bo carnal, she belongeth not to heaven 
Is not religion, of any plain, honest, unadul 
terated kind, as easily taught as morality 1 Again, 
is it not taught as easily as agriculture or chemis 
try > Yet we have no establishment, no order of 
citizens set apart for teaching one or other of theso, 
and demanding from the remainder, willing or 
unwilling, a tenth of the produce of their land, 
and another tenth of their labour upon it though 
agriculture and chemistry require more study, 
more exertion, more attention, more precision, 
than the acquiring and holding forth of those 
dogmas, which, while they tell us to love our 
neighbour 

Peterborough As ourselves a thmg impossible 
Penn If thou fanciest it so, leave it a little on 
the way side, and let me go on The dogmas of 
your gentry in lawn and purple, while they per 
suadc us to love our neighbour, order us also to 
damn him ei crLwtmgly , and are blower, I opine, 
than the other two sucun s, those of agriculture 
and chemistry, in gnuig the labourer a clean shirt 
and good dinner, and in shutting out the fieri er 
or the subtiler marauders, from which no path 
of life is exempt, active in bpnng and autumn, 
aotivo in winter and summer, at undermining or 
battering his fr ul corporeal tenement 
Peterborough People must be imposed upon for 
thoir good Ho who said in bis heart that all men 
arc liars, was none himbclf on that occasion Lien 
and liars arc the things and persons the most 
necessary in our sublunary condition , and without 
a tingo of lalsehood the colours of the fairest 
character ore faint 

Penn Hold hold 1 or I whip thy homo before 
me, since I may not ndc faster One would think 
the cloven hoof surmounted the unclovcn 
Peterborough I will proceed more circumspectly 
Grant me this A man in a wig gains credit, 
where one with a cropped head would be kicked 
out ol doors In religion too, a white hand waves 
about it more persuasion than a browner , and a 
hairy one in church would be looked at as suspi 
ciously as Esau s My father w as fond of repeating 
two couplets, which he was likewise fond of attn 
buting to a maiden aunt she, however, although 
the stoutest of episcopalians, disclaimed them 

Little that theologian teaches 
Under whose text hang tattered breeches 
Devil take him who disbelieves 
Verities shaken from lawn sleeves 


Penn. There is soundness of observation in the 
first stave of the canticle let ns hope that so 
sedate and cutioub an observer spake the remain- 
der more m levity than in malice Otherwise it 
were well if we ascribed it to the sudden influx of 
melancholic humour, which we may collect from 
the import of the words preceding 

Peterborough Even had wo no establishments, 
we should still have sects 

Penn What then i whom would they fight for' 
who would pay them! Although there were no 
establishments, there might indeed be sects m 
religion, as there anciently were in philosophy 
yet either we must suppose that Christianity is 
prouder and crueller and more avaricious than 
philosophy, or we must admit that establishments, 
and not Christianity, have, wherever they existed, 
raised such tumults, seized upon such wealth, and 
shed (0 blessed Redeemer, was not thine enough <) 
such torrents of hu man blood If philosophy has 
not done it with her sects, neither would Chris 
tiamty have done it with hers, without her purple 
and pretonans These aro as unfriendly to the 
one as to the other , and, while they exist upon 
earth, the more civiliBed ports of it can expect no 
better state, long together, than external wars, 
internal discord, and universal oppression Revo- 
lutions may for a while relieve them , chastisement 
and the fear of it may render the princes more 
conciliatory and submissive but the poison will 
be poured ogam into the drowsy ear, by those 
upon whose pillow they slumber Heme even 
the recluse and quiet rcasoner will be tempted to 
point toward the natives of these wilds and some 
one, in the moroscncss of Bad triumph, will say to 
the inhabitant of the city, Are not such men 
more happy, are not they more virtuous, are not 
they more dignified, and, O slave 1 so bruised 
and abject as to be insensible to thy slavery * 
are not they more docply enlightened, more vitally 
wise, than thou 1 

Peterbotougk There is a strange idea gone 
abroad for a long time, and moving about much 
at its case, by which we arc to understand that 
minuter means matter,- the exact opposite of its 
original and right import Tins the ministers of 
the church call themselves the church, and the 
ministers of the state are the state Now, in my 
humble opinion, the state is composed of all the 
people in it, and the church of oil the Chisteanu 
If this opinion is ion oct, and ever should be 
acted on consistently, what will Income of our 
princely lueraichy? And may it not happen that 
some of those who carry white and black rods, 
shall lay them aside, and with equally kind offi 
ciousncsn help tho traveller to mount at the 
inn door, and snatch his skirt from between him 
and the saddle bag 1 

Penn Political institutions, or establuhmentSj 
should be founded on Christianity, and not Chm 
tiamty on them This perverts the order of 
things , which order, insomuch as passive example 
can effect, we would set nght But what is 
example, what is reason, what is Christianity 
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itself, in opposition to the force of wealth under every considerate woman, will exercise the duties 
the shield of government ' Every rich family of private life and social, by inculcating those 
sees or imagines its interest in the present system, morals wherefrom arise the listener’s content and 
which, whatever it may be called, is no better the teacher's security , and which, if no other 
nor other than Popery in any state throughout benefit accrued from them, would detruncate our 
Europe , and every poor one hopes it, excepting rank expenditure on the three most wasteful and 
those few who look to one rule of faith, under one unprofitable of consumers on him who cameB 
immutable and immortal teacher, where they the sword in his hand , and on those two wihcr 
indeed find room enough to place their interests ones who cany it m their mouths, flaming and 
and rest their hopes empoisoned. 

Nothing can exceed the impndence of men Peterborough. But Christ himself said, if what I 
pretending to be Christians, professing to follow fancy I once heard at a sermon is exact, which 
the ordinances of Christ, reproaching the Pope indeed it may not bo, for I was half-asleep, “ 1 
for his perversion of them, and themselves at bnng not peace, but a sword " 
the same time violating the most positive and Penn Christ never said anything like it , for 
unequivocal command of our blessed Lord and Christ never contradicted his own doctrine We 
Saviour “ Call no man your father upon earth find the words among bettor , and we find them 
for one is your father, which is in heaven ” Now, attributed to him falsely, falsely. No conBtruc- 
though dignities of state were left untouched, tion can over make Christ a murderer, though 
dignities, as men vainly call them, in religion arc his name hath been used among men for hardly 
here distinctly and solemnly forbidden I say any other purpose Either the words were re- 
nothing of the prevarications and penuries that (| versed by accident, which is the more charitable 
must be crossed to reach them Can the calmest supposition , or were corrupted by design, which 
face, can the best-plaited lawn-sleeves, can the I am afraid is the more probable and correct one 
bigheBt-drawn pink stockings, can the comciicst Some conciliatory and harmonising theologians 
thigh-cases the most nicely puckered at the knee- would assure us, that they never were changed, 
band, or can the most virginal apron, do away interpolated, or transposed , and that they signify 
with or cover this! In the ritual of the Apostles the hard Bervice of the first Christians, and tho 
there was no string of prayers ordained, no dress- persecutions they must suffer This is foretold 
mg and undressing in the public place of worship, plainly enough in other places here the expression 
no pagan ceremonies, no other precedency than would show the object of Christ's mission, and not 
eldership Priests, we have heard, were appointed its accidents , that he came to bring slaughter, 
to put down the devil If they have been seven- and not peace. Therefore, even if we found it in 
teen centuries about it, and could neither do it the writings of all his disciples and of all his 
while they were holier men and worked miracles, apostles, m the same terms, we should at once 
nor afterward, when they became lesB holy hut reject it , because it never could have been said 
more wise, and had learned all hiH tricks and by tho person who proclaimed universal good-will 
devices, it is time methinks they should give in, and unqualified forbearance, supposing bun sent, 
and own themselves worsted If, on the contrary, as we do, by the God of mercies, and breathing 
they havo put him down, or if he lias been put the spirit of truth 

down without them, or if we have brought him Peterborough. There is one text of Scripture, 
to decent terms, or if he both quiet by his fireside and only one, upon which all establishments and 
of his own ai cord, and we no longer feel ourselves sects agree, excepting yours which makes them 
in danger from him, we may just as reasonably all think you an unconscionable set of people, 
and constitutionally demand from Parliament the Penn That text doth not occur to me at tho 
disbanding of them as of any other body of troops, present time 

appointed for anj other service, when that service Peterborough Priests and rulers preach and 

hath been performed But if, after so many proclaim it incessantly , and, what ib more 

thousand years, lie fighteth only the more despe remarkable, act os they proclaim and preach 

rately for the blows he hath received, I would trj Penn Const thou repeat it,? 

other methods of attack and other implements of Peterborough. “ Kill and eat ” 

warfare, or I would keep myself shut up close in It appears to me that there was more Christi- 

my fastnesses at homo Are scoutH and watch- amty before Christ than there has been since 

men here likewise necessary 1 Enow of men for Pen n Hast thou any objection that there should 

the purpose will ever be romainiug, whose vanity be more after than there was before? 

and ambition, whose love of teaching and of talk- Peterborough None at all 

mg, whose impatience to display a fine voice, a Penn Let us then begin to speed it, and to 

fine person, a fine gesture, a fine doctnnc, a fine recover as much time as we can It consolcth 

metaphor, will clothe them in the garb of piety, me to find that thou occasionally dost think on 

and place them astride the gate of the shccpfold worship 

Furthermore, let us hope that better inducements Peterborough 1 have left it off 
will exist at all times, and that the necessities of Pen*. What was thy motive , if indeed thou 
the soul will be supplied in their due season , that didst not drop away from it through lightness of 
every father and mother, every experienced man, mind 1 
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Peterborough. I dropped away from it through those who were found at it by the visitors, and in 
piety itself the number of tunes that their master came 

Penn. I am afraid to question thee further, lest among them afterward 
thou say aught irreverent -Peim. Follow thou the righteousness of Christ, 

Peterborough. Reverence urged me The cler his gentleness, his forbearance, and leave his 
gyman told us repeatedly that we were all ascension to the more speculative, and his sepul- 
children of Satan, and ordered us in the next chre to the more devout 

breath to turn him out of doors Lear's children Peterborough Would he, with such nghteous- 
were detestable for this very proceeding yet ness, such gentleness, Buch forbearance, have 
Lear was neither older nor madder, nor was he treated Ananias and Sapphira as Peter his buc 
worse pelted cessor did * Certainly the popes descend m a 

Religion is apt to wince if you handle her quar right Ime from this pnnee of the apostles , who 
ters near her stalls and mangers Here however very properly bears m his statue the head of 
one may treat her as having grown more tract Jupiter the thunderer If he really did toward 
able and since her price is out of the question, Ananias and Sapphira, what we are bound to 
and no dealer is within car shot, we may express believe he did, he neglected the example and 
a wish that those usually about her had consulted disobeyed the commands of his master, and he 
their own interests better, and had attempted to infringed the laws and usurped the magistrate re 
show us that she can bring us to happiness some of his country W ould any modem king, Christian 
what less circuitously, and without relay and or Mahometan or idolater, would any republic 
baiting of any age, permit a private man to enforce, under 

Penn The road hath been pointed out unto pain or threat of death, so rigid and bitter an 
us by the same divine hand that made us , and equality 1 Would you youmelves, who come 
such is, and such was ever, our hanging hack, nearest to the discipline of Christ, insist upon it! 
I do not wonder that God repented of creating 1 do not ask whether you would point out for 
man reprobation, I do not ask whether you would 

Peterborough Nor I, since he must have fore strike with extinction, a virtuous, generous, 
known the trouble we should give him, and that unsuspicious couple, who had given to the indi 
we should he even less obedient to his Son than gent the greater part of their possessions Kx 
our first progenitor had been to Him But it is tirn tion for what crime t the crime of holding 
surely by Bomc unfair interpretation, that the living hack from their enthusiastic prodigality a slender 
God is represented to us as hardening the heart of pittance, with an object pcrhapB as justifiable and 
Pharaoh, expressly that he might disobey hiH com as sacred as chanty itself Their motives were 
mands , which disobedience caused the death of unexammed, their cause unhcaid Wc may sup 
that king, and of thousands with him of thou pose them desiroiis of repurchasing Borne quiet 
sands who were innocent even of having thoir country house, some shady little meadow, somo 
hearts hardened, on the contrary, who were engaged garden with its trellised alcove or its woodland 
at the very moment in bringing Ood s tragedy to path at the end of it, the scene of therr earliest 
the close, and performing the duty which he tenderness and first caresses There may be 
lumsolf inculcates, of obedience to the prince thuigs about us so dear to us, that wo should 
Penn Worm ' worm' thou wouldbt question almost bear our soundest flesh to be cut away, 
the Lord. before we could surrender them to another , and 

Peterborough Not I indeed , but I would qncs from a fooling so very different from avarice, that 
tion those who dress him in their own dirty suits, the avaricious man is perhaps the only one who 
to frighten folks out of their senses and their is quite incapable of it There are localities that 
money And even them 1 would let pass on, hate m them somewhat of an identity with our 
when 1 had joked ot reasoned them into a passion selves insomuch that, in almost all ages and 
for 1 am as much an episcopalian at heart as any countries, the poets have appealed to their 
of thorn, and see the matter in the same light consciousness and poets search out and seize on 
Nevertheless I can allow my zeal for the Church resemblances of truth, even more striking than 
of England to subside a little, in compliance with truth itself 
the humours of the weak and lukcwinn, and Penn What does that prove t 

indeed I hoped to fall in with j our opinions and Peterborough. It proves the affection we may 

feolings, when I showed the folly and culpability naturally bear to certain parts of property, con- 
of men who would represent our Creator as sistently with the most generous spirit, the most 
inconsistent and cruel exuberant and profuse liberality We mUBt 

Penn. W e appeal to the Gospel, not to the old believe the sudden and almost simultaneous death 
Jews. of this unfortunate couple to have been designed 

Peterborough Perhaps there are some reasons and exhibited by Saint Peter, in order to strike 
why I should hit upon the old Jews farbt Now terror into the disobedient, who might withhold 
then we here have done with them and I beg from the common stock any particle of their 
yon to give mo a little light on the sepulchre of property 

our Saviour, as there appears to be some discord Penn Be candid, be just and veracious. Re- 
ance in the history of those who v luted it, and of member, he told Ananias it had been at his 
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option to giro in, or decline to give in, the 
whole ; to enter or not enter into that society of 
Christians which agreed to hold all property in 
common. The punishment of perfidy was exem- 
plary, but not severe it was striking, but not j 
painful Thou appearest to intimate that the 
apostle called it down on the offender, who 
brought it on his own head The chastisements 
of the Almighty may (we hope) be averted, never 
can they be accelerated or aggravated, by human 
prayer Paul, after his conversion, never was 
intolerant or inhumane 

Peterborough. As we can not sec clearly, though 
we may suHpect, the aim of such an institution, 
let us try whether we cannot find out the natural 
and necessary end of it Nearly all Christian 
sects, and mostly the episcopalian, have greatly 
corrected the practice of the apostles which they 
never would have done if it had been ordained by 
God So much my mother the Church of Eng- 1 
land will not permit me to doubt of and now | 
from the motives we will proceed to the results 
You, who calculate better than I do, may inform 
me how long could have existed, if the laws had 
allowed it, the order of society laid down by Saint 
Peter, for those who followed the apostles Since 
it was necessary that all the new Christians should 
sell their property, the purchasers would have 
the whole at nearly their own price Honce the 
greatest misfortune that could befall the faithful 
would be the propagation of the faith itself If 
the apobtles worked with equal real and success, 
and converted the neh as well as the poor, where 
could they find purchasers t They sold both lands 
and houses where would the people live in winter 1 
For the mountainous parts (and nearly all Judea 
is of that quality) arc cold and stormy In the 
imagery of the Psalms, we find flakes of snow and 
violent winds and tempests After the sale and 
alienation of their houses, both sexes must herd 
together In fact, they did so , and their guides were, 
in the nature of things, obliged to make loud and 
incossant complaints against certain immoralities, 
which they did not or would not believe to be de- 
pendent on their own system, and inevitable in it 

Bnt my mam and plain question is, how long 
could the money havo lasted 1 Certainly not for 
two whole generations what then would have 
become of the next 1 

Penn We want loiBurc, and pen, ink and paper, 
for these calculations The Lord would have 
taken care that nothing should be deficient for 
such as believed in him. 

Peterborough. I am answered. 

Penn Ride on then m quietness and sobriety 
Every child, Bix or seven years old, thinks his 
father con do everything and knows everything 
and we smile at his simplicity Are there no 
intelligences that smile at ours, who, m the meri- 
dian and maturity of the faculties, so act toward 
others and toward ourselves, as if our lather in 
the heavens knew nothing and could do nothing? 
The little boy of that age, whom thou tellest he 
is older than the great and strong coach-horse. 


will disbelieve thee, forming his idea of age from 
size and strength . again thon snulest at such 
simplicity yet here the reasoning powers are 
coming into action, although the powers of reflec- 
tion are yot dormant and inert here likewise I 
could point out to thee in nper years a worse and 
weaker inconsistency of unbelief 
Law should provide that the inhabitants of the 
land be brought up religiously but never let her 
dandle Religion m her lap, play with her at the 
desk, cater for her, pamper her with sweetmeats, 
indulge her u childish freaks and acrimonious 
passions, teach her cant and cozenage, mimic 
steps and sidelong glances, and take her thuB 
accomplished into partnership. 

Peterborough I never was fond of questioning 
or debating on matters in which I have no prac- 
tice or skill otherwise I would ask how it hap- 
pens that yon, the most remote of all Christians 
from the papists, employ nevertheless excommu- 
nication If going to places of worship is good 
and needful, it certainly is most so m those who 
have done wrong The pope on the contrary 
does not wait for an incorrigible fault the mo- 
ment an order of his is transgressed, let the 
offence itself be the lightest possible, he shuts the 
doors of Saint Peter in the face of the transgresgor, 
and forbidB him to say hiH prayers and Beck for- 
giveness in any church upon earth * 

Penn We have nothing to do with Buch a 
fisherman, or such fish Wc never excommuni- 
cate, while the moral character of the sinner hath 
a sound or curable part left, or while a hope sur- 
vives of reclaiming him Wc can not issue an 
arhitraiy order, nor receive one Paul recom- 
mends to his disciple Titus, that he should admo- 
nish a heretic once or twice ; and, if he can not 
convert him, that he should leaee him a punish- 
ment (if one at all) very different from the pulley 
and the gridiron And what was heresy in those 
early days ? Not a diversity of opinion on a 
metaphysical point, for such questions were 
started later, bnt a rash determination to set 
aside the ordinances of Christ himself, at that 
tunc the sole authority and guide Moderate as 
this chastisement is . . . 

Peterborough Chastisement 1 
.Penn Without talking of chastisement we' can 
not talk agreeably with any denomination of 
Christians Paul, I was about to remark, is 
severer than his master, who orders that the 
admonition shall he repeated thnee 
Peterborough How I alter his master’s message 
at his humour 1 and scratch out the best line m it ! 
Penn Ho hath only too much zeal 
Peterborough All the rogues that over lived 
have brought little misery upon the world, in 
comparison with those who had too much zeal. 

Pen n True but take heed lest thy mouth 
offend, and thy speech give offence 
Peterborough I am called an infidel; and an 
infidel I am but is my infidelity so mischievous 

+ Qui contra mandatum hoc nostrum feoerit, Is universw 
Pot cooleslc to to or be terrarum expert esto. 
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in itself, or in its consequences, as the conduct of 
that man who exaggerates the words or changes 
the directions of his master 1 
In what and against whom am I an infidel 1 
At worst I do not find reason enough to believe 
what others do If I believe I see a tree, it may 
not be a tree but how can I help lieheving that 
I see a tree 1 and if I sec no tree, and can not by 
any stretch of vision see it will the smoke of 
faggots mend my eyesight ? 

Do not groan William, nor let your arms hang 
down in that manner for if your mare should 
stumble among these old charred roots, it might 
do somewhat worse 1 apprehend, than blacken 
your dove coloured thigh case 
Penn Wonderfhl, but saddening to the soul, 
unless we hod better hopes from better justice 1 
whoever thinks worthily of God is in danger of 
being styled an atheist, and whoever would frame 
his will to the rules of the divine one, a visionary, 
an enthusiast, or a hypocrite Fears and formu 
lanes, received by men from men, are called 
religion belief and trust in Providence truth, 
kindness, equity, mere things of this world O i 
were they so, were they so indeed 1 then the con 
fines of this world would touch and almost he 
confounded with the other , and our hearts and 
imaginations might every day tike exeruse and 
repose there Why are no many folks necessary 
with parliaments and penalties with castles and 
battlements and bayonets and bells to make us 
of a truo religion i Why are we in a state of 
despondency without plubh and damned without 
the dyer! We ti lends are reprobated where 
lore 1 because we otter no sureties to God for 
infants whom we may never sec after they grow 
up, and about whose conduct it is deemed need 
less to lie solicitous, and unbeiommg to be 
inquisitive because we have no hand laid a 
moment on our heads in childhood to make us 
upright and steady tor life because we do not 
take a morsel of bread and a sip of wine m the 
morning, to remind us of catmg a supper, of 
which others were in fict the eaters 

Peterborough This part at least of the vital m 
religion is, mcthiuks what the imitators might 
imitate better, with little pains 

Penn I do not approve of thy tv . offing at the 
total in rt/igion 

Peterborough Friend Penn 1 every man hath his 
favourite guard and pass You made several 
lunges at the midriff, 1 m tde but one 
Penn Thy words w ere inconsiderate and might 
become a stumbling block of offence 

Peterborough I now perceive, my worthy friend, 
no man ever fought for religion it was for some 
little idol which his own heart had fashioned or 
which, whether bought or given or snitched up 
and run off with, he earned in secret under his 
doublet, cither to help hun m his crimes or to 
keep him at least from punishment You need 
none such but every kind of love must have its 
i object, self love among the rest, an object the 
j most distinct and definite 


Penn Thou art hard upon mo and yet, who 
knoweth whether Qod hath not given thee on 
this occasion the spmt of truth, to stnke me the 
more forcibly I have suspected m myself the 
thing thou sayest nay, I have found it, and have 
cast it out It may have entered ogam under the 
haze of zeal, and havo stood invisible m the high 
place, m the rock of Zion, m the shadow of the 
temple 

Gome over unto us > come over unto us ' come 
into our camp ' and thou shalt rejoice with 
exceeding great joy 

Peterborough I am not so wild I am on leave 
of absence 

Pen n Be persuaded at least that with us ex 
commume ition is according to the command of 
Ohnst although m churches it be not Excom 
munication precluded no man formerly from the 
enjoyment of legal protection and of civil rights , 
hut only from the communion of believers, from 
their assemblies, their contrition, and their fasts 
a penalty by no means intolerable to people of 
such i turn 

Peterbnouqh I could have borne it myself, 
though none of the meekest These humble 
men however would not let their superiors sit 
quiet 

Pen n Thou wrongest them When they grew 
rich they grew restless 

Peterborough I could have cored this disorder 
m them 

Penn Even bishops, and those of Rome too, 
so far from assailing the rulers of the world, re 
quested and implored their protection so fer 
from cxc ommumeating them, as they did after 
ward and ordering their subjects to rcbell against 
lliem they came forward as supplicants for gra 
turtles and favouiB and boasted of deserving 
them, liy having prayed in their churches for 
the safety of the pnnee and the prosperity of the 
empire 

Petirbotou/h Ho 1 ho 1 they did, did they! I 
always had heard and believed that our own holy 
fathom bore no resemblance whatsoever to the 
old ones I see they differ little in essentials 

Penn Christianity, in my view of her, not only 
makes us able to liear our sufferings, but in great 
measure to avoid them , not only to obey, but to 
select the proper objects of obedience She cn 
larges the intellectual and moral world about us 
and by this enlargement the homblo signs of thy 
zodiac fnend Mordaunt, if gape upon us they 
must, will gape upon us after longer intervals 
But I trust that a ucw order of things hath com 
menced and will continue In England you may 
waut perhaps, for some time longer, kings, 
bishops, chancellors, lords in America our 
wishes arc humble and tranquil, by not having 
such objects of excitement and delight before 
our eyes We shall l>e contented with equality 
of rank and right, with honest unpresuming 
plain Bpoken Christianity, and with a paternal 
distribution of uncostly justice 

Peterborough Though addicted to no particular 
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system of philosophy or religion or government, Penn Rather, in want of curbs, to check ub 
I am convinced that If you destroy the mstitu- on a precipice. 

tions and customs of men, however bad a great Those doctors you have cited would have acted 
part of these may be, you also chill the blood of more judiciously and honestly in owning that 
their attachments, which are requisite for the they knew nothing about the business, and that 
prosperity and indeed for the safety of nations, it is a question which our Saviour did not como 
At the same time, I am not Borry to find you upon earth to agitate or to solve We have 
setting an example here of sobriety and for- already more knowledge than we are disposed to 
bearanee These virtues will gradually allure bring into use when we have well practised the 
and conciliate many, by the wealth and respecta- whole of it, perhaps He who gave ns it may give 
bility attendant on them If, however, all English- us more One would imagine that the wisdom 
men were at once such as the society of friends, of those who govern might be better for a 
they would have their throats cut before the supply now and then from the wisdom of those 
next harvest a consideration which has hindered who reason in retirement Instead of which, 
the greater and better part of Christianity from politicians and philosophers are the two classes 
being yet admitted in any European state of men the most opposite in the world, standing 

Penn My young friend, genius with thee is with their eyes fixed one upon tho other, m 
like the bird of paradise, all wing should it wish suspicion, or indignation, or scorn. The most 
to alight and settle on anything, it finds under it extravagant arc tlie oftenest quoted but it is 
no support merely to exhibit the futility of innovation or 

Peterborough l’cnn, I was once a great admirer reform I <lo not assert that there is a single 
of Rochefoucauld, and fancied his jffcmww were axiom in Plato, which a minister in any countiy 
oracles It happened that, quoting them one or any age ought to receive and act on but 
day at dinner, my adversary told me J had re- many of them, taking up his fame when it suite 
versed the sentiment 1 found 1 had U pon this, their purpose, announce him as a high authority, 
I began to reverse, for curiosity’s Bake, almost holding in derision those who Bland nearer, such 
eveiy third sentence of my Bhrewd and smart as Harrington and Milton, superior to him in 
philosopher , and discovered that, like superfine gravity and in virtue 

cloth, they look as comely the wrong sido out- Peterborough 1 remember one axiom of the 
ward as the right, wherever T could give as easy divine man, which every minister in my time has 
and quick a turn as that of the original This both received and acted on 
persuaded me that we receive for the wisest Penn Although I jicrused his dialogues on 
things the graccfullcst and the boldest, and that polity a little while ago, I can not recollect it. 
what are called speculative truths are in general Peterborough He forbids the use of falsehood 
not only unimportant, but no truths at all In- to the community at largo, but allows it to the 
dustiy, cleanliness, equanimity, beneficence, are rulers just as the papal priests do with tho wine 
the intelligible parts of your system tliCBe con- at the sacrament, giving it one to the other, but 
stitute civilisation, and will not suffer it, ] hope, withholding it from the people Plato calls it a 
to slide or bulge or decline It is quite a new and medicine, and tells ub we muBt concede it to the 
ingenious thought, to try whether Christianity can physician, in order that wc may use it as he 
stand alone and the experiment is well worthy pleases , but wc must let no other man meddle 
of our attention with it Surely, my fnend Penn, you can not 

Penn Thou speak oat with levity and mdiffer- deny that persons in authority, with us, cherish 
ence, young man, upon matters of eternal interest this Platonic sentiment with somewhat more than 
Peterborough 1 know nothing, I muBt repeat it, Platonic affection 
about these affairs , but I have experienced that Penn I grieve at the man’s vacuity, who 
some of eternal interest, if there be any Buch imagines that falsehood, of all vices the easiest to 
in reasoning, ought to be held as lightly as a take root and the hardest to extirpate, is likely 
rapier, or they may be twisted out of our grasp to be long in overrunning the country, when the 
into the air Having asked the discreet and breath of those who govern us blows it abroad at 
pious of several persuasions, whether in their will, in every direction Beside, did he not see 
judgment God alone is uncreated, infinite, and that, sooner or later, the lie must be exposed? 
eternal, each, however he might differ from the and that not only the bad example would ramify 
rest on other topics, ropUcd m the affirmative m tho closest and most sheltered concerns of life, 
What an opinion must I form on the perversion but that the government itself must be rendered 
of the human mind, afraid as I find it everywhere unstabile, when the governors were found cheats 
of admitting that time and space muBt also be and liars. 

eternal, infinite, and uncreated f Day and night Peterborough ne would not permit the soldiers 
only mark time out, and are in regard to it what to reside in the city 

clocks and watches are God himself, although Penn In other words, he would not permit 
he may bo said to extend through all space, can them to care a farthing for the townsmen they 
not be said to extend any farther yet what is are to protect m that case a slight matter would 
through is beyond . Are we not here in want of incline them to the invader 
termB ■ Peterborough. Not at all he provides against 
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it, by informing them it is idle and sacrilegious for before they were laboured in. Believe me, 
to aspire after the poor corrupt money current friends, there ir leas wear and tear in the body 
upon earth. and m the mind to obtain them as we have done 

Penn. They would buffet him for an impos- than as you would do Doubtless you love your 
tor, or tie him to hia bedpost for a madman children provide then for them, as ye may with 
Peterborough. He has provided against that certainty, by teaching them how to provide for 
also. He tells them another story first ho says themselves , how to be out of want and danger, 
to them, " You and your arms and your equip out of grief and sorrow , how to form those 
menta sp rang up from the bosom of your mother marriages which will bring them into peaceful 
Earth. You must protect your mother Earth, and plentiful houses, where they will be welcome 
and likewise her weaker children, your little and respected ” 

brother fellow citizens As for gold, the Almighty Keason, preceding a chastisement, forming no 
mixed a quantity of it myour primary conforms- portion of it, and unconnected with it, has an 
tion, which adapts and entitles you to command , effect on all , following one, it comes as a scoff or 
while m your little brother fellow cituens he as a section of the sentence 
mixod up only brass and iron, rendering them Ideas of property can not be very correct where 
fitter for artisans and husbandmen ” there is little distribution of it , and those whom 

Penn. ♦ remember this foolery we call savages wc often may find thieves But 

Peterborough Now toll me, friend Penn, whether heavier injustice is done every six months in our 

you yourself are not, in some sort, equally liable English court of chancery, the Acropolis of 

to be taken for a visionary Themis, than by all the savages on our bordera in 

Penn Thou mayest take me for a visionary, as many yearn 1 have found them universally 
friend Mordaunt, but thou shalt never take me )ust, whenever I argued patiently and mildly, and 
for a liar greatly more calm and civil than our silken ser- 

Petrrborough. Of that indeed there is no danger geants Men arc nevor very unjust until they see 
I would have addod the chief reason on which and enter and grope their way along the perplex 
you might appear as a visionary to man}, or ltieu and subterfuges of law Feeling at first no 
rather indeed to most people reluctance to run into it, they experience at last 

Penn Piythee add it since, should it be no compunction to run through it 
wanting, I see not how thou mayest ho soon cor In England the statutes are often in opposition 
rect me to religion, and religion to God s anointed, as yon 

Peterborough. You fancy we can live without call the thing Why cannot both together rest 
war upon one fonndation '' Is Christ unable or un 

Penn. That is, I fancy we can live without worthy to lead us 1 reject him then totally Bnt 
slaughter It sounds absurdly, no doubt A if bis example and precepts are snch as of them 
strange fancy, a hot, wild, wrongheaded aspira- selves can make us virtuous and happy, should we 
tion, in me and my brethren * No wonder thou not follow them without any deviation , and with 
langhest at so novel, so irregular, so awkward out stopping at any halt waj house, to assemble a 
a stretch and strum of my humble and squat notous and roanng party, to elect a toast master, 
imagination to boo/e and confound our intellects, to quarrel 

Peterborough Do you believe that others would and fight, to slaver and slumber, and, after such 
let you remain quiet, and admire, with uplifted heartiness and manliness, to toss about and 
and united palms, jour industry and jour inuo tumble and find ourselves at last unfit for the 
oencc i or rather that to flourish is not to invite prosecution of our journey Our master doth not 
the visit and quicken the appetite of spoliation 1 permit us to compromise and quarter with an- 
Do you expect that the bad man will forbear other ho doth not permit us to spend an hour 
because the good man will > with him and then to leave him Either our 

Penn I believe that the desire of possession is actions must be regulated by him wholly, both 
universal, or noarly , that it may produce good, individually and socially, both politically and 
and that it may produce evil Property ib the morally, or he turns us out We must resign the 
liond and seal of civilisation The sight of it, vanities and vices, the prostrations and adora 
however, will arouse m those who have it not, tions, of the heathen world altogether, or avoid 
and in some also who have it, the lust of violating his presence 1 We must call no others by bis 
it. Prisons and chains and halters are coarse name, until those others shall possess the same 
reproofs at best If we would lie rather less authority and power He did not place himself, 
dignified, and rather more humane, we should be great as he was, on the tnbumtial chair with 
safer and uscfuller Can not we go among those Csssar, nor on the ]udgment-seat with Folix he 
whom wo suspect of rapacity or cruelty, and governed, but it was m spirit, he commanded, 
speak tenderly with ’em, and remonstrate reason but it was of God Christianity conld never have 
ably 1 Can we not lead them to our garners, our been brought into contempt or disrepute, unless 
growing com, our furrows, and say to them, she had been overlaid with false ornaments and 
“ Those very things which you so much covet conducted by false guides Her expounders and 
are your own upon the same conditions as they high pnests, in all monarchies, are prompt and 
were ours or our fathers They were laboured "prepense to be keepers of the regalia, and studious 
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how they shall be, externally and intrinsically, as 
unlike as possible to the disuples and apostles 
Peterborough I am afraid, my friend William, 
yon will generally find men of genius indifferent 
to the externals of religion 
Penn. What are its externals t Canst thou 
pomt out to me the place where vitality and feel 
ing commence, in this purest and most delicate of 
existences 1 By external! thou canst mean nothing 
but admnutratum Men of genius then, 1 am to 
suppose, are utterly indifferent to the admimstra 
tion of religion and law, if the law or the religion 
in themselves be good 

Peterborough I did not say law 
Penn I insist that religion is law not the law 
of popes and parliaments, but the law of God 1 
do not contend that it is graven on the heart of 
man nevertheless I must ever think that the 
heart of man is the better and the richer for re 
ceiving it I will not assert to thee that com waB 
scattered by Providence on each side of us yet 
how pleasantly these green waves do rustle in the 
air, whispering to us of divine hnuntj , and dis 
playing to us how much better is a state of peace 
and industry, than of ferocity and ot idleness 
And what is genius * so elevated m its disdain so 
glorious m its indifference ' This is a question, 
one would conceive, to be solved more easily I 
will not take it however, where thou wouldst 
rather let it be, from among our dialecticians, 
although there can be no greit genius where 
there is not profound and continued reasoning 
I will not lead thee to Hooker or Taylor, or that 
loftier man now living, Isaac Barrow but among 
those rather who delighted more in the excur 
sions of fane} and imagination which the above 
mentioned had not to seek, but entertained with 
equal fondness and better mastery at home W as 
Chaucer then indifferent 1 was Spenser 1 was Mil 
ton l Did tlioy not all oppobe abuses and corrup 
lions! did they not all turn the acuteness of their 
wit on these externals 1 By the help of God, my 
own industry shall be employed m brushing off 
the tender bellied grubs from the beautiful plant 
which I hope to leave behind me, flourishing m 
this wilderness We friends arc reported to believe 
too little jet we believe that God can hear our 
voices five feet eight inches from the pavement, 
aa easily as with the calves of our legs tucked up 
against our breech, and leaving us but four feet 
above-ground 

Peterborough This is only a childish tnok who 
would object to it, or caro about it 1 
Penn It is among those postures and pranks 
whioh enable the bustling and authoritative of 
the place to pick our pockets, and master us, and 
hold us down, and scourge us, at their greater 
convenience The plainest and simplest things 
are the wholeBomest , mostly of all in religion 
Peace and equity are its only ends if no system 
in Europe hath yet produced them, it is time to 
Uy another for without them, we are not Chris- 
tians, and but corporeally men 
Peterborough Some latitude, some dignity. 


should be allowed to religion, m highly ci vilised 
nations 

Penn. What would be thy feeling, if a simple 
beauty were introduced at court in silks and 
flounces and rubies, and spoke the first sentence 
m her own plain homely dialect, the second in 
the conventional language of the palace t Surely 
the maiden would lose thereby much of her love 
hness m thy sight, even though thy passions had 
been engaged how much more then must Chris- 
tianity lose in the like condition, when the pas- 
sions are very far indeed from any engagement in 
her behalf 1 

Peterborough T can not answer that satiB&cto 
nly and can j ou answer me any more so when I 
ask whether you do not wander from your own 
prim iples, and from the command of JesuB Christ, 
in refusing to pay taxes and tithes 1 Your master 
says, “Give unto Ceesar the things that are 
Cffisar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s ” 

Penn He doth , and we obey him 

Peterborough How • by refusing the surrender 
of tithes and taxcB, jou obey the gospel, or the 
higher powers < 

Penn Certainly, the highir powers are God 
and his eternal justice After giving up to God 
all that belongeth to him, prythec, fnend Mor- 
daunt, what remameth to Caesar i Venly that 
broken switch in thy hand or that foam about 
thy horse s bridle, would overpay him his right 
demands He who delivered the ordinance, en- 
abled those to whom he delivered it, to under 
stand its import 

Peterborough It is pity that everything in the 
•ZV>» 7 estament is not plain and explicit 

Penn No pity at all it is explicit and plain 
enough for whoever is earnest to emend his life by 
it The little that is difficult to comprehend, 
serves to occupy attention and stimulate enquiry 
Thou mightest say, it would he better still, if 
everything it convcjctli were impressed upon the 
heart, without any book whatever Not so the 
human heart and intellect want exercise and 
excitement , and the eye is the first organ of me 
ditation, although m the end meditation is 
abstracted from tho visual Bense, and every othor 
Many ore no less mistaken in an opposite judg 
ment on the Neie Testament, and imagine there 
is more philosophy m abstruser volumes buch 
volumes being merely didactic, should be clearer, 
more systematic, more explanatory If the 
authors could have rendered them so, they would 
hav e done it , jUBt as tbe maker of glass would 
have made it whiter Nothing is easier to men 
of genius, nothing more certainly a proof and 
part of it, than to compose what raises men’s 
wonder and admiration nothing more difficult 
than to show them distinctly the simplest and 
most obvious truth They can no better see or 
comprehend it than they can see or comprehend 
the air, until thou hast quickened their sight by 
purifying their affections During this operation 
they will call thee podant or enthusiast, and 
throw perhaps some heavy book at thy head. 
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bidding tbeo to read it again and again, and to Pe an. Oppression and injustice are not wasted 
be inodes ter and wiser Little as l shall ever be to make the promises of a man's own heart so- 
contented with my modesty or my wisdom, I hope ceptable to him, and to expand his breast with 
to improve and to increase them daily, by a patient joy and gladness, at the responses given to them 
and kindly intercourse with my fellow men, and (as he believes they are) from above Theso he 
a humble unquestioning obedienco to our hea- may have without purchasing, and without going 
venly father, l’eacc and quiet are, m this happy to seek thorn at another’s door 
climate, the unfailing fruits of concession and If commerce itself is generally bad and nuqui- 
forbearance , fruits winch l hope may be trans- tous when it falls into the hands of a company, 
planted and husbanded, with all the attention and what is religion I At first a craft, and afterward 
aohcitude they ought to lie, in countries where at a cheat 

present they Imie been but heard of, and with Woe 1 woe 1 to those who make it one woo I 
indistinct new, and with incredulity woe 1 to those who enter into it 

Thou thyself art inclined, my friend, to doubt Peterborough Without a patron in the chan- 
and dispute the verities of Revelation I shall ccllor, or a friend m the huntsman of the 
not argue with thee on the tenets of any parti- squire 

cular sect, nor speak in my own person, nor ac- Penn. Thy light spirits will one day carry thee 
cording to my own belief, but generally and into the wilderness, and there leave thee sore 
loosely, and as an indifferent man might reason, smitten and without strength Unworthincss I 
when a scheme was laid before him for the un- thou laughost at men's wrongs 
provement and emolument of his kind Some- Peterborough. Because men are made now as 
thing of fear, thou wilt acknowledge, is requisite, they were made formerly, and yet bear them 
for the coercion of the ungenerous and unjust Such being the fact, I think I have esteem enough 
something of hope, something of promise, some- for them m ranging them with my other mstru- 
thlng of security, for the beneficent and righteous, monte, lead and iron 

for the afflicted and oppressed Thou thinkest thou lb un Great God ' the proud themselves decry 
art doing no wrong in removing the foundations and detest the oppressor, while only the powerless 
of hopo to think it, is a folly , to do it, is a pity the oppressed 


robbery 

Peterborough In what way a robbery » Com 
tell me , for you stopped to expect my question 
Penn Hope is the best of possessions 
Peterborough Of possessions truly 1 


Peterborough Nations arc to lie commiserated 
Come, for few other evils than what the elements cast 
ition among thorn , bucIi as famine and pestilence A 
quiver of arrows, well directed by half a dozen 
boys, would remove in a single hour the heaviest 


Penn Ay, that it is The provident rear it that philosophers and patriots have tugged against 
early in their bosoms , and the improvident, when for ages Injuries grow up quickly and rankly 
everything eke ib squandered, cling at it to the under impunity I do not deliver such an opinion 
last because I have acted on it , for I may say to you 

If we find a few stubborn texts of Holy Scrip- m confidence, that I often have forgiven injustice 
ture that would exclude many good men from done against me, not indeed to bring a Christian 
their rewards, we may reasonably think them the spirit on the parade, but for the satisfaction I feci 
dreams of hot enthusiasts, exhausted by their in the consciousness of superiority, and in the 
aspirations and distempered by their seal We intensity of contempt It was wrong to gratify 
should more wisely turn to the words of the my humour at the expense of society, as I have 
teacher than to the glosses of the interpreter, frequently, and the only counterbalance is, to 
and press toward him through the clouds that servo society at my own penl and loss and this, 
surround him, ui which alone is darkness and dis- as you must acknowledge, hath been my conduct 
may for bis countenance is irradiated, his speech m regard to King James It is just and necessary 
Is simple, in his voice is confidence, and in his to shako a salutary fear into the breasts of mso- 
mien is peace Why wouldst thou push men lent stupid despots, when they shake an unsalu- 
away from him, even if thou wort persuaded that tary one into thousands, who, without such nui- 
he has nothing for them 1 They are better by sances, would be brave and free Whoever lets a 
trying to merit it, and happier by continuing to prince escape him after suffering an act of arbi- 
cxpect it Noithcr of us can say to a certainty traiy power, neglects bis duty to himself and 
that it is unattainable on the contrary, the others , and neglects it from the worst motive, 
means, we are assured, are not difficult, and the indifference to public security and private honour 
mediator is not repulsive There may be folly in Never let me hear that it is no easy matter to 
most religions, and if thou wilt, iu all , but the accomplish I have only ono reply , and an ob- 
greatest of folly is to hinder men from happiness, vious one is it that it may be no easy matter to 
to render them turbulent, disorderly, lawless, catch or poison a rat at the time of its depreda- 
desperate tion but let trapB and arsenic be always in its 

Peterborough Certainly it is wiBor, when you way, and finally, you are certain of success, 
have broken their bonos, to tell them that they Here indeed you may more justly censure me as 
may pick them up again and case them better cruel for these poor creatures do us little harm 
hereafter. comparatively, and consume what is as much 
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theirs as ours, and what they are guided by in 
stuiet to partake with us But animals without 
hearts are not directed by Nature or Providence 
to consume the hearts of others, and the most 
generous with the most voracity These now and 
then recoil, swell against and overpower them 
Penn Hold • hold ' less animation and he it, I 
do beseech thee 1 Vmgeance u mine, saith the 
Lord 

Peterborough We can not do better than imitate 
him on it, when we find him ready to help us 
Penn By long and patient endurance thou 
mayst make unrighteous pnuecs ashamed 

Peterin/rouqh You may make a dog ashamed 
by looking him fixedly in the fat e 1 You can 
only make a prince afraid by it and if you do, 
and nothing more, he hangs you We never 
play the farce before the tragedy 

Penn I am slow and reluctant to admit w hat 
I am afraid muRt be admitted that certain 
plagues, like certain weeds, ought to be cut down 
rapidly three or four times in the season this 
alone kills them Happv the land where such 
cutting down can be avoided t 

P<t< Thorough And where it can not be your 
friends will supply neither hitchet nor rope 
The better your institutions arc, and the purer 
your religion and morality the less likelihood is 
there that your numbers will increase Want 
indeed may compel! a few to emigrate from Eng 
laid but what gain you by such colonists as 
thosot 

Penn A pledge , a security W hoevor emi 
grates from want, presenth a token thit he would 
rather work than steal, rather help his neighbour 
than beg In England a family mav often be a 
curst m Amend it will always be a blessing 
In England a child brings with it poverty in 
most instances , in America wealth 
Peterborough In England they are swamps 
and hushes, in America ploughs and oxen , ay, 
Penn I 

Finn Without them and in greater proper 
tion than the luxuries of England c au afford our 
ploughs would rot our oxen run wild B herever 
I sec a child before mo in America, I fanev I see 
a fresh opening m the wilderness and in this 
opening a servant of God appointed to < omfort 
and guido me, ready to sit by me when my eyes 
grow dim, and able to sustain me when my teet 
are weary Look forward, and behold the i hil 
dren of that child Few generations are requisite 
to throw upon their hinges the heavily barred 
portals of the vast continent behind us Thy 
horse appeared to scent by instinct the high road 
across it, and thy heart, Mordaunt, panted with 
prescience to pass the barrier, which the tyrant 
and his fool would toll thee, Nature hath inter 
posed Who knows but, a century or two hence, 1 
we may look down together on those who arc 
journeying, inthiB newly traced road, toward the 
cities and marts of California, and who are de 
layed upon it by meeting the Spaniards driven m 
troops from Mexico 
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Peterborough You began with a dream, you are 
ending with a vision 

Penn Everything good hath been ever called 
so my answer is, past events shadow out future 
ones 

Peterborough Wo move in the midst of those 
Rhadows, but discern not their forms and ten 
dencics 

Penn Perfectly we do not discern them nev er 
theless, from the invariable piaetiee of hereditary 
potentates to abuse and arrogate power, and from 
the spirit of agricultural states in their adolescence, 
and from the vantage ground whereon that spirit 
stands when it settles but to soar away, he who is 
not an idiot must bo a prophet 

First the brutes possessed the earth afterward 
they and men contended foi it and held it equally 
by degrees men atquired the asiendaney lastly, 
as the monsters were thinned and scattered, men 
contrived to raise up artifii lal ones covering them 
with furs and hair, and admiring their truculent 
looks and flaring colours These creatures, like 
the pig enactor in the fable, did bravclier than 
J those they represented and allowed no better than 
a precarious and merely animal existence to their 
iinciful dressers and complacent fosteiers It waB 
not the tree of tolly that 

Brought death into the world and all our woe , 

it waB the tree of wisdom As this apnlogn" is 
liable to mauy intei prctations, it may admit mine 
among the rest 

PUabounigh Let me hear it a fable is some- 
times a refreshment 

Penn Mine is, that neither the ignorance nor 
the passions of mankind are immediately and of 
themselves thL eanscs of their corruption and 
wretchedness but the uses and ends to which 
they have been converted by the wancr 

Pi terboi ou /h I think so too , and, although our 
creeds are not quite homogeneous, one thing pecu 
harly pic wts me m your religious doctrines 
Pum 1 rejoice to hear it say whn li 
Pikrboroujh You pay nothing for them 
Penn To suppose that we want hirelings to 
teach us our duties, is to suppose that our fathers 
and mothers have given bad examples and ap 
pointed bad executors Taking a different view 
of the subject, holiness, you may tell me hath 
little w eight w ltli most people I know it but 
ev ery man w ho w tshes to leave his children cither 
rich or respectable, will provide that they first 
acquire from him what shall preserve their riches 
and piomotc their respectability that is, frugal 
habits and civil demeanour Quarrels for tithes, 
and appointed prayers, imperfectly serve the pur 
pose They supersede those endeavours which 
would be made for every mans own interest, m 
every mans own house not perhaps by psalms 
and sermons, but by exhortations and examples 
Peterborough There is something grand and 
imposing in our hierarchy 

Penn Troth is there 1 and more than enough 
of both yet there was nothing grand or imposing 
w « 
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in Christ and his successors, who gained more pro 
sclytes than your hierarchs] folks lose 

Grandeur is what the eye makes it For my 
part, I see nothing grand m frocks and flounces 
I see nothing grand in a fellow who wears one 
shirt next his skin and another oier his coat 
I find in your church 

Lumriam ipol ionun et censum in damoa f urentem, 

as the pagan poet hath it , and wc brethren aro 
convinced that it not only is no help or assistance 
to true piety hut that it torpehes and impedes it 
1 speak of its effect on the whole , not on one in 
dividual one f vmily or one parish Moreover we 
think and can prove by figures, that its revenues 
| arc more than sufficient to maintain an army 
(since armies you will maintain) of such strength 
I as should repel! the most obstinate aggression 
This is not always to be expected suppose then 
that warfare shall exist among us even when wc 
grow wiser, one year in throe the other two 
yearn income might bo applied to the education 
of the poor shortly, it would leave none m that 
predicament Wc demonstrate in our society the 
practicability of the thing without any siuh 
abundant means at our disposil, and suffering 
under the aggravation of war taxes as may happen 
and church taxos, as must befall us irremissilily 

Peterborough In this yon have done admirably, 
divmoly 

Religions arc calcul itod for climates I’opcry 
is lax enough for the warmest Its modification 
in the Church of England, stiff but clastic serves 
best for tho variable atmosphere it was composed 
in Yours is the most |udicious where there is a 
trade in beavers the thornier and ngidcr Cal 
vmism takes root and flourishes under the Alps 
and Hon Lomond 1 could dandle the pretty 
baby of Catholicism with its whistle and hells 
and coral and flounces about it but in regard to 
the caprtc ious and foroc ious Tiger Cod that looks 
at it with such growls l think it prudent to stand 
on this side of the grating 

Penn Governors who are the gainers will 
allow any creed, presided the people piy them 
regularly, and ask no questions Calvinism is 
the product of told and gloomy countries and 
such countries being likewise poor nobody is at 
the trouble to extirpate it out of them, if the 
natives will but ybstuui from leagues and cove 
nants Let it however sprout up for a season m 
any nch soil and sunny exposure, and thou shalt 
find dragoons turned into the hold against it, 
with such hoes and harrows os tho like husband 
men use most expertly Languedoc h is witnessed 
thiB The catholic priest himself is less intolerant 
than one might imagine and it is not the repro- 
bate creed that troubleth his slumbers it is tho 
new tangled bolt wrapt up in it, made on purpose 
for the apartment of thy daughter An accursed 
creed' it tumeth him out of more dormitories 
t han were contained in the palace of Priam and 
Btrippeth from him the supers isorship of more 
kitchen stoves than smoked for Elagabalus With 


one foot upon thy bed and the other upon thy 
belly, he fancied thee fairly his and now he 
thinks the devil must be m thee if thou hast 
turned thy back against him He curses thee, 
kicks thee, and leaves thee to that Evil ones 
disposal 

Peterborough I am not sordid nor avaricious, 
yet, in my opinion, the worst of the matter is the 
money wo are obliged to contribute, although we 
have no appetite for the ordinary Those who 
receive the best education, and who want no new 
instruction, pay the most those who, being 
sccodors, decline the do< trine and follow another, 
pay for both, and perhaps thrice as much for that 
which they reject as for that which they cherish 
This in another age or two will be incredible, at 
least in England and m Amenta 

There are two reasons however why I never 
could become a member of your society flint, I 
never should be quiet or good enough secondly, 
supposing me to have acquired all the tranquillity 
and virtue requisite, my propensity toward the 
theatre and its fair actresses would seduce me 
Penn Thy language is light and inconsequent 
Thou couldst not indeed be quiet and good 
enough for any rational and sedate society mil 
oughtest not even to discourse w ith any confidence 
on virtue unless thou hailst first subdued such an 
idle fmtasy as that of mockery and such vile 
affections as those for paint and fiddles and wind 
instruments and female ones 
Pctirl orouqh They w ho arc to In e m the world, 
must see what the world is composed of, its better 
and its worse 

Penn No doubt he who ib to live in a street, 
must see the cleaner parts of tho pavement and 
the dirtier but must he put his foot into them 
equally 1 or, according to thy system step over 
the pi un fl igstone to splash into the filth l 

Pi terborough Philosophers tell us our passions 
and follies should lie displayed to us together with 
their evil consequent cs, that we may regulate and 
control them 

Pi nn In my opinion, who am no philosopher, 
we should grow as little familiar even with their 
faces us may be We ought to have nothing to 
do with such os aro exhibited on the tragic stage 
it tiny really oxist, they are placed by Providence 
out of our range , they can not hurt us unless we 
run after them on purpose Then do we want 
strange characters of less dimensions, such as 
can eomo under our doorway and affect us at 
home 1 W c meet them everywhere , nay, we can 
not help it 

Peterborough Elevated sentiment is found in 
tragedy elegant reproof in comedy 
Penn Comedy is the alimont of childish malice, 
tragedy of malice full grown Comedy has made 
many fools, and tragedy many criminals Show 
me one man who hath been the w lser or tho better 
for either and l will show you twenty who have 
liccn made rogues and coxcombs, by aping the 
only models of fashion they can find admittance 
to and as many more who base grown indifferent 
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and hard-hearted, and whatever else is repre- 
hensible in higher bfe. 

Who, being thoughtless, ignorant, self sufficient, 
would not be moody, vindictive, unforgiving, if 
great monarch? set the example Itcfore him "> and 
who fears those chastisements at the end, which 
it would be a thousand times more difficult for 
him to run into than to avoid 1 There is only 
one thing in cither kind of scenic representation 
which is snre enough never to hit him , the moral 

If however thou visitest the theatre for reflec- 
tion, thou art the first that ever went there for it, 
although not the first that found it there 
Reflection, from whatever quarry extracted, is the 
foundation of solid pleasures, which foundation, 
we think, con not be laid too early m the season 

Peterborough Solid pleasures, like other solid 
things, grow heavy and tiresome 1 would rather 
have three or four lighter, of half the value, readily 
taken up, and as readily laid dowm again 

Penn The time will eomc, young man, when 
thou wilt reason better, and wilt detest that wat, 
the rivet of sad consistency Thou hast spoken, 
as thou fanciest, a smart and htcly thing, and, 
because thou hasl spoken it, thou wilt tic thy 
body and soul to it 

Petnhoroitqh Possibly the time may come, but 
it lies beyond my calculation, when the frame of 
my mind may be better adapted to those culm 
joys you were proposing for me but 1 have ob- 
served that all who in their youthful dais are the 
wcll-strapt even-paced porters of them have been 
the first broken down liv calamity or lnhrmity 

Penn The greater sign of infirmity, the greater 
of calamity, is there apparent, where the inter 
texture of pleasures and duties seems intractable 

Peterborough If the theatre were as hostile and 
rancorous against the church, as the church in 
some countries is against the theatre, we should 
call it vciy immoral, not because it bad less justice 
on its side, but because it had more virulence 
Splendour and processions and declamation and 
rodomontade are high delights to tlic multitude 
Accompanied by lofty and generous sentiments, 
they do good , accompanied by merriment and 
amusement, they do more good still for lofty 
and generous sentiments are so ill fitted to the 
heads and hearts of most men, that they fall off 
in getting through the crowd in the lobby , but 
the amusement and merriment go to bed with 
man and wife, and something of them is left for 
the children the next morning at breakfast 
I have no greater objection to p.uude and stateli- 
ness m that theatre where the actors have been 
educated at the university, than in that where one 
can more easily be admitted behind the scones 
what I want is, a little goodnature and good- 
manners, and that God should be thought as 
tolerant as my lord chamberlain 

The worst objection I myself could ever find 
against the theatre is, that I lose in it my original 
idea of such men as Csesar and Conolanus, and, 
where the loss affects me more deeply, of Juliet 
and Desdemona. Alexander was a fool to wish 
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for a second world to conquer hut no man is a 
fool who wishes for tho enjoyment of two, the 
real and ideal nor is it anything short of a mis- 
fortune, I had almost said of a calamity, to con- 
found them This is done by the stage it ib 
likewise done by engravings in books, which have 
a great effect in weakening the imagination, and 
are serviceable only to those who have none, and 
who read negligently and idly I should be sorry 
if the most ingcmouB print in tho world were to 
cover the first impression loft on my mind of such 
characters as Don Qnixote and Sanclio yet pro- 
bably a very indifferent one might do it , for we 
can not master our fancies, nor give them at will a 
greater or le«R tenacity, a greater or less prompti- 
tude in coming and recurring 

Yon friends are no less adverse to representa- 
tions by painting than by acting 

Penn We do not educate our youth to sueh 
professions and practices Thou, I conceive, art 
unconcerned and disinterested m this matter 

Peterborough Ncaily, but not quite I am igno- 
rant ot the art, and preler that branch of it which to 
many seems the lowest , I mean portraiture 1 can 
find flowers in my garden, landscapes in my rides, 
the works of saints in the Inblc, of great statesmen 
and great captains m the historians, and of those 
who with equal advantages had been tlic same, in 
the Newgate Calendar The best representation 
of them can only give me a high opinion of the 
painter’s abilities, fixed on a point of time But 
when 1 look on a family-picture by Vandyk, when 
1 contemplate the elegant and happy father in 
the midst of his blooming progeny, and the 
partner of his fortunes and his joys beside him , 
I am affected very differently, anil much more 
lie who there stands meditating for them some 
delightful scheme of pleasure or aggrandisement, 
has bowed his head to calamity, perhaps even to 
tho block Those roses gathered from the par- 
terre behind, those taper fingers negligently 
holding them, that hair, the softness of which 
scorns unable to support the not of its ringlets, 
are moved away from earth, amul the tears and 
aching hearts of the very boys and girls who again 
are looking at me with such unconcern 

Faithfullcst recorder of domestic bliss, per- 
petuator of youth and beauty, vanquisher of time 
loading in triumph the Hours and Seasons, tbo 
painter here bestows on mo the richest treasures 
of Iuh enchanting art 

Penn Vanity ' vanity 1 vanity 1 as thou hast 
proved The fine arts, as you call them, havo 
always been tho attractive clothing of a venal re- 
ligion Ours is none such, and needs no such lures 
Come away let us leave the vain, and look 
once again at the grasping Religion ought no 
more to be forced on us for payment, than soap 
and candles 

The first property was a portion set apart for 
the Gods, that is for the conjurors or priests 
Shortly, those who decided on subjects of litiga- 
tion, took presents for their good offices, and by 
| degrees claimed rewards Hence originated two 

mil 
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classes or professions, which have absorbed m the 
course of ages, more by many times than the fee- 
simple of the whole cultivated earth. The) are 
contrary to Christianity and subversive of it 
Peterborough 1 know enough of ltoib to see thiB 
Here indeed yon stand beyond controversy 
Penn Friend, whenever thou hcarest it said, 
as thou often must do, that there is sonic excellent 
sense in this man or the other, thou may est always 
find it m strict correspondence with the precon- 
ceived opinions of the sage observer anil whore 
the author or speaker is wrong, he is wrong 
exactly where he would set his reader or hearer 
right, and can not If we arc weak in proportion 
to our failures, the best intellects, as ye would call 
them, nix the feeblest, of all for the most rational 
adticc has the fewest followers, the plainest rea- 
soning the most obstinate opposers We have no 
right to be angry or vexed at any such disap- 
pointment When a wise man xan not make an 
unwise one better, shall he therefore let the unwise 
one make him worse 1 Shall the weak, while he 
lioldcth pertinaciously to his ignorance, snatch 
away temper and discretion from the strong * 
Peterborough Argumentative enough but the 
business is, to remove those insects, which, deriv- 
ing their sustcncnce from the juices of the state, 
take its colour and seem its substance 
Penn Our society, although it be extinguished, 
and although its extinction be as early even as 
thou prognoslicatcst, will at least leave behind it 
the remembrance that it marched foremost of the 
vanguard, and opposed those inveterate unrelent- 
ing pestilences, in the spirit of justice aud in the 
gentleness of consistency That communities, in 
their most depraved and rotten state, stand more 
upright wit hout them, is plain aud evident, in 
regard to one, from the prei-iicc of your judges, 
who, whenever a ease of property is most difficult 
and delicate, recommend it to the arbitration of 
friends, in regard to the other, from the manifes- 
tation of more quietude, regularity, anil happiness, 
in those who hav e seceded from the toilet, the 
feast, and the theatre, of a city -bred court-aping 
religion, into their own family party, their private 
sheltered walkH and noiseless untnunplcd grass- 
plots 1 do not calculate here on worldly' loss 
and profit I <lo not demonstrate to thee, as 1 
might do in figures, that after gov eminent hath 
fiurly done its worst, a fifth of every maim re- 
maining goods and chattels arc piled up and swept 
away , and we arc at last so pressed and elbowed, 
so jostled and trodden on, between the bar anil 
the pulpit, while we clap our bands to our seals 
our pockets arc slit to the very bottom, with little 
care or concern for the skin under , and, if wo cry 
out, there is always a hand m readiness to stop 
our mouths, and to stiflo and strangulate such as 
would resist Where the lawyers flourish, there 
is a certain sign that the laws do not for this 
flourishing can only arise from the perplexity or 
the violation of them If an English lawy or is in 
danger of starving in a market-town or v lllagc, he 
invites another, and both thrive Hence, though 


litigation is their business, they usually ore 
courteous one to another, whenever and for what- 
ever purposes they meet on the same principle 
of abstinence as is displayed by vultures, which, 
however hungry and strangers, do not attack the 
stronger the weaker, hut, sullenly concentrated, 
await in calm providence the weltering breeze, 
laden with glad tidings of pestilence or of battlo. 
What is more wonderful and inexplicable to a 
man who thinks on it, than that, after many 
hundred years of the same government, and this 
government called a good one, a wise one, an 
example to others, somo new statute should be 
deemed requisite overy week* When children 
break their toys and cry for fresh ones, we attend 
to them only because they are children when 
men break those bonds winch hold them together, 
and, as often as the gravest of them assemble, 
want some of another colour anil quality, we give 
them honourable names for it, instead of scou rg- 
ing and sending them sujipcrlcss to bed 1 fear, 
my friend, that laws arc contrived rather to in- 
crease the fortunes of the few than to secure those 
of the many The makers and menders of them 
do a great deal of work m a little time, and 
have hardly put into their pockets the money 
for it, when our victuals drop out of some un- 
soldered clunk into the fire, and the same tinkers 
must hammer, and the same payers must pay, 
again * 

1‘etcrhorouqh English law, like the torpedo, 
kills only those who have no metal to put between 
it and them It does not appear that God will 
o\ er let the vv orld rest, without one or more of 
his curses on it When the rattle-snakes and 
alligators are exterminated in this country, bar- 
risters and attorneys may shoot up 

Venn Our Makers plagues upon wealth and 
avarice' but the religion wc profess will never 
allow such a dreadful scourge to infest our people 

Peterborough Our English Thcnns, venerable 
for ber pauuib, aud glorious in the neh array of 
nativ o carliunc lew, makes her scales of gold, her 
weights of rubies 

Penn Truly doth she, and rubies concreted 
from the heart-blood of the people in her cranks 
and crevices If, after what goes among the 
lawyers, I he English are to pay a tenth to the 
clergy, and a tenth to the civil power m taxes, 
they, on the score of property, derive no advan- 
tages whatever from the social state For, sup- 
posing the whole island to bo as much over-run 
by robbers as any part of the globe ever was, you 
can not yet Bupposc that these robbers could take 
to themselves a fifth of all property, immovable 
and movable Districts the most infested by them 
would suffer m a much less degree than this • and 
common sense and common interest would unite 
the population, however rode and scattered, how- 

* General Bathurst, examined before a committee of 
the Commons cm the county rates, Btated that poor persons 
were recommended by their solicitors to plead guilty, to 
avoid the fees the fee for an acquittal In the Western 
Circuit being one pound ax shillings and elghtpenoe. 
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ever timorous and abject, against such despoilers acquainted with his abilities and his virtues, are 
The most exposed to their outrages would bo ex- without the power of placing them where they 
posed to less ruinous demands , and these demands shall be serviceable to the uoinmumty He withers 
themselves would soon cease whereas there is no with his fruit upon his branches and the syco- 
appearancc that those heavier ones under which phant, sunned m idleness and vacuity, points at 
our mother country labours, will have any other him as a luitu naturae 

termination than such as our peaceful habits Peterborough If the world were not composed 
and humane religion teach us to deprecate and of opposites, and if the actions of men were not in 
avoid. eternal contravention to their reasonings, 1 should 

Tithes, according to the practice of the Anglo- have imagined that the peaceful manners of your 
Saxon and British church, never were intended people, and jour abstinence from resisting, not 
for the priest alone , but, beside the maintenance onlj against authority, but even against wrong, 
of the clergymen, for the repairs of the church, would have reudored you more favourable to 
for the relief of the poor, and for the entertainment monarclij than to republicanism 
of the pilgrim and stranger Thus we can not Penn Although we resist not against wrong, 
suppose that more than a third of them went to we may like right better 

the parson , particularly as the distribution was Peterborough Quiet is tho principle of your 
left to the bishop and his assistants The tithes institution, the rule of your lues and thoughts 
of a whole dioc esc were collected, and as the duties now nothing is further from it than the spirit of 
in each parish were the same, so the stipends of democracy , as we may dearly see in the demo- 
thc ministers were equal Men m those dayR fled , eratieal portion of ourconstitution at home Go, 
from the sword to the chur< h , in these we flee ' at the time of an elc* turn, to some borough un- 
frem tho church to the wilderness , h longer flight ; biassed by aristocratic*! influence and ministerial 
indeed, but a safer refuge Value the life of cv cry j seduction von will not find the wiseBt or most 
man, in possession of goods, attcnycars' pun base , J upright of its burgesses in the chair, but cither 
he pajs two jears uunmc to be allowed the other a stranger from a distance or an intriguer in the 
eight and on what secu ntj t Jlow docs he know town and not only the rabble arc his partisans 
that the posse rurtn may not cm roach us deeply on the better sort, as they are called, lcau toward 
the rest '! Can any' wise man endure this state of him, rather than toward one whose shadow chills 
things, with the power of avoiding it 1 any brave them, whose genius wasting and w hose grandeur 
man with the power of overturning it’ of soul a reproof to them Newton, Milton, and 

Peterborough Faith 1 no But we always are Hhukspearu, would never have been proposed or 
either staggering drunk with war, or fast asloop thought of, m any borough where they might 
with peace happen to be born, supposing them likewise to 

Penn llcrc in Pennsylvania, those who guide us have roeciv od the requisites ot fortune Had they 
arc chosen by us for our guides, those who pro-! offered themselves, they would have been told, 
tool us arc chosen by us for our protectors We 1 “ Wo do not want men of books or genius, but 
do not ask favours from them , we do not solicit men of business ” as if men of genius arc not 
that a portion of our own be thrown back to us, men of business in the higher sense of the word , 
like the entrails of a beast to the dogs that have of business in which the state and society are 
been chasing it , we do not stipulate that one of | implicated lor ages 

our sons may have, openly or secretly, a part of Common minds revolve these reasonings about 
what bis brothers and cousins, ami many houses them Let them be contented with the prospect 
round, have contributed Our agents can not of their future glory , let us be, w ith the certainty 
form themselves into gangs, against us , can not of never being heard of hereafter which saves us 
hoard our vessels, humour plantations of tobacio, a great deal of concern, and allows us a perfect 
enter our houses, break open our cellars, cast out freedom of action 

the materials of our beverage, whip us into their Pen n Thou reasoncst well, and from observa- 

worahip, or fine and imprison us for neglecting to tion Thy arguments are the surest proof I could 
attend it adduce, that a sounder morality and a purer reb- 

Peterborough You lay rather too much stress gion are necessary, to guide the meousiderateness 
upon what yon call liberty of conscience, and are of those whom thou eallest (1 wish Ihc word were 
inconsistent m hating King James for having too gentler) the rabble, and to mollify the malignity of 
much enlarged it In fact all people in all coun- (here too the expression is susceptible of lmprove- 
tncu may worship what objects they please, if they incut) the better met 

will only be contented to keep within doors But Institutions can not make men perfect Fraud, 
even the quietest love display and dominion m injury, violence, may he discountenanced and 
worship Political freedom is more material diminished, if thou removest thore whose autho- 
Penn Be it as thou sayost According to the nty began upon them, rests upon them, and must 
clearest, simplest, best definition, the ofin o and go upon them Keep thy fellow-creatures tem- 
nature of J ustice is to give everyone his due. Now, poratc, keep them sane, strong, tractable, by early 
undcrkingly government, a man not only bath not and late discipline speak mildly to the obedient , 
bis due, but hath not tho means or even the chance more mildly to the refractory, and on one Bide 
of obtaining it Those who are most intimately of thee thou will soon find fhendship in the 
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bonds of peace, and violence on the other self- Penn By the help of God I will undertake the 
disarmed other experiment If I am to raise discontent, be 

Peterborough We should imagine, if we did it on this foundation I if men are to scorn me, be 
not much reflect on the subject, that equality is it for this offence 1 

a very natural sentiment , yet there is none to Peterborough The object of your institution is 
which nearly the universality of mankind is con- to establish universal peace on universal equality 
stantly so averse Bring liefure you the whole I do not assert that equality, inasmuch as relates 
tram of your acquaintance, of all ages, tempers, to rights, is impracticable , which many have done 
and conditions, and you will acknowledge atonee too rashly but I doubt its extent, I doubt its 
the justice of my remark I have observed among durability. Beside, since violence is the thing 
the peers whom I was aicustomed to meet at my most hateful to you, T must remind you again and 
father's and uncles, that they invariably bear again that republics arc usually more turbulent 
toward one another a constrained fumiLiarity or a than monarchies 

frigid courtesy while to their huntsmen and Penn The mother who gives her own milk to 
their pru kers to their chaplains and their cooks her infant, hath often more trouble to make him 
or indeed another man’s, they display unequivocal quiet, than a boon-companion hath, twenty years 
signs of ingenuous cordiality Baronets are afterward, to make him drunk, and may seem 
prouder than anything we see on tlus side of the severer to the dissolute Monarchy lets the wood 
Dardanelles, excepting the proctors of umversi- run wild, lots swamps extend through it, and rep- 
lies, and the vergers of cathedrals, and their tiles infest it this is her easiness, this is her provi- 
pride is kept in eternal agitation, both from what donee, this is the blcshing she imparts If in a 
is above them and from what is below Gentle- republu thon traecst the mark of the waggon- 
men ot any standing arc apt to investigate tlieir wheel and of the hatchet, do not suddenly set it 
claims a little too minutely , and uolulity has down among the certainties, that they were 
neither bench nor joint-stool for them in the brought m for devastation look round a little 
vestibule During the whole course of your life, sec whether the plants are not the larger and the 
have you ever seen one, among this our King i loftier and the healthier for letting in air and 
James’s breed, that either did not curl himself I light , whether the grass can not grow under them 
lip and lie snug ami waim in the lowest com- 1 for pasture, w bother the alleys arc not useful for 
puny, or slaver and whimper in fretful quest of the exportation and importation of what is profi- 
the highest < table, and whether they do not enable the pro- 

Puin Without anv disposition to answer what pnetor to watch that “no thieves break in and 
never engaged a moment of my attention, let me steal ” 

suggest to thee, that whether thv remark be well Tcaih people to rule themselves, and they will 
or ill fouuded, the desire ot equality is not the j neither hcai violent e nor inflict it 
less nurtured ity reason or the loss approved 1>\ I Something ot consistency, one would desire, 
Christianity Maukiud is icrtamly quite as i should appertain fo those discreet and regular 
averse to patience, to forbearance, to returning , men who uphold the government, ot hereditary 
good on reeeiv mg e» ll still I never heard of the kings, unanswerable for their misdemeanours, 
preaelier who discountenanced the rccommcmla both as the most lawful and the most convenient 
tion of them If the gardener had pruned thv fruit-trees 

Pt U rliiniHifh I mean only to show you that, impropcily, wouldst not, thou admonish him or 
fouuded upon abstract principles, your society' dismiss him > 
can not last long Peti rbvi ongli Certainly 

Penn Not. among the meal and tallow that Pmn Thou tliinkest it equitable and expedient 
breed the grubs thou hast thrown out before me Peterborough Beyond a doubt 

1 know it lint friuiid Mordaiint, their are sieves Penn If he seized thee by the throat for it, and 

and ventilators in the woild, and there will always protested he would hang thee, calling it atrocious, 
he people who know alike how to make ami where and insisting that only the devil could have insti- 
to exercise them gated this' 

Piterboruwih Men tan only lie kept in concord 1‘tUrbvrouyh I would trip up the knave’s heels, 
by their vanity , which, weak us vou may call it, and cudgel him soundly 

is the strongest ami most sensitive nerve m the Pout There arc those peradventure who would 
human heart If you will not lot them be uujust, incline to say that he doserved no better at thy 
nuv if you willnotlie unjust towurd the greater hands llowbeit, suppose he should struggle and 
part of them, this greater part it -elf w ill scorn prev ail against thee, and asseverate that not only 
you Nothing would raise such violent and he himself would continue to manage thy frmt- 
sueh general discontent, as giving to every man trees as bclikcd him, hut that furthermore his Bon 
his due and grandson should do tikew isc, whether they had 

Pent) Such alas is the world 1 Mav we not J inquired a knowledge of horticulture or not , for 
improve it t ) that, as his father had been thy father’s gardener, 

Pett rboromfh May vou not turn wolves into it was undeniable that he oughL to he thmc, and 
fawns, thistles into wheat, granite into peas and his elder son thy older sons' waiving which 
clovci 1 Try this first argument, haply he would throw up a worm in 
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thy face, and inform thee triumphantly, that if 
antecedently no fitness or reason had existed, yet 
both reason and fitness sprang up full-grown when 
he overthrew and smote thee 
Peterborough. Famous illustration 
Penn. Sneer not at what prelacy holds the most 
pertinaciously of her doctrines, and what, if thou 
wilt not swallow it from the pulpit, thou must 
gulp from the drum-head Nay, Mordaunt, with 
all thy pndc, impetuosity, and disdain, thou, even 
thou art the liveryman of this gardener yea, 
thou who wert indignant to be designated as his 
master Inconsistent creature ' 

Peterborough It is something to have an influ- 
ence on the fortunes of mankind it is greatly 
more to have an influence on their intellects 
Such is the difference between men of office and 
men of genius, between computed and uncom- 
puted rank 

Penn Thou art not among those who place 
Fortune alwve Nature, and the weakest work of 
the weakest mortals above the greatest work of 
Deity in his omnipotence It is generous in thee 
to acknowledge what it would lie expected from 
thee to deny, if thou wert not higher than a garter 
could lift thee. 

Peterborough I should be as mean as a man of 
fashion if 1 disallowed it, and as silly as a presi- 
dent of the council if 1 attempted to dissemble it 
Only the first personage in the kingdom should 
lie unenlightened and void, as only the first page 
in a book should lie a blank one It is when it is 
tom out that wc come at once to the letters 
Your lomphmcntary terms shall not preclude 
me from an attack on you, now wo arc away from 
your garden and gardener Yon also in manners 
and regimen have jour inconsistencies 

Penn Let us correct them wc can do it, and 
are ready what are they 1 
Petirborougli I am not captious by nature, nor 
over-nice 

Penn Thou lieginncst well 
Peterborough Really I am almost ashamed to 
take exceptions at mere words 
Penn Better and hotter 
Peterborough I will not spare you then On my 
conscience, I do not see why your people, in realily 
so Hinccre, should use expressions m which there 
is no sincerity Friend; on all occasions, is an 
abuse A friend is a creature now extinct, wo 
read of its petrified bones in distant regions, and 
those who would represent its figure m their 
persons, resemble it only in its petrifaction 
Penn We call every man our friend because wo 
wish to be every man’s Thou hast not found 
friendship in certain plates, liecause thou wert, 
looking for something else Take virtue with 
thee, and thou wilt cither find it or not want it 
Here thou art as unfair with us os thou wert on 
excommunication, of which 1 will now explain to 
thee our employment. 

We admonish our younger brethren to omit no 
opportunity of pounng their ill actions and ill 
thoughts into quieter and more capacious minds, 


wherein the swells of their sorrows and the irregu- 
larities of their other affections may subside «nd 
sweeten This practice remamswith them through 
life I see no similitudo in it to that of the papist, 
when all the confidence a young man placcB in 
his lather, and a young woman m her mother, is 
considered by the priest as not among the duties 
of life, unless both of them como before him, and 
submit the tenderer and purer mind to his hard- 
ened and intrusive touch He tells them such 
confession, and such only, is necessary to thoir 
happiness m a future state Qod, he says, accepts 
it not as a ment, but os an atonement thoso who 
have been injured may be passed asido he himself 
acts for these, without seeing them, without 
communicating with them, without making them 
reparation, without rendering them account. 

Peterborough There arc creatures brought from 
oilier countncB, as these priests were, and exhi- 
bited in faun and markets and festivals (and wher- 
ever men and money are idly toHsedabout), as these 
priests are, which superintend each othcr’B polls 
with much care and cunning, as these priests do, 
and pick out from them, and put between their 
grinders, the minute generations of incommodious 
things springing up innumerably from pruriency 
and scurf What thickest thou l Thinkcst thou 
that those animals, the bigger or the smaller, do 
the same for cleanliness'' No, they do it for eating, 
as these priests do 

Penn Inconveniences there may he in our 
manners, hut not to us inconsistencies there 
may be in our government, but not ours arc those 
In this country, where we are left to ourselves, 
we reconcile them gradually or remove them 
peaceablj 

Peterborough If they were serious, and in yonr 
native country, you would find your religious 
scruples an impediment to cvciy such exertion 

Penn Thy diflerencc to modes of worship and 
to articles of faith is founded on the principle, I 
suppose, that a virtuous man will lie virtuous in 
any of thorn 

Petirborougli Unquestionably 

Penn What makclh him virtuous 1 

Peterborough His inclination the current and 
quality of his blood 

Penn Hast thou reflected so little as not to 
know that inclinations are given by discipline and 
habit , and that the quality and current of the 
blood are as much to be modified by indulgence or 
coercion, as they are by pepper or hemlock. 

1 would never try to arouse thy soul from the only 
state of languor it is subject to, did not this indif- 
ference to externals, as thou callcst them, cover 
in almost every breast (and might hereafter m 
thine) an equal indifference to what lies deeper 
But, the thing being so, nse from thy apathy, from 
thy lethargic trance, if true courage, or even if 
false, bo within thee i Away to Piedcmont, away 
to the people of the Valley 1 Doth the sword 
charm thee’ doth blood thrill thoe '! or hath it 
lost its voice with thee when it cneth unto Qod t 
Thousands had been cast into infected prisons , 
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yea, seventeen thousands Winter stepped in ment was cannonaded and bombarded, and there 
between tho pestilence an d them , and those w horn was on every Bide a pertinacious and most desperate 
the ice had not fastened to the floor were at last assault This too failed but as the ill-constructed 
in number three thou san d , when it appeared to parapet was laid in ruins, they escaped down the 
their prince to be a costly matter, and an offence precipices by night, amid the sentinels of the belca- 
to the Virgin, to feed any longer these heretics guerer, and posted themselves at some distance. 
Scourged from their dungeons, bayoneted from in tho Pri dti Tour, a small plain surrounded by 
their country, they traverse Geneva they reach the wildest mountains, where their ancestors like 
Berne Not houses nor lands nor brotherly love, themselves had displayed such courage, as never 
nor compassion, so sweet a stranger to them, so was exhibited in any region of the earth, by any 
long unlooked for, could detain them there, nor other portion of the human race 
the only alluring one of interdicted pleasures (for Prti rborouqh Are you not ashamed of being so 
such it had ever been to them) the blessed com eloquent * 

mumon of C linstian faith Their gram was Penn 1 know nothing of oratory I carry no 
growing yellow on its stalk, when they assembled piece oi tape to measure periods , but reflection 
by night m the wood of Nyon The lioldest of shows mo that the greater part of the most clo- 
humancnfcrpriseswasundertakcnonthesixteenth quent books that ever were written, might with 
of the eighth month, in the year of our redemp more advantage bo cast into the ovens of Pans 
turn sixteen hundred and eighty nine and London, than placed in the hands of the 

f designate the ycai particularly, although two young and inconsiderate Philosophy, whatever 
have not since elapsed, because the existence of it may do hereafter, has done little good at pro 
these persecuted men appears to he one of those sent and History has reserved all her applauses 
glorious actions which both contemporary and for the destroyers of mankind Point out to me 
future annalists may ov crlook For History is now one single schoolmaster or professor, in any age, 
become as fond as Poetry ev er was of the violent w ho has not applandcd the speech of Alexander to 
and powerful, and much more contemptuous of Parmemo that if he were I’armenio he would 
low condition She loves licttcr great nations sheathe the sword Was the man so besotted aa 
than great actions, great liattlcs than great ex not to sec clearly that Parmemo sjiokc in the 
umplcs, and is ready to cmhla/on no name under interests of humanity and in the opinion of all 
which she descries no shoulder knot Of these 1 nations, and that he hunbclf spoke not even in his 
holy men pursued like wolves hut never dropping own interests, and ducetly against the well bemg 
in their flight the ark of true religion fewer than of the world 

nine hundred climb the hostile mount tins ot PitirboroHijh What an unfortunate man was 
ttavoy Prudence and Justice guide them m then Ludlow, Dot to have been pu sent at the battles of 
path they pav lliur cruel enemies for everv thing these brivc lellowst lie lett their vicinity ]UBt 
needful, out of a pittance insiiflu lent for perhaps before, anil came into England hoping to end his 
another elav Between Su/e and llnaiison, at the days among us I met him in Westminstci abbey 
bridge of Halabcrtrans, they arc opposed bv two 1 the morning of that memorable sitting when Sir 
thousand five hundred regulai troops, and bv a Eelw aril Scvmour, who enjoyed the generals estate 
numerous annul peas entrv The bnelgc is bam at Maiden Hraellcv moved the house of commons 
called a battle of two hours renders them masters for an address to the king, prating that he should 
of this position Weary with their conflict be arrested Wlnggism prevailed and tho 
hungered ylor now those anions them who had soundest and sine crest tnend of liberty went again 
money can procure no subsistence with it, the into exile for the constancy of his attachment 
jHiasantiy bung tti tlie held agiinst Hum), thev I was struck by the manly, calm, unassuming, 
still pursue their march, anil at tarn the summit military air, of a robust and fresh coloured man, 
of the highest mountain on the road about seventy years of age, who stood before me 

Why have thev (alien on the earth t and w here w ith his eyes fixed downward on one spot Being 
fore arc they praising (>oeP licciusc they sic neither very shy, nor more disposed to balk my 
again the land that nurtured them m the strength curiosity than my other propensities, I bowed to 
of holiness, the rafters (for some arc uni onsumod') him respectfully, and expressed my persuasion 
of the* churches wherein their jiarcnls were united, that whoever was interred there, mentod the 
and the elder tree m full flow ei upon tlicir grav cs ' tamp ithics of the nation 

Ouhords and gardens had disapptmsl flocks “ Young gentleman,’ answered he mildly, “you 
there wctc none, nor any beast wlutevcr The do not know, apparently, whose bones have lain 
villages were to be conquered from the invadu here* 

in another day not a trace remained of them " Certainly not sir, I replied, “but probably 
excepting two black lines, where the fire had run I many men s in many ages for, whatever may be 
along Reduced at last to four hundred comba 'the respect which, in this place above others, 
tents, they threw up strong entrenchments and I is paid to the deceased, it will not ensure to 
resisted until winter the repeated assaults of tlroir I their bones an undisturbed and pe rman ent 
increasing enemies Early m tho spring an army 1 station ” 

of twenty two thousand men attacked them, and I “ If p could,” replied he, " surely those of the 
was repulsed Eight days afterward the entrench , most prudent, humane, intelligent commander. 
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that ever led Englishmen to victory, would not 
have been disinterred ” 

"The felonious Stuarts and their insatiable 
jackals," cned I, “ prowled after rotten carcasses, 
and had more stomach to lap eongealod blood 
than to fight for fresher And there are syco- 
phants yet among us who would excite our com- 
miseration for their chastisemcut The same 
fellows, next week, will be just as loyal and reli- 
gious m extolling the powers that be ” 

He seemed neither to notice my expressions 
nor to partake in my emotion, but, laying his 
hand gently on my shoulder, said, gravely and 
tenderly, “ Even generous enthusiasm leaves men 
sometimes ungenerous We have removed the 
evil , let us pardon and forget it Let us imitate, 
as far as we can, him whom we ought rather to 
think on than on the Stuarts W e arc treading the 
ground that covered Blake , the man of men " 
Roused to higher enthusiasm by his calmness 
than I could have been by hiN eloquence, if he lu*l 
any, 1 sei/xxl him by the hand, and snore by God 
the eulogy was monte* 1 and true 

Perm And God will forgive thee, for though 
thou didst (as many wise men will tell thee) take 
his name in vain, never was it taken in adjuration 
less in vain than then Some admirals have main- 
tained the glory of England , some have increased 
it he found it lower than that of Holland, of 
Spam, or even of Prance, and raised it, by his 
genius and valour far above them all The hope 
is more reasonable that wc may never want such 
men again than that we shall ever see them 
Peterborough Hold' frieud William 1 With 
your leave, l will entertain both hopes alike , little 
as is the probability that, it any admiral shall 
equal bun m the union of nautical skill and moral 
bravery, the same person will be equally grave, 
disinterested, dispassionate, humble and tender- 
hearted I agree with you that no fighting man 
was ever at once so great and so good a man as 
Blake and hince History does not inform us that 
there lxas been. Reason does not encourage us to 
believe that there will be at any time hereafter 
but Hope may whisper when these arc silent In 
all ages, party and self arc the prime movers of 
human action, and never were they more busy 
than m the whole of his lifetime Firm ns he was 
in the principles of republicanism, he belonged to 
no party, and was as far removed from selfishness 
as from faction lie declined the honours of the 
state, he avoided the acclaim of popularity, he won 
battles against calculation, he took treasures above 
it, he lived frugally, he died poor 

Ludlow was moved by the earnestness of my 
language and demeanour, and said gracefully, 
“ Sir 1 1 perceive you are a military man , so was 
I, while I had any existence as an Englishman ” 

“ How 1 sir exclaimed I 
“ They under these stones,” continued he, “ in 
hent their place of rest I come to seek it and 
if rumours are to be trusted, I may fail to find it 
Again I behold my beloved country in the en- 
joyment of peace and freedom Much of my 


property, most of my days, all of my thoughts, 
designs, and labours, have been devoted to the 
consummation of this one event How gladly 
have I bestowed them 1 how gladly Rhall I bestow 
the remainder To see the country I have served 
by my life and writings, 1 b an ample recompense 
for any service I could render her, and almost 
comforts mo under the privation of friends, asso- 
ciates, and comrades, swept away by the storm 
that split our iHlond and convulsed all Europe ” 
An old beadle at this moment twitched me by 
the skirt of my coat, and drew me aside. * Have 
a cure," saul he, in a tremulous voice, "that is 
old Ludlow The tones would pink him, and the 
whigs poison him ” 

“Faith I honest friend,” Baid I, "you desenbe 
the two parties better than anyone m the land.” 
Then, turning to the general, 1 told him ho had a 
nglit to reprove my forwardness, and in order 
that he might know on what porson the reproof 
should fill), 1 gave him my name lie said many 
kind things, and added some compliments. I 
regretted that he was not received in the countiy 
with public honours, as having been commandor 
m chief, and against a family then excluded by a 
majority of the nation, and now expelled by the 
whole My indignation burst out against that 
wrangler and robber, Seymour, who a few dayH 
afterward drove lnm from tlio country, lest his 
virtues should be acknowledged, his sufferings 
pitied, his losses compensated, and his estates 
restored 

Penn Wc may discourse on better people and 
better things 

Peterborough We will then 
Away to the valleys, the mountains, and moors 

Pardon my bad singing Even your mare flinched 
at it 

Our accounts of the Valdcnses m England have 
never been explicit and particular 
Penn Latterly the government has always been 
unfriendly to the growth of freedom m foreign 
countries, and to the purity of religion at home 
wherefore, as we yield to the impulse it gives, 
their success or annihilation would concern fewer 
now than formerly In the time of Cromwell this 
oppressed people was commiserated and protected 
PeUrirurvugh I remember Borne verses written 
on their calamities by his Latin secrctaiy, Mr 
Milton, a strenuous advocate of their cause 
Penn And of every cause m which the glory of 
God and the dignity of man are implicated He 
spake with the enthusiam of a prophet, he reasoned 
with the precision of a philosopher, and he lived 
with the punty of a samt 

Peterborough I love all groat men, and hate all 
counterfeits of them, particularly such as are 
struck and milled at a blow m the royal mint 
Cromwell doeB not displease me, though 1 should 
have fought against lnm, unless my uncle, who 
commanded the artillery under Essex, had led me 
preferably to that side 

Penn Thou wouldBt have judged ill in fighting 
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against him, for his side was the righteous one, the 
side of the sufferer and the oppressed and thon 
judgeet no less ill m saying he doth not displease 
thee. He w thought to have been a hypocrite for 
the sake of powor , whereas m fact he was sincere, 
until power by degrees made him a hypocrite 
How little then of tt should be trusted to any man, 
when the wisest, and the bravest, and the calmest 
are thus perverted by it 1 However, m no instance 
did he exercise his authority to the detriment of 
his country, which indeed he elevated us high in 
glory as the hereditary Charles immersed it in dis- 
grace So great and so desirable a prince as Crom 
well never since the creation bad been appointed 
by the Lord ot it to preserve the liberties and to 
moderate the passions of a turbulent, a factions 
and a sinful people 

Peterborough When so many high minded men 
were against lum, and those nearest him t he most, 
I wonder how ho could coutme to mount aliove 
them as he did 

Pmn Whoever is possessed of such a gemuh, 
or anything like it, and is resolved on deception, 
may rise to the first distinction but neither 
deception without genius, nor genius without 
deception, will elovate him to that wide prospect 
of dominion, at which the tempter in his breast 
says, “ This 0 my worshipper, hhall he thine 

Peterborough In general there is as much dll 
ferenr e between a usurper and a hereditary King, 
as there is between a wild boar and a tame one 
but Cromwell had nothuig in bun fcroi lous , nor 
had Charles anything sordid, if we except the 
abandonment ol his friends when they were dis 
tressed and of lus promises when they were 
inconvenient I disappiovc of the clownishness 
in Home and of the levity m others with which 
they treated the criminal on lus trial , nor do I 
less disapprov e of the si iv lsli baseness, the corrupt 
sycophant y , with which in lus prosjienty the king 
was served by his equals for above an English 
goutlemmi there neither ought to Ik, nor is there, 
in character and dignity , anything upon earth 
Tho king is the work of our hands we arc not 
the work of his we existed before him, and shall 
exist after him he may do much with us with 
out us nothing 

Penn In this thou art wise and on this secure 
part of thy wisdom let thy bravery ae t and rest 

Peterborough I know not upon what principle 
tho chancellor Clarendon callod Cromwell a bold 
bad bum, unless it were to persuade us that he 
had road a play of Shakspoare s , in w Inch wc find 
tho samo words, rather more happily applied 
People arc bad and good relatively and compaia 
tively Oliver would have been but a sorry saint, 
and no very tiactablo disciple or apostle , nor do 
I imagine that you would hav e admitted him w ith 
out a scrutiny into the society of friends but he 
was a good father, a good husband, a good com 
panion, a good soldier, and (taking up now the 
point on which wc are to consider him) he was ter 
tainly the best usurper if you can call him one at 
all, and perhaps the best prince, that ever hied 


Mind, I speak of the functions of a prince, not of 
tho accessaries, not of what belongs to the man or 
the philosopher You will understand my reason 
for expressing a doubt of the Protector being a 
usurper If he was one, so is the gentleman I 
helped to introduce from Holland, who is likewise 
a great man, and perhaps the next m dignity 
among our rulers It is childish to talk of ille- 
gality because the army was the instrument The 
army must always be the instrument in funda- 
mental i hanges , and is never so well employed , 
not even m repelling an aggression For wc are 
liable to more mischief m our Iiouscb than out , 
liable to equal violence and greater depreda 
tion, and that depredation in costlier things , 
and the injury is the worse as coming from 
those about us, and trusted by us implicitly in 
our concerns 

Among such a people as the Valdenses, there is 
no danger of such a man as Cromwell obtaining 
an ascendancy They w armed y ou , which ib more 
than he ever did I will answer tor him 

Penn The commands and the practice of our 
teacher do not permit me to applaud the bloodshed 
der, although in ntSMtante Cruelty, if we < annular 
it as a crane, is the greatest ol all but I think wc 
should morcjustly consider it, in men of education, 
as a madness , for it quite destroys our sympathies, 
and, doing so, must supersede and master oui 
mtcllci t It removes from us those that can help 
us, and brings against us Ihooe that can injure us 
w hence it opposes the great principle of our nature, 
sell lovc,and endangcis not only our w ell being but 
our being Reason is then the most perfect, when 
it cnablis us the most to benefit society reason 
is then the most deranged when there is that over 
it w hieh disables a man from benefiting his fellow 
men md cruelty is that V\ e hold it unlawful 
to kill a fellow creature for any oficncc what 
ever 

Pckrbotough But lfthc laws enact it then surely 
it is lawful 

Penn There is a law, above the passions, above 
the mutabilities ot man, from which whatever is 
1 vwiul must emanate Herein the commands of 
God are clear and definite 

Pitetborough Some of them, others not, or 
rather they run quite contrary 1 ou feel greater 
horror at murdc r than any people do, and yet you 
would punish it less severely 

Penn I deem that offence the w orst which tends 
furthest to deteriorate onr social condition Were 
it lawful to punish anyone with death, it would 
bo the conqueror, holding in subjection the people 
that has not injured him, and that consents not 
to his domination If a traveller, who lias been 
robbed and bound by a thief, can unbind himself 
and rec over his property, ye deem him justified m 
so doing, although ho can do it by no other way 
than by slaying the thief 

PtUrborough Certainly , and praise his spirit 

Pmn If a prince oxactctb from hiB people any 
part of their substance, without asking their con 
sent, or forces them to labour or fight, ye would 
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deem that what is done by force may be resisted 
by force 

Peterborough. Princes who levy taxes and troops 
despotically, may justly be killed by those who 
suffer under them, whether bora in that condition 
or not but every kind of government has made 
conquests, and has retained them by treaty these 
therefore are inviolable 

Penn By whom were the treaties made 1 
Peterborough By the governors 
Penn But if the majority of the jieoplc, con- 
voked and appealed to, did not consent, without 
force or fear, to paBB under the new ruler, ho who 
holds them in bondage may, according to thy 
principles, and according to worldly justice, be 
slam by any of the conquered And until it is 
agreed and enforced, that no nation in Europe 
shall take possession ol anothei, or of any part, 
international law will be no belter than quibble 
and contradiction 

Peterborough He must be a legitimate fool, and 
of the purest breed, who believes that the power- 
ful will ever cease to exercise their power for its 
propagation 

Penn Ye defend the violence done by system, 
and punish by the gallows the same violence done 
by poor wretches incapable of reflection, done per- 
haps from want of food, perhaps from neglect of 
education, criminal not in the robber, but in the 
ministers of the prime If power is ever right- 
eously to be exercised bj one state toward another, 
it is in taking away the means of injustice and i 
cruelty from the administrators, and in restoring 
to the people their rights When they once have i 
them, and find them acknowledged, they will fear 
to hazard the enjoyment ot them, as they must do 
by assailing or injuring another state For in- 
stance, if the French were free they would hav e no 
false appetite being slaves, they are restless for 
something to buoy them up from their degrada- 
tion They arc yet to be taught tlut Honour 
may dwell in houses as well as under tcntN , and 
that, if they must boast for ever, they may boast 
of better things than having served 

Pete rborow /It Well said, my Quixote of orders 
grey 1 The next proposal I expect from you, is 
the settlement of differences in the moon , the 
second, the abolition of the slave-trade , and the 
third, of the Inquisition 

renn As to the moon, thou hast more to look 
for there than I have, and I should gladly see 
thee nghted hut O that God would grant both 
those abolitions 1 I do indeed hold it just and 
reasonable m any powerful people to insist on 
them 

Peterborough Insist 1 when a nation insists on 
anything against another, it declares war 

Penn There is nothing in this life worth quar- 
relling for, and there is nothing to be gained by 
it m another yet, apparently in the present state 
of things, wo never can he long at peace Our 
quarrels arc as frequent and as irrational as those 
of children Since howeier the great evil of 
bloodshed must yet for some time continue, let us 


hope that, if the victory ehould ho ours, the only 
punishment we inflict on the governors l>e the 
civilisation of the governed Let us hope that 
we may exact the freedom of the Africans and of 
the Spaniards, and may empty for ever the holds 
of the slave-ship and the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion We have tho samo right to stipulate the 
one as the other, and a much greater than to 
demand the cession of a single village, or the 
transfer of a single man 

Abolish the slave-trade ' Ah, who can ever 
hope it ' Whoever shall effect this, will have 
clicctcd more than the twelve apostles They but 
threw a stone at a sparrow, and did not bring it 
to the ground , he will have placod his foot upon 
a serpent, more l cnomous than ever was feigned 
by fear or poetry, and will have crushed it in all 
its folds from the setting sun to tho rising. What 
in comparison have all the philosophers done, or 
what have all the religious 1 they have raised much 
dust, and have removed little lie indeed hath 
conquered his enemy who binds him by moral 
obligations , be indeed is great and good who 
knows how to make other men so , and he is in a 
worse condition than a slave who reduces a higher 
mind to slavery, incessant horrors haunt him, 
and eternal punishments (if there be any such) 
await him ' 

Princes of the oarth 1 will ye never hear a truth 
unless w hat is preached to you by your fellows at 
tho scaffold 1 Have ye forgotten so soon your last 
lesson 1 Alas ' must it be repeated to yon 1 
Pi terburuugh The old admiral would not per- 
haps have been so civil as to ask the question of 
them He would have preached to them when he 
had cropped the hair from both cars, and had 
erected a sounding board tohis liking at Whitehall 
Penn Fools 1 it is they who make such men as 
my father He had his faults but be feared God 
and loved bis country Let uh honour him I I 
must ever do it 

Peterborough And I too I admit e and venerate 
many whom I shonld ho glad to fight against 
Penn Strange creature 1 Are we then images 
oi clay, baked by children in the sun, to be broken 
for their entertainment 1 
Peterborough The first of us are hardly worth a 
serious thought 

Penn And yet how much happiness might 
even those who arc not the first of us, confer 1 
Peterborough I should havo said enjoy 
Penn I said it 

In the spirit of religion, which is humanity 
and nothing else, 1 may nevertheless demon- 
strate why these children of the mountains fought 
courageously They believed that thoy were 
protecting the household and the house itself of 
God they believed that then sufferings wore 
trials, and that this life was given them for endu- 
rance, in proportion to which shonld be tbeir 
happiness in the next Hope is the mother of 
Faith 

Peterborough Who has a twin daughter very 
like her, named Foil} 
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Penn. Thy father may perhaps hare eaid before 
thee, what mine often did, that good parents have 
sometimes worse children than one might have 
wished It would however be inconsistent m theo 
to deny that energy and endurance are useful 
Now nothing more certainly than Hope gives 
both endurance and energy to fighting men If 
she can likewise give them to the suffering and 
imbecile, she must appear to thee still moreadmi 
Table, as doing what is htider and better Belief 
in a future state of happiness, as a recompense 
for unmerited and unaioidahle evil, renders men 
patient and contented and this effect neithei their 
activity nor their ingenuity, neither their turbu 
lence nor their eloquence, can bring about It 
would lie strange if that should be a weakness, 
which all the wisdom in the world can not equal in 
its efficacy 

Petirbornugli I am glad to hear you talk m this 
marinei upon energy, since it proves that you 
yourself arc not. at heart, so indifferent to it as 
the generality of the sett Their prac tiees would 
destroy bv dcgiecs the vigour of the human Intel 
leet , and the most energetic of our actions would 
be when w e snee/i m the sunshine 

Penn You, my friend, like the generality of 
mankind, seem to have formed to yourself no idea 
of energy hut in acts of violcn e Now there 
may lie us much of it in saving a man fiom 
drowning as in drowning lmn It indeed we are 
prone to evil, which you agtecwith us in liehev 
mg, and on which supposition most sects of 
philosophy, and all religions and all hws ace 
founded, more energy is ieciui*ite in doing well 
than hi doing ill If the mind is subject to its 
tempests and tin nndnes ninii strength and firm 
noss arc shown amid them )>v immovability thin 
by velocity We yield to wiong and filschood, 
if indeed 1 mey employ two terms upon one 
thing 

Peti thorough llow is that > 

Penn Wrong is hut falsehood put in practice 

Petertnrrough \\ ould it not bo bcttci to depose 
the theoretical falsehood and to repress the prae 
tical 1 or do you look only to the private harm 
done to yourselves, careless how tar the evil may 
run on through its impunity > 

Penn Falsehood isforasiison truth is ctem il 

Peterborough William 1 William' the ctemitv 
of truth is not yet begun and the season of false 
hood has existed fiom the creation of man I 
do not believe that this will ever cease, or the 
other cv or commence if it should, ninctonths of 
the world will rise against it and overthrow it 
Your wild men here will be the only men neutral 
not canng an elk’s antler about the matter Those 
who could disseminate tiuth, with a large and 
copious hand, through all tho nations of the w orld, 
abstain from doing it for there is no great mind 
without a share of foresight, and no share of 
foresight that does not glanco down occasionally 
on the sharer Hence those men calculate how 
much good tho disseminating of truth will do to 
themselves, and how much good the garnering 


and secreting of it Few of them come to any 
other conclusion, than that it is better to hold it 
back for the present They put it off from the 
work day to the marketrday they put it off from 
tho market day to the fair day , and there they 
walk among the booths and benches, until they 
hnd a commodity to exchange for it a sword 
knot, a ribbon, a piece of purple or scarlet silk, 
or something that roughens m the hand, like 
gold You, adverse os you are to tho profession 
of war, or even to personal defence, are more 
enthusiastic about the ValdenBcs, and (I would 
swear for you) would fight better for them, than 
almost any of our noble generals, who would 
despise them because they fight without uniforms, 
and who would hate them because they fight for 
themselves 

Yon have related these battles with more spirit 
and cncigy than become your stoicism, and you 
leave me onlv to regret the want of name in the 
rental oi heroism This is the principal defect 
in modem historians, the worst of which arc the 
English They see only kings and ministers, 
anil when they should he busy in action, they 
sink to the knees m the heavy sandh of disquisi- 
tion The couiagc, the firmness, the philosophy, 
w Inch w ould have clev ated men to the first station 
in a republic, aic mentioned but in their effects 
A victory is the kings or the nations the held 
that planned it, the hand that guided to it, are 
unseen, unknown Self devotion to any great 
1 iusi IS without a reioril, and alistrait piuuiplcs 
lie among i old reflections The immortal authors 
of antiquity ihissclcd out the more prominent 
ihaiaiters mil tiaccd the less we have only 
white and black upon ouc smooth surface 

Piun Beware 1 beware' Do not make me more 
of a republic m than 1 am Certainly we find the 
n unes of tewer great men in our English histories 
than in the ancient yet if our nation had pro 
duecd fewer oui institutions mubt have been 
worse The assertion and the tlcfcmc of freedom 
arc never made without danger Some are now 
living, and many have died lately, who hazarded 
their properties and lives for public law , and no 
few lost them for it Instead of mentioning thorn 
with honour and reverence, we calumniate and 
revile them This indeed will always be the ease 
under the influence of party but, taking a wider 
and fairer view of the subject, we find, as thou 
leailest me to remaik, that English writers are 
less disposed to i elelmitc English worthies, than 
are the writers of any other country those who 
improved its condition and laboured for its glory 
There arc histones, and not deemed bad ones, 
w herein are omitted the namcB cv cn of the great 
c iti/ens by w horn our freedom was founded If 
the Greeks and Romans hod done so, we should 
not have been supplied with that renovating 
“■pint, which keeps alive in us the generous sen- 
timent these ruder but stronger men implanted 

Why dost thou cut the air with thy wand, 
spurring at once and coercing thy animal T 

Peterborough 1 was recollecting with admire- 
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Hon (he valour of your Valdenses Glorious * to 
make such a resistance against a regular force 
Penn And Is it for this only, or for this pnn 
cipally, that they are admirable > Soldiers could 
not have acted so , for even the best of them are 
vicious The very names of vices were unknown 
for the most part to these persec uted men m 
somuch that in the whole of their annals for 
many centuries, we find no instance of juridical 
animadversion on a single crime Tkuanus in 
forms us that there was not a lawsuit among 
them until the sixteenth century, when a peasint 
richer than most others, sent his son to study the 
law at Tumi who on his return brought an action 
against hib neighbour, for letting some goats e it 
his cabbage l’opc Innocent the third was re 
solved on exterminating them The French 
historian Girard saith hereupon that nothing in 
fact drew down so heavily on them the hitred of 
His Holiness as the freedom wherewith they 
reprehended the vices of ecclesiastics 
Now wilt thou tell me tint it is a matter of 
indifference in religion whether the professors 
of it persecute and muidcr us for the detection of 
iniquity 01 search into it and rcpiovc it 1 Wilt 
thou tell me that it is better to keep a strong 
hand over others than over ourselves i or to 
examine the secrets of their hearts rather than 
our own i Lax morals may appear for a time 
opportune and convenient to thcc but wouldsl 
thou wish thy son or thy dvnghter lftliouhydst 
one, to cxpencuc c the utility ot them > or wouldst 
thou choose a domestic in town or country as 
being the wiser or the honester for thinking like 
thyself i 

P to lot ou fh It would bring him to the gillows 
witlmi the yeir for such fellows can hive lio 
sense of lionoui to direct them 
J’eini Sc use of honour it appearcl h to me is 
that exquisite perception wherehv e mau appro 
hendeth how he m ly do the most injury to otlu rs 
for the longest tune how he may lie most inept 
aide to society at the least exjieuse or pams My 
own Bcnscof it on the conlraiy 1 would desire to 
be such as m ly direc t me how to do to others 
what shall both content and improve them, not 
concealing my own infirmities not exposing theirs 
Among you, a lofty spirit must he ev er au inti im 
mablc one, and Courage hath not room for 
Patience at the side of her Yc pinion every 
thing done against your God and nothing done 
against yourselves which maketh me sometimes 
doubt, whether those who arc called liberal may 
not be penulycnture the most illiberal of mankind 
In this country we must assist one another and 
the necessity brings its blessing Our religion 
and our polity spring alike from a virgin soil in 
neither of them are wo tethered to the stump of 
old superstitions Haply thou art listening so 
patiently because thou heedest so little i 
Peterborough In o, indeed Not only do I liRtcn 
to you with patience and pleasure, but even dis 
cuss with you such questions as I should nauseate 
with others , because your religion does not tear h 


you to seek for occasions of hatred on divergencies 
of opinion Men, no longer m wolf skua, but in 
velvet or brocade, and slit sleeved and white- 
handed, still continue to sacrifice human victims, 
not indeed w ith the knife, because the laws wrest 
it out of the fist, but with heart and soul , and 
bum the offender m the fires of their cv ll passions 
1 do believe that many of the early Christians (for 
1 know that some of the living) would listen 
calmly to the most inconsiderate doubts, and 
would rather sutler pam from them than inflict it 
for them But such a spirit never was universal 
or prevalent And why! because, as I have said 
before and as pneRts of all sects hav e agreed, 
Christianity has never yet taken root in any 
country undei heaven It resembles what we 
often see on our tublcB at the dcbscrt, dwarf fruits 
m ornamental vases 

Penn Idleness is no sign of dignity with us 
mmistcml previncition no passport to princely 
trust N o man s luxuries arc here so mischievous 
as to wring the mouldy morsel from the famished 
peasant and to drill his son against him if he 
should demand it back The smoke of our 
chimneys may rise above our roots unpaid for, 
and we m ly sec the face of day and the works of 
God, without the demand of a shilling to the 
showman 

Petirbotough Dear William no nation pays for 
light and air, although hearths in many countries 
arc still tixcd 

Pmn Yi hen human beings are so degraded by 
slavery as to p ly another for the use of thoir own 
fire pi ices anil fuel they will m the next genera 
lion he coerced to pay even for the common air 
and light 

Petri b n ugh Your natural calmness my worthy 
friend sot(l> is you speik hath surely left you 
No nation upon eirth ever yet submitted to such 
branding ignominy sue h he irf eating despotism 
Miuhcs however, and something ot usurpation, 
will ultimately find entrance or force it, even 
here Decorations and distentions are natural 
objeetsof desire throughout the world Religion 
herself so pretty and innocent m her girlish 
clays becomes, as slit grows up, 

A drab of state a cl: It silver jade 

mil in the midst of her finery, she tosses down 
her gm grenadierly c rics “ Come along with me , 
ind ku ks you if you hang bock m going whither 
she would closet you W ho knows but that friend 
1’cnn some time hence, may be found t uttmg out 
a pair of lawn sleeves from the most approved 
pattern at the milliners in Lambeth 1 while the 
worn hen are debating round, what colour ib best 
for hiB more sanctified order of the garter, and 
whether a loop and button on the lieaver might 
not, m all righteousness be allowed to his house 
of peers It is difficult to say what is the worst 
part of us the best part is the possession of 
good easy fortunes, and the facility of mending 
them, when tliev want it, out of any man s Bhop 
w e clioose to enter But the worst of Religion is, 
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In my opinion, her wUfulneee in having tragedies 
acted by her own lervnnts, when thoro ore so 
many fine piece* performed in other houses, with 
universal applause. 

Penn Friend Mordaunt, I do not require of 
thee to speak gravely , thy high spirits and witti 
ness become thee and truly 1 love to sec every 
man as Nature formed him, bating his propensity 
to selfishness and injustice, lit which we arc most 
of us influenced, unless we check them ThoBe 
are the causes why the decorations and distinc- 
tions thou mentioncst are so generally the objects 
of desire, that thou deemest them naturally so, 
and universally Men sec them belonging to 
others who are without merit, and are angry at 
it , yet would they themselves snatch them from 
peoplo who have merit But suppose that, instead 
of garters under the knee, like hoydens, and 
buttons lug as sun-flowers on the loft pap, ye 
substituted the hearty smile of every houRC >c 
entered, a pressure of the hand for every uolcnce 
ye had calmod, and the thanks of your own hearts 
for every wrong ye had redressed, would the cx 
change ho much against you 1 TIicms trappings 
and accoutrements, this holiday bravery of groom- 
hoy harness, can influence our people no more 
than the feathers and ochre of our brethren in 
the woods Where there is cleanliness and decency 
there is usually content the same well regulated 
mind produces both Ambitious men 1 lute 
always found disorderly and sordid. 

Rising out of a condition so different from the 
barbarous one, wherein Foodality set up her lions 
and leopards and other wild creatures, real or 
feigned, which y c not unapt !y call j our supporters 
wo must undergo some ages of silage hf< in these 
forests, we must lie hunters aud murderers and 
oppressors, long lwforc we can raise onrsclv cs to 
the same lino with you And what advantages, 
I will not ask tboc, can others derive from it, liut 
what dost thou thysclt 1 Art thou not indignant 
and scornful that others arc preferred to tlice 1 
This Indignation and scorn could not arise, wore 
your institutions good and fitting Wherever 
institutions arc not deplorably imperfect a wise 
man will find employment for his wisdom The 
best carpenter will have work given him, even in 
places where tittle judgment is exercised Shall 
then he who is most capable of acting or of rea- 
soning, he neglected or uncmplov ed 1 

A house of peers in Pennsylvania 1 T have no 
mvntresses , nobody has cut another « throat for 
me ; nobody has increased my prerogative bv his 
interpretation of my laws on what grounds then 
can I erect a house of peers ' and on what other 
canttt thou trace the foundation of one any- 
where i 

Peterborough It is wiser and pleasanter to look 
at the consequence than at the origin I’ahshed 
manners, and that mutual civility which you 
inculcate and exact, arc acquisitions from ans 
tocracy 

Penn Hade, no doubt, under those who, 
liko lampreys, have always their heads on the 


ground, wnggling their bodies incessantly and 
for what ’ why, to suck a stone. 

Peterborough Faith * there arc "many of them 
who suck better things than that and whose 
suckers arc of such strength and dimensions, 
they can wrinkle your pockets and bags across 
the seas I am no courtier, nor ever shall be. 
Soldier I am, and shall he always, and equally in 
readiness, whether in the field or out This must 
depend upon the cabinet, as such things are fitly 
called 

In games of polltios and games of cricket 

Pome must stand out while others keep the wicket 

There is a rhyme for yon 

Pen n Truly I should have suspected it of being 
one 

Peterborough Suspect. aB acutely that I did 
not take my scat to serve or to bleep on it 
If I act and think for myself at present, dependent 
as I am and in pupilage, there is little dangerthat 
a place m the peerage wall teach me tho trade of 
a lackey 

Penn Thou tlnnkcst so , and venly I think so 
too lmt riches make home men vale, as poverty 
makes others proud In England, good manners 
mav grow perhaps only m high places, where 
truly, in the finest seasons, I have met with 
hut scanty irops the gentry imitate you , the 
merelunts them Thus far thou art nght But 
dost thou imagine thai good manners may not 
spring up from uiuIct every form of govern- 
ment > The Goths brought them into Europe , 
the Moors perfected them yet should we not 
have had them without the Goths or Moors’ 
oi would we desire the Goths or Moors again 
with us, because we happened to derive from 
them a modification ot good manners > Hast 
thou ever witnessed a single uncivil act orun 
becoming speech, within the fortnight thou hast 
spent among us > 

Peterborough 1 must acknowledge I never found 
anv where such concession and tom illation In 
the French there is a glossiness of character 
they arc easily broken and easily fused again, and 
arc the liest when they are the most superficial 
What a scoundrel in scarlet was Richelieu, be- 
cause he had one tendon more in him than the 
generality have, and was always springing upon it 

Pain His intellect (if Ins writings are any 
proof) was indeed very limited ami its limits 
wore contracted into a smaller compass by his 
jealousy and vanity hut his confidence gave him 
power, xnd power increased his confidence so 
that ’ t overthrew many men stronger than him- 
self He however had them in a slippery place to 
trip fiem up in A mere child, with a king m 
his yiand, may break many heads and close many 
eyes about him 

T find, friend Mordaunt, thou wilt soon he one 
of us 

Peterborough How so’ 

Penn Thou bcgmneBt to speak plainly, albeit 
thou, m speaking of the man Richelieu, uscst a 
term eschewed and dropt by us friends. 
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Peterborough By another such deduction you 
may argue that I am growing old 
Penn Nay, there the deduction is too fine for 
me * take it up and trace it, I pray thee 
Peterborough I begin to speak plainly, and 
must therefore be soon one of you, since you 
speak so That I am growing old is as clear, 
since I have begun to be fond of young girls 
Perm. Out upon thee ' filthy man ! when wilt 
thou sober i didst thou ride up so closely to me 
to whisper that 1 Away 1 away 1 Thou wilt not 
desert thy country for the French, I think hut 
we may discuss the matter of politeness, in which 
they cxcell, as they teach us Compared with one 
of our society, who claim none of it, a Frenchman 
would appear to thee the more polite, from thy 
preconceived ideas of politeness ; and an English- 
man more hearty, from preconception also For 
the foundation of civility it is requisite that all 
malignity be smoothened, and that evil-speakers 
be inhibited like evil-doers 

Peterborough Yon must purify our English 
blood then \V c bave within us that acrid salt 
which effloresces eternally, and which, it appears, 
we must rub oiT one against the other The 
French, and the continentals in general, indulge 
in evil speaking, only as the groundwork of witti- 
cisms The Englishman is contented with it 
crude and massy, and returns day after day to the 
identical dish, hot or cold, seasoned or unseasoned, 
with an incurious, equable, persevering, straight- 
forward appetite 1 have known even our womon, 
and those the mildest and most religious, insinuate 
sueh things of their acquaintance, as would dis- 
credit the whole family, and render it wretched 
throughout its existence 
Pen n Tot thou couldst listen to these Rircns , 
and not only while they sang, but while they were 
tearing the flesh from their prey 
Peterborough Vie must take the evil with the 
good the region of spices bears the uptu-trre 
Certain they will speak ill of mo when 1 have 
turned my back, I defer the moment as long as I 
am able 

What is here’ Wheel round the black mare, 
William, or you will see what you would rathernot 
Penn Where ' show mo it 
Peterborough I did not believe that you counte- 
nanced any kind of gaming 
Penn We forbid it rigorously 
Peterborough What arc those men about yonder, 
with several looking on ’ They surely are drawing 
lota, 

Penn Those four men upon the bench under 
the old acacia ? 

Peterborough The same 
Penn. They are deputed to judge a cause We 
have no solicitors, as thou knowest every citizen 
stateth his own case four intelligent men are 
appointed by lot as judges, in presence of the 
litigants they draw a Recond tune, and he to 
whom the lot falls, decides the question 
Peterborough You disclaim all honours and dis- 
tinctions , yet do not you entitle these men judges ’ 
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Perm While they are to-morrow one of them 
may be called the hatter, another the mason, 
another the skinner. 

Peterborough Ha' no wonder that fellow ib 
upon the bench 

Penn Thon knowest none more prudent in 
investigating, more patient in deliberating, or 
more upnght in deciding Despise him not lie- 
cause his skins are in his shop rather than upon 
his shoulder, nor because an ox’s is not an ermine’s 
Peterborough. What salaries have these peoplel 
or rather, what compensation for loss of time! 

Penn Thou spoakest too good English Loss 
of time I this at least is not the portion of it that 
is lost W e repay them, as is reasonable, for the 
good they do 

Peterborough That is what I asked but how ’ 
Pc tin Ily enabling them to do more good 
Peterborough. The honesty and rectitude of your 
people would induce those of every nation to a 
commercial intercourse with them, if vour agricul- 
tural occupations allowed it 
Penn It is untrue that nations can not be at 
once agricultural and commercial That the most, 
commercial arc the most agricultural, the Btutcs 
of Holland and indeed the Netherlands at large 
arc evidences, and, in another hemisphere, China 
Attica, composed of rocks, was better cultivated 
than Sparta Carthage and Alexandria, Bruges 
and Dantzic, put into motion fifty ploughs with 
every rudder 

Remove from mankind the disabilities that 
wrong systems of government have lmposod, and 
their own interests will supply them both with 
energy and with morality 1 speak of men as wc 
find them about iih, possessing the advantages of 
example and experience 
Here we are at home again Thy valet is run- 
ning hitherward with his hat off, beating tho flies 
and gnats away My helper Aliel standeth 
expecting me, but knitting Uose 
Abel 1 Abel 1 

Abel Friend, what woridst thon ’ 

Penn Take my mare and feed her Hast thon 
dined ’ 

Abel Nay 
Penn Art hungry’ 

Abel Yea 
Penn Greatly’ 

Abel In thy house none hungereth painfully 
but venly at this hour my appetite waxelh sharp 
Penn Feed then first this poor good creature, 
the which is accustomed to cat oftener than thou 
art, and the which haply bath fasted longer 
Abel Thou sayest well it shall be done even 
os thou advisest. 

Peterborough There are only three classes of 
men that wc in general have no patience with , 
superiors, inferiors, and equals. You have given 
me abundant and perpetual proofs that you can 
bear the two latter , and I am persuaded that yon 
would place any decent one of the former in the 
some easy posture, if God, decreeing his happiness 
or amendment, should over direct him toward you 
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MIGUEL AND 

Mother My dearest son Miguel I before I give 
you my benediction on your return, or receive a 
kiss from you, although in my hurry and in the 
kindness of my heart I wiped away the snuff for 
the purpose, and you stand expecting it, I must 
be assured that you are deserving to bear the 
name of a glorious archangel, and that what you 
propose to swear to morrow you will unswear the 
day after 

Miguel Dearest mother 1 most unworthy should 
I hold myself to bear the name of our brave and 
gallant archangel, if 1 hesitated to assert the dig- 
nity of the throne, by breaking that oath, or any 
other to which the people is a party. 

Mother Now come to my arms, my dutiful 
child ' 

Miguel (sneezing). What a jar of snuff my 
mother is ' 

Mother [la 1 ha ' ha ' so many blessings upon 
thoc ' These sneezes foretell much good , three, 
in honour of the Holy Trinity the very names 
you swear upon 

A word in your car 1 Do you know we have 
been forced to marry your sister • 

Miguel What uncle have you found for her 1 
Mother Alas I none whatever nor ev cn a rela- 
tive in blood The young reprobate lwd not the 
confidence to wait a few years for a nephew 
Why do you shake your head, holding the whole 
red of both lips bets ecu your teeth i 
Mujuel 1 too must marry • 

Mother Ay, ay t but lawfully and religiously 
and royally, and according to the custom of our 
House My dear son, I shall put my dear grand 
daughter into bed with you on the day shu is 
twelve years old llefore that tunc I sill look 
out sharply, and afterward y ou must 
Miguel 1 heard a hermon at Pans, in which 
the missionary told the young ladies to their 
laces, that a man ought to have as many eyes as 
a spider, and os much facility in spinning a web, 
if ho hoped to catch them or hamper them in 
their frolics “ Do you receive them elderly,” said 
he, “they arc peevish, and make you more so do 
you take them in the middle of life, they think 
themselves just a match for you, and the contest 
is never decided until one oi the antagonists is 
mado suppler by the last unction , before vv hick 
period there is trick for trick, taunt for taunt, 
accusation for accusation if you expect any 
advantage from a tenderer age, you discover that 
they are childishly fond of exhibiting before y our 
male fnends, how greatly and vn how short a tunc 
they have advanced under your instructions ” 
Mother Nothing short of inspiration could have 
taught the blessed missionary these truths bccu 
lars do not know half the wickedness of the world, 
nor liehevc it, nor dream of it, until their pastors 
lead them by the hand and show it them W ell, 
another time about this. The girl might, how- 
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evor, have waited for some royal prince to espouse 
her then many would have taken her part, and 
more would have sympathised with the hus- 
band Well, well i these are light matters very 
vexatious though, when one has nothing else to 
think of 

How were you received at the English court 1 

Miguel Passably The court was as civil and 
polite as could be expected from a Protestant and 
northern one 

Mother And the people, how did they behave 1 

Miguel The commonalty is the rudest m the 
world , oven the richer 

Mother I wonder the nation should continue 
to be so unlike ours many of it have been at 
Lisbon beside, they take snuff and are baptised 

Miguel They treated me no better than if I 
had been brought up without cither One asked 
mo who whipped off my father 

Mother Whipped off' lie went off without a 
w hipping l 

Miguel The fellow meant despatched , sent out 
of the world 

Mother What business was that of the fellow's! 
Was not the king my own husband 1 Might not 
I do as 1 liked with my own 1 What have their 
princes been fighting for 1 Was it not for the 
rights of the throne 1 You had no more hand 
m it than the rest of us Ferdinand of Spam 
attempted the same against my brother Carlos 
and was not lie complimented m a private letter 
by the king of England for escaping from the 
Cortes i and was he ever blamed by that king or 
any other tor what lie did in lus own house 1 
Would Honor Cannin have tieen permitted to 
occupy the post tie did occupy, unit n he had 
consented to the overthrow of the liberal party in 
Spam > and did he not order Honor A 'Court to 
denounce to us the most liberal of them, Alpuentc, 
and to drive him out of his bed at midnight, 
trembling under the coldness of the rain and 
under the weight of his cighty-onc years 1 And 
lias not Honor A’Court been made a peer for it, 
ami other such services 1 All kings love our 
i ousm Ferdinand, excepting those who have lent 
him money and noDC think the worse of him 
for the misfortune of missing his blow against his 
father They cannot laugh at us on that score 
If you have no other cause to complain of rude- 
ness, you may nde over this triumphantly 

Miguel Another man said ho was sorry I had 
no daughter, because it forced me to marry my 
niece m her stead, which was going too fax for an 
Infante 

Mother Ignorant creature 1 The Pope would 
have had many doubts and doubloons before he 
consented to it. He boggles at an aunt, and 
grudges a great-aunt A golden pix and ehalice 
must precede them, and manv jars of tamarinds 
must loosen his catarrh before he says henedicite 
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Did oor cousin of France take our cause into 
consideration! 

> Miguel. He advised me by all means to swear to 
the Constitution 

Mother He advise it * an old battered bestial 
rake t He advise it I What I the most Christian 
king! 0 the weak powder-puff of throne and 
altar* 

Miguel I asked his majesty whether in his 
wisdom he thought I might safely overturn it 
He replied that, whatever any king chose to do, 
it was the duty and determination of the Holy 
Alliance to provide that he should do it safely, 
“ As for safety then,” said he, “ be entirely at 
your ease" I asked him whether he saw any 
impropriety in it Ho answered that he was not 
sufficiently versed in the finer and higher parts 
of divinity to solve the question , and that 1 had 
universities and confessors m Portugal as clear- 
sighted as any in Prance He doubted not they 
would enlighten me, and pray for me, and bring 
their flocks aliout me to defend me, and was 
confident I had as little to fear in spirituals as in 
temporals. 

“ In case of a slight commotion," said his majesty 
with his usual benignity, “ my troops arc near at 
hand, and they have hod some practice in com- 
posing such slight and transient differences It 
is time,” added he, “ that the Bourbons and their 
connexions should be united m amity and policy, 
and that Heresy should repose no longer on one 
single lily ” 

Mother l)hl you know what he meant ’ 

Miguel The duchess of Angoulcme told me 

Mother CliavcH is in the mountains you must 
nde over and embrace him, or let him kiss your 
hand at least Pedro lias been playing the fool 
in Brazil, and wishes to play it here When ho 
was a child I could, with a whip or a whistle, 
make hur hear reason , though, to confess the 
truth, so little of a prince is he by nature, he had 
not much more understanding at three jears of 
b age than he has at present You, my dear 11 igncl, 
have been constantly the same a rare quality ' 
Such men are fit to rule the world, and, as far as 
I can see behind and before me, always have ruled 
it and always will 

k Now we will leave reflections for business Tell 
c me, what said that generous open-hearted man, 
Prince Mettermeh 1 Stay , I hope you did not 
sit down with him at cards. He plays well , liu 
wins many gold pieces in the year Tell me, toll 
me , for if you have lost anything to him, any 
great matter, I will not send him the seven parrots 
in honour of the seven ehurchoH, nor the twelve 
monkeys (great and small) in honour of the holy 
apostles 

1 Miguel Dear mother * he does not want par- 
rots nor monkeys, and cares as little for the apos- 
, ties as an Algenne or a Dutc hman I played with 
him, and, although he plays remarkably well, I 
won fifty louis of him. 

Mother. Beally ! well , having made the vow, I 
must send the monkeys and parrots , they are 


dedicated and devoted, and I declared to the 
apostles my intention. Beside, I have a bird-of- 
paradise for his wife, Btuffed with nutmegs, musk, 
and camphor, and with two rubies for the eyes. 
Listen 1 one is a garnet 

Do yon happen to have the fifty louis about 
you, son Miguel 1 

Miguel. Dear mother! I reserve them as an 
offering to the archangel. He would be vciy 
angry to he treated worse than a dozen poor 
apostles, somo of them not gontlcmon by birth 
Mother. The archangol is high-mindod he cares 
little for money 

Miguel A fine candelabrum would gratify him 
Mother There is no room for another in his 
church 

Miguel A uew hilt to his sword 
Mother Beware, child 1 People hko best the 
sword they are longest used to handle his hath a 
gloriously rub hilt to it, and there arc many 
sapphires m it, rough and prominent, that make 
the grasp steady He would not cut so well with 
another for some time. 

Miguel Mother ! I must keop them , seriously 
I must, for another momentous Bervicc 
Mother Another momentous service * is there 
any Bach beside the faith 1 
Miguel When I was in England I was forced to 
ride out every day 

Mother Have not yon paid for your horse-hire! 
Miguel Horses were lent me. 

Mother. How then 5 

Miguel I have erackcd my pantaloon, riding 
with tlio Duque do Duero and Condc Dudcli 
Mother A very Christian like title is the Duque 
do Duero , is it one of onre, or Castilian 1 
Miguel Do not vou know the title * 

Mother I thought it had been extinct 
Miguel Sweet mother ' the Duque do Duero is 
an Englishman, the great captain that killod Don 
Napoleon da Buonaparte 
Mother With his own hand ? 

Miguel lie unhorsed him, and his charger 
trampled the giant to death 1 inquired, and 
hoard it from tlioHe who saw it 
Mother. If ho had killed the misbeliever with 
his own hand, I hhould have thought more highly 
of him hut that is no great matter which a horse 
can do best 

And who is the other, the Condo Dudcli, who 
did such signal mischief to your fork * 

Miguel I lived in his house, he being the first 
minister of state 

Mother Did he treat you handsomely, my 
child '! 

Miguel Handsomely, for a heretic. He gave 
me plenty of fish ami eggs both Fridays and 
Saturdays People say ho has in his service one 
of the host cooks in England yet you will laugh 
when you hear bow he cooked things. 

The eggs in England are not unlike ours They 
have escaped the effects of what is lmscallod the 
Keformation. Fish, I just now told you, they 
have in that country, but they arc somewhat 
o o 
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deficient in the nobler species , no bonita, no 
dolphin , and porpoises and seals must be exces- 
sively dear, and the fishermen very inexpert m 
catching them, not a single slice having ever lieen 
offered to me at the best covered and most deli- 
cate table. They seem really to prefer the coarser 
kinds. The mayor of London sent, as a present 
to Conde Dudeli, a prodigious fish ho called 
sturgeon , a sort of dog-fish, but of the mastiff 
breed, and uncontrollable by cookery If veal 
could be twisted into the consistency of a cable, 
It would bear a distant resemblance to veaL My 
teeth are unexceptionable , bnt they earned off 
perforce a coil of it between every two Fishes 
of this kind are said to be plentiful in Russia, 
and come pickled into England Perhaps much 
of the deal timber, wliuh bears a heavy duty m 
the port of London, is smuggled under the name 
of sturgeon 

Mother Nevor hint it to them let the knaves 
be cheated in the customs Poor Miguel 1 so 
they reduced thco to cut chips, and shavings, and 
splinters, and blocks • What 1 nothing more 
delicate 1 

Mupul I once was served with shat I flattered 
myself were surely snails, but 1 found they were 
only oysters Another time, when I fancied I 
had a fine cuttle-fish licfore me, they put me off 
with a sole 

| Mother Heretics 1 heretics • poor blind creit 
[ tores I little better than Moors, Jews, and Frce- 
l masons I 

Mofuel I have tasted in England eight or nine 
difleront kinds of soup . and vainly have 1 sounded 
the moBt promising of them for a single morhel 
of fat bacon or fresh pork 

Mother Have they no chestnuts and acorns 
then! or are all the pigs kept to clean the 
streets! 

Motor/ I do not know but neither fat bacon 
nor lean ever enters their soup , nor does pork, 
nor sausage, nor heart, nor liver, nor cavear, nor 
vetch, nor gourd, nor oil, nor cheese 
Mother 11a 1 ha 1 I see how it is They must 
trade writh some nations where cheese, and oil. 
and cavear, and gourd, and vetch, arc always in 
great demand . and these they export for lucre 
And perhaps their ummals have no heart or liver 
within them Hut sausage, and pork, and ha< on 
Son Miguol 1 don't y r ou smell something there* 
The English are Jews in disguise I often thought 
as much They won’t have Virgin , they won’t 
have Child , they won’t have bacon 
Miguel I did not say quite that They eat 
swine-flesh bacon has been brought to me at 
table I have seen them eat it, though strangely 
Mother With what forms and ceremonies i 
Mime! Little of those , for in the mere act of 
eating, they really are adepts, and very explicit. 
Mother How then ’ how then 1 I crack to hear 
Miguel Boiled, actually boiled 1 hot, smoking 
hot 1 and served up whole 1 
' Mother Smoking a little, but put into ice, no 
i doubt, to render it eatable, with the radishes, figs, 


shalots, chives, bean-pods, green almond-shells, 
liquorice, and stewed prunes 
Miguel I never saw those with it, all the while 
I was in England , bnt I onco observed it eaten 
with half-grown peas and another time a minister 
of state was so preoccupied by stress of business, 
that he forgot there was chicken on hig plate, 
and (as I live '} ate both together 
Mother And they gave you neither stewed 
prunes nor iigB with it ' My son, they slighted 
yon out of hatred to me, who alwayB had an eye 
upon them which they never could bear. Ham 
licfore a queen’s son m this naked fashion I And 
forsooth they talk about alliance I 
Miguel They often slighted me in the midst 
of magnificence, and apparently of hospitality. 
On my birthday, on the festival of onr blessed 
saint and archangel Don Miguel, out of pretence 
of doing me honour a nobleman of high distinc- 
tion invited lim sons from a public school to dine 
with him m London They did not indeed dine 
with him and you will presently guess the reason. 
Their dinner was served np to them in another 
room and vou must he astonished when I declare 
to you that the principal dish contained a goose 
Mother A w hat 1 

Mu/ucl A goose . and roasted I do protest to 
yon it smelt like a gang of reapers 
Mot lor I was never m Galicia , T never saw any 
reapers 

Migutl I have passed through them, crossing 
the roads in this our l’ortugnl 
Mother Ay, nj , we must have reapers from 
somewhere it escaped me How did the children 
( hew and hwallow sui h carrion ! Plenty of raisins, 
I hope 

Miguil Not a raisin ' 

Mother Why ' even a lender and delicate young 
fox-cub would require a sprinkling of raisins to 
subdue its domineering lusriousness Gccsc are 
more unctuous than lie Foxes, I suspect, are no 
damlics when they have left mother's milk for 
field mice and moles, and poultry but there is 
never a time when geCHe have this advantage 
Birds, I think I have heard, are unaccustomed to 
suckle 

Miguel On recollection, the children ate apple- 
sauce with their goose 

Mother Ila, now 1 that really does come a step 
nearer Christianity 

Mique! Once they placed the hinder quarter of 
a prodigious sheep directly opposite, with the 
least becoming part of its tail toward me 
Mother Sheep 1 tail toward an Infante of Por- 
tugal * son of on Infanta of Spam. What, in the 
name of holy Mary 1 could a sheep or a tail do 
there* 

Miguel You will hardly believe me, when I tell 
you that the English, although they do not eat 
horse-flesh, yet eat mutton 
Mother Of course the very lowest only 
Miguel Not only the lowest, but marquises 
and bishops 

Mother In time of scarcity 
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Migud Latterly all times have been times of too with their earR on , whole hares ■ I do believe, 
scarcity m that over-taxed and over-peopled coun- though I would not assert it, they had even their 
try. These are the very words of one among the teeth m their heads Certainly they had been 
wisest in it , who told me, however, that even the well-fed by the cook , then interiors were quite 
nch m better times would oat mutton full, and I could smell the herbs they had eaten. 

Mather Tnvately, I presume They were poliBhod on the outBidc like military 

Miguel By degrees they have been brought to bools, and had neither honey nor treacle, neither 
eat it openly, and even at great dinners. anise nor cinnamon, neither chocolate nor 

Mother Lord help ’om I canary, neither pomegranate nor citron, neither 

Miguel I saw a whole quarter, weighing ten el team pane nor angelica, noither chestnuts nor 
pounds at the least, at once upon the table , and pistacchios, nor even former and pme-seods about 
the whole m one dish ’em 

Mother They must have vast cauldrons and Mother Do the English take their sustenance 
furnaces by means of the mouth 1 

Miguel It was roasted M iguel Entirely, as 1 imagine , I never saw 

Mother How could it bet Have they any vol- the contrary 
canoes rn London ? or do they cook such dishes Mother Unfortunate benighted souls I So 
at the cannon-foundry 1 little notion have they of Christianity, they can 

Miguel They have no volcanoes in the capital, not even cook 1 
nor nearer than the county of Iceland Miguel You know they have not any oil, the 

Mother You mean Ireland, son Miguel I produce of their eounty 
know they have a volcano there priests report it Mother No* 

Miguel The rich families keep prodigious Miguel No olives 

stores of carbon under-ground, and sell it to the Mother Are yon sure 1 

poorer in hard seasons Although, in our ae- Miguel Near London and Windsor I am ready 

ceptation of the word, they arc not cannibals, nor, to sw ear there is not one 
strictly speaking, cat. raw flesh, yet they only Mutlur Not even in the kmg’s park! God 
half-roast it and the government of France then has cursed the land 

came to an understanding with that of England, Mujuel Perhaps toward Scotland there may 
to give me half roasted meat, and to serve it up be, and upon the hills that have the benefit of 
so hot that it burned my mouth Even the the soa-brcczcB 

plates and dishes were hot I think oil rccollcc- Mother No, child 1 no, no, no I I see how it is, 
tion they once put the same slight upon me at I sec it clearly The Lord in Lib judgment and 
Vienna That indeed one could endure one has mercy lias cursed the land of the Philistines 
only to wait a few minutes, and in cold weather Miguel And, what is more, be takes away the 
the food would grow lukewarm anil tractable flavour from all the ml that is imported, excepting 
They do not cut it in pieces, nor separate it in the hsh-oil, wlm h lie leaves them for cncourugc- 
any manner, before they begin to cat , hut set ment to turn catholics, it always reminding them 
about it voraciously, and as fast, as a morsel is of the olive As for theirs, 1 declare you could 
detached it is consumed They have servants as easily taste fresh butter They tell us it comes 
enough, they might surely have them taught to from Provence, a city in France no wonder 
divide their meat for them Already they do then, in the hands of Jacobins, it comes over 
indeed cut slices from it at the side-board and mixed with water They have indoed fish-oil in 
hand them round From the mutton I was plenty 

mentioning I actually saw the blood follow the Mother But fish oil, son Miguel, is good neither 
knife for body nor soul Is not Count Dudeli rich 

Mother How i was it. killed in the dining-room * enough to allow his wme and oil a seasonable 
Migud No, in carving 1 saw it, and expected time to mature in* 
to hear a bleating Another day there was a Miguel The English use more wine than oil 
peacock served up at the second course, which Mother More wme than oil? Do they light 
even hod the feathers on its head unsingcd, and the lumps m the churches with wme * 
of as fine a purple as when it strutted on the Miguel I am informed they light none in those 
grass Involuntarily did I cover my waistcoat places 

and cravat with my napkin and hold it up to my Mother They are bad enough , but don’t 
eyes , I feared so tho sudden expansion of the tail believe that, son Miguel 1 God would take day- 
Mother What * had it the tail on too * light from them for ever if they dared to put out 

Miguel Not within sight I thought it might his lamps 
be concealod m the body God knows what they But Ron Miguel, you seem no thinner than 
did with it, unless they turned it into sauce The usual . you must have found something you could 
following Thursday there w r as a young pig, whole, eat contentedly, and perhaps these dishes were 
and almost alive The dirty creatures did not invented for no other purpose than to excite yonr 
disembowel it, and out came the entrails, with all wonder a sort of w it, ay ? 
it had eaten, and it looked m my face as if it Migud Lord Dudeli is a vdry witty man, and 
squealed to me for protection There were hares | has many clever things of his own, ready both 
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for friends and strangers, and moreover is much valet had already brought, he bowed with the 
enriched by succeeding to Don Jorge da Canmn, gravest face in the world, and offered me the two 
in whose office he found catalogues and strings fish togetbor, to say nothing of the butter. I took 
of ’em, hanging on every peg for every occasion it ill, but sate silent. To appease my just reeeat- 
He showed me the labels to serorol of these, in meat, the rest of the company did actually eat 
his Right Honourable predecessor s own hand , both at once, and some of them so heartily, it 
which labels I mistook for doctors’ proscriptions, was evident they wished me to believe it u the 
although the writing wus clear and steady, t custom of the country 

took down the words , hero they arc in iny new Mother Fit punishment I though imposed by 
pocket-book “ For gout for gravel for hernia themselves. Strange uncivilised peoplo I It may 
for aathma for gun-shot wouuds for sabre-cuts lie however that this is their way of fasting for 
for ophthalmia ” they have some notions of religion, though erro- 

I obsorrod that a broad nibbed pen had been ncous and foolish, 
drawn over the words, " for gout," and apparently Miguel Mother, nothing can escape your 
with violence that in very fine characters there sagacity and penetration you are perfectly right, 
was written under hernia, "employed in the And now 1 remember another fast of theirs, kept 
house of commons with great success ” under in pen crscncss on Monday Count Iludeb had 
tahre-cut* uul ophthalmia, "a division in the house partridges at table , and I observed that ho took 
upon it Egypt Walcheron thought too a piece of bread poultice, brought hot to him from 
like Will Wyndham’a ‘ killed off ' ” a hospital, and ate it with the breast of the bird 

Mother. Gibberish 1 gibberish I most wit is. The others thought to get offices under him by 
Miguel His friends assured me that his wit doing the same , and, although several did it, 
upon these subjects was irresistible, and will there was not ono that was forced to leave the 
immortalise him But immortality, my confessor company , such strong stomacliB have the Eng- 
told me, is become so creuky and crazy, that he | hah, however unfortified by saffron and asafoetida. 
would not lie tempted to buy un annuity upon it j 1 could say moro upon this subject that would 
at three yoars' purchase He demonstrated that stagger the faith of a capuchin but the capuchin 
truo immortality m this world can only be given would be glad to hear it 
by the pope, and only when two centuries have Mothci So should 1 then 
elapsed after the burial, and when all hut His Mem, I. The English have a university at a 
Holiness have forgotten (ho deeds and existence city they call Oxford , city they call it, not 
of the defunct about to be beatified One gentle knowing that cities must hare walls, and custom- 
man who was present, a good catholic too, begged house officers at the gates There is one college 
to differ from him He haul he ecrtamly had in that university, wdicrc a most singular and 
seen the foliage ot plants between the leaves of most abominable kind of penance is inflicted, 
books, and that they must have been there a andnoteiih the members of that, but several in 
hundred veers, on which principle the great others, are < ondeinned to cat, on certain days of 
men in England contrive to get their names the v ear, or perhaps on one day only (let us hope 
inserted in large well shutting volumes, called it what they cull the Nae-eotlege jmddmg 
biographical, and the most malignant detractor Mother! I dare not tell yon ot w hat material it 
cannot lug them out again Beside, in the Trea- is composed They would alter the form at least, 
suiyand Exchequer there are cithers peculiarly if they had any decency 1 should be inaccurate 
belonging to those oflices, open for the Insurance if 1 railed it inhuman but how brandy or cinna- 
of this said immortality, and whoever is minister mon or pimento, or drug of any kind, can enable 
receives atiekolgratis that is, the people pay font men to swallow one morsel, is beyond my com- 
Lord Budcii gave me oue of these jests daily, prehension 
fivc-aud-twenty minutes alter diuncr , and once. Mother The English have strange notions m 
with the assistance of his cook, a sharp and sati- retard to what appeases the wrath of God. As 

ncal one at the dinner itself, under a dish cover for the court, I have always hated it What baae- 

Mother, Ha* conks arc great helps to great ness and avarice 1 not to make amends for the 
men in wit and pleasantry Wliat was it ho said devastation of your raiment, occasioned by the 
when he came in 1 backwardness of the people in the science of 

Migml Ho did not enter It was Friday, and saddlery V as there no pad, velvet or rabbit-skin? 
there were several kinds of fish at table , and Miguel None, upon my life 1 

knowing that 1 could cat little else, and oliscrving Mother Was it then from a brass-nail that had 

that 1 had been licl|>ed to a slice of turbot, and lost its head, or from a comer of the board that 
had requested a trifle of usafcetula and u few had broken out bchiud 1 

lumps of sugar and a pinch of saffron and a Miguel Neither they have no nails whatso- 

radish and a dandelion, a servant brought me a ever, nor hoards of a hand's breadth, in their 

lolster, well enough cut into pieces, but bwim- saddles 

ming, or licmired rather, in a scnnliquiil paste of Mother. Not even the nobles’ 

flour and butter and though hesaw I had turbot Miguel Not even they 

before me, and had hoard me call for oil and Mother Tho late war then has brought them 

vinegar and grated goat-chee'c, which a civiler down where they should bo. So pressed for tim- 
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ber and stores, we hare nothing to fear from ’em Miguel As from the prodigious genius I had 
Since we are resolved on a rupture, I sec no better displayed m matters requiring " pah I pah !” 
way than through your pantaloon We will cned he, “ no voice can express it Such kings 
remonstrate here is a fine opomng , and much want no advisers , they are only impediments 
may come from it if properly handled Should to the royal spirit What a stroke will it be of 
we engage in war, wc must all contribute The your Majesty's, to raise or countenance a slight 
fifty pieces Mcttcrmcb would not lose fifty disturbance m Lisbon, whereby the English 
pieces for nothing troops will be detained from assisting the insure 

Miguel He did thongh gents and schismatics m Greece, and from op 

Mother Perhaps you saw him privately some pressing the poor catholics m Armenia, and in 
tune afterward the East and West Indies, and in Ireland and 

Miguel He told me that his head ached vio Sumatra 
lently, from the vast exertion lie hod mode in his Mother Ho deserves tho name ho haB acquired 
unsuccessful and hopeless attempt at cards with m Europe 

me , and that until the present time nc had Miguel Why so hard upon him, mother, all 


thought himself a calculator 
Mother How did he proceed to cure his head 


on a sudden ’ 

Mother Hard upon him ' I Bay again ho de 


ache ’ did he go to bed and cry credo three times serves it, for the clearness and rectitude of hiB 


three i 

Miguel He forgot to inform me 


views In regard to the fifty pieces, they being 
the fruit of tho gamingtable, might be placed 


Mothei It might not have done I have a by me m holier liandB than those they came 

formulary but none shall ever hear it for God from, ami may help to bring down on us the 

could never punish a drunkard or demagogue benediction of heaven Being king you cannot 
who might happen to pick it up and to cany it want them 

m Ins month Perhaps on my dcith bed MiguJ Mother, you always prevail do with 

mind, 1 don t promise l only said perhajn 1 cm as you please 

am libenl if you arc Now toll me about the Mutlui I will spend them m priyers to turn 

clever Prince Mcttcmich so clever th vt nobody the hearts of the English They have many 
knows what he would be at and it laBt he things in common with us I myself have seen 
deceives the wisest of us them smoke cigirs they cm play at cards, and 

Miguel When wc wuc alone, he kissed my even (heat they can whwtlc, and dmost dance 
hand afiectionatcly and humbly and said that Having liccn bapti/od, they might be brought 
henceforward he could consider me in no other over to onr doctrines if God would have any 
light than ab king of Portugil and Mgarve vnd thing u> say to them after so long and olmtinito a 
not so much m pursuime ol the powers entrusted rebellion Well, jny son, you promise to lake the 
to me by my august brother oath to morrow, and to cancel it the day following’ 

Mother August blockhead' my c holer nses MijuJ Solemnly 
into my thro it' Tho Constitution il mule' Mother Jcsu bless yon then ' and San Miguel 
Miguel ' Miguel ' deserve tho title of tho M remind him ' 

Faithful, deserve to sit among the other kings of Hero is a little list of names it may be as well 
Europe, and dethrone the lamp lighter Did not to run over some trifling fines from the proud 
Prince Mcttermch give you this counsel > owl wc dthy i fi w imprisonments for those who 

Miguel In truth he did no sueli thing are only heirs longer or shorter in proportion to 

Mother Pretty pnnee ' fine counsellor ' what the ages of their hithi rs very rare executions , 
is the man fit for 1 what did he say then ' thirty or forty, it may be for those who bring the 

Mi fuel lie said he did not consider me the axe on tliur necks by having such stiff ones 
true and worthy possessor of the Lusitanun Six or seven of the more obstinate regiments may 
sceptre ro much from any regard to tho appoint be consigned in succession to dungeons, into 
ment of Don Pedro, his Imperial Majesty of tho which the water can enter as freely as the jailer, 
B ranis, while there were restrictions upon me or into the holds of ships, in which it would 
which hia Imperial wisdom show ed no dihpositiou pu/rle a Dominican to determine whether tho 
to remove timber or the biscuits arc fullest of worms 

Mother. What would you have’ how could ho Let us hear mass directly in the chapel I am 
speak more plainly or more sensibly, in diplo hungry, and dinner is ready at noon to a mo 
matic language ’ Proceed, proceed meat 
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Niedcu Well, mybrother' you have been among Michel Brother, we wore not educated on the 
the frequenters of court and cofloe house more principle of noticing the idea* of the powerless 
recently than I have pray tell mo whit is the Our policy has ever been mvanablo, whether m 
opinion, or rather what are the opinions, of people tho hands of tho intelligent or of the ignorant 
in general on our march against Constantinople The men who burioundcd Catharine, who con 
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versed with her, who corresponded with her, left of the last child carried off by the Arabs , and 
behind them the mark of the aze at certain there was one, he was more frantic than the rest, 
distances in the forest we are penetrating, and but he was of briefer agony, who yet remembered 
we have only to look over the chart and give the name of every hill and mountain he had seen 
directions. or heard of, and called on each and on all to cover 

Nicolat Very true Other states enjoy no such him , for he had caught his infant's breath as it 
advantages intrigue runs into intrigue , duplicity left the body m bis house, and had not dared to go 
doubles upon duplicity , the cable too much forth aud bury it with Christian burial 
twisted outs itself, and tbe anchor lies flat along Nicolai If these things were false they would 
the sand To undo the labours of a predecessor, have been said before Wisdom and Truth are 
and to denounce the fallacy or the folly of his unwinged deities, aud are less to be known by 
projects, is the chief business of a prime minister their features than by their tardiness and tacitur- 
m every other cabinet Have jou been able mty I might have died and have never known 
to find out nothing in regard to their senti- half tbe justice of my cause l’ohcy is a jealous 
meets '( and a selfish thing , and Honour is quite as jealous, 

MxcJui If anj tiling were m them I might have quite as selfish Here find we more than state- 
found it out Gravity, honesty, fairness, unre- 1 papers can enwrap, more than manifestoes dare 
sen ed ness, reciprocity, and a sincere and dism- make manifest A million hearts shall heave 
tercstcd love of peace and order, are m the eyes I these wrongs to God, a million swords shall avenge 
and upon the lips of ail diplomatists The King them Are there men upon earth who dure com- 
of England regards you as lus brother , the King nnt them, and none to say “Ye shall not do it 
of Franco embraces yon as his son , tlic Emperor ! What 1 my brother of Austria talks of modcra- 
of Austria rode side by Bide with jour illustrious j tion and forbearance Let lnm open the prisons 
predecessor, whose views were the same as his, ] ol Mantua a few moments, not for pardon, not for 
and he never will believe it possible that jour , remission, but only that the captive may see. 
Imperial Majesty, equally wise and magnanimous, j looking close, w hether his finger has inscribed on 
can change ono tittle There are thosewho whisper i the slippery green wall tlic right year of our Lord 
the contrary, but none heeds them j in the right place, or ono upon another, ten, 

Niculut Enlaces should have no whispering | eleven, twelve Let him, in Ins imperial bounty 
galleries, or they should he left to the women and apostolic piety, add a mouthful of fresh air 
and pages Ho, V ram. is sais he is insulted not from the marsh, and a slip of sunshine that the 
to believe wlial they toll him and what lie secs dogs on the outside have done with, let him, 
well, 1 am the Iasi man m tlic world who would freely and boldly 1 will not protest against his 
I shake his lielicf, seeing it firm and filling , encouragement of secret sects and novel opinions 

Aliclul He added. If lus impest y the Autocrat He talks then of the centre of Europe, does be 1 
of all tbo Russian bad declared war against the Ml tonli is in the extremity of it he may decide 
Turk to protect the Greek u few years ago, while 1 whether I shall cairy it tot he centre Our brother 
a million or two were luiug, suih war perhaps Alexander grew Iazv and fond of pleasure he 
might have lud its plea aud its abettors hut j deferred file dcilarat ion of hostilities too long I 
since m the whole of the Morea, m the w hole scene t know not whether lus delay of them cost him his 
of tho war, there are not lot tv thousand adult , life or not icrtuinl amour nation would have 
males surv lvuig, nor the same number of temales | risen in arms against him, and against me like- 
ofan age to rcpnsliu e them since all the liojs wise, had our religion liecn longer oppressed, our 
and girls in the country do not amount to thirty honour insulted, oui armies defied, and our 
thousand, it surely requires a seiond thought, treaties violated Let any potentate m Europe 
whether war should he lighted up in the tentre of give me an example of so just a war The strongest 
Europe for so nunutc an ob|o< t His Majesty the I of our arguments is, the declaration of our enemy 
Emperor of \ustna is Imnseli of a ddlcrcnt opm- 1 that he was deceiving us with pacific protesta- 
lon he has recened positive information from lions, and that he never intended to comply with 
indisputable authority, from eve witnesses, that, the arbitration he recently had accepted and long 
rack was the wrote hedness of tlie Greeks, brought | solicited 1 regret that it is impossible for a 
on them by their rclwllion, many who never had j king or emperor to obtain the whole truth from 
fought, come forward m the line of inarch, and j any man, excepting some one perhaps in his own 
threw stones or even berries and grass at the family , and this one is generally on the least 
Turks, that they might finish their existence less r friendly terms with him My regret would, m 
criminally than by suicide and less miserably than 1 my own particular case, have lieen the lighter, if 
by famine I y ou, my dear Michel, could hav c earned my wishes 

Nicolai Great God 1 is this true 1 into execution, and could have conversed, at this 

M ichel 1 asked the same question of the tra- ensis, on terms of equality and intimacy with uttel- 

veller , he saw it hgent and w ell-informed strangers 

Ntcolm I am ashamed of my snpracneSB Meru Michel While l was at Moscow 1 met an Eng- 
fut father of mankind, forgive me ' Ushman, who intended to travel through the 

Michel Many were driven mad by thirst and empire, and to whom, on. his presentation to me, 

hanger, many by desperation, many by the sight I gave all the facilities 1 could 
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Nicolai Are you sure he is not a spy 1 aristocracy will be little better than the higher 

Mtchd. If he is, I shall have a better opinion of classes of the people 
his government than it ever has deserved in the Michel. The Turks appear to be more angry 
memory of man It has employed in no depart- both with France and England than with us. 
ment, from the lowest to the highest, a functionary Nicolai A sensts of indignity is stronger among 
of equal perspicacity He had left Constantinople the Turks than among any other nation upon 
about two months, and he confirmed to me the earth. From me they expected open war, and 
news that the Duke of Wellington has placed him- have it from France and England they expected 
self at the head of the administration protection, and experience perfidy To me they 

NxaJm I know not whether this event is at all would rather open the gates of Constantinople, 
unfavourable to me It must be regarded in two than to them the harbour of Navanno 
points of view During the war, while he held the Let me hear the remarks of the traveller 
command of the army, he showed the light of his Michel Before the troops began to march, he 
countenance to those officers only whose families waited on the governor of Moscow with apian of 
were strong in parliamentary interest whether operations 

he did this aceonling to orders from the ministry, Nicolas Depend upon it, he is a spy then 
or with private and remoter views, is at present How the English are changed 1 The French Bevo- 
no subject for inquiry He must now make the lution has altered the French but httlo, the Eng- 
fortuncs of his military supporters, and not only lish totally The Gallic, twigs shook and bent and 
of those, but of the new generation, their sons and lost some leaves, lint rose up again m the same 
nephews, who were children at the close of hos- direction, resumod the same form, and dmplayed 
tilities. These must be provided for , and war is the same fruits and foliage Whatever was light 
the only means huch is the system of govern- and worthless m France seems to have boen blown 
ment m England Dut England, who suffers more across the Channel, and to have token root m 
by beating than by bemg beaten, is, relatively to England I do not complain of military govem- 
thc other states of Europe, less powerful than she ment , an excellent thing, temperately used , hut 
ever was, and nothing but invasion or madness I Little apprehended that the English would so 
could incite her, for the next half century, to take readily submit to it 

up arms The slower the nation is, tlic readier Michel Something of this occurred to the tra- 
will he the aristocracy, winch must now become vellor, who remarked that the condition of Eng- 
all-powerful Popular power and popular feeling laud is at present what the condition of France 
are odious to the Duke of Wellington , and he has was at the dissolution of the Directory Stock- 
exercised his usual judgment in seizing the mo- jobbers ruled persons of the highest rank visited 
ment when both are at the lowest The few per- and courted them they were raised to dignities 
sons in the House of Commons on whom the above the defenders of the nation The only sign 
country had any reliance, have abandoned the of prosperity was the profusion and waste of public 
hopeless cause, and have made their patriotism money Whore the taxes are enormous, said lie, 
very palatable We may safely admit them to kiss nobody cares who rules, or how he rules The 
our hands, when the pages have removed our liats distress of families, penurj, want, are directly and 
and gloves from the antechamber 1 had per- in themselves but minor evils worse are the 
suaded Mr Canning to join with France in send- prostration of public honour, tho prostitution of 
ing troops against Ibrahim Ever) thing was private dignity, contempt of old usages, mdiffcr- 
ready the two nations would have quarrelled encc to improvement, hopelessness at last and 
within six weeks England, it must he confessed, apathy, even in those who would have given their 
never, m these last fifty years, had a minister mi lives to their countiy 

prudont and wary in continental politics as Wcl- Nicolai Spies often talk m this florid way 

lington He foresees the consequences of such a Mwlul When your Majesty secs the whole plan, 

step , and, not only from hatred of the Greeks and you may think differently of the author 
their adherents, lmt from sound policy, will keep Nicolai Do you recollect it 
his troops away The French are impetuous and Michel Yes, together with what he said to me 
thoughtless , they may invade the Morea, not politically 

with the design of aiding the insurgents, nor with Nicolai I will not again interrupt you , let me 
the hope of holding the country, and thus render- hoar it 

mg the Seven Isles of no utility to England, hut Michel. These were nearly his words 
m order to exchange it for Crete or Cyprus. I Ere you attempt to carry a plan into execution, 
was unable to avert the war I was unwilling to you must not only look toward the road before 
defer it nor indeed could any time he more you, but sometimes on each side and behind, 
favourable for my operations, unless it should bo liussia no doubt is in good intelligence with 
two years hence, when the Duke of Wellington Sweden and Prussia, whose interest it is at all 
may be called to settle things upon a durable basis times to be m harmony with her 
The French government and I must let him have Nicolai He speaks wisely if he is not a spy, 
a war the best plan will be to draw lots which he ought at least to be a pnvy counsellor 
shall gratify him One or other must do it , else Michel The better to ensure the friendship 
things in England can not go on quietly, and the and co-operation of Sweden, I would resign to 
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her, said he, that portion of Finland which was 
last detached from her, together with the whole 
of Lapland, on condition that ahe supply to me 
her maritime force during eight months, the 
Emperor paying the seamen and provisioning 
The king of Sweden is ambitious of possessing 
the entire peninsula , and what is proposed to be 
ceded is worth little to Russia 
I hardly daro mention what he added. 

Nteulcu Speak plainly, my dear brother he 
appears no fool 

Michel lie observed that the Fronch nation 
is in an indescribable degree attached to the 
Polander , and that, not only throughout France, 
but equally throughout Germany, tho sentiment 
la prevalent and universal He recommended | 
that, until the capture of Constantinople, no I 
direct answer should be given to foreign minis , 
ten , that nothing should he said further than I 
Ills Imperial Majesty, having show n a forbearance 
from hostilities unexampled in the history of any 
powerful nation, is resolved to show a disinter 
ostednessyot more remarkable, and to make such 
cessions of conquest as will not only satisfy hut 
astonish Europe 
Nicolai What can he mean > 

Michtl That your Majesty will grant to Me 
hemet All the possession of Hvria, Arabia, Cyprus, 
Egypt, und Mauritania, the Luphratcs being the 
boundary on the East in its whole extent 1 may 
now revert to Poland I 

NxcoUu Now indeed you may 
Michel llo recommends that your M ejesty 
should cede to the king ot Prussia to he gov erned 
by his second son and the heirs of tint prince, 
tho provinces of Varsavia, Grodno, Minsk and 
Volhynu, on condition that 1*ihsmi joins to it all 
her possessions on the right of the Vistul i and 
whatever she retains of ancient Poland on the left , 
and furthermore that Austin restores Gallitia 
This compact, he says, would bo disadvantageous 
to Prussia, unless you erected in her favour a 
kingdom of Dalmatia, adding to it Croatia, 
Bosnia, Scrvia, and Albania, and liounding it by 
tho nver Vcrdar in Macedonia, and by tho ndges 
of Olympus 

Nicolai What would Austria s ly ! 

Michel He proposes that the favourite plan of 
Austria should be executed, though not exactly 
in her manner He would illow to the Arch 
dukes of Austria the whole of Italy which would 
quietly and gladly submit to them if constitutions 
were granted The Duke of Modcn i is detested 
for his avoncc, his treachery, his cowardice, and 
his cruelty the King of Sardinia is unpopular , 
his heir is distrusted and dospisod alike by the 
prince and people , and he would think himself 
fortunate to possess the island \\ hat the Swit 
zors hold in Lombardy may be recovered by pay 
ment of the money for which it was pledged 
All that country, all the country from the torrent 
at Nervi, near Genoa, to the source of the Trebia 
and to the mouth of tho Po, should constitute one 
kingdom for an arehduko another should possess 


the kingdom of Adria, from the month of the Po 
to the Gulf of Taranto, bounded by the Apen- 
nines on the west The kingdom of Etruria 
should extend from the bridge of Nervi to the 
Tiber, and follow the Teveronc to its source 
The city of Rome, withm the walls, might be the 
Popes 

NutdUu Rut the kingdom of Naples, must it 
ho ceded to an archduke? would France and 
Spain consent to it 1 

Michel Sicily is more than enough, he thinks, 
for kings hardly on a level either in intellect or 
information with the wretchcdest and most sordid 
on the Atlantic coast of Africa He supposes 
that Russia, Prussia, Austria, Sweden, and Eng 
| land, are unanimous Franco and Spain hare 
I nearer interests, and may he called homo if they 
, stir By these arrangements, the tumlies of the 
I Empcroi of Austin and King of France would 
govern a larger population m Europe than your 
Majesty, mil England a larger in Asia What 
right or rcison then lias anyone of them to com 
plain of ail undue weight in the balance < Russia 
would he surrounded hystvtes incapable of mo- 
lesting hci while Austria would he well mdern 
1 mhed for a narrow and barren coasl easily to he 
taken irom her in the hrst war with Russia or 
I with Trance 

I Nicolai 1 may alist nn from seizing all I could 
seize , hut I do not like to give up anything 1 
possess 

Michtl An objection forenoon by the traveller, 
who adduced many proofs of shortsightedness m 
politicians from what he called this dibtemper. 

| Nicolai \\ ill others do it if I do l 
| Michtl Again his very words i This reflection, 
he said throws v dimp on nearly all generosity, 
and stmts the higher growth to the standard of 
the low cr IV ill other* ilo it if 1 do* blights more 
good than takes growth and, 1/1 do not, othon 
will, prompts to more cv ll than is allowed to ho 
inert 

Nionlat Plausible 1 there ib something m him 
M hat were his military views i 

Muhel Principally, to follow the march of 
Cesaruu to socure a strong position or two on 
the right hank of the Danube to be perfectly 
sure that the governor of Scrvia is in your interest , 

, and to render him completely so, by granting him 
the gov ernment for life by no means to invade 
that country, or any part of Bosnia, or more of 
Bulgaria than the frontiers to seize or blockado 
ev try port and roadstead, and to occupy or observe 
l all the stronger of the positions, from the mouths 
I of the Danube to the canal of Constantinople 
For this purpose in particular the Swedish fleet 
is desirable The expense, which may appear to 
be greater than of forces equally numerous that 
march by land, is much less The roads of the 
Bea are not to he broken np by the enemy’s 
pioneers the cattle, safely stored m the small 
compass of barrels, are not to be dnvon off am- 
buscades there are none here horses are not left 
| behind for want of provender, for want of shoes. 
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for wounds, or for diseases.* Battering trains do 
not bare consume wbat would almost be sufficient 
for tbe sustenance of the armios and the broken 
carriages of abandoned cannon do not impede the 
passage of the troops. In attempting to penetrate 
the mountains of Balkan, in which many thou- 
sand soldiers must perish, a part only of the pro- 
visions can accompany the army , and the enemy 
will have daily opportunities of attacking it with 
advantage He may delay it throughout the 
months of July and AnguBt, a hen the plains are 
burnt up, and neither provender nor water can be 
procured sufficiently Fevers too will be prevalent 
among you , and certainly not a third of your 
forces can lie brought, after those months and 
that march, against Constantinople Coast the 
Black Sea, with successive armies and incessant 
dcbarcations Water and provisions of eiery 
kind may partly be found and partly imported 
places may be taken as there are opportunities, 
without any great care whether in order or not 
Perhaps it might he more advantageous to take 
Sisepoli before Varna, since it would impede the 
provisioning both of Varna and of Bourgas 
Neither lludshuk nor Silistna need be besieged 
every place lower than Silistna should be occupied 
by gun-boats _■ , - 

Nicolas We must go regularly to work wo 
must take the strong places along the Danube 

Michel The stranger thinks ditrcrcntlv, for 
this reason In the strong places great maga- 
zines are formed, and they are well garnished 
with cannon , but the Turks have few waggons, 
few tumbrils, few beasts ot burden in them , and 
those in the country will be bcized by our Cob- 
sacks, as well as the grain, the straw, and the hay 
So there ih no danger of their rising in the rear of 
you , and, were it possible, you have alwa) s a 
force equal to theirs, in readiness to occupy the 
positions 

Nicolas The distance is greater by the Black 
Sea. 

Mu-hel Somewhat but the march is to bo 
performed m less time You have always one 
flank protected you havo always fresh food , you 
have always fresh water , you have wine, brandy, 
medicines, iron, wood you have, instead of heat 
and dust and suffoi ntion, temperate and salubri- 
ous breezes you have frequent and commodious 
places for halting, and, wbat always should be 
well considered, readier and less painful means of 
canying oft' tho sick and wounded You never 
neod fight unless whore your fleet and gun-boats 
can co-operate. Quantities of projectiles to any 
amount may attend the army If such as have 
lately been invented are employed by your forces, 
undunmishcd and healthy as they would be, Con- 
stantinople can not resist forty hours, and must 
fall before the end of August. The city will 
blaze m all quarters, partly from your fire against 


* This wu published seven teen months before the peseing 
of the Balkan, and the loss of 10,000 horses and oxen 


it, partly from the indignation of the Januaries 
and their adherents, and partly from the revenge 
of the Armenians and Greeks. Your Majesty 
will then enjoy tho opportunity of bostowing a 
forfeited empire on an inveterate enemy By 
the cosBion of all his European dominions to yon, 
any part of them whiuh may bo occupied by 
another must bo evacuated and restored By 
your concession of the rest, Barbary will be no 
longer a scourge and disgrace to the maritime 
powers of Europe Mehemct may reign m 
Damascus or Alexandria, possessing a territory 
larger than France, Spam, Portugal, Italy, and 
tho British Isles, united, and capable with proper 
management of supporting more inhabitants than 
the whole numlier of his present subjects. 

Nicolas In good truth, Michel, I do not fear 
any power in Europe Austria may molest me 
I can rum her OngsMow, one treacherous act, 
and I cast a firejimtid into Italy, and anothor into 
Hungary, v|Jrich the world upon it could not 
extinguish France here would not oppose me. 
Wljp would then ! The season is hot. the wood 
day , a spark is enough I would rather not blow 
it, lest the blaze extend too far, and the wind 
carry it back again toward me There is not a 
government in Europe, among tlie greater, which 
a touch on tlie exterior might not overt urn Borne 
arc laden so heavily with debt they can not keep 
afloat , others bwcII with gross affronts , and others 
agonise with broken promises Then, between 
ourselves, the rulers aro fools and scoundrels, and 
I begin to suspect such diameters arc going out of 
repute 

Did the traveller say anything of his own 
country 1 

Michel. England, ho Baid, is strong m self- 
defence but, udded he, if her minister hod influ- 
ence enough to bring about a war, the people 
would refuse to pay the taxes. You and she never 
neod come in contact you may injure each 
other’s prosperity, you can not shake each 
other s power Let France play with the Greeks 
until she tall asleep upon them it is the business 
of England, who ought to have retained her con- 
quest, to beware that France does not again take 
Egypt. Let England watch her do you rather 
encourage and flatter than perplex her 

Such was the opinion of the imaginary spy 

Nicolas. Bend him to me I will give lum an 
audience and a star, admit him os a privy coun- 
cillor, and appoint him to a post on the Caspian 

Michel. I offered him my recommendations 
he dcclmed them gravely and respectfully, giving 
me his reason 

Nicolas What was it 1 

Michd He said that, having lately been con- 
versant with Sophocles and Plato, he entertained 
the best-founded hopes, m case of a maritime war, 
he should bo nominated, on some vacancy, as 
worthy of bearing His Britannic Majesty's com- 
mission of purser to a fire-ship 
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LEOFRIC AND GODIVA. 

Godwa. There is a dearth in the land, my sweet Leofnc Godiva, wouldst thou plead to me for 
Leofric I Remember how many weeks of drought rebels ) > 

we hare had, even in the deep pastures of Leicos- Godiva. They have then drawn the sword 

tershire , and how many Sundays we hare heard against you ' Indeed 1 knew it not 

the same prayers for ram, and supplications that Leofnc. They have omitted to send me my 

it would please the Lord in bis mercy to turn dues, established by my ancestors, well knowing 

aside his anger from the poor pining cattle You, of our nuptials, and of the charges and festivities 

my dear husband, have imprisoned more than one they require, and that m a season of such scarcity 

malefactor for leaving his dead oz m the public my own lands are insufficient 

way , and other hinds have fled before you out of Godiva If they were starving aB they said they 

the traces, in a hicb they and their sons and their were 

daughters, anil haply their old fathers and mothers, Leofric Must I starve too 1 Is it not enough 

were dragging the abandoned wain homeward to lose my vassals 1 

Although we were accompanied by many brave Godiva Enough ' 0 God 1 too much 1 too much 1 
spoannen and skilful archers, it was perilous to may you never lose them t Give them life, peace, 
pass the creaturoswhich the farm-yard dogs, driven comfort, contentment There are those among 
from the hearth by the poverty of their masters, them who kissed me in my infancy, and who 
wero tearing and devouring , while others, bitten blessed me at the baptismal font Leofnc, Leofnc I 
and lamed, filled the air cither with long and deep the first old man I meet I shall think is one of 
howls or sharp and quick barkings, as they those , and I shall think on the blessmg he gave, 
struggled with hunger and feebleness or were and (ah me ') on the blessing I bnng back to him 
exasperated by hoot and pain Nor could the My heart will bleed, w ill burst and he will weep 
thyme from the heath, nor the braised brain hes at it 1 he will weep, poor soul 1 for the wife of a 
of the fir-tree, extinguish or abate the foul cruel lord who denounces vengeance on him, who 
0< l°ur carries death into lus family 

Leofnc And now , Godiva my darling, thou art Leofnc We must hold solemn festivals 

afraid we should lie eaten up liefore we enter the Ootliva We must indeed 

gates of Covcntiy , or pen-ham c that in the gar- Leofnc Well then 

dens there are no roses to greet thee, no sweet Gudim Is the damorousness that succeeds 

herbs for thy mat and pillow t he death of God’s dumb creatures, arc crowded 

Godira. Leofnc, 1 have no such fears This is halls, arc slaughtered rattle, festivals i arc mad- 
the mouth of roses f find them ever} where since demng songs and giddy dances, and hireling 
my blessed marriage they, and all other sweet praises from party-coloured coats i Can the voice 
herbs, I know not why, seem to greet me wherever j of a minstrel toll ns better things of ourselves 
I look at them, as though they knew and expected i than our own internal one might tell u%, or can 
mo Surely they cun not feel that I am fond of them j Ins breath make our breath softer in sleep ? Omy 
Leofric O light laughing simpleton i Bui wliat I beloved ' let everything he a joyaiicc to us it 
wouldst thou ? I came not hither to pray , and will, if we will Sad is the day, and worse must 
yet if praying would sutn-fy thee, or remove the follow, when we hear the blackbird in the garden 
drought, I would rule up straightway to Saint and do not throb with joy }}ut, Ijeofnc, the 
Michael « and pray until morning high festival isstrown by the servant of God upon 

Godiva I would do the same, O Leofric ' but the heart of mar It is gladness, it ib thanks- 
God hath turned away lus car from holier lips giving, it is the orphan, the starveling, pressed to 
than mine W ould my own dear husband hear the bosom, and bidden as its first commandment 
me, if I implored him for w hat is easier to accom- to remember its benefactor We will hold this fes- 
pllsh 1 what ho can do like God tival , the guests are ready we may koep it up for 

Leofnc How f what is it ? weeks, and months, and years together, and always 

Godiva I would not, in the first hurry of y our he the happier and the neber for it The beverage 
wrath, appeal to you, my loving lord, m behalf of of this feast, O Leofric, ib sweeter than bee or 
these unhappy men who have offended you. flower or vine can give us it flows from heaven , 
Leofnc Unhappy 1 is that all t and m heaven will it abundantly be poured out 

Godim Unhappy they must surely he, to have again, to him who pours it out hero unsparingly 
offended you so grievously What a soft air Leofric Thou art wild 

breathes over us 1 how quiet and serene and still an Godiva I have indeed lost myself Some 

evening' how calm ore the heavens and the earth ' Power, some good kind Power, melts me (body 
shall none oiyoy them ) not even we, my Lcofrn ' and soul aud voice) into tenderness and love. 
The sun is ready to set let it never set, 0 Ijeofnc, , 0, my husband, we must obey it Look upon me' 
on your anger These are not my words, they* are look upon me' lift your sweet eyes from the 
better than mine , should they lose then virtue i ground ' I will not cease to supplicate , I dare not. 
from my unworthiness in uttering them 1 i Leofnc We may think upon it 
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Qodiva. Never say that 1 What I think upon Leofric. ( aside). Ay, ay thoy shall smart 
goodness when yon can be good 1 Let not the in- though. 

fonts cry for sustenance I The mother of our blessed Godiva. Say, dearest Leofric, is there mdeed 

Lord will hear them , ns never, never afterward no other hope, no other mediation 1 
Leofric Here comes the bishop we are but Leofric. I have sworn beside, thou hast made 
one mile from the walls Why dismountest thou I me redden and turn my foco away from thee, and 
no bishop can expect it Godiva I my honour all the knaves have seen it thiB adds to the 

and rank among men are humbled by this Earl city’s crime. 

Godwin will hear of it up 1 up 1 the bishop hath Qodiva. 1 have blushed too, Leofric, and was 

seen it ho urgeth his horse onward dost thou not rash nor obdurate 

not hear him now upon the solid turf behind thee 1 Leofnc But thou, my sweetest, art given to 

Qodiva. Never, no, never will I rise, 0 Leofnc, blushing , there is no conquering it in thee I 

until you remit this most impious tax, this tax on wish thou hadst not alighted so hastily and 

hard labour, on hard life roughly it hath shaken down a sheaf of thy 

Leofnc Turn round look how the fat nag hair take heed thou sit not upon it, lest it 
canters, as to the tune of a sinner's psalm, slow anguish thee. Well done 1 it mingleth now 
and hard-breatlung What reason or right can sweetly with the doth of gold upon the saddle, 
the people have to complain, while their bishop’s running here and there, as if it had life and 
steed is so sleek and well caparisoned 1 Inclination faculties and husmess, and were working there- 
to change, desire to abolish old usages Up 1 upon some newer and cnnmnger device O my 
up ' for shame 1 They shall smart for it, idlers ' beauteous Eve 1 there is a Paradise about thee f 

Sir bishop, I must blush for my young bride the world is refreshed as thou movest and 

Qodiva My husband, my husband 1 will you breathest ou it 1 can not seo or think of evil 

pardon the city 1 where thou art I could throw my armB oven 

Leofric Sir bishop' 1 could not think you here about thee. No signs tor me 1 no shaking 
would have seen her in this plight Will I par- oi sunbeams' no reproof or frown or wonderment 
don ' yea, Godiva, by the holy rood, will 1 pardon I mil say it now then for worse 

the city, when thou ridest miked at noontide I could close with my kisses thy liali-open lips, ay, 
through tiie streets and those lovely and loving 03 cs, before the people 

Qiidiva U my dear cruel Leofnc, where is the Qothiit To-morrow you shall kiss me, and 
heart you gate me' It was not so' can mine they shall bless you for it 1 shall bo very pale, 
have hardened if ' for to-mght I must fast and praj 

Bishoji Earl, thou abashest thy spouse , she Leofnc 1 do not hear thee , tlie voiccb of the 
tumeth pale and weepeth Lady Godiva, peace folk arc so loud under this archway 
be with thee Qodiva ( to herself) God help them ' good 

Gudim Thanks, holy man ' peace will he with kind souls ' I hope they will not crowd about me 
me when peace is with your city Did you hear 
my lord’s cmel word 1 
Bishop I did, lady 

Qodna Will you remember it, and pray 
againRt it' 

Bishop Wilt thov forget it, daughter 1 
Godina I am not offended 
Bi8lioj> Angel of peace and purity ' 

Qodiva But treasure it up 111 your heart 
deem it an tneense, good only when it is con- 
sumed and spent, ascending with prayer and 
sacrifice And now what was it ' 

Bishop Christ save us! that he will pardon 
the city when thou ridest naked through the 
streets at noon 

Qodiva Did ho not swear an oath 1 
Bwhop lie sware by the holy rood 
Qodiva My Bedcomer ' thou hast heard it ! 
save the city ' 

Leofnc We are now upon the beginning of the 
pavement these are the suburbs let us think of 
feasting we may pray afterward to-morrow wo 
shall rest 

Qodiva. Nojudgments then to-morrow, Leofnc ? 

Leofnc None we will carouse. 

Qodiva. The saints of heaven hate given me 
strength and conhdenre my prayers are heard 
the heart of my beloved ib now softened 


so to-morrow 0 Leofnc ' could my name be 
forgotten ' and yours alone remembered ! But 
perhaps my innocence may save me from re- 
proach ' and how many as innocent arc m fear 
and famine f No eye will open on me hut fresh 
from tears What a young mother for so large a 
family ’ Shall my youth harm me < Under God’s 
hand it gives me courage Ah, when will the 
morning come ' ah, when will the noon be over ' 

The story of Godiva, at one of whose festivals or fairs I 
was present in my boyhood, has always much Interested 
mo , and I wrote a poem on It, sitting, I remember, by the 
square pool at Rugby When 1 showed it to the friend in 
whom 1 had most oonddenoe, be began to seotT at the sub- 
ject , and on his reaching the last line, his laughter was 
loud and lmmodorate Tble conversation has brought 
both laughter and stanza bach to me, and the earnestness 
with which I entreated nod implored my fnond not to teU 
the lads , so heart- strlckonly and desperately was I 
ashamed The verses are these, If anyone else should wish 
another laugh at me 

In every hour, in every mood, 

0 lady, It is Bweot and good 
To bathe the soul in prayer, 

And, at the olose of such a day, 

When we have ceased to bless and pray, 

To dream on thy long hair 

May the peppermint be still growing on the bank In that 
plane !— W 8 L 
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WALTON, COTTON AND OLDWAYS. 


Walton God bo with thee and preserve thee, 
old Ashbourne 1 thou art vcril) the pleasantest 
place upon his earth, 1 mean from May-day till 
Michaelmas Son Cotton, let us tarry a little 
here upon the bridge Did you ever see gTeener 
meadows than these on cither hand 1 And what 
says that fino lofty spire upon the left, a trowling 
line’s cast from us ■ It says mcthmks, “ Blessed 
be the Lord tor this bounty come hither and 
repeat it beside me ’ How my |adc winces ' 1 
wish tho strawberry spotted trout, and ash 
coloured grayling under us, had the brcc that 
plagues thee so, my merry wench I Look, my 
son, at the groat venerable houso opposite You 
know these parts as well as I do, or better , are 
you acquainted with the worthy who lues over 
there 1 

Cotton I can not say I am 
Walton You shall bo then He has resided 
hero forty live years, and knew intimately our 
good Doctor Donne, and (1 hear) hath some of his 
verses, written when he was a stripling or little 
licttcr, the which we tome after 

Cotton That, I imagine, must be he 1 the man 
m black, walking abott the house 

Walton Truly said on both counts V\ illy 
Oldways , sure enough , anil lie doth walk above 
his house top The gardens hcic, you observe, 
overhang the streets 

Cotton Ashbourne, to my mind, is the prot 
tiost town in England 

Walton And there is nowhere between Tnnt 
and Tweed a sweeter stnam for tlio tiout, I do 
assure you, ilinn the one our horses are liestnding 
Those in my opinion were very wise men who 
consecrated certain streams to the Muses I know 
not w hether I can say so much of those w ho added 
tho mountains Whenever 1 am lichide a river 
or nvulct on a sunny day, and think u little 
while, and let images warm into life about me, 
and joyous sounds imreose and multiply in their 
innocence, the sun looks brighter and feels 
warmer, and I am readier to live, and less unready 
to die 

Son Cotton ' these light Idle brooks. 

Peeping Into so many nooks, 

Yet have not for tholr Idlest wave 
The leisure you may think they have 
No, not tho little onea that ran 
And hide behind tho first big stone, 

When they have oqulrtod in tho eye 
Of tholr next neighbour passing by , 

Nor yonder curly sideling feUow 

Of tones than Pan's own flute more mellow, 

Who learns his tune and tries it ova 
As girl who fain would plooso her lover. 

Something has each of them to say, 
lie Kyi It and then runs away. 

And says it in another place, 

Continuing the unthrifty ebsae 
We have as many tales to toll, 

And look aa gay and run as well. 


lint leave another to pursue 
What we had promised we would do, 

TiU in the order God has fated, 

One after one precipitated, 

"Whether w e would on, or would not on. 

Just like these idle waves, son Cotton I 

And now I have taken you by surprise, I 
will have (hmshed or unfinished) the verses you 
snatched out of my band, and promised me 
another time, when you awoke tlirn morning 
Cotton If y on must have them, here they are 
Walton (read*) 

Hooks under Okeover park paling 
Hotter than Ashbourne suit the grayling 
Hockloss of people Bpnngs the trout. 

Tossing his vacant head about. 

And his distinction stars, as one 
Not to be touched but looked upon. 

And emit ke nskinoe, as who should say 
41 1 M lay now (if 1 e cr did lay) 

* Tho brightest fly that ehuios above, 

4 V os know not what I m thinking of, 

4 W hat i/ou are 1 can plainly tell, 

44 And so, my gentles, fore ye well > 

Heigh ' heigh 1 what have wc here 1 a double 
hook with a bait upon cuh bide Faith' son 
Cotton, if my friend Oldwiys hul sten these, 
not the verses 1 have been aiding, but these 
others 1 have run over in sileme hi would have 
icproveil me, m lm mild ainu able way, for my 
friendship with one who, at two and twenty, could 
either know so muili or invent no much about 
a girl He lemaikcd to me, the lost time wo 
met, that our climate was more backward and 
onr youth moa forward than anciently, anil, 
hiking out a newspaper from under the cushion 
of hw arm ihui, showed me a paragraph, with 
a i ross in ad ink, and hcven or eight marks 
of admiration, some on one side, some on the 
other, m which there was mention made of 
a female servant, who, hardly seventeen years 
old, charged her master's son, who was baroly 
two older 

Cotton Iv onsense ' nonsense 1 impossible I 
Walton Why, ho lumself seemed to express a 
doubt, for lieneath was written, “Qu if pciyurod 
which God forbid' May all turn out to his 
glory!” 

Cotton But really I do not recollect that paper 
of mine if mine it be, w Inch appears to have stuck 
against the Okoover paling lines 

Walton Look ' they ore both on the same 
scrap Truly, son, there are girls here and there 
who might have said as much as thou, their proc- 
tor hast indited for them they have such froword 
tongues m their heads, some of them A breath 
keeps them in motion, like a Jew's harp, God 
knows how long If you do not or will not recol- 
lect the verses on this indorsement, I will read 
them again, and aloud 
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Cotton. Pray do not bauli your fancy 

Walton (reads) 

■Where 'a my apron ’ I will gather 
Daffodils and kingcups, rather 
Than have fifty silly souls, 

False as cats and dull as owls, 

Looking up into my eyes 
And half blinding roe with sighs 

Cats, forsooth * Owls, and cry you mere} 1 
Have they no bettor words than those for i n if 
people 1 Did any young woman really use the 
expressions, bating the metre, or can }ou have 
contnvod them out of pure hkclihood 1 

Cotton. I will not gratify your curiosity at 
present 

Walton Anon then 

Hero T stretch myself along, 

Tell a tale or siag a song. 

By my oousln Sue or Bet . 

And for dinner here I get 
Strawberries, curds, or what I please, 

VV ith my bread upon my knees , 

And when I hare had enough. 

Shake mill off to bltndmaH I ImJT 

Spoken in the character of a maiden, it seems, who 
little know s, in her innocence, that hluul man s 
buff is a perilous game 

You arc looking I pcricive from off the 
strcimlct toward the clumh In its ihanccllie 
the first and last of the Cockayncs W hole rates 
of men h n i bten cxtcrmui itcd by war and pesti 
lencc, families and names haic slipped down and 
lost themselves b) slow and lmpericptihlc deci} , 
but I doubt whether any breed of lish with heron 
and otter and angler m pursuit of it, li itli been 
extinguished suite the llcpt irehy They might 
humble our pride a whit, mctlnnhs, though the} 
hold tluir tongues The pioplc licit entertain a 
strange prepidite against the nin a/a. 

Cotton W lnt, in the name ol wonder, is that 1 

Walton At your years do not you know 1 11 
is a tiny kind of lamprey , a huger long , it stieketh 
to the stones by its suikti and il you are not 
warier and moie knowing than folks m genual 
from the south, you might take it lor a weid it 
wngglts its whole body to and fro so regularly , 
and is of that dark colour whuh subaqueous weeds 
are often of, as though they were wet through, 
whitli they are not any more than land weeds 
if one may believe young Doctor Plott, who told 
me so in confidence 

Hold my mare, son Cotton. I will try whether 
my whip can reach the window, when I have 
mounted the bank 

Cotton Cunoua * the middle of a street to be 
lowor than the side by sevtral feel. People would 
not believe it in London or Hull 

Walton Ho < lass 1 tell the good parson, your 
master, or his wife if she be nearer at hand, that 
two friends would dine with him , Charles Cotton, 
kinsman of Mistress Cotton of the Peak, and his 
humble servant Iaoac Walton 

Ctrl If you are come, gentles, to dine with my 
master, I will make another kidney pudding first, 
while I am about it, and then tell him not but 


we have enough and to spare, yet master and 
mistress love to see plenty, and to welcome with 
no snch pcacods as words 

Walton. Go, thou hearty jade, trip it, and tell 
him. 

Cotton I will answer for it, thy friend is a good 
soul I perceivo it in the heartiness and alacrity 
of the wench She glories m his hospitality, and 
it renders her labour a debght 

Walton He wants nothing, yet he keeps the 
grammar school, and is ready to receive, as private 
tutor, any young gentleman in preparation for 
Oxford or Cambridge , but only one. They bve 
like princes, converse like fnends, and part liko 
lovers* 

Cotton Here ho comes I never saw such a 
profusion of snow white hair 

Walton Let us go up and meet him 

Olilwai/s Wilcoinc, my friends • will yon walk 
hock into the house or sit awhile in the shade 
here t 

Walton We will sit down in the grass, on each 
side of your armchair good master William. 
Why, how is this 1 hue are tulips and other 
flow ers by the thousand growing out of the turf. 

I You are all of a pvccc, my sunny warnt you are 
always concealing the bcHt things about you, 
extept your counsel, your laismwinc, and your 
money 

Olihoays The garden was once divided by 
borders a young gentleman, my private pupil, 
was bind of leaping bis heels ruined my choicest 
flowers, ten or twenty at a time I remonstrated 
he pitied me on the shoulder, and slid, “My 
dear Mr Oldway s 111 t,1LSC borders if you miss a 
flower you ire uneasy now, if the whole garden 
were m turf you would be delighted to discover 
one Tui f it then, and le iv c tile flowers to grow 
or not to grow, »' may happen 1 mentioned 
it to my wife Suppose we do, said she It was 
done , and the boy s ri mark, 1 have found by 
experience, is true 

Haltov You have some very nice flics about 
the trees here, friend Oldw ivs Chalks, do pry 
thee lay thy hand upon that green one He has 
it 1 ho has it 1 bravely done, upon mv life 1 I 
never saw anything achieved so admirably not 
a wing nor an antenna the worse for it Put lum 
into this box Thou art caught, but sholt catch 
otlieis lie softly 

Cotton The transport of dad Walton will tarry 
him off (1 would lay a wagti) from the object of 
his ndc 

OUluxiys What was that, sir t 

* I pay this tribute to my woi thy old tutor, Mr Langley 
of Ashbtmmo, underwhost tuition 1 passed a yuir between 
Rugby and Oxford Ho would take only ono private 
pupil, and sever bad but me The kindness of him and 
bis wrifs to mo was parental They died nearly togethor , 
about fire and twenty years ago Never was a youth 
blest with three such indulgent and affeotlonate private- 
tutors as I was, before by the elegant and generous 
Dootor John Bleath at Rugby, and after by the saintly 
Beswell at Oxford -If 8 1 
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Cotton. Old Donne, I stuped, u nothing to deer Oldways , we have seen Donne’s sting , in 
inch a fly justicotohimletusnowrhaveasampleof his honey 

Walton All things in their season Oldways Strange, that you never asked me 

Cotton Come, I earned the rods in my hand before 
all the way Walton I am &u to write his life, now one can 

Oldways I never could have believed, master sit by Dove side and hold the paper upon one a 
Isaac, that you would have trusted your tackle knee, without fear that some unlucky catchpole of 
out of your own hand a rheumatism tip one upon the Rhoulder I have 

Walton Without cogent reason, no indeed many things to say m Donnes favour let me add 
but . let me wbisptr to them, by jour assistance that he not only loved 

I told youngster it was because I earned a well and truly, as was proved in his marriage, 
hunting whip, and could not hold that and rod thongh like a good angler he changed his fly, and 
too But why did 1 carry it, bet hink you ) did not at all seasons cast his rod over the same 
Oldways I can not guess water , but that his heart opened early to the 

Walton 1 must come behind vour chair and genial affections that his satire was only the 
whisper softlicr 1 have that in my pocket which overflowing of his wit that he made it administer 
might make the dogs inquisitive and troublesome to his dutiCH that he ordered it to oihciate as be 
a rare paste, of my own invention When son w ould his curate and perfoim half the service of 
Cotton Bees me draw up gill after gill, and he can the church for him 

do nothing he will respect me not that 1 have Cotton Pray, who w is the object of his affec 
to < om plain of him as yet and he shall know the lions > 

whole at supper, after the first day s Bport Oldtiay. The damsel was Mistress Margaret 

Cotton Have you asked < Hayes 

Walton Anon have patience Cotton 1 am curious to know if you will in 

Cotton Will no reminding do? Not a rod or dulgc my curiosity what figure of a woman she 
line, or fly of any colour, false or true shall j ou might be 

have, dad Iraac licforc you have made to our Old nays She was of lofty stature, red haired 
kind host here your intended application (which some folks disliked hut with comely white 

Oltlum/t No ceremony with me 1 desire cicbrows a very slender transparent nose, and 
Speak and have elegantly thin lips covering with due astringeney 

Walton Oldways T think yon were curate to a tteasure of pearls beyond price which, as her 
master Donne ' lover would have it she ncvci ostentatiously dis 

Oldnai/X W heu I was first in holy orders ind played Her chin wan somewhat long with what 
he was ready for another world I should hive simply called a sweet dimple m it, 

WatUm I have he ird it reported that you have quite proportionate hut Donne said it was more 
some of his earlier poctrv than dimple that it w is peculiar that her 

Ohi nay* 1 have (1 lielicve) a trifle or two hut angelic fact could not luve existed without it nor 
if he were living he would not wish them to sec it without her mgclic ficc thit is unless by a 
the light new dispensation He wis much taken thereby 

Walton Why not > he had nothing to fe ir ami mused upon it deeply calling it m moments 
his fame was established and he was a discreet of joy outness the cradle of all sw eet f me ics ind 
and holy man in houis of suffering from hci sedatenebs, the vale 

Oldvays He was almost in bis hov hood w he n of death 
he wroto it, bung hut m lus twenty third year Italian So ingenious are men when tho sprang 
and subject to fits ol lov e torrent of passion sh ikes up and carries away their 

Cotton This passion then can not have had for thoughts, covering (as it were) the green mea 
its object the daughter of Sir George More w horn dow of still homely life with pebbles and blungle, 
he saw not until afterward some colourless and obtuse, borne sharp and 

Oldways No, nor was that worthv lady called sparkling 
Margaret, as was this who scattered so minj lotion I hope he was happy in her at last 

pearls in his path, he was wont to sav that OMiiaifs Ha 1 ha > here we have cm Strong 

he trod uneasily on them and could never skip lines ' Happy no he was not happy He was 
them forced to renounce her by what he then called his 

Walton Let us look at them m his poetry evil destiny and wishing, if not to forget her, 
Oldways 1 know not whether he would consent yet to assuage his grief under the impediments to 
thereto, were he living, the lines running so totally their union, he m ide a voyage to Spam and the 
on the amorous Azores with the Earl of Essex When this passion 

Walton Faith and troth 1 wc mortals are odd first blazod out he was in his twentieth year , tor 
fishes We care not how many see us m eholcr, tho physicians do tell us that where tho genius is 
when we rave and bluster and make is much ardent the passions are precocious The lady had 
noise and bustle as we can but if the kindest profited by many more seasons than he had, and 
and most gentrous affection comes across m- wc carried with her manifestly the fruits of circum 
suppress every sign of it, and hide ourselves in spcction No benefice falling unto hun, nor indeed 
nooks and coverts. Out with the drawer, my there being fit preparation, she submitted to the 
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will of Providence. Howbeit, he coaid not bring 
his mind to reason until ten years after, when he 
married the daughter of the worshipful Sir George 
More 

Cotton. I do not know whether the arduous step 
of matrimony, on which many a poor fellow has 
broken his shin, is a step geometrically calculated 
for bringing us to Reason but I have seen Pas- 
sion run up it in a minute, and down it in half 
a one 

Oldways Young gentleman ' my patron the 
doctor was none of the light-kcartod and oblivious 

Cotton Truly I should think it a hard matter 
to forget such a beauty as his muse and his chap- 
lain have described , at least if one had ever stood 
upon the brink of matrimony with her It is 
allowable, I hope, to be curious concerning the 
termination of bo bmgular on attachment. 

Oldways She would listen to none other 

Cotton Surely she must have had good cars to 
have heard one 

Oldways No pretender had the hardihood to 
come forward too obtrusively Donne had the mis- 
fortune, as he then thought it, to outlive her, after 
a courtship of about five years, which enabled him 
to contemplate her ripening beauties at leisure, 
and to bend over the opening flowers of her virtues 
and accomplishments Alas ' thev were lost to 
the world (unless by example) in her forty-seventh 
spring 

Cotton He might then leisurely bend over them, 
and quite as easily shake the seed out as smell 
them Did she refuse him then i 

Oldways lie dared not ask her 

Cotton. Why, verily, I should have boggled at 
that said vale (1 think) myself 

Oldways Isaac 1 our young friend master Cotton 
is not sedate enough yet, I suspect, for a right 
view and perception of poetry I doubt whether 
these affecting verses on her loss will move him 
greatly somewhat, yes , there is in the beginning 
so much simplicity, in the middle so much reflec- 
tion, in the close so mm h grandeur and subhmi (y, 

| no scholarean peruse them without strongemotion 
Take and read them 

Cotton Come, come, do not keep them to 
yourself, dad' 1 have the heart of a man, and 
will bear the recitation as valiantly as may bo 

Walton I will read aloud the best stanza ouly 
What strong language ' 

Her one hair would hold a dragon, 

Her one eye would burn an earth 
Fall, my teara 1 fill eaeb your flagon ' 

Millions fall ’ A dearth f a dearth 1 

Cotton The Doctor must have been desperate 
about the fair Margaret. 

Walton His verses arc fine indeed one feels 
for him, poor man 1 

Cotton. And wishes him nearer to Stourbridge, 
or some other glass-furnace He must have been 
at great charges 

Oldways Lord help the youth ' tell him, 
Ixaak, that is poetical, and means nothing 


Isaac. He has an inkling of it, I misgive me. 
Cotton. How could he wnte so smoothly in his 
affliction, when ho exhibited nothing of the same 
knack afterward 

Itaac. I don’t know , unless it may be that 
men’s verses like their knees stiffen by age 
Oldways I do like vaBtly your glib verses , hut 
you can not be at once easy and majostical 
Walton It is only our noble rivers that oqjoy 
this privilege The greatest conqueror in the 
world never had so many triumphal arches erected 
to him as our middle-sized brooks have 

Oldways Now, master Izaak, by your leave, I 
do think you are wrong in calling them tri- 
umphal The ancients would have it that arches 
over waters were signs of subjection 

Walton The ancionts may have what they 
will, excepting your good company for the even- 
ing, which (please God ') we shall keep to our- 
selves They were mighty people for subjection 
and subjugation 

Oldways Virgil says, “ I’ontcm mdignatus 
Araxes ” 

Walton Araxes was testy enough under it, I 
dare to aver Hut wliat have yon to say about 
the matter, son Cotton* 

Cotton 1 dare not decide cither against my 
father or mine host 
Oldways So, wc arc yet no friends 
Cotton Under favour then, 1 would say that 
we but acknowledge the power of rivers and 
runlets in bridging them , for without so doing 
wo could not pass Wc arc obliged to offer them a 
crown or diadem as the price ol tliciracquiesicnce 
Oldways Rather do I think that we are feuda- 
tory to them much in the same manner as the 
dukes of Normandy were to the kings of Prance, 
pulling them out of their beds, or making them 
lie narrowly and uneusil v therein 

Walton Is that between thy fingers. Will, 
another piece of honest old Donne's poetry > 
Oldways Yes, these and one other arc the 
only pieces I have kept for we often throw away 
or neglect, m the lifetime of our friends, those 
things which in some following age arc searched 
after through all the libraries in the world Wliat 
1 am about to read he composed in the mondian 
heat of youth and genius 

" She was bo beautiful, had God but died 
For her, and none beside, 

Reeling with holy joy from east to west 
north would have sunk down bloat , 

And, burning with bright soul, the buoyAnt Bun 
Cried thro’ hla worlds welt done '' 

He must have had an eye on the Psalmist, for 
I would not asseverate that he was inspired. 
Master Walton, m the theological sense of the 
word , but I do verily behove I discover here a 
thread of the mantle 

Cotton And with enough of the nap on it to 
keep him hot as a muffin when one slips the 
butter in 

Oldways True Nobody would dare to speak 
thuB but from authority The Greeks and Romans, 
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he remarked, bad neat baskets, but scanty simples, Volumes and volumes are under these words, 
and did not press them down so closely as they Briefly, he could find no other faults in his beloved 
might have done and were fonder of nosegayw than the defences of her virgin chastity against 
than of sweet-pots. He told me the rose of Paphos bis marital and portly ardour. What can be more 
was of one species, the rose of Sharon of another, delicately or more learnedly expressed 1 
Whereat he burst forth to the purpose, Walton. This is tho poetry to reason upon from 

morning to night 

„ . tha „ 1 .“ u "®^, o Cotton By my conscience is it I he wrongs it 

But dip nis the oil that oil d thy . greatly who ventures to talk a word about it. 

Nevertheless, I could perceive that ho was of so unices after long reflection, or after the instruction 
equal a mind that he liked them equally in their of the profound author 

due season. Those majestical verses . Oldways Izaak, thou hast a son worthy of thee. 

Cotton. 1 am anxious to hear the last of ’em or about to become so the son here of thy 
Oldways No wonder and I will joyfully gra- adoption how grave and thoughtful 1 
tlfy go laudable a wish. He wrote this among the Walton Those verses are testimonials of a fine 
earliest fancy m Donne , and I like the man the better 

juno was proud, Minerva tern, "bo admits Love into his stndy late and early 

Venus would rather toy tban learn. for which two reasons I seized the lmes at first 

Wliat fault la there In Margaret Hayes ? with some avidity On second thoughts, however. 

Her high disdain and pointed stays. j ,l ou ],t whether I shall insert them in my blo- 

I do not know whether, it being near our dinner- graphy, or indeed hint at the origin of them In 
time, I ought to enter so deeply as I could into a the whole story of his marriage with the daughter 
criticism on it, which the doctor himself, in a of Sir George More there is something so sacredly 
single evening, taught me how to do Charley romnntie, so full of that which burets from the 
is rather of the youngest , hut I will be circum- tenderost heart and from the purest, that I would 
spent. That Jnno was proud may be learned admit no other light or landscape to the portrai- 
from Virgil Tho following passages in him and tare For if there is aught, precedent or suIibc- 
otber Latin poetB , quent, that offends our view of an admirable 

Cotton. We wdl examine them all after dinner, character, or intercepts or lessens it, we may 
my dear sir surely cast it down and suppress it, and neither 

Oldways The night safe not mighty long, but he called injudicious nor disingenuous I think 
wo shall find tune, I trust it no more requisite to note ctery fit or anger or 

.. ... . „ of love, than to chronicle the returns of a hiccup, 

or the tunes a man rubs between his fingers a 
Excuse me a moment my Homer is in the study, sprig of swoebhnar to extract its smell Let the 
and my memory is less exact than it was formerly character he taken in the complex , and let the 
Colton 0 my good Mr Oldways' do not, in more obvious and best peculiarities be marked 
God's name ' let- us lose a single moment of jour plainly and distinctly, or (if thoBc predominate) 
precious companj Doctor Donne could require the worst These latter lleav e to others, of whom 
no support from these heathens, when he had the the school is full, who like anatomy the better 
doan and chapter on his side because the subject of their incisions was hanged 

Oldways A few parallel passages . One would When I would sit upon a bank in my angling I 

wish to write aa other people have written look for the cteu turf, and do not trust myself so 

Cotton. We must Hlccp at l ttoxetcr willingly to a rotten stump or a sharp one I am 

Oldways. I hope not not among those who, speaking ill of the virtuous. 


Walton. Wo must indeed , and if wc once say, ‘ Truth obliges me to confess the interest^ 
get into your learning, we shall lie earned down 0 f Learning and of Souety demand from mo , ” 
tho stream, without the power even of wishing to and such things , when this Truth of theirs is the 
mount it older sister of Malevolence, nnd teaches her half 

Oldtmys Well, 1 wdl draw in then her tricks, andwhen thcmtorcstsof Learning and 

« Venus would rather toy than learn " of Society may be found in the printer’s ledger, 

under the author's name, by tho side of shillings 
Now, Master Izaak, does tluvt evince a knowledge 0 nd jienmcs 

of the world, a knowledge of men and manners, Oldicays Fnend Izaak, you are indeed exempt 
or not' In our days we have nothing like it from all suspicion of malignity , and I never heard 
exquisite wisdom 1 Reason and meditate as you you m ( ]m ate that you carry in your pocket the 
ride along, and inform our young fnend hcichowr patent of Society for the management of 

the beautiful trust in theiT beauty , and how httAe ^ interests m this world below Venly d6 I 
they learn from experience, and how they trifle Relieve that both Society and Learning will par- 
and toy Certainly the >cnua here is tonus dou y011j though you never talk of pursuing, or 
Urania, the doctor would dissertate upon none er p 0IHtt g t 0 r laying Imre, or cutting vp, or employ 
other , yet even she, being a > onus . the sox any 0 tfi er term m their behalf drawn from the 
is the sox , . ay, Izaak ' woods and forests, the chase and butchery 

•Her high disdain sod pointed stays.” Donne fell into unhappiness by aiming at 
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Wp^ nonli with a person of higher condition than 
himself. 

Walton. His affections happened to alight 
upon one who was , and in most cases I would 
recommend it rnthcr than the contrary, for the 
advantage of the children in' their manners and 
in their professions 

Light and worthless men, 1 have always ob- 
served, choose the society of those who arc either 
much above or much below them and, like dust 
and loose feathers, are rarely to be found in their 


sn 

places. Donne was none snch* he loved his 
equals, and would find them where he could : 
when he could not find them, he could sit alone. 
This seems an easy matter and yet, masters, 
there are more people who could run along a 
rope from yonder spire to this grassplot, than can 
do it 

Oldv'ayt , Come, gentles the girl raps at the 
garden-gate • I bear the ladlo against the lock . 
dinner waits for us. 


METELLUS AND MARIUS 


Metellus. Well met. Cams Marius ! My orders 
are to find instantly a centurion who shall mount 
the wallH , one capable of observation, acute in 
remark, prompt, calm, active, intrepid The 
Numantians are sacrificing to the Gods in secrecy 
they have sounded the horn once only, and 
hoarsely, and low, and mournfully 

Manus Was that ladder I see yonder among 
the caper-bushes and purple lilies, under whero 
the figtrcc grows out of the rampart, left for me 1 
Metellus Even so, wert thou willing Wouldst 
thou mount it 1 

Manus Rejoicingly If none are below or 
near, may I explore the state of things by enter- 
ing the cityl 

Metellus Use thy discretion in that 
What scent thou > Wouldst thou leap down * 
Lift the ladder 

Manus Are there spikes in it where it sticks 
in the turf 1 T should slip else 

Metellus. How 1 bravest of our centurions, art 
even thou afraid 1 Sccst thou any one byl 
Manus Ay , some hundrcdsclosc beneath me 
Metellus Retire then Hasten luck , I will 
protect thy descent 

Marius May 1 speak, O Metellus, without an 
offence to discipline J 
Metellus. Say 

Manus Listen 1 Dost thou not hear 1 
Metellus Shame on thee t alight, alight. 1 my 
shield shall cover thee 

Manus There is a murmur like the hum of 
heea in the liconficld of Cereate, * for the sun is 
hot, and the ground is thirsty When will it 
hare drunk up for me the blood that has run, 
and is yet oozing on it, from those fresh bodies 1 
MeteUus. How 1 We have not fought for many 
days what bodies then ore fresh ones t 

Marius. Close liencath the wall arc those of 
infants and of girls m the middle of the road are 
youths, emaciated , some either unwounded or 
wounded months ago, some on tlicir spears, 
others on their swords no few have received m 
mutual death the last interchange of friendship , 
their daggers unite them, hilt to hilt, bosom to 
bosom 

* The (arm of Manns, sear Arplnum 


Metellus Mark ratlicr the living , . . what 
are they about t 

Manus About the sacrifice, which portends 
them, I conjei turo, but little good, it burns sul- 
lenly and slowly The victim will lie upon the 
pyre till morning, and still be unconsumed, unless 
they bring more fuel 

1 will leap down and walk on cautiously, and 
return with tidings, if death should spare me. 

Never was any race of mortals so unmilitary as 
these Numantians no watch, no stations, no pali- 
sades across the streets 

Metellus Did they want then all the wood for 
the altar 1 

Manus It appears ro I will return anon 

Metellus The Gods speed tlicc, my bm\ e honest 
Manus 1 

Manus (returned) The ladder should have 
been better spiked for that slippery ground I 
am down again safe however Here a man may 
walk securely, and without picking Iub steps. 

Metellus Tell me. Cams, w-hat thou sawost. 

Manus The streets of Numantia. 

Metellus DoubllcsB , but what else 1 

Manus The temples and markots and placcB 
of exereise and fountains 

Metellus Art thou crazed, centunon! what 
more > speak plainly, at once, and bnefly. 

Manus. J beheld then all Numantia 

Metellus. Has terror maddened thee 5 hast thou 
downed nothing of the inhabitants but thobe 
curcusob under the ramparts 1 

Manus Those, 0 Metellus, ho scattered, al- 
though not indeed far asunder The greater part of 
the soldiers and citizens, of the lathers, husbands, 
widows, wives, espoused, were assembled together. 

Metellus About the altar 1 

Manus Upon it 

Metellus So busy and earnest m devotion I but 
bow all upon it 1 

Manus It blazed under them and over them 
and round about them 

Metellus Immortal Gods 1 Art thou sane, 
Cams Manus 1 Thy visage is scorched thy speech 
may wonder after such an enterprise thy shield 
burns my hand. 

Manus. I thought it had cooled again. Why, 
truly, it seems hot I now feel it 
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MettUm. Wipe off those embers 
Mariui. *Twere better there will be none 
opposite to shake them upon, for some time 
The funereal horn, that sounded with such fee- 
bleness, sounded not so from the faint heart of 
him who blew it. Hun I saw ; him only of the 
living. Should I say it* there was another there 
waa one child whom its parent could not kill, 
could not part from Sho had hidden it in her 
robe, I suspect , and, when the fire had reached 
it, either it shrieked or sho did. For suddenly a 
cry pierced through the crackling pines ood, and 
something of round in figure fell from brand to 
hnutd, until it reached the pavement, at the feet 
of him who had blown the horn I rushed toward 
him ; for I wonted to hear the whole story, and 
felt the pressure of timo Condemn not my weak 
ness, 0 CccciUuH 1 I wished an encmv to live an 
hour longor, for my orders were to explore and 
bring intelligence When 1 gazed on him, in 
higlith almost gigantic, I wondered not that the 
blast of his trumpet was so weak lather dal T 
wonder that Famine, whose hand had indented 
every limb and feature, had left him any voice 
articulate I rushed toward him however, ere 
my eyes had measured cither hih form or strength 
He held the child against me, and staggered 
under it 

" Behold,” he exclaimed, “ the glonoua orna- 
ment of a ltoman triumph > " 

I stood horror stricken , when suddenly drops, 
os of rain, pattered down from the py tv I looked , 
and many were the precious stones, many were 
the amulets and rings and bracelets, and otlicl 
barbaric ornaments, unknown to mo m form or 
purpose, that tinkled on the hardened and him k 
branches, from mothers and wives and betrothed 
maids , and some too, I can imagine, from ru 
buster arms, things ol joy am e, won m battle The 
crowd of incumbent bodies was so dense and 
heavy, that neither the fire nor the smoke tonld 
penetrate upward from among them , and thev 
sank, whole and at once, into the suinuldcnng 
cavern eaten out below He at whose neck hung 
the trumpet, felt this, and started 

“There is yet room," ho cried, “and there is 
strength cnougti yet, both in the clement and 
in mo ” 


He extended his withered arms, he thrust toi 
ward the gaunt links of his throat, and upon 
knarled knees, that emote each other audibly, 
tottered into the civic fire. It, like some hungry 
and strangest beast on the innermost wild of 
Africa, pierced, broken, prostrate, motionless, 
gazed at by its hunter m the impatience of glory, 
m the delight of awe, panted once more, and 
seized him 

I have seen within this hour, O Metellus ' what 
Rome m the cycle of her triumphs will never see, 
what the Sun in bis eternal course can never show 
her, what the Earth has borne but now and must 
never rear again for her, what Victory horsolf has 
envied her . a Numantian 

Metelfui We shall feast tomorrow. Hope, 
Cams Marius, to become a tribune trust in For- 
tune 

Manus Angunes oro surer surest of all is 
perseverance 

Mi til! tin I hope the nnc has not grown vapid 
in my tent I have kept it waiting, and must 
now report to Scipio the intelligence of our dis- 
covery Come aftei me, Cams 

Mar iu* (nloni ) The tribune is tbe discoverer ' 
tlio centurion is the wont' Cams Marius must 
outer more Numantias Light-hearted Ceeulius 
thou niayest perhaps hereafter, and not wit 
humbled hut with exulting pride, take ordei 
from this hand If Soipios words arc fate, am' 
to me tlicv sound so, the portals of the Capito, 
mav shake before my chariot, as mv horses plunge 
back at the applauses of the people, and Jove in 
lus high domude may welcome llic citizen of 
Aipuiuin 


Marins was young at theslcgoof Numantia and, entering 
tbo army with no advantage of connexions, would have 
risen slowly , but Hcipio had marked his regularity and 
good moials, and desnousuf showing the value he placed 
on divt iphnc, when ho waa asked who. In ease of accident 
to him, should swxeed in the chief command, replied. 
Perhaps this man, touching the shoulder of Marius 
t aius t iccilius Metellus was the youngest of four 
brothers ho suved as tribune before Numantia, where 
Staple said of him, ipiinlutn pari is t mater ejiu, annum 
fin in panturnm lie was tin kinsman of that Metellus 
by whose jealousy Manus was persecuted in the Munudun 
war 
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VOL 1 Pam 52 “ Sautlum and,” dele “ and ” 

79. “ Never to he," de& “ to ” 

194 “ Pm Helen," read “ participles " 

197 “ Uvoi," read “ vuoi ” 

237. “Annulled our,” read “youi," 

347 “ Pimhiuo," read “ Pianbino ” 

.168. “ Mount," read “ mound.” 

442. (Note) “ Penuoner,” read “perjurei 
544. “ Given to them,” read “ him ” 

551 “ Difference,” read “ indifference ” 
554 Dele passage on “ Cruelty” 



